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PiESfUM. . . 

’JVJ1I) Wie deep silence of the pathlesn^hl. 

Where kindlier nature once (irofinltOjiuil'd, 

Th’ eternal Tempi.es aland ;—untold theii\j|e t 
Untrac’d their annals in Historic Page* 

All that,around them stoodt nfiw far away, # 

Single in ruin^ mighty in decay, 

Between the inouutaias and tRe azure main, 

They claim the empire of the lonely plain. 

In solemn beauty, through the clear blue light, 

The Doric columns rear their massive height, 

Emblems of slrlugth untam’d; jet conquering Tunc 
Has mellow’d ^alf the sternness of their prime. 

And bade the lioheii, 'mid their ruins grown, 

Imbrown with darker lints the vivid stone. 

Each channeled pillar of the fane appears 
Unspoii’d, yet sotU-n’d by consuming years; 

So calmly awful, so serenely fair. 

The gazer’s heart still mutely worships there. 

Not always thus—when beam'd beneath the day ; 

No fairer scene than Pactum's lovely bay ; 

When her light soil bore plants of ev’ry hue. 

And twice each year her storied roses blew ; 

While Bards her blooming honours lov’d to sing. 

And Tuscan zephyrs fann’d the eternal spring. 

Proud in her port th^ Tyrian moor’d his licet, 

.And Wealth and ( mnmorce fill'd the peopled street , 

While here the rescued Mariner ador'd 

Tnc Sea's dread sovereign, Posidouia’s lord, 

With votive tablets deck’d yon hallow’d walls, 

<Ji sued for Justice «iu her crowded halls. 

There stood on high the white-rob’ch Flamcn—there 
The opeuing portaljiour’d the choral prayer; 

While to the o’er arching Ileaveu swell’d full the sound. 
And incense blaz’d, and myriads knelt around. 

Tis past: the echoes of the plain are mute, 

E'en to the herdsman’s call or shepherd's flute ; 

The toils of Art, the charms of Nature fail, 

And Death triumphant rides the tainted gale. 

Prom the loue^pot the trembling peasants baste, 

A wild .'he garden, and the towi a waste. 

But they * arestill the same ; alike they inock 
The Invader’s menace, the Tempest’s shock ; 

Such ere the world had bow’d at Caesar’s Throne, 

Ere proud Rome's all-conquering name was known. 
Thfey stood, and fleeting Centuries in vain 
Have pour’d their fury o'er the enduring fane ; 

Such long shall stand—proud relicks of a clime 
Where man was glorious, and his works sublime ; 

While in the progress of their long decay. 

Thrones sink to dust, and Nations pass away. 


Thrones sink to' 


and Nations pass away. 


* The Temples. 
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We have now the pleasing satisfaction of announcing the com-* 
pletion of the First Fart of our Ninety-First Volume. After the 
expiration of so many revolving years, we necessarily feel a con¬ 
scious pride on viewing the successful result of our labours. Sylvanus 
Urban has not only accumulated a mass o£ inforfnation more general 
and extended than any contemporary Magazii^p contains; but he still 
possesses, through the agency of numerous Friends anif Contribu¬ 
tors, the most ample resources in every Department of Literature. 

To remove the impediments that might Otherwise have existed, to 
discovering any particular information amongst so extq&guifcMa col¬ 
lection of Volumes, a complete and general Index has been recently 
published, which affords immediate reference to the whole series. By 
such an auxiliary the Gentleman’s Magazine forms a species of 
Encyclopaedia, embracing almost every subject connected with History, 
Literature, or Science. 

In the present Volume several articles have been extended beyond 
the limits usually prescribed 5 but we flatter ourselves that the inter¬ 
esting information they convey will afford ample compensation. The 
“ Progress of Anecdotal Literature” contains many curious fragments 
of unpublished Biography, in additioif to a considerable fund of ge¬ 
nuine amusement. The “Tour on the Continent" will always be pe¬ 
rused with interest, as conveying a just idea of the state of Europe 
in the year 1818.-—“The Progress of, Literatftre in different Ages 
of Society” glows with bold and energetic sentiments, and is replete 
with ingenious and original remarks.-*-These papers conclude with 
the present Volume. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine was for many years the earliest an() 
almost only vehicle for giving authentic publicity to the Parliamentary 
Proceedings; but, as there is now no restraint on the daily publica¬ 
tion of Parliamentary affairs, by which they lose their originality in a 
Monthly Magazine, these proceedings are necessarily confined to a 
more limited space. Notwithstanding, when questions of public im¬ 
portance transpire, the speeches of the most distinguished speakers 
will be given; so that this department may still remain an historical 
record of constant reference. 

The Embellishments, particularly in Wood, will be found more nu¬ 
merous than usual. As the art of Wood-Engraving of lato^ears 

has 
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haSfoMin wonderfully improved, it iS our intention occasional^ to 
introduce^ graphic illustrations of any curious subjects or picturesque 
views that are likely to attract notice. 

With respect to the general interests of the Magazine, wd experi¬ 
ence considerable pleasure in stating, that, folwithstanding the power¬ 
ful and extensive fcivalry that has recently existed, we still continue 
to receive the warmesf encouragement from our Friends in particular, 
and the most liberal support from the Publick in general. We find our 
literary resources daily augmenting, not only from every department of 
the United Empire, but from the remotest portions of the Civilized 
World ; and we conceive it a duty to express our grcfteful acknowledge¬ 
ments for the kind ruf>port thus extensively given. 

From the progressive* increase of Contributors, we sanguinely flatter 
ourselves that we shall still be enabled, not only to preserve the decided 
superiority in points which this Miscellany has so long sustained, but 
still further to extend its feputation as a Standard Repository of more 
useful a n d g pij eral information than any Periodical Publication extant. 

On reverting to the political affairs of Great Britain, and observing 
the amelioration of the«times, we cannot but experience the highest 
gratification. The Revenue, which had alarmingly decreased two or 
three years ago, has this year exceeded the most sanguine expectations. 
Government has also been enabled to issue Cash Payments, owing to 
the abundance of moneyed capital ; and the Funds, those in falli ble 
barometers of national prosperity, have been daily rising, and now 
maintain a price almost unparalleled. 

None can respect fair and rational discussion on public affairs 
more than ourselves. We admire the motives of many Worthy Oppo¬ 
sitionists, sincerely believing they have the good of their Country at 
heart; but we detest and abhor those unprincipled Railers, who exult 
over the misfortunes'of their * Country, and repine at her prosperity. 
Such men can have no other object than that- of effecting a Revolution 
under the specious name of Patriotism, and aggrandizing themselves 
on the ruins of the State. Were even their own mad theories adopted, 
and they themselves excluded from power, they would only be dk- 
asperated that no clamour could be raised. 

For our parts, we shall always, in unison with every virtuous indi¬ 
vidual, condole over the miseries of our native land, from whatever 
cause they may arise $ and sincerely rejoice at her happiness. 

Wc close our Preface, by hailing the bright harbingers of Peace 
and Plenty; fondly hoping that Britain’s Isle may ever continue to be 
the land of Prosperity and of Freedom, clothed with the gorgeous 
mantle of Agriculture, and studded with the g<?ms of Arts and Manu¬ 
factures. 

* June 30, 1821, 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


W. R.*s interesting account of Girgenti 
and Agrigentum will appear in our next, ac¬ 
companied by a Lithographic Chart, repre¬ 
senting the present state of that city and its 
environs, according to a survey taken in 1817. 

i The Runic Inscription in Yorkshire will 
be engraved for our next. 

S. R. is informed, that Lydiatc Abbey is 
in the hands of the engraver. 

J. P.’s Medal is not uncommon, and has 
been frequently engraved. 

Honoria Libertas (we are sorry to say) 
is not to our purpose. 

The Bishop of Salisbury, inquired after 
by Philo-Silvanus, was 'Martin Fotfcerby. 

In answer to “ A Constant Subscriber,” 
the Fourth FaLimc of “ Illustrations of Li¬ 
terature” is in considerableprogress; but 
* * heavy bodies move slow.’ ’ Tne Lives of Sir 
Jqhn Pratt and his illustrious Son, are still 
in abeyance; but it if hoped that the Noble 
Marquis, - hnTffii n fT thorn to the Publick, 
will add one more laurel to those he has so 
deservedly gained. The long-promised con¬ 
tributions of the Colossus of Literature, are 
still in their hieroglyphic state, and must so 
continue, till some adequate amanuensis can 
be obtained. 

Ew. Hood doubts his having “ fallen 
into error” (see p. 487) in respect to the 
epitaph upon Joe Miller. It was given 
from a transcript made many years since, 
and E. H. inquires whether the stone was 
not transferred fiom the East side of St. 
Clement’s Danes church-yard, to the upper 
yard in Portugal-stiect, at the time of puling 
down the antient alnishous< •*. and making 
the late improvements round the church. 
The circumstance of the inscription being 
“ preserved and tranxjirred” , by order of 
Mr. Jarvis Buck, Churchwarden, is highly 
creditable to that gentleman. It is but few 
of the neglected but honourable memorials 
of departed worth, when not wanted to patch 
or amend the path of kindred clay, that 
•scape the shivering blow of the mattock. 

H. C. B. observes, a musical reviewer of 
celebrity always spells the name of Handel 
with the German diphthong a: if this be 
the correct method, all those who respect 
his memory must wish ) that in future, his 
name may appear with a dheresis a, as almos 
every fount can furnish the type. 

G.H. W. states, that “Lord Henley (vol. 
XC. i. 398) does not derive his barony 
fiom Henley in Oxfordshire. His Lordship 
married the Lady Elizabeth Henley, sister 
and co-heiress of the lest Earl of Northing- 
ton, and was raised to the peerage of Ireland 

S the title of Baron Henley of Chardstock, 
opting for his baronial dignity the surname 
o f ww r-noble family whose heiress he had 
espoused. Mr. Edgeworth, in his Memoirs, 
derives his pedigras from Roger Edgeworth, 


a Monk, a younger son of the Edgeworths 
of Edgeworth (now Edgeware), in Middle¬ 
sex ; which property was carried to the fa¬ 
mily of Brydges (query Lord Chandos ?) by 
a female, fft'hia Roger Edgeworth wrote a 
sermon against the Reformers, whose doc¬ 
trine he afterwards embraced, married, and 
had two sons, who went to Ireland^ mx. 
Edward Edgeworth, Bishop of Down and 
Connor in ] 593; and Francis Edgeworth, 
Clerk of the Hanaper, in 1919. In turning 
over Wood’s Athen. Oxon. vol. I. p. 133, 
I find an account of Roger Edgeworth, who 
I presume must be die person to whom Mr. 
F.dgeworth alludes, as his supposed ancestor. 
Wqpd makes no mention of this Roger’s 
having conformed, or married. He gives a 
list of his writings, and states that he died 
in 1590. According to the same author 
(Wood) RogeT Edgeworth was a native of 
Holt Castle, in Wales. He had many 
church preferments : viz. Chancellor of 
Wells, Canon of Salisbury, &c. Wood says, 
“ When Hemy VIII. had extirpated the 
Pope’s power, lie (R. E.) seemed to be very 
moderate, and also in the reign of Edw. VI.; 
but when Queen Mary succeeded, he shewed 
himself a most zealous person for the Roman 
Catholic religion, and a great enemy to 
Luther and the Reformers. 

C. T. would be obliged by “ a correct 
List of the Authors of our daily prayers in 
'use, and of the Collects ; in order to inform 
general readers of those instructors in piety 
and true devotion, to be more attracted, if 
possible, by the praise due to the names, as 
well as to their prayers and thanksgivings.” 

The following statement presents th« 
amount of Duty paid by the different Fire 
Insurance Companies of London, froin Mid - 
summer to Michaelmas 1840 : 


Office. t 

Duty pud by 
each Office. 

1 Sun t - “ - 

- £26,424 

3 

1 

2 Phoenix - - - 

- - 15,841 

8 

9 

3 Royal Exchange 

- - 13,422 

11 

2 

4 Imperial - - - 

- - 8,630 

14 

5 

5 County - - 

- - 6,896 

15 

7 

6 Globe - - - 

- - 6,426 

18 

7 

7 British - - - 

- - 4,505 

19 

0 

8 Atlas - - - - 

- - 3,812 

14 

7 

9 Albion *- - - 

- - 3,757 

4 

3 

10 Westminster 

- - 3,594 

6 

9 

11 Union - - - 

- - 3,511 

13 

8 

*•» 2 Hand in Hand - 

- - 3,429 

7 

0 

13 Eagle ... 

- - 3,158 

9 

2 

14 Hope - - - - 

- - 2,830 

4 

7 

15 London - - - 

- - 2,412 

10 

8 


£108,655 1 3 

Erratum — Vol. XC. u. p. 561, b. 1. 51, 
omit the jfreferment of Rev. Peter Elen, 
whose death, on Nov. 7, is recorded in a 
previous Number, p. 476. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPOND! 


Overland Northern Expedition. 

E have been favoured with the “ You can eaiil 


W E have been favoured with the “ You can easily imagine The jiTSai- 
peruaal of Letter from a » ure which a traveller feels at arriving 

Gentleman connected eeith theOeer' * l hi* enc.mj.ment nnder .neh elf 
. ... . « ... . .. cumst&ece*. Thu you will [probably 

land Northern Expedition (noticed in <u p poie fc> be a sheltered place, 

Vol. XC. ii. 548), from which we whereat its preparation simply con- 

select tome interesting passages, rela- *'**• in clearing away the snow on the 

live to the severity of a North Arne- ground,.and placing thereon braoc^s 
• «... *. • V, . iof pine, on which the party spread 

ncan Winter. It is daled Fort Chi- their blankets, coatk, «&^-/-wnd sleep 

pewyau, Athabatca Lake*, June 6, in comfort, with a large fire at their 
1820." feet, though the thermometer be 40 


Athabatca Lake*, June 6, 


** My last informed you of my 
being on the point of departure ?or 
this place: the journey, a distance 
of eight hundred miles, was performed 
in two months. I need not describe to 
you, who are such a general reader, 
the mode of travelling, with dogs and 
sledges i nor mention the inconve¬ 
niences produced by the severity of a 
North American winter i but 1 will 


degrees befbw Zero, and with nothing 
but the canopy of Heaven to cover 
them. Here the Voyageur soon for¬ 
gets his fatigues and cares, and having 
supped, lolls, stretched at his ease, 
listening with pleasure to the various 
narratives of his experienced compa¬ 
nions, who usually expatiate at length 
on the never-failing subject of past 
adventures. 

9 The Canadians, who compose the 


bear my testimony to the painful ini¬ 
tiation into the daily practice of 
walking on snow shoes, the misery of 
pained ancles and galled feet, which 
a novice invariably has to contend 
against, and which patiences and per¬ 
severance alone will enable him to 
surmount; they were my companions 
for seven or eight days; afterwards 
I felt no inconvenience. 


principal body of these Voyageurs, 
are particularly happy at this kind of 
amusement, and they possess all the 
life and vivacity of the French cha- 
raettfr, with as great a share of 
thoughtlessness. No men are better 
attained for this service: they are 
active, and quite equal to any fatigue, 
and though fond of eating to an ex¬ 
treme, yet can they bear hunger with 


* Athabasca Lake is situate in 59° N. lat.; and extends from 110 to 115 W. long. 
It is surrounded by the dreary wilds of North America, which is solely inhabited by 
savage tribes of Indians. In* these desolate and dreary regions, “ universal still¬ 
ness,” as the writer of the annexed letter observes, “ reigns sovereign mistress for 
six successive months." * 

Athabasca Lake is bounded by the Ochripeway Indians and the Great Slave Lake 
on the North i by the Peace River, the Caribeuf Mountains, and the Strong- 
bow Indians on the West; the Great Athabasca River on the South; and by the 
dismal and solitary wilds of America, on the East. Hudson’s Bay is about 1000 
miles East of Athabasca Lake, and that great extent of territory is almost uninha¬ 
bited and unknown. 

The mouth of Copper River is 12®N. of Athabasca Lake, at the termination of the 
Stony Mountains. If our traveller should reach there, he might travel ovfr tlfts 
ice two or three hundred miles, and arrive at Melville Island, where Capt. Parry 
wintered. Discoveries have also been effected by land in the parallehof long. 135®, W. 

• as 
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Lttter from the Overland Northern Expedition. [Jan. 


ranch greater patience than the same 
class of Europeans, and to this melan¬ 
choly inconvenience the people here 
are frequently exposed. Instances 
have been related of their having 
gone three or four days without food ; 
and their supply is always uncertain at 
posts where animats «>| fish are scarce, 
when unfavourable weather prevents 
the hunters and fishermen from ob¬ 
taining them. 

" I had a great tr^at on my route 
in seeing the huge arm shapeless buf- 
falo (or bison of Bufibn), and wit¬ 
nessing the different methods of ob¬ 
taining them. The most dextrous 
way is, when a weM»ftimnite<J rider 
dashes at a herd, singles out an ani¬ 
mal, whichehe contrives tt> separate 
from the rest, and by managing his 
horse keeps him apart, and whenever 
he- can get sufficiently near, for the 
ball to penetratp the hide, he fires, 
though firings at full speed, and sel¬ 
dom fails in bringing down hfs mark. 
The principal dangers on this service 
are, either that his horse vfill fall into 
some of the numerous holes which 
the badgers maker or that the en¬ 
raged animal should turn furiously 
round when wounded, and gall his 
horse, or succeed in dismounting him. 
Whenever the hunter perceives this 
disposition, which the experienced 


mau can tell, he instantly pulls 'up, 
and pursues some other means of at¬ 
tack. When the herd are particu¬ 
larly on their guard, horses cannot 
be used. The rider then dismounts, 
and crawls towards the herd through 
the snow, taking care to remain mo¬ 
tionless wICen any of them are looking 
towards him. By this cautious man¬ 
ner of proceeding, the hunter gene¬ 
rally succeeds in getting very near 
them, and singles out one or two of 
the best. You will easily imagine 
this service cannot be very agreeable, 
when Mercury will freeze, which is 
oftep the case. c '* 

* “ Tiie Indians have another method, 
bydconstructiog a pound* The prin¬ 
cipal dexterity in Ibis, consists in get¬ 
ting the animals once to enter the 
roadway $ fear then urges them on, 
and many men are stationed at the 
head to dispatch them. We visited 
one of these places near an Indian 
encampment, arid one of my compa¬ 
nions took an accurate drawiug of 
the whole scene, in the animals he 
lias been particularly fortunate, which 
has been much wanted; for 1 never 
saw any thing bearing the least re¬ 
semblance to a buffalo before. 

“ In the countries where these ani¬ 
mals chiefly resort (grassy plains) the 
natives are much more independent 


as high North as 69°, where the sea ^pd fluctuations of the tide have been observed ; 
so that we may reasonably infer, that the Polar Sea, described ill oug last Volume, 
extends as far West as 165°, which has already been navigated by the way of 
Bliering's Straits. We sincerely hope, that the next expedition will remove all 
doubts on this interesting subject,, and we entertain the most sanguine expectations 
of a successful result. u 

The following rough sketch will perhaps more clearly elucidate our observations. 


*• N. lat. 75“ t. 
Supposed to be 
THE POLAR SEA+ 


% MeMUe Isl. 


Sea seen by 


Sea seen by Hearns, 1771 . 


ley Cape 

Mackenzie in 1789. 

************ 

** 

Aug. 1778. 

****** 

Copper * * * Mine River. 

! • 


tide rises *** 18 inches. 

# 

• 

* 

Copter * Indians. 

* •# m 

fs j|f 


** 
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* fe® 


' ** . 

** 
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* 

* * * 

** 
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# 

Great Slave 

******** * 


Prince trnCe Strongbaw 

x Athabasca hake * 


Sound. 

Indiana. 

********* 


«t Wf marie arrangements for reeeiving the earliest intelligence respecting the discoveries to be 
effected the ensuing year in these unknown pat ts of the Arctic regions; when we hope to have the 
pleasure of presenting another Chail to our Headers, as a sequel to our last, but on a more extended 
scale. • 


than 
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than (the other!; haring food end 
clothing eaij to be provided. They 
are often indifferent to moat Euro- 

K ean article! of commerce. The bane- 
li ■ traffic of spirits and tobacco, 
with aome trinket!, form their only 
purchaaei. The poor native! of the 
other parts have to toil laboriously 
to gain even subaistence; they have 
therefore little to traffic with. 

‘4 Ell the Nations southward of this 
have suffered much this year from 
the prevailing diseases which have 
raged amongst them, and carried off 
many, especially children. They have 
now generally recovered theirstresigth, 
but not their spirits, which are alwayl 
greatly depressed on the loss of rela¬ 
tives. There was an instance of keen 
sensibility exhibited here a few days 
ago by a whole tribe, which would 
be scarcely expected in such unin¬ 
formed minds i they declined to pitch 
their tents this season on a spot where 
they had long been accustomed to do, 
for fear the circumstance should re¬ 


vive the moments of grief they had 
all experienced in the loss at many re¬ 
lations, or the place should remind 
them of past pleasures in the society 
of friends whom they were never to 
see again. This race of men, Chi- 
pewyans, are a mild, timid set of per* 
sons, excellently described in Hearne 
and ifturkenzie’i Voyages. 

“ The cold was more severe than 
has been for many years. Both the 
old stagers and Indians have com¬ 
plained very mtich. I have not ex¬ 
perienced more severity than 1 was 
prepared to expect i when travelling, 
I could generally keep myself warm 
by wa|king. 

“ You would enjoy the clear frosly 
nights i the stars appear with uncom¬ 
mon brilliancy, but the weather is 
too cold for making observations with 
any acqiracy. The Aurora Boregjis 
is occasionally verf fine, and of the 
most variable kind, motion 

and colburi." 


Church amu Chantry or Kelloe, co. Durham. 



I N answer to a Correspondent, who 
makes inquiries relative to the 
Parish of Kelioe, in the County Pa¬ 
latine of Durham, we beg to refer 
him to Mr. Surtees’s “ History and 
Antiquities of Durham in the first 
volume of which splendid Work is a 
very full account or Kelioe, with its 
subordinate townships of Croxhoei 


Quarrington; Cassop and Tursdale; 
Thornlcy ; and Wingate, including 
Wheallej-Hill, Greenhills, and the 
Hurworths. We extract a few parti¬ 
culars, chiefly relative to the Church, 
to accompany a very neat engraving 
on Wood, which, with the permission 
of Mr. Surtees, we have anoexed to 
this article. . 

• Earl; 
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Karly in ibe fourteenth century a 
family who assumed the local name 
was of some consequence in this 
place* and gave a Bishop to the See 
of Durham in 1311, in the person of 
Richard Kell aw. In 1312, his bro¬ 
ther, Patrick Kellaw, commanded the 
troops of the Bishoprick against the 
Shavaldi , or freebooters of Northum¬ 
berland, who (taking advantage of 
Bruce’s attack on the Palatinate,) 
issued from their fastnesses, aud le¬ 
vied plunder and coiKribution. Pa¬ 
trick Kellaw defeated the banditti in 
Holy Island | and their Captain, John 
de Wadale, perished in the action *. 

By an heiress of theKellaws, the 
possessions passed into thp forcer 
Family i titf last of whom, Btfsil 
Forcer, died without issue io 1782. 
The Manor was sold in liis life-time 
to John Tempest, esq. who t devised 
it to Sir M. Vane Tempest; on whose 
decease ikhas&me the property of his 
heiress, the present Lady Stewart. 

The Church and Parsonage stand 
above half a mile from the Village 
of Kelloe, in a long hollow vale on 
the North of a small trout stream, 
called Kelloe Beck. 

The Church, whieb'is dedicated to 
St. Helen, consists of a nave and 
chancel of equal width, both sup¬ 
ported by buttresses, and a low square 
tower at the West end of the uave. 
The East window is divided into three 
lights, under a pointed arch. ’Wic 
nave has three windows of similar 
form, and the chancel three narrow 
pointed lights, all to the South. 

Thornlaiv Porch., or. Pity Porch , 
which projects from the North 'side 
of the nave, seems to have been ori¬ 
ginally a Chantry, founded by,the 
Kellaws in 1347. It was endowed 
with lands, which at the dissolution 
were vitlued at 10/. 

The Vicarage of Kelloe is in the 
patronage of the Bishops of Dur¬ 
ham ; but formerly in the Masters 
of Sherburne Hospital. The Glebe 
is all inclosed,'-and estimated to con¬ 
tain 222 acres. The preseiih worthy 
vicar is the Rev. George Stephen¬ 
son, M.A. 

Here we for the present take our 
leave of Mr. Surtees’s Work ; but we 
shall shortly, be called upon to notice 
the publication of a Second Volume of 
bis interesting labpurs.— Edit. 

* See Mr. Surtees’s General, History, 
p. XKX. # 


Mr. Urbah, Bow, Jap. 4. 

URING the last thirty yeqrs the. 
press has gradually yielded such 
an extraordinary increase of works 
under the multifarious names of Se¬ 
lections, Beauties, Minstrelsy, Ex¬ 
tracts, Fugitive Pieces, &c. &c. ga¬ 
thered fr%m our established poets, 
that the sixteens, twelves,duodecimos, 
octavos, and imperial octavos, might 
form an extensive Juvenile library, 
had any school-boy a smattering of 
ambition to be dubbed “ a collector.’* 
Fortunately the compilers, while they 
have increased the mass by “ pouring 
out pt one phial j«to another,” have 
ariso crushed the young bibliographer’s 
riaipg passion, by their tedious same¬ 
ness. They possess only one generic 
character, and duplicates of modern 
works that only vary in the unimpor¬ 
tant features of paper and type, are 
of little or no estimation. The strip¬ 
ling that has imbibed a taste for poe¬ 
try, will read Milton, Gray, or any 
other standard poet, in a sixpenny 
edition with equal enthusiasm as if 
embellished and hot-pressed by Da 
Roveray or Sharpe. 

It was my chance sometime since 
to be invited by an eminent city pub¬ 
lisher to become editor of a few choice 
morsels of English poetry, or in the 
language of business, “ do a work 
for the Row.” Unfortunately for the 
speculation, the announcement of my 
long-respected friend Mr. Murray of 
a similar publication, nuAe us dread 
the curse of rivalship, and the being 
crushed by a long and widely puffed 
foreslalmeiit. Such a compilation 
was well adapted to a pedagogue 
whose little leisure is stealing one 
hour a dajr from my scholars, and it 
required only a smattering of taste, a 
small portion of judgment, And-very 
little research. The materials I de¬ 
pended upon seemed ample. There 
was Dr. Anderson’s and Mr. A. Chal¬ 
mers’s British Poets, with those useful 
selections by Ritson, Ellis, and 
Southey. l Ab to biographical or cri¬ 
tical notices, they were easily flung 
together by pilfering from the His¬ 
tory of English Poetry, Cenaura Li- 
teraria, British Bibliographer, Resti- 
tuta, and other modern works of si- 
milarcharacter. Besides these sources 
1 was assured of the coveiable assist¬ 
ance of two gentlemen, well known 
for their literary attainments, and 
deeply read iu anlieut poetic lore 

(which 
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(which 1 know little about), who were 
to aiihvilh the loan of a dozeu or 
■core elder authors of rather a rarer 
order, and .who also undertook to 
dog-ear certain leaves of curious mat¬ 
ter, fearful 1 might not hastily disco¬ 
ver the same i with a caution to be 
particular if two poems were on the 
same leaf not to adopt the worst. 
Such was the outline of the plan, and 
my select specimens would certainly 
have been completed in twenty portly 
octavos—But 

Mr. Murray announced, and has 
since published. Specimens of the 
British Poets; with^jographical qnd 
critical notices , and an Essay on* 
English Poetry , By Thomas Camp¬ 
bell; or, as the label expresses it, 
British Poets, by T. Campbell, 

7 vols. SI. 13s. 6 d .—Seven volumes I 
although the works above noticed as 
sufficient to supply materials for 
twenty, have rendered copious assist¬ 
ance, and some acute readers have 
fancied there may be traced the assist¬ 
ant hand of a friend s yet has the whole 
been rammed, crammed, and jammed, 
into only seven volumes 1 —- Cer¬ 
tainly, however Mr. Campbell is 
justly entitled to his well-earned emi¬ 
nence as a poet, he must excuse a 
little blunt honesty in announcing 
that he is not quite vr to the art of 
book-making, notwithstanding the 
reports circulated so opportunely be¬ 
fore the appearance of his seven 
volumes.—Ttten it was rung through 
echo’s trump that the Specimens were 
the result of a close application of 
eight > ears, which can scarcely be cor¬ 
rect, for there are many instances of 
haste discoverable, and so liHle time 
is necessary for cutting down the bulk 
of an author into a trite specimen, 
that the last six volumes might as well 
have passed the press in eight months, 
as in as mauy years. Indeed I strongly 
suspect, 'from some traits of negli- 

f ence, the whole work was hurried 
brward from the spreading buzz of 
my own project. Another groundless 
assumption was, that the labour, 
if such light amusement may be de¬ 
signated labour, was to find a re¬ 
muneration of 100Of. Surely it cannot 
be. Booksellers do not now barter 
for “ the whistling of a name, ” 
and Mr* Murray’s purse, on this oc¬ 
casion, would be sufficiently light¬ 
ened if it bore the evaporation of a 
cool 100/., which a puny wit may 


argue is subtracting nothing. Lastly, 
Mr. Campbell was to supplant all that 
had been done by Headley, Ellis, Rit- 
son, and Southey.—N ow to the truth: 
Is all this extravagance of bruit ac¬ 
complished? Can Mr. Campbell take 
credit for more than his “ Essay on 
English Poetry,’* and his “ Biogra¬ 
phical *aod critical Notices»” articles 
of high merit, and had those parts 
been given in a moderate sized vo¬ 
lume, then those sketches would 
have found a ruif of several editions, 
and which would, to an extensive cir¬ 
cle, be even now acceptable. If the 
seven volumes were intended to be 
worthy Jheclo4b(of the literary man, 
why tax bim to load his groaning 
■heltes witb extremely long extracts 
from poets of most common reference ; 
but Mr. Campbell to secure praise 
should.nol.have suffered any onepoetf 
found in the volumes of Anderson or 
Chalmers, to have occupied by speci¬ 
men mor6 than a single leaf. He has 
also erred if he believes any kind of 
finger-post Accessary for the man that 
reads to discover the nervous pas¬ 
sages in our standard poets. On the 
other hand, if it was calculated as a 
fit work to disseminate a love of poe¬ 
try and better knowledge of our do¬ 
mestic writers, among the junior 
branches of society, who may have 
outgrown the longer-needing nursery 
varieties and the polished pages of 
HarDi and Godwin, why eke out to 
seven volumes what might have been 
given in a double-columned octavo ? 

Bryan Braintree. 

Mr. "Urban, Jan. 17. 

HE epitaphs which appeared in 
your last, p.555, upon a Boxer and 
a Wrestler, most forcibly brought to 
my recollection two epitaphs, written 
about twenty-five years ago, upon 
one not celebrated for either boxing 
or wrestling, but for a kindred ex¬ 
cellency, running. 

Tommy Wilcox (for so he was al¬ 
ways called) filled a situation, for¬ 
merly very common and very useful, 
before the improvement of our roads 
and mode of travelling bad done away 
with its necessity. He was running 
footman in the much-respected family 
of John Blackburne, Esq. the repre¬ 
sentative for Lancashire. Tommy 
seemed as if born for the situation. 
Below the middle size, he was of a 
very compact make, nqjl agile limbs i 

• and 
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and hi* gait wu very remarkable. 
Be could scarcely be said ever to 
walk i his pace was a kind of amble 
or shuffle, which he could accelerate 
from the slowest rate to the quickest) 
going at least ten miles an hour: and 
his head always appeared as greatly 
busied as his feet, peeping time with 
them, and nodding slower or faster, 
according to his own loco-motion. 
Indeed his head was quite as light as 
his heels i encumbered with nothing, 
except now and then with a message, 
or some other business of fetching and 
carrying. His perseverance was equal 
to his speed. When the present 
Member for the Ctt'/nty waq first re¬ 
turned at Lancaster, Tommy attend¬ 
ed in his capacity of running foofmau, 
whether still retained in that situa¬ 
tion, or a volunteer upon this occa¬ 
sion, I cannot say. Whenjiis master 
set out on his way home, with that 
rapidity"*! Iiteh good fortuue generally 
gives, and good news seem tb require. 
Tommy was left at first greatly be¬ 
hind, and it was thought fhat he could 
never regain on that day his accus¬ 
tomed precedence: but long before 
the travellers had reached home. 
Tommy passed the carriage, and was 
the first to announce his master’s ar¬ 
rival and success. This journey was 
upwards of sixty miles, and perform¬ 
ed at the rate of ten miles an hour. 
He had no sustenance upon the road, 
but what he derived from toflbcco, 
with which his month was always well 
supplied. 

Of this notable man, his career be¬ 
ing finished, and his last breath gone, 
some gentlemen, who admired nis ta¬ 
lents, wished to preserve the memory. 
It was proposed to erect a stone over 
his grave, and inscribe it with a suit¬ 
able record. Though the stone was 
never erected by them, the epitaph 
was written at their request by the 
Curate of the parish, who had gained 
some reputation for such-like compo¬ 
sitions: and it Has as follows : 

His race is run! his journey’s o’er! 

Lo! here he rests to run ho more! 
Tho’ by the swiftness of his heels. 

He couM out-run the chariot wheels; 
And if on errands he did go, 

W6u’d fly “ like lightning to and fro;” 
Yet he that runs by night and day 
O’ertook him on life’s weary way. 

And swifter than all mortals—Death 
Soon ran poor Tommy out of breath. 
This Epitaph, tha curate, antici¬ 
pating no smUll praise, shewed lo his 


rector, who was no other then the 
Rev. E. Owen, of WarringUn, the 
well-known and far-famed translator 
of Juvenal, as witty as he was wise, 
as ingenious and facetious as he was 
learned. The rector did any thing 
but praise. He hemtn’d and he ha’d, 
and at Itngth censured it, as too long 
winded, and breathing too much the 
spirit of Sternhold and Hopkins, say¬ 
ing at the same time, “ let me feee if I 
cannot mend it.” To work he accord¬ 
ingly went, and in about half an hour, 
after many pulls and twists of the wig, 
and amidst much smoke occasioned 
byrsome vehement puffs of the tobacco 
lube, out comes the following, which 
appears so very like in expression and 
conception to cl,--* epitaphs alluded to 
above: 

By mortal runners ne’er was he surpass’d. 
Death only prov’d his overmatch at last. 
Rest, Tommy, here ! till with recruited 
breath. 

Thou ris’st to triumph o’er thy con¬ 
queror—Death! 

Should what are here sent he ac¬ 
ceptable to Mr. Urban, the same hand 
can supply him with a few others 
much of the same kind, written upon 
persons as celebrated as Tommy in 
their way, and who have strutted, 
and fretted their day, and acted their 
parts 

Urov the Banks or the Mersey. 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 20. 

T HE two following Tablets have 
very lately been set up in the 
Abbey Church of St. Alban i the 
latter hy Sir Edward Slracey, a new 
created Baronet, understood lo be 
son to $ir John : 

“ In the Vault below are deposited the 
mortal Remains of the late Rev. John 
Payler Nicholson, A. M. formerly Stu¬ 
dent of Christ Church Coll. Oxford, after¬ 
wards Head Master of the Free Gram¬ 
mar School in this Town, and more than 
twenty years the pious and exemplary 
Rector of the Abbey Church. He dyed 
on the 9th day of May 1817, aged 58 
years, highly revered, deeply regretted. 
His mournful Family, in grateful and 
duteous remembrance, have raised this 
Tablet.” 

“ Sacred to the Memory of that wor¬ 
thy man. Sir John Str&'cey, Knight, Re¬ 
corder of London, obiit 1743. 

“ Also of Mary his Wife, obiit 1743. 

** Also of Mary, their eldest Daughter, 
obiit 1767. 

“ All highly beloved, and greatly la¬ 
mented.” J. B. 

Mr. 
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Joft i 2. 

in Oxfordshire, is 


Mj. Urbak, 

C lrDDESDON, 

a village distant about six miles 
from the City and University of Ox* 
ford, on the South-east, containing 
the Episcopal residence attached to 
the see of Oxford, a modern built 
house, of great architectural pre- 
tomfrifta* posmsvog aiv agreeable 

sitiHtffo&uiid>pfOspeot, TbeChm-clr, 



Chancel with slate; pver the Church 
and Chancel stand two Crosses of 
stone. The South Portico is built 
with black flint, and the roof covered 
with tile: this has likewise a neat 
stone Cross. There are two niches 
over the door, now filled op with 
buck,, which Aorroerjy cc 
%uret of the Virgin; and % 
oa the right of4be 
holy water, whidh r«j»l 



tefajjg*1*4 4s.nMhii*f; and ** ee»i»vi 

complewL tettwttagkof wW&te, side. ***3 ewra|ppofftti 

AtoC S'gjNftcri, *kb a JmiWea at the «bg ,e *. 

^3u3S %urZ! 0 T 

h?tiiiaoJSiS, °» k 

ace presented m the annexed £a- w«hes and pther embellish* 

,X«w.« tk. v*.*.* <•««•»* 

wHbig *£ few years, been ceiled 
The wood of the root 


graving' <Pf the Western doorway 
(See the Frontispiece tp ihit Volume), 
with it* door thrown open, thereby . . 
shewing the pointed ardi beneath the torouglMMit. 


tower, ornamented with zig-zag or 
chevron work. ? 

At yop wilt receive an exterior 
view ^gf tfeis edifice for an early 
Magnxrae^I beg 
to postpone VAy fur¬ 
or it until the ap- 
fteebod View. 

, X. 






*+■*? * ‘Jem 

of iMin 
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appear* get to bare been of oak, as 
the Historian here states, but of 
Spdhish chestnut). It is now seated 
throughout with deal, except the 
front of some of the seats, which are 
of oak. The walls wainscoted found, 
4 feet 4 Infcties high, and painted of 
an oak colbtor. In the highest pew, 
on the North aide, and at the N. E. 
angle ef the same, there was a wains¬ 
cot nsehd to sit in, adorned with two 
flitted pilasters, entablature, and open 
COmpals pediment of the Doric order; 

_ | Withm the pediment stood a neat 

convey and efltptical shield and com- 
" af|)i^ki‘ and pertinent, enriched with the arms of 
Spencer, in their proper colours, and 
withoifk a border; this has been long 
since filled up. At the West end of 
the Church is a beautifully propor- 
tinned lancet arch, the appearance of 
which if,ih a great measure, destroy- 
vjjtby the erection of a gallery, ra 
htnhM «ad commodious, io 
wiratn the gallery stands an 
octagonal font of stone, adorned with 
four lions fedant, and as many blank 
escocheons, with a modern top or 
cover of wood. The Chancel is large 
and handsome, and had a new roof 
set upon it in the year 1T8S, by the 
late Rector, with a beautiful window 
at the East end, over the altar of ela- 



tyn» AAt sug- 
mmg the 
~ioes bun- 
t, of 


wmw'bhjflt wf 
been rendered over with a finishing 
(which is partly worn off by Time), 
and strengthened with buttresses. It 
is 56 feet in length, IS feet and a half 
in breadth, and 32 feet in height. 
And the length of the Chancel is 38 
feet 8 inches, of the same breadth 
with the Church, but about two feet 
lower. The roof of the Church is 
covered with lead, but that of the 
Gent Mao January , 1821. 

O 


borate workmanship, m the flond 
Gothic. The altar-piece was also 

• erected 
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erected at the aame time, very neat, 
with pilasters and capitals in the Co¬ 
rinthian order, and painted to imitate 
Sienna nun ole. On the tallies are in¬ 
scribed the Decalogue, the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, with 
the following sentences of scripture : 
“ Take, eat, this is my body; Drink 
ye alt of it.” Matth. xxvi. 26, 27. 
** The cup of blessing which we bless, 
is it not the communion of the blood 
of Christ?” “ Thetbread which we 
break, is it not the communion of the 
body of Christ?’’ t Cor. x. 16. 
** Surely the Lord is iu this place,” 
<( This is none other J>ut the House 
of God.” Gen. xxviit. 16, 17* 

Towards the upper eitd of .the 
Chancel, on the North #all, stands 
an old mural monument, with this 
inscription: 

“ Here lycth Simon Mawe, %nd Mar¬ 
gery his wife, by whom he had five sons 
and six daughters. He was boyi at Ep- 
worth in Lincolnshire, brought up in Suf¬ 
folk, bore the office of Steward of the Li¬ 
berty of St. Ethelred S3 years; lived in 
credit to the age of 79 years, and died in 
peace the fifth of November, Anno Do¬ 
mini 1610. 

“ Hospea eram mundo per mundum sem¬ 
per cundo. 

Sic suprema Dies fit mihi snnrnii quies.” 

A little Westward from the last, on 
the same side, within a niche highly 
ornamented, lies the figure of a man, 
with his hands clasped, as in the^Ui- 
tude of prayer. He has a small dose 
cap on his head, attired in a long 
gown, which formerly was gilt and 
painted in gorgeous colouring. a Two 
angels support the pillow on ‘which 
his head reclines, and a lion couchaut 
is placed at his feet. There is ifdther 
date, inscription, nor arms, which can 
throw any light upon the rank or 
identity of the person thus represent¬ 
ed. 1 am, however, inclined to think, 
from the cap ou the head, and the 
long gown, that lie was a monk, 
one of the former Rectory of the 
Church. 

Ou the South wall, and (o the East 
of the Chancel door, is a niche, either 
for a vessel of holy water, or for the 
image of the Virgin, or St. Gregor), 
the tutelar saint of the Church. On 
the left of the pulpit stairs is a point¬ 
ed arch, which is the entrance to a 
narrow stair-case, which the priest 
ascended to the rood-loft, to elevate 
the host. 


There are six black marble grave¬ 
stones in the Chancel, on which are 
the following inscriptions: 

“ Ut omnis laclirymatur mnimor, 
loquuutur et lapides nunc teuipuris.” 

“ Briatyis Smith, ct Anna soior ejus 
non ortu, at interim Gemelli, Gnati Briani 
Smith, de Cavendish; et Anns uxoris ejus, 
hie jacent uno eodemque die et tumulo 
sepulti, Mart. 13, Anno D’ni 1648.*' 

“ Dominus dedit, et Dominus atatulit: 
benedictuui sit nomen Domini.” 

On another stone of black marble 
js in'seribed: * 

‘‘ Here lyelh the body of William Red¬ 
grave, lately rector of this town, who 
died Anno Domini 1652, aged 62. The 
righteous perisheth, and no man layetb it 
to heart; merciful men are taken away, 
none considering that the righteous is 
taken away from the evil to come.” 

“ M. S. 

“ Dominae Elizabeths D’Oyley, charis- 
simsB Rectoris hujus Ecclesiae conjugi, 
qua: obiit 29 die Octobris, Anno 1733, 
setatis suse 44.” 

“ Here lieth the body of Henry Spen¬ 
cer, of London, merchaut, who survived 
his elderlbroiher John, which were all the 
issue of Edward Spencer, late of this 
parish, Esq. and of Judith Scrivener his 
only wife, born Anno Domini 1640, and 
died the 26th day of Sept. Anno Domini 
1731. He acquired a competent estate 
by the blessing of God upon his honest 
endeavours, which hu distributed in his 
life-time, and at his death to his relations 
and friends.” 

“ Here lieth the bodies of John Spencer, 
of this pftrUh, Esq. who died Anno D’ni 
1709, aged 70 years. And also Edward 
Spencer, Esq. his only issue, who died the 
25th day of March, Anno D’ni 1727, 
aged 48 years.”- 

“ This stone is put down by her Grace 
the Duchess of Hamilton, in remem¬ 
brance of Dame Anne Barker, the most 
affectionate of mothers, and best of 
friends, wpo departed this life the 26th of 
Nov. 1764, aged 64. And beneath the 
same stone are deposited the remains of 
Elizabeth, relict of Sir James Dashwood, 
hart, of Kirklington Park, in the county 
of Oxfuid, and daughter of the above 
Dame Anne Butker, who died April 19th, 
1798, aged 80.” 

To be continued (with a view of Rcu- 
dleshani Church) in our next. 


COM- 
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RUTLAND. 

•• Love not thyself the less, although the least .thou art; 

'What thou in greatness wants, wise Nature doth imparl 
In goodness of thy soil; and more delicious mould, 

Surveying all ihi * isle, the Sun did n$’er behold.* 

Bring forth that British vale, and be it ne’er so rare 
But Catmose with that vale for richness shall compare ; 

What forest Nymph is found, how brave soe’er she be, 

But Lyfield shows herself as brave a nymph as sha? 

What river ever rose from bank or swelling hill ~ 

Than Rutland’s wandering Wash, a dclicater ril^? 

Small Shire that can’st produce to thy proportion good. 

One valeof special name, one forest, and one flood.” 

** , Drayton's Polyolbioit, Song 24. 

SITUATION AND JEXTENT. * 

Boundaries , North-Easi and East, Lincoln; North-West and West, Leicester* 
South, Northampton. 

Greatest length, 18; greatest breadth , 15; circumference, 58; square, 200 
miles. _ • t 

Province , Canterbury. Diocese , Peterborough, excepting the parishes of 
Empingham, Ketton cum Tixover, and Lyddington cum Caldecote, in 
Lincoln. Circuit , Midland. 

ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 

British Inhabitants , Coritani. 

Roman Province , Flavia Cxsaricnsis. Station, Bridge Chesterton, but Anti¬ 
quaries disagree as to its antient name. 

Saxon Heptarchy, Mercia. # 

Antiquities. Oakham Castle and Hall; Church and Hospital.—Churches of 
Empingham, Essenden (its South door-way the most antient specimen of 
architecture in this county), Exton (the handsomest church in Rutland), 
Ketton (spire ISO feet high), Strelton, Tickencote, and Tynwall. Monu¬ 
ments in Ashwell and (of the Digbys) in Drystoke Churches. Lyddington 
Hospital, originally a palace of the Bishops of Liucoln. Preston manor 
house. 

, The first time a Peer of the realm comes within the precinct of the manor 
of Oakham, he forfeits a shoe from his horse, to be nailed on the castle-gate* 
and should he refuse it, or a compensation in jnoney, the bailiff is empowered 
to take it by force. This cuftom originated at the first erection of the castle 
in the reign of Henry II. as a token of th£ territorial power of its Lord, 
Walcheline dc Ferrers, whose ancestor, who came over with the Conqueror, 
bore. Argent, six horse-shoes pierred Sable; designative of his office of 
Master ot the Horse to the Dukes of Normandy. 

At Ryall was buried St. Tibba, a virgin anchorite at Godmanchester, who 
was the patroness of Falconers; and the present hunter’s cry of “ Tantivy” 
is probably a corruption of an old ejaculation for the assistance of <( Sancta 
Tibba.”—Ryall was the residence of Waltheof, the powerful Earl of North¬ 
umberland and Huntingdon, the first person recorded as suffering decapita¬ 
tion in this kingdom, being beheaded at Winchester in 1075. 

Tickencote Church, being in a state of complete decay, was rebuilt in 
1792, by Mrs. Eliza Wingfield (buried in it 1794), but many interesting re¬ 
mains of antiquity were scrupulously preserved, and the modern erection is a 
complete representation of the antient building. 

PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 

Rivers. Chater, Cotsmore, Guash or Wash, Little Eye, Welland, 

Inland Navigation. Oakham Canal. 

Bake. Oakham Canal Reservoir, near Langham. 


Eminence* 
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Eminences and Views. Manton, the highest ground in the countj ; Preston 
and Bee Hitts; Beaumont Chase; Burley House; Rakesborough Bill; 
Teigh Village; Wissendine Hills; Witchley Common. * 

Nutural Curiosities. Catmose Vale: Ijfield Forest, including Beaumont 
Chase: red ochry land about Glaiston, whence by many authors is derived 
the name of Rutland, quasi Red land: numerous marine exuviae in the 
lime-stone: Tolthorpe medicinal water and chalybeate springs between 
Teigh and Market Overton (the strongest in yie county); at Harabiedon, 
Lyndon, Martin's-thorpe, Nof manton, and North Luffenham. 

Public Edifices. Oakham Gaol ; School; Hospital; and Market Cross* 
Uppingham School, and Hospital. 

Seats. Burley-on-tbe-hill, Earl of Winchelsea and Nottingham, Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant of the County. 

Ayston, George Fludyer,.esq. * Preston, William Belgrave, esq. 

Clipsham, John Hack, esq. Preston, Rev.-Shields. 

Clipsbam, Kev.-Snow. Ridlmgton, Thomas Cheseldeu, esq. 

CoU-smore House, Earl of«Lonsdale. Ryatf, Matthew Pi£rrepoint, es>q. 

Edith Weston, late Robrtt Tomlin; esq. South LutTenham, Thomas Hotehkys, esq. 

Edith Weston, Walden Oitne, fsq. , Stratton, Sir Gilbert Heathcote, bart, 

Empingliatn, Thomas Forsyth,*csq. Teigh, Rev. Postlethwa.t 

Exton, Sir Gerard Noel Noel, bart. Thisslcton, George Fludyer, esq. 

Glaiston, H. S. O'Brien, esq. Tickencote, John Wingfield, esq. 

Hambleton, Capt. Gardner. «. Tixover, Henry O’Biien, esq. 

Ketton, Lord Northwick. Tolthorpe, Mrs. Brown. 

Lyndon, Thomas Barker, esq. - Tynwell, Rev. Thomas Paster. 

Morcott, Nathaniel Tryon, esq'. • Uppingham, C. B. Adderley, esq. 

Normanton, Sir Gilbert Heathcote, bart, Whitweil, Samuel Barker, esq. 

Oakham Lodge, Sir G. Noel Noel, bart. Wissendine, Earl of Ilarborough, 

Piltoo, R. G. Bateman, esq. 

Peerage. Rutland dukedom and earldom to Manners.—Of Essendcn, Cecil 
barony to Cecil, Marquess of Salisbury. 

Members to Parliament. For the county, 2. 

Produce. Corn, particularly barley. Cheese, some of the rich kind called 
Stilton (from having been first sold at an inn at Stilton in Huntingdon¬ 
shire), is made in the parish of Leafield, and in Catmore Vale. Timber. 
Lime-stone. Building stone. 

Manufactures. None of importance. Stockiug knitting ; a few tammies. 

POPULATION. „ 

Hundreds 4, and Soke 1. Whole Parishes 52, and part of Parishes 1. Mar¬ 
ket towns 2. Houses 3402. 

Inhabitants. Males 7961; females 8449 ; total, 16,380. 

Families employed in agricultdre, 2025; in trade, 1028; in neither, 505; 
total, 3558. * 

Baptisms. Males 247; females <222.— Marriages , 113.— Burials y males 145; 
females 153. 

Places having not less than 1000 Inhabitants. 

Houser. Inhab. Houses. Inhab. 

Oakham (capital)....223 till Uppingham....292 1484 

Total places, 2; houses 515 ; inhabitants 2595. 

? HISTORY, 

1016. Near Essenden, the panes at first repuiaed by the inhabitants and the 
men of Stamford, under the Baron of Essenden ; but the Saxous being dis¬ 
ordered in the pursuit, the Danes were finally victorious. - 

1381. At Burley-on-the-hill, the warlike Henry Spencer, Bp. of Norwich, 
assembled the troops with which he defeated the Norfolk insurgents under 
John Litester, during the time of Wat Tyler’s insurrection. 

1470. At Horne, April 27, Lancastrians, principally Lincolnshire men, de¬ 
feated, and 13,000 slain by Edward IV. As the fugitives cast off their coats 
which impeded them in their flight, this engagement has been styled the 
Battle of Lose-coat-field. The Lancastrian commander, Sir Thomas Wells, 

and 
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and Sir Thomas de Launde were taken prisoners, and shortly afterwards 
beheaded. 

' EMINENT NATIVES. 

Barker, Thomas, philosophical and theological writer, Lyndon, 1782. 

Bayly, Thomas, Bp. of Killaloe, editor of Theophylact, about 1615. 

Browne, William, benefactor to Stamford, Tolthorpe (flor. 15th century). 
Digby, Sir Evcrard, conspirator in Gunpowder Plot, Drystoke, 1581. 
Harrington, John, first Ba wn of Exton, benefactor. Exton (died 1013). 
Hudson, Jeffrey, dwarf to Queen Henrietta Maria, Oakham, 1619. 

'Russel, Richard, Roman Catholic Bp. of Porlalegro (died about 1695). 
Tib|}a, St. patroness of falconers, Ryall (dor. 690). 

Wing, Vincent, author of Almanack called by his name^Lufienham, 1619. 

MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

At Rurley-on-the-hill, James I. visited his favourite George Villicrs, Duke 
of Buckingham, when Ben Jonson’s masque of <( The Gypsies" was first per¬ 
formed, all the aci\>rs being noblemen. In 1606, nlieii Charles I. was on a 
visit here, Jeffrey Hudson, the dwarf of Oakfottu, wa$*scrved up to table in a 
cold pie. The park contains 1085 acres.. The* terrace is 300 yards long, 
and 12 broad. The front of the house, exclusive of the colonnade connect¬ 
ing it with the offices, is 196 feet long. The painted saloon which exlends 
the whole breadth of the house, is 66 feet long, 36 wide, and 55 high. The 
house contains many valuable portraits and othfir paintings*. 

In Exion Church are many very sumptuous monuments, of which the 
most remarkable are those of Robert Keylwjtjs, lawyer, 1580; Sir James 
Harrington, progenitor of very many noble families, 1591 ; Anne Lady Bruce 
(in a shroud and coffin), 1697 ; Baptist Noel, Viscount Campden (by Grinling 
Gibbons, cost 1000/.), 1683; I.icut.-geq. Noel (by Noliekcns), 1766; and Bap¬ 
tist Noel, fourth Earl of Gainsborough', and his lady (by Nollekens), she died 
1771. A great part of Extou Hall, which contained a fine collection of paint¬ 
ings, was burnt down. May 24, 1810. The deer park contains 1510 acres. 

At Lyndon was buried William Whiston, divine and mathematician, 
1752. 

North Luffenham was the rectory, residence, and burial-place of Robert 
Johnson, Archdeacon of Leicester, the founder of Oakham and Uppingham 
Free Schools and Hospitals, lie died in 1616. 

Uppingham was the rectory of the excellent Jeremy Taylor, afterwards 
Bp. of Howie and Connor, lie was married here to Mrs. Phoebe Laudisdalc, 
May 27, 1639. Btro. 


Mr. Urban, JVantagc, Dec. 21. 
N Mr. Lysons’s Account of the 
Town of Wantage, in Uje county 
of Berks, forming part of his work 
entitled “ Magna Britannia,” there is 
this notice: 

" Round the old Market Cross is the 
following Inscription : * Pray for the good 
Earl of Bath, and good Master William 
Barnabe, the builder hereof, 1580, and 
for William Lord Fitzwarren.'” 

From this account, the Reader, 
unacquainted with the local circum¬ 
stances of the place, would suppose 
that the Cross at present remained. 
No vestige, however, of this Cross 
continued in its original situation, in 
the market-place of the town, at the 
eriod of Mr. Lysons’s publication, 
ut the inscription appears to have 
been copied by him from the MSS. 


(preserved in^the British Museum) of 
Captain Symonds, who visited this 
town in 1614. 

Tlje writer of this article has lately 
recovered several fragments of this 
Cross, through the kindness of a gen¬ 
tleman residing in a neighbouring vil¬ 
lage, whose immediate ancestor pre¬ 
served them on their removal from 
their antient situation. 

The principal of these fragments 
appears to have been the tipper por¬ 
tion of tlje shaft, and contains, within 
Gothic niches rudely-sculptured, re¬ 
presentations of eight of the Apostles; 
the four Evangelists having probably 
occupied some other part of the Cross. 
No part of the Inscription remains oil 
any of the mutilated fragments. 

Yours, &c. H. W. B. 

Mr. 


* See View and Account of Bin Icy Hall, in vol. XL', n. 393?—-Eui^ 
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Mr. Urban, Dec. 29. 

EGftETTING equally with your 
Correspondent “ A. B.” (who in 
p. 320, in vol. XC'. has exposed some 
anachronisms in the “ Monastery),” 
“ that one who can write so well 
should write so carelesslyI beg to 
demonstrate, that the “Monastery” is 
not the only one of'tlfose fascinating 
prod bet ions from the pen of the 
“ Author of Waverley,” which is 
liable to animadversmn. 

For instance, in ‘"Old Mortality” 
the guards under the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth, at the Battle of Bothwell Brig, 
are described as charging with the 
bayonets; whereas that formidable 
weapon was not introduced into this 
country till the reign of William III. 

In “ Ivanhoe,” he expressly embla¬ 
zons the seal of Philip 11. as “ three 
fleurs de listhe Arms of France 
at that period were semte ftf fleurs 
de lis, and continued so to be borne 
till the reign of King Gharles V. 
when the substitution of the pre¬ 
sent bearing took place; which alter¬ 
ation was adopted by our Henry 
IF. in lieu of the quartering of an- 
tient France, borne from the period 
of Edward the Third’s assumption 
thereof. In the comparison of the 
crown or coronet worn by Ilowcna at 
the tournament, to one of “ leaves 
and pearls alternately,” he designates 
the latter a ducal coronet. The 
knight who arrests Albert de A4*l- 
voisin, announces himself as “ Henry 
Bohuu, Earl of Essex, Lord >lign 
Constable of England.” Now, the 
family of Bohun had qot the title of 
Essex till the 12th of Henry 111.« nor 
had Henry de Bohun ever that of 
Hereford, and consequently no^, the 
office of Constable, till 1199, the last 
year of Richard Caeur-de-Lion ; and 
as the sceue is laid at the period of 
Richard’s return from captivity, 
which was in 1194, De Bohun was 
not then in possession of the high 
office assigned him by the author. 

As “ A. B.” asserts, that th ') assign¬ 
ment of the works in questipn to Sir 
Walter Scott, “ is strengthened by 
the liberal employment of that feeble 
expression , * he undid,* which so fre¬ 
quently disgraces the mast beautiful 
passages. If c."— it may probably be 
deemed’ further strengthened by the 
knowledge, that, as the authors arc' 
equally fond of displaying “the pomp 
of Heraldry” in their works, so are 


they equally prone to err therein; 
for although the Falcon of Mannion 
soaring “ Sable in an Azure field*,” is 
certainly false heraldry, yet I believe 
the recurrence of colour on colour, 
though rare, is sometimes to be met 
with in old bearings: it might, how¬ 
ever, have been avoided, as the Arms 
of the hero of the “ Tale of FJodden 
Field,” are not those borne by the 
Lords Marmion*. In the 12th note 
to Canto 4, he says, “ If you will be¬ 
lieve Boethius and Buchanan, the 
double treasure, counter -fleur-de- 
lised Or, (I) langued and armed (\!) 
Azure, was first assumed by Achaius, 
&c.”* (Probably ^t was the terrific 
cmblazoury of this bearing that oc¬ 
casioned the Master of the Mint to 
clip what lie imagined were claws, 
and which drew on him the angry re¬ 
monstrance of one of your Corre¬ 
spondents).—When to the foregoing 
is added the decoration of James IV. 
with the collar of “ the Thistle brave 
of old renown,” an order which was 
only instituted (I beg pardon of our 
Northern neighbours), or revived by 
James V., I think the charge of 
carelessness is not unfounded. 

Yours, &c. W. S. 


Progress or Literature in dif¬ 
ferent Ages of Society. 
H0EVF.R, with attentive mind 
and contemplative leisure, casts 
his eye over the wide range of mo¬ 
dern Literature, will often find topicks 
interesting and important in their 
consideration to the curious enquirer, 
which yet, to the generality of read¬ 
ers, have never formed a subject of 
specific uatice. Assuming the period 
of modern Literature to have com¬ 
menced at the epoch of the Reforma¬ 
tion, when men’s minds, in most 
countries of Europe, received a new 
and a powerful impulse, and their in¬ 
tellectual sight enlarged to higher 
views of classical Learning, Religion, 
and Philosophy i—he .will find that 
the tastes, genius, dispositions, and 
capacities bf scholars, men of science, 
and of literary investigation, have ex¬ 
hibited themselves in various depart¬ 
ments or . spheres of lucubration, and 
been characterized by features emi¬ 
nently differing front each other in 
successive ages, as certain circum - 
* the Anns ut the J.ords Marmion 
were, Sahle, an arming sword, the point 
in chief Argent. 




stances 
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stances of a national kind have point¬ 
ed the general tide of feeling and of 
thought. 

The period which included the 
reign of Queen Anne in England, 
and of Louis the Fouiteenth in 
France, has long beeu considered as 
having been unusually fruitful in the 
production of men of genius and of 
taste; and whoever considers the 
number of eminent men who were 
then coutemporaries, and views the 
strength, scope, and lustre of their 
genius, as displayed in their various 
works, will probably acknowledge 
the truth of the option. * 

But a bias in favour of particular 
complexions of literary endowment, 
and of literary fame, has often de¬ 
veloped itself, — led by the example 
of reigning patronage and of courtly 
influence.—Thus, it has been noticed 
by writers, and among others by War- 
ton, that, iu the days of the First 
James, an inordinate love of pedan¬ 
try, quibble, and pun, was mixed up 
in the character of literary men, which 
often stamped an air of the ridicu¬ 
lous on their studies. 

Many of the works of authors 
under the Protectorship were dis¬ 
tinguished by cant and a ludicrous 
affectation of extraordinary sanctity 
of style and phraseology ;—and the 
literature especially patronized by 
Charles the Second abounded in false 
wit, and an extravagant fondness for 
smart and sprightly turns, epigrams, 
and profligacy of allusion, as wc are 
informed by Shaftesbury—who, him¬ 
self a polite author, wrote when this 
childish attachment to point and wit¬ 
ticism was ou the decline, and a more 
manly aud belter-regulated state of 
thinking had commenced. But spe¬ 
culating with a more general and com¬ 
prehensive review of the literature and 
the genius of the last three hundred 
years,—and this period comprehends, 
with a very few exceptions, all that is 
actually worth the notice of the cul¬ 
tivated mind,—the contemnlatist may 
be of opinion that sufficient grounds, 
from the prevailing feature and bias 
which marked each of these centu¬ 
ries, and the illustrious names which 
adorned the revolution of each, exists 
for a further distinction of the talents 
and sphere of lucubration iu which 
the exertions of mind were displayed, 
lie will probably think that the Six¬ 
teenth Century may, without impro¬ 
priety, be distinguished as tfifijrge qf 


Polemics, and of Scholiasts, in which 
the researches and tbe talents of re¬ 
formists and controversialists predo¬ 
minated, and the zeal and prodigious 
application with which the claisicksof 
antiquity were studied, and their text 
revised, was conspicuous over every 
other, branch of learning. That, in 
like manner, iheSeventeenthCentury, 
from the numerous writers of the 
first rank and lustre, who adorned 
the church and advanced the discove¬ 
ries of scieucc, might also, without 
impropriety, be designated the age of 
Divines and Philosophers, as, in the 
course of its Philosophy, or the know¬ 
ledge A’aturo’s laws and operations, 
accelerated by the intellects and the 
studies of’a Bacon and a Boyle, re¬ 
ceived an impulse, and achieved dis¬ 
coveries, which, as they were unpre¬ 
cedented) have scarcely since been pa¬ 
ralleled— while the eminent genius, 
combincd^wtVA piety, which siionu 
forth in* the upholders of our reli¬ 
gion, was equally observable. 

That the Eighteenth Century equally 
merits to be termed the age of Poets, 
Historians, Critics iu polite and ele¬ 
gant literature, and Moral Writers , 
—as liberal erudition was carried to 
a high state of refinement. Poetry 
received additional pathos and beauty, 
-—and a succession of Essayists struck, 
out, in England, a mode of intellec¬ 
tual entertainment, original in its 
plan and attractive in its form and 
highly-popular mode of execution. 

If, then, we examine the subject a 
little more minutely, and contemplate 
the literary chmplexion of the Six¬ 
teenth Century, we shall probably find 
that Us prevailing characteristic^ was 
a viiVilence of zeal in controversial 
and theological opinions,—aud on the 
other hand, unwearied ardour which 
talent and learning displayed in the 
revival and annotation of the antient 
classics. 

These signal and mighty changes 
in Religion were chiefly effected by 
the Cranmers, the Whitgifts, the 
lloopers,’ the Luthers, the Melanc- 
thons, the Calvins, the Bezus, the 
Zuinglitis’s, the Knox’s, the Bucers, 
and the Zuingles, — while tbe inde¬ 
fatigable talents of Erasmus, of Ju¬ 
lius Scaligcr, of Isaac Casaubon, of 
Gerard Vossius, of Daniel Hiensius, 
of the Stephens’s, and of Aldus, un¬ 
der tbe patronage of Mure, Wolsey, 
and other eminent men, went far in 
JDp^pfipX to the worli^the an- 
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tient classick* in their pristine beauty, 
and in establishing among the learned 
a taste for the compositions of Greece 
and Rome, which has never since ex¬ 
pired. 

' If we, in like manner, attentively 
view the literature of the Seventeenth 
Century, we shall fed that, however 
it was adorned with its Poets, and 
other writers, it certainly derived a 
pre-eminent character from its ad¬ 
vances in science, an\fairly merits the 
designation of an age of Philosophy, 
when, both in England, and on the 
Continent, it could boast the names 
of Bacon, of Boyle, of Locke, of Hal¬ 
ley, of Newton, of HAalbraiirfee, of 
Descartes, of Leibnitz, of Calileo^of 
Kepler, of the Bcrnouillis,' of Torri¬ 
celli, of Pascal, of Keil, of Grotius, 
of Puffendorff, and of Wolff,—great 
characters who flourished respectively 
within this period. 

The period in question m^y likewise 
justly be thought (in Eiiglaud'at least, 
and perhaps we may add in France) 
to have received a very decided and 
prominent feature from the genius 
and writings of such men as Hooker, 
Jeremy Taylor, Tillotson, Barrow, 
Cud worth. Usher, Lightfoot, Leigh¬ 
ton, Wilkins, Jeremy Collier, Chil- 
lingworth, Stilliogfleet, Clark, Bos- 
suet, Boardulouc, Massillon, Saurin, 
Flechiere, Fenelon, with various 
others, who at once reflected credit 
on the religion they professed, and 
adorned and enriched that depart¬ 
ment of literature to which they pe¬ 
culiarly attached themselves. 

Carrying our views forward to the 
predominant features of the Eigh¬ 
teenth Century, it may be affirmed that 
the period which matured the genius, 
and witnessed the career of Pope, of 
Addison, of Young, of Gray, of Akeu- 
side, of Thomson, of Goldsmith, of 
Cowper, of Collins, of the Wartons, 
of Reynolds, of Melmoth, of John¬ 
son, of Hawksworth, of Hume, of 
Robertson, of Burke, of Gibbon, with 
a variety of others of the first rank 
in our own country; and of‘Voltaire, 
of Rodin, of the Rousseaus, of Mon¬ 
tesquieu, of Raynal, of Diderot, of 
D’Allembert, of Arnauld Berquiu, of 
Schiller, of Goethe, of the Gesners, 
and of Klopstock, with numerous 
others on the Continent, who sus¬ 
tained these departments with bril¬ 
liance and success, is properly desig¬ 
nated the age of Poets, Critics, Mo. 
ral fVrisers, and Historians . 


The celebrated names which we 
have here enumerated were not, it 
is true, contemporary, but appeared 
through a series or period of years, 
which, from their concentration, and 
decided eminence in their respective 
intellectual walks, may be thought to 
receive a* complexion and a name 
from their lucubrations. 

It is likewise true that, although in 
the present speculative arrangement 
we have conceived that a sufficient 
and predominating colour has been 
imparted, respectively, to the periuds 
enumerated tor the classification we 
havc r made, — Poets, Artists, Histo¬ 
rians, and Philosophers, of consider¬ 
able and even of the highest eminence, 
have yet flourished anomalous to the 
order in which, under the preseut 
hypothesis, they are made to appear. 

Shakspeare, Milton, and Dryden, 
flourished in the Seventeenth Century, 
the Corneilles, the Racines, and the 
Boileaus, did the same;—as did also 
Otway, Butler, Denham, Cowley, 
Roscommon, Clarendon, Temple, La 
Bruycre, and Fontenelle; but these, 
however great and powerful their 
genius, were not, perhaps, from their 
number alone sufficient to impart a 
predominant name and character to 
the century in which they lived. 

Philosophy, likewise, is here placed 
midway between the infant efforts of 
intellectual cultivation,and the period 
of its most advanced knowledge $ and 
it may perhaps be said tfiat the vota¬ 
ries of science, numerically coutider- 
cd, have far more abounded in the 
18th than in the 17th century;—but 
it may be^replied that it was the 17th 
which elicited those grand discoveries, 
and furnished that profound and in¬ 
tense standard of thinking which has 
stimulated the minds of after inves¬ 
tigators, and opened the way to the 
present enlightened state of scientific 
enquiry. Id glancing through the 
course of these three centuries, into 
which we have speculatively divided 
the literature of modern limes, it will 
be seen that, though on the whole, 
with scarcely perhaps an exception, 
the light of human knowledge, and 
the genius of literature have been gra¬ 
dually advancing, yet that particular 
genius has appeared in the literary 
hemisphere capriciously scattered in 
very unequal degrees of excellence. 

Yours, &c. E. P. 

( To he continued. J 


Mr. 
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Mr. UsBAit, v Nov. S9. 

T HE villager of Great and Little 
Appleby ajre situate partly in 
Leicestershire and parljyin Derby¬ 
shire 1 that por^op^ ^pm .which ii 
in the. former ’«^ty%9ei|fefl^;’in the 
liundre^apd JpNfceoboe. 

T h ey pfA dlstantnabo u Mi sgllles from 
Ashbyod^ Ia Zoncb» nine from Tam- 
ffortyH -vfr^#.||'iftoo-upon'Trent f 
and Q*»|b~ ft fi^^Atherston. 

|ft|*Bapme»day Sur¬ 
vey, *»«M lands 

in App|eft|^’ppKtji^A|>(Ee Duptdution 
came to ^ of 

C hesktrei' to* the 

tenants daily m-th» «vealo«jtbt cen-* 
tury. t, r ,* r;»; 

The manors of Great Appkby wnt 
purchased by ,W«l«tao .Dixie 
(knighted m l804);Who<gaxefil;to the 
trustees of Market Bosworth School, 
which his great uncle had founded f 
and in their possession it atMlrenaains. 

The manor of Little Appleby is 
possessed by George Moore, Esq. 
who has a handsome house 1 bis fa¬ 
mily having been-seated, here since 
the reign or Elizabeth. 

A curious old moated house at Ap¬ 
pleby has been described and engraved 
in your vol. LXXXIX. i. 809. 

The lordaitipl of Great and. Little 
Appleby contain. abopt,ftftp0,acjef. 

The country- is a, fins champaign, 
principally qf .grfkzinfifawl, The si¬ 
tuation is very beauhys in 1808, 
seven- persons* were, living here, all 
able to work, whose united ages 
amounted to 593 years. - 
Seyeral years ago, one Joseph 
Greefl^ fell from the battlements of 
the church steeple. Without receiving 
any injury. The samemau, in striking 
the centre of a cellar* Had- more than 
1000 bricks fhjl upon him, and was 
very little MW** 

The Church, '('see Plate II.) dedi¬ 
cated, to St. Michael, consists, of a 
nave and two spacious ails* covered 
with lead, and a chancel covered with 
tiles.. Tlie jfdrtb aile of, fbe,channel 
beioftjgi School pt Bos- 

worth, TheSpwtis 1 handsome# near 
58 feet high, aniA contain# a good 
peal of six bejls, ofruoflern date, and 
a clock. is a 

of fhWcircumja- 

ted 

t itAyfflffln ted 


cent count#;' 

The d»< 
arches j,>U 

Gent." MW (j it iSSl. 



arches, each with clustered columns 
and ring capitals'. 

The advowson was purchased about 
1600, by Mr. Wm. Moulds and in 
that family it continued till 1736, 
When it passed by an heiress into the 
Dawson family s the present possessor 
being, Ed ward Has* son, of Whatton 
House, Esq. 

In 1697, Sir John MoOr£,'Knt. and 
Alderman of London, erected, a Free 
School here for ttie education of boys 
in the parish of Appleby and the 
neighbouring villages« which, by the 
Statutes in 1706, was made free for 
all England. TJie foundation is under 
the direction uf 13 governors) and 
since-1708 above 8000 persons have 
been educated here. The celebrated 
Dr. Johnson would have been elected 
Master of this School in 1738, could 
he'have obtained the degree of M.A. 

Mr. Glover, celebrated for the per¬ 
fection t o yji ich he lias carried the art 
of drawing in water-colours, com¬ 
menced his career in life as a Writing- 
master in this School. 

'! In 1800, that part of Appleby which 
is in Leicestershire, contained 116 in¬ 
habited bouses, and 3 uninhabited. 
.There were 167 families, consisting of 
883 males and 855 females, total 478; 
of whom 883 were chiefly employed 
in agriculture, and 804 in trade, &c. 
In the Derbyshire part, there were 
98 inhabited houses, and 4 uninha- 
bited.*** The families were 99; males 
899, females 888 { total 457. Of these 
188 were chiefly employed in agricul¬ 
ture, and 838 in trade, &c. N. R. S. 

• _ 

The Lords and Ladye of Humting- 
oos'j Entertainment of their right 
noble mothers Alice Countess Dow¬ 
ager of Derby. 

From a MS. in the Library of the Earl of 
Bridgewater (see our Review, p. 44. ^ 

T HIS curious Eutertaiuraent, 
written by Marstou, begins 
with the following laconic dedica¬ 
tion, which may stand as a proper 
counterpart to the prologue of the 
players in Hamlet. 

“ To the Right Noble Ladye Alice 
Countess Dowager of Derby, 

" Madam, 

“ If my slight Muse may sute your noble 
merit. 

My hopes are crown’d, and I shall cheere 
my spirit; 

But 
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But if my weak® quill droopes or seem* 
unfit t, [wit. 

•Tis not for want of worth, but mine of 

“ The servant of your honor’d virtues, 
John Marston.” 

When her Ladishipp approached 
the Parke corner, a full noise of Cor¬ 
nells winded, audr.when she qntered 
into the Parke, the treble Cornells 
reported one to another, as givenge 
warninge of her honor’s neerer ap¬ 
proach, when preVsntly her eye was 
saluted with an antique gate, &c. 

When the Countesse came nearc 
the gate, an olde inchauntres, attired 
in crimson velvet, with pale face, 
black haire, and di^jkinge r counte¬ 
nance, affrouted her Lattshipp, and 
ibus rudely saluted her : < 

*• Woman, Lady, Princes, Nimph, or 
Ooddes [no lesse) 

(More, sure you are not, and you seerae 
Stay, and attempt not passadg through 
this porte. [his courte, 

Heere the pale Lord of {£«t£nes keeps 
Rough visag'd Saturne, on whose bloudles 
cheeks [seekes 

Dull Melancholy sitts, who straighily 
To sease on all that enter through this 
gate, &c. 

Myself, Mcrinna, who still waight uppon 
Pale Melancholy and Desolation,” dec. 

[The whole of this speech is among 
the manuscripts in the British Mu¬ 
seum, but no more of the Mask. I 
proceed, therefore, with the descrip¬ 
tion in the Duke of Bridgewater’s 
manuscript.] 

This speach thus ended, presently 
Saturne yssued from forth the porte, 
and anxyously behoulding the Coun¬ 
tesse, spake thus: 

Peace ! stay it is, it is, it is, even shoe, 
Hayle happy honorB of nobilitye.^ 

Did never Saturn see or nere see such. 
What shoulde 1 style you, dec. 

Sweete glories of your sex, know that 
your eyes [skies. 

Make milde the roughest planet of the 
Even wee, the lorde that sitts on ebon 
throanes, [groanes. 

Circled with sigbes and? discontented 
Are forc’d at your faire presence to re¬ 
lent, c [spent. 

At your approach all Saturn’s force is 

Hence, solitary Beldam, siuke to nighte, 

I give up all to joye, and to delight. 

And now passe on, all-happye-making 
dame,” dec. 

Then passed the whole troupe to 
the house, untill the Countesse hadd 
mounted the staires to the great 
chamber; on tbe top of which, Me* 


rinna, having chaunged her habitt 
all to white, mett her, and whilst a 
consorte softly played, spake thus s 

“ Madam, 

“ See what a chaunge the spiritt of your 
eyes 

Hath wrought in us,” Sc c. 

After Vhich the Countesse passed 
on to hir chamber. Then follows the 
Masque, presented by four knights 
and four gentlemen, &c. The forme 
was thus: At the approach of the 
Countesse into the greate chamber, 
the hoboyes played untill the roome 
was marshaled, which once ordered, 
L a (Pavers sljded away | presently a 
cloud was seen to move up and downe 
almost to the tnpp of the greate 
chamber, upon which Cynthia was 
discovered riding; her habitt was 
blewe satten, fairely embroidered 
with starres and cloudes, who look¬ 
ing down and earnestly surveying the 
ladies, spake thus: 

“ Are not we Cynthia, and shall earth dis¬ 
play 

Brighter than us, and force untimely daye 
Which daring flames bcames such illus¬ 
trious light. 

Inforcing darkness from the claiine of nighjt. 
Upp, Aryadne, thie cleare beauty rouse. 
Thou northerne crowue,” &c. 

In the midst of this speech, Ari¬ 
adne rose from the bottom of the 
roome, mounted upon a cloud, which 
waved up untill it came near Cynthia t 
where resting, Ariadn^spake thus: 

“ Can thou, chaste queene, searching 
Apollo’s sister, [glister. 

Not know those stars that in yon valley 
Is virtue strange in heaven,” See. 

A flee many more compliments to 
the ladies, Cynthia replies— 

“ Let’s visite them, and slyde from our 
aboade. 

Who loves not virtue, leaves to be a god. 
Sound spheares, spreade your harmonious 
breath, 

When mortalls shine in worth, gods grace 
the earth.” 

The cloudes descend, whilste softe 
rausiquh soundeth. Cynthia and Ari¬ 
adne dismount from the clouds, aud 
pacing up to tbe ladies, Cynthia per¬ 
ceiving Ariadne wanting her crowne 
of starrs, speaks thus: 

*' But where is Ariadne’s wreath of starrs. 
Her eight pure fiers that studd with goulden 
ba rra 

Hersbyning browes ? Hath sweet-tongued 
Mercury 


Aduans’d 
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Aduanc’d his Sonnes to station of tha 
skjw. 

And tferoan’d them in thy wreath, he. 
Ariadnt —" Queene of chaste dew, they 
will not be confyu’d, 

Orfyx themselves where Mercury assynde, 
But every night, upon a forresi syde. 

On which an eagle percheth, they abyde, 
And honor her, Ac. * 

Cynthia — “ Tell them thei err, and say 
that wee the queene 

Of night’s pale iampes have now the sub* 
stauce seene. 

Whose shadowe they adore. Goe, bring 
those eight 

At mighty Cynthia’s summons, Ac. 

Presently Ariadne sings this short 
call, 

“ Musique and gentle night, e 

Beauty, youthes’ cheefe delighte, 
Pleasures all full invite 
Your due attendance to.thia glorious roome, 
Then yf you have or wilt or vertue come, 
Ab, come 1 Ah, come!” 

Suddenly, Upon this songe, the cor¬ 
nets were winded, and the travers that 
was drawn before the masquers sanke 
downe. The whole shewe presently 
appeereth, which presented itself in 
this figure: the whole body of it 
seemed to be the syde of a steepely 
assending woodd, on the top of which, 
iu a fayre oak, sat a goulden eagle, 
under whose wings salt in eight se¬ 
veral! thrones the eight masquers, 
with wisards like starres, then hclmes 
like Mercurye’s, with the addition of 
fayre plumes of carnation and white, 
then antique doublets and other fur¬ 
niture suitable to these colours, the 
place full of shields, lights, and pages, 
all in blew satten robes, imbrodered 
with starres. The masquers, thus 
discovered, salt still, until! Ariadne 
pronounced their invocation, at which 
thei descended t 

•• Mercurian issue, sonne of sonue of Jove, 
By the CyUsniao rodd, and by the love.' 
Oeuotely chaste you vow' Pasithea, 
Descends, Ac. 

And O, yf edr you were worth* the grace 
Of viewing majestic iu nforfatta face ; 

Yf ere to perfect worth you vow’d hart’s 
duty, . , [beauty.*.* 

Shew apiritt worth yaps virtues end their 

The violins upo& tbi* played a-rienj 
measure,in which t|lemasquersdancqdj 
nod ceasing, Cynthia apAke» 

“ Stay a little, add now breath yee. 

Whilst their ladies grace bequeath yee. 
Then mixe faire haudea, Ac. 

Cynthia charmes hence what may displease 
yee.' 


From ladies that are rudely coy, 

Barring their loves from modest joy. 

From ignorant silence, and proud lookei. 
From those that lunsv^ltaf of bookes, 

I blesse the fortune of each starry knight. 

From gallants who still court with oatlies, 
From* those whose only grace is closthee. 
From bombast stockings, vile legg-makers. 
From byardes and great tobecca takers, 

I blesse the fortune of each starry dame. 

Singe that my ebarme may be' more 1 
atronge. 

The goddes are bsrhnde by verse and 
songe.” 

Th a Songs. 

“ Audatious nighte makes bold the lippe, 
Now all court chaster pleasure, 

Whilst to Apollo’stharp you trippe, 

And tread'the gracing measure. 

Now meeie, "now bieake, then fayne a 
warlike salley. 

So Cynthia sports, and so the godes may 
dallgy,” Ac. 

During this song, the masqoers 
presented JJ^eire abeelds, and took 
forth their ladyes to daunce, &c. 

After they had daunced many mea¬ 
sures, galliards, corantos, and iavai- 
los, the night being much spent, 
whilst the masquers prepared them¬ 
selves for their departing measure, 
Cynthia spake thus: 

“ Now pleasing, rest; for see the nighte, 
(Wherein pale Cynthia claimes her right,) 
Is alimost spent, the morning grower. 

The rose and violet she strowet, 

Uppon the high ccelestial floore, 
’Gainri^Phoebus rise front's parramoore. 
The Faieries that my shades pursue. 

And bath theire feete in my cold dew, 

Now leave their ringletts and be qulett. 

Lest my brother’s^ye shoulde spy it. 

Then now let every gratious starr, 

Avoide at sound of Phoebus carr;. 

Into your proper place retyre. 

With boSoms full of beauties fier ; 

Hence must slide the queene of floodes. 

For day begiqa to glide the woodes : 

Then whilst we singe, thought you departs, 
I'le swear* .that. beeM you leave your 
taarte.” 

After this, i sbejtherd tings “ a 
passionate 7 ditty att tay lady’s depar¬ 
ture i” he theo present* the CiraittM 
with a scarf] and adds'; . "v 1 , 

,f Farewell, farewell, 

JTojr, love, peace, health, ■, - ■ ? 

.)«. you long dwell, ; . . 'f .’ 

With our farewell, farewfU.*| 

So the Countess passed onunkiHrfje 
came through Abe little.p*fk*.*jpc«tt 
Niobe presented hie with »■ enbtnet, 
and lo departed. 

* there 
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There ia a loose sheet io the copy 
of the Mask* on which are written 
fourteen slimes, of six and four 
verses each itttmea, being appropri¬ 
ated to a different indy, and exhibit¬ 
ing a complimentary address to Lady 
Derby. The first stanza is a stanza 
of thanks from the Countess herself. 
There is no directtoir in what part of 
the Mask these verses were to be 
Spoken. 

The speakers are in the following 
order: Lady Derb^; Lady Hunting¬ 
don! Lady Hunsdon; Lady Berckly; 
Lady Stanhope ; Lady Compton ; 
Lady Fielding! Mrs. Gresley ; Mrs. 
Parker; Mrs. K. Fischer; Mr. Say- 
cheverell t Mrs. M. ..Fischer.; Mrs. 
Daverss Mrs. figerton. * 


Mr. Urban, 


East Helfordt 
Sept . 2. 


O N reading the proper' Lessons 
appointed for the EreVtenth Sun¬ 
day after Trinity, out of the Bible, 
usually denominated the Great (or 
Cranmer’s) Bible (2d edition, 1539), 
1 was struck with the following pas¬ 
sage in the First Lesson for the Even¬ 
ing Service; in the ninth chapter of 
the Second Book of Kings.—After the 
messenger, sent by Elisha the Pro¬ 
phet to anoint Jehu King over Is¬ 
rael, had performed his errand and 
fled, and Jehu had informed the 
other officers of what had happened, 
the text in this Bible goes on to say— 
“ Then they besyde the Ilarologie hasted 
and toke every man his garment and put 
it under bym, and blew, with tronipeties, 
sayinge—‘ Jehu is Kynge, &c. &e.’ ” 
Having a reprint of this Bible (by 
Harrison in 1562) 1 looked 'into it 
and found the passage, word for word 
the same. Now, by referring to the 
13th verse of the same chapter, ac¬ 
cording to the translation used ever 
since 1611, your readers will find the 
parellel passage rendered tlfus— 

*• Tbpn Vhtey hasted and tU&k every man 
bis garment; and put it under him on the 
top of the stairs.; and blew witta trumpets, 
saying, ‘Jehu ia King.”* 

As I fiave not the smallest know¬ 
ledge of the langunge In which the 
Ojd Testament was originally com¬ 
posed, and was a good deal struck 
W$uL the, apparent discrepancy of 
tbi^ahpye passages, I naturally ap?. 
plied myself to all the Translations 


in my possession, and in a Latin 
Translation, printed at Leyden by 
C respin in 1529, I found the words 
“ Festinaverunt itaque et unusquis- 
que tollens pallium suum posuerunt 
sub pedibus ejus in similitudinem tri- 
bnnalis , et ceeinerunt tuba, &c.” 

In three other Bibles printed at 
Venice, tfy Reynsburch, 1478, at Flo¬ 
rence, by the Giunti, 1519, and at 
Antwerp, by Plautiu, 1590, the words 
are the same as in that of Crespin, 
1529. But in the Bible of Tremel- 
lius and Junius, printed at Hanover, 
by Wechel, in 1624, I found that the 
now commonly received text is adopt¬ 
ed ; •for the expression is—“ Tuuc fes- 
'tinanter accipicntcs quisque vestetn 
swam, supposuerunt ei in Fasligio 
Graduum, et clangcutes Lucciua dice- 
ban t, &c-” 

1 pass over other Latin versions, 
and proceed to some old English 
Bibles. 

The Bishops’ Bible (I56S), is the 
same as King James’s, of 1611 (now 
in use). But in Taverner's Bible, 
printed by Daye in 1549, and in 
Matthews’ Bible, printed the same 
year, we read— 

“ And they hasted and tofee every man 
his inantell, and put under him on an hye 
bench at the toppe of steppes, and blew a 
trumpet, &c.” 

Now, Sir, if any of your learned 
Correspondents would favour us with 
a literal translation of the original 
Hebrew, it might at ( once explain 
the seeming difficulties of the vari¬ 
ous extracts which I have made, or 
at least tend to reconcile the appa¬ 
rent contradictions therein. Jose¬ 
phus fiyuishes no clue to the mailer 
in hand, and Stackhouse I have also 
consulted in vain. The learned Si¬ 
mon Patrick (Bishop of Ely), in his 
Commentary upon the words “ upon 
the top of the stairs”—observes from 
de Dieu, “They did not stay ’till they 
came down into tlie street, blit forth¬ 
with upon the very top of the stairs 
of the place where they were sitting, 
acknowledged him for their Sove¬ 
reign, by spreading garments under 
his feet to tread upon.” And he 
adds, that Gousset guesses “ these 
were winding stairs in a turret , on 
the top of which tower they placed 
Jehu, th$t all the people might see 
him, &c.” Mr. Pyle diffidently re¬ 
marks, that “they forthwith spread 
their garments in the Council Room 

under 
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under hit feet for him to tread upon, 
or else railed a kind of throne with 
them for him to ait upon, &c.” 

Whether the original Hebrew will 
admit of all these different explana¬ 
tions literatim » 1 am completely ig¬ 
norant, but 1 fancy I can spy (by 
means of them altogether) a way of 
reconciling Cranmer’a text dith some 
Of the inferences obtained from the 
other Translators and their Com¬ 
mentators. For supposing that the 
stairs or steppes (as Matthews and Ta¬ 
verner designate them) were the 
winding-stairs or stone steps of or 
leading into a turret qr tower within 
which was the Council Room,* and 
such tower had a flat roof, on which at 
dial or horologe , or other of thecgr- 
liest measurers and indicators of time 
was conspicuously erected for pub¬ 
lic inspection ; this would in some de¬ 
gree reconcile the different ways of 
relating the same transaction, but 
would not justify a figurative use of 
the original passage. The Captains 
might certainly, beside such horologe 
upon the roof of, uud at or uear the 
top of the stairs or steppes of the lower, 
with their mantles , or upper gar¬ 
ments, raise a temporary high bench, 
tribunal, or throne, for Jehu to sit 
upon, from whence he might be seen 
by the people, when with trumpets, 
&c. he was proclaimed King. [And 
this supposition and enlarged state¬ 
ment, combines all the accounts given 
in the above Translations, s'. e. the 
liorologie in tjranmer; the similitudo 
tribunalis in the Leyden, &c. Bibles j 
the fastigio gradnum of the Hanover 
Bible; and the high bench at the toppe 
of the steps in Taveruer and Mat¬ 
thews.] But the quere zV, do the 
Hebrew words admit of, or justify all 
these different modes of expression 
(leaving;nothing defectiveiri any); and 
if dot* what is the genuine And literal^ 
translation of tne original passage, 
ns it came from ,the inspired Penman. 

Yours, dec. Investigator. 


Mr. Urban, Dec. IT. 

I AM not aware that the Font' for 
Baptism in the, Parish Church of 
St. Margaret, Lpthbury, has ejrer 
been noticed in youc. Magazine. It : 
is of statuary roarhie, and of the trud' 
autique Grecian model* and extreme¬ 
ly beautiful i it has four contract* 
meats, carved with a representation 


of Adaraand Eve in the act of tak¬ 
ing the forbidden fruit in the Garden 
of Eden, and that constituting the Fall 
of Man—the salvatipp^qf Noah and 
his family in the Ark*—the Baptism 
of our Saviour in the river Jordan, 
by John the Baptist—and St. Philip 
baptizing the Eunuch.—The Font has 
been from remote,^imes an object of 
great attention for the sculptor; and 
the workmanship of this has so many 
curious and interesting parts, that it 
is a very favourable specimen of 
performances of this kind. — The 
compartments have been chosen with 
great knowledge and taste, every 
one of,them alluding to the sacred 
mystery connected with it. 

The fate, Mr.^Malcolm, p. JOt, in his 
4th volume of Londinium Redivivum, 
notices this Font, as well as some Pa¬ 
rish Annals, extracted from a very 
ancient apd curious book belonging to 
the Parish, which 1 should otherwise 
have felt much pleasure in transcrib¬ 
ing for yflfar Miscellany. J. B. 

THE CENSOIl.— No. IV. 

Inquiry into the Progress or 
Anecdotal Literature. 

(Continuedfrom vol. XC. ii. p. 592.) 

[ T was never our intention to ex¬ 
hibit a Retrospective Review, or 
even a Catalogue Raisonnte , of all 
works relating to Anecdotes; but 
simply to record such as we imagined 
mi^ft furnish the Reader with some 
information respecting their origin 
and prevalence: of many nothing 
further than the title is known to us, 
as copies of them are not to be found 
in thb British Museum; nor do we 
wish ’ to conceal, that others, with 
which -the Antiquary may be fami¬ 
liar, or which have been alluded to 
.by modern writers, have escaped our 
notice. 

In 1603 was planted a story-book, 
entitled ff esiteardfor Smelts, 4to; a 
late entry of' which ogjLhe Stationers’ 
Books, in January 1619, describes it 
as the production oiKitt of Kingston . 
Mr. Stqevens, who had .perUlM .this 
Tract, supposes one Of its Jades to 
have, been the origjn of;ihe “ Cym- 
belfne’’ of/Shakspeape, and as sirch it 
pworthy of record. ,, v ^ ’5- 

*The nektr work that oqcur*' is 
^ Pasquil’s Jests, riixed with Mother 
BtinchV Me'rrlihents. HfTffereuQfo is 
added' a doox^ of Guiles*. Pretty 




and pleasant to drive away lhe te- 
diuutuesse of a winter’s evening.” 
B. L. (ondau, 1604* In 1606» ap¬ 
peared anotheredilioo, with “a ba¬ 
ker's doozen o|Gulle»,”and purport¬ 
ing to be “ newly corrected, with 
new additions. London, printed for 
John Browne, and are to be sold at 
his shop in Saint Qqpstone’s Church 
Yard, in Fleete-slreete,” 4to, contain¬ 
ing 26 leaves. 

“ Of one that lost his purse." ' 

“ A countrey man ^banning up to the 
tearme, by misfortune lost his purse, and 
because the summe was great, he set up 
biltes in divers places of London, that if 
any man bad found such a purse, and 
would restore it againe, lie should have 
very weil for his paines. *A gentleman of 
the Inner Temple wrote undef one of his 
billes, that he should come to his cham¬ 
ber, and did write where. So when he 


thegms or Speeches (call them what ye 
will) of our nation.”?——■“ I commend them 
to such indifferent, courteous,, modest 
readers, as doe not tbinke basely of the 
former ages, their country, and countri- 
men; leaving the other to gather the preg¬ 
nant Apotkegmes of aur time, which I 
know will finde farre more labour,” See. 

The tyne which Camden and his - 
friend employed upon this invalu¬ 
able store, exceeds the “ undertaking 
in which Sholto and Reuben I*ercy 
have been for several years engaged.’* 
These Remaines are no unworthy 
rejpresentatives of the Historians from 
whom they were collected, as well 
manuscript as printed i they are not 
clothed with that purity of language 
with .which Plutarch has struck fire 
into his tales, but, like most of the 
contemporary writers, they are quaint 
and pithy. Yet, had the English lau- 


came to the place, the gentlemau asked 
him, 6rst, what was in his pufse ? Se¬ 
condly, what countreyman he was? and, 
thirdly, what was his name ? lV £jr f quoth 
he, twenty pound was in my purse. I am 
halfe a Welshman, and John ap Janken 
is my name. John ap Janken ! quoth 
the gentleman, I am glad 1 know thy 
name; for so long as I live thou nor none 
of thy name shall have my purse to keepr j 
and so farewell, gentle John ap Janken 

The first person who attempted to 
combine Wit with History, and both 
with Elegance, was the erudite Cam¬ 
den,—a name which we are proud to 
rank in the annals of Anecdote. In 
his 11 Remaines concerning Britaiffe,” 
1614, he has preserved many “ grave 
speeches and wittie apothegms of 
worthie personages of this realme in 
former times.” No miscellany con¬ 
tains so much method and .research as 
thisf the Author, who blinded the 
Antiquary with the Scalar, Mtq§ ar¬ 
ranged his material s ; so as* to form. A 
complete body of Anecdotes froitf the•' 
earliest period ’British History' 
down to “ Heiw’qcfit’tBp great Epi-. 


I guage been taught in Westminster, 
Camden might have put them into 
> the hands of his scholars without the 
1 slightest danger to their minds.—He 
1 spurned immorality from hjs compo- 
1 sitions, with a grace peculiar to the 
! Preceptor and the Divine.—Hisstores 
were not drawn from the printed his¬ 
torians alone, he was familiar with 
our Monastic authors, and while he 
cast History and Topography into his 
Brilannia.be reserved the lesser anec¬ 
dotes for his Remaines. 

Constantine the Great “disswading 
one from covetousues, did with his 
lance draw out the length and breadth 
of a man’s grayp, saying* This is all 
that thou shaft have when thou art 
dedili if-thou canst happily get so 
much.** 

i . ■ -• 

“ Savage, a Gentleman, which amongst 
* tbe first English .had planted himself in 
Ulster in IrelkAdi advised hi* soune for to 
build a castle for his better defence against 
; the Irish ene/hy, 4b6 valiantly answered ; 


► body of Anecdotes fronfc'the That he vould.'aottruM ton casijecfs tones, 
period y ’British History ' - but to bis ucastle of bdbes,^ meaning/bit 


down to “ Heiifofflw great Epi-. 
gramnntisti” htifb %d the hupoifr of 
our Sovereigns be H said^ they have 
given utterance to ts‘ eatn’lfve ppf* 
tion of ' prefatory 1 page, 
Camden epeak§, fhu#,- *«- 

«• Twenty jreares sinci, jvhile / Bitfiop. 
(whose eiStfoljf for* his learning ip dqere, 


body.” * . - » ? * l 

A similar reason wps assignedTfey iC 
Laconiau^or the want of wafts'at 
Sparta. ^ 

s there vis a poore blinde man, ut 
Warwick-shirt, that,was accomited Very 


•• Teelatt; veares sinc4, jrhile J? BifJwp, cunning, in prognosticating of weather: 
(whose Wieitf# for his (earning ip d^rc t . Upon a day, Empstm, a great lawyer, as 
’ to me) turtedt Stef all our b e « road that Way, sqid in scorne of bis 

Bi>tojriM*fls#st4 then fiftde, IbMhrerre’ qjunnfhg,, I pray soetil me Father, when 
endes we P'|Um tpjaote apart the Apd- idojih the Sifhqe change ? The chafed old* 
_ \ r man, that knew*’his corrupt conscieaee, 

* Jtor jinotice oitlua work, »eeBtiti»h answered: When such a wicked lawyer 
BibhSftaptier, vol. J, ft. 4K *4 -> v a» you guetfa tv heaven.” 

The 




. Tile latter part of thia Collection 
ia devoted to the Apothegms of Sir 
Thomas More, by no means few in 
number, and which we beg leave to 
recommend to his future Bio»ra- 
pbers. We shall only quote the con- 
dud instate: 

“ Thiii usual! speech of Sft Thomas 
Moore, both of himself and other Book- 
breeders, which is also extant in an Epistle 
of bi^ I have resolved to close up this 
part. Book-makers are full wise folke, 
who paioe and pine themselves away by 
writing, to subject themselves to the cen¬ 
sure of 6tich which in Ordinaries and on 
Ale-benches will pill and pull them by 
their words, phrases, and lines, as*that, 
they have not one haire of honesty, or to 
use his owne words, Ne pitum boni hominis. 
But these he resembleth to those uuman- 


m tbe pulpit, ‘the stool of repent¬ 
ance.* For this imolen'ce the Kiqg 
ordered him to pull o£fhu fool’* coat, 
and to suffer flagellation and dismis¬ 
sal i and appointed as his successor a 
person called « Muckfe John,’ who 
was the last Jester in this country t. 
Armstrong, abitui a week after his 
discharge, put on a suit of black, and 
being interrogated concerning his 
coat, said, 

11 0, my Lord of Canterbury hath taken 
it from me, because either he or some of 
the Scots Bishops may have use for it 
themselves: but he hath given me a black 
coat for it, to colour my knavery with, and 
now f speak wljpt I please (so it be not 
against the prelates) for this coat hath a 
far greater privilege than the other had £.” 


nerly guests, which, when they have bin 
well and kindly entertained, flinch away, 
never giving thanks, but depraving and 
dispraising their curteous entertainment.” 

Few of our Critical brethren (nor 
do we wish to exclude ourselves from 
the number) from the Quarterly Re¬ 
view down to the Investigator, will 
be able to peruse the foregoing pas¬ 
sage without feeling an awkward 
twinge. Criticism in the days of Sir 
Thomas More was merely Oral, if 
we except the labours of the Com¬ 
mentators ; but had he lived to read 
the numerous Reviews, by which 
nblic opinion is directed, he would 
ave seen no reason to alter his idea. 4 
“ Wits, Fits, and Fanciest or, a ge¬ 
neral! and serious collection of the 
sententious Speeches, Answers, Jests, 
and Behaviour of all sorts of Estates, 
from the Throne to the Cottage. ” 
B. L. Lend. 1614, 4to. .In Longman's 
Catalogue df Old Books for* 1814, a 
copy of this tract is marked 25 L 
“ Helpe to .Discourse t or, more 
Merrimdbt' mixed -With Scfiou# Mat- 
tecar 6*, aTso 4 gi - glnms. Epitaphs* 
Riddles, Jests, Posies, Loyfi-toyes,” 
&C» !*nd. 1635,. f ~ 
AkcWiba^dK AemstrqiNg better, 
known by thq nake 'of Arehee , was 
Jester ttf the Court of Jtynes .pnd 
Charles 1. -—He had a .particular 
spleen against Archbishop Laud.Vho 
was, on more ocdtslons than ode, the 
butt of his wit. Afte*4be Liturgy 
bad been rejected ioficetland^hewad 
the temerity to ask thc prelat#,* 4 Who 
is fool now ?’ and termed the stool 
which was thrown at Forbes’S head 

4 Neale, Hist. Purit. II. 332. 


Few will think but what it was ne¬ 
cessary to pul a stop to the imperti¬ 
nence of this man $ lor, of all others, 
a Jester should never meddle with 
affairs ludwifl his immediate vocation. 
—-His Jerf* were printed in 12mo, 
with his portrait by Cecill, in which 
-he is represented in a long parti¬ 
coloured cloak, with a hat and fea¬ 
ther. Subjoined to the print are these 
lines: 

“ Arcbee, by kings and princes grac’d of 
late. 

Jested himself into a fair estate; 

And in this book, doth to his friends com¬ 
mend, 

His igys. taunts, tales, which no man can 
offend.” 

These verses seem to hint that Arm¬ 
strong had acquired a handsome com¬ 
petency. Granger doubts tbe authen¬ 
ticity «f the- bon-mots , and says that 
they ‘ are indeed, in general, very uu- 
worthy of hin^,’ 

A'Banquet of Jests, or Change 
oj[ Cjfeare. Being a Collection of 
Modernt'Jests, Jeeres, Plea¬ 
sant ACrrt‘Tales:” the 5th 

iropresfiiqp,: ‘‘ Pr@li|fl for Richard 
Rpystob,'^gnd arc 45 be fold at his 
shoppe im^rie-j&nfl^at thdogne of the, 
Aflgell, pp-,l9p. When the first 
edition whs printed,, we nwaU in¬ 
formed, but are inclined to fix, it iu 
IflSI'b anther Wppearf(tj#*lg3§. 

, * NoI 1ST a* Freest bo- 

' nest good# feliojjf? having fsp^s Aread* 
d>ar% Jerkin for the tjnoryf'wi Wares 
and an’balfe : as tootf'wv 'he^AiS comflast 

_:_ JS-tfr. _ 

f Granger* 

t Morgap^RbCBnix-Britanuicus. p.iW. 

^mother 
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another suit, for the good service it had 
done him, made of it this epitaph, 

“ Here lie iu peace, thou patieot over- 
co turner, 

Of two cold Winters, and one scorching 
Summer.'' p. 10. 

No. 37. A Spanish Traveller.-—A Spa¬ 
niard travelling from Cover towards Lon¬ 
don, being benighted, was forc’d to knock 
at > poore Alehouse for lodging; the Hos- 
tesse demanding his name, he told her it 
was Don Pedro Gonajes Gaietan, de Gue- 
' vezra .- to whom the good womau answer¬ 
ed, * Alas, Sir, my small house neither af¬ 
fords roome nor meat for so many.” p. 25. 

No. 106. “ A Gormandizer. — A Gor- 
mondizing fellow protesting to a friend of 
bis, that hee loved him is well ad he loved 
his soule: I tbanke you. Sir (said he) with 
all my heart; bat I had ratfler you loved 
me as well as you love your body.” p. 89. 

The secoud part of this Work was 
printed bj M. Flesher, folr liichard 
Royston, in Ivy-lane, 1633, p. 156; 
and is accompanied by tfemfoilowing 
poetical apology: 

“ My eldest brother, having had the grace, 
Of three Impressions (late) in two yeares 
space, 

Now ready for the fourth, imboldens me 
To presse unto the world hoping as free 
A welcome as he had, since to your view, 

I come in colours fresh, in habit new.-'.!, 
Borne without teeth we both were, that’s 
to excite *’ [bite. 

To mirth and sport, neither to snanle nor 
And in the second c course you shall not 
faile, ' ^Vale.” 

Jeare for his Jest, Taunt ready for his 

No. 143. ** One being demanded why 
great men were not so liberalhto Poets in 
these our da yes, as in torinft'r times, and 
they have been made answer: tlftt their 
consciences tell them liow^owttrthy they 
are of praises given tUmi by.Pqpts.’Akp, . 
119. . W -> v 

No. 186. « Hetnl Belie/e _I'tiiVe 

heard of a gre^M^slfate, that being 
often deceived by Mae Srunosi^vs of Queen 
Elizabeth’s ptdtesjppl Lhkt bee 

would never fcdwve Jlhve iw dead, until I 
he saw it &der p. 146. 

' This j|pM|v hac^ti>ii£e fop id its way 
into ro^'elS|i?5«fei'!ldctipp8. ^ 

Such are the leading" feaNire* in 
AnepdbiildHiatotY, prieftto Re¬ 
bellion w»n. T^fit waa proscribed^ 
comdf&ifjtffr, Ar*W%cience. We 
have tthti&to progress as Tar as tkp 4 
yeaf lm^lirkeb period every per¬ 
son Vias so Cdkqt, up witji tl;c Pole* 
(hie publications of the. ihihiS/t h ah I i t- 
ile upon any other subject could ob- 


• taio a sale. The horrors of War were 
followed by the gloom of Puritanism, 
and; although We respect the good 
order and regularity Which it main¬ 
tained in every family, we cannot bat 
regret that sour sternness, which 
blighted both science and fltonvivi- 
aiity ( afid the times when the mau 
who was so bold as to profess him¬ 
self a Wit, or to enliven those cheer¬ 
less days by occasional hilarity, was 
certain to be looked upon as one of 
the ungodly. Yet were Pembroke, 
Marten, and Chaloner, men who rank¬ 
ed amongst the reformers in Church 
and*State, not boon-companions only, 
"but unprincipled libertines, and of far 
less* morality than the calumniated 
Royalists. 

We have now passed the anec¬ 
dotes of former ages, and are about 
to enter upon a series compara¬ 
tively modern, when a more sprightly 
style was introduced: iu order, how¬ 
ever, to connect the Jests of the 
reign of Charles II. with the Apo- 
thegmes of the preceding sera, it 
was necessary to explain why, dur¬ 
ing the Usurpation, specimens of this 
department of literature are. not to 
be found. Yet there is a work to be 
included in the antient class, which 
appears to be the last of them, and 
in the perusal of which, we divest 
ourselves utterly of the Critic, ami 
approach it with true Bibliomaniac 
gratification : it is entitled, 

“ Worcester's Apothcgmes; or, 
Witty Sayings of the Right Honour¬ 
able. Henry (late) Marquess of Wor¬ 
cester, delivered upon several occa¬ 
sions, and now published for the be¬ 
nefit of tint, Reader. % T. B. a con¬ 
stant observer, and ne lesse' admirer 
of his Lordship’s wwdom and loyally.” 

“ Rt prodtesse. Volant «t deltedtare.” 

“ Loadolfi printed Jry J. Cfowes, 
for^Edward VtacKf^ofe, at thi* Angel 
in "fit. Paul’?. Cfiurch-yard,^ifi6fr,” 

*?• - C- . 

prefixed to thin volume ie’a curious 
Wopd-ctft, representing King Cqaoe* 

I. and the Marquess,- with a third 
person standing behind a king with 
a pair, of yeabes/ iu which his ikla- 
jesty puts a pil$p of money. In qx- 
^ternaf appeafence it differs but little 
froth,the collections which have al¬ 
ready 'pasted in long review,’ but 
in spirit and interest excels them all: 
instead of the neat but light airy 

■ sketches 
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•ketebet of character which the edi¬ 
tor* qf Pee/e and Tarleton have given 
Mi we have here the full portrait 
drawn by a matter’* hqnd, and exe¬ 
cuted with true dignity. Yet were it 
possessed of no other qualification 
whatsoever, it bears indisputable claim 
to notice as the only work of this 
kind daring the gloom of the Usur¬ 
pation i as a Chronicle of Piety, Loy- 
altj,rfLnd Affection, it deserves a place 
in every Library, and is well worthy 
the attention of a spirited Editor. Be¬ 
fore we proceed to its contents, it will 
be proper to give a brief account of 
the Nobleman, whose name it bear*. 

Hbnry Somerset*, second sou to 
Edward, Earl of Worcester, wasborn 
in Herefordshire, 157T : lie was edu¬ 
cated at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
which he quitted for the sake of tra¬ 
vel; and on the death of his elder 
brother, became Lord Herbert of 
Ragland t in 1627 he succeeded to the 
Earldom. In private life be was do¬ 
mestic, virtuous, and devout i and 
ventured but little into public till the 
Rebellion, when he came forward to ’ 
assist his Sovereign, and was created 
Marquis of Worcester at Oxford, No¬ 
vember 2, 1642. In 1645, alter the 
fatal battle of Naseby, he entertained 
the King at Ragland Castle, which 
fortress he afterwards defended against 
the Rebels, and which was the last 
garrison in England or Wales that 
held out for Charles I. U was apr- 
rendered, August life 1646, on ho¬ 
nourable terms, which were batalv 
violated, and the Marquis himself 
seized, and committed custody in 
London, where he died in the same j 
year, and qu interred in*'Windsor. * 
His sayings wprfc >collec%d and pub¬ 
lished bv iiilqslfriqdiwod fello|-^ 
suffereffOr. Thojpnsifoyley i many of 
them were afterwardsAricor^orafeul 
into a smalHnUfe eqjttlfd? “ Wiffy 
Apojjiegms delivered at several feme*- 
and # upon several jpsasit air.bt K. 
Jaiqes 4. g. Cbirniu Marquis of 
Wo rceafer. Lord Bacon, and Sir.Tho- 
maV More r Load, ltpio, |65&: 
wrfrk which Granger considers as 


again, he sainted his Majesty with this 
compliment, * Domine, nan mss digttut.* 
The King reply ed onto the Marqaeue, 
* My Lord, 1 may very well answer you 
agaio, I have not found so great faitb in 
Israel,' •****. To which the Marquessn 
replied, ‘ I hope your Majesty will prove 
a defender of the Faith*. 1 * 

ifyoth. 27. “Ut was wont to say. 
That a plain dealing friend, whose friendly 
councel was requited with cboller, and 
disgust, was like a [kindled] turfe, that 
(whilst a man bestoWed breath upon it to 
enliven it) returnee thankes to the well- 
willer, by spitting fire in his face.** 

Apoth. 57. *• When it was told his 

Lordship not many hours before he dyed, 
that leave was'obtained by the Parlia¬ 
ment, uatjie might he buried in Windsor 
Castle: (wjiere there is n peculiar for 
the family, within the great chappell, 
and wherein divers of his ancestors lies 
[lie] buried) with some sprightlinesse he 
spake aldud, * God bless us all l why 
then I shall take a better Castle when f 
am dead,ijjan they took from me whilst I 
was alive s'" 

Such was the salt of that despotic 
age; but Wit was about to experi¬ 
ence a much warmer reception under 
a happier reign. The change, how¬ 
ever, produced little benefit; the 
broad indelicacy of our earlier Jest¬ 
er* was forgotten, and with it that 
epfirseness of language which once 
passed for pleasantry : while the 
cardfessness which prevailed under 
Chasfces II. although it served to 
polish our tongue, rendered Us poi¬ 
sons more deadly, as it shed a gloss 
Over them, afterwards unveiled by 
Collier, and palliated by Congreve. 
At Court, conversation was merri¬ 
ment itself, and the model was but 
4po cjQSfl/^noitat 1 in private life i 
the courtiqra wrho thus trifled away 
thdir feme, may find some extenu¬ 
ation, Af n©^ dgcum, for their con 
duct) ihfI who having 


beefit weti/bdta, 
had not 
dqurige 
eudbred juir 
ttkenf f^Kir^i 
ilhfeMe them 
life" 


patit 

thejj^! 


fed3u ji 


a 

decidedly ipuritf^a " ^ **t , i 

♦ Wood, Alh. Ox. e4«. a BUks, v«JU ^T. the gaieties 
col. 199. fngonityw Kgg i 

G est. Mao. January, 1881. # , 4 


well educated, 
grept personal 
t late- wars, but 
.hardships for the 
‘ ‘ , 4fta Usur- 
exile, where 
braved 
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braved 
work 
settled 
pshc'reistored to 
the 

and the man 
must 
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nuit bare been of a disposition pc* men's.—A good digestion turtmth nil to 
cnliarly cold, who -could not testify health." 1 

bis gratification at bis country’s wef- He died In 1661, leaving the re¬ 
fare by unrestrained rejoicings. Tbe mains of h» sequestered estate to 
qod-hnmoured Monarch (for we Jesus College. As a proof of his 
ave. no just reason here to view unimpeachable life, it is sufficient to 
hip in any other light), was pleased observe, that in the Cambrian Re- 
wilh the hilarity o( his subjecti,*and gister he 4 is classed among the Wor- 
observed a line of conduct whidh was thies of Wales, 
calculated to gratify their prejudices, 

when it coula not win their esteem: * 

still we roust accuse him of neglect Extract* from the Memoir* of the 
to the needy Loyalists, who had lost Court of Poatosu, 1767, from 

all in his cause i of this, Butler is a Original Letters written in 

sad and shameful example, and the -French. 

reader cannot but pity the roan who r l ’’HE following Anecdotes will be 
was deserted with ingratitude, aud ‘X acceptable, particularly at the 
whose wit, bright &s ijf Beamed, present unsettled stale of affairs in the 
coaid scarcely {insure hip existence. Peninsula. 

In tbe mean time, conviviality, in «* The Favourite* was now raised to 
it« widest sense, was professed by the the post of Prime*rainister, created 
Court, and followed by the nation $ an Earl, and had a regiment assigned 
hence the levity which thence pre- to him as a guard to his person. He 
vailed, and hence the numerous col* was preceded through tbe streets by 
lections of Jests which uvwload the drums beating, and a law was pub. 
shelves of the Bibliomaniac; the lished making it treason to speak ill 
greater portion of them, however, of the Minister, 
are deservedly forgotten, and we may “ Arrived at this zenith of gran- 
exclaim, * curst be he that moves deur and power, he displayed his rage 
these bones, ’ without any great of- against the aotient nobility of Portu- 
fence to Literature. gal, in a very extraordinary manners 

Before we enter upon the.‘Jest and exhibited a resentment not to be 
Books’ of this reign, we wish*to satiated. He proceeded to efcaspe- 
take a decent leave of the Apt*- rate his Master at the whole order of 
thegros, from which we have derived the Grandees, by representing them 
so much pleasure... The last spcci- as a factious and disloyal body, and 
mens that occur, are from the mouth in consequence was permitted to ty- 
of Dr. Francis Manset, Principal of rahiize at pleasure otA them. Al- 
Jesut College, Oxford, a man “ as most every day brought with it the 
excellent for his sufferings as for his imprisonment of some or other of 
oxtraction." He resigned’his Head-; the Portuguese mobility; among them 
ship of Jesus to Sir Eubule *Thel£ the Coiintde Ribiera was arrested, 
wall, knt. on whose deegase. he was aWNwici to .prison, where he still 
again chosen, but ejectedXfc Hdfr ' O coh(i(kies, 'though his crime is yet 
proceeding which carpel Jfiit excita yhiroq*^ t, / * 

the indignation, of Hfigy Royalist )« cis, the Captain of the 

against the Visitors.^ ml (hotRestfi*. Q,dean's tipard-jpeim fallowed; his 
ration he was relocated* and reMpsd afdlities, integrity,) opd resolution, 
a Bishop rick, olf agEigpt^pf his age , rentUfeAhfcn incapable of stifling re- 
and iuarniities |^mr r vdkidt Jle re- flections wfcidwwere too 'obvious to 
signed his jsituaUp% V>0 Jsfckins, tbe,|iqeanditt Portuguese. H# mas 
whom h*, had broughtJMp ^o ioy- arrested whilst iH^of an pgkie andfp- 
alty. Lloyd kgs pStesw^ed 'three, ver,. and In that dangerous condNibn 
which he calls the noitjciMiabit conveyed to a d*m$f*dungeon,m the 
oFhissdyjMHpt^ii^ ** fort of §p|nt Gearn^’situate on a rock 

" ton* at th^mouth W the Tagus, the 
and pl^tPsKiinlacbieubrteds.worms *. spring-tides in which often overflowed 

Jtof • the cave where he was 
’-Bis physician represented 

* Qount lVOvyras. 


—Keep ft 
vatton. an 


dia^’uid by'oSMt# tbeddot 
a. naturalize other » confined. 


^sop thought diffweoliy. 


his 
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hit ill state of health, and the dan- on the Counted* it touched him very 
sera that must arise to bis patient seittihU Id his reputation t it is' not 


from a confinement is such a place i 
but this remoastraoce not being at¬ 
tended to, death soon pot a period 
to Cagliari’s sufferings. His body 
-was buried in the most obscure man¬ 
ner, in the neighbourhood oflhe fort, 
and his widow, a lady, of the house 
of Holstein, banished to a solitary 
habilqjtion, where she drags out a 
miserable life, iu want and distress, 
not being so much as permitted even 
to return to her own country, though 
she has frequently petitioned for that 
purpose. His two sons are confined 
in the fort of St. Cvall, and probably 
for life. • t 

** This nobleman had two brothers, 
one a Knight of Malta, who hap¬ 
pened to be at Farrs at the time of 
Cagliari’s misfortune, the other was 
then in Portugal s the latter was in¬ 
stantly banished to Mertola, where 
he still continues, and the former was 
ordered to return home; but being 
aware of the Minister’s power, and 
unrelenting temper, he refused to 
obey, and was outlawed; the French 
King, commiserating his condition, 
gave him the command of a regi¬ 
ment in his service. 

“ The Dtxt victim of this Minis¬ 
ter’s fury was the Count d’Ovedos, a 
nobleman of the royal blood, ad¬ 
vanced in years, aud so zealous of 
his Sovereign’s and Country’s dig¬ 
nity, that he Had greatly impaired ms 
fortune by maintaining a figure in his 
Master’s service, superior to hi* abi¬ 
lities. This nobleman'never loved 
the Favourite; and the King having 
observed lh^ Carvalho's house d*! 
escaped the earthquake, , which,. hi* 
Majesty attributed to lhe kiqdq$sl£f 


-to be doubted therefore, but thattbis 
noblemau was stimulated by the' re¬ 
collection of bis own ill fortune, to ■ 
resentment, on hearing the Minister's 
character thus recommended on so' 
unreasonable an.qjccount. The an-' 
swer, fiowerer, cost the Count his li¬ 
berty, and pdbbablyhii life, for he 
was soon alter arrested and thrown 
into prison, where*he still continues-,' 
if alive, without being ever admitted 
to know his offence. 

“ This aged nobleman, when ar¬ 
rested, was used very cruelly by the ‘ 
magistrate wh<f took him into cus¬ 
tody. !?o& th% latter went to the 
Count’s hopse before bis usual hour 
of rising, and understanding, as he 
expected, that the Count was 1 not 
stirring, iys burst into his bed-cham¬ 
ber, drew hispoignard, and laying hit 
hand on the Count’s breast, told hitn . 
he was thi?"i3»g’s prisoncr,fan(l that - 
if he moved he was a dead man. The 
Count awaking, and recollecting btm- 
lidf a little, said, 1 Doctor, it ih not 
your poignard that frightens me, but 
the King’s commands compel my sub¬ 
mission ; and my allegiance to my 
Prince obliges me to obey his orders, 
by Whatever messenger hesends them.* 

*« When it is reflected, that the 
Count was a soldier from his cradle, 
and the magistrate*, a Doctor at Law, 
this frdswer of the Count’s not only 
shows his coolness, and the peculiar 
temper for which he was famous; 
but displays, in a very humorous - 
light, (he absurd behaviour of a man, 
who, being, a civil magistrate, knew 
So little of .fei* office as to think his 
pdig&frfcd dfmofry efficacy than bis or* 
dets, esnefclallyjn a place where the 



cularly said, (bat tf*it Adit vf ^ “ The D^e^Sffc roens, a Prince 

Heaveiriy*approbation of (lie .Minis- oflhejMapn mt$kpi$kt hojr to the 
ter’# %rtues, that hts hopfb'hadle** crown, Walter tj|p ■b’WlnCtioh of that' 
caped the -earthquake, the (common bnqch if i|£nmiminj(y ookon the 
prostitutes mint equally be esteemed thronejPhai been many years in bk- 
paragons of virtiM&aad high in the ^ niShmeiltf &dV at present resides in 
favour of their. Maker, a*#eit«s> Germany. The dSefle of^fis exile is 
Sty*«, or street where they lived! bad variously' talked afybf.qsb^it is 


not suffered. f 

“ The Count d’Ovedo* bad Suffesei 
immensely by the earthquake*. he had 
lost two whole streets„Jhjr (Mtt cak| 
mity, so that this royal eulogy on Die 


said, that this misfortune QHHIMd on 
account of a passion lift »OnfStained 
for the rnuid<daiuaff m<jhe Mar¬ 
chioness ue Tsvdra^fhb was bettead- 
tdi sud tbktHMe crime consisted in 

1 .• I • I I C . I'l f 


Favourite seemed ao inject t silifs^ being syen on his knees before this' 

* * young 
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young lady. Other _ 

* bed because be advised his elder 


Others, that be was ba¬ 
nished because 
brother, as heir la entail to an estate 
settled by the King, Don Peter, on 
the second branch of the Royal Fa¬ 
mily, aot to relinquish his right to it. 
For on the death of the Infant, Don 
Francisco, uncle to, his present Most 
Faithful Majesty i Don Aatoniol ano¬ 
ther unde, and brother to the de¬ 
ceased, pretending to his estate, it 
true claimed by ibeanephew, Don Pe¬ 
dro, brother to his Majesty» but this 
difference was amicably rattled be¬ 
tween tbetwo parties; the Infant Don 
Pedro remaining possessed of the es¬ 
tate, And a compensation being al¬ 
lowed Don Antonio fdr it, add after 
him to Den Manuel, another surviv¬ 
ing brother of his. But the rights of 
Don Mijgael, who had likewise been 
named m the same will, and a was the 
father of la Foens, still remained un¬ 
satisfied. La Foens was therefore 
desired also to accept ofrao accom- 
modatidn, but to this he never would 
consent. 

*' Even the two natural brothers 
of bis Most Faithful Majesty could 
not escape falling sacrifices to the 
despotism of the Minister. The elder 
was inquisitor-general i the Minister 
directed him to license a book con¬ 
cerning confession, in which it was 
contended that, on some important 
occasions, it is lawful to discover 
what is revealed wilder the soul of 
confession j this proportion is known 
to be so contrary to the doctrine pfi 
the Romish Church, that the Prince 
refused compliance. Count d’Oeyras 
went to bis house, in order to pet*.* 
suade him. The discourse at this In¬ 
terview grew so warm, tbalfiie^Coaiit 
called tne Prince trajttor 
latter drew a poignas^itfi 
A younger bi olbec y o#|i|l 
accident, being pi 
and prevented lor 
elder, who had ‘ 
repaired imped 
but could not 
the next day llii 


ment at the detachments of dragoon* 
perpetually traversing the streets, 
conducting some miserable vietlibs in 
dose chaises to the places of their 
confinement, where they were never 
heard of more." 


Mr. Urban, Bervtondiey, Jan. 2. 

J HAVE in my possession a MS. 

consisting of 548 close and neatly 
written pages, which appears to'havo 
been the work of Edward Jefierye, 
about the year 1668. Its contents 
may he ascertained by the following 
verbpae title-page, &c. 

• “ Speculum 'fundi: or. An Epittomy 
and Abridgement of y ■ histories of sev’ral 
of ye most famous Empires, Monarchies 
6e States in y* World : viz. tin Hist*, of 
the Jews, ye Austrians, Persians, Granada, 
& Romans, w*h y e Empire of y e Turkes, 
England, France, Sptine, Castile, Navarr j 
wth y« Kingdoms of Arragou, Catialogma, 
Naples, Portugal, wth Venice, Denmark, 
Poland, 6c Sweden; w th the Lives, Deaths, 
& Acts of the Bps, ArchBps, Patriarchs, 
6c Popes ot Roome ; as also a trew Cro- 
nollogie fc exact Account of the famous 
& memorable Passages, Occurrences, 6c 
thinges, from y* Creation of the World to 
this present Age. Conteimnge Prophets, 
Judges, Kinges, Heroes, 6c high Priests, 
antient Fathers, doctors, scoolmen, mo- 
derne divines, witnesses, lawgivers; wth 
Historians, Phisitians, Alkimists, Poets, 
6c Sibbils, who have flourished in there 
respective Ages 6c tyme9, wth ye Original 
duaptions 6c periods of the mo*t renowned 
Mkmarkies in y« World, sbh y s tymes of 
there eminent Conversion to y* Christian 
fayth | religious Orders, famous Cities 6c 
Academies, w*h yCnames of there Poun¬ 
ders 6c tymes of there particular founda¬ 
tions. Councils, Heresies, 6c Innovations, 
tofifctiktyr wqh the most remarkable Provi- 
depgffh Cap^veties 6c Persecutions of tba 

i. Prodigies, 

- 6b Sciences, 
land aeve- 
into divers 

™ ye .* 

i Opkefeaiioni.collected Oft of th« 

n»ost Canon's 6c. iroved hist-tdlng 6c 

CrOBOtoges^AKni dically «b*p**«rfor 

the Benefit dt .j[hb Sdf Hie Mttdiflp 6b 
by soldiers.' Bdlb tfa#rfnee«fwqf»* ilnquiwtive aboutJ^prijakels dftStates 
taken into pri- fc>U»ngR-^olUsf8W_*ut of aa- 



canous 




tssenssjt 

wiinonpvifi|.tMpna or a trial. 

“ Mncfr jMWwLlbnJMme time, ij 
may be tnfiy<efeMMfhtfjr-above 
or fifty of the ^^MobHity tin 
went the same fate, kfitoranch thaf 
men were struck with fear audmnanfi, 

^ T A 


Verall Authors By JEdwmd Jefferye." 

It appears to' ImtEpwen written for 
pj}bjica||aji,«bpt 1 cannot find that 
intention suffer-wae carried into effect. 
Bsdbablv some of your Readers, if 
jfca woujf favour me by the insertion 
of Ibis, litpki pTv me lomewbat of 
” the 
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the Histpry of (bp Author, and whe- The Gouotry immpdiati 
ther any other Work of hi* i* known Frankfort is level t but t 
at preseat, W. B, B. chain of bold hill* six or si 


Lsttbbs from ibi Comm but. 

(Continued from val. XC . it, p, 691.) 
Abttbb XIII. 1 
Cologne, Aug. 29, 1818. 

H OCK aod BbenUh wines are 
fnucb drank at Frapkfort, and 
the wine glasses at table are all green. 
In private bouses the bock produced 
to guests is usually 50 years old, and 
I. Jrank in green glasses, so thin, that 


The Gouotry immediately round* 
Frankfort is level ; but there is a 
chain of bold hill* six or seven miles 
to the North of the town. The bridge 
over the Mayne it a handsome one. 

The Post-office and all the public 
Offices close from twelve to two, and 
all the inhabitant cease their em¬ 
ployments in ostHf to diae. Coffee 
follows immediately after dinner.*** 
We found at (Ms Cassino 40 or 40 
newspapers. Several daily papers are 
published at Frankfort i one of which 
contains a list of the strangers arrived 
at every Inn % we saw tomay our own 

ver 
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they quiver from the weight of the » pieces of monep are worth 2 florins 
wine. This is considered essential to and 42 krentzess. There is no such 
the flavour. We find nearly all thh coin as a fldrio. There are krentzers, 
wine sharp aud rather sour* and the 3 of which are worth a penny. There 
reason is, that it is only once in six or are 10 krentzer pieces, each worth 12 
seven years, that the season it warm krentzers, and twenty krentzer pieces, 
enough to ripen the grapes. The each worth 24 krentzers. Sixty 
last year in which they ripened was krentzers make a florin, which » 
1811, and this wine is prized, and about Is. or two francs and three 

bears a high value. There is a fa- sous. 

vourable prospect this year* but Frankfort was antiently a free town 
three or four weeks of hot weather Independent of other States, as perhaps 
are still necessary to bring the grapes it# name may import. It has reco¬ 
in to perfection, and at present the vered its independence since the fail 
weather is cool and autumnal. of Bonaparte, and is governed by Its 

Several carriages with four horses own Magistrates: but the Allies have 
came into Frankfort whilst wo were a garrison here at present. 1 visited 
there. The fore-horses are always the public Madhouse, which is under 
placed at so great a distance from the souerintendance of the Magis- 
those behind, that there is room for .trates. It contairy^bout 50-patients, 
another pair between. There is no chiefl^paupers, aft# the majority wo- 
postillion to the fore-burses, but tl$fy. men. The hauaejs in a confined si- 
are managed by one postillion; and tuation in the middle of the town, 
are fastened to the shaft-horses by with a very small garden, in which a 
long ropes; if they swerve the pd*-*" few of the mpn aod women were 
tillion has little power over J^em. ' talking together. The rooms are 
To-day we met at breakfast tvfe very clean, toe house well painted aod 

lishmen who are going «W V rmlfte is " wfciUvuailmdw The bed# are of wood, 
far as Cologne. One is a young wv and, topping boards, elevated a 
Captain, who hipiiTsd1«sjts8l| ^ ^ 
the Southof BrWfle^ThjNnmejlih 
made the toils % KjS* 

To-daywe, dzenr .Ifft,jumwa^tfiiii 
bookseIle^M»bt i»s.The^i^5jrqn¥nd- 4 fcif 
somajmrks lately published, each in by 
1 volwlijo. .contaimsfe^W 5 jsfetbp’' not 


the flavour. We find nearly all thh 
wine sharp aud rather sour; and the 
reason is, that it is only once in six or 
seven years, that the season it warm 
enough to ripen the grapes. The 
last year in which they ripened was 
1811, and this wine is prized, and 
bears a high value. There is a fa¬ 
vourable prospect this year; but 
three or four weeks of hot weather 
are still necessary to bring the grapes 
into perfection, and at present the 
weather is cool and autumnal. 

Several carriages with four horses 
came into Frankfort whilst we were 
there. The fore-horses are always 
placed at so great a distance from 
those behind, that there is room for 
another pair between. There is do 
postillion to the fore-burses, but ttfify. 
are managed by one postillion; and 
are fastened to the shaft-horse* by 


0? 



’iy"* • 


long ropes; if they swerve the pps-*' few of the mpn 
tillion has little power over libera. ' ifalking together, 
To-day we met at breakfast tvfo ^ very clean, 1$e hoi 
lishmen who are going oW. roifte as " whit 
far as Cologne. One is a ypupg JfWy and* 

Captain, vbo m*iiTsd1«sjti8l| ^ ^ 
the South of stgh 

made the toil* 

To-davwe, dzenr .If fe, 
bookselle^sbt is.The^k^pl^rqnand- 4 fcif 
somanmrk* lately published, each in by 
1 volfSko. .conUiqiSpfUws not 

Rhum. aud a 4®e*«™»ttfln • of the that 
CountnL hs&ngtffe&|hey would be * tojjt 
got upror ajjalf, ty^t , wW| 

hear the 
and in 


agSHp- * h 

dimed, each iq by 
feF|4w9 jsfeth?’' not 
• of the that 
Utney would be * |blt 
«d ajmif, ty*t, 
ree guineas ; —N 

are rather A 


ing boards, elevated a 
head. There are 
ging-room, and 
the stoves and 
e it impossible 
OP himself either 
ovi, *They do 
w*r burfcpuld 1 find out 
s of fastening 
eds. Those 
prmwapt confined* 





30 Tour through Germany.—Mayence—Bingen. [Jan. 

off at tix in the diligence, in company no prospect; and on deck there was 
with the two Englishmen. no protection on the sides. At 7 

At the village of Hockst, about five the thermometer was 57. The morn- 
miles from Frankfort, there is a very ing was dull and hazy, but the day 
noble pile of building, which in Eng- gradually improved, 
land would be thought a palace; with As far as JSihobn the views were 
a chapel, and every thing in the most tame j we only arrived there by din- 
princely stile. It mi built in 1773, ner-time/ about one o'clock ; the 
ny two brothers, tobacco roahufac- wind (West) was contrary, and our 
turers, who bad made a fortune. It rate about three miles an hour. Two 
is now failing into rffecay, and seems awkward large oars were used by 
uninhabited. We had in the diligence the boatmen, but they relied chiefly 
two ladies who could not speak on the current of the river .for ini- 
French. pulse, and the oars were rather for 

At dinner at Mayence we met with keeping the vessel in a proper direc- 
a Russian family» a gentleman (or tion«- The Views resembled those on 
nobleman) with his two sons and their 4be Humber; there being a chain of 
physician. They havfe been hi Eng- hills about three or four miles to the 
land; and are travelling fop* the health right of the river. The cabriolet was 
of one of the young men. They vi- in a small boat moored alongside the 
sited London, Bath, and Manchester, packet. The thermometer in the 
They are very intelligent people t and water was 61. 

interesting in their manners*. One of Between Mayence and Bingen we 
the young men, on our asking if be passed an old Abbey which has been 
found the English civil, said (in Eng- converted into a House of Correction 
gtish) “ O yes, much more civil than and Mad-house. Saw one or two of 
French or Germans, not civil in much the great rafts ot timber which float 
speaking, but in doing.” He spoke down into Holland. They are above 
with great animation of the character one hundred yards long, and have two 
of the English nation; and said he or three huts on board. They are 
wished he could see in Russia the used for the conveyance of goods, 
English families to whom they had and when they arrive are broken up 
been introduced, that he might repay and the timber sold. The value of 
their hospitality. He spoke with a raft is from 5001. to 1000/. 
great dislike of Paris and of the At Bingen we lauded and dined. 1 
French i amounting-as it seemed to bought IS large green gage plums for 
me to a national prejudice; saying, 4 krentzers or l£d. At Bihgen the 
there was no sincerityjn the French, river contracts, and i#> closed in on 
&c. &c. This family*!* going up the both sides by steep hills, generally 
Rhine, and will winter in Italy as the clothed with vines, rarely with wooo. 
yonng man cannot bear the climate Our rate of progress increased to four 
of the North. This afternoon we put miles in an hour from the rapidity of 
our cabriolet on board the packet- the stream. The vines are low, 
boat for Cologne. Tft£ jphpcge for about j^jhree fast high; they are in 
its conveyance was enormous—t44 „ r <tf*s y and have all the formality of 
florins, or about 95- fratrti,. besides^ a kitchen-garden ; the reverse of any 
12 francs each for oust om| passage Unite hfaufiful nr picturesque. To 
1 florin for embarkalionf^rj^rUkiiig* make W^i^veTeq we passed 
the carriage to the rifer. W* ydlajjiy^in pic(bi$iqua sjtua- 

Auguat 27. Thtt'rtofhing we afci- lions; md-fugreat uumJjSer qf old ba- 
barked on the RBitE^vntnnhe tw#t ronialCasues on romantic pDiftU of 
English gentHggpen wiiom I men- n»c*i ani bold eminences. .Thehuis in 
tioned. Therh ^ t Smutch ^general 1are.cpf& aAkrd.k^pKd, 
gentleman oiwifboarajtatt IntqUi&fnt^ and. the want of wood cnpoLifie coat- 
young man wMo h t rayellmg pqusateif ( for. rfhe topsTof the hi Us 

in Italy, adB pftMUe tfcell-inftr Aed on loth sides of the riger are of pearly 
traveller ep-^JiiiiiAi, from (|eipiide. an u$fomi height* Jurat have the ap- 
The -‘whit#- Comptel' amounted to pearancc ps if ||e country was level, 
from 50 or ^ except iuc*el£ where the river has 

The boat wasrong and narrow} mqua*a. deep channel or bed for its 
about 7 feet wide^Mfeabio was tfbw?’ quussp. 4 . 
fortable, but crowded, adH afejNIkd . Nbar Bscoanffh the boat stopped, 

*• ' £ * and 
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and aottie of tit got out and walked 
forward three or fonr mile* by a 
foot-path amongst the vineyard*. We 
passed opposite the picturesque vil¬ 
lage of Weal, with a ruined cattle and 
old walls. Here the packet-boat over¬ 
took pa, and at the turly boatman 
would not wait or corn)' Ur shore, 
we were glad to getiuto a small cqnoc, 
and were paddled to the packet at 
some tuque from the stlmueas and 
narrowness of the boat. 

Near Saiht Goar the scenery be¬ 
comes very grand. The rocks on 
both sides are bold and striking, and 
the river is inclosed within narrbw 
limits) being perhaps betwetu 3 and 
S00 yards wide. Several castles are 
seen on both banks i sometimes three 
are visible at once. The winding 
course of the river continually pre¬ 
sents new points of view. Near St. 
Goar there is a whirlpool in the river; 
the water seems to form a circular 
hill, with hollows rouud it, but there 
is nothing dangerous except for a 
small boat; and there is also plenty 
of room to pass without approaching 
the whirlpool. If the castles and vil¬ 
lages were taken away, the natural 
scenery of the Rhine would create 
very little interest. 

It became dark before we arrived 


There was formerly a bridge here 
over the Rhine* 

Before breakfast I went into the 
Cbureh of St. Caistor, which is an 
old Saxon building with towers; it 
stands dose to the river on a piece of 
low ground which was formerly an 
island. <• The iuteimr is modern, and 
contains nothing material. This seems 
however the principal Church. The 
river is here out much wider than the 
Seine at Paris, but is very rapid: at 
eight we again embarked. The ther¬ 
mometer at four in the morning was 
58, at nine 59. The town of Cob- 
lenlz forms a sort of bow along the 
shores of the rivers Rhine and Mo¬ 
selle, just st their confluence; and 
over the latter river there is a very 
handsome bridge of 14 arches. Cob- 
lentz signifies Coblend, tbe blending of 
two rivers. 

After leaving the town there was a 
beautiful vie«( of it, and of tbe op¬ 
posite rock ofEhreinbreitatein. There 
are wooded bills behind the town, and 
it is a more interesting place than 
Majence in point of situation. Soon 
after quitting it the views became 
tame. 

We passed the village of Weiser- 
thurm where Crnsar crossed the Rhine, 
and where the Austrians thrice cross- 


at the village of Botfart, at half¬ 
past eight;—here we stopped, and 
the company divided themselves 
amongst thtee village inns to pats the 
night. Had the wind favoured, we 
should have reached Coblentz. 

August 38.—We were summoned 
at three o’clock, and embarked at 


ed it within the last thirty years; 
there is a pyramid to the memory of 
General^Hocke, who* crossed it here 
in 1794. 

We passed Nevfied, a town which 
stands low, on the banks ot the Rhine, 
and where the Moravians have a set¬ 
tlement. Gere we put on shore a 


four io the dark, and daring a shower, paralytic gentleman, 
of rain. The charges for supper, beds. Our company to*day had the addi- 
andapint of rum, for three pefloOs, tion of Scotch parly; two gentle- 
were only about 8s,. The servants*' men, with their father, an old infirm 
expect nothing. " t , man. tfe£ gentlemen is come 

We passed sr fdifr cables ind^vil- foj t/ie purapso of taking sketches, 
lager, bnt thdqe was^ifeinj^veryeffhei^for v proffitMor amusement, but 
interesting before we fkaShdu C«te- appdkrjtyfee I suppose the 

lentz. .Toe day graduatty-itusnded, fMjfSr. dwinjoeot two years in 

j -j ghusVers. '.Italy, an^'has been vpcy industrious 

Coplentz * in seeing evera^hiklg, making draw- 
>wn with ing* of atm^u^remain*, &c. He is 


and thtflwiud dispersed the shunters. 
About'seven we td. Coplentz 

to bred#!. ^iSr is vtown with 
10,900 »sfea|bti, ^Aitoated on a 
sraaH eletatrunrbn the left bank of tpil 


is wtown witn tngs of anuqu$ contain*, See. He is 
ulitpated on a **y*qui£k and JMHfatein sketching, 
left bank of and is i nujfl wnjjteil and well- 


Rhine; frith sevqgkl Chnrche£ Op- educated man, bptaiiph 40 |t and 50. 
posite to it, there nr«.tfbld, proj&t- He was grdstly diMPpa&Cedkuuthfthe 
~ and almost insulates tock on the Rhine, which h4 o jN Hyvad had no 

i bank, with a forfyetfs callet grgHeur; that tneWH* were tame 
inbteitstcin, which is cotjsideted and ugbrokeo, aqdytfae castles were 
egnable, and defenfq Ifm lovrp, %f ^ aqd£ot picturesque. 



Isthmus of Darien.^—0w Native Gemus. 




•* > At tbe Tillage of Andemaghwe 
patted an old Gothic Chbrcb with 
tour towers, and toon after came to 
the Cattle of Bammersiein, in a ro¬ 
mantic situation on the right hank. 
Tbe scenery near Anderbach im¬ 
proves, and the hiila again rite on 
noth tides the rifSr# several of the 
rocks in this neighbourhood are ba> 
ealtic. 
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effort of human labour titan- the 
Great Wall in China,—4o say nothing 
of various kinds of stupendous works 
projected and accomplished by other 
nation** 

With regard to the united contri¬ 
butions^ in men and money, of the 
Allied potentates, this part of the 
plan,' incumbered with many difficult* 
ties, might perhaps be dispensed with ; 


11Ill m ! lllii ! m If il t WJ i 


village of Lists to dinner $ tbe nine project might be accomplished with- 
dSegushmen sat together. X. out foreign assistance, by an Associ- 
(To be continued.) ation of Merchants and other opulent 


Mr. liana*, 4 slan. S. 
)£RM1T me to offer some addi¬ 
tional remarks concerning the 


ation of Merchants and other opulent 
individuals of this Country, sanction¬ 
ed *by Government, and indemnified, 
as before stated, by a perpetual toll. 

* Yours, &c. Projector. 

P. S. The completion of this nn- 


. . - ... .. . -i “ g . i * • u* * wiuuivuvu V« Rasas mu- 

project for cutting through the lath- dertaking would requite mafiy years i 

®“* ® f £« ,e “» nol,c ^, “ P* 48a * . so that, independently of the ultimate 

The first step would be, to send advantages to be derived from it by 
out one or two able surveyors (with comroer “ ia | na f,on*, it would, during 
the requisite protecttng/ac ilities from iti progreM> afford fcbour and sub" 
the respective Governments) to as- ghtence to thousands of unemployed 
cestain the practicability of the pro- | nhabilanti of thlg and other conn- 
ject. Their charges might be de- triej 
frayed by a voluntary subscription of _ 

opulent merchants i by whom indi- ®" 

Ih. low of tbm t wb« ripl.QQ „» „ 0 „ A „ 0 „, 

wo ” ,d »« f«*«. •«PP°”L g ii! I)i«rj-AT or Katitb Bmm, 

port of the Surveyors to be against 

the undertaking * but if it should be tt was finely said by Akeniide,— 


tbe undertaking i but if it should be tt was finely said by Akeniide,—- 

in favour of the undertaking, they, 1 -„ from Hea „ n deBCends 

the aforesaid subscribing merchants. Tie flame of Genitu to the human breast;” 
should have the>:*ivilege oyprming 4 , - 

themselves into a chartered body, ik has been generally acknow- 

be termed “ The Itthmua of Darien ledged that, the aspirations of true 
Company who, at the completion -Genius, if they have been regulated 
of the undertaking, should receive have not been dependant upon 
interest for the money advtpced, by toe advantages of Education, or the 
a toll on every vessel passing a|epg Learning, 

the canal, similar tqtthpt levied on ! , t or the contrary, been 

ahips passing through*fng SSflmdc thot^bt, thatmthaugh Education, io- 
That this Project involves in i^ r ^cl^i|f^l of intellectual 

self various saw 'em (ffifdifficulties^, Jdf, afforded, facilities, in 

cannot be deniaA attuMEhesgffimy^ |Wjfc<pr%.tesL^»ctiBg. the fine 
be mentioned^ lit* w ^‘* e 

ht expected ,, p 3} 

wl AiMptfC&MGfwd 

hm garb so^W iffimf i ifri a dj ^ ^i rc n m - 

WP& environ 
gh capricious 
numerous ob- 
y, want of educa- 
of patrouage arouad 
• . v. 

ite paintings of Ukoumh 

Tffi tflvAbfl tilM flfalt 

ightief intent qlrnfi#impressions of imagery. 


cannot be deuis ^S tt^^jwOTpy' 

be expected^odfeipotlMal jef|||p**f' 
and the arrangegp^u^trf^osr'^byaS. •tb ^yd ffiyyi 
respecting RgaiKtary ^roffjetlan for> oplipied bfc 
the par^es^i^|sidi , agaj|m will fcirstfiG 
natives ofdlfo oljlEKr/* BinFthese garb and* A 
pidmiurhihdipMpSHMl the stances 
execution oli>lm mmyftafc,fmc>wooid *1 


tha ioterior •ftoppostbffwn 
or conducted through ymgjp- 
de between them—be a 
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or of fine an<l.illimitable prospects of ud propensity, which led him to 
iaMtguwry existence i—tha bursts of poetry and to song j or whether ece* 
feeling and of sentiment which gaina tain aaaociaiiona in early childhood or 
utterance,—not perhapa in the cbas* infancy opened, at once, hia percep* 
tiaed and measured flow of eloquence, tiona and hia taate to a range of thinlc* 
which dietmguiahea the man of ex* *ng vastly aoperior to Ibo ctaadaid of 
tensive inteileetnal cultivation, and hia ordinary compeers, haa been a 
refined habita of thought,—which queatioo, which,*™ the opiniona of 
attenda the perioda of the atudent many, ia atill undecided, 
long inured to poliahed numbers and Whatever be assumed aa the ope- 
academicai honours,—but rather in retire cause, or whether there be aoy 
the aimple, but plaintive language and cause which may no termed opera- 
thougbta which ia underatood in every tire or secondary, (thus referring this 
age and every nation, which com* disparity to the immediate decree of 
mands respect and admiration among the Deity,) the fact has repeatedly of 
every class of society whose “mind’s Jate been sufficiently evident to the 
eye” ia capable of opening to pleasure world,—of Genius, io the more re* 
beyond those of sense,—of feeling a fined studies or the human mind, rk- 
sympathy with paaaion and sentiment iug, aa it wfere, from the clods and 
abstracted from mercenary views and the dunghill, and attaining, from its 
sordid joys,—these artless hot fervid own native stores of imagery an d 
emanations of a mind alive to “ gen- force of sentiment, eminence, and 
tlest beauty” roust be ever read with justly-merited fame among the pro¬ 
peculiar interest and avidity, by all ductioua of thpse higher lucrubators, 
descriptions of mankind, who can ap- who, from the appointment of natare, 
preciate the generous flow of a heart or certain favourable circumstances 
cast in a fine mould, and fired by Connected with their moral being, 
emotions far above those of his own retain, in general, an exclusive do* 
level and occupation. minion in the empire of mind. 

Whether it is that the child of It is certain that the powers of 
Natare, in her rude unlettered cha- mind or of understanding are as un* 
racter, has peculiar appeals of his equal among subordinate and labour- 
own, and that bis beauties, from ing classes, as amoug those where 
their intrinsic pleadings, find their mind is cultivated, and endowments 
way at once to the hearts of ail j— carefulljkexpanded* 
or from the benevolent wish to fds* Obseue two peasants of equal birth 

ter and animate.to still greater tilings and fortune, perhaps the one appears 
(he humble but aspiring swain, in btttpid aad duiltas the clods which 
whom dawns the fire of Genins,—it hii industry attempts to fertilize and 
is certain, that all ranks feel a slid- animate, and his sordid soul revolves 
den impulse within them (although in a narrow circle of gross enjoy* 
that impulse may possibly nevdr re*, meets, whilst the other enjoys his 
alize any active or permanent dismay faculties in far brighter vigour,— 
of patronage), to eufegigh, butF'ren- thinks d^th v greater precision and 
der honours and i assistance-to, hind fcorrectaessAand looks upon men and 
whose productions gild? Wif b a^ ncw ,-things wttiAieap atute and aspiring 
radiance, tbe^Helle<yM>fe^r^pt* % ' 'Wglip—dktflgromagjmeqnaUy far from 
The appearipCe nfQMfejHetory jMWh# a M nature’s scenery, 

phenomena dWan<^mnJnJ%£Trflb- ^ninrnmgh tile ’delightful medium of 
ral aad ^ tcMsuring the fitness 

give himtelo speqnfeyhns to*th*jr~ of things material and< immaterial, 
existencoxtfd the eebkc III profound 

The prj^fljflpfWivesfi^btor on the met^m0h,-^Su faculties, 

subject ofwhwp its laky, Kgs compo- sfi*Ji'^r :dpei^oa« nrces- 
nent principle™ antt its sUmplatidb wry tonrefdnr k«iur a& proficient in 
mediums, mightj^i rgfe&ifr these, bufwts, W^^eetned, re¬ 
fer theories varieasmfthndkd mat jApquuied deaf Ao 

tba openings of the bcJH| Iffiiltidb. e ve£MbifC*wrd esIrc'.^Jfen* , 

Whether from bis bi«|, tbq sen* Jjwey* tgutseats ’tjprq occurred hi 
sank who rises to y » M »sa|sts hatted vinced anacotc* 

iramunities, poised ti jjjp ffil ss ggi ity in mechanical ieven* 

Ghirr. Man, Jamunyfioet^t *-* *» * / $ > , it 0 n, 

£ ’ J 
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tion,-—have made discoveries far be¬ 
yond any thing which their rank and 
level would warrant an expectation 
of, but still the association of mind 
here argued, are of a subordinate 
description to the mental standard of 
thought which shall view nature and 
mankind as the cflnmon materials by 
which its Genius should rise to the 
attainment of new truths, or by which 
it should create .fresh systems of in¬ 
tellectual delight. 

This vast disparity, however, in 
the thinking conceptions of indivi¬ 
duals of the same rank and occupa¬ 
tion, must be assumed to militate very, 
powerfully against the hy|w»thesis of 
Helvetius, and others/ who have 
taught that it is education alone, 
combined with certain favourable 
circumstances and moral tempera¬ 
ments, which constitutes the sole dif¬ 
ference between the understandings 
and capacities of men. _ 

The passions, which the French 
philosopher speaks of, as the con¬ 
stant excitements to Genius, can 
hardly be reconciled with a sober 
examination of facts, as clowns may 
be often observed, whose animal pas¬ 
sions and temperaments are ardent, 
and easily excited, whose mind and 
imagination seem, yet, wholly dead 
to the fiuer intellectual passions, in¬ 
capable of exercising abstractions, 
and of creating, in idea, ait associated 
thought, or a poetical image,—while, 
on the other hand, those who have 
drawn the eyes ol their contempora¬ 
ries from their extraordinary con¬ 
ceptions and endowments of mind, 
have often been of a retiring dispo¬ 
sition, and have been by no means 
distinguished by the warmth or im¬ 
petuosity of their animal passions. 

The capabilities iu this last case, 
seem to depend, flot upon the pas¬ 
sions or the moral temperament, 
although these are often useful in 
aiding the flow of mind,.pnd although 
certain circumstances, ’often, .consi¬ 
derably facilitate their expansion,— 
but, rather upon a decided, and pe¬ 
culiar pre-disposition implanted, ori¬ 
ginally by the Author of Nature, for 
these pursuits, and these Associations. 
Iuddeu it may be thought that suf¬ 
ficient grounds exist for concluding 
that, although the intellectual per¬ 
ceptions arc often elicited and de¬ 
termined by extrinsic means, a set¬ 
tled bias for this or that pursuit is 


always originally latent in the hu¬ 
man mind previous to its actual de- 
velopement. 

The Literature of our Island may 
be said to have, of late years, ex¬ 
emplified the truth of reflection of 
this injure, as it may also be said 
to have been fruitful in generating 
Poetical talents, of no inferior order, 
emerging from plebeian rank and sta¬ 
tion, and the actual progress which 
they achieved in polite literature and 
sciences, when this genial principle 
of mental emancipation has struggled 
into birth, surrounded by poverty, 
antt by every other deteriorating cir¬ 
cumstance iu the shape of coarse and 
•sordid minds in those to whom they 
would naturally look for example, 
for patronage, and support. 

Generous and emulative spirits,— 
emulative of that high and heaven- 
born genius which disdains to be fet¬ 
tered by the dull range of thoughts, 
which circumscribes the souls of 
those among whom they were bred, 
—they have, at length, risen to a 
standard of excellence which has ex¬ 
torted the suffrage of honourable 
eulogiuiu, even front the fastidious¬ 
ness of criticism. 

This may, perhaps, be said with 
justice of Chattcrton, of Burns, of 
Bloomfield, of Drew, of Gifl'ord, of 
Clare, and of Kirke White. 

The fate of Chattcrton,— his ad¬ 
vantages in early youth,—-the won¬ 
derful powers which could, whilst so 
young and so destitute of every gift, 
except alone that of Nature, ima¬ 
gine the poems which, it is generally 
acknowledged Ins genius had a great 
share iu composing,—-'together with 
the standard and merits of his la¬ 
bours,—-have long been before the 
public, aod have, perhaps, been suf¬ 
ficiently analyzed to enable criticism, 
iu all after ages, to form a fair and 
correct judgment. 

Burn* has likewise passed his or¬ 
deal?—** flattering* on the ■ whole, it 
must •be said to be, since almost 
every author of eminence' and of 
weight, has joined -in eulogizing his 
powers, and the delicacy of his sen¬ 
timents. Sprung from obsenrity, he 
rose to distinction and notice by the 
strength and variety of his poetical 
conceptions, and quickly drew the 
p&ffonage and flattering caresses of 
the rich/ and, if his career had not 
been tarnished by profligacy of life. 
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and a course of vices, unworthy, at 
once of the resources of his miad, 
and the reputation to which he as¬ 
pired, might have sustained a cha¬ 
racter correspondent to his menial 
rank. The variety and copiousness 
of his genius will not be disputed; 
the beauty, tl\e vigour, and tl^i grace 
of his Muse have, generally, like¬ 
wise been the subjects of the highest 
encomiums, especially of late, since, 
as it seems, the fashionable suffrage 
of criticism has discovered that high 
rank which Scottish phraseology and 
thinking ought to occupy iu human 
literature. 

Bloomfield has had a large shire 
of public acknowledgment,—his pro¬ 
ductions have been favourably re« 
ceived at the tribunal of criticism, 
whilst all who could feel, and all 
who could appreciate pathos of sen¬ 
timent, and simplicity of description, 
have admired that mind which, hav¬ 
ing submitted to the menial drudg¬ 
ery, and all the servile offices of a 
rustic, could enroll them in the an- 
uals of Harmony and Song. 

The two next whom we have men¬ 
tioned arc Gifibrd and Drew, although 
their class and character of genius 
are widely different,—the one a Poet, 
and a man of polite literature, and 
the other a Metaphvsician, they were 
yet, in their birth and origin, pretty 
similar to each other. Of mean pa¬ 
rentage*, and, during the period of 
childhood, notion I y destitute of the 
common means of instruction, Gif¬ 
ford, however,af!rrwards experienced 
the advantages of education, and was 
admitted to the immunities which let¬ 
ters afford, and has proved, by the 
ardour with which he alLachcd him¬ 
self to these pursuits, and the works 
he actually accomplished, that there 
was originally implanted in him a 
native sympathy for the more refined 
exercises of intellectual converse. 

Drew, although characterized by 
similar circumstanced of life, Wasted 
perhaps tile advantages which dis¬ 
tinguished Gifford. Condemned to 
labour with hfrbands for his subsist¬ 
ence under the coutroul of a sordid 
and ignorant master, he at length, 
as he tells us, accidentally, • in bin 
boundless thirst for imbibing literary 
knowledge from any’'thing in the 
shape of books which fell io his ytay* 
met with Locke’s £ssay on the ’Hu¬ 
man Understanding. Upon beginning 


to read, he was struck with utter as¬ 
tonishment. It seemed to treat of 
subjects of which, before, he had no 
conception, and to endeavour to 
fathom matters beyond the bounds 
ot human comprehensibility. Filled 
with a train of new ideas, which 
seemed altogether above the stand¬ 
ard of * h is former thinking, — his 
energetic genms received an addi¬ 
tional stimulus, and, although before 
turned to the pursuit of knowledge, 
they were now prompted by a curi¬ 
osity and ardour which knew no 
bounds. Having, at length, sur¬ 
mounted tbe obstacles which seemed 
m formidably tq oppose tbeinselvei 
in this new science, he, at length, 
thought desply for himself, and 
crowned his‘labours by the produc¬ 
tion of llie “ Essay on the Imma¬ 
teriality and Immortality of tbe Hu¬ 
man Soul *v a work which, without 
pronouncing its c.itical rank in lu¬ 
cubrations of this class, certainly 
argues a depth of thought, a pa¬ 
tience of investigation, and a dis¬ 
play of talents considerably above 
the common staudard of those who 
have written on these abstract sub¬ 
jects, who have, nevertheless, enjoyed 
the early advantages of education. 

Of the genius of Clare and Kirke 
White we may, without incurring 
the charge of tediousness, go a little 
into detail. 

The goems of Clare, a Northamp¬ 
tonshire peasant of the lowest order, 
which have recently been given to 
the world, may be thought well cal¬ 
culated to generate the reflections 
in nhicji we jull now indulged. It 
is not too much to say that the ge¬ 
nius of their author, for poetic ima¬ 
gery of genuine class and charac¬ 
ter, stands high among his contem¬ 
poraries, while his means of intel¬ 
lectual culture were unprecedentedly 
low)—such indeed as, without very 
extraordinary energy of mind and 
imagination, aided by every parsi¬ 
mony of time and alteution, he could 
not have succeeded in giving his 
embryo coribeptions intelligible ut¬ 
terance to tbe world. 

Melksham. £. P. 
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Mr. Usbah, Jan, 15. 

II£ Jtprish Church of St. Dun- 

start" in the fiast having been 

lately rebuilt, in the Pointed style of 
* Architec- 




3b New Church of St. Dunstan’s in the East. [Jan. 

Architecture, the following remarks if introduced, should have been ele- 
on its Architecture will, perhaps, vated upon the summit of the pedi- 
not be unacceptable to your intelli- ment t it would then have been an 
gent Antiquarian Readers. appropriate ornament, agreeable to 

The plan is a nave and side ailes, antient practice and the most correct 
with a channel of small proportion, insignia of a Christian Church, 
and a porch, vestry, and aoother at- The North aile is in seven divisions, 
tached apartment oil the North side. The fifit from the East is occupied 
la consequence oHmtog built on the by a heavy porch; with buttresses at 
foundation of the ob| t Church, the side the angles ; and entrance (from the 
ailes are broader in the centre} an East instead of that side, opposite to 
Irregularity whifb has rendered the the main building, as may be'seen in 
building disproportionate,and greatly almost every old Church) through a 
injured the harmony of the design. large square-headed doorway with 
The windows Shew two different sweeping cornice; the spandrils en- 
designs: those in the ailes contain riched with the Royal arms, and 
each two nmllions vith upright divi- those of the Archbishop: the bead- 
sious in the head of. the avcli, com- way is more acutely pointed than 
mou to buildings of tne'fifteenlh aud •either their form, or the age when 
sixteenth centuries. The clerestory these door-ways were invented, will 
have also two inullions, the arches con- warrant. The door is carved with 
taining circles with six turns : a bad mouldings in unison with the general 
imitation of the tracery of*a period, at design: the North and West sides 
least two centuries earlier. The but- contain windows of simitar design 
tresses are oarrow and,perpendicular, with the clerestory. The sixth divi- 
projecting but little from the build- sion contains an apartment corre- 
ing; have but two breaks, and are sponding with the porch. Thefavou- 
then carried up pilaster fashion to the rite cross loop-hole is here and in the 
parapet, where they terminate in an- porch several times repeated. The 
guiar shafts, supporting pinnacles, next division, which runs parallel with 
resembling Grandison's at Exeter the tower, is the vestry. It is of si- 
(132T); or Wykebam’s at Oxford milar workmanship with the other 
(1380), and Winchester (1390). The parts of the building, and is no addi- 
parapets are finished without battle- tion to the appearance of this side of 
ments, the absence of which is not the Church, already defaced by the 
supplied by the pinnacles, which in other additions, 
consequence of their elongated shafts, The chief fault of this building is, 
appear no part of the buttresses; and a want of uniformity in the style, 
are elevated so high above the para- which in its general appearance is 
pet of the aile, as to be but little or- that which prevailed in the sixteenth 
oament to it. century. But the pinnacles and win- 

The East end contains a .magnifi- dows in the clerestory and porches 
cent window of five lights, similar iu are. poor imitations of at least two 
design to the ailes, and divided by a centuries earlier: a fault which mo- 
transom into two stories; its sweeping dern Architects always fall into, 
cornice rests upon corbels* represent- though usually in a greater degree 
ing the busts of, hi* lat^ JWajesty, in than ip the present instance. But 
an antient crown; and his Grace the this, however* is not the only defect. 
Abp. of Canterbury, mitred. The The Architects of old times abhorred 
angles are strengthened with double aspace,of Uead t wallg#ut here, not 
buttresses, but narrow and perpend i- •copjfpt with' a eornicc above the aile 
cular as the others, anu surnuMinteid 'weedjlws, where* with theaddition of 
with similar pinnacles. To^render bat|l?'iient^ the elevation should have 
the design uniform, .the kngles of the tortnttu the architect has added 
ailes should have been buttres|wl in^ seviVral^Teet more of wall, and ti¬ 
the same manner. The peduMSt *s ei^hed it with a second cornice or 
ornamented with" a rangfc,Q$ttaall coping; making mn unnecessary ex¬ 
trefoil arches; and in the tympap is panic' of plaids masonry, broken in 
a cross, the usual introductj#nof mo- - jjpon alone- by the pilaster termina- 
dern Architects, hnsaoctiosed hi any of ind buttresses: the lower cor- 
aMient precedent. This heiyfpotplera, nice coadni oj^y <»f horizontal mould 

fnjpJfmM of the ornametrted 

blocks, 
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blocks,' Invariably met with in an* 
tient designs: and the windows in the 
ailes do not fill up' the space between 
the buttresses: all which nre delects 
so entirely modern as -to destroy in 
the exterior that- resemblance of the 
buildings - of < antiquity, to attain 
which should .have beentthe chief 
aim ofdhe'Arcbitect. The height of 
■the'ailer’also greatly hide* the cle* 
restory. How different was the antient 
arnftigement! where the pitch of the 
aile roofs, however high, always ad¬ 
mitted a bold and uninterrupted view 
of the clerestory; to which' circum¬ 
stance is in a great measure owing, 
that idea of height and magnificence, 
which is always attached to the ap¬ 
pearance of an antient Church. * 

1 now proceed to the interior; and 
entering by the West door, the view 
is grand and impressive, and most 
agreeably terminated by the beauti¬ 
ful East window, a scene which none 
can behold without the most pleasing 
emotions. The Church is entered 
through a beautifully carved door,, 
forming part of a screen of open 
carved work, occupying the whole 
breadth of the Church ; it consists of 
a series of pointed arches, separated 
buttresses, and filled up with tra¬ 
cery mouldings, the spandrils all 
richly carved: the front of the or¬ 
gan gallery is a continuation of the 
screen, and divided into pannels, filled 
with shields in circles, and other mi¬ 
nute ornaments, in unison with the 
grand design, and resembling the 
embellishments of Henry Vll.’s 
Chapel. The ailes are divided by 
pointed arches springing frotn cluster 
columns, which from the tasteful and 
judicious pew-arrangement, are seen 
from their bases. The clerestory 
windows internally, have their arches 
inserted within the segment* of others, 
as in Wykeham’s work at Winches¬ 
ters which conveys this absurdity, 
that the tfpper part of. the buildiqg 
appears, older than its sujppprting, 
arches, v-*- - < * \ ' 

From the capital oF t$ft Sternal 
column in duster,.rlftes another, 
as a support to the groining of'’the. 
roof; which is coraposed of numer¬ 
ous ribs, contraetihg with atast^ful 
and elegant sweep r and adorned at 
the intersections witir’bafoes, the cen¬ 
tre one containing ^vitoi l^loe. 
Archbishop of Calf ter Sujryv The 
Chancel is oof, as u»u|I , aivvd t&fto ra 


the bod; of the Church by an arch % 
but is only indicated by the groining 
being discontinued ; and its place 
supplied by a coved ceiling, formed 
into pannels,, with trefoil heads, of 
very inferior design; and for the sake 
of uniformity, the same alteration ap¬ 
pears over iJ)e 4l j>rgan, not adding in 
the feast to tfie beauty of the de¬ 
sign, but greatly detracting from the 
simplicity of the groined work. 

The East winnow is filled with 
stained glass: in the five lights in the 
lower tier is represented the altar 
of incense, worthy of little attention, 
between the effigies of Moses and 
Aaroiij under&anopics, which, though 
of an ea(lio/period than any of the 
ornamentf of the building, are not 
inelegant. The upper five lights con¬ 
tain whole-length portraits of our 
Saviour^ and the Evangelists, under 
similar canopies; and the compart¬ 
ments in the head of the arch are 
filled with'•the arms of the Archbi¬ 
shop, twice repeated, and those of 
his Majesty, and the City of London ; 
with other devices in an inferior stile 
to the figures, and out of character 
here, where all the ornaments should 
have been religious, as angels bear¬ 
ing implements of the Passion, &c. 
Though this window may suffer in 
comparison with the work of anti¬ 
quity in the same material, bow pre¬ 
ferable it is to the modern Heathen¬ 
ish personifications of the Virtues, 
or the Graces; or an open pointed 
arch, containing a Scriptural repre¬ 
sentation, degraded by a Jack o’ 
Lantern contrivance, attracting the 
surprise, but never gaining the ad¬ 
miration of the spectator! 

Thf* altar-screen is not in a good 
taste; it is of wood, and has in the 
centre a large hexagonal canopy, a 
poor design; sided by four upright 
arched pannels, containing the De¬ 
calogue, Creed, and Pater Noster; 
and two others, corresponding with 
the screen at the West end. 1'lie 
altitr table and rails are elegantly 
canted, ia harmony with the sur¬ 
rounding building! What an oppor- 
flti|ty has here been lost, of more 
apfifoprjately embellishing this sa- 
crifed pan' of the building. If, instead 
of th^ wainsedtting, which now ap¬ 
pear stthb re as a vehicle for receiving 
tha im^rjptiona upon it, the place 
badbee: occupied by an elegant 
stone seceen, without the useless ac¬ 
companiment 
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companimenl of Che Commandments, 
&c. and which omission I should hope 
would not have been objected to; 
and in the place of the arm chairs, 
as seats for the officiating clergy* 
men, carved stalls had adorned the 
side walls of the Chancel, as was the 
practice of old $ the beauty of the 
building would havcT been increased, 
and the admiring Antiquary would 
receive a greater share of gratifica¬ 
tion. * 

The pulpit and reading-desk are 
ornamented with niches, and mould¬ 
ings, of different ages, indiscrimi¬ 
nately mixed, and, with the addition 
of their stairs, occupy more room 
than necessary; they plaited on 
each side of the Church, ‘interrupt¬ 
ing the view of the altar, which 
should always be clear. This would 
not occur if the pulpit was formed 
on the autient model, and placed 
close to a pillar, and the reading- 
desk beneath it, according to the 
usual Church arrangements. The 
pews, and seats for the poor, have 
appropriate mouldings; and the dif¬ 
ferent panneliing is adorned with 
trefoil heads, and together with the 
organ case, and the minor furniture 
of the Church, harmonize with the 
grand design, though bronze orna¬ 
ments are not appropriately intro¬ 
duced in a building in (his style. 

Owing to the disproportionate 
breadth of the aifes, instead of J'eiug 
groined, the root is coloutci! m imi¬ 
tation of timber, and divided by ribs, 
and other beams into pamiels; and 
which, as groined work wa« imprac¬ 
ticable, was perhaps the best «-expc- 
dient the architect could adopt. The 
great width of the piers between the 
windows, a fault 1 noticed in the ex¬ 
terior, is here a very glaring defect, 
which might have been avoided had 
the windows been larger. The en¬ 
trance from the porch is through a 
pointed arch, filled with a door of 
open carved work, glazed; as is the 
screen at the West end, with plate 
glass. The roof is grOined^more ela¬ 
borately than the body of the Church, 
the groins springing from columns in 
the angles. The font, of a very 
mean design, and unworthy the 
Church, stands in a pew in the South 
ailc ; and to the credit of the parish, 
the monuments from the old Church 


have been repaired, and set up in their 
respective situations in the present. 

Upon the whole, this Church*pre- 
sents a more correct specimen of our 
autient national style of architecture, 
than-we are usually indulged with. 
It does great honour to its ingenious 
Architect*) (D. Laing, Esq.), and to 
the Parish, for their liberality ; it 
evinces the attention paid to this style 
in the present day, and of the im¬ 
provement professional men iiavc 
made since the last century ; and it 
encourages a hope, that we may one 
day have the pleasure of witnessing 
a building, in as pure a style as that 
which prevailed iu the reign of the 
Third Edward. E. I. C. 


Mr. UitBAN, Jan. 15. 

OWEVER doubtful the ecu- 
sanguinity of the Wyndham fa¬ 
mily to the noble House of Chandos 
may appear at the present era, they 
seem to have attached no small im¬ 
portance to it in their day, and to 
have taken every opportunity of pub¬ 
lishing the fact to the world.—The 
following Inscription from a monu¬ 
ment in St. James's Church, Taunton, 
Co. Somerset, has recently been com¬ 
municated to me by a friend ; and as 
it hears -o intimate a relation to tile 
Epitaphs at Winchester and Hursley*, 
I again beg the favour of Mr. Ur¬ 
ban's pages to give it perpetuity. 

A rms—in a lozenge—Utzure, a chev¬ 
ron between three hulls' heads erased 
Or. 

“ In memory of Maria Wyndham, the 
daughter ol Sir Charles Wyndham, and 
Dame James his wife, who departed tins 
life the 19th of January 1159. Her father 
was the son of Sir Edmund Wyndham, 
Knight, Marshal of England. Her mo¬ 
ther was the daughter of Major General 
Young, and grand-daugbter of the Lord 
Chandos. 

“ Awake my soul, - 
' Awake and sing, 

Eternal praise 
;* *' Ttf Heaven’s King. 

“ This Monument was erected by two 
of her sisters’, Frances White and Beata 
Hall." 

Yours, &c. DuNEmuEitsis. 

* Vol. LX&XIX. part ii. p. 322—Vol. 
XC. parti, p. 412. ii. p. 231. 



Mr. 
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Mr. Urban* Jan. 10. 

R. RICARDO’a plan is known, 
in substance, to be simply this— 
a forced loan of very large amount, by 
which several millions of stock shall 
be purchased. There are two ob¬ 
jections to tiiis plan : one, ^hat it is a 
sacrifice of capital; and another, that 
the money requisite for the- purpose 
could not be procured. 

ThaL some measure, and that a 
strong one, will soon be requisite, in 
relation to our iioances, is manifest; 
for the Revenue is upon the decline. 
The.system of forcing prices is iliqsive; 
and the relief to the people most ad* 
vantageous, and to the Ministers most 
gratify ing,is the reduction of Taxation. 

Now, Sir, though I am fully aware 
of the force of the term Project , I 
beg to propose a commutation, which 
will be absolutely beneficial, and at¬ 
tack no capital whatever. It is the 
method similar to that by which 
estates are recovered from mortages 
during minority of the heir ; and, iu 
principle, though not in form, daily 
practised by prudent persons. 

The object of the plan is to esta¬ 
blish a powerful sinking fund, which 
implies no additional taxation; and, 
only once during life, a forced loan, 
not out of capital, but income. That 
it would be efficient, 1 know, from 
the following instance. About thirty, 
five years since, a Gentleman left an 
estate (aboutdhree or five hundred a 
year, 1 do not recollect which), to a 
College, because it was so mortgaged 
that to his heirs it would be worLli 
nothing. The Society immediately 
applied a thousand pounds from the 
College funds to commence the re¬ 
demption of the estate; and by judi¬ 
cious management ever since, without 
any further advance, have not only 
cleared the estate, but with the pro¬ 
ceeds have bought some valuable 
livings at least, if not made other 
accessions to their income. 

I propose, then, that every heir, ' 
upon acceding to the property-of a 
father, or other relative (whether such 
property be in lands, funds; or wiort-. 
gages, or other real securities), shqli 
give up to the State one half of a 
year's income, payable either at once 
or by instalments within three years; 
and that svery placeman and beueficteo 
Clergyman shall also give* .if the in¬ 
come be a thousand a year, a fourth ; 


if nme hundred, a fifth; if eight hun¬ 
dred, a sixth ; and so on, in scale, of 
one year's income. All sums so ac¬ 
cruing to thf State to be absolutely 
applied to the purchase of four and 
five per cent, stock, in preference, if 
the market proves purchase in such 
stocks to be eqifllly advantageous to 
the State. 

My next proposition is equally sim¬ 
ple. Gentlemen *>f landed property 
do not commonly receive more than 
two and a half per cent, from their 
estates. I therefore propose, that 
they shall, for a certain number of 
years, pay one half of their annual 
incomer to Government; and receive 
for every* ItJo/. sterling, 1007. 3 per 
cent, coalitls.; by which exchange 
they would gain a bonus of 10$. per 
cent.: those who refused such com¬ 
mutation to be subject to a property- 
tax of ten per cent, upon their whole 
income ; a measure absolutely neces- 
rary, because a lawyer would sug¬ 
gest, if you are obliged to spare one 
half of a year’s income, I will get you 
security on mortgage at five perccut. 
If, however, one half be thought too 
much, it might be mitigated, but the 
reduction of taxation would be slower, 
and also the rise of rents in conse¬ 
quence. Of this subject further on. 

Government having a power of 
paying off the four or five per cents, 
at peg, it is evident, that for every 
1007. sterling, they must, at least, 
save ]/. interest per annum ; but, ns 
the four or fives would, in the event 
of this or a siiqilar measure, advance 
to thiit lOOt. by an unnatural aid of 
the market, absolutely factitious, it 
would be but fair that one half of 
such gain should be contributed to 
Government; c. g. when the three 
per cents, are at 69, the proper mar¬ 
ket price of the fours is 92. If, there¬ 
fore, the price is forcibly elevated to 
100, it is evident that the eight pounds 
are created by artificial circumstances; 
and that, if 47. of it be contributed to 
Government, the other four is an 
absolute bonus to the stockholder, 
whipb, in the present state of tilings, 
he Cflbld not obtain at all. 

As, upon reduction of the stock, 
the remainder would, according to 
the coraflion course of things, rise in 
value, an estimate might be taken of 
the pricer of every 1007. 3 percents, 
on the first of January every year; 

* and, 
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and, if auch Block faad'riaen in value, 
on Ihe same day, in the following 
year, a contribution might fairly be 
demanded by Government,'which con- 
tribution, as to amount, > might be 
formed i>n a > scale adapted to the 
quantum of the rise during the'year. 

' It: has been sa’idj’ihtt the stock¬ 
holder ought also to contribute ; but 
the mode of doing this, without em¬ 
bracing the ineligible' form of a pro¬ 
perty-tax, or reducing the interest,' is 
not easily to be "discovered. 'The 
principle of the present essay is com¬ 
mutation with a bonus,*except in,one 
instance during Mfeiofca contribution 
from income. Much alight.bfe done 
by a-proper consideration oTyrhat are, 
and what are iiot,’the-c<>'nsequences 
oftfixing a legal standard of interest, 
or leaving it to take ’its free course. 
When stocks are' at 43, thd interest 
paid for every IOO/.is 11. 2s. lOd. ; 
when at 69, only 4/.' 6r.#.l Id. ; if at 
8), only 3/. 14s. The' latter never 
ensues but under excess of■ capital. 
As a measure of security to Govern¬ 
ment, the standard of legal interest, 
in regard to mortgages and private 
securities, should be the quantum of 
interest paid by the funds for every 
100/. at the time of signing such 
mefrtgage deed or security ; and so 
follow the progress of the funds, as 
the interest rises or falls ; for nothing 
can be more plain than that,«wheu 
the three per cents, are at 81, and the 
annual interest only 3/. 149. the mort¬ 
gagee, who offers five per rent, bids 
against Government, 36s. per cent; 
and it is equally clear, that when the 
three per cents, are at 43, and interest 
for every 100/. 11. 3s. lOrf. tbp mort¬ 
gagee loses 2/. 2s. 10 d. prfr cent. 
These facts are plain, and show that a 
permanent standard of interest, in re¬ 
ference to an article of variable value, 
mutually injures both parties. In 
time of War, more can he made of ca¬ 
pital than in time of P'jace; and a 
mail who lends 100/. iu the former 
state of things for It. fs. \0fl. interest, 
loses more interest than he does by 
lending the same 100/. for 31. 14s. in 
time of Peacej because, in thq.War 
period, he can acquire an indefinite 
profit, by contracts and commerce in 
other articles of sure demands in such 
quantities as to baffle competition; 
out be has no such advantage in time 


of Peace. The high price of the 
funds, when interest is tnerefore*low, 
acts in favour of Ihe mortgagee; and 
Government, whose interest it is to 
raise^the funds, as.high as possible* 
by fixing a legal standard of interest 
at 51. percent., actually presents the 
mortgagee with a bounty of 36s. per 
cent, against itself, when •< the funds 
are at 81, and pay oniy* S/.- 14s. per 
cent annual interest. If,* therefore, 
the standard interest should continue 
at 5 per cent, Government 'might; in 
future equitably demand,': as a-: pro¬ 
perty-tax, at least one half of all such 
sums as, in virtue of the v enactmeut of 
5 per cent, exceed-the interest paid 
for 100/. sterling in the funds; that 
is to say, stocks pay 5 per cent, at 60 
in the 3 per cent, consols ; hut when 
they exceed that sum, the interest 
falls, and the mortgagee becomes a 
double gainer. When these stocks 
are at 60, the value of land is only 
20 years purchase; but when they 
are at Si, then the value is 27 years 
purchase. Thus the security is im¬ 
proved considerably, and the interest 
forced up to 51. from 31. 14s. in times 
of peace, when money is absolutely of 
less value, because less can be made 
of it. Thus a premium, inviting ca¬ 
pitalists to vest their money in mort¬ 
gage is unwisely held out by Govern¬ 
ment, in abatement of their own se¬ 
curities. 

These ideas are onlj^ to be consi¬ 
dered as hints, improvable, it is 
trusted, in the hands of skilful finan¬ 
ciers. They arc intended, if possible, 
to suggest a mode more palatable and! 
practicable than that of Mr. Ricardo, 
to whose high talents in political eco¬ 
nomy the Author owes the base of 
his ideas. 

Yours, &c. Actuahiits. 


Mr^IJaBAir, 4 Jan. 18. 

A CCIBENTALLY lookipg into 
IX Mr? Bourn's Gazetteer, I saw 
thaj. Farinelii^ for the first ten years 
.of his' resiieijce in Spain, used to 
sing every night to Philip the Vth, 
tlfe same four airs. 

Can ;oii, l|r. Urban, or any of your 
intelligent Rev.ers inform me what 
these air* were t 

Yours,dec. A Constant Rbadxr. 

REVIEW 
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1. Narrative of the Operations and re¬ 
cent Discoveries teit/nn the Pyramids, 
Temples, Tombs, and Excavations, in 
Egypt and Nubia, and of a Journey to 
the Coast of the Red Sea, in search of the 
Antient Berenice; and another to the 
Vayis of Jupiter Ammon. By G, Bel- 
zoni. 4 to. pp. 483. Murray. 

N oar former Numbers we have 
frequently mentioned the enter¬ 
prising Discoveries of this indefati¬ 
gable Traveller; and we now udder- t 
take, with considerable pleasure, to 
introduce this valuable aDd most in¬ 
teresting Publication to the notice of 
our Readers. The name of Belzoni 
is well known to the whole world i 
Europe was perhaps never more in¬ 
debted to any one individual, for 
skill and persevering research in 
Egyptian Auliquilics, than to the 
celebrated Author of the present 
Work, and we sincerely hope that 
his labours will not pass unrewarded. 

Previous to entering upon the me¬ 
rits of the Volume before us, it may 
be gratifying briefly to notice the 
principal incidents of Belzoni’s early 
life, which nre not so generally known. 

Signor Belzoni is a native of the Ro¬ 
man States, but he is not a stranger to 
this country, or its language. Hav¬ 
ing early imbibed a wandering spirit, 
he visited Eugland, Ireland, and Scot¬ 
land, about nine or ten years ago.-— 
lie was then about 28 years of age, 
of very handsome and colossal ap¬ 
pearance, his stature being upwards 
of 6} feet in height, remarkably 
straight and well formed; his head 
and upper part of his body not ex¬ 
ceeding the ordinary size,^ but from 
his hips downwards his figure was 
truly colossal. He had early iin- 
bibedgsome of the elementary parts 
of science, but be roore.particularly 
devoted himself to the study pi Hy¬ 
draulics. Shortly after he qjsoie to 
this kingdom, at the period we have 
mentioned, his circumstance* became 
straitened, aod with the Independence 
and ardour which have ever charac¬ 
terised him, instead of resorting £6 
his friends abroad, orto,foreigners 
at home for assistant*,' he deter¬ 
mined to draw upon his own rd- 
Ge«t. M"ag. January, 1891 . 
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sources, and become a candidate for 
public favour. With this view be 
went to Edinburgh, and commenced 
an exhibition $f Hydraulics, in which 
he was a perfect adept. He shewed 
the various fantastic forms into which 
water might be dnawn by tbe power' 
of machinery. 

From Scotland he repaired to Ire¬ 
land, and recommenced his hydrau¬ 
lic exhibitions at the theatres of some 
of the populous cities of that coun¬ 
try. Finding.,!be resources of the 
miud not Sufficient to feed the cu¬ 
riosity of Hi* visitors, he determined 
to call to their aid tbe prodigious 
strength of his body, and between 
the acts '•of the hydraulic experi¬ 
ments, Mr. Belzoni was doomed, 
like some of the noble animals of 
lower nature, to bear upon his co¬ 
lossal frame not fewer, if we mistake 
not, than 20 or 22 persons. Thus 
he has been seen at the Cork and 
Cove theatres lifting up this human 
weight of individuals strapped around 
his hips, shoulders, and neck, nod 
moving across the stage as stately as 
the elephant with the Persian war¬ 
riors. 

After being for some months in 
Ireland exposed to the vicissitudes 
of this wayward life, Mr. Belzoni set 
sail for Lisbon, where he again ex¬ 
hibited hydraulics; but after a short 
stay, not meeting, we presume, with 
suitable encouragement, he bent his 
way to 'the place of his nativity, aod 
a year or two after the period to 
which w® have referred, he again com¬ 
menced traveller, and went to Egypt 
upon the speculation of some employ¬ 
ment from the Pacha at Alexandria, 
in preparing hydraulic engines for 
the gardens of the Seraglio. Disap¬ 
pointed in this speculation, he em¬ 
barked in those researches among the 
stupendous ruins of antient Egypt, 
which will* immortalize his fame. 
These researches took place between 
the years 1815 and 1819. The works 
which’by means, and mostly by 
the persevering efforts of his own 
herculean, strength, were dug from 
thousand!, and which nre now on 
their way to the British Museum, are 

unique 
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nniqae and invaluable. A remark¬ 
able instance of his strength is regard¬ 
ed in bis book just published, which 
contains a fund of valuable informa¬ 
tion, simply but expressively told. 
He bad been employed for several 
days with a party of Arabs in up¬ 
lifting out of its .sandy bed tbe sta¬ 
tue of “ Young Memnou,” (as the 
antiquaries term it,) and having laid 
open iu the wogt several massive 
fragments of pillars, he handled them 
about with such ease in the presence 
of the astonished and comparatively 
feeble Arabs, that they fled from him 
in dismay, and said, “ tbe Devil” bad 
got among them. , 

We wiu now introduce a few ex¬ 
tracts from the work itself. 

When our traveller was conducted 
to tbe place where the sarcophagus 
was to be found, the account is very 
curious and romantic. He entered 
with two Arabs and an Interpreter, 
whilst a Janissary remaned without. 
He thus relates his subterranean ad¬ 
venture : 

" Previous to our entering the cave, we 
took off the greater part of our clothes, 
and, each having a candle, advanced 
through a cavity in the rock, which ex¬ 
tended a considerable length in the moun¬ 
tain, sometimes pretty high, sometimes 
very narrow, and without any regularity. 
In some passages we were obliged to creep 
on the ground, like crocodiles. I per¬ 
ceived, that we were at a great distance 
from the entrance, and the way was so in¬ 
tricate, that I depended entirely on the 
two Arabs, to conduct us out again. At 
length we arrived at a r large space, into 
which many other holes or cavities open- 
ed ; and after some consideration and ex¬ 
amination by the two Arabs, we entered 
one of these, which was very ntfrow, and 
continued downward for a long way, 
through a craggy passage, till we came 
where two other apertures led to the in¬ 
terior iu a horizontal direction. One of 
the Arabs then said, 'this is the place.' 
I could not conceive how so large a sar¬ 
cophagus, as had been described to me, 
could have been taken through the aper¬ 
ture which the Arab now pointed out. 1 
had no doubt but these recdsses were bu¬ 
rial places, as we continually walked over 
skulls and other bones; but the sarco¬ 
phagus canid never have entered this re¬ 
cess ; for it was so narrow, that, on ay 
attempt to penetrate it, 1 could not pass. 
One of the Arabs, however, succeeded, as 

« id my interpreter; and it was agspsd, 
tat I and the other Arab should wgjt till 
they returned^ They proceeded evidently 
to' a great distance, for the light disap¬ 


peared, and only a murmuring sound from 
their voices could be distinguished as they 
went on. After a few moments I heard a 
loud noise, and tbe interpreter distinctly 
crying, * 0 mon Dieu ! mon Dieu ! je suit 
pertUtV’ After which a profound silence 
ensued. I asked my Arab, whether he 
had ever keen in that place i He replied, 
* Never.* 1 could not conceive what could 
bare happened, and thought the best plan 
was to return, to procure help from the 
Other Arabs. Accordingly, I told my man 
to show me the way out again; bnt, star¬ 
ing at me like an ideot, be said be did not 
know the road. I called repeatedly to the 
interpreter, but received no answer; I 
watohed a long time, but no one returned : 
» and my situation was no very pleasaut 
one. I naturally returned through the 
passages, by which we had come; and, 
after some time, I succeeded in reaching 
tbe place, where, as I mentioned, were 
many other cavities. It was a complete 
labyrinth, as all these places bore a great 
resemblance to the one which we first en¬ 
tered. At last, seeing one which appear¬ 
ed to be the right, we proceeded through 
it a long way ; but by this time our can¬ 
dles had diminished considerably, and I 
feared that if we did not get out soon, we 
should have to remain in the dark; mean¬ 
time it would have been dangerous to put 
one out to save the other, lest that which 
was left should, by some accident, be ex¬ 
tinguished. At this time we were consi¬ 
derably advanced towards the outside, as 
we thought; but to our sorrow we found 
the end of that cavity without any outlet. 
Convinced that we were mistaken in our 
conjectuie, we quickly returned towards 
the place of the various Oatries, which we 
strove to regain. But we were then as 
perplexed as ever, and were both exhaust¬ 
ed from the ascents and descents, which 
we had been obliged to go over. The 
Arab seated himself ; but every moment 
of delay was dangerous. The only expe> 
dient was, to put a mark at the place out 
of which we had just come, aud then exa¬ 
mine the cavities in succession, by putting 
also a mark at their entrance, so as to 
know where we had been. Unfortunately, 
.our candles would not last through the 
whple; however, we began our operations. 

J* On the Second attempt, when passing 
before * small aperture, 1 thought I heard 
the sound of something like the roaring of 
tbe tea at a, distance. In consequence 1 
entered this cavity; and, as we advanced^ 
v the noise increased, till j could distinctly 
a number of voices all at one time. 
At last, thank God, we walked out, and, 
to my no smaft surprize, the Ant person I 
saw sUp my Interpreter. How he came 
to lbe tbeng I could not conjecture. He 
told me, that in proceeding with the Arab 
along the pafffttge below, they esme to a 
pit, which they did not see; that the Arab 

fell 
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fell into it, and, in railing, put otit both 
candles. It was then that ha cried ont 
* Mon Dieu ! je tuts perdu !’ as he thought 
he also should have fallen into' the pit; 
but, on raising his head, he saw at a great 
distance a glimpse of day-light, towards 
which he advanced, and thus arrived at a 
small aperture. He then seraped away 
some loose sand and stones, to&riden the 
place where he came out, and went to give 
the alarm to the Arabs, who ware at the 
other entrance. Being all concerned for 
the man who fell to the bottom of the pit, it 
was their noise that 1 heard in the cave. 
The place by which my interpreter got 
out was instantly widened, and in the con* 
fusiou the Arabs did not regard letting me 
see that they were acquainted with* that 
entrance, and that it had lately been shut • 
up. 1 was not long in detecting their 
scheme. The Arabs had intended to show 
me the sarcophagus, without letting me 
see the way by which it might be taken 
out, and then to stipulate a price for the 
secret. It was with this view they took 
me such a way round about.’* 

Such are the difficulties our adven¬ 
turous traveller encountered in his 
various researches, lie describes, in 
the most forcible manner, the deplor¬ 
able miseries to which the traveller is 
exposed, in passing over the arid sands 
of the Arabian wilds. As this is a 
subject which has ever excited the 
most intense interest in our minds, 
even from our earliest years, the ac¬ 
count which Belzoni gives will be pe¬ 
rused with the most sympathetic emo¬ 
tions. The miseries of the Desert are 
thus forcibly described: 

“ Many perish victims of the most hor¬ 
rible thirst. It is then that the value of a 
cup of water is really felt. He that has a 
zemabia of it is the richest of all. In 
such a case there is no distinction ; if the 
master has none, the servant will not give 
it to him i for very few are the instances 
where a man will voluntarily lose his life 
to save that of another, particularly in a 
caravan in the desert, where people are 
strangers to each other. What a situation 
for a qu>n, though a rich one, perhaps fha 
owner of all the caravans ! He is dpfng 
for a cup of water—no one gives it to him 
—he offers all be possesses—no one hears 
him—they are all dying—thouglwby walk¬ 
ing a few hours farther they might be 
saved j the camels are lying down, and 
cannot be made to rise—no one has 
strength to walk—only he that has a gj/U* 
of that preeions liqnor lives to walk'a 
mile farther, and perhag&dies ,$qo. If 
the voyages on seas are dangeroailftio are 
those hi the deserts: at sea* the provi¬ 
sions very often fail; in the desert it is 
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worse; at sea, storms ara met with; in 
the desert, there cannot be a greater storm 
thaorio find a dry well; at sea, one meets 
with pirates—we escape—we surrender— 
we die j in the desert they rob the travel¬ 
ler of etl his property and water j they let 
him live, perhaps, but what a life I to die 
the most barbarous and agonizing death, 
ln'short, to be thirsty in a desert, without 
water, exposed to tlfe burning sun, with¬ 
out shelter, and no hopes of finding either, 
is the most terrible situation that a man 
can be placed in ; aajj, I believe, one of 
the greatest sufferings that a human being 
can sustain ; the eyes grow inflamed, the 
tongue and lips swell; a hollow sound is 
heard in the ears, which brings on deaf¬ 
ness, and the brains appear to grow thick 
and inflamed; id I these feelings arise 
from the*waur a little water. In the 
midst of all Aiifmiscry, the deceitful mo¬ 
rasses appeal before the traveller at no 
great distance, something like a lake or 
river of clear fresh water. The deception 
of this phenomenon is well known, as t 
mentioned before ; but it does not fail to 
invite the longing traveller towards that 
element, and lb put him in remembrance 
of the happines of being ou such a spot. 
If, perchance, a traveller is not undeceiv¬ 
ed, he hastens his pace to reach it sooner; 
the more he advances towards it, the more 
it goes from him, till at last it vanishes en¬ 
tirely, and the deluded passenger often 
asks where is the water he saw at no great 
distance ; be can scarcely believe that he 
was so deceived ; he protests that he saw 
the waves running before the wind, and the 
reflection of the high rocks in the water. 

“ If, unfortunately, any one falls sick 
on the Yoad, there is no alternative ; he 
must endure the fatigue of travelling on a 
camel, which is troublesome even to 
healthy people, or he must he left behind 
on the sand, without any assistance, and 
remain so till a slow death come to relieve 
him what horror! What a brutal pro¬ 
ceeding to an unfortunate sick man! No 
one rein kins with him, not even his old 
and faithful servant: no one will stay and 
die with him; all pity his fate, but no 
one will be his companion. Why not stop 
the whole caravan till he is better, or do 
what they can for the best, till he dies ? 
Np, this delay cannot be ; it will put all 
in danger of perishing of thirst, if they do 
not reach the next well in such a time ; 
besides, they are all different parties, ge¬ 
nerally of merchants or travellers, who will 
not only refuse to put themselves in dan¬ 
ger, but will not even wait a few hours to 
save tiib life of au individual, whether 
they know him or not. 

“ In contrast to the evil, there is the 
luxury of the Desert and also its sport, 
which is generally at the well ; than one 
enjoys |U ths delight of drinking as much 
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water at one likes, which tastes not un¬ 
like cordials or other precious liquors, 
with the others in that situation.” 

Ia pasting up the river Nile, our 
traveller witnessed one of those ter¬ 
rible calamities to which the natives 
of particular districts of Egypt are 
occasionally liable. The river, in 
1818, rose three feet and a halPabove 
the highest mark left by tbe preced¬ 
ing inundation, and with, such rapi¬ 
dity that mauy villages, with their in¬ 
habitants, were entirely swept away. 

“ 1 never saw,” says M. Belzoni, “ any 
picture that could give a more correct idea 
of a deluge than the valley of the Nile in 
this season. The cottars, being built of 
earth, could not stand one instaifc against 
the current, and no sooneJ' chd the water 
reach them, than it levelled fnem with the 
ground. The rapid stream carried off all 
that was before it; men, women, children, 
cattle, coru; every thing w«s washed 
away in an iustant, and left the place 
where the village stood without any thing 
to indicate that there had ever been a 
house on the spot.” 

It was one vast Ocean, out of which 
arose numerous Islands and many 
magnificent ruins. 

*‘ On our right,” says Belzoni, “ we 
had the high rocks and the temples of 
Gournon, the Memnonium, the extensive 
buildings of Medinet Aboo, and the two 
Colossal statues which arose out of the 
water like the light-houses on some of the 
coasts of Europe. On our left, we had 
the vast ruias of Carnak and I.user; to 
the East of which, at a distinct cf eight 
miles, ran the Mukaitum chain ot moun¬ 
tains, forming the boundaries of this vast 

lake as it appeared from our boat.” 

• 

Such, however, is the bounty of 
Nature, that the damage in this coun¬ 
try is speedily repaired. # 

44 On our way down,” he observes, 44 it 
was pleasing to see the difference of the 
country ; all the lands that were under 
water before, were now not only dried up, 
but were already sown; the muddy vil¬ 
lages carried off by the rapid current were 
all rebuilt; the fences opened: the fel¬ 
lahs at work in the fields, ufid all wore a , 
different aspect: yet, it was then only 
fifteen days sioce the watets had sub¬ 
sided.*' 

As our limits will not permit many 
more extracts from this valuable' 
work, we will close with Belzoni’s 
account of the Locusts. 

44 These animals I have teen in such 
clouds, that twice the number in tbe spine 
space weuld form aa opaque mass, which 


would wholly intercept the rays of the 
sun, und cause complete darkness. They 
alightou fields of corn, or other vegetables, 
and in a few minutes devour their whole 
produce. The natives make a great noise 
to frighten them away in vain ; and, by 
way of retaliation, they catch and cat 
them when fried, considering them as a 
dainty recast. They are something like 
the grass-hopper in form, about two inches 
in length. They are generally of a yellow 
or gold colour, but there are some red and 
some green.*' * 

2. The Huntingdon Peerage, by Mr. Bell. 

(Continued from Vol. XC. p. 522 .) 

HAVING nearly thirty years ago 
.travelled over a considerable portion 
of the important investigation which 
Me. Bell has so successfully termi¬ 
nated i having explored tl:e monu¬ 
mental records, the family pedigrees, 
and such other documents as were 
within our own reach; we nre more 
competent than most of our Critical 
Brcthreu to appreciate the value 
and the extent of his laborious re¬ 
searches. Our objects, however, were 
of a different nature from those of a 
Claimant to Nobility. Our primary 
motive was, to render as perfect as 
possible the 44 History and Antiquities 
of Leicestershireand in that work 
will accordingly be found the groutul- 
work of the Biography of the Earls 
of Huntingdon, from the remotest 
ancestry of William Lord Hastings, 
grandfather of George the first Earl, 
to the death of Francis^he tenth Earl 
in 17vS!) ; interspersed with monu¬ 
ments, epitaphs (und occasionally por¬ 
traits) of the collateral branches. 

The origin of this illustrious and 
anlient family, their successions, thoir 
chivalrous deeds, their pedigrees, &c. 
&c. may be found under the paro¬ 
chial histories of Ashby de la Zoucli 
and Castle Donington. A Pedigree 
of Hastings of Humberstone and Lut¬ 
terworth is given, from George the 
fourth Earl, second son of Francis 
(lie second Earl, to Richard Hastings, 
great-grandfather of the present Earl. 
Under Ear by Muxloe, also, is given a 
Pedigree of Hastings of Braunston, 
the lineal representative of Walter 
sixth son of the secopd Earl. With 

descendants of Richard, we were 
then wholly unacquainted i though, 
as we nov^fifid, we had actually de¬ 
scribed them, in a few months after 
the death of the last Earl, in tbe fol¬ 
lowing brief article, the most authen¬ 
tic 
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tic we could at that time obtain. 
After noticing that the Earldom had 
fallen into abeyance, it was added: 

“ The late Earl was certainly not with¬ 
out collateral relations of his name. Co- 
Jouel Hastings [the present Earl’s father] 
who lived some time in The Old Place , a 
building adjoining to Ashby Cattle [and 
then supposed to be dead, without issue], 
left an elder brother [Tbeophil us-Henry], 
living at Bolton, a very respectable Cler¬ 
gyman., Also Mr. Robert Hastings, Rec¬ 
tor of Fackington, one of the family livings 
[1783— 1792], A branch also went over 
to Ireland at the end of the seventeenth 
century. And there is now living [1790] 
at Folkestone, Mr. William Hastings, who 
is generally considered as the presump¬ 
tive heir to the title, being lineally de¬ 
scended from Francis the second Earl of 
Huntingdon.” 

The descent of William Hastings 
was unquestionable j as was his right 
to the title, had the failure really 
occurred of the issue of the above 
Colonel George Hastings; whose 
claim was derived from the shcono 
sou of the second Earl ; whilst that 
of William HasLings was from the 
sixth squ of the same nobleman. 

Having said lids, the extinction of 
the Braunston Line shall here be 
briefly given. William Hastings, Esq. 
of Folkestone, who had been bred in 
the army, obtaiued late in life the 
honourable retreat of a Veteran Offi¬ 
cer in the humble but not lucrative 
appointment of Governor of Folke¬ 
stone castle in Kent; where wc saw 
him not long before the death of 
Earl Francis, with his aged wife, 
happy in their station, with an only 
son, George, then about sixteen, 
when the mother strongly recom¬ 
mended him to our notice as an ho¬ 
nest steady youth, with a solicitation 
that we would either take him iNto 
our service, or help him to some use¬ 
ful employment in London. This 
was the identical young man, whom 
Selina the celebrated Gouutess Dow¬ 
ager of Huntingdon, almost imme¬ 
diately after the death of her sou the 
late Earl, took entirely under her 
patronage, as the undoubted heir to 
the title, and placed him at the Me¬ 
thodist Academy, which she had 
founded, at Hackney. The unfortui 
nate youth soon sickened of the small¬ 
pox f and died March 13, 1790, (see 
vol. LX. p. 372.) The aged father, 
content with his title of “ Governor 
Haatiugs,” and not ambitious of au 


Earldom shorn of its substantial 
acres, dii^not long survive s and thus 
ended the claim of the Braqnstoa 
branch. 

This long but not irrelevant digres¬ 
sion shall be dosed by an extract 
from one of the most important do¬ 
cuments exhibited by Mr. Bell,—a 
Letter from Elicabelh Countess Dow¬ 
ager of Moira, sister to the late Earl 
of Huntingdon, and his successor in 
the BarooieB of Huugerford, &c. 
dated April 18, 1808, and addressed 
to her kinsman Archdeacon Hastings, 
of Newton Butler, Irelands in which 
that Lady gives a succinct history of 
•the family; thus Noticing the branch 
which has just been mentioned : 

11 Tlie descendants of Walter I was well 
acquainted with. The grandfather of the 
line of that race was first Captain in my 
grand father’s regiment, and was one of 
those who ihrew up their commissions 
sooner than serve under the man who had 
behaved to his relation and benefactor as 
the Lieutenaut Colonel had done. He 
lived with my grandfather till the time of 
1 is death. His wife (a woman of very 
good family, who was related to my 
grandmother, and was her companion,) 
had married him for love, and being a 
woman of an independent spirit, after my 
grandfather’s death, wanted her husband 
to go into business. As he would not con¬ 
sent to this, she undertook that task her¬ 
self, and thereby brought up and edu¬ 
cated a large family. Her eldest son she 
put into,the army: another in the law ; 
and otheis into trade; all behaving re¬ 
spectably, and succeeding in their dif¬ 
ferent pursuits, except one dying at an 
early period. The son of her eldest son 
pretended to the 'heirship, and, getting 
among the Methodists, and supposing that 
my mother, the late Lady Huntingdon, 
would support him on that account, he 
attempted to set up a claim to the title. 

I have seen a small Methodist Work, en¬ 
titled, * The Godly End, and Dying Words, 
of George Lord Hastings.’ Some of his 
family applied to me to support this claim 
by my evidence. I informed them 1 
wished well to that branch, more so than 
to that of the true claimants; but my in¬ 
formation would go to show, that they 
could not hav« any manner of right, till 
it was first proved, that all the descen¬ 
dants of Edward Hastings, and Francis 
Hastings, fourth aurl fifth sons of Francis, 
Second Earl of Huntingdon, were extinct; 
the eldest son, named William, supposed 
to have died young.” 

The subject must now be continued 
from .the pages of Mr. Beil j and it is 
but justice to his professional skill 

ind 
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and unwearied industry to say, that 
do man could have accomplished the 
arduous task which he hau to en¬ 
counter, more dextrously or expedi¬ 
tiously ; and that, like Ciesar, he has 
given the world a faithful picture of 
bis own heroic exploits. 

In the early portion of the Volume, 
the history is well condensed ; and 
several interesting particulars, col¬ 
lected from authentic sources, are 
properly interwRven; and one of' 
these may serve as a curious specimen. 

“ Henry the fifth Earl of Huntingdon 
succeeded to the family estates and ho¬ 
nours, at the age of eighteen; having, the 
preceding year (June 4603,) married Eli-, 
lizabeth, youngest of the three*daughters 
and co-heirs of Ferdinailt o'Stanley, Earl 
of Darby; * a worthy lady,* says Burton, 

* descended of royal blood, and adorned 
with all the beauteous ornaments of na¬ 
ture and honourable parts.'Some time 
after, in honour of the first visit of his 
mother-in-law, the Countess Dowager of 
Derby, to Ashby Castle, tnd according to 
the custom of the Court and Nobility in 
those days, a splendid Mask was repre¬ 
sented, written by Marston for the occa¬ 
sion, and entitled * The Lorde and Ladye 
of Huntingdon's Entertainment of their 
right noble mother, Alice Countess Dowa¬ 
ger of Derby [who at that time was the 
wife of Lord Chancellor Egerton.]” 

“ An outline of this unpublished Mask, 
as a specimen of that species of dramatic 
composition, the performance of which 
was then fashionable at Court, and at the 
private houses of the nobility, and'to which 
custom probably we are indebted for so 
exquisite a production as the ‘ Cornus' of 
Milton, cannot fail to be acceptable to the 
reader of taste.” 

Agreeing in opinion with Mr. Bell, 
we have transplanted this poetic gem 
into the previous pages of lipe present 
month. 

But the most important part of 
this publication is, “ the Investigation 
of the Claim. 1 ' After the title had 
remained in abeyance nearly thirty'' 
years, when the difficulties attending 
the proofs of a volunrsous Pedigree f 
through a period of three centuries i* * 
considered, the result ig truly asto¬ 
nishing. In less than nine months 
from the commencement of the pur¬ 
suit,; in the midst of unexampled jfit- 
pediments, Mr. Bell so fully eitablftjh? 
ed the claim of his Noble Friend awf 
Client, as to obtain an unqualified 
^Report from the Attorney General 
to the Prince Regents aud conse¬ 
quently (without the intermediate 


process of the Committee of Privi¬ 
leges) a Writ of Summons for his 
Lordship’s, attendance as a Peer of 
Parliament. 

We now resume the Pedigree. Ri¬ 
chard Hastings of Lutterworth, with 
whom our previous enquiries had 
stoppedtwas afterwards of Wei ford,and 
had an only son, Henry, who died in 
1786, at the age of 85. He had three 
sons, Theophilus-Heary, George, and 
Ferdinando. < 

Theophilus-Henry, born iu 1788, 
was presented in 1763 to the Vicarage 
of Belton, and in 1764 to the Rectory 
of ,Osgathorpe, both in Leicester¬ 
shire} and resigned them in 1795, on 
being presented to the Rectory of 
East and West Leke in Nottingham¬ 
shire. lie was generally considered 
as the presumptive heir to the Earl¬ 
dom ; and, as Mr. Bell informs us, 

" For some time after the Earl's death, 
he assumed the title of Earl of Hunting¬ 
don i aud there is a stone pillar standiog 
in front of the Parsonage House, at Leke, 
on which there was a plate bearing a La¬ 
tin inscription, stating him to be the ele¬ 
venth Earl of Huntingdon, godson of Thco- 
philus, the ninth Earl, and entitled to the 
earldom by descent. This plate covered 
another Latin inscription, stating that it 
was erected by Thcophilus the second 
Earl of Huntingdon of that name. 

“ In his religious principles Mr. Hast¬ 
ings was a zealous supporter of the esta¬ 
blished faith, and a constant and animated 
opposer of the sect of Methodists, by 
which last application o£,his talents he in¬ 
curred the severe displeasure of the Coun¬ 
tess Dowager Selina, and probably the 
loss of a great part of her fortune, which 
might otherwise have been bequeathed to 
him, or his brother’s family.” 

George Hastings, the next brother, 
born in 1735, entering tbe army, ob¬ 
tained the rank of Lieutenant Colo¬ 
nel. , He resided for some time at 
Ashby, and died at Belton, Feb. 6, 
1802, leaving four sons, of whom the 
present Earl was the youngest, and is 
now the only survivor. 

Haus-Francis (now Earl of Hunt¬ 
ingdon) was placed as a midshipman 
in the Navy, under the brave sir John 
Borlase Warren, and distinguished 
himself in several ^sgagementa; but 
in 1809, he was placed by bis kinsman 
Lord Mijira,, at Enniskillen in Ireland, 
in the office of Ordnance Storekeeper 
of the Garrison, on a salary of 15Of. 
a year. There he resided, highly es¬ 
teemed by tha neighbouring gentry« 
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and though well aware of hi* right to 
the Peerage* never seriously ventured 
to claim it till urged by the friendly 
importunities of Mr. Bell: be thus 
hesitatingly consented: 

" My dear Nugent. 

“ I wilt pay you all costs in case you 
suoreed in proving me the legal heir to 
the Earldom of .Huntingdon. If not, the 
risk is «your own, and 1 certainly wilt not. 
be answerable for any expanse you may 
incur in the course of this investigation. 
But I pledge myself to assist you, by let¬ 
ters and whatever information I cau col¬ 
lect, to the utmost of my power ; and*re¬ 
main ever sincerely yours, &c. 

“ F. Hastings.” 

“ Nugent Bell, Eso. 3, Muland- 
street, Dublin.’* 

In the following month Mr. Bell 
set out for England j and the narra¬ 
tive of his various adventures, which 
are fully detailed, is so highly amus¬ 
ing, that (if the facts were not veri¬ 
fied) they might almost pass for a 
Novel. His accidental meeting on the 
road, indeed, with an old woman, 
who many years before had been a 
servant in the Huntingdon family, is 
nearly borderiug on Romance. 

Much, however, that is told by Mr. 
Bell had long since come under our 
obseryation. We had frequently 
taken up head-quarters both at the 
White Hart at Ashby, with mine host 
of the Turk’s 9 Head at Donington, 
the Three Crowns at Leicester, &c. 
&c. and have explored and described 
the monumeuts in St. Helen’s Chapel, 
and the massy ruins of the Castles at 
Ashby and Donington. We can bear 
ample testimony to the courteous 
manners of Dr. Hardy, rector of 
Loughborough ; and the uncommon 
intelligence and readiness to oblige, 
of his worthy old Clerk Mr. Webster. 

Though not 90 adventurous as to en¬ 
counter ghosts or braying animals at 
midnight, we had long agodecyphered 
the fragments of the dilapidated tomb 
at Humberstone, and transcribed tba 
more perfect epitaphs at St. Mary's 
in Leicester. 

After eiprets$«| our admiration of 
the adroitness with which Mr. Bell 
succeeded with two of the most intel¬ 
ligent and independent Lawyers of 
their time—Sir Samuel Romifly, Mr. 
Bell's first and only confidential Coun¬ 
sellor—and Sir Samuel Shepherd, then 
Attorney General, whose integrity is 


proverbial i—we shall conclude with 
Mr. Bell’rtriumphant climax: 

On the £8lh of October, the Report 
of the Attorney GeneraJ was com¬ 
pleted, and presented to his present 
Majesty, then Prince Regent. 

“ This day,” says Mr. Bell, “ was a 
proud and joyful one’to me, and only ex¬ 
ceeded by one other happier day in my 
life, the fourteenth of January following. 
The crisis was deeply interesting, and 
even awful; but the tone of the Report 
wis decidedly favourable, and 1 had room 
for no feeling but confidence, when I con¬ 
sidered the exalted and impartial hands in 
which it was now placed. It is true, we 
Jiad some temptation to suspect an ob¬ 
stacle in that high quarter. Previous to 
the presentati&rj&f our petition, and fre¬ 
quently during* the progress of the busi¬ 
ness, many persons had endeavoured to 
inculcate a belief on Lord Huntingdon’s 
mind, that the intimate friendship so long 
known to exist between the Prince and the 
Marquis of Hastings, would prepossess 
his Royal Highisess, and operate power¬ 
fully, if not fatally, against his Lordship’s 
success. Such officious persons had form¬ 
ed, or seemed to have formed, a most 
erroneous, and most unworthy estimate 
of the august Personage in question—an 
estimate, which both Lord Huntingdon, 
and I myself, always treated with abso¬ 
lute contempt. These insinuations never 
gave us a moment’s uneasiness, convinced 
as we were, that in so truly Royal a breast, 
no personal or private feeling, however 
dear, could be suffered to mingle itself 
with the*sacred duties of a Sovereign, in 
any other way, than to give greater eclat 
to an act of public justice. The result 
fully and nobly realized our confidence. 
From the commencement, whenever re-’ 
ference was necessary to the Prince in his 
high capacity, his Royal Highness facili¬ 
tated the proceedings as far as in him lay, 
with a ze«*l and anxiety for the ends of 
truth and justice, which excluded all sub¬ 
ordinate considerations. The nation, and 
posterity ought to know and appreciate 
this conduct, so worthy of the Regal cha¬ 
racter, and of the illustrious individual 
himself. When the page of History shall 
..record, that through his wise counsels, and 
.Steady and uncompromising policy King¬ 
doms hare beeu preserved, and Thrones 
restored, the present signal act of impar¬ 
tial justice occurring, under the peculiar 
circumstances, during, as I may say, his 
Betaa, may be fairly allowed, as his name 
dqfcends'down the stream of time, * to 
pursue the triumph and partake the gale;* 
and ought to endear him even more to 
every honest and loyal heart.” 

Finis coronal opus /—and Mr. Bell, 
who is a keen sportsman, is ready for 
a similar View Hollow. • 

3. Sketch 
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3. Sketch of 4 Tour m the Highlands of 
Scotland* through Perthshire, Argyle- 
shire, and Inverness-shire, in Septem¬ 
ber and October, 1818; with some Ac¬ 
count of the Caledonian Canal. Lond. 
Bvo, 1819. pp. 352. Baldwin and Co. 

' THIS Tour has much of a statis¬ 
tical character, relieved occasionally 
by digressions. Tour# are so various 
in kind, that this specific denotation 
of the form of the Work is essential,. 
It is a Survey % the manner of an 
engineer, making minute geographic 
cal descriptions, for the purpose of 
aiding or suggesting improvement; 
and guiding travellers. 

It is observed itf page 22, that the 
erection of weirs in s^ltpnn rivers oc¬ 
casions fewer salmon ty frequent the 
rivers. 

In page 40, we have a long account 
of the dwellings and agriculture of 
the Highlanders, before modem inno¬ 
vation had assimilated them to the 
plans of their more 'civilized neigh¬ 
bours. 

" One principal cause of the rapid and 
extensive improvements in this district 
(Strath-Tay), and other parts of the High¬ 
lands, is the advantage long possessed by 
Scotland, with respect to the division and 
inclosnre of lands, without the necessity 
of resorting to the Legislature. Every 
proprietor had it in his power, by a sum¬ 
mary legal process, to compel such a divi¬ 
sion and inclosure.In the Highlands 

of Scotland, the expense and difficulty [of 
Acts of Parliament] would have been an 
insurmountable bar to the tn ot valuable 
improvements.” P, 58, 

The same remark may be applied 
to all barren connttics. Lawyers, in 
their proper professional ztfdl for the 
preservation of rights, upon which zeal 
-depends their character for integrity, 
do not consider that they are men 
who keep an old house in good con¬ 
dition, but never improve it. But 
by exalting Law, over the first prin¬ 
ciple of all law, the public good, 
they forget that, in foro conscicnlite , 
the observation ot it may be no 
longer a duty $ and that the said law 
is degraded into a custom more ho¬ 
noured in the breach than in the ob¬ 
servance. They people our common 
land* with spectres of quibbles, whom 
the Red Sea of Parliament can mtrae 
prevent from annoying their rustic 
neighbours by their grim appearance; 
whereas, by simple agreement alone, 
among the claimants themselves, an 
immense portion of our lands had 


been reduced to private property; to 
the great reduction, no doufft, of 
geese, but to the vast increase of 
corn, cattle, and timber. 

In commemoration of Druidical 
Stone circles, we find (p. 72) that 
“ stontu is, in the language of the old 
Highlanders, a common designation 
at this day for the church, or place of 
worship.” 

The following remarks upon 
scenery are profound and philoso¬ 
phical : 

“ Scenery of extraordinary maguifi- 
cepce forms one of the great features of a 
country; and. like those local situations 
which are associated with the memory of 
c events of national importance, possesses 
somewhat of a public cha.uO'er. in these, 
every one, as a part of the community, 
feels himself interested, and as far as the 
bare facility of inspection is concerned, 
has an interest of the enjoyment of which 
he canuot in justice, using the word iu the 
laigest sense, be deprived, although such 
places should be the property of a few in¬ 
dividuals. It would be, besides, most im¬ 
politic, with reference both to the private 
proprietor and the public, to discourage 
that opinion of common interest in such 
situations, which binds by so many agree¬ 
able ties, every individual to the soil of 
his country, and to the rest of the com¬ 
munity, and stifles the envy which the ap¬ 
pearance of vast possessions and wealth in 
the hands of an individual is apt gene¬ 
rate. For the inspection of splendid and 
extensive scenery of this description a- 
round a mansion hou^e, the points of a 
public road arc of all others the most con¬ 
venient. The traveller gratifies his cu¬ 
riosity, while he pursues his journey, with¬ 
out further attention or trouble; the temp¬ 
tation to general and improper trespass is 
diminished, and the pretence for it taken 
away. The privacy of the proprietor, 
and preservation of his grounds are 
equally consulted, while the public taste 
and curiosity are indulged in the easiest 
and most commodious manner.” pp. 75, 
76. 

In page 85, we have some import¬ 
ant remarks concerning pruning tim¬ 
ber trees. It appears that the branch 
ought to be cut close to the body of 
the tree, and some composition ap¬ 
plied to assist Nature iu curing the 
wound. It seems.toOy that excessive 
pruning injures Hie quality of the 
timber, add that one-third of the 
whole length of the tree ought to re¬ 
main unpruned. 

Upon the whole, this book is in¬ 
structive. The description is close, 

too 
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loo close, occasionally bearing loo 
much an air of detail, but to persons 
on the spot this minuteness renders 
the work more acceptable and useful. 

4. An Account of (he Im.pi jvcmcnls on. 
the Estates of the Marquess if Stafford, 
in the Counties of Stafford and Salop, 
and on the Estate of Sutherland. With 
Remarks. By James Loch, Esq. 8t>o. 
pp. 926. With an Appendix qf 128 
pages, and 40 engraved Plans. Long¬ 
man and Co. 

THIS is a Monument to the noble 
Marquess more honourable than Brass 
or Marble. * 

Mr. Loch, in a manly Dedication ’ 
to the Marquess, thus accounts fjpr 
the publication: 

“ It was incumbent on me to give some 
account of the nature and progress of 
those measures (now that they are com¬ 
pleted), which your Lordship and Lady 
Stafford had adopted for the improvement 
of the estate of iuithciland, in order to 
contradict, in the most positive and direct 
manner, the unfounded and unwarrant¬ 
able statements ; or, perhaps, I shall be 
more correct if I were to say, the arttul 
perversions of the truth which have been 
circulated in regard to this subject;— 
statements which were not more calum¬ 
nious to your Lordship and to the respect¬ 
able gentlemen and other individuals who 
occupy that estate, than unjust to the 
pcoplfe themselves, whose orderly conduct 
and excellent behaviour cannot be too 
highly commended, and which approba¬ 
tion is particularly due to those whuse 
removals have been carried into effect in 
the month of May; in spite of all that 
was done during the course of the last 
year to inflame their passions, and mis¬ 
lead their judgments.” 

In a concise and luminous Preface 
Mr. Loch observes, that in the Work 
be now presents to the Publick, 

“ The consideration of the more general 
questions, as to the propriety of the policy 
of permitting or encouraging emigration, 
and of converting small occupations into 
large farms, with the consequent effects , 
of accumulating a large portion of the 
population of the country into villages and 
large towns, has in some degree been 
taken for granted, as matters upon which 
the public mind seems to be in a great 
measure made up f at least as far as the 
practice of the whole nation can be sup¬ 
posed to be a proof of their acquiescence 
in the truth of these once strongly contest¬ 
ed points. At the same time, it is true, 
that it is too much the case in all ques¬ 
tions of political economy, to agree, vith- 
Grnt. Mao, Jkwuaiu, 1821. 


out hesitation, to the truth of every gene¬ 
ral principle, but immediately to set up 
so many exceptions to the rule, as utterly 
to destroy the effect of this gratuitous ad¬ 
mission *. 

“ In the following pages, however, the 
truth of those general principles being 
taken (or granted, «it will be shown, that 
they apply as well to Lord Stafford’s Eng¬ 
lish estates, and to the county, or rather 
to the estate of Sutherland, as they do to 
the rest of the kingdodi. 

“ In doing this, it will be pointed out, 
how it should have happened that these 
estates should only now be undergoing 
that change, which began to operate in 
England, as far, back as the reign of 
Henry VJI.” * 

Mr. Locrf/then proceeds io slate 
what passeB in England in conse¬ 
quence of a Statute of Henry VII. and 
of another 39 Eliz. intituled, 

“ An Act that arable land made pas¬ 
ture since 1 Eliss. shall be again converted 
to tillage, and what is arable shall not be 
converted to pasture, &c.” attended with 
as little effect as another Statute of this So¬ 
vereign, enacted to prevent the enlarge¬ 
ment of London. 

“ The outrages of the people, and their 
open defiance of the laws, in regard to 
these measures, continued to a much later 
poiiod. 

“ The arrangement of the Northern 
counties was naturally suspended, as long 
as the island obeyed two inonarchs, but 
during the period which elapsed between 
the union of the Crowns and that of the 
Kingdoms, the same system was essentially 
carried into effect in the Border districts of 
both counti ies, except that the land thus 
freed of people, was apphtd to the rear¬ 
ing of sheep, and not to the cultivation of 
grain. The attachment to the Stuart fa¬ 
mily, and the hereditary juiisdiclions, still 
maintain#*] in full force the former ar¬ 
rangement of society, peculiar to the 
Highlands of Scotland. But the discom¬ 
fiture of the adherents of the Pretender, 
and his own defeat in 1746, with the. abo¬ 
lition of the heiitable jurisdictions in 1747, 

* It is univei sally conceded, that it is 
from large farms alone that a surplus pro¬ 
duce can be obtained for the maintenance 
of our'artisatft and manufacturers. It is 
conceived, that there is as little doubt that 
such an arrangement also, rather increases 
;4ban diminishes the agricultural populn- 
tiHa. of the country. Nor can there be 
Much hesitation in admitting that a sober. 
Well-doing farm labourer, feels less want, 
and experiences fewer hardships than the 
poorest class of tenants, formerly the oc¬ 
cupiers of the soil of England. 

having 
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having brought the Highland chieftains 
within the pale of the law, and placed 
them on the came footing as the other 
gentlemen of the land, they begaii rapidly 
to acquire the same tastes,—to be occu¬ 
pied with the same pursuits,—to feel the 
tame desires,—and to have the same wants 
as their brethren in the South. Iq order, 
however, to indulge these propensities, 
and to be able to appear in the capital 
with due effect, it was necessary that they, 
shouldjCOnvert thei *estates to that mode 
of occupation most suited to their circum¬ 
stances, and from which they could derive 
the greatest income. Luckily in this, as 
in every other instance in political eco¬ 
nomy, the interest of the individual, and 
the prosperity of the Slate, went hand in 
hand. And the demand fq," Che raw ma¬ 
terial of wool by the English manufac¬ 
turers, enabled the Highland proprietor 
to let his lands for quadruple the amount 
they ever before produced to him. These 
arrangements continued to be carried into 
effect from time to time, in the Southern 
and central Highland'), up to about the 
commencement of the French Revolution 
war ; not always, however, without serious 
resistance on the part of the people. 

“ The demand for soldiers, after the 
commencement of the war, to recruit fen- 
cible regiments, for a time influenced the 
progress of these changes, but as the sup¬ 
ply of men became moie equal to the de¬ 
mand, and as the Highlanders have never 
enlisted cheerfully by the ordinary means 
of recruiting, these arrangements never 
ceased altogether to be acted upon. 

“The Northern Highlands still remain¬ 
ed to undergo that change whu \i the rest 
of the island had already adopted. In 
this district it naturally began to be fol¬ 
lowed in the counties situated nearest to 
those into which it bad' already been in¬ 
troduced. In Rosshire, accordingly, it was 
undertaken on a great scale in 1792. The 
dissatisfaction produced was*so great, 
that the most serious affrays took place, 
and the military had to set, and blood was 
abed before quiet was restored. 

“ Between that time, and about four 
years back, the greater portion of the 
county of Sutherland, not belonging to 
Lord and Lady Stafford, wjs arranged ac¬ 
cording to those plans, so universally 
adopted. Why this antient condition Of 
society should have prevailed longer on 
the estate of Sutherland, than in any 
other part of the island; and why the 
proprietors of this estate, notwithstanding 
they have afforded the people advantages 
which no other owner ever gave the peo¬ 
ple they moved, should have been the 
object of animadversion, while otbyrs have 
passed without notice, it is theNjfeject of 
the following pages to explain.” 

“ For the sake of accuracy, it is also ne¬ 


cessary to mention that eighteen families 
have left the Barony of Assyntthis sea¬ 
son. Eight of these, deceived by the de¬ 
lusions of the Transatlantic Association, 
entered some time ago into an agreement 
with the master of a vessel, who insisted 
on its beiqg fulfilled, notwithstanding their 
wish to remain and settle ou the lots they 
had at first refused. The other ten fami- 
milies had long been established fisher¬ 
men on the coast, but having attached 
'themselves to the doctrines of a fanatical 
blacksmith, they followed him to the other 
side of the Atlamick—the only schi«nt 
which ever occurred in Sutherland—a fact 
whicji reflects no small credit on the wor- 
, thy and zealous persons who compose 
that Presbytery, and who, by the diligent 
exercise of their pastoral duties, do ho¬ 
nour to the Church of whi^h they are 
members. 

“ Jt has been omitted to be stated, in its 
proper place, that about twenty houses 
have been built on the coast by the pro¬ 
prietors, for aged widows, who had it not 
in their power to do so themselves.” 

This is a truly valuable publica¬ 
tion; and contains much useful infor¬ 
mation on the subject of the excel¬ 
lent roads and bridges recently con¬ 
structed in the Highlands—on the 
cultivation of land—and on the erec¬ 
tion of convenient inns and farm¬ 
houses. 

The improvements on the English 
estates are not less important# but 
wc have only room for one very short 
extract: 

“ Upon the Shropshire estates there 
have hcen planted, within these few years, 
above half a million of trees, and neatly 
three Ii'iudred thousand quicks. At Treu- 
tham about two hundred thousand trees, 
and in Yoikshiie about three hundred 
thousand.” 

5. Summary of the Mahratta and Pindnrree 
Campaign , during 1817, 1818, and 1819, 
nndei the Direction of the Marquess of 
Hastings , chiefly embracing the O/w/a- 
tions of the Arrau of the Deck an, under 
the Command of his fire file net/ laeul. - 
qcn. Sir T. Hislop, Dart. G.C.ji. With 
some Particulars and Remarks. 8m 
pp. J?G2. 

THERE are few who think that 
the success of the British arms in 
India confers a real-blessing on the 
natives, but no fact is better esta¬ 
blishes India was divided among 
wretched' petty tyrants, under which 
neither life nor property was secure; 
aud no law, human or divine, could 
check their despotism and extortion 

on 
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ou- their subjects. Our writer is sup¬ 
ported by high authorities, when he 
says, 

** Every subject of a native govern¬ 
ment is exposed not only to the imposi¬ 
tion and severity of one ruler, but to 
every intermediate step between his hum¬ 
ble posit, as a peasant, and the .foot of the 
throne, and to the throne itself. Has be a 
horse, the State requires it without com¬ 
pensation ; is he able-bodied, he is called 
into service, without subsistence or provi¬ 
sion Ifeft for his family—ho must himself 
look to plunder for his own.support; ha* 
he a family, the fairest will be selected for 
the prince, and the next possibly for the 
minister; if he has money, he miut ( take 
care of his life ; and should be have rent 
to pay, and not the means, he may be 
put to the torture: in short, in the code^of 
native Governments, the Prince is every 
thing, and all, and the subject nothing. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that these princes, 
seated upon their sandy thrones, and ob¬ 
serving the advances and blessings dif¬ 
fused by the British, and dreading them 
as a contagion to their States, should have 
trembled at the sound of such a form of 
laws as one of impartial justice, and tried 
as the last resource to combine and shake 
off such an unwelcome connection. In 
all the reduced provinces we have seen 
amongst, the inhabitants tins feeling of 
general pride and gratitude to Heaven 
at their release from tho bondage and 
insecurity of their own governments, and 
at their falling under ouis. The na- 
tives#noiv say, * We can wear our own 
clothes; wc can now decorate our wives 
and children with the buried ornaments 
of their ancestor ; we can now call our 
house our own ; no petty tyrant of the vil¬ 
lage can now molest, no minister of lust 
can any longer pollute our families or our 
dwellings. We havp long since heard of 
the Company, anil all we fear is that they 
rnay again withdraw from the country, and 
leave us to our former masters.’ ” P. ‘277. 

Such being the just character of 
our Iudian Government, tbc next im¬ 
portant question is the probable pros¬ 
pect of its permanency. The first 
ami most serious danger would be 
the appearance from any quarter of a 
power or arm like our own (p. 295). 
There is little to be apprehended from 
the natives; for * 

■'The Madras and Bombay Native corps 
are generally composed of men who are 
as lit for boxers as they are for soldiers; 
many of them not equalling in muscular 
strength an European boy of IS years 
old, and scarcely able to stand me shock 
of their niusquet. The whole of the Na¬ 
tive cavalry on these establishments are 
subject to the same observation; many of 


whose accoutrements, sword and dress, 
would nearly equal the weight of the man 
himself.” P. 301. 

We are sorry to say, that, accord¬ 
ing to our Author, there are very 
important defects in the Military 
establishment, but the judgment of 
King’s officers is disputed. Native 
officer* of family and respectability 
will not enter- into our service, be¬ 
cause they are precluded rising ex¬ 
cept from the rank)(p. S05), aud our 
English officers are in the habit of 
obtaining extraneous situations, so 
that, when a regiment is called into 
action, there are few or no officers 
attached to it. 

• 

“ With nearly 400 men [of tho 1st 
Madras Infantry], there stood alune three 
lieutenants t# their whole charge, each of 
them with two companies to look after, 
and the whole of the staff duties of the 
corps to be discharged and sustained by 
them in like manner.” 

This speaks volumes, as to the sys¬ 
tem in the Company’s army : it may 
answer in a dead calm, but there is 
no need of remark, as to its total in¬ 
efficiency, should there be any thing 
to be done. 

Now, with the number of well-edu¬ 
cated youths in the mother-country, 
who want situations, there can be no 
sound reason for a deficiency of offi¬ 
cers, in the manner described. 

Ignorance of the native language, 
very serious defects in the medical 
and camp departments', and a load of 
non-effectives, are among other very 
pressing evils which require reform. 
In short our Author considers the 
Sepoys, as, in the main, unlit for mi¬ 
litary life ; and recommends (p. 32S) 
the 

“ tntro&iction of another class of troops, 
to be composed of Seedees or Abyssiniana, 
Aiabs, Mukrannees, natives of Madagas¬ 
car, of the Malay and French Islands, aud 
even those remote in the West Indies.” 

This is said, to be mere opinion of 
a King’s officer. 

Wc have given these remarks a 
prominent aspect, in order that they 
may meet w*ith attention in the pro¬ 
per quarters; and be divested of any 
party statement. 

We have often thought seriously of 
the maxim of St. Paul, <( to do good 
unto all men, especial!# those who 
are of the kdusehold of faith” as a 
maxi nit fit for the consideration of 
all, who burn with zeal for the con¬ 
version 
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version of Heathens, and are luke¬ 
warm concerning the education and 
instruction of their fellow-country¬ 
men. We are satisfied, that they are 
beginning where they ought to end'i 
and that European habits and sciences 
ongbt to be first introdneed. “ The 
prejudice#' of the natives will then 
gradually shift off of themselves. 
This, however, must be a work of 
time i and, unless by the interposition 
of Providence, cacnot come about for 
centuries, in that country, but with 
loss and deterioration to the little 
moral character at preseut among 
them.’’ The Hindoo is, at present, a 
harmless, simple, quirt character! by 
converting him to a nominal Chris¬ 
tian, we make him dissolute, drunken, 
and ungovernable; and form a ban¬ 
ditti of dangerous vagabonds.” P. S88. 

The following is the manner in 
which pence, shillings, and pounds, 
extracted from the pockets of good 
people who can ill q^Tord it, are 
shamefully wasted. The money raised, 
answers no better purpose than that 
anciently given to images and shrines: 

*• The zeal of the Missionaries will not 
be restrained by natural impossibilities. 
They seem to think, that the dispersion of 
the Gospel in the Chinese, Sanscrit, Hin- 
doostanee, or Malay, amongst the people, 
is sufficient for the proposed object; and, 
as they deal out these to the Presidents 
and Magistrates of the different places, 
they consequently set down tke r converts 
unit their work, in proportion to i>>? number 
dispersed. We have ourselves observed, 
at more Presidencies to the Eastward than 
one, where scarce a vessel arrived without 
bringing a box or package ot the above 
books, in the Chinese language, to the 
President, who was requested to disperse 
them, and did so far as was in his power, 
lie sent them to all quarters, by bundles 
of huudreds at a time. The Chinese look¬ 
ed at them, and said they had finer stories 
of their own ; foi there was no person 
amongst them to describe the intention nr 
purport of these books. They did not 
know, why they were sent, whether for 
entertainment or moral improvement; 
and seeing so many copies, they latterly 
threw them aside altogether, and the 
above President could disperse no more. 
Nevertheless, the fervid zeal of the Ma¬ 
lacca Missionary heaped them on him 
ship after ship; and they at length ac-' 
qnir«4 such a mass in his office, that he 
was compelled to remove them to an out- 
office, and several thousand copies of that 
description were handed over to the Dutch 
authorities, in whose hands we are sure 
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they will never bear much fruit. This 
teas the Missionary of whom we read in an 
English paper , a few years ago, as having 
wiitten home to the Missionary Bible Society 
for three hundred millions of Bibles, or 
copies of the Acts ! ! ! Jn the above man¬ 
ner he could easily get rid of even that num¬ 
ber, by delivering them, as ballast, or turn¬ 
ing them 5)iit of doors without an index 
or monitor to explain them." Pp. 286, 287. 

The Pindaree campaign was a mere 
war against banditti ; and having thus 
taken grand points, we recommend 
the work to our Readers, as an in¬ 
structive book. 

Ci. A Practicable Plan for manning the 
i Royal Navy, rod presetting our maritime 
Ascendancy without Impiessment ; ad¬ 
dressed to Admiial Lo.d Viscount Kx- 
tnouth, K. C. B. By Thoicas Trotter, 
M. D. late Physician to the Grand Fleet , 
Sfc. Sfc. Newcastle, 8oo. 1819, pp. 90. 
Longman, Sfc. 

Dr. Trotter observes (p. 4), that 
impressment is the cause of more de¬ 
struction to the health and lives of 
our Seamen, than all other canscs put 
together. This general datum he ex¬ 
hibits by various luminous details $ 
and recommends, instead of the pre¬ 
sent system of impressing men, a re¬ 
quisition founded upon the same prin¬ 
ciple, as Mr. Pitt’s well-known Parish 
Hill. We know, that the impress plan 
would be gladly abolished, if any 
other could be substituted, which 
would supply men with equal speed 
upon emergency ; and ( we also know, 
that seamen dislike the King’s service, 
probably on accouut of the inferior 
pay, and the necessary discipline, 
which in mcrchnnt-vcsscfs they es¬ 
cape. We beg to suggest to Dr. 
Trotter, in addition to his plan, the 
supply of boys from parishes, who 
should, by a power ol law, be placed 
for nautical education, during peace, 
on board our merchant-ships, the 
number being regulated according to 
tonuage, such persons being transfer¬ 
able, till a certain age, to his Ma¬ 
jesty’s service in lime of war. 

“ A Seaman's duty,” says Dr. Trotter, 
“ cannot be learned in less than seven 
years, or after twenty-one years of age. 
He must be accustomed to it from boy¬ 
hood, for no adult being-’ can ever be 
brought to endure the privations, dangers, 
aud hardships, which are inseparable front 
a sea-life.” P. 3P. 

Wc also think, that it would be an 
inducement fur seamen to enter ;u» 

volunteers, 
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volunteers, if service for a certain 
number of years, on board a King’s 
ship, was an exemption for life ; ex¬ 
cept under the circumstance of an 
enemy’s fleet upon the coast, with in¬ 
tentions of invasion. 

7. On the Amusements of Clergtjfnen, and 
Christians in general. In three Dia¬ 
logues between a Dean and a Curate. 
By Edward Stillingfleet, I surd Bishop of 
Worcester. 8»o, pp- 181. Sherwood 
ml HJo. ; 

WHEN Dr. Josiah Frampton’s li¬ 
brary was sold in London (in 1729 or 
1730), his divinity books were classed 
tn seven lots, one of which was pur¬ 
chased by Dr. Edwards. The cata¬ 
logue of this lot mentioned a parcel 
of MSS. Among them Doctor S. 
found one in Dr. Frampton’s own 
hand-writing, which is here given to 
the puhlick. It consists of three Dia¬ 
logues between that truly venerable 
man Dr. Edward Stillingfleet, then 
Dean of St. Paul's, and Mr. Framp- 
fon, at the scat of Sir Roger Hur- 
goin, iifWarwickshire. Mr. Frainp- 
ton, then a very young clergyman, 
was fond of country diversions, hunt¬ 
ing, a ramble in the woods with his 
gun, or a game of cards, and a dance 
ill the evening. This was observed 
by the worthy Dean, who was friendly 
euougli to give him hints with regard 
to his conduct, which were not lost 
upon him t more particularly in the 
three Dialogues which are here pub¬ 
lished, as they were committed to 
writing at the time by Mr. Frampton. 

The First Dialogue is an excellent 
dissuasive from riotous and cruel 
Amusements. 

The Second Dialogue is aimed 
against the trifling and seducing ones 
of Cards and Gaming ; the Theatre, 
as it was then (and iudeed is now) 
conducted ; Assemblies, and Dancing. 

The Third Dialogue speaks of the 
lawful Amusements of Clergymen. 

The folio wing extract shews the wor¬ 
thy Bishop's ideas oq the proper dress 
of a Clergyman, a subject which has 
been a good deal discussed by some 
of our Correspondents: 

“ I think it an argument of great light¬ 
ness in a Clergyman to endeavour, as far 
as he can, to adopt the lay habit. He 
shows be has embraced his own profession 
only for reasons of convenience, and in 
his heart dislikes its restraints. I should 
wish to have every Clergyman, especially 
when in full orders, obliged to appear 


alwayB in a short cassock, under his coat. 
He could not then so easily adopt impro¬ 
prieties in his dress, and might be more 
upon his guard also against improprieties 
in h|s behaviour. His Clerical habit would 
be a continual call upon him for decorum, 
as he durst not, in that garb, do many 
things which, dressed like a Layman, he 
might be tempted to do. Besides, it 
might tend to keep such young men out of 
the Church, as, when in it, are a disgrace 
both to it and to themselveg.” 

“ When I was a youpg man,” says the 
'^Bishop, *• and could go among my neigh¬ 
bours, I bad three employments at the 
same time -visiting my parish—study¬ 
ing—and using exercise. I have made, 
in these excursions, many a sermon. 
• The greatest partsof this book* was first 
rudely composed iu the fields, and when i 
came home i pJways digested what had 
occurred in Hiy walk—consulted my au¬ 
thorities, and wrote all fair over.” 

These Dialogues contain many va¬ 
luable hints which may be useful to 
'ill, hut particularly to Clergymen, as 
lending to make their amusements — 
their habits—their company—their 
dress—and their profession, all agree. 

3. On the F ice lie nee and ItJiimniiagenienl of 
Ft icudly Societies. A Set man -f-, preached 
at Fenny-Sir it lord (Iiucks), on WhU- 
AToiiilaii, 1S11-:. ll.j the ltev. Richard 
Pain, A. H tovo, pp. 1 6. Manning, 
Newport I’agnel. 

FRIENDLY Societies form one of 
the strongest links that unite the 
lower orders in friendship and good¬ 
will ; but, like all institutions, are 
open to misconception and misma¬ 
nagement. Little benefit can arise to 
the people from their meeting merely 
to celebrate a festival, and the publi¬ 
city oIAlieir assemblies, by which the 
original plan of the Society is render¬ 
ed of uojcilect. Mr. l’ain has, there¬ 
fore, stepped forward to correct 
abuses, arising from benevolent inten¬ 
tions, with a care for their prosperity 
not always compatible with such 
amendments. 

“ The following pages (he says) were 
hastily drawn up, in fulfilment of a duty 
1 had to perform some days ago, at the 
meeting of * Friendly Society at Fenni/- 
Shalford : and the readiness which imme¬ 
diately appeared to correct the abuses 
animadverted on, has induced me to make 
them more public, sotely in the hope, that 
what has been useful in one instance, 

* The Ongmes Sue no, which the Dean 
had jtlst been correcting, 
f Text, 1 Cor. i. 10. 


may 
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may be so in another; and that the good 
example-of these poor men may have an 
influence ip similar establishments, and 
even have the good fortune to interest 
some person of abilities to direct life at¬ 
tention to these mismanaged but excellent 
institutions.” P. iii. 

The advocates for Banks for Sav¬ 
ings are numerous, and many excel¬ 
lent treatises to tfiat effect Save ap¬ 
peared in printj but the welfare of 
Friendly Societies lias been an object 
to few not immediately connected 


to the willing supporters of every measure 
that can tend to their welfare or improve¬ 
ment. Abandon then, without hesitation, 
a rule that has so pernicious a tendency. 
Apply the three shillings a year to the 
purchase of some necessary article for 
your families, or let them be added to in¬ 
crease the general fund.*’ Pp. 12, 13. 

The * most loose calculation will 
shew how large a sum has for several 
years been wasted in this manner t as 
well as in the allowing of a guinea to 
such As attend the funeral of d mcm- 


with them. Besides, they are frc -> her: h « deprecates not only this un 

. . '. . J _ ... __ i...a iL« _ 


qucntly established under theguidancc 
of persons, well-meaning, but not 
calculated fo direct the economy of 
parishes or towns;'for want, there¬ 
fore, of some superior inspection, 
abuses creep into these^eneficent in¬ 
stitutions, of which its members arc 
cither not aware, or unable to amend. 
We consider great praise as due to 
Mr. Fain, for thus stepping forward, 
and endeavouring to remedy those 
abuses without altering the institu¬ 
tion, and (ns frequently occurs) nulli¬ 
fying the original system. 

Few of our Headers, wc believe, 
arc acquainted with the system of 
Benefit Societies ; they know that 
Mich establishments exist, and the 
late mania for addressing has brought 
some of them into notice: they know, 
from the instance alluded to, that 
the) have been made the vehicle for 
disloyalty, and such transactions are 
apt to convey ideas very different 
from the actual truth. The talc of 
morals in the London populace is 
such, as to require these excellent in¬ 
stitutions, and much .good has arisen 
from them; but they may ‘be per¬ 
verted in a manner, of which people 
in the country have no idea. After 
stating the objections to the Poor 
Laws, our Author proceeds to the 
question, why so little encouragement 
is given to Beneht Societies ? 

•* Neither Charity nor Religion could 
have been present at the format ion of your 
articles, which seem to havi been framer? 
in the bar of a public-house, for the be¬ 
nefit of the keeper of it, aipl the enjoy¬ 
ment of a few members in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Threepence a mouth from every 
member to he spent—in affording the 
means'Bf an idle and sottish indulgence to 
a few .members who live near wiieic the 
meeting is held.—These monthly meet¬ 
ings are the source of every thing irregu¬ 
lar and disorderly. They have given dis¬ 
gust to the real frjends of the poor, and 


necessary expeace, but the custom 
itself, which lie considers as answer¬ 
ing. no good purpose. In this point 
alone, we beg leave to differ from 
him, for we consider the reverence 
thus paid to the memory of the de¬ 
ceased, as one of the strongest links 
of the Society, although we think the 
allowance or remuneration as unne¬ 
cessary and wasteful. 

In the preface, he thus states the 
good consequences of his advice : 

" The monthly meetings in (to Society, 
to which I allude, have been abolished ; a 
resolution has passed to discontinue the 
attendance of members at funerals; and 
every disposition has been shown, to con¬ 
fine within moderate limits, the expenses 
of the annual inerting. With such regu¬ 
lations, the union of poor men descives 
every encouragement.” P. iii. 

We take leave of Mr. Pain and his 
labours, with the gratification that 
naturally arises from perusing any 
excellent plan for the fettering of the 
lower orders; he can scarcely be said 
to have addressed himself to the world, 
as this Sermon was drawn up for a 
small ciiclc, and is uninteresting to 
such as do not enter into his wishes ; 
hut as lie has planned the comfort of 
the poor, his reward must he such as 
is not in the power of criticism to 
confer. 

9. Vhion lh r ' Fmt j Hades, or the Re¬ 
gions, t'lhah'teii by the departed Sjrirtts of 
the Blessed. 1 Into, pp. 110 . Rmngtons. 

'■'HR Address of Christ to the Pc- 
nitaiit 'ljiief, “ this day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise,” has been consi¬ 
dered as irreconcileable with any 
other doctrine than that of au Inter¬ 
mediate Stale. Setting aside the 
Popish Purgatory, as £ Heathen hy- 
polhesi*»«adopted from ideas of lucra¬ 
tive quackery, Broughton first led 
tbe way two centuries ago, by stating 
that Ilell, in our translation of the 

Creed, 
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Creed, mennt the Grave I whereas 
Hades , is not the grave, or terrestrial 
receptacle, on one hand, or the Ge¬ 
henna of Scripture, the final place of 
Torment on the other, hut a region 
distinct from both. The Saxon My¬ 
thology and Language supplied no 
proper word for the Asiatick Para¬ 
dise, or Grecian Hades; and the 
Heaven of Odin, was suited to the 
ideas *>f his followers, — luxurious 
viauds^and hard-drinking. Of animat-^ 
ed, perfectionated Being, abstract-" 
cd from sensual, feeding, or decay¬ 
ing matter, they had i»o idea ; nor 
could they have a conception of plea¬ 
sures of the ear and the eye, and a 
delighted imagination personified aiyl 
self-existing, though they felt that 
Musick, Vision, ami Fancy, were plea¬ 
surable things. Of course, I let l was 
the sole word in use, conveying one 
simple idea—that of the final place of 
su tiering. 

The Work before us is learned and 
able, and comprises all that can be 
known of the intermediate slate; and, 
if Hope gives us no more than the 
flower in bud, Faith may, in its holy 
anticipation, present it to the mind’s 
eye in its full growth. To Hie dis¬ 
cussion in p. 86, concerning the Soul, 
we object, as scholastical ami meta¬ 
physical. It proceeds upon a mani¬ 
fest psychological error, the confu¬ 
sion of animation, conferred upon 
matter, with inert matter, the musical 
sound with the calgut siring, u super¬ 
induced quality with the subject, 
which does not contain it. 

10. Resolves, Divine, Monti, a:.cl Politi¬ 
cal, Inj Owen Fell him. Second edition, 
i cased, with some account of the Authoi 
and his IV/iti/igs. By Junes Cummin?, 
lisq. F. S. A. 8co, Loud. J>jj. 454. 
Hal chard. 

IN the days of Owen Felt ham (17th 
cent.) it was not unusual for Casuists, 
real or pretended, to advertise in the 
Newspapers their ability to resolve 
Cases of Conscience ; and tliu;, with¬ 
out feeling any qualms on account of 
the obvious variety of such annuncia¬ 
tions, to invite Clients to take their 
opinions, like (hose of Counsel learn¬ 
ed in the Law. From the necessity 
of such a knowledge in Confessors 
under the Romish religion, and thq 
numerous subdivisions and splitting 
of hairs in the Sermons of our early 


Protestant Divines, it is plain, that 
Chaplains and men of knowledge, 
who were domesticated with our No¬ 
bility and Gentry, were expected to 
possess the science alluded to ; and it 
is probable, that to the study of this 
science we owe this book, and to the 
public taste of the day its passing 
through so many editions. 

The manner of treating moral sub¬ 
jects, in these teras, iq not philosophi¬ 
cal. nOr the style cfassicai. To the 
moderns, there is a quaintness of ex¬ 
pression, which often renders the 
matter not intelligible without study, 
and very often there is exhibited only 
'an obscu^: comprehension of the idea 
stated. Thjs is a common failing, 
where the ids&s are not simply drawn 
from nature, but from a mind pecu¬ 
liarly tinctured with certain studies ; 
and these were Polemicks, the Fa¬ 
thers, School Divinity, Cicero, and, 
more rarely, some other classicks. in 
clearness of Iftad, and soundness of 
judgment, and conclusive reasoning, 
-ind masterly deduction, Hooker 
stands supreme. Milton, though of 
far more powerful genius, and more 
brilliant associations, does not, in his 
Prose-works, interest, or even in¬ 
struct; and from the simplicity and 
plainness, which often appears in the 
Epistolary composition and Minor 
Poetry of this <cra, it is evident, that 
an elaborate and artificial construc¬ 
tion was especially consulted, in 
works like those now before ns. 
What was the colloquial style of any 
sera, may be lie^l inferred from the 
private letters n>f the age; and the 
toil and 1 art, betrayed in books of the 
kind under discussion, would not have 
found readers, unless they had been 
considered hooks of study ; of which 
the contents were not purposely 
formed for intuitive acquisition, bu^ 
for “ reading, learning and inward¬ 
ly digestingand making “ good 
Casuists.” 

This is the reason, in our opinion, 
why in Jeremy Taylor, and other 
divines of this aira, we see such inge¬ 
nious compounds of subtlety, acu¬ 
men, felicitous illustration, nud me¬ 
taphorical confusion. Such Authors 
may be denominated Lawyers in Theo¬ 
logy and Moral Philosophy. They 
have a technical bearing and manner 
in addressing their readers, as if they 
were a Jury, who required not simple 

elucidation 
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elucidation of the subject, or satisfac¬ 
tory impression, but professional in¬ 
formation. 

We have made these remarks. From 
knowing that old Authors are best 
explained by the writings of their 
contemporaries, and that Casuistry 
was a favourite study of the pge. 

The book before us is a Cabinet in 
the fashioq^of the day ; full of gor¬ 
geous ornaitfeqls of mother of pearl 
and shells; and is curiously carved, 
braced, and hinged. Of the singula¬ 
rity and richness of the work, we 
shall now give some specimens. 

“ Of Conteiitmeni ., Those who preach 
contentment to all, do hut *eacl» some 
howto dwell in misery ; t unless you will 
grant Content desire, an6* chide her but 
for murmuring. Let not man so sleep in 
Content as to neglect the means of mak¬ 
ing himself more happy and blessed; 
nor yet, «hen the contrary of what he 
looked for comes, let him murmur at that 
Providence which disposed it to cioss his 
expectation. I like tire man whu is never 
content with what he does enjoy ; but by 
a calm and fair course, has a mind still 
rising to a higher happiness. Cut I like 
not him who is so dissatisfied as to repine 
at any thing that does befal him. I.t t 
him take the present patiently, joyfully, 
thankfully ; but let him still be soberly in 
quest of belter—and, indeed, it is impos¬ 
sible to find a life so happy here, as that 
we shall not find something wc would add 
to it, something we would take away from 
it.” P. 199. 

Now we seriously believe, that no 
man can be contented with the pre¬ 
sent, who has not hopes of better for 
the future} and that the stationary 
satisfaction, which we cdmmonly 
preach up under the name of con¬ 
tentment, is an absurd impossibility. 

The following passage is both curi¬ 
ous and excellent: 

“ Of ftlemoiy. «tf all that belongs to 
Man, you cumin? hud a greater woi-drr 
lhau memory. What a treasury of all 
things! what a leconl, wh.it; a journal of 
all 1 As if provident Nalurd, because she 
would have man circumspect, had provid¬ 
ed hint an account-book tv carry always 
with him; yet it neither burthens nor 
takes up room. To myself it t» insensible. 
I feet no weight it pre-ses with. To others, 
it is invisible; for when I carry all with 
me, they can see nothing that I have. Is 
it not a miracle, that a man, from a grain 
of sand to the full and glorious sun, should 
fay up the world in his brain ; and tnay, 
at his pleasure, bring out what part he 
lists, yet never empty the place that enn- 
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tained it, nor crowd it, though he should 
add more ?" P. 248. 

From thesepremises, be then draws, 
upon the principles of comparativ, 
anatomy,the following very ingenious 
inference: 

“ If putrefactive man can, undiscerned 
and unburthened, bear so much about 
hitn; if so tittle a point as the least tertia 
of the brain, the cerebellum, can hold in 
itself the notions of such an immeasurable 
extent of things 1 ,' we may rationally allow 
omniscience to the great Creator of this 
and all things else. For, doubtless, we 
know what we do remember; and, in- 
det*J, what we remember not, we do not 
know.” P. 250. 

But the principal characteristick of 
Feltham’s writing, is ill'* singular 
poetical ingenuity which he uses to 
illustrate his ideas. The imagination 
of Lord Byron has been justly ele¬ 
vated to admiration ; and modern 
writers, in general, are very short of 
stock and variety in this kind of 
goods. Not so Fcltham. His simi¬ 
litude and allusions arc inexhaustible; 
very rarely common-place, and gene¬ 
rally as a-propos and felicitous, as 
they ingeniously dovetail with the: 
other matter. Take the following 
specimeh, out of numbers. He is 
speaking of an envious man. 

As a desert-beast, the day’s bright¬ 
ness drives him to the duluess of a melan¬ 
choly cave, while darkness only presents 
him with the prey that pleases him. As 
a negro born of white* parents ; it is a 
sordid sadness, begot at another man’s 
joy.” P. 339. 

As Cocknies may not know, that 
Cattle resort to the shade when op¬ 
pressed by heat and flics, it is neces¬ 
sary to make this observation, or 
they would lose the beauty of the 
figure, in which an envious man is 
finely assimilated to a beast, feeding 
in a forest, who cannot bear the glory 
of the day, through being harassed 
with insects. 

We shall conclude our remarks 
with the following excellent ideas 
upon Libelling. 

“ Ortainly it is an ungenerous thing 
to publish that to all, which <we dare not 
own to any. It is a serpent, that bites a 
marshy the heel, and then glides into a 
hoIe. ' : '.A libel is Jilins populi ; having no 
cortjsiu father, it ought not to inherit be¬ 
lief.**- P. 327. 

The Editor has got tip the book 
very well, con amore. 


Review.—O wen Kelt ham’s Hesolves. 


It. T/if 
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11. Tht Brothers; a Monody, and ot^gr 

Poems. By Charles A. Elton. Foolscap 

Svo, pp, 118. Balden, Cradock, 6ft. 

WE are of opiniou that $lbjme, 
understanding by the term a jingle of 
similar sounds at the end of lines, is 
so far from being an essential|to real 
Poetry, that it is quite the contrary, 
injurious; i. e. powdering a fine head 
of hair. 

There are two evils attached in* 
cvitabfy to Rhyiqfe, jit cqmpfels, ge- . 
nerally, a close of sense with the line/ 
and an expletory and feeble phrase¬ 
ology. How it can, iu any sense, be 
consistent with the Epick, must only 
be the feeling of those, who think 
that it would not be bad taste for 
Hercules to appear in the costume <Tf 
a Dancing Master! that a Hero is 
not to march, but to spring upon the 
toe. ‘Now, in the true style of blank 
verse, there is a line poetical inflex¬ 
ion of language, accompanied with 
a masculine character of features, 
which not only exhibits the idea with 
superior effect,but shows, that Rhyme 
would destroy the charm. The ta'l- 
fortune is, that few people read 
Poetry with any feeling of impro¬ 
priety, if they pause at the cud of the 
line ; whereas, if they were to read 
the verses as blank-verse ought to be 
read, by placing the pauses only 
where the slops and sense required, 
they would soon see, that the jingle 
adds nothing to the effect; on tile 
contrary, may be injurious, and that 
metre is requisite. We must, how¬ 
ever be considered, as confining these 
remarks to our English Decasylla- 
bicks, in chiming couplets, a measure, 
not only iu the best making a minuet 
of a march, but a bastard sort of 
production in sc, a puerile trick 
played with the gamut, to substitute 
an echo for harmony. 

Our Odes and lighter pieces are 
never written in this measure; and 
could not, it is plain, without pal¬ 
pable injury. 

We have made these remarks, be¬ 
cause we have been much pleased 
with the following blank verse. Mr. 
Elton is depicting a Lover’s dream : 

- Wm ii i i c “ reality itself 

Scarcely equals that dear moment, .when 
he grasps ■}':< "Tsoft 

The baud so lung withheld, that trembles 
Within his.trembling pressure; wiieto tiis 
eyes 

Cent. Mao. January, 18'21, 
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Drink in the lucid ianguishment of look. 
That thrills the shivering nerves; the 
mystic glance 

Ayof ing all unutterable things. 

And kindling hope to madness. Rise not 

Uuwelcome Sun! for never shall he know 
So sweet a moment: never, though heclasp 
The idoi«object, (eel an hour like that 
Wheu ev’n impossibility gave way, 

At Fancy's . .tiding, and th^paning cheek, 
The lip’s warm fragrangp/^md the whisper 
r low, 

■ First felt'and heard in credulous ectasy; 
Mingled the zest of mystery with bliss. 
The tumult of amazement.” P. 59. 

We apprehend, that no rhymes 
•could improve tlfese lines. 

Mr. EltoiV* Translations of Hesiod, 
and Speciraqfds of the Classic Poets, 
have been deemed worthy notice in 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly Re¬ 
views: and the paraphrase of the 19th 
Psalin in p. 84, is very good. 

• 

12. Poems and a Meditation. By S. Spence. 

(Widow of the late George Spence, sen.) 

Author of a Musical Catechism, a F> fig¬ 
ment on Prophecy, &V. Baldwin, fife. 

jip. 19. 

“ SOME suppose that the desirable 
change alluded to in Isaiah ii. 2, 4, is to be 
produced by political revolutions, or the 
increasing wisdom of the human race. 
Others are of opinion, that the universal 
spread of the Gospel will be the means of 
subduing unruly passions, and leading 
men in every part of the globe, to pursue 
the paths of peace, holiness, and virtue. 

“ The Millenariau takes a still more ex¬ 
tensive view of this glorious event; to him 
the effect appears great, but not greater 
than the,cause which produces it; since 
he believes, that Christ shall visibly de¬ 
scend, ami with elect Saints, reign a thou¬ 
sand yeai* on the earth; under whose 
government, War, Injustice, Cruelty, 
Oppression, and all kinds of wickedness 
shall be driven from among men, or com¬ 
pletely subdued. 

“ The perusal of Lectures on this grand 
subject, occasioned the linos oil the Mil¬ 
lennium to be written, aud during the 
years that they have beer, consigned to 
oblivion, the {jawn of the predicted Event 
seems to have shed a benign twilight on 
the distant horizon. That its meridian 
splendor may make the most rapid pro¬ 
gress, is ihc sincere wish of the Writer, 
Sarah Spence.” 

This is, indeed, a grand and an 
aweful subject—to be touched by no 
light or unskilful hand. It has called 

I’orlh 
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forth the power* of some of our most 
eminent Scholars and Divines. 

To Mrs. Spence we willingly give 
the praise of pious feeling, and good 
iuteulions. 

13. The Tour of Africa, containing a con¬ 
cise Account of all the Countries in that 
Quarter of the Globe, hitheilo v\sited by 
Europeans; toith the Manners and Cus¬ 
toms of ihcxJnhubilnnts. Selected fi am 
the best Authoisn tnd arranged by Cathe¬ 
rine Hutton. Baldwin, l 2 volt . 8io. 
pp. 458, 5'3l. 

IN a well-digested plan. Miss Hut¬ 
ton offers to the puhlick a Tour in 
Africa, very ingeniously selected from 
the Works of Travellers of rote, who 
have visited those parts.' So that in 
two octavo volumes, the Reader may 
glean the substance of many elaborate 
publications, by Authors whose names 
are given in proof of the veracity of 
remarks here introduced. In order 
to cncreasc the interest of such re¬ 
marks, the whole is given as the rela¬ 
tion of an enterprising Tourist; which 
fiction we can readily pardon for the 
amusement derived from the Work. 
The First volume contains an account 
of Egypt, Fczzan, Dar Fur, Abyssi¬ 
nia, and Scunaar. The First volume 
met with so favourable a reception as 
to encourage Miss Hutton to proceed 
with a Second, containing an account 
of a part of Abyssinia, Mozambique, 
South Africa, Bcngnela, Angola, 
Congo, Cacongo, Loauga, Benin, 
Dahomy, Ashantee, The Hold Coast, 
Sierra Leone, and Foota Jalion, pre¬ 
faced by the following observations; 

“ tn pursuance of my plan, I now offer 
to the Public a continuation of The Tour 
of Afiica; and t here repeat my former 
affirmation, that, though the ’traveller be 
imaginary, all be relates is strictly true, 
as far as the most at credited Authors can 
be relied on.” 

A third volume, we rejoice to hear, 
is in some forwardness, which will 
complete the Tour. 

14. The Sharpshooter's Stialage-.n ; or, 
Love and Reform. A Dramatic Sketch, 
liy “ One of the Coifs.” I im<f,pp. '23. 
Printed at Glasgow. Sold by Longman 
and Ch. 

THIS Bagatelle, the fruits of three 
hours leisure, on a rainy morning, 
when the bugle had sung the “ Re¬ 
treat to Blankets,” is inscribed by the 
Author to his Comrades, the Glasgow 


Volunteer corps of Gentlemen Sharp¬ 
shooters ; who will doubtless be 
pleased (as we were) with its sprightly 
wit and loyalty. 

The Characters are, 

“ Old Rorovghmcnd , a disappointed 
Deacon, turned Radical Reformer— Henry 
Thomson'; a Merchant’s Clerk, betrothed 
to Eliza ; and member of the Carps of 
Glasgow Gentlemen Sharpshooters— Tom 
Tun'act, duck Pulhcate, Sam Sample, and 
DavidDoublenlry, brolheiCIcrksandShnrp- 
sliooteis— Eliza, Boioughtneiid's Daughter 
— Glitzy Go nang/our, Boroughmetul’s 
Di'i'iin i— Kntty Canyi htvci, F.iiza’s Maid. 
—St one, Glasgow.— Time, Twelve hours.’* 

IS. John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. 
An 1 Intone P,'■•!/, i/i five Acts, 8vo. 
pp. 65. Longman ami Co. 

TO those who arc conversant in 
the events of the last years of the 
reign of Queen Anne, this “ Historic 
Drama” will bring hack many re¬ 
collections of facts which actually oc¬ 
curred—-and to the attentive observer 
of our own times, the parallel of the 
Heroes of Blenheim and Waterloo 
will not be uninteresting. The cha¬ 
racters are all of eminence, 

The Queen—Duchess of Marlborough 
—M rs. M as bam.—M arlborough—Shrews¬ 
bury— Harley—St. John—Atterbury.” 

A few lines from Marlborough on 
his landing at Greenwich will shew 
the language: 

“ Sate am I landed on my native soil. 

If England’s sate for me ; 

For thee, my country, uave I toil’d and 
fought, [try 1 

Advancing still thyglory.—Gracious conn- 
Haply wot. ungrateful. 

The monster peril, glory has subdu’d. 
Glory ! the sisier-boin of safety. 

The bright Belluna of the god of war! 

Two hideous monsters has she then sub¬ 
dued, [giowth.— 

Envy and Faction—of still crescent 
Sweet is this scene, how welcome to my 
eyes! 

Here peace should dwell, estranged from 
camps and courts. ( looks around him. ) 
O favour’d isle ! if well thou estimat’st 
heav'n’s grace; [eious influence. 
Nor Irifs under he.iv’u, and heav’n’s auspi- 
The tenant of thy soil, high fam'd fur 
enterprize ; 

Others by arms have much achiev’d, 
Advancing still thy welfare, state pre-emi¬ 
nent. 

Thyself, alas ! war-vaunted Marlborough, 
Agitated man, that bear’st a war within 
thyself. 

Fear’d—butslillfettringnot a foreign force. 

But 
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But treachery domestic, hast done thy 
country service. 

Not by arms alone. 

By counsels more,— 

Counsels and arms, so beav’n will'd, suc¬ 
cessful.” 

There is some humour iu the Dia¬ 
logue of the Mob, who were waiting 
the Duke’s arrival: 

“ 1st Mob. They say this is the clay 
Elizabeth was born in this town. 

2nd Mob. Aye, in thjs town, .where l 
was born myself, (looks big.) The old 
Queen hated the Pope and the Spaniaid. 

'.id Mob. Thu Spaniard ! I hate the 
French. 

1st Mob. Who was Elizabeth ? Was 
she the mother of King Charles the second, 
and James the old dragon ? 

'2nd Mob. No, man ; Elizabeth was 
not the mother of King or Queen ; she 
was a great Queen, who detested the 
Pope, and scorned the Spanish Dons who 
came over the seas to enclave us to the 
Pope.” 

I ft. Wortley and the Exile of Scotland ; 

in three vols. cr. 8co. Loud. Whitcley 

1819. 

The useful bearing of this Novel 
is the exhibition of two excellent 
young people ill the Ilero and He¬ 
roine t and of valuable hints, how the 
condition of the poor may he im¬ 
proved, at a very trifling expence, 
by wise and benevolent country gen¬ 
tlemen. 

We shall not, however, enter into 
the usual detail?; of love-stories, how¬ 
ever pleasing. Our Headers, we pre¬ 
sume, had rather have a dinner than 
a dessert t and rather take the former 
at a tavern than at a pastry-cook’s or 
a fruit-shop. We shall, therefore, 
proceed to more solid diet. The 
work contains a very savoury dish of 
America , and we shall give from it 
an account of the infamous frauds 
practised concerning the sale of lands, 
as a luminous explanation of Mr. 

II irk beck’s auctioneeral puff. 

*• This iniquitous traffic (land-jobbing) 
is not confined to sharpers only, but men 
of exalted situations iu society, Jrid who 
presume to value their lcputation, are 
concerned in it. Specious tides have been 
made out, and fanciful maps wrought, of 
portions of lands, described as the most 
fertile, abounding with large timber-trees, 
the indices of a good soil, intersected with 
gentle rivers and creeks, -mwi excellent 
waterfalls for mills of every description, 
and in the midst of flourishing settlements: 
though, on examination, they will be found 


to be raw pine sand, that will bear no 
other crop, or the rocky sides of bills in a 
North-western aspect, whose tornadoes 
sweep from tlieir surfaces every fragment 
of vegetation.” 

** Oftentimes these estates uflVicd for 
sale., arc of the terra incognita, mapped by 
the land-jobber’s imagination fiutn the 
mist of a mountain, or vapour of a river, 
and which never existed upon earth. 

“ It fn ntly has occmj^d, that lands 
of a good title have becjptfld three or four 
times to different persons ; ami, tluouph 
the dread of litigation, have been lost to 
all (he purchasers, leaving the prize to the 
enjoyment of the triumphant villain.” 
Vol. I. p. 215. 

1 Our Author tfftis describes the ora¬ 
tory of JVlr.'Maddisou: 

“ H is voicestvas low and hoarse, disa¬ 
greeably so; his gestures very ungraceful, 
and confined to his right hand, which he 
constantly twitched, shaking his shoulders 
and head. lie was a little yellow man, 
rather muscular; lie was brought up to 
the bar, a clnssaof men that monopolize 
all the honours of America.” Vol. i. p. 
23 G. 

We should have supposed the fol¬ 
lowing Lady’s Latin to have been 
mere typographical errata, if the mis¬ 
take had not twice occurred. We 
felt the singular barbarism, somewhat 
like spraining an intellectual ancle. 
In p. 262, we have Eulogutni for 
Eulogiutn ; and p. 308, Elysium for 
Elysium. 

We will, however, give the Author 
an Euloguim for the following inge¬ 
nious appellations: 

“ Ostler —Knight of the Straw and Oats. 

Farmer —Knight of the Barley-fields. 

Innkeeper —High 1’riest of Bacchus. 

Ditto, loquacious one —Vat Orator. 

Auctioneer —Waling of the Hammer. 

Pot ter-— flie obsequious vassal of inte¬ 
rest.” 

To our utter astonishment we find 
(vol. ii. p. 267) that “ the vicar was 
a Pyrotechnist.” Now this said vicar 
was a fellow of a College, generally a 
stiff and dignified sort of person, not 
apt to meddle with squibs and sky¬ 
rockets. This is like a mythological 
confusion of Saturn with Mercury. 

Upon the whole, this is a pleasing 
Novel, inculcating good example ; 
and besides I he interesting account of 
American manners, before alluded to, 
contains some curious descriptions of 
various natural phenomena, atten¬ 
dant upon a voyage in certain lati¬ 
tudes. 
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OXFORD, Dec. 50. 

The following subjects are proposed for 
the Chancellor’s Prizes, for the ensuing 
year, viz.:—For Latin Verses,.“JEleusis.” 
—For an English Essay, “ The Study of 
Modern H'sjory.”—For a Latin Essay, 
“ De Auguriis r t Auspiciis apud Anti¬ 
ques.”—The first^of the above Subjects is 
intended for those gentlemen of the Uni¬ 
versity who have not exceeded four years 
from the time of their matriculation ; and 
the other two for such as have exceeded 
foar, but not completed seven years. , 

Sir Roger Nevvdigate’s Priz? : For the 
best Composition in Englr.h Verse, not 
containing either more or fewer than fifty 
lines, by any Under Graduate who has 
not exceeded four years from the time of 
his matriculation—•“ Piestum.” 

Welsh Literature. —The members of 
Jesus College, Oxford, have* offered the 
under-mentioned Prizc-s, for compositions 
on the following subjects:—For the best 
Essay in the Welsh language, on “ the 
advantages likely to accrue to the princi¬ 
pality from a national Biography,” 20/.— 
For the best Translation into the Welsh 
language of the first of the Sermons on the 
Sacrament, by the Rev. John Jones, M. A. 
of Jesus College, Archdeacon of Merio¬ 
neth, Bampton Lecturer for the present 
year, 10/.—For the best six Englynion on 
the words of Taliesin, “ Cymru fu, Cymru 
fydd,” 21. —To the best Welsh reader in 
Jesus College Chapel, 61. —To the second 
best Welsh reader, 4/. 

Cambridge, Jan. 5. 

The Norrisian Priza is adjudged to 
Mr. Kenelm Digby, B. A. of Trinity 
College, for an Essay, showing from a 
review of the civil, moral, a>»d religious 
state of mankind at the time when Christ 
came into the world, bow far the recep¬ 
tion which his Religion met with is a 
proof of its Divine origin. 

The Hulsean Prize is adjudged to the 
Rev. Robert Brough, B. A. of Bene’t Col¬ 
lege, for a Dissertation on “ The import¬ 
ance of Natural Religion.”—The subject 
of the Hulsean Prize Dissertation for the 
present year is, “The expedients ta.which 
the Gentile Philosophers resorted, in op¬ 
posing the progress of the Gospel de¬ 
scribed, and applied in illustration of the 
Troth of the Christian Religion.”—The 
Rev. C. Benson, M. A. Fellow of Magdalen 
College, is continued Hulsean Lecturer 
for the present year. 

Jan. 11.—Sir William Browne’s Me¬ 
dals.— Subjects for the present year : 


For the Greek Ode— ’flmaves o ‘YwifjSo- 

fioi. 

For the Latin Ode— Maria Scotorum 
Regina. 

For the Epigrams—'Ewai^iv vwoo- 

3ct£vv. 

1'orson PnrzE.—The passage fixed upon 
for the present year is from Shakspeare’s 
Othello, Act 1, Scene III. Othello’s Apo- 
Ingy, beginning with— 

“ And till she comes, as truly as to Hea¬ 
ven.” 

And ending with— 

“ Here corner the lady, let her witness it.” 
The metie to be 'lrwricum lambicum 'I'n- 
metrum Jcatalecticum. 

Ready for Publication. 

Discoveiies of the North-West Expedi¬ 
tion. By Capt. Parry. 

A new Ed.ition of Mr. Harris's Cata¬ 
logue of the Library of the Royal Imtitu- 
tion, considerably enlarged and improved. 

Two Sermons; I. On the Duty and 
Reasonableness of Loyalty. II. On the 
Duty and Reasonableness of that Medium 
in respect to Christian Faith and Prac¬ 
tice, which lies between the extremes of 
apathy and enthusiasm. By the Rev. 
Richard Pearson. 

A new Method of solving Equations 
with ease and expedition; by which the 
unknown quantity is found without pre¬ 
vious reduction; and a Supplement of 
two other Methods from the same concise 
principle. By Tiieophilus Holdred. 

Italy and the Italians in the Nineteenth 
Century; or Letters on the Civil, Politi¬ 
cal, arid Moral state of that Country, 
written in 1818 and 1S1!); with an Appen¬ 
dix containing extracts from modern Ita¬ 
lian Literature. By a foreign Officer in 
the British service. 

Letters from the Havanna, containing a 
Statistical Account of the Island of Cuba, 
Climate, Manuers, Custorns.Trade, Amuse¬ 
ments, present state of the Slave Trade, 
progress made in its Abolition, &c. By 
an official British Resident. 

A Letter addressed to the Hon. and 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Gloucester, 
on the subject of the Queen. By Paul 
Hartford, Esq. 

Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, 
Queen of Henry VIII. By Miss Brnger, 
Author of “Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hamilton,” &c. 

What is Life ? and other Poems. By 
Thomas Bailey. 

Metrical Legends of exalted Characters. 

By 
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By Joanna Baillie, Author of “ Plays on 
the Passions,” See. 

The Vision of Judgment, a Poem. By 
Robert Southey, Esq. 

Helen de Tournon, a Novel. By Ma- 
dame de Souza, Author of “ Adile de Se- 
nauge,” &c. Translated from the French. 

Precaution, a Novel. 

The Fall of the Crescent; Buccaneer ; 
Rosaliud’s Bower; Sacred Melodies, fitc. 

The Gentleman’s Mathematical and 
Poetical Companion for 1821, containing 
Answers to the last year’s Questions, 
Enigmas, Charades, Rebuses, &c. ; also 
new ones proposed for the next. The 
whole selected from an extensive Corre¬ 
spondence. 

• 

Preparing for Publication. a 

History and Antiquities of several Pa¬ 
rishes in the Hundreds of Bullingtonfcnd 
Ploughlcy, Oxfordshire, illustrated by nu¬ 
merous Engravings of Churches, Crosses, 
and ant>cnt Edifices, compiled from ori¬ 
ginal documents in the several jinris.li Ar¬ 
chives, the public depositories in London 
and Oxford, as well as those in the pos¬ 
session of Sir Gregory Osborne Page Tur¬ 
ner, bart. and other private collectors. 
By John Dunkin, Author of the History 
and Antiquities of Bicester, &c. 

Church of England Theology, in a se¬ 
ries of Ten Sermons, separately, and 
beautifully printed in Manuscript Charac¬ 
ter. By the Rev. R. Warner, Rector of 
Great Challield, Wilts, &c. &c. 

Compendium of the Evidence of Chus- 
tiauity, with Portraits and Vigucttes, to 
be completed in Six Monthly Volumes. 
This Publication is designed for that nu¬ 
merous and important class who are 
equally remove*! from the sphere of cheap 
Tracts, and from the ability of purchasing 
works suited to their growing intelligence. 

Intimations and Evidences of a future 
Slate. By the Rev. T. Watson. 

A Selection of the Correspondence of 
Linnaeus, and other Naturalists, trans¬ 
lated from the originals, and never before 
published.—There has lately been dis¬ 
covered, ainor.g the papers of a shoe¬ 
maker in Sweden, a biographical account 
of Linnsus, written by himself, and since 
continued to his death. The autograph 
MS. which is in the Swedish language, 
has been sent to Upsal, and will speedily 
be printed. 

A new Edition of Blackstone’s Com¬ 
mentaries, with Notes and Annotations, 
and Corrections of the errors and mis¬ 
statements of the learned and eloquent 
Judge; as also of his less favoured editors. 
By J. Williams. 

A Memoir of the Operations of the Bri¬ 
tish Army in India during the Mahratta 
War of 1817, ISIS*and 181!); illustrated 
by Maps and Topographical Plans. By 


Lieut.-col. Blacker, Companion of the 
most Honourable Order of the Bath, and 
Quarter Master General of the Army of 
Fort St. George. 

Narrative of the Campaign of the left 
wing of the Allied Army under the Duke 
of Wellington, frOtUt the passage of the 
Bedasso in 1813, to the end of the war in 
1816. Illustrated by a Plan of the theatre 
of wai^ and twenty Views of the Scenery 
in the P’, ■'eaees and South of France. By 
Capt. Batty. 

An Itinerary of the Rhone, including 
part ofthc Southern Coast of France. By 
John Hushes, esq. M. A. of Oriel College, 
Oxford, 

Aa Attempt to analyse the Automaton 
Chess Player of M. de Kcmpelin, with an 
easy Method of Imitating the Movements 
of that celebrated Figure. Illustrated by 
Plates, aiicj^nccompanierl by a copious 
Collection oTthe Knights' Moves over the 
Chess-boaid. 

Mr. Cooper has issued Proposals for 
publishing, by subscription, A New Choral 
Book for th£ use of the Established 
Church; containing a Selection of the 
most valuable and useful Compositions 
for that service, by the most celebrated 
German composers of the last four hun¬ 
dred yeai s; enriched by a number of 
choice Melodics, of the best English mas¬ 
ters of the last century. 

Royal Society of Literature *. 

His Majesty has intrusted the formation 
of this Institution to the learned and emi¬ 
nent Dr. Thos. Burgess, Bishop of St. 
David’s. Other brunches of the Royal 
Family have become subscribers; Minis¬ 
ters give their aid ; many of the most dis¬ 
tinguished among the Clergy concur in 
promoting the plan ; and the leading mem¬ 
bers of both Universities are among its 
friend?. The funds are already consider¬ 
able ; and bis Majesty may be considered 
aa the frfnonal as well as Koyal Founder 
and Patron of the Society. The first Prize 
Questions to be proposed are as follows : 

Piemiums for the Years 1821 and 1822. 

1. The King’s Premium of One Hun - 
died Guineas, for the best Dissertation on 
the Age, Writings, and Genius of Homer; 
and on the State of Religion, Society, 
Learning, and the Arts, during that period, 
collected from the wiitiugs of Homer. 

Q. The Society's Premium of Fifty 
Guineas, for the best Poem on Dartmoor. 

3. The Society’s Premium of Txeeuty~ 
Jive Guineas, for the best Essay on the 
History of the Greek Language ; of the 
present Language of Greece, especially 
in the Ionian Islands ; anil on the Differ¬ 
ence between Ancient and Modern Grek. 

* Sec vol. XC, li. 4-H. 


A Beilin 
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Literary Intelligence.—Arts and Sciences. [Jan. 


A Berlin Artist, Mr. Charles P. Khum- 
mer, has recently published a globe with 
iho mountains boldly executed in relief. 
This method impresses the subject rnoie 
forcibly upon the mind than the mode 
hitherto adopted, and is consequently ad¬ 
mit ably calculated for geographical in¬ 
struction. 

M. Gau, an Antiquary and Architect 
of Cologne, is returned from his travels in 
Palestine, Egypt* and Nubia, where he 
has ascended Ter:, he second cataract. lie 
brings a very valuable collection of draw¬ 
ings of remarkable monuments ; many of 
these have been taken for the first time, 
and others have been executed in a more 
coriect manner. There will be about 
sixty plates on Nubia, of which there are 
none in the great French woik, a yd twenty 
additional plates on Egpyt g;id Jerusa¬ 
lem; the explanations to be'.^ French and 
German. A specimen of five or six plates 
will appear very shortly, representing 
buildings and bas-reliefs. 

In 1318, a printing press was set up in 
Hobart’s Town, Van Dictnau’s Land, New 


Holland. The first book from this press 
is the History of a fugitive exile, named 
Michael llowe, who at the head of twenty- 
eiglitother run aways, disturbed the tran¬ 
quillity of the colony for six years. The 
woik derives importance from the singu¬ 
larity of the ciicumstanccs, and from the 
story. ? 

M. Graner, a Major in the Swedish ser¬ 
vice, who set out last year to explore in 
the South Sea, a new route for merchant 
vessels from Chili to the East Indies, has 
discovered in that ocean a group cf inlands 
hitherto unknown to mariuers. To the 
largest of them he has given the name of 
Oscar. It is to be regietted that the 
Swedish journals, from which this mtelli- 
^gence is extracted, furnish no details rela¬ 
tive to tin* po- hion of these islands. 

The Museum of the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta, among oilur curiosities, con¬ 
tains a bulrush, cut in Nep.ul, 84 feet in 
length, a serpent with two heads, speci¬ 
mens of mosaic from Agra and Goleotida, 
crystals from Nepaul, and sculptures from 
Persepolis, Java, &e. 


ARTS AND 

Fine Arts. 

An Institution is about to be established 
at Birmingham, on the principle of an 
academy for the study of the Fine Art*., 
in which arc to be placed, for the use of 
the students, a collection of the best casts 
from the antique. 

LlTMOGRAniY. 

The progress which this art has made 
at Hamburgh exceeds in neatness, ele¬ 
gance, and finish of execiit'jo, those of 
all the other Lithographical establish¬ 
ments in Germany. The artists are li¬ 
berally encouraged there* 1 : without men¬ 
tioning the great number of maps <?f every 
description which they have produced, 
equal in beauty to those‘executed on 
copper, we will merely point out some 
very superior pioductions, chiefly by 
Grogers and Aldenruth. A landscape 
with cattle, frr in a painting by llerte- 
rich; a Holy Family from another by 
liaysdorff j a whole-length portrait of* 
Luther; and several landscapes executed 
in a particular style, ant possessing gieat 
elegance and force : these are by Bene- 
dixen, who has employed both lines and 
dots. Bunsden, of Altona, has. produced 
many subjects of Gothic architecture. 
But the most admirable of all, are three 
heads of Christ, one after Carlo Dolce, by 
Herterich ; another by Grogers, from a 
design of his own; and the third from Al¬ 
bert Durer, by Benedixen. 

Mr. Martin, Lithographer) has favoured 
us with the following remaiks on this useful 
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ait:—“ Stones, both KngLsh mid foreign, 
are used, but the latter are picft-i.ed ; one 
side of which is polished, or granulated, 
and made susceptible of teceiving on its 
surface the most delicate traits of Drawings, 
ice. delineated with chalk, composed ot 
■shellac, wax, lamp black, and a coaduni- 
tion of oleaginous substances. The frill¬ 
ing from prepared paper, and ink, is tians- 
ferred to the stone by meaus of a slight 
pressure occasioned by passing the given 
subject tinder the scraper* of the pres*. 
The face of the stone on which i he mi/- 
ing or drawing. See. has been transferred, 
or executed thereon, is then washed with 
wat er mingled with nitric acid, which makes 
the writing, &c. adhere so firmly, that 
it cannot bo erased but by repohshmg 
the stone. When it is wished to take off 
au impression, the stone is fixed into I he 
press, and the surface of it wiped with a 
damp sponge, in consequence of wliicli the 
lines that constitute the uniting or drawing, 
having been made with grease, reject the 
wet, and remain perfectly dry. A roller 
of a cylindrical form, covered with lea¬ 
fier, wlii^h is blacked wiih printing ink, 
composed of oil, lamp black, arid indigo, 
is theu passed over the stone: any co¬ 
lour might be used by finding a substi¬ 
tute for lamp black, &c. The tvet parts re¬ 
ject the colour, and the greasy ones, that 
is to say, the writing or drawing, receive 
it. The other parts of the piocesn are 

* A scraper press seems better adapted 
for the piocess than one with a cylinder. 

con- 
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conducted in a manner analogous to that 
of letter-pi ess printing) and with little or 
nt> disparity in the expence of its execu¬ 
tion.” 

Acajiemv of Sciences, Arts, &c. 
at Caen. 

A new discovery in the Fino*Arts was 
communicated to this Academy in the 
sitting of the 10th November, of which the 
following announcement is given in the 
Monilnu, dated Caen, 12th Dec.' 

“ Alt interesting discovery for the Arts 
Inis just Open made in our department 
fi is u new process for producing, ml in- 
fht'h'tn, a design traced on a plate of por¬ 
celain. In thi'. respect it is a method 
analci'oiis to lithography : but it has • 
many advantages over it. lly means of 
tablets of porcelain, impressions tnayjte 
taken of the finest and most delicate 
sketches of the ciayon or peneil; and long 
use of the plate will neither efface nor 
spread the touches, ns too often happens 
in the processes of in* zzolinto and litho¬ 
graphy. We will in.t.undertake to describe 
exactly the new pioei ss. We can only sav 
that the lines traced with a particular me¬ 
tallic composition on the polished sui face 
of porcelain become incrusled there ,r y a 
second baking, without forming anv in¬ 
dentation or reli* f, aud without being in 
the least enlarged or deformed. Tim parts 
drawn have acquired a sort of asperity 
not sensible lo the touch, but which retain 
the ink perfectly, while that substance 
slides off the lest of the plate. It will be 
seen from this, iliat the design is indelibly 
fixed. Oil the contrary, in lithography a 
liioiisand accidents, ihcnotnn alone of the 
press, may stretch and render hlurrul the 
lines traced upon a stone, which, being 
porous, most remain always more or less 
permeable n> an ink of the same nature as 
that with winch the .sketch is first made. ’ 

Mr. Tilloch, iu the Philosophic.il Ma- 
gitAine, observes on the above discovery, 

«« I strongly suspect that the writer of 
the foregoing letter knows nothing what¬ 
ever of the discovery which he attempts 
to describe, excepting only that porcelain 
tablets are to be substituted for the stones 
now used in the lithographic art; and this 
l take to be the real discovery, namely, 
that porcelain plates may be used instead 
of stone, and the tracings be made with 
verifiable materials, instead offwaxy or 
resinous. Kvery person acquainted with 
printing, knows that printers’ ink will at¬ 
tach itself to any smooth surface (even to 
glass), unless the material be pervious to 
and imbibed with water. It is the water 
that prohibits the adhesion of the ink, Con¬ 
trary lo what the writer insinuates, itscems 
likely that the porcelain plales me used 
in their unglazed stfrte, and that the only 
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glazed parts are those which exhibit the 
lines of the design. If this opinion be 
correct, it will follow that the porcelain 
plates are to he preferred to stone ; be¬ 
cause, should they get injured at any lime 
with the touch of a greasy fieger (which 
ofttn ruins a lithographic design, by ren¬ 
dering the pait adhcsible to the ink, when 
the ball is applied to it), they may be 
perfectly restored to use by baking again 
in the kihi ” 

KeSTv. iI ATI ON A1NTINOS. 

The “White used in oil-painting is, gene¬ 
rally, prepared from lead, and forms the 
basis of many other pigmeuts ; ami is ex¬ 
tremely liable to turn brown or black, 
when aff cted Iijj sulphureous vapours. 
M. TliPivrd, of Paris, has featured a 
painting of(fl.iphacl’s, thus injured, bv 
means of oxji^'-nated water, applied with 
a pencil, which instantly touk out the 
spots and restored tin* white. The thud 
was so weak, as to contain not more than 
live or six times its volume of oxygen, and 
had no taste. 

Kr #ctii i ca r, Lin in. 

Professor Meynecke, of Halle, has in¬ 
vented a method of producing a beautiful 
illumination, by means of electrical light, 
with the help of aitificial air enclosed with¬ 
in pipes of glass. As electrical sparks 
may be geneiated ad infinitum, a possi¬ 
bility exists, that by means of an electri¬ 
cal machine, and such an apparatus as 
M. Meynecke has invented, a whole city 
may be Inus illuminated, aud with very 
little cost. 

Kctirsc of Tiir. Sun. 

The late eclipse, contrary to the calcu¬ 
lations of astronomers, was annular at Flo¬ 
rence fci the space ot P 44". The end of 
the eclipse tuol^ place iu that city at 4** 
26' b" , jhat i-, :i4" alii r the tune predicted 
by tho astronomer Cailini, and 28''after 
that calculated by Piofessor Lilian. 

A £urs fop. the Ascarides. 

A Constant Reader gives the following 
recipe as a cii'C for the Ascarides. “ Mix 
a dram of powder of tin in a tea spoonful 
of honey, or currant jelly if preferred, and 
take it twice a day for six days succes¬ 
sively, making, a'togctlier, 12 drams. The 
particles of tin act as a file upon <he ten¬ 
der bodies of the ascarides, which it de¬ 
stroys. A little rhubarb, or any mild 
aperient medicine, should be taken every 
other night during the tune of taking the 
tin. As the powder of t,n does not act 
upon the bowels, the writer of this is not 
aware that the above quantity would be 
too much for :» child, but it would be pru¬ 
dent lo inqmic of the r by mist where it is 
purchased, respecting this circumstance.” 

ANTI- 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


DURING a long and eventful pe¬ 
riod our Publication has been unre¬ 
mittingly devoted to the pursuit of 
Antiquarian andTopographical'kitow- 
ledge. On cgymmencing our Ninety-first 
Volume, it mai^ iiot appear unseason¬ 
able to notice the 1 successful result of 
our labours. 

Iu taking a retrospective view of 
the numerous Volumes of the Gen¬ 
tleman’s Magazine,-we cannot but 
experience the most pleasing satis¬ 
faction, on perceiving the dbundant 
stores of valuable inf^rlnatioii on 
this interesting subject. We may 
* confidently assert that no periodical 
Work extant can display so ample a 
field of antiquarian lore? neither does 
any Miscellany of the day possess 
resources sufficiently a».ip!c to com¬ 
pete with the persevering researches 
and useful discoveries 'of our nume¬ 
rous and learned Correspondents ; to 
whom we return our grateful acknow¬ 
ledgments, for many curious papers 
aud important communications on 
this abstruse, though curious depart- 
tneut of Literature—It shall he our 
unceusing study to merit a continu¬ 
ance of their favours; and whilst we 
enjoy the support aud approbation 
of the Publick, in so liberal a man¬ 
lier, our labours will receive the most 
ample reward. We still solicit the 
contributions of our erudite Corre¬ 
spondents in this particular Science; 
as we (eel conscious that accurate and 
luiuutc information, respecting Anti¬ 
quarian discoveries, can only be ob¬ 
tained through the medium of indi¬ 


viduals immediately connected with 
the spot where antient relicks may 
exist, ifo pains or expense shall be 
spared in elucidating the curious re¬ 
mains of “ the times of yoreso 
that they may prove gratifying to 
the AnLiquary in particular, and* inte¬ 
resting to the Publick in general.— 
We shall always adhere to" facts and 
historical statements in preference to 
long, and laboured Essays “ signify¬ 
ing nothing,”—a fault too common 
with many contemporary Magazines, 
whose contributors are remunerated 
according to the extent their Ar¬ 
ticles!—Thus we ardently hope to 
render this Publication a valuable 
store-house of useful knowledge, in¬ 
stead of allowing it to become a tedious 
melange of theoretical opinions. ■ We 
have superior means of ensuring our 
pre-eminence over every literary 
Thersiles of the day, by onr ample 
resources. We have witnessed many 
who, for a short tinje, have “ fretted 
their hour away,” and then sunk into 
their primitive obscurity; whilst Syl- 
vaniis IJruan has stood like tower¬ 
ing Atlas, when conflicting elements 
thunder over his head, and oceans 
break their hil^ws at his feet. 

We observe some nascent Pro¬ 
ductions, the mere /ephemeral* of 
a day,, aspiring to a rivalship with 
our owo, that have emerged from 
the ruins of their predecessors, as the 
fabled Phcenix of old sprung from its 
own ashes ; but they also arc ready to 
“ give up the ghost,” and will soon 
“ be gathered unto their fathers.” 


Arms of Bourcuier, Earl of Essex. 


The annexed is a drawing made from 
the back panne! of a carved Armed-Chair, 
purchased lately of a broker in the county 
of Nottingham, who was unable'to give 
any account of its former possessors, or 
even of its last owner, further than that 
he was a poor cottager '6f a neighbouring 
village. 

Our Correspondent thinks he has been 
able to trace out with some exactness for 
whom the Chair was originally made. 
The Arms can belong to no other person 
than 1 to Henry, the last liarl of Essex of 
the name of Bonrchier, who bioke his 
neck by a fall from bis hoi sc in the year 


1539(31 Hen. VIII.) j having been elected 
a Knight of the Garter in the preceding 
reign ; and whose only child (Aune) mar¬ 
red William Lord Parr of Kendall, who 
was math; Earl of Essex in her right, and 
died in 1571. 

The Arms are quarterly ; first, Bour- 
chier; second, Kohun j third, WoodviUe 
(or Widdeviie); and fourth, Louvain: 
they can belong only to the before-named 
last IJarl of Essex of the name of Bour- 
chier, in this obvious manner: 

William de lUtrgo-Carn, or Bourchier 
(created Earl of Ewe at Mauut in Nor. 
m.inriy, by Hinry the Fifth), married one 

of 
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of the daughters and co-heiresses of Tho¬ 
mas de Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, 
by Eleanor his wife, one of the two daugh¬ 
ters and co-heiresses of Humphrey de 
Bohun, the last Earl of Hereford and 
Essex. 

Hurry de Burgo-Caro, or Bourchier, 
was the eldest son of the said iVilliam, 
and was cunted Eirl of Essex; and iu 
the 13th of Edw. IV. was Keeper ol tlie 
Great. Seal. He married Elizaoeth, the 
sister of Richard Duke of Yoik. 

William Lord Viscount Bourchier, the 
eldest son of this marriage, married Anne, 
the sister and co-heiress of Richard Wood- 
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rile, the last Earl Rivers (executed at 
Pontefract), and died in the life-time of 
his father, leaving a son Henry (who suc¬ 
ceeded his grandfather), and a daughter 
called Cecily, who married sir John Dcve- 
reux, whose great grandson Waller was 
made Earl of Essex by Queen Elizabeth, 
in right of this marriage with Cecily llour- 
chii-r. 

‘I'llis Henry Bourchier (who succeeded 
his grand hither in the title) was the la^t 
(of that name) Kail nr F «vx, and is the 
person for whom the ( -Stair was marie, as 
is evident from the Coals of Aims shown 
in this Drawing. 
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The flr*l ejuarier is Argent, a ires* en¬ 
grailed Gules between four water bou- 
gets Sable, for Bourchier (his paternal 
Arms); the second Azure, a bend Aigeot 
between two rouses and in lions rampant 
Or, for Bohun (which belonged to him in 
right of his great great-grandmother, one 
of the two c:o-heiies»e6 of Humphrey de 
Bohun above mentioned) ; the third Ar¬ 
gent, a fesse and canton Gnh ~ for Wid- 
Gkni'. Mac ./(tnitnnj, lS'.M 


dr.vdn (which belonged tn hint exclnsiviiv 
as tlwfxoh and itajir of Anne the co-hetre** 
of the last Earl Rivers) ; the fourth 
cheeky. Argent and Azure, a Jesse At gent, 
for Louvain, but how derived to h;m it 
eann"t be discoveied, nor which of his an- 
reaiui* first hore it. It can only be fm.n I 
that in Wright’S Hi -toiy of the County ot 
Rutland, an engraving of the Anns o 
Bourchier. quartering Louvain, •* 
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ai V0\, as then remaining in ihe 
’avtt&QN* of the e\\ance\ of Oakham Church 
(together with the Arms of Thomas of 

Woodstock, impaling Motion.) 

The Chair (thus appropriated) is a ca¬ 
riosity, ami is doubtless upwards offline 
hundred years old ; the owner being a 
Knight of the Garter prior to the acces¬ 
sion of Henry VHI. in l.'iOLX The pannel 
is too small for the carving to sfiow Ihe 
heraldic odours, and the bearings are all 
strongly givlpff'iut lints are added distin¬ 
guishing the cmiVtars, for greater accu¬ 
racy. The corners of the square an: 
filled by heads of cherubs ami other orna¬ 
ments. 


Rom in and Rrctish Coins. 



Mr. John Barnard, of Harlow, Essex, 
lias favoured us with a British Com winch 
is not in Mr. Ruding’s Workj nor in 
Pegge’s 11 Kssay on the Coins of Cuno- 
beline.” It was lately found near Bp- 
ping j the metal is eleclrmii; its weight 
.’> dwt. 10 gr.; on one side is repiescntcd 
a man in armour on horseback, on the re¬ 
verse, TASCIOVniCON *. 

Near Harlow, Kssex, are the iftiiains of 
a Roman station, not yet noticed by Au- 
liquaries. The taslellum, or place of 
strength, appears lo have been in the 
neighbouring parish of Latton, on an e*le- 
vated field which was formerly almost 
siiToundid by the waters of the river 
S’oit. Tin- ivoiks aie nol tow vi-ilrle, 
but a fe.v feet below the sn.i.ice are the 
lounil.itions of i n y strung walls. 

It is let I'njnob.ibh' yi.d this was one 
of Inc foils finnicd by the (toman. 1 , to de¬ 
fend the Tnnobantcs from the Cateurh- 
lani ; as the Stmt hero, and, lor some dis¬ 
tance up its c nir.K’, divides tiff: counties 
of Essex and Hrils. Tins conjecture is 
tendered more plan-;Me by the appear¬ 
ance ol four of tlie.e .stations on the Es¬ 
sex side of the > ver, in the short space of 
nine miles ; vi/ iliis at Harlow, or Latton j 
one at Halliugbury, called Wallbury, 
distant four miles ; nnh at Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, three miles ; and Mother at Stan- 
sted Mont Fitchpt, two miles farther. 

Perhaps some of or Antiquarian Read¬ 
ers can assist in discovering the Roman 

* “ In conscqm nee of the connexion 
between the names of Cuuobelitu- and 
Tascio, th«>-coin? which bear the latter 
name, without the former, are usually at- 
tnboted to that Monarch.”—Hurling oil 
Coinage, \ ( ,J. p. 200. 


name of this Station at Harlow; it is dis¬ 
tant from London 23 miles, from Clies- 
huot J2 miles, and from St. Alban's or 
VVi 11 lam 24 miles. 

Among the antiquities found here (most 
of which arc in Mr. Barnard’s possession), 
are, a small bronze head of Silenus, of 
very goof| workmanship; a largo bronze 
broach, and fragments of a cup of highly 
polished red ware, on the outsides of 
which are figures of a cock and a triton, 
found in a grave eight nr ten feet deep. 

Hnthlt Cuba. —A ludmetted heard with 
cvNonr.r.iNi; reverse, a Itog-f*, and tas- 
c i iuvanit.— Another, with a head on one 
side; on the other, a man striking upon 
an anvil ;— one with a star, between the 
rays’of which are the letters vercamio; 
reverse, an ox"j;;—another similar, except 
that the head if the ox is turned the con¬ 
trary way;—and two nr three others not 
intelligible. 

Roman Coins. —Silver, of Sabina, Faus¬ 
tina the e'der, and Constantino* jun.— 
Bi ass various sizes and various Emperors, 
from the first Claudius to Valenlinian, in 
all upwards of 200. 


Roman Coins. 

The Rev. M. IX Drrnrr.D, of Castou, 
near Watton, in Norfolk, (who has under- 
lakm the lli-toiy and Antiquities of the 
county of Cambridge) has supplied us 
nitli an account of the following discovery. 

On the :8th of Oct. 1820, as some la¬ 
bourers were digging in a clay-pit in the 
North-west part of this parish, they found, 
about five feet below the surface of the 
ground, a silver ring, and nearly 200 Ro¬ 
man coins, chiefly silvei. It is most pro¬ 
bable that they had beeu buried in a purse 
or box, as no vessel was found with them. 
M. Id. has nine ol the silver coins in his 
possession, which have these inscriptions : 

1. “ Itnp. Otho Caesar Arg. Tr. P.” 
Caput Otlioms sine laureu. — Reverse, 
“ Secvritas P, It.” Fig. mulieb. stalls dext. 
huueohini, sin. hnstnm teuens. 

‘2. “ A. Vilellivs Germ. Itnp. Avg. Tr. 
P.” Caput Vitellii laurcatnm.—Reverse, 
“XV. Vir. Sacr. Fac.” (Quindecim vir 
sacris facitmlis.) Tripos cum Dclphino 
supra & aviculj infra scden. The tri¬ 
pos was a tabic in the temple of Apollo, 
to which Deity both the Dolphin and the 
..'row w#re sacred. Vitellius was one of 
those whose office it was to keep the 
Sybill’s books, and make certain sacri¬ 
fices. 

3. “ Imp. Cars. Vesp. Avg. P. M. Co*. 
1111.” Caput Vesp. laiireatuin.—Re¬ 
verse, “ Victoria Avgvsti.” Victoria stuns 

•J* Engraved in Kuding, PI, », fig. 'J">. 

{ Ibid, fig. 8. 
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sin. palman, dext. lauream signo militari 
imponit. 

4. “ Trajano Avg. Ger. Dac. P. M. Tr. 
P.” Trajani eapul laurcat. — Reverse, 
" Cos. V. PP. SPQR. Optimo Prineipi.” 
“ Dac. cap.” (Dacia capla) Dac us in- 
sidens spoltis, dextra inarm cayut sus- 
tinens, There were several other coins 
of Trajan, and many of Hadrian and 
Sabina. 

.5. “ Antoninvs Avg. Pivs. PP. TR. P. 
XV.” •Caput Anton, laur. — Reverse, 
“ Cos. IIII.” Fcemtna stans dext. am- 
pullam, sin. statum. There were several 
of Antoninus with diffident inscriptions. 

<». “Avgvsta Favstma.” Caput Faus¬ 
tina!. — Reverse, Srecvli Felicit.” Duo 
pueruli (Cetnmodus & Antoninus, ge- 
mmi) sedentes in lectulo. 

7. “ Favstina Avgvsta.” Cap. Fans?. 
— Reverse, ” Jvno.” Juno stans dext. 
palcram, sin. hastain tenet. 

8. “ i)iva Avg. Favstina.” Caput. 
Faust. — Reverse, ” l’ieias Avg.” Ad- 
stdt Fietas arse. 

9. ” Diva Favstina.” Caput Faust, — 
Reverse, “ Augusta.” Fieininu stalls ill 
smist. hastam tenet.” 

Of the Coins here found, the oldest, 
which Mr. 1). has seen or heaid ol is that 
ofOtho; and the latest, those of luuiJnin. 
—About seven yeais ago, a little to the 
South-west, an urn and some coins were 
found, among which was a gold one. 
These discoveries seem to prove that here 
was a Roman station, from which the vil¬ 
lage took its naino, Caslon [Castrum]. 


’-Coin op Titus. 

A silver coin of Titus was found in the 
rubbish of au old house, which was lately 
pulled down in F.aslgate-sticct, in the city 
of Chester. In digging the foundation for 
the new building, a pavement was disco¬ 
vered at about eight feet below the pre¬ 
sent levej of the street. This gives strength 
to the prevalent opinion, tint the level of 
the city w i originally that of {lie floor of 
the Cathedral, to which n. rsons have now 
to descend by seveial steps. 


Human Skeletons. 

Thft woikmen of Mr. Stevens, suiveyor, 
of Bury St. Rdtiinnd’s, whilst raisiug cra¬ 
ve! in the fyII, margin.* Priory, have dis¬ 
covered at a small depth fiotn the surface 
of the earth, tlv skeletons of 2-J human 
bodies, of rather gigantic size, but in every 
re-peel pei!< ct. Nuuieious persons have 
be»-n to new them, and it i.- supposed 
they .11 a a p.nt of tiie bodies .slain m the 
bloody battle fought on that spot during 
tfio reign ol H'-ufy II. and when i!■ i* (in¬ 
ferences existed between ih?t Moi.tnh 
and Ins son. nln;n, to aid the l.ittci. tint 
h.i'l of Lneest* r wn marching lliioiigli 
i'uuikain, from Franilinuhatu, witii an im- 
imn-e aimy of Fleming- (pimcipailv srti- 
iiivrs and wean is); but were attacked 
by the King’s troops, who disper-ed them 
in an ln-tanl, and pul lO.QlH) of them to 
the swoid, and took their Commander 
prisoner. This engagement took place in 
J174, lipiv.mls of 000 yeais since. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRIES. 


Col. SdAcDONAt.D, on the North-West 
Mac.neti c Poll. ' 

I rejoice to sue it announced, that the 
Discovery-Ships are to proceed again to 
exploie the Polar Basin, to the West of 
Baffin’s Bay.—From accounts, as far as 
they have been as yet pohli-hed, it does 
not appear to me that the vast accumu¬ 
lation of thick ice will admit of proceed¬ 
ing Westward on the parallel of latitude 
of the newly-discovered Georgian Islands; 
which, however, ought to he completely 
explored, in order, if possible, to ascer¬ 
tain the precise position of the JVortli- 
we»t Magnetic Pole ; auJ also to had 
what advantages the Whale Fishery may 
dciive from these discoveiics. 

It has not been made manifest that 
there is no passage from IU pulse Bay, 
into the Polar Basin. This would he the 
shortest course to the llypciboican (.'oast, 
along which alone, their si«ills to me In 
he the best < lianei of getting to Rein lug's 
birails; and tins on nearly tin. parallel 


of 70°.—-Should the ice oppose a Western 
progress along thN inhospitable roast of 
about 8.) degrees of induced longitude, no 
resource will remain but to achieve the 
object by luxl. As the Country is inha¬ 
bited by scvcml tribes of Indians, whose 
dispositions are unknown, a ceitaiu cau¬ 
tions mode of procedure is indispensable. 
—Under these ciiciiin-tanees, Kmopean 
nations, interested in the object to be ac¬ 
complished, should join in the expense of 
establishing a chain of small posts of 
the blockhouse description, as otheiwue, 
progress, combined with safety, would be 
(juite impossible.—The Posts (as distant 
as possible from each other) might be con¬ 
structed of such materials as the country 
alfordeil.—It is piobable that the Fur 
tiade. might be materially benelited by 
this measure, reijuiiing tunc and reso¬ 
lute tnleipiise,—Even if a Nuilh-wc-t 
Pa-sage i, effet t> d by • t ,, tluuugti 
Bhcriug’s Strait-, navigation will dime 
little advantage fioni it, as far as icgaid.- 

the 
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the comparative diiratioif of 'Voyage* to 
distent quarters. 

Any person may be convinced of this 
by applying a thread to a ship's sup¬ 
posed course on tho projection of the 
Sphere, called a "Chart. By this simple 
trial, a line to Bengal, passing through 
Baffin’s Bay and Rhermg’s S'rait*, will 
be to a line fioin England to Bengal, by 
the Cape of Com! Hope, in (he propor¬ 
tion of 45 \oy$3. — Again, a line fioin 
England to Chin^, by a Noi Lli-west Pas¬ 
sage, and the same by the Cape and 
Straits of Sunda, will be in the proportion 
of the lengths of 39 to 39, nearly.—Here 
we have, independent, bf the great risk of 
the navigation, a gieat addition of run.— 
The North-east Passage louud Nova Jietn- 
bla and Cape Taimmin, the most North¬ 
erly of Russia, has not $;pt been clearly 
ascertained; and there is reason to think 
that there is land to the N.E. of this Cape, 
towards Bhering’s Straits. But even sup¬ 
posing a North-east Passage practicable, 
a line from England by ii, and through 
these Straits, to Cliina^ and the common 
line through the Straits of Sunda, would 
be, in relative lengths, nearly in the pro¬ 
portion of 44 to 3‘2. Two prisons in 
making this decisive experiment of com¬ 
parative measurement, may not go oicr 
precisely the same course : but rny 
arising difference will not amount to 1, 
or 1£, and consequently will not militate 
against the resulting conclusion*. 

In addition to the celebrated Magnetic 
Authors, mentioned in my tormer Com¬ 
munication, I omitted the name of Dr. 
Gilbert, who, in his “ Phvsiologin Nova 
de Magnets,” and in othi r publications, 
has displayed experiment !ly and theo¬ 
retically, more knowledge of ibis occult 
and obscure science, as far as it has 
arrived, than all tile-other authors put 
together. He also adopted th? notion of 
different Magnetic Poles. In necrssarily 
abandoning the supposition of a South¬ 
east and South-west Magnetic Pole, on 
account of finding no adequate variation 
contiguous to their imagined sites, the 
existence of a moving Magnetic Cause 
round the South Pole also, will remain 
dubious, till a continued trial of the va¬ 
riation during a series of years, on the 
nearest Terra Fima So that Pole, shall 
indicate such conclusion as may be. sa 
tisfactory to Philosophy. I throw out the 
idea, because certain anomalies of vari¬ 
ation in South latitudes, require some 
such supposition- 

I am aware, Mr. Urban, that the soli¬ 
dity of the eofth may be urged against the 
possibility of a moving Magnetic cause : 
but what proof have we that the Sphere 
we live on, is solid beyond the degree 
of thickness requisite to preserve its form 
from being materially altered by its rapid 
.notion round the Sun ; by its diurnal mo¬ 


tion round its axis; and by its motion 
round its common centre of gravity with 
the Moon ? Newton in his chair, proved 
by science, what the French Philosophers 
roulirmed by actual measurement; viz. 
(he difference between the Equatorial and 
Polar dirmeters of the Earth, arising from 
the projection of the Globe at the Equa¬ 
tor, by its rotatory motion. Weie the 
Kaith a solid to its centre, this motion on 
an imaginary axis, would not give it the 
ascei tamed form of an oblate spheroid ; 
as a hard solid moving in empty space, 
cannot be supposed to yield into that 
shape, by any law of action as yet un¬ 
folded by science. The plauet Jupiter 
is above thirteen hundred times the bulk 
of the Earth; and Saturn, independent 
of his double ring, is about a thousand 
times the hulk ot cor globe. These di¬ 
mensions are made out by the clearest 
rules of .science. If we apply to these 
prodigious, bodies tile reasoning of New¬ 
ton relative to plastic forms moving va¬ 
riously, there is no ground f.>r concluding 
that they are solid substances to their 
centres. If they were, their vast weight 
would require infinitely rnoie attraction 
th.m [nobahly etcu the sun could fur¬ 
nish. Tiue, nothing is impossible with 
the Deity, whose laws of Nat me are as 
simple, as they arc beautifully efficient, 
but we honour his name by following such 
reasoning as Newton’s, interior as he was 
to infinite beings : 

“ Superior Beings, when of late they saw, 
A mortal man unfold all Nature’s law ; 
Admir’d such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And skew’d a Newton as we shew an apt-.” 

It ia difficult to write on such a subject ; 
but still we are certainly more warranted 
in concluding that the earth is not a solid 
ttnoiighout. than the reverse. 

During the next voyage, 1 take it f,ir 
granted, that the requisite scientific prt - 
parations will be made fur commencing 
to discover whether or not the newly- 
ascertained Magnetic Cause has a move¬ 
ment ; and this can only be made out in 
due process of limp. The Dipping Nee¬ 
dle to be used should be of a very light 
construction, and might in its plane carry 
a very light card, marked as usual, with 
the whole turning on a point. By meaps 
of a graduated circumference round the 
exact 0 meridian to be laid off, and a scale 
of minutes on one of the extremities of the 
needle, this whole contrivance would shew 
the variation-dip and diurnal variation, 
while the observations of subsequent pe¬ 
riods would mark the alteration or sta¬ 
bility of the North-west Magnetic Pole. 
The whole compass of Science hardly of¬ 
fers a subject of higher interest. 

John Macdonai.d. 

Summer land-place, Exeter , Jan. 9. 


Vari- 
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Variation or the Reasons. 

It is a generally-received opinion, that 
the Reasons of (his Country have of late 
years undergone a great revolution ; that 
our climate has lost much of its former 
temperature, that our Winters^are more 
severe, and our Summers much colder 
than formerly ; and as we possess no re¬ 
gister of the weather previously to the in¬ 
vention of the thermometer, we have no 
positive data upon which we can rely for 
determining the question; those, how¬ 
ever, who entertain this opinion, addugo 
various facts in support of it, and, amongst 
others, they mention the circumstance of 
our formerly having had our vineyards, 
from which we manufactured our own' 
wines; and they go so far as to assert that 
our orchards aie beginning to fail frvnn 
the same cause, aud that we shall pro¬ 
bably be as destitute of apples as we now 
arc of vineyards, and be obliged to im¬ 
port them from other countries ; and, 
taking all this as a thing not to be ques¬ 
tioned or doubted, they endeavour to dis¬ 
cover the cause, which they find in the 
extension of the Polar Ice to the South¬ 
ward. As one proof, they tell us that 
foimerly the Danes had their colonies in 
Greenland, where the climate was then of 
so mild a temperature, as to afford abun¬ 
dant sustenance for man and beast, and 
that the whole had perished in conse¬ 
quence of the Ice of the Pole having ex¬ 
tended itself to the coast, by which all 
communication was cut o(f wnh the in- 
teiior of the country, and which, by 
causing a diminution of temperature, had 
rendeicd it a banen waste; this certainly 
is a powerful argument in tbefr favour, 
indeed we believe the strongest they can 
adduce, for not only History, but some 
recent discoveries, m consequence of this 
barrier of ice having laieiy giveu way, 
render the fact of Colonics having formerly 
been established tlieie unquestionable, for 
tiie remains of their habitations have been 
found. 

We are now told that the great Aictic 
bason has broken up, and drifted into 
the warmer regions of the Atlantic, and 
hence they predict that we shall have 
milder seasons, and a return of our for¬ 
mer temperature ; now we confess that 
we are by no means satisfied,, nor con¬ 
vinced, either by the argiuncihs or opi¬ 
nions of these gcntlemeu ; on the con¬ 
trary, we believe that our climate lias 
lost nothing of its former temperature, 
and that it is at this moment just what 
it was in the days of Tacitus. That His¬ 
torian describes Britain in his time as 
liable to frequent vicissitudes ; whether 
he ever visited it 1 himself, we believe, is 
unknown, but if be did not speak from 
local observation, his information was 
probably derived from Agricola, bis near 


relation, who commanded the Roman le¬ 
gions here for several years, and made a 
conquest of nearly the whole of this Island, 
which he circumnavigated completely, as 
History informs us ; and what does that 
Historian say ? he tells us expressly, that 
it was peculiarly liable to these frequent 
changer j that there was much more fog 
and rain than on the neighbouring Con¬ 
tinent ; "lat we had less frost and snow, 
and our summers were consiu'drably couler 
than was experienced *in Gaul or Ger¬ 
many : this we know from our own ex¬ 
perience to be the case at this day. 

The writer of this article is a Septuage¬ 
narian, consequently old enough to have 
witnessed many of the vicissitudes of our 
inconstant climate^ and perhaps has paid 
more attention to the weather and sea¬ 
sons than mb«t men. 

We shall proceed 10 give some remark¬ 
able instances of these within the period 
of more than half a century. 

In the year 1761 we had an uncom¬ 
monly dry spiing and summer, very much 
like 1818; the^meadows were burnt up, 
and in many parts of the country the hay 
failed intirely. The weather changed about 
the end of July, with some heavy thunder 
storms, which greatly tefreshed the earth, 
and restored vegetation. An unusual 
harvest followed, and they were reaping 
wheat, even in the neighbourhood of Edin¬ 
burgh, the latter end of July or the first 
week of August. 

The succeeding winter had nothing re¬ 
markable to distinguish it from our ordi¬ 
nary winters, but lliat of the following 
year, 1762-3, was uncommonly cold, se¬ 
vere, and long; it set in attended with 
much snow early in November, without 
a break, or any symptom of thaw, till 
late in February. 

The next winter was a mild one, but 
that o5 1764-5, was yet more so; there 
were some few days frost about Christmas, 
and a In tic about the middle of February, 
after whifcli we had constant open weather, 
wiih heavy rains aud frequent storms from 
the South-west and West, which continued 
till the 14th of April. It might naturally 
have been expected that such a winter as 
this would have been followed by an early 
spring. No such occurrence, however, 
took place ; it was kept back by a series 
of cold rains and tempests, which put a 
complete check to vegetation. 

The year 1790, was ushered in with 
weather unusually mild, and an early 
spring ; the gooseberry bushes were in 
bloom, the elms had began to show forth 
their leaves. We witnessed the elder in 
complete leaf on the 6lb of February, and 
gathered the blossom of the hawthorn in 
our own grounds on the 10th of April that 
year. But the year 1794 was, perhaps, 
the most remarkable of any that had oc¬ 
curred for centuries; for that yeit we 

seeimd 
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seemed to have changed our climate for another, perhaps the principal cause of 
that of Italy or Spain. these variations of seasons and climate. 

Many instances of these vicissitudes of and subjects us to more humidity than 
our climate have since taken place, and the countries of the Continent more distant 
must be in the recollection of many iudi- from the Atlantic ocean. Accoidingly, 
viduals which it would be supeifluous to when a Westerly wind picdommates in 
quote. Some years ago, we had such a winter, w; have heavy rams and sioimy 
succession of cold summers and backwaid weather ;*and when, unattended with these, 
harvests, that the shooting season was we have a mild temperature, and nothing 
postponed from the fiist to the middle of to remind us of winter but the shortness of 
September, Act of Parliament, and the days: whilst m the same latitudes, 
continued in fortfe till the seasons came upon the neighbouring Contmei^, Lhc 
round to their ordinary course. The sum- rivers and waters are bound up in ice. 
mers of 1816 and 1817, were so cold. At the sea side, the weather in the 
bleak, and wet, that the harvest did not month of January 1817 was so unusually 
commence till late ui September, even in mild, that the thermometer ranged the 
the more Southern parts of the island'; and greater part of the mouth between . f iC) 
in several places the cwrn never ripened • and 38, arid on one day rose to 60. The 
at all, particularly in Scotland. * wind was from the South-west, and it 

The summer of 1818 was* remarkable probably catne from iht vicinity of the 

for drought and heat, scan^bly a drop of Tropic. 

rain falling from May till late in Scptem- Such appear to be the real cn.ises of 
her; and the face of the country was so the varieties of seasuu vie so frequently 
completely scorched by the Sun, that it experience; hut why these only occur 
presented a spectacle more like the arid occasionally, and arc not uniform, would 
plains of Hindostau than the verdant fields puzzle the wisest to account for. The 

of Britain. * tivo cold and wet summcis of 1816 and 

We have adduced the above observa. 1817, have by some been imputed to die 
tions, in order to show bow far the opinion disruption of the Arctic ice, which by 
entertained of the deterioration of the drifting by the ndcs and winds down the 
temperature of our climate is well founded Atlantic, had chilled the atmosphere 
or otherwise. The Roman historian says, to a gieat extent, and exleuded its influ- 
it was such in his time; and the Monkish enre to us. This, however, appears per- 
historiaus of the middle ages a?-iue iis feelly visionary; for had that been the 
it was the same in their daVi and thus cause, how will they account foi those 
confirm their assertions. They relate vaneties in our seasons for the Iasi fifty 
various instances of rigorous winters ; one years and inure, when no such event was 
mentions a winter which commenced in known to have taken place. Wc can 
November, and continued till the middle easily believe, that these immense ho¬ 
of April : and another tells us of a seveie dies of ice might lower the temperature 
frost at Midsummer, which dcstioyni the of the air in their immediate vicinity, but 
corn and fruits, and produced a fat. nr. this would be too inconsiderable to have 
The weather and seasons seem to depeud any mtlucucc upon the atmosphere of our 
entirely upon the prevailing winds : if Island. Besides, it is to be observed, 
Easterly winds predominate dujn g the that these have been found nearer to the 
winter months, we arc sure to liavr severe American continent than the British shores, 
frosts and backward springs ; if they oc- and yet we have no information that any 
cur at later periods, we experience cold change has taken place in the temperature 
summers and backward harvests; but if of America; but after all, great as they 
Southerly winds prevail, we then expe- arc said to be. the largest of them are 
rience the reverse, when the continent be- mere specks, minute points floating and 
comes heated by the powerful influence drifting in that vast body of water the At- 
of a summer’s sun. It the wind comes lanlic, too insignificant to operate any 
from the South or South-east, then we scn-ible change on its surrounding atnio- 
feel oppressed*with extreme heat, as was sphere. Thai these have proceeded from 
the case some few yeais ago, when the the Arctic regions, is unquestionable; they 
thermometer rose for two successive days may be '•art of the ice which had so long 
to 92$ degrees ; the wind was from the barred all access to the coast of Green- 
South-east, and If its course could have land, or they may be fragment- detached 
been traced, would probably have been from the mam body of the Polar ice, by 
found to have been an cm. 'nation of the storms and tides, or both. But the two ex - 
Sirocco of the Mediterranean, wjiich is well peditions of 1813 have fully demonstrated, 
known to be -a hot blast from tfee African that the mam body of ice has sustained 
deserts, somewhat dilated and softened by no sensible diminution, that it was found 
blending itself with the more tempnate compact and united tn every part, as lie- 
atmosphere of the European continent. foie, all the way between Spitsbergen and 

Our insular situation too, doubtless, is Gtcculaud, presenting evety whcie an in- 

sui mountable 
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surmountable barrier not to be passed; 
nor indeed, were they able to penetrate so 
far to the Northward as many former na¬ 
vigators. What then, let us ask, be¬ 
comes of the fancied amelioration of the 
climate of Britain, which certain Northern 
Philosophers predict, and would persuade 
us to look for from this supposes disrup¬ 
tion and dispersion of the ice of the Polar 
regions ? It is allowed, likewise, that all 
these islands of ice have been encountered 
by late navigators far to the West. Now 
expei imice teaches us, that our hottest 
weather proceeds from Southerly winds, 
not from the West or North-west, where 
these have been generally discovered ; 
and it was from this quarter the wind 
came during the dry and hot spring and 
summer of 1818. Yet most of these float¬ 
ing islands of ice, the supposed cause of 
our two cold summers and late harvests 
of 1816 and 1817, must still exist; fui it 
would take years to melt them under the 
Tropick. 

But we are told, that we once had vine¬ 
yards, which no longer exist, and that our 
orchards have become less productive. 
With respect to the former, as we do not ad¬ 
mit any diminution of temperature to have 
taken place 111 our climate, we consider that 
we are equally capable of having them at 
present. We know that the common grape 
rip.'iis with us in most ycais: and will 
any one say, that we could not have made 
our own wines in 1818 if we had had vine- 
yaids ? lint the loss of them must bo 
sought for in other causes. From the 
changeable nature of our climate, the 
produce ot our vineyards must have al¬ 
ways been uncertain, and their culture 
has: trdous and expensive. And when we 
had obtained considerable acquisitions in 
the* Southern paits of France, it was fouiul 
that we could always obtain our wines 
cheaper and of belter quality, and 111 any 
quantity, from that part of our empire, 
than we could nfluid to raise them at 
home ; and to that cause alone do u*e im¬ 
pute the neglect and ultimate loss of our 
vineyards, which were grubbed up to 
make room for a more certain and more 
profitableeulture : nor have we the smallest 
doubt, but that if due encouragement 
were given, they might be again establish¬ 
ed. The present high price of loieign 
wines strongly encourages the attempt; 
but 110 encouragement is to be expected 
from Government, which would not 
countenance a measure *•(> highly de¬ 
trimental to the revenue. Besides, we all 
know there is a fashion even in wines, and 
the public taste has been so long habi¬ 
tuated to those of France and other coun¬ 
tries, that it might be long before the pub¬ 
lic picjurlice would yield to the produce of 
our on 11 viney-uds. 

Then: .in- anomalies of Season in all 


climates of the earth, and in all countries 
where the Seasons are most regular.—The 
periodical rains sometimes fail in Tropical 
countries, and famine ensues, as happen¬ 
ed in Bengal, in the years 1768 and 1769, 
when they failed partially the first, and 
almost totally the second; the famine of 
1770 was the consequence. There are 
likewise *fcertain current opinions, both as 
to climate .ud weather, which, however 
generally admitted, are quite unfounded, 
and have long since classed with many 
other vulgar errors which require to be 
eradicated; for there is nothing more dif¬ 
ficult than to combat long • established 
prejudices. IV. Y, 

Match 16, 1819. 

PvilOLIGNEOUS Acm. 

At the recent Anniversary of the White¬ 
haven Philosophical Society, two speci¬ 
mens ot meat cured with the pyroligneous 
acid were exhibited. They were prepared 
on the 7th of September, 1819, One was 
hung up at home, and the other sent out 
by a vessel to till* West Indies, to try the 
effect of climate upon it, and brought back 
on the return of the ship to that port. 
Both specimens were pronounced by all 
present who tasted them, to be perfectly 
fresh, sweet, and fit for use after a lapse 
of 1.5 months. 

Planet Vesta. 

The recently-discovered planet Vesta 
may now be perceived with a telescope of 
model ate power, in the constellation of 
Cancer ; it appears like a siar of the fifth 
or sixth magnitude. 

Geocentric ami Heliocentric Tanias. 

“ The Chevalier Theodore Carezzini, a 
Piedmontese, has invented two kinds of 
round tables, which he calls geocentiic 
and heliocentric tables, and by their aid, 
a person without any knowledge of ma¬ 
thematics can, in a very short time, 
thoroughly observe the course of the stats, 
and explain the celestial phenomena. La¬ 
dies and youths, whom the inventor has 
instructed in his method, have, without 
much previous knowledge of astronomy, 
satisfactorily solved various problems re¬ 
specting the sun, the moon, the planets, 
fixed stars, eclipses, &c. By means of 
these instruments, you may, in the open 
air, obtain a meridian line in a few mi¬ 
nutes ; and, in a journey by land, never 
miss the direction to the North. You may 
also learn th£ hour during the night with¬ 
out a watch. It is remai kable, that in 
the country the geocentric table may ap¬ 
pear in the shape of an astronomical gar¬ 
den, of whatever siz<* you please,’' 
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THE LAMENT OF WOBURN *. 

H*'E! sepulchre of mighty dead. 
Congenial to the Poet’s tread j 
Thine is the glen I love to pace, 

Thine is thujale I love to trace ; 

Dear are thy tby thronged town. 

Remembrance of thine old renown. 

And though thy Names have pass'd away, 
They leave behind a beamy ray. 

Yes, Woburn, tho’ thy cloister’d pile. 
Thy groined roof, thy fretted aile. 

With holy Abbots, gaeat and just, « 

Are mingled in one common dfast! 

Yet hast thou glories—thou*canst claim 
The memory of unsullied fame: 

Strange turn of fate I the orphan child 
O’er thine obscurity had smil’d. 

Nor cuis’d the glories yet they tell, 

That rose but as his parent fell. 

Peace gilds that ioof,jm once that wall 
Hath known the stern oppressor’s thrall; 
The moon that set on Pingrilh's bower 
Saw Woburn sadden’d in 'hat hour; 

The sun that rose on Kymble’s hill 
Beheld her children weeping still. 

* Woe* might each native voice exclaim. 
For Woburn was a ruin’d name. 

It was a sad, a dreary day 
That saw thy warrior ride away, 

It was a sadder, drearier noon 
That saw his steps retrac’d so soon: — 
From Leighion’s vale, in martial throng, 
Yon black battalion moves along. 

Where was the Hassell in that hour. 

Or Duncombe with ihe Bnchfnll pov - r ? 

Sav—did not Lube's broad pennon ucam, 
Sent not his helm it*, wpnted gleam ; 
Withheld’st thou, Pmgrilh , aw’d by fear, 
Thy battle*' pride—thy Boteler’s spear ? 
Yet as the fearless eagle flies, 

Swift to her post did Wubuir^rise ; 

Kaye to the front of ba’lle came. 

And the young hope of Staunton's name. 

’Tis past—the trumpet’s martial tone 
Brac’d thee with valour scarce thine own ; 
Unequal to her foemen's might 
Pale Woburn bore the shock of fight. 

Vain were her hopes—some new dismay 
Stamps ruin on the well-fougld day ; 

Lo Staunton wriihmg quits the field. 

Death stukes his dart at Kaye’s broad 
shield, 

And as a torrent o’er the corn 
Through Woburn’sstie<U is ruin born, 5 

Farewell, proud hopes— IiCr Wj!I, 

Her children fight, and bwt^iv fall; 

*- This effusion is principally founded 
on a lamentable event during the civil 

jjpr,. 


He comes—the Vidor comes—his eye 
Beams the wild of clemency. 

While nfiridful of Ins arms’ renown. 

He prances through the yielding town ; 
Borne onward by the rushing horde, 

Still bade lie Conquest sheath her swoid : 
And giatefu! thousands yet had blest, 

The generous flame in 11 ridges' biAst, 
Vain was his wish—an hostile spear, 

Hath reach’d him in his proud career. 

Weep, Woburn, weep, that dying sound. 
Shall spread destiuction’s signal round ; 
Lo, where the scorching, ruthless brand. 
Glares in each soldi".’s madden’d hand ! 
And he, whose voice had bid them spare 
The vanquish’d town, lies bleeding iheie ! 
Discord, who shrinks from Pity’s L-eath, 
Hath stopp’d his quivering tongue in death. 

I will not paint the wops, the shame 
Impending o’er a foinian’s name ; 

Sutiice it, that no soldier came 
To work thy fall: some lawless band. 

The terror of a peaceful land. 

Snatch’d at the dark occasion’s call. 

And sought their prize m Woburn’s thrall. 
Such sorrows were—those sorrows past, 
Confer a deathless fame at last. 

And while such joys her name can shed. 
Through Woburn’s shade I love to tread ; 
There flows the voice I love to hear, 

There lives each reminiscence dear. 

Ah— -shut from valour’s deathle'S beam, 

I court Love’s transitory dream : 

And what are joys like these to me 
Or the proud gilt of Poesie, 

If I thioiigh hie am doom'd to prove 
The pnnu's of uniequited Love ? 

Vain would tlit' laurel vvieatli .ldoin me. 
Did she for whom I pme it, scorn me. 

.1. T. M. 


TO THE RAINBOW. 

By T. ('AMrnEii.. 

'T'ltlljMPHANr arch, that fiU’sttlir sky 
When storms |‘p’paie to pari, 
l ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 

Still silent as to my childhood’s sight 
A n..dway station given, 

For happy spirits to alight 

Betwixt the rat III and Heaven. 

Can all that optieks teach unfold 
Thy form to plea re me so, 

As when I dream of gems and goll 
Hid in thy ladiant bow? 

When Science fiom Cieation’s face 
Enchantment's veil withdiaus, 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws! 

Aud 
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And yet fair bow, no fabling dreams. 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 

When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine. 
How came the world’s grey fathers forth 
To watch the sacred sign ? • 

And when its yellow lusfre smil’d 
O’er mountains yet uotrod, 

Each mother held aloft her child r 
To bl^ss the bow of God. 

Methinks, thy jubilee to keep. 

The first made anthem rang. 

On earth deliver’d from the deep. 

And the first Poet sang. 

Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye • 

Unraptured greet thy beam : 

Theme of primeval prophecy. 

Be still thd Poet’s theme. 

The earth to thee its incense yields. 

The lark thy welcome sings. 

When glittering in the freshen’d fields 
The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O’er mountain, lower, and town. 

Or mirror’d in the ocean vast 
A thousand fathoms down. 

As fiesh in yon horizon dark, 

As young thy beauties seem 
As when the eagle from the Ark 
First sported in thy beam. 

For, faithful to its sacred page, 

Heaven still rebuilds thy span. 

Nor lets the type grow pale witli age 
That first spoke peace to man. 

THE BARD’S WISH. 

QH were I laid 
^ In the green wood shade, 
Beneath the covert of waving trees. 
Removed from woe. 

And the ills below, 
fhat render life but a long disease. 

No more to weep. 

But in soothing deep, 

To slumber on long ages through j 
My grave turf bright 
With the rosy light 
Of eve, or the morning's silver dew. 

1 a«k no dirge— 

The foamy surge 

< M the torrent will sing a lament for me ; 
And the overling breeze. 

That stirs the trees. 

Will murmur a mournful lullaby. * 
Plant not—plant not. 

Above the spot. 

Memorial stones for the stranger’s gaze; 
The earth and sky 
Are enough, for 1 

Have lived with nature all my days. 

Oh were 1 laid 

In the greenwood shade, 

Beneath the covert of waving trees, 

Gent, Mao. January, 1821. 
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Removed from woe. 

And the ills below. 

That rentier life but a long disease. A. 

LORD BYRON TO MR. T. MOORE. 
]Y|Y boat is on the shore. 

And my bark is on the sea : 

But ere I go, Tom Moore, 

Here’s a dbuble health to thee. 

Here’s a sigh for those I love. 

And a smile f.-r those I hate, • 

And, whatever sky’s above, 

H< re’s heart for any fate. 

Though the ocean roar around me. 

It still shall bear me on ; 

Though a deceit should surround me. 

It hath springs that may be won. 

* Were it U) # e last drop in the well, 

As I gasp’d on the bunk. 

Err my fainting spirits fell, 

’fis to thee that I would drink. 

in that water, as this wine, 

Tiie libation I would pour 

Should he—Peace to thee and thine. 
And a health to thee, Tom Moore. 

The OXFORD NEWSMAN'S ADDRESS 
to his IVaithy MASTERS and MIS 

TK ESSES_CHRI.-TAI AS, 1820. 

pOE'IS were scarce m former ages, 

At least to thought our auticut sages; 
“ Three Poets in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn 1 ” 
But in this age of worth and wit. 

All-bounteous Nature has thought fit 
To bless os with three bards at once. 

To whom each Auticnt seems a dunce ;— 
Scarce Homer’s self can stat'd his ground. 
Where Byron, Scott, and Moorr are 
found: 

And, lest these sons of Gre should quarrel. 
For Beauty’s smile, or Phoebus’ laurel. 
Kind Nature to prevent a wranslp. 

Has placed ’em in a fair triangle. 

Which plait appears most right to ine. 

As Wit should always pointed he 
The Northeiiypoiot a Minstrel guards, 
Whom Scotia hails ilio first of bards ; 

The Western point, green Ireland’s shore. 
Enraptur’d hails the name of Moorr ; 

The .Soulhern point is England’s Isle, 
Where Byron woos the Muse's smile. 

With phrenzied eye, and song divine. 

Bright favourite of the dark-haired line ! 
Might one of these but condescend. 

This troublous year, to stand my friend. 

To touch with spark of seraph fire. 

Old John Tbott’s bald and broken lyre— 
(Who still his arduous circle goes, 

Through Sommer’s heat, and Winter's 
snows. 

And News of^grery colour brings then. 

To Whigs antrSfyies, Queen’s and King’s 
men 

Might one of tftese, with fluent strains. 

Rut irrigate his barren brains. 

And 
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Ami guide, with honied rhymes at will. 

His slowly-moving gray-goose quill, 

Then worthy Masters would I tip ye 
Whole buckets-full of Aganippe, 

Would crop like other tuneful a-.scs f 
The weeds that sprout on Mount Parnassus, 
And your minds’ appetite appease 
With intellectual fricasees :— 

But since, alas! it is not mine 
In themes of lofty rank to shine, 

Let giftedvBards, and other men try 
Their hands on.matters Parliament’ry, 
Pour the full tide of burning words 
On Crouch am & Denman,Quf.kn & Lords, 
And once again the whole rehcaise 
In living Chronicle of verse. 

Of what befell the Royal Rover, 

Since her first bubbling up at Dover, , 
Her gracious smiles and care exhausting. 
On bowing Wood and Biiay Austin, 

Until by various wishes ttrss’d, 

Those thrilling words her ear accost, 

“ The Queen has won ! The Bill is lost /” 
Such be their boastful aim, who tiy 
On Pegasean nag to fly. 

In stinging stanzas to assail, 

Earls Donoughinore and Lauderdale, 

Or in soft lullabies to rook ye 
By mirthful ditties on Majocchi; 

On theme, so taking and bewitching. 

Each hapless Anti-Queemte hitching, 

In biting paragraphs, or bold rhymes. 

In imitation of the Old Times ; 

Whilst I, on thyming crutch essay, 

To plod my dark and doggiel way, 

Thro’ London streets, both long and wide, 
From Tyburn turnpike to Chcapside; 

Thro’ thronging squads, and cchoiugbrawls 
Of heavenly-minded Radicals, 

When the Queen sojourned to St. Paul’s ! 
For having from my masters got 
Leave both for self, and Mrs. TnoTT, 

To chase, for once, our ca.- s away. 

In sunshine of a holiday; [hours. 

And breathe, like other reckless neigh- 
Some little respite from our labours, 

As maggots—forihere’<- little difference— 
Oain from crack'd filberts jpil deliv’rance, 
We crawled it—(Mrs. Thott, you know, 
More nimble is of tongue than toe)— 

To where in amplest tide the folly ran, 

To London’s city metropolitan. 

And now the day of days arrives ! 

When each w.th other strongly strives 
To rend the air with such mad cries, 

As drive the birds from out the skies. 

And shake, with earlhcjiake of applause. 
High-flying pigeons and jackdaws ; 

Now the throng begins to pour' 1 ". 

Through the Minuries to the Tower, 

From Spitalfielrls in crowds they come, 
From Shoreditch and from Hackney some; 
All the lanes and alleys fill soon, 

Headed by Sir Robert Wuaom : 

Haste, Waithm an ! haste, my darling boy! 
To greet, and give your Mistress joy— 

The Bill’s no more—old Wood’s no fool I 
She’s Queen in spite of Liveipool ! 


Hark! the merry bells are ringing— 
Happy mortals ! Cheerful singing— 
Cockades‘and laurel I joyous sights— 
Regiments of blazing mutton-lights, 
Red-lettered day for Bergamites ! 

Mercy on us ! what a do ! 

“ I’ve lost a cloak !”—“ and I a shoe”— 
“ Stop^hief! pray stop that running fel¬ 
low— 

He’s scambering off with my umbrella !” 
See tho mmpled lasses stand. 

Lending each a helping hand, 

Smoothing back dishevelled tresseS, 
Pinning up their tattered dresses, 
Conglomeration now of tramp era, 

Closely packed, like figs in humpeis— 
Frjjd as the wind in key-hole narrow ! 
Happy as toads beneath a harrow ! 

And now the grand pioression comes— 
Strike up, ye trumpets, and ye drums ! 
The coach arid %ix, all spick and span, 
Containing Queen j" <1 Lady Anne, 

Their drcs-.es glittering i.kethe rainbow, 
And elbowed close by Wood, their main 
beau; 

Next, fiercely mounted on highflyers, 

Joe IIume and Peter Moore, Esquires— 
Then capering horsemen, two and two, 
Proudly pres< nt themselves to view. 

In all their hats white favours glow, 

Fil emblem* of “ the unsunned su<>w;” 
Though Love soini-timi s i.-. apt to scotch. 
And snow will im-It m Cupid’s torch! — 
Amid the chaiiots th.it so mob us, 

Lo ! one containing little I Jouiiou'E. 

In full Court dri-ss, oh! how well-bred ! 
And fine, like gilded gingerbread 
The Sheriff* strut before the Queen, 

In civic robes of mazarine, 

Obeisances successive warp 
The plastic back of Lord Mayor Thorpe, 
(Like goose, which catching watei-snail. 
His head immerged, turns up his tail,) 
Then meets her, with uncovered pate. 
Alighting at the Church-yard gate. 

Look up! like tulip bed' in May days. 
Sec the balconies crainui’d with ladies— 
Windows are choked with brads in piles. 
And houses roofed with two-lcgg’d tiles ; 
The jam below, so firm and fitting. 

You scaice could thrust an iiun spit in ;— 
Then, “ Oh !” cries Mrs. Trott, “ my dear. 
Pray let us budge a bit from here; 

There’s such a scrouging and such 
squeezing. 

The people’s all so disobliging: 

This ipob—I’m sure we can’t wag through 
it— 

St. Giles’s Fair is nothing to it: 

Oh ! how I long once more to greet 
Our home in Penny-farthing-street; 

The horses kick and look so wild— 

—I’m glad we did not bring the child;— 
Although poor Jackey cried to stump it— 
Well, he shall have some butter’d crum¬ 
pet— 

With all this posse in the street, 

’Tis plain they’d tread him under feet ; 

So 
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So that, for sure, I’m not to blame — 

He’d better blubber than be lame. 

La ! how the buggaboos da splash. 
They’ve all bedaub’d my best calash ;— 

I little thought to run such lisks 
With this here lute-string, bought at 
Fisk’s * : 

Besides the streets is quite a hash-—* 

Such heaps of mue—and all sqnish- 
squa&h— 

My flannel dickey's all in quod , 

And smeared like any mason’s bod—• 

Sure «ucl»a senous of ill foilen 
No other mortal e’er was caught in— 

Oh lud! iuy sides!—Oh, Ma’am what 
giibs ! 

—Just take your elbows from my ribs— 

I beg you’ll cease my back your whacRs 
on— 

D’ye think I’m made of ^///refaction ? 
Stay, John!—mishap upon mishap— 

My very toes are smash’d to pap—-■ 

I ne’er at home saw such a rabble, 

Not e’en when Town and Gownsmen 
squabble ; 

My flounce is ail bcgiimed (worse luck), 
And stockings too, as damp as muck: 
That sauce-box, with his grinning jowl, 
Says 1 am like a parboiled oivl—• 

Tins noise, and racketting, and hurry. 

Has put my nerves in such a flurry, 

I shan't be well, 'Iill 1 tan tickle ’em 
To rest again, with cup of iVlrcKi EM -f- ; 
Let us cioss over—baste, be quick— 
1'iay, Sir, take care, your horse will kick ; 
And when a nag rcais up and capers. 

It always puts me in the vapours : 

(Hi me ! how awkwardly he rides— 

The saddle’s all askew—besides 
liis foot in stirmp is but half in— 

Well, he's no gemman by his laughing:— 
Odzook* ! as sure as eggs is eggs, 

I've ratched the cramp in both my legs; 
And oh ! that mud, I’ve just stepp’d flop 
in—• 

—And now I feel my garters dropping !” 

Sooner might you, my woithy Masters, 
Cure broken heatis with issue plasters ; 
Sooner with cobwebs build a ruJge 
Against the tide at Loudon bridge; 

Sooner in bull-rush find a knot., 

Than stop the longue of Mrs. Trott, 

When once, with dowtihill speed, it goes 
Along the path of her own woes. 

So finding all my efforts vain. 

To quell her ire, or heal her pain, 

I gladly hook’d my arm in her’s, * 
Slicking together close as burrs, 

And led her gallantly along 
Forth from the mud and maddening 
throng, 


* A celebrated tradesman in Oxford, 
■j' An eminent biewcr in Oxford. 


To where from Hatchett’s, Piccadilly, 
Starts the bang up of sable Billy J . 

Then glad and happy not t’have lost her, 
l shoved her up outside of Costar §, 

(Some drops of comfort in the flagon. 

To keep the cold out as we wag on,) 

Thus cheek by jowl, we posted down, 
Revisiting, in Oxford Town, 

(As folks of fashion say) our Seat 
Bosomed in Penuy-farthing-street; 

No valet waiting there, or lackey, 

Save, with extended arms, poor jaftkey : 
Yet quite content, if this our tour 
Shall gently shake, for one half hour, 
Ctre’s aching wrinkles from your brow, 
And light it up with pleasure now ! 
Determining henceforth to shun 
Those plague-', which others nickname fun, 
m fly the stir and anxious throbs 
Of Loudon politics and mobs; 

1 Leave Kings an 1 !^ Queens and things of 
St ate 

To quid nunc keen ami learned pate; 

And my attention solely turn all 
To circulate old Jackson’s Journal. 

At limes and taxes some may fret. 

And shudder at the J'l.ition’s debt ; 

I ne’er the fancied ills bemoan. 

No deb's disturb me but my own; 

Only those zealots mad I call. 

Who take the name of Radical, 

Who burn to tear—their hearts outflowing 
With hate, that Hell itself might glow in— 
The bonds of Church and S'a to asunder. 

To bring all wealth and wisdom under, 
That they may batten in the plunder. 

But let another hope be our’s ! 

Still may Britannia’s sea-girt towers 
The gauntlet of defiance throw, 

To loreign and domestic foe— 

May stiife and factiuus clamour fly. 

Like clouds that rack the morning sky, 
Before the sun of loyally ! 

May crowded harvests smile around. 

And hot sirloins be oper found 
To smoke iqioo the board of those 
Whose heart with pati mt ardour glows. 
May draught of Miccr km’s best be there, 
To toast the Jsjng in bumpers rare ; 

And tankards frothed above the brink. 

To stop up each intestine chink ; 

To gird their nerves, and give ’em pluck 
To thread life’s varied maze with luck ; 

Nor while John Trott his weekly round 
Trips, like Camilla, o’er the ground, 

Will you, my generous friends, refuse 
To speed his progress with the News, 

To stay the craving throes his stomach 
feel*. 

And kindly giease the lunges of his heels 

■J; A fust-rate tu/up, in the employ of 
Mr. Costar. 

§ Mr. Cust$jw, the obliging and opulent 
coach proprietor of Oxford. 


IllSl'O- 
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a 

House of Lords, January 9$. 

This l^eing the day fixed by Procla¬ 
mation for the meeting of Parliament, 
his Majesty, attended by the principal 
Officers of State and the Household, 
came down to the House about 2 o'clock, 
and opened the Session.—Sir T.Tyrw/utt, 
the Gentleman Usher of the Hlac-k Rod, 
was directed to summon the Commons, 
and on their appearance atMhe I’ar his 
Majesty delivered the Wowing Speech : 

“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ I have the satisfaction of acquaint¬ 
ing you, that I continue to receive from 
Foreign Powers the strongest assurances 
of their friendly disposition towards this 
Country. * 

“ It will be a matter of deep regret to 
me, if the occurrences which have lately 
taken place in Italy should eventually 
lead to any interruption of tranquillity 
in that quarter; but it will, in such 
case, be my great object to secure to my 
people the continuance of Peace. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
“ The measures by which, in the last 
Session of Parliament, you made provi¬ 
sion for the expences of my civil govern¬ 
ment, and for the honour and dignity 
of the Crown, demand my warmest ac¬ 
knowledgments. 

“ I have directed that the estimates 
for the current year shall be laid liefoic 
you; audit is a satisfaction tome to 
have been enabled to make some re¬ 
duction in our military establishments. 

“ Vou will observe from .lie accounts 
of the public revenue, that, notwith¬ 
standing the receipts in Ireland have 
proved materially deficient, m conse¬ 
quence of the unfortunate circumstances 
which has;* affected the commercial 
credit of that part of the United King¬ 
dom, and although our foreign trade, 
during the early parf of this time, was 
in a state of depression, the total re 
venue has, nevertheless exceeded that 
of the preceding year. * " - 

“ A considerable part of this increase 
must be ascribed to the new taxes; hut 
in some of those branches which arc the 
surest indications of internal •.v.um, 
the augmentation has fulty^telizcd any 


expectation which could have been rea ■ 
sonably formed of it, 

“ The separate provision which was 
made for the Queen, as Princess of 
Wales, in the year 1814, terminated 
with the demise of his late Majesty. 

“ I have, in the mean time, directed 
advances, as authorized by law ; and it 
will, under present circumstances, be for 
you to consider what new arrangements 
should be made on this subject. 

“ My Lords, c ’d Gentlemen, 

“ 1 have great pleasure in being able 
to acquaint you, that a considerable im¬ 
provement lias taken place within the 
last half year in several of the most iin 
porlant branches of our commerce ami 
manufacures ; and that in many of the 
manufacturing districts the distresses 
which prevailed at the commencement 
of the last Session of Parliament have 
greatly abated. 

It will he my most anxious desire to 
concur in every measure which may be 
considered as calculated to advance our 
internal prosperity. 

“ I well know that, notwithstanding 
the agitations produced by temporary 
circumstances, and amidst the distri 
which still presses upon a large portion 
of uiy subjects, the firmtst reliance may 
he placed on that affect innate and loyal 
attachment to my person and govern¬ 
ment, of which I have recently re¬ 
ceived so many testimonies from all 
parts of my kingdom, and which, whilst 
it is most graleiul to the strongest ft-cl- 
’ngs of my heart, 1 shall ever consider 
as the host and surest safeguard of my 
Throne. 

“ In the discharge of the important 
duties imposed upon you, you will, I 
am confident, he sensible of the ituli-.- 
pcnsable necessity of promoting and 
maintaining, to the utmost of your 
power, a due obedience to the laws, and 
or instilling into all classes of iny sub¬ 
jects a respect for lawful authority, ami 
for those established Institutions, under 
which the Country has been enabled to 
overcome so inanv difficulties, and to 
which, under Providence, may he as¬ 
cribed our happiness and renown as a 
Nation. 

FOREIGN 
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FRANCE. 

The King of France has opened the Ses¬ 
sion of the Chambers. The ceremony 
took place in one of the h%lls of the 
Louvre, which was magmticently prepared 
for the occasion. On the right of the 
Throne was Monsieur, and on the left the 
Duke d’Augouleine. The Duke d’Orleans 
was en the right of his Majesty, next to 
Monsieur.—The speech was, upon the 
whole, an interesting document. Us lone 
is decidedly pacific in refenmg to the fo¬ 
reign relations of Fiance, and to the gene¬ 
ral state of Europe, His Majesty pre¬ 
sents a very flattering picture of the state 
of his kiugdom ; ami, to prove the since¬ 
rity of the representation, he states thsft a 
diminution of the public impo>ts will be 
submitted to the Chamber. 

Dec. 23. Louis XVII l. received a Grand 
Deput.iti >n of the Chamber of Peers, with 
their Address. His Majesty’s answer was 
as follows :— 

“ I receive with deep sensibility this 
testimony of the sentiments of the Cham¬ 
ber of Peeis. ( observe with real satisfac¬ 
tion the confoimity of its piiuciples with 
mine. 

“ I have said, and I repeat it, that if 1 
wish to see niy life prolonged, it is to con- 
sol id ate the institutions which 1 have given 
to my people. But, whatever may be the 
decrees of Providence, let us not forget 
this rnaxitn of our public law— 1 * the King 
never dies in Finnic." 

NETHERLANDS. 

The palace of the Pi nice of Orange, at 
Brussels, has been destroyed by lire. 

SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 

The Gmttiliil.onnel guts an extract of a 
private letter from Madrid of the 3th ins!, 
stating that the CorLes had been convoked 
for the 9th for the purpose of taking into 
consideration an invitation, in the name 
of the Allied Sovereigns, to Ferdinand VII. 
to proceed personally to the Congress of 
Laybach ! ft is e-dded, that this intelli¬ 
gence had produced (as well it might) a 
great sensation. Upon this circumstance, 
which is confirmed by private letters re¬ 
ceived in this country from Madrid, theic 
remains therefore no doubt. 

A new conspiracy is stated to l*ave been 
discovered at Saragossa ; but which had 
been completely frostmted, and a number 
of individuals arrested. 

The Portuguese Government has pub¬ 
lished a " Manifesto of the Portuguese 
Nation to the Sovereigns and People of 
Europe,” enumerating to them the suffer¬ 
ings of Portugal for many years, describ¬ 
ing the corrupt and dt based administra¬ 
tion by which that country had been go¬ 


verned, the malversation that prevailed in 
all the departments of State, and ascrib¬ 
ing the late changes to the pressure of all 
these grievances. 

Dispatches from Rio Janeiro contain 
information, that the King has forwarded 
his Royal acquiescence in the measures of 
reform no* taking place at*Lisbon; ac¬ 
companied I'v an assurance, that when 
the constitutional restorations are com¬ 
pleted by the Cortes, he will give them 
his cordial sanction, and send one of his 
suns to perforin the olfiees of a Royal 
Chief Magistrate. 

NAPLES. 

We arc informed by the French jour¬ 
nals, that tile King of Naples arrived at 
Florence on The 2 2d ult. from Leghorn, 
tlis Majesty quitted Florence the 27th, 
artivrd the same day at Bologna, and on 
the 28.h at Modena. The King was ex¬ 
pected at Laybach on the 4th insf. The 
Duke de Gallo, the Neapolitan Minister 
for Foreign AtT airs, joined the King at 
Florence. 

The following is a translation of a letter 
dated Dec. 20, which has excited consi- 
detahle interest among the natural philo¬ 
sophers of Naples:—“ Cou'nzn ,—On the 
29th of November last, about half past six 
in the evening (un ’ora e mezzo detin 
notte), there suddenly appeared on the 
West of the horizon a luminous body 
more brilliant than the moon at its full. 
This body had the figure of a dragon. 
Alter passing with gieai velocity acros:; 
the horizon, it changed into a daik and 
thick cloud. After three or four minutes 
several violent (lashes of lightning burst 
from the cloud, which, after playing awhile 
through the air. died away. In the mo¬ 
ment of their disappearance a long aiul 
loud p-'al of thunder was heard, and a 
considerable motion was felt in the air. 
The eloiidwthcn took a triangular figure, 
and rolling rapidly to the East, disap¬ 
peared. On the following morning the 
mountains to the East were found covered 
with snow, although the weather had been 
very mild. Where itexploded there remain¬ 
ed a lung via taelea near the cloud. My 
opinion is, that it was a meteor composed 
of the same materials as lightning. Nei¬ 
ther it nor its precipitations iell in direct 
lines, because their specific gravity was 
less than that of the air. On the tops of 
the mountains it was met by winds which 
dissolved it into snow.”—-This luminous 
body was visible at Naples, but none or 
its characteristics were observed : in some 
parts ofCaiphria, and on the part,of Sicily 
opposite,we have heard that its appear¬ 
ances were more singular than those de¬ 
scribed in the foiegoing letter. 


turkey:. 
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TURKEY. 

A letter from Corfu states, that the 
famous Ex-Pacha of Janina, has obtained 
his pardon ; having succeeded in gaining 
the party of the Harem by the sacrifice of 
two millions of sequins (1,000,000/. Eng- 
lish sterling), and jewels to the value of 
half as mufeh. His three sons, who had 
surrendered themselves to the Ottoman 
army, had been decapitated. .? 

. GERMANY. 

German papers contain the following 
Declaration, addressed to the different 
Governments of Europe by the Allied 
Sovereigns at Troppau, relative to,, the 
affairs of Naples. It was delivered to the 
Senate at Hamburgh, by the Austrian Re¬ 
sident Minister Huron (Iadel :— 

“ The overthrow of th? order «if things 
in Spain, Portugal, and Naples, has neces¬ 
sarily excited the cares and H e uneasiness 
of the powers who combated the revolu¬ 
tion, and convinced them of the necessity 
of putting a check on the new calamities 
with which Europe is threatened. 'I he 
same principles which muted the great 
powers of the Continent- to deliver the 
world from the military despotism of an 
individual issuing from the revolution, 
ought to set against the revolutionary 
power which has just developed itself. 

“ The Sovereigns assembled at Tiop- 
pau, with this intention, venture to hope 
that they shall attain this object. They 
will take for their guides, in this gre.,i . n- 
terprise, the treaties wh.ch ros’orrd peace 
to Euiope, and hare united its nations 
together. 

“ Without doubt, the powers have the 
light to take, in common, geneial mea¬ 
sures of precaution again't llio-e States, 
whose refu>ms, engendered by rnbellinii, 
are openly orpo«ed to leg'.,matt govern¬ 
ment, as example lias already demonstrat¬ 
ed j and, especially, wli.n this spirit of 
rebellion is propagated in the nc ghbour- 
ing State*, by seciet agents. In conse¬ 
quence, the Monarchs a-sc mb led at Trop¬ 
pau have concerted together the mea-uies 
required by Circumstances, and have com¬ 
municated to the Comts of London and 
Paris their intention of attaining the end 
desired, either by mediation or by force. 
With this view they have invited the King 
of the Two Sicilies to ir-pair to Layback, 
to appear there as conciliator between Ins 
misguided people am / the Stales whose 
tranquillity is endangered by this state of 
things ; and as they have resolvedoUOl to 
recognize any authority established by 
the seditious, it is only with the King that 
they can confer. 

“ As the system to be fulloweil has no 
other foundation than lieaties already ex¬ 
isting, they have no doubt of Jheassent of 
the Courts of Paris and London. The 
only object of this system is, to consoli¬ 
date the alliance between the Sovcieigus ; 


it has no view to conquest, or to violations 
of the independence of other powers. 
Voluntary ameliorations in the Govern¬ 
ment will not be impeded. They desire 
only to maintain tranquillity, and protect 
Europe from the scourge of new revolu¬ 
tions, and to prevent them as far as pos¬ 
sible.” « 

The Berlin Government Gazette states 
itself aulhorhed In dr elate, that no idea was 
ever entertained for a inuim lit at Tiop- 
pau, of negociating with the parly prevail¬ 
ing at Naples, or to make proposal!, to it 
to change the new order of things. This 
would be, in other terms, recognising the 
legality of an insurrection, the instigators 
ot which were a secret political sect, and 
. whose instrument was the army. 

The typhus fever has hrnl.cn out in the 
Austrian <-iu ampmeut in Italy; and has 
spread so widely, that in some legtmeiits 
there are fioin 700 to °0 men laid up in 
the hospitals : and in all there were 
16,000 men sick. The cavalry bad also 
suffered considerable loss, attributed to 
want of forage; 1300 horses had died 
within a short time 

ASIA. 

A proclamation has been issued by U. T. 
Faiquhar, Esq. Governor of the IVIauii- 
tius, granting the freedom of tti.it poit. 

By a< counts from Bombay, to the end 
of August, it appears, that his Excel¬ 
lency, Governor Elphinstune, had been 
obliged, in order to stop the depredations 
committed on British propeity by the 
puates m the Aiabiao Gulph, lo dispatch 

a squadron f" r the pm pose. 

A more serious disturbance has arisen, 
which all the exeitions of the Most Noble 
the Governor General, and the Governor of 
Bombay, to settle amicably, have failed 
to accomplish. Some nine in the mouth 
of June last, a Vakeel (or Ambassadoi) 
from the Sindians, a natii n siluatid on 
the Indus, w.ia proceeding lo neat with 
the Government ot Bombay, on some 
point, and who had a body of armed men 
with him ; they were taken to be marau¬ 
ders, so common in that part of our terri¬ 
tories (as a body uf men called Cossacs 
and Juris had just been plundered in the 
district), and a scuffle took place, in which 
the Nakeel was imtoitunately killed. It 
was entirely a mistake, as he had sent no 
account of bn advance. The Hon. Mr. 
Elphmstonc lost no time in explaining the 
matter, and the Sindiuns appeared io be 
satisfied ; hut, with the treachery that is 
their characteristic, they invaded Kutch, 
plundered a village, and wrote a most im¬ 
pudent dispatch to the Government uf 
Bombay. In consequence of this, a force 
of 4000 troops was assembled in Kutcli, 
ur.dcr the. command of the lion. Colonel 

I..n Stanhope. Mr. Elplimsione then 

sent an agent to meet the Vakeels of the 
Emus of the Sindians, in the hope of an 

amicable 
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amicable termination, and stated to them 
the force with which he was resolved to 
prevent their further hostilities ; but they 
thought lightly of our preparations, defied 
our power, and called in the aid of their 
neighbouring allies, and they stopped all 
commercial intercourse with the British 
Government. • 

The affair now assumed a sei ions com¬ 
plexion. The Sindians can muster a force 
of between 30 and 40,000 men, chiefly 
horse ; and they threaten us with an mis¬ 
sion by the B.tloncbes, whose country lies 
to the West of the Indus, and who are a 
terror to their neighboms. Lout Hast¬ 
ings is most anxious to presetve peace. 
The whole of the British territory lytder 
his command had assumed the. most tran¬ 
quil and flourishing appearance. The 
sense of security which the natives enjoy 
had every where given a spur to iridustiy, 
and cultivation was making rapid strides. 
The Company’s paper was at a premium, 
and every thing promised a continuance 
of prosperity arid happiness before un¬ 
known to the Peninsula. Mr. Klphiu- 
stone coidully concurred with the Gover¬ 
nor General in the desire ot conciliating 
all ranks of the now countries ot which we 
had gained possession, and it was gratify¬ 
ing to see the Pmdarees and retired sol¬ 
diers employimr themselves in cultivating 
the lielil-. But it. became impossible 
tamely to submit to this wanton aggre-- 
sion ; and accordingly an army of 14.UI/0 
men is forthwith to he assembled, ami by 
the month of October is expected to be in 
Kulch. The. Commander m Chief is to be 
Sir Charles Colville, G. C. B. and the se¬ 
cond in command Major (VeneraI Lionel 
Smith, two most gallant officers, who pos¬ 
sess the entire, confidence of the Bombay 
army. 

AMERICA, Ike. 

The New York papers bring a deplor¬ 
able statement of the American financi ■?. 
The deficiency foi the current yi ar is es¬ 
timated at near seven millions and a half 
of dollars ; and the American Secretary of 
the Treasury recommends having recourse 
to a loan. 

AFRICA. 

The canal cut between Katnanicli and 
Alexandria, by order of the Pacha, has 
been productive of great utility to com¬ 
merce. This Work was completed m 
three months by 25,000 men j an^, as far 
as regards the means employed to carry it 
into execution, will bear a comparison 


with the undertakings of the auticiit Kii.gs 

of F.gypt. - 

Loss or Tub An f on a Transport. —It is 
with the most poignant regr-l that we 
communicate the melancholy fate of the 
Abeona transport of 328 tons, under the 
charge of Lieutenant Mudge, of the Royal 
Navy, which sailed from Greenock, in 
Octobcr*last, with settlers for the Cape of 
Good Hope.—On tlie ‘25th of November, 
about no.' in latitude 4 deg. 30 nun. 
North, and longitude ‘25 deg. 30 min. 
West, the Abeona unfortunately caught 
flic, ami was burnt, under circumstances 
of the most awful and distressing nature. 
Out of a crew of twenty-one persons, and 
one hundred and foity-one emigrants, men, 
.women, and children, making a total of 
one hundred and sixty-one persons, only 
forty nine weje saved. These are happily' 
ail safely l.mdwd at Lisbon, and have sub¬ 
sequently sailtd tn the Royal Charlotte, 
merchant brig, for Grenoek, except ten 
orphan hoys, whom the gentlemen of the 
British Factory, at Lisbon, have taken 
under tlnir kind pioteetion. The fire 
broke out in the after store-room, whilst 
the chief mate was occupied in some ne¬ 
cessary business there; and such was the 
awful progress of the flames, that only 
three small boats could be got over-board, 
before the flames consumed the tackles, 
&,c. necessary for hoisting out (he long¬ 
boat.— In tluse three small boats forty- 
nine persons were received on board with 
so scanty a supply of provisions, that the 
consequences must have been altnust 
< qu.tily dreadful with the untimely fate of 
these left on board, had not a Portuguese 
ship from Bahia, bound to Lisbon, most 
providentially fallen m with them at day¬ 
light next morning, and received them on 
hoard, m which they were safely and hos¬ 
pitably conveyed to Lisbon, after cruiz¬ 
ing about the fatifl spot till noon, m hopes 
of deserving some ol the miserable suf- 
feiers who might have clung to part of the 
wreck, but ^without success. Of a crew 
consisting of 21 persons, 14 are. saved, in¬ 
cluding Lieut. Mudge, the agent; Mr. 
Fisher, the surgeon; the Master of the 
ship, and Second Mate; the First Mate, 
in the most feeling manner, refusing to go 
into the boats, saying that he would abi ! e 
the fate of those left on board. Of the 
emigrants, consisting in all of 31 men, '24 
women, 5.5 boys, and 30 girls,—only 10 
men, 3 women. Hi boys, and 6 girls are 
saved., . 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

One of the churchwardens and the 
ringers of Charlton Mackrult, Somerset, 
having dented the right of the Rector (the 


Rev. Sharpe) to control the ringing 
of the chdVfcb bells, the latter has consult¬ 
ed Dr. LushTngton on the subject; and 
the following is given as the substance of 
the Doctor’s opinion on the questions puL 
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to him by the Rector:—“ That the con¬ 
tent of the Minister (whether incumbent 
or curate) is necessary to authorize the 
ringing of bells in the church ; and that 
the consent of either or both Churchwar¬ 
dens. without the Minister’s consent, is 
not sufficient. That the Minister’s con¬ 
sent to theYinging of the bells must always 
be had ; if the two Churchwardens diffgr, 
the consent of the Minister and »f>'e 
Churchwarden would be sufficient; but 
the consent of the Minister against both 
Churchwardens would not justify the ring¬ 
ing, nor would the consent of both Church¬ 
wardens against the Minister authorize it. 
That the Minister has authority to limit 
the time of ringing, and that the ringers 
are bound to obey him. And that no, 
person has a right, without tluviconsent of 
the Minister (whether incept bent or cu¬ 
rate) to place flags, gas'ands, or any 
thing else, either in or upon the church, 
or in the church-yard.” 

Letters from Ireland, of a very recent 
date, represent the state of that country 
as in a most melancholy point of view. 
Most of the farmers are ,-uiued in conse¬ 
quence of their land being held at the 
war-rents; which, from the extremely 
low pi ice of provisions, they are wholly 
unable to pay. 

The Hawk, next to the Parrot, is said to 
he the longest-lived bird that flies ; one of 
the former birds, of the buzzard kind, died 
lately, which had been in the gardens 
at Blkkhng, in Norfolk, upwards of 50 
years, and was an old bird when taken 
and placed there. 

A Goose, the propeity of Mr. Hird, sen. 
of fleapham, Lincolnshire, laid the asto¬ 
nishing number of ten eggs on the 1st of 
November last. 

A tenant of the Rev. M. Ct die, of ffkr- 
i tick, has just presented to hitn a part of 
the solid butt of an as! tree, containing 
within it the skull of some animal (un¬ 
known). It was in the part of the tree 
nine feet above the ground, and was per¬ 
fectly enclosed in solid timber. 

Jan. 4. Ifct Prkkvillow, near F.ly, Mi. 
Gittam of Nordelph, Norfolk, undertook to 
skait a mile on the ice m three minutes, 
for a wager of one hundred guineas. An 
amazing assemblage of persons attended 
to witness the undeitaking, and were 
agreeably surprisnl to see it accomplished 
with great apparent ease ",n fifteen seconds 
less than the given time. , _• 

Jan, 10. The severity of the frost was 
so extreme this rn"ht, that as ML Fel- 
wick, of Tangier Mill, Eton, was returning 
from Maidenhead Market, he was per¬ 
fectly benumbed as he arrived oear Dor- 
ney Common, and, falling fronj ois horse, 
lay in the road quite 5gsy!igfhle. No 
signs of life were perceived for three 
hours; after which time Mr. Felwick be¬ 


came gradually aware of his situation. 
He describes, that he felt a violent and 
sudden chill seize his whole body as he 
was riding along, and he became almost 
instantly powerless, and fell from his 
horse. He had dined with some farmers 
at Maidenhead, but took no liquor what¬ 
ever. Mr. Felwick is still very tlL 

Jan. 15. A destructive fire broke out 
at Thorpe Ilall, in Hertfordshire, the resi¬ 
dence of Mr. Campbell Bowen, which 
burnt it to ihe ground in two hours, toge¬ 
ther with coach-house and stabling conti¬ 
guous, ami a rick of hay. It was occa¬ 
sioned by the negligence of a servant 
setting fire to the curtains in going to bed. 

OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 

Thunday, flee. 2 1. 

At Bow-street, Mr. Frederick Accum, 
the well known lecturer on practical che¬ 
mist! y, was brought to the office by Bishop 
and Nicholls, the officers, from his house 
in Compton-strect, Soho, where he has 
resided for about thirty years, charged 
with robbing the Royal Institution in Al- 
bemarlc-stieet; to which the prisoner was 
a subscriber, and had been so for a num¬ 
ber of year:-. He underwent an examina¬ 
tion before R. Birnie, esq. the silting Ma¬ 
gistrate ; from which it appeared, that the 
valuable library of the Royal Institution 
had been .considerably deterioiated for 
some years past, on account of the books 
having beau mutilated by some person 
who had tprn out part of their leaves. 
This disgrai eful practice increased so 
much, that Mi. John Stert, the assistant 
libranan, laid in watch to detect the of¬ 
fenders; and on the 20ih, suspecting the 
prisoner had torn five leaves out of 
“ Nicholson’s Journal,” which he had been 
reading, lie obtained a search-warrant, 
and in Air. Arc.um’s hon.-e found a number 
of leaves, that corresponded with books 
which had been mutilated. It was sup¬ 
posed that Mr. Accum’s object was, to 
assist him in hi; scientific publications, 
and save him the expence of purchasing 
books ; the leaves taken out of the differ¬ 
ent boi ks being the most interesting and 
irnpoitatit part of the woiks. The pri¬ 
soner, in his defence, said, the leaves 
seized by the officeis at his house, and 
reduced before the Magistrate, belonged 
to hooks which he had at home.—The 
Alagistrate, after hearing the whole of the 
rase, observed, that, however valuable the 
books might be from which the leaves 
found in the prisoner’s house bad been 
taken, yet the leaves separated from 
them were only waste paper. If they bad 
weighed a pound, he would have commit¬ 
ted him for the value of a pound of waste 

paper; 
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paper; but ns that was not the case, lie 
discharged him. 

His Majesty has ordered a full-length 
statue in bronze of George HI. to be 
erected on the top of Snow Hill, Windsor 
Park, with his hand pointing towards Ins 
favourite resilience, Windsor Castle. 

A Society has been formed ultdcr the 
title of “The Constitutional Association, 
for opposing the progress of disloyal and 
seditious principles.” The Society held 
a meeting on Friday, Dec. 22. a* the King’.. 
Head, Wuultiy, Sir J. Sewell, l.nt. 
in the Chair; when a public Address was 
agreed «n, audstveial I'e-oloti in* ad pied 
by the im-mbcs. 

Jun. I. • 

This mciriutg. between the In .ns ol 
twelve and mi', <he following catasiioph^ 
rook place at the house ot l)i. Dwms, 
No. 1 i, Uedfmd-row, !L d L'on-M|ii.iri-. 
Mrs. I.euthc.s, an e'dcily lady (m e..,i-e. 
quence of Indisposition) wa• l.iti ly seni. 
up tn London from ll.e countiy, and 
placed m the nous.' of Dr. 1 twins, where 
sh.ioccupied ap ;imic.its, .ogethei wahh.-i 
daughter, Mi-s I,, a'hes, to older that the 
might b« under the iiiituc.li.itc ,.lte lion 
of the JV-itoi —On tli" above munir:' 
(while Mrs. Lcadic* v..is lying in !».■ • , ..nd 
her daught. r rcadii g > th" }. tli ■ 

female servant, win. :.:s i.i tin: I .Put of 
attending oa the sic!', enteied the ..part 
incut with some incdicne, which wa- in¬ 
tended fur lu-r; and, having placed the 
caudle ill rather an awkward situation, 
the bed-cur tail is caught tire; wh..u the 
blaze, reached tn tin alainiitig height, so 
that the parties could not possibly get to 
the door. Miss Loathes was so inucli 
alarmed, that she itntnedlately rose, open¬ 
ed the back window, whence she piecipi 
talcd heiself to the aiea, pitched upon iitr 
head, and fractiued h, r si.itll in a dread 
fol in.inner. Tli; um jilt, pt i e. iviag no 
chance, of c-caiie fiom tli. immense body 
of flames, followed the example o.‘ lit i 
mistress bv throwing h.iselt liotn the 
same window, which hel u»"s to the s< - 
cond floor buck apart Hint: she btoke 
both her legs and her bark in the mice of 
the fall, fly lois lime the flame, were 


NORTH - WEST 

The Expedition for fuither discoveries 
»i thin the Arc I in circle towards the Polar 
sea, is, as we have ulrcady stated, to he. 
under the direction of L’.ipt. Party, who is 
appointed to command the Fuiy, of D> 
guns, now titling at Deptford. Lieute¬ 
nants Read and Nta,, who served in the 
late voyage to those inhospitable regions, 
are also appointed to the same «dup. Tin 
Mao Jam'if'i, T 8 ? 1. 

11 
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increasing, which, together with the groans 
of the unfortunate females in the yard, 
attracted the attention of the persons ad¬ 
jacent, and assistance was procured. Miss 
Loathes, who was no more than eighteen 
or nineteen years ot age, died the same 
evening. The servant is since dead. 

Tuesday. Jan. 2. 

Atpiglit, Mr. Hunter, of Hatton garden, 
was‘'‘attacked »"ar the Small Po\ Hospi¬ 
tal, St. Panel ..j, by a single foGtpad, who 
presented a pi-tol -t him, and robbed him 
of four one pound i.o.cx and >otne silver. 
A man in a loose great coat coming up 
shortly aflci words, Air. Hunter told b.ni 
of the rubbirv, and that lie had fortu¬ 
nate ly i:iv. d im watch; upon which the: 
loan pri sente.i a pistol at bmi, and made 
I .in deli vet it 

k 

I'tolay, Jan. Pi. 

'I ne extensive sinfar-lioiise and pie- 
mises of Smith and Dciwiison, 

Deal-street, Mile-md New Town, were 
hurnl down at night.; 

Sunday, Jan. l-l. 

The Church of St. l)un«tan in tlie 
Last, which lias of late been entirely 
rebuilt, with the exception of the spire, 
was op.-ned for Divine Service. Our 
Readers will see a very .tccui.ut and tlc- 
s< riplivc account of tin? edifice in p. 16. 

THKATRICAL REGISTER. 

New Pieces. 

Dhuiiv Lam- Tiiuathe. 

Jan. 8. Montaho, a Tragedy. The 
story was not without interest ; hut the 
details weic tedious; and the Piece was 
performed only three Uiue-.. 

CovrNT G,fii»rv Tin Amu. 

J.m. 9* Mnii’idala, a Tiagedy. bv 
[Mr. 11. Waller Proctor, under the .tssumul 
name of] Rcviy Cornwall. It is founded 
on a melancholy talc tu Lord Byron’s 
Poem-,, and l>.,s alto a strong resemblance 
tu the well-known story of Don Cailos. ft 
is well wrilte.il, and has io;en vei y Suc¬ 
cessful. 


EXPEDITION. 

second in., the eotnmaml i, Lieut Lyon, 
promoted to the rank of Commander, and 
to the Hecla. Capt. Lyon is the gentle¬ 
man who, at Malta, volunteered his ser¬ 
vices lo accompany the late Mr. Ritchie, 
in h.s aifejrepl to reach the Niger ami 
Timhuctoo by the way of Tripoli; and after 
his death penetrated a considctable dis¬ 
tance into tie ttiipitor of Africa, in ill— 

disguise 
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The North-West Expedition. 


disguise ol a true Mussulman, aiul has 
greatly added to the geogropineal know¬ 
ledge of that country. Lieut. IJoppuer, 
the sou af the Artist of that name, is also 
appointed to the flecla, aud is, with Cap¬ 
tain Lyon, perfectly adequate to take ac¬ 
curate views of such places as the Expe¬ 
dition may visit. Nearly ail the seamen 
who seived in the late enterprise have 
again volunteered their services for tins 
one; and ^Messrs. Beverley nml Fisher 
are appointed surg r om of the Fury and 
Hecla. 

As yet no precise point for exploring is 
named, and it is considerc 1 as not likely 
to be until the arrival of some informa¬ 
tion from Lieut. Franl.lm, u >-v employed 
in the Land Expedition from Hu.imil’s 
Hay to Copper Mine River. « 

The natural cuuosities fpnm tin* Polar 
Sea have been dcpositednin the I'ntisli 
Museum, and an* .irianging for the in¬ 
spection of the Pnnlic. Sevcial entire 
heads of the musk-ox, sea horse, and sc.i- 
unuorn, willi a horn projecting nearly 
five feet, have hecti sent to the Roy.tl 
College of Surgeons. Srwi-ral skins of the 
white bear, musk-ox, sea-horse, and dogs, 
with other curious articles, have been sent 
to the Museum at Edinburgh. 

The Parliamentary Grant of 500()/. has 
been distributed as follows :—Capt. P.my, 
1000/. ; Lieut. I.uhlon, of the Griper, 
500/.; Licnts. Beachy and iloppucr, 
Capt. Sabine, and the two Masters, 200/.; 
superior Midshipmen, 55/.; other ditto, 
30/. ; Seamen, '20/. each. 

In the last Expedition the officers suf¬ 
fered from the cold, particularly when 
changing their clothes for the perform¬ 
ance of the Play, being obliged to go into 
another cabin, the warm urn being fitted 
up as the Tlieatie. This l iy was per¬ 
formed once a toimight, and the time of 
its repetition was looked forward to hy 
the men with the utmost d-digtn and im¬ 
patience. The subject of the Drama re¬ 
lated to the Expedition, and ^exhibited Ihc 
numcrous dangers they weic to encounter 
in the voyage. Auiouc uihris was dis¬ 
played a desperate battle with the fero¬ 
cious white beats, winch of course coded 
in the destruction of those animals. Then 
succeeded an encounter with aqcnoimous 
sea-horse, which, after giving ample scope 
to the palpitations of hope and fear, ter¬ 
minated in a simi'ar manner- '1 he suc¬ 
cessful passage of the ships into the Pa¬ 
cific Ocean was represented, and after 
that the acquirement of the 00,000.'. in 
London. There was also a sort of aftcr- 
act, which turned upon the different ways 
of getting rid of the money in that great 
city. 

By the above, and other judicious 
means, Lieuteuam Parry and his officers 
succeeded in their highly meritorious en- 


(Jan. 

deavuurs to keep the men in excellent 
spirits duiing their very long confinement. 

It has been mentioned in many of the 
public journals, that a newspaper was 
p tinted o:i hoard the discovery ships in 
the late Northern Expedition. Tins is 
partly erroneous; no piintmg materials 
were on board. The fact was, each officer 
contributed some article (generally cither 
an ingenious pleasantry, or else upon the 
snhject of the Expedition) unknown at the 
tune to the rest of the crew. The whole 
being collected, were faitly copicd'out by 
adeik, and thus was piodticed a news¬ 
paper i/t writing once a foituight, to the 
great amusement of the crews. 

A natural phenomenon occurred <m 
hoard, which may he of peculiar interest, 
to the admirers of Newton’s principles of 
colours, of -‘I truth of which it appears to 
be a rcmaikable confirmation. Near the 
stove was grown a co."'dcrable quantity 
of mustard and cress, ’wh eh was highly 
useful on account of its anti-scorbutic 
qualities. In consequence of the priva¬ 
tion of light during the winter, this vege¬ 
table, as it grew, was perfectly white, but 
when the summer returned, and the light 
was admitted to it through an aperture, il 
immediately bent in the diiection of the 
light, and the tips became green, which co- 
lourgradually spread itself down the stalks. 

The crews used every means, as may 
be supposed, to escape the cold. The 
cabins were kept at a moderate aud 
comfortable warmth, which was always 
regulated hy a thermometer. They were 
also air-tight, but whenever the exterior 
air gained admission, (he intensity of the 
cold was so violently opposed to even the 
moderate warmth of tint within, that it 
produced an effect which had the appear¬ 
ance of a fall of small snow winch covered 
the floors. 

The sailors generally wore masks, 
warmly lined, when upon deck. Upon 
their return below they were examined 
by their messmate'-, for fear there should 
be any white spots upon their faces. 
These white spots ate. the effects of the 
interne cold in congealing the blood, and 
if not attended to, are the forerunners of 
mortification ; they were therefore imme¬ 
diately rubbed with snow until the free 
circulation returned. Although their situ¬ 
ation, in regard to climate, was of itself 
thus difficult to be sustained, other dis- 
.earlemng troubles were ndded — for a 
long period previous to their return they 
laboured under a scarcity of provision. 
Four pounds, only, of meat weekly were 
allowed to each man, and a very small 
glass of rum each day. The former was 
weighed, and the latter measured with the 
most scrupulous exactness. The conduct 
of the men under these circumstances was 
highly deserving of praise. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Cjazcitk Promotions, &c. 

Jan. C. 16th Fool—Brevet Lieut. Col. 
Shaw to be Major. • 

20 th.—Lieut. Col. Ogilvie to be Lieut. 
Colonel. 

122.—Brevet Major Hewett, and Major 
Broomfield, to be Majors. 

29lli-*-Brevet Lieut. Col. Hodge to be 
Lieut. Col. and Brevet Major Cell to be 
Major. 

Jan. 13. [This Gazette notifies- the 
issuing of a new Commission for tile Board 
of Control, in which Mr. C. B. Bathurst is 
substituted for Mr. Canning. — And bis 
Majesty’s approval of the 45lh Regiment 
of Foot being primitled to bear on its o >* 
lours aud appointinc-nts the words “ Pu¬ 
entes d’Honor,” and tlie Rifle Brigade 
Ibis words “ Rolei.i,” “ Vimiera,” “ Bu- 
saeo,” “ il.tiiosi,” “ Puentes d’Honor,” 
“ Ciudad l!<-dr>go,” “ H.iilajoz,” “ Sala¬ 
manca,” Vittoria,” “ N.vel'ie,” “ Nive,” 
“ Oitlies,” and ” Toulouse.”J 

Gairisons.—Capt. R. Simpson, of the 


(3th Royal Veteran Battalion, to be Town 
Major of Portsmouth, vice Ash,burst. 

Jan. 20. 35th Foot—Major Mill, from 
the half-pay of the 27th Foot, to be Major. 

65lh—Major Dumas, from the half-pay 
of the Ycik Clip, eurs, to be Major. 


Members retur. i -.m> to Parliament. 

Jan. 23. County of Roscommon— Ar¬ 
thur Piench, of Frenchpark-house, esq. 
me Arthur French, esq. deceased. 

Jlorough of Y in mouth, Hants —Theodore 
Henry Lavmgtoii Broadhead, of Berkoley- 
squaie, Middlesex, e.-q. vice Theodore 
Henry Broadhead,tsq. deceased, 
w m 

KecLLsiAsncAL Pitt ferments. 

Rev. James Coles, Chaplain to the Earl 
of Taukerville, MichacLtone Viddw- R. 
Monmouthshire. 

Hon. ami ltev. Cliailcs George Perce¬ 
val, Calverton h\ ■Bucks. 

Rev. Win. Slocking, Tiiildeubam St. 
Mary R. Suffolk. 


BUT H S. 


Jan. 2. Tlie Maichinucss of Bluud- 
ford, a daughter—6. At Hail ingiou-house, 
the Duchess of Leinster, a sou.—14. In 
Goiver-street, Bedford-squat n, tlie wile oi 
Vt'illiatn Hainner, esq. a daughter.'—13. 
In Brook-street, Viscountess Curzon, a 
son and hen.—At lla'Um-hoiisc, Middle¬ 


sex, the wife of Captain Langslow (Benga‘ 
Establishment), of a daughter, her fifth 
child. The eldest was burn in Afiica, the 
second in Asia, and the third in North 
America.—At Upton House, Old Alresford, 
the lady of Hon. Col. Onslow, a son.—22. 
Mrs. T. C. Hansard, of S.ihshury-sq. a sou. 


June 3. At Agra, in (he Fast Indies, 
Lieut. Edmund C. Snryd, to Flizaln th, 
■ laughter ol John II.tilled, esq. of Yjtely- 
ho'ise, H ints. 

(kl. 1!. At Hatfield Pen, Savannah le 
Mer, Jamaica, Lieut. Frederick Jelly, lt.N. 
to Mary Isabella, iclict of the late .1 imes 
Browne, esq. Collector of his Majesty’s 
(Customs at that port 

Xov. 23. At Hornsey, Henry Mit.rhi- 
son, esq, of Canonbury-place, to Maria, 
second daughter of George liucktnfi, esq. 
of Ilornapy. 

Nov. ... At Madeira, on board bis 
Britan.lie Majesty's ship H»k, John Tel- 
Img, esq. in Indy Donna Juliana Leonora 
da Cuba Teilo. 

Dec, 20. Lieul.-eol. James Shaw, late 
of the 43d reg’incnt, to Mes Mary Piim- 
ro--e Kennedy. 

22. AtGreenhall, Mr. ArnotlElphinstone, 
to Agnes, dan. of Peter Haudyciih-, e*q. 


Captain George Stirling, of the 
Amiy, son of the late Sir John Stirling, 
It lit. to Aniii^-IIcin ic-lla, daughter of Wil¬ 
liam Gi.tv, esq. of Oxgang. 

2d. Mr. George Darby, of Bath, mi¬ 
niature painter, to Mary-Anne, daughter 
of Mi. Wilham deennibc, of Ty wardreath, 
near Towey, Cornwall. 

Charles Calveley, esq. of Slaplefoid, 
Cheshire, to Jane, daughter of the late 
Rev. Edward Evans, vicar of llcthos, and 
reetor of Llandulas, Denbigbshiie. 

27. "At Frome, Somerset, Rev. Stephen 
Hyde (’assan, M. A. cuiate of Frome, to 
Fenny, third daughter of the late Rev. 
William lieland, vic.ir of Frome. 

28. At Llangollen, Mr. Frank Frances, 
timber merchant, aged 29, to Mrs. Rt>. 
hurts, aged 85, a widow of large pro¬ 
perly. 

30. Chailea Abraham, eldest sou of 
‘hr John Leslie, bait, of Wnrdeshoust* 

Findi .mil 
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JJtirridgex. j Jan. 

Findrastne, to Anne, dan. of A. Walker, surgeon, to Labclla, daughter of the late 
esq. of Muirhouselaw. JVJr. W. Jones, of Leadenhall-street. 

Lately. The Rev. Dr. Bond, of Lam- 6. Lieut. I. H. Westcott, (H. P.) of the 
beth, Surrey, and of Bristol, to Mary Anne, Royal Fusileers, to Mi*.s Sarah Hewetsou, 
relict of the late John Olney Beckley, esq. 0 f Caterhem, Surrey. 

late of Coleman-strect, London, and of J. Wm. Hayes, esq. grandson of Gen. 
Wickham, Kent. Fawcett, of Wr aldstone-house, Harrow 

At Pancras, Middlesex, Mr. John Weald, to Miss Halfpenny. 

Baines, son of John Baines, esq. Masham The Kev. 11.1. Widen, of Risley, near 
Yorkshire, to Martha, only daughter of D< rby, to Miss Weller, of Suffolk-place, 
Matthew Ward, e>q. of Judd-place, East. Hackney-mad. 

At Paris, Christian Anthony Ver Huell, y. MajorGen. Kobeit Douglas,to Mary, 
late Minister Plenipotentiary lrom Hot- daughter of William Packer, esq. Irfrmerly 
land to the Comt of Spain, St.c. to Anna of Char!oite-<,ueu, Bloomsbury. 

Catherine, daughter ol Willnm Reyncll, I. W, M'Auley. . sq. to Frances, dan. 
county Westmeath. of the late William Kiugrwav, esq of llar- 

3821. Jan. 1. John Wii .more, esq. of .• uui-street, OariLlM-nt-law. 

Dudmaston, in Shropshire, to Dorothy,. Cipt. Cliailcs On till fl'<; Orven, R. N. to 
dau. of the late Lieut. Col. Clihton ot the Maiy Rockwell, dan. of Mr. Seijeant Blor- 
Worcester Militia. r -t. of Lamp's Conduit.place. 

William Ferdinand W'rAtislaw, esq. ol rhcitnas Cockavne, esq. of Ickleford- 
Rugby, Warwickshire, to Charlotte Anne, house, Hcits, to Mur,...* Amelia, dau. of 
daughter of John Keele, esq. of Ilyihe. me laie Geo. Kdwaid*, esq. of Lywd, Nor- 
Thomas Fyfe, esq. of Mount Nmld, folk, and of Wimpole-'-lreet. 

Surrey, to the only child ol Mr. J.din Hen- |.>. Michael Clavl- u, esq. of Lincoln’s 
derson, of Thornliaugh street, Bedford- Inn, to Eliza, •laughter of the late David 
square. *■ Milcln.il, esq. 

2. Robert Johnston, esq. of Efl'ra-ioad, At Edinburgh, Rolieu Haig, jun. esq. of 

Brixton, to Anne Iversou, eldest daughter Dublin, to Eliza, dan. ol <3. a. Chalmers, 
of Thomas llayter, esq. of Buxton. cvq. of Westeombi -limi'f, Somersetshire. 

C. Millet, esq. Suigiun of Ins Majesty's II. Tnc Hon. Edward Cusl, ALP. 

ship Severn, to Juliana 1-iecman, only Equeiry to lus Royal Highness Pi met*, 

child ofllie late P. Aitkms, e-q. II. N. Leopold, lo Mary Aline, d.m. of the late 

The Rev. John Hall,of Che-ham, Bucks, \\\ Hoode, esq. 

to Mary lz-we : and Mi. John Stanwav John Ri id, M. D. of Grenville-street, 

Jackson, of Stockport, Cheshiie, to R- - Brunswick-square, to Elizabeth Jester, 
becca, daughters of the late Ki v. William ,|.*u. of William Siurch.esq. of Snuthamp- 
Maurice, of Fetter-lane. ton-alreet, Bloomsbury square. 

Thomas Rodick, esq. of Liverpool, to i;j. Charles Potts, esq. of Chester, to 

Judith, daughter of Robert Preston, esq. Em in a, flan, of J. Toweis Lawrence, esq. 

of Bevingtou Lodge, Lancashne. of Balisa!!.hill, near Bn mingham. 

At Inve.re'k-housc, Scotland, Joshua H. Air. Snlgwick, cornfai tor of Mark-lane. 
Mackenzie, c.sq. advocate :» the Hon. to Jam, daughter of J( hn Keen, esq. ol 
Anne Mackenzie, daughter of the Lit- Croydon. 

Right Hon. Lord Scafutih. Li. At Leamington Spa, Mr. Robert 

3. The Rev. F,. IJ. </we * lector or Carter, of Judd-'-treet, Brunswick-square, 

Cound, to Miss IlinchehilV, grand dangh to Mi«s Eliza Starey, of Leamington. 

ter of the late Bishop of Pete borough, and 16. H. Wright, esq. of Manchester, to 

niece to Lord Crewe. Mam, dau. of Marston Buzzard, esq. of 

The Rev. Frederick Sullivan, -on of the Lutterworth, 
late Sir R. J. Sulhvan, barf, of Thames 17. Mr. John W. Scrivenor, of the 
Ditton, to Arabella Jane, daughter of the firm of Farren and Scrivenor, solicitors, of 

late V. H. Wi'niot, esq. of Fainborough, King’s Arms-yard, to Frances Anna, dau. 

Hants, andot i,ie Right Hon. Lady Done, of John Williams, esq. Commissioner ol 

Sir Robot Steele, knt. to F.muy, dau. his Majesty’s Customs, 
of the late William Clarke, e 0 q. of Bea- 18. Lieut.-col. Thomas Watkin Fos- 
miuster, Dorsetshire. ter, ' k W Miss Judith Smyth, dau. of the 

4. William Aveline. esq. of Camber- Rev. Clias. John Smyth, of Norwich, 
well, to Mary Anne Pollard, daughter of At St. Mary’s, Rotherhithe, Mr. George 
Mrs. Anne Plunkett, of Bl.iekheath Hill. Bainbriilge, timber merchant, to Susan, 

The Rev. F Loathes, lector of Liver- only dau. of J. Mews, esq. 
mere, Suffolk, to Elizabeth, daughter of James Ciuikshank, esq. to the Right 
the Rev. I. B. Thump-on, of Thorpe, near Hon. Lady Anne Carnegie, daughter of 
Norwich. the Earl of Northesk. 

T. Blake, esq. of Doctors’ < ommons, to 70. James Smith, esq. of his Majesty’s 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late William Customs, to Eliza, daughter of Thomas 
Palmer, esq. «;f Great Yaunoiitli. Edge ley, esq. of Essex-strect, Strand. 

Mr. Henry John Gore, ot Clnswell-Mrttt. 
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Sir G. O. Paul, Bart. 

Dec. 16'. At Hill House, Rodborough, 
Gloucestershire, Sir George Oiiesiphorus 
Paul, Bart, who succeeded hisYather Sir 
Oiiesiphorus, Sept. 21,177-1. This worthy 
Baronet was highly ilistiuguislied by ho. 
philanthropic exertions for the ref.rm ol 
prisons, and in other concerns of’ a pa¬ 
triotic nature. The active part he took 
in the regulation of the County Gaol of 
Gloucester, rendered that prison an ex¬ 
ample worthy of being followi iJ in all 
similar establishments, fie was iin- au¬ 
thor of the following publications :—• 
Considerations on tin- Defects »>t Pri¬ 
sons, Hvo, 178 4. Proeicdingi of Jhe 
Grand Juries, Magistrates, Ate. of tin- 
county of Gloucc»ltr, for a General l.’e- 
foriu of the Prisons of that i.ounty, Hvo, 
.Id edit. 1808. Doubts concerning the 
Expediency a ml Propriety of immediately 
proceeding to provide a Lunatic Asvl.im 
for the County of Gloucester, 8vo. 181.{. 
Sir G. O. Paul also contributed some 
communications to the Traiiiaetinns 
the Society for the Encouragement o" 
Agriculture. 

Hunky Clarke, Esq. 

Dec. 31. In his H4th year, Henry 
Clarke, Esq. many years an ciinnen' 
stationer in Gracrehurcli-street, a gen¬ 
tleman who will he long remembered 
with the highest respect, as an unitorm 
example of the greatest integrity, and 
most extensive and unaffected benevo¬ 
lence. He was the second son of Henry 
Clarke, Esq. of King-street, Cheapsiue, 
an eminent Whalebone Merchant, and 
was horn in Ring-street, in August 1737- 
He entered into bu-dm-ss. early in life, 
and continued in the same until his 
death (the unusually loiifi period of nearly 
seventy years in one house). He Was no 
meddler in Politics, further than the 
supporting the Laws and Religion of 
this country, as he found them on his 
entry into life. He was, indeed, a 
steady believer in the truths of Christi¬ 
anity ; and his heart was “ open as day 
to inciting Charity." lie was a Gover¬ 
nor of Christ’s Hospital; of. Bridewell 
and Bcthlem, of St. Luke's, the Lying- 
in Hospital, and many other of the 
noble Institutions of this great metro¬ 
polis ; and his private elemosynary gifts 
were frequent, and sometimes even 
princely. His loss to the publick will be 
deeply felt; but to the many private par¬ 
ticipants of his bounty, it will be irrepa¬ 
rable. They can only unite in the hope 
Chat he is gone to receive his reward. 


Such, however, was his own personal 
frugality, and so honourable and suc¬ 
cessful was he in business, that he accu¬ 
mulated a considerable fortune, of which 
the grt;ater part is bequeathed to an 
elder brother, his partner in trade. 

He was i 1 Father of the .Company ol 
Stationers, consisting of f>00 members ; 
having been admitted on the Livery ill 
May 175y. Me was also a Freeman (by 
patiimony) of the Company of Mercers; 
and was buried on the 8th of J.muarv 
in the Chapel of that magnificent 
Hall. 

Ol rhft truiy-amiabh* and charitable 
man, w» subjoin another character, as 
<> reived n-ofti a Corre-pondcnt : 

“ When the Great perform actions 
either in the field, or the senate, we 
contemplate such character-, with admi¬ 
ration ; out as the opportunity is to the 
few. \\e can only view them at a dis- 
t.nice. It is In the h-s remote sphere 
of lit*-, that we .-an ensure imitation by 
t sample—-when Virtue stands conspi¬ 
cuous, and shews forth like a star of the 
inic.htest r.Mgiutude, to giud-s * « rrmg 

iis.i:. ’ to h ipp.ness. 

*■ '.V hen tin- means.ire coupled with the 
inclination, when the heart glows with 
sympathy for tho distre-scs of others, 
and the hand is ever ready to relieve — 
the loss of such a character is not only 
severely felt, but not easily replaced, 
and such was Henry Clarke ! 

“ Every action ol this good man's life 
\va- marked by benevolence. The appli¬ 
cation of the poor was ncsi r in vain— 
the public ehirities m Loudon, as well 
as many in tjn- lomilry, received his 
liberal, suppo:! ; end in private charity, 
it might well be said, that ‘ the one 
h..nd knew not vvh it (he other did/ 

“ Unsophisticated by the age in which 
he lived, his manners were art index to 
his heart—he was hospitable, a sincere 
friend, and indefatigable in his exertion? 
to promote indigent worth :—in imita¬ 
tion of his Great Master, * he went 
about doing good.’ 

“ One anecdote may suffice to elucidate 
the character of this worthy man. A 
person, whom misfortune had reduced, 
and who had a large family, applied to 
him for a presentation to Christ’s Hospi¬ 
tal for his son ; it unfortunately hap¬ 
pened Mr. Clarke's presentation was a 
freeman’s, and the person applying was 
not free of the city. Mr. Clarke imme¬ 
diately purchased the freedom for him, 
and gave him the presentation '.— Ex 
unn thscr omnrs.” 


William 
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William Parnell, Esq. M. P. 

April 2. At Castle Howard, Ireland, 
William Parnell, Esq. M. P. Mr. Par¬ 
nell tfas distinguished in private society 
for the amiableness of his manners, and 
for the suavity and intelligence of his 
conversation. He deservedly ranked 
high in letters and in politics for,his ge¬ 
neral acquirements, but more especially 
for his writings, “ The Causes of Popu¬ 
lar Piscontelits in Ireland,” and “ The 
Apology for the Catholics:” works which 
have been greatly esteemed by the 
highest authorities for their elegance of 
style, the statesmanlike principles which 
they enforce, and the pure patriotism of 
the Author. Had Mr. Parnell lived, the 
attention which he was in the.,habit of 
giving in Parliament to Irish affairs 
would have been producti^", ere long, 
of lasting benefits to his country. Time 
only was wanting to enable him to give 
effect to those plans, which bad been 
his constant study from Ins earliest 
years, for relieving Ireland from her 
grievances, and for ameliorating the con¬ 
dition of all classes of her people, in 
wealth, in manners, and in morals. 
The following lines arc from the Poems 
of the late Mrs. Henry Tighe :— 

To W. P. Esq. Avondale. 

41 We wish for thee, dear friend! for 
Summer eve 

Upon thy loveliest landscape never east 
Looks of more lingering sweetness than 
the last; 

The slanting sun, reluctant to bereave 
Thy woods of beauty, fondly seemed to 
leave [past 

Smiles of the softest light, that slowly 
lu bright succession o’er o Hj charm 
thou hast [grieve 

Thyself so oft adinitcd. And we might 
Th:ne eye of taste should ever wander 
henec. 

O’er scenes less finely than thine own; 

hi|t here [afore dear, 

Thou Wilt return, and feel thy home 
More dear the Muses’ gentler influence; 
When on the busy world, with Wisdom's 
smile, [awhile.” 

And heart unit j tred, thou hast gazed 


Rev. John Wiopirr. 

Dev. 20. At Coeherham, near Lan¬ 
caster, aged 61, the Rev. John Widditt, 
vicar of that parish, formerly master of 
the Free Grammar School and Minister 
of St. John's, Lancaster; in which town 
and neighbourhood hi; will long be re¬ 
membered as a man of sound principles, 
a vigorous and cultivated mind, un¬ 
wearied industry, lively wit, pleasing 
and inoffensive manners. In a large and 
respectable ciicle of acquaintance he 


had the happiness to meet with more 
sincere friends and fewer enemies, than 
usually fall to the lot of mankind. In 
accepting the ministry of an extensive 
country parish, he adapted himself with 
admirable patience, zeal, and talents, to 
the new and important duties of his sta¬ 
tion ; courteous alike to the rich and 
the poor, cheerful, mild, liberal, conci¬ 
liating, he diffused by precept and ex¬ 
ample the beneficent spirit of Christia¬ 
nity, and not only gave freely to the 
poor, but remitted many of bis just 
claims, and contented himself with a 
moderate income, for the sake of peace 
and concord with his neighbours. 


Mr. Samuel Stevens Urroai. 

Dev. £9. At his house in College- 
street, Pancras, in the 61st year of his 
age, Mr. Saniuel-Stevc.>'> Uppom, Sur¬ 
geon. He received his medical education 
under Mr. Birch of Mausell-street, and 
at the London Hospital; and very early 
in life was elected, upon the resignation 
ofiVlr. Matthew Euderup, to be Resident 
Surgeon of tlic Inoculation Hospital at 
Pancras, when that practice was very 
general and in great repute. His eon- 
temporary apprentice and frietul, Mr. 
John Christian Wachsc-1, was then Sur¬ 
geon to the hospital in Cold Bath-fields, 
for the casual small-pox. In the year 
17.9.1, when that hospital was removed 
to Pancras, and both houses were united 
under one establishment, he resigned 
his official station, anil the whole charge 
was confided to his skilful ai d upright 
friend. 

Mr. Uppom formed a considerable 
practice in Warren-street, where be 
married, and after a few years his wife 
died, leaving him without any issue. 
In 13.., he was appointed Apothecary 
to the poor of St. Pancras parish, at 
a salary which enabled him to live com¬ 
fortably in a new house in College- 
street, to which lie removed on that 
occasion ; where lie could pursue his 
practice and also execute his new office, 
with the same zeal anil assiduity for 
which his life was distinguished j and 
from contiguity to the Workhouse, he 
could more readily give the attendance 
which it Required. 

The. services which he had rendered 
to the Small-pox Hospital since his re¬ 
signation, were gratefully acknowledged 
by the Governors, who unanimously 
elected him to be an Honorary Gover¬ 
nor for life, and a member of their 
Committee, where the benefit of his 
councils was very essential. On the 
morning of his decease he bad visited 
his patients, and felt some fatigue on 
bis return home, wlicic he was bled, 

but 
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but without effect, for ill a few minutes 
afterwards he expired, it seems to have 
been his wish that his death might be 
sudden, and in this bis prayer was com¬ 
pletely answered! 

In his figure he was short and square 
in stature, of full colour, and apt to 
suffer heat on any exertion.• He had 
acquired useful and practical knowledge. 
He preferred Vaccination to Inoculation, 
from a conviction and experience of its 
security, if correctly performed. In his 
profefsional course he was much re¬ 
spected and beloved. His great tender¬ 
ness to the poor, was requited by their 
respect aud veneration, and their deep 
regret at his death ! In his general de¬ 
meanour he was unassuming, and set-, 
dom delivered an opinion hastily or un¬ 
called for. His disposition was friendly 
and confidential ; and his regard once 
fixed was not shaken by slight causes, 
lie was buried in the Church-yard of 
St. Pancras, and was followed to the 
grave by many friends wlio thus testi¬ 
fied their respect for him in this last 
melancholy duty to his memory! 

Rev. Henry Kipling. 

Jan. 18- The Rev. Henry Kipling, 
Vicar of Plumstcad, with the Chapel 
of East Wickham annexed, in the county 
of Kent (to which he was presented, in 
1772, by his late father Henry Kipling, 
Esq.) He had considerable knowledge 
in the Classics and Divinity, having been 
educated atllarrow-sohool, under the late 
Rev. Dr. Thackeray, and Dr. Sumner 
(the late Bishop of Cloyne, Sir William 
Jones, Dr. Parr, and other eminent 
scholars being his contemporaries), and 
he took his degree of A. M. at EinauueJ 
College, where he was entered in 17f»3, 
being placed under the late Rev. Henry 
Hubbard, then the distinguished tutor 
of that college. He has given 1000/. 
to the Minister, Churchwardens, and 
Overseers of Plumstead, and the Chapel 
of Bast Wickham, to lie from time to 
time applied by them towards support¬ 
ing and keeping up the Sunday Schools 
in the said parishes respectively. Aud, 
dying without leaving any surviving 
issue, has, after making provision for a 
faithful servant, given all the residue of 
liis personal estate equally between his 
two surviving sisters, having devised to 
his surviving brother all his real estate 
not before settled upon him. 

Admiral Sir G. Campbell. 

Jan. 23. About 10 minutes before 
seven, Admiral Sir George Campbell, 
G. C. B. Admiral of the White, and 


Commander in Chief at the port of 
Portsmouth, was found dead in bis dress¬ 
ing-room by his valet, who had left him 
only a few minutes previous. He was 
lying on the floor, with a pistol by his 
side. This melancholy event has asto¬ 
nished every body, and caused the 
deepest concern. Sir George being of the 
most hbmauc and charitable disposition, 
and of exemplary domestic habits. He 
wasoneoftin > i rooms of the Bedchamber, 
and bad the honour of being highly es¬ 
teemed by his present Majesty ; indeed 
they were early friends. The last season 
out one that his Majesty was cruizing in 
his yacht, he came on shore purposely to 
visit Sir G. Campbell j and last year, on 
his going ou-huard the yaeht to pay liis 
respects Po his Majesty on his arrival at 
Portsmouth^ the King observed, that he 
did not intciftl to go out of the yacht dur¬ 
ing his stayj and turning to Sir George, 
added, in the familiar tone which he 
always used with this gallant Admi¬ 
ral, “ I shall not even go on shore to 
see you, George.” The abilities of Sir 
G. Campbell as a Naval officer, were 
highly esteemed by the immortal Nel¬ 
son. The poor will feci a great loss. 
Sir George was charitable in the ex¬ 
treme, and highly esteemed by all the 
Navy. A Coroner’s Inquest was held, 
and returned a verdict of Lunacy. 


Mr. Serjeant Rlnnington. 

Jan. 18. At Brighton, Charles Run- 
niugton, esq. Serjeant at Law. He 
was of a respectable family in Hert¬ 
fordshire, and was born on the 2J)tli 
of August, 1751. His education was 
liberal, but derived from private tui¬ 
tion. In 1708 he was placed under 
Mr. Morgan, A special pleader of con¬ 
siderable repute, with whom he con¬ 
tinued about five or six years. Mr. 
Morgan v«ns then concerned in publish¬ 
ing a digest of the Law of England, in 
which Mr. Runnington, young as he 
then was, took a very laborious part; 
but by this laid the foundation of his 
future knowledge and practice in the 
laws of his country. 

About 1774 he took chambers in the 
Temple, and commenced drawing under 
the Bar, as a special pleader. He soon 
acquired celebrity in the profession ; and 
among those who were placed with him 
as pupils, may be named Sir Samuel 
Shepherd, the late Mr. Mingay, Mr.Tidd, 
Mr. Jordan, the agent for Barbadocs, 
and Mr. Adair, the late minister at Con¬ 
stantinople. Sir Samuel Shepherd was 
placed with him in 1773, or 177b’; and 
in 1777, he married the youngest sister 
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of that gentleman, Miss Anna Maria 
Shepherd ; a lady of great beauty and 
accomplishments, by whom be had two 
children, a sun and a daughter. Of the 
former, a youth of great promise, he 
was bereaved in 1810. In Hilary Term 
1778, he was called to the bar by the 
society of the Inner Temple ; and in 
Michaelmas Term 1787 was called to 
the degree of serjeant at law. 

The motto on lus ring was—“ Pari¬ 
bus se legibui.” Soon after his call to 
the bar, ho was appointed deputy judge 
of the MarshaUca Court, where he ma¬ 
nifested those talents for judication, 
which have since been more extensively 
displayed. 

He took a very active p.wt in tlie 
polities of 178-1, on the side df the old 
Whigs; when he advised, ai/J ultimately 
succeeded in the action brought by Mr. 
Fox, against the high bail ill' of West¬ 
minster, tor his conduct in granting 
and continuing the scrutiny on the elec¬ 
tion for that city in the same year, the 
whole responsibility of that action rest¬ 
ed upon Mr. Kuimiiigtoii, and Ins con¬ 
duct on that occasion recommended 
him so strongly to the notice of Mr. 
Fox, that the latter became extrmiely 
anxious for his promotion ; and hau 
that great statesman lived but a short 
time longer, he would no doubt have 
effected it. 

Just before the death of Mr. Fox, ami 
while lie was in power, it was arranged 
by the then Chancellor, Lord Erdoue, 
that the Serjeant should lie made a mas¬ 
ter in chancery ; but the aditiiiiistialinn 
going out soon after that arrangement 
was concluded, of course nothing was 
done for him. It was und '■-.tood that 
Mr. Fox was adverse to it, as lie wished 
the Serjeant to he placed in a very dil- 
ferent situation in lus profession. Very 
soon after his being calh d to the rani-, 
of Serjeant, he Was frequently applied 
to, to officiate .is judge on the borne cir¬ 
cuit, for the late Mr. Justice Gould, Mr. 
Justice Buffer, Mr. linrcn I lot ham, Mr 
Justice Heath, the late Lord Cluel Ka¬ 
ron Macdonald, and Lord Kenyon—the 
duties of who ’> substitution he dis¬ 
charged to the satisfaction of the suit¬ 
ors, the profession, and the public. Hut 
this official aid was so repeatedly soli¬ 
cited, that he was at length (greatly to 
his professional loss; compilled to retire 
from the circuit — which lu* did about 
twelve years ago. 

In 1782 his fit-', lady died, and in 
1783 he married Mrs. Wetheicll, the 
widow of Charles Wetherell, Esq. of Ja¬ 
maica. in Hilary Term 17,91 he argued 
the great ease in the fourt of King’s 
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Bench, of the Corporation of Lynn 
against the City of London, in Error, 
and succeeded in reversing the judg¬ 
ment of the Court of Common Pleas. 
He was Counsel together with Sir Sa¬ 
muel Shepherd, the late Mr. Clifford, 
and otliej* gentlemen, in the actions 
which Sir Francis Burdett brought 
against the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, Mr. Cohnan, and Earl Moira 
—upon the judgment of the first cause, 
a writ of error was brought in the Ex¬ 
chequer chamber, which was argued in 
Easter Term 1812, by Mr. Clifford on 
the part of Sir Francis llurdctt, in the 
most luminous arid impressive manner. 
The Substance of that argument vlas 
’said to have been communicated by Mr. 
Serjeant Runnington to Mr. Clifford. 

In 1813 Mr. Eooley resigned the 
office of Recorder «»t Colchester, upon 
which the Corporation so'icited the Ser¬ 
jeant to accept that office ; this, we un¬ 
derstood, he agreed to do, thinking that 
the appointment was in the select body 
of the Corporation only—but being in 
the free Burgesses at large, he was op¬ 
posed by Mr. Harvey, and after a hard 
contest of several days, was, cn the 17tl» 
of July 1813, chosen bv a considerable 
majority ; but as the Mayor who swore 
him into that office, was not Mayor dr 
jure, an information in nature of quo 
warranto, was afterwards filed against 
tlie Serjeant; ill consequence of which, 
lie was obliged to disclaim tbe office. 

The residence of the Serjeant was 
principally at Brighton, where since 
1812, he took a most active part as a 
Magistrate for the county of Sussex, 
His firm, prompt, and impartial manner 
of administering the dutir s of that office, 
added to his great temper, knowledge, 
and humanity, was certainly of the 
highest benefit and importance to that 
place; and was more than once acknow¬ 
ledged in the most liberal manner by 
hi-, pre cut Majestv, 

On the lfftli of April 1815, on the 
de uh of the late Mr. Serjeant Palmer, 
Mr. Runnington was appointed his Ma¬ 
jesty’s commissioner for the relief of in¬ 
solvent debtors in England ; which h<- 
re-iigneil in 1819. 

Serjeant It. published, “ Sir Matthew 
Hale’s History of the Common Law.” 

vo. 1779 ; a new ed.ition with consider¬ 
able additions, 2 sols. Hvo. 1794. “ Gil¬ 
bert’s Law of Ejectments,” 8vo. 1781. 
“ Rufflicad’s Statutes at large, from 
Magna Charta to the 25 Geo. JH.” 14 
vols. 4to. 1787- “ The History, Prin¬ 
ciples, and Practice of the legal remedy 
by Ejectment, and the resulting action 
for Mesne Process,” 8vo. 1795. 

Rev, 
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Rev. Frederic Thruston, M.A. 

Jan. 9. At his house in Park-place, 
Maryle-bonne, ageil S3, the Rev. Fre¬ 
deric Thruston, M.A. third son of the 
late Framingham Thruston, Esq. of 
Weston Hail, Suffolk, and officiating 
Minister of Bayswater Chapel. a 

Young as was this Divine, and little 
as he had been exhibited to the public, 
bn ought not to pass away unnoticed, 
and slide into oblivion in the common 
list ot an obituary.—Providence had en¬ 
dowed him with some peculiar talents, 
which his industry had highly improved, 
and his early piety had directed to the 
service of his Creator. Ilis endeavours 
to qualify himself for his professional 
duties were unremitting, and his zeal in * 
the performance of them often beyond 
his bodily strength. Blessed with *an 
unusual flow of spirits, he never hesi¬ 
tated to encounter what he saw was re¬ 
quired. This was strikingly evinced in 
the extraordinary attention he paid to 
two parishes under liis care at the very 
commencement of his ministerial career; 
performing double duty in both, esta¬ 
blishing and attending Schools, visiting 
the sick, and fulfilling every parochial 
claim; whilst, at the same time, such 
was his ardour, and such his powers of 
mind, that he was induced to take up 
the discussion of the mysterious and in¬ 
tricate subject of Prophrcy, which Mr. 
Faber’s noted work had then brought 
forward to the public.—Whatever he 
undertook he resolutely devoted himself 
to ; and he had a patience of mind 
which could fix itself undevialingly upon 
one subject.—To this subject he return¬ 
ed day after day, during the hours not 
devoted to parochial claims, and in a 
few months produced two 8vo volumes, 
which evince his powers for acute re¬ 
search, and his ability for brilliant com¬ 
position. A more than ordinary acute¬ 
ness of mind pushed him into other spe¬ 
culations also, and his ingenuity was 
displayed in a small tract, entitled “The 
Night of Treason,’* which appeared soon 
after his work on (lie Prophecies. In 
the composition aud delivery of his Ser¬ 
mons, he united a touching simplicity, 
and at the same time emphatic style, 
with the must elevated views which 
Christianity encourages licr disciples to 
look forward to. A purified heart, and 
well-directed affections, had taught hint 
personally to contemplate without dis¬ 
may, even through “ the grave and gate 
of death," the bright and interminable 
prospects of the Christian’s course, and 
to these prospects he was ever earnest to 
direct the hearts and minds of his con¬ 
gregation. 

Cent. Mag. Junuaty, 1S21. 
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During part of a two years’ residence 
in Switzerland, he undertook the duty 
of the English Churches there, and Ins 
peculiar qualifications for pulpit elo¬ 
quence were fully appreciated, and will 
be recollected with pleasure by the nu¬ 
merous congregations who atteuded him. 

His (jareer was short, but his labours 
were extensive ; his days were few, but 
they were crowned with no ordinary ser¬ 
vice to God and man. He had laid the 
foundation for most comprehensive uti¬ 
lity in his profession, and had given pro¬ 
mise of the most essential service in the 
cause of our Holy Faith. • But “ God's 
ways are not as our ways, nor liis 
thoughts as our thoughts." He lias 
called hi} righteous servant to himself, 
and for his labours in the vineyard. 
Faith point.^o a bright reward. 

With regard to his personal merits, 
these can alone be estimated by his per¬ 
sonal friends. The public, however, will 
always be interested to hear «f private 
virtues associated with public duties. In 
these respeetsjiis peculiar traits of cha¬ 
racter were a singularly devotional turn 
of mind ; benevolence and affability to 
all within his reach ; with a remarkable 
affection for and Kindness to little chil¬ 
dren, whose purity of heart aud simpli¬ 
city of manners seem to have been the 
model upon which he formed his own.— 
His body is buried in the dust, but liis 
name will live for ever amongst those 
who knew him, and ought not to be un¬ 
noticed by the Church and country in 
general, whom he loved and served so 
ardently and so extensively. 

Mrs. John Hunter. 

Jan. 7- In Holh-s-street, Cavendish- 
square, in the f'J tli year of her age, Mrs. 
Anne Hunter, widow of that distin¬ 
guished physiologist, John Hunter.— 
Native gevus was never more pleasingly 
united with female iiHiilcsty.ftudi'delicaey 
than in Mrs. John Hunter; nor can 
any one more truly have deserved tlie 
eulogies of her surviving friends. With 
every grace that could make her inte¬ 
resting in 'society, she had every perso¬ 
nal and social virtue that'could com¬ 
mand respect and attachment. As a 
daughter, a sister, a wife, a mother, and 
a friend, she was anxious always to ex¬ 
ceed, rather than in the smallest degree 
to fail in any of her duties. The natural 
warmth and energy of her heart pre¬ 
vented, indeed, the possibility of such 
defect. In Focial intercourse, she had 
the happy talent of pleasing without 
effort; and in the conversation-parties 
which, in Mr. Hunter’s life-time, she 

frequently 
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frequently received, she succeeded per¬ 
fectly in banishing affectation, pedantry, 
and every symptom of dullness or forma¬ 
lity. Connected by long friendship 
with Mrs. Carter and Mrs. Delany, she 
well deserves to have her name recorded 
with those amiable ate well as eminent 
females : not, indeed, for deep learning, 
which she neither possessed nor affect¬ 
ed, but for poetic genius, sagacity, and 
good taste. - 

Mrs. Hunter was tlio eldest daughter 
of Mr. Robert Home, an eminent Sur¬ 
geon, first in the army, and latterly at 
the Savoy. He had several other child¬ 
ren ; among whom another daughter 
was married to Mr. Myluc, the archi¬ 
tect of Blackfriars Bridge; atn[ a third, 
tiiough no less amiable than her sisters, 
died unmarried. His sons \y8rc, Robert, 
bred as an artist, and now painter to the 
King of Lucknow, in India; Colonel 
Home, an officer on the Bombay esta¬ 
blishment, now retired; and Sir Evcrard 
Home, bart. the very eminent pupil of bis 
brother-in-law. In J77L Miss Home was 
married to Mr. John Hunter, and in 
the ensuing year, her younger brother, 
Everard, then leaving Westminster- 
school, devoted himself to the studies 
and profession of that new relation, un¬ 
der the auspicious influence of his in¬ 
struction and encouragement. 

Mrs. .1. Hunter became the mother of 
four children, of whom only two survive j 
but both the living and the dead have 
been the subjects of her poetical effu¬ 
sions. This talent, in which for ele¬ 
gance of lyric strains, she has seldom 
been surpassed, was very early developed. 
Her well-known stanzas of “ Queen 
Mary’s lament,” were produced so long 
ago, that they are frequently thought to 
have belonged to a prior age. Her song, 
“ In airy dreams," stands almost'’in the 
same predicament. The death song of 
Alknomook, the Indian Wa«rior, was 
written before many of those who sing it 
now were born : and throughout her life, 
whatever strongly moved her feelings 
became the occasion of some expressive 
strains. For her father, she wrote a 
short, but characteristic epitaph. The 
education, marriage, or death of chil¬ 
dren, produced similar effects ; and ne¬ 
ver surely was there a mother who more 
affectionately watched, or more sincerely 
felt for all tne various fortunes of her 
offspring'. Notwithstanding this facility 
of writing, she never assumed, or in the 
least aifected, the character of a poetess; 
but with modesty delivered her pro¬ 
ductions in manuscript to a favoured 
few. At length, on the suggestion of 
friends, she collected those which she 
most approved, in a small but elegant 


volume, which she inscribed to her son, 
then stationed as an officer at Gibraltar. 

When Haydn passed a season in Lon¬ 
don, Mrs. Hunter became the Muse of 
that celebrated composer; and all (if 
we mistake not) of his beautiful English 
canzonets, were composed on words 
which she supplied. Most of these are 
original, and particularly the pathetic 
song of “ My mother bids me bind my 
hair The beautiful Mermaid's Sang, 
in the same set, was founded on an Ita¬ 
lian original, freely translated. This 
small volume of Poems was noticed in 
the British Critic of October 180*2, with 
commendations, strong indeed, but not 
at all "exaggerated ; giving one or two 
'specimens which amply justified the 
praise. Since Mrs. if. became a widow, 
shd’has lived in quiet retirement, though 
in London ; consoled by her near re¬ 
lations and select friends, and mutually 
consoling them, in all the vicissitudes of 
life. It is probable that her pen lias not 
been laid aside, in this last period, but 
the fruits of its exertions have not yet. 
been seen. 

Mrs. H.’s daughter. Lady Campbell, 
now the widow of General Sir James 
Campbell, lias of late years been at once 
her chief care, and ultimately her chief 
consolation, as by her she was attended 
to the latest moment of her life. The 
decline of her health was very gradual, 
and her intellects were never impaired. 
By those who best knew her, she will 
be lamented, in proportion to the ad¬ 
miration and attachment which she 
could not fail to inspire ; and it may be 
said with confidence, that she has not 
left a survivor in the world, who can 
have either a right or a wish to detract 
the smallest particle from the commen¬ 
dations, here or elsewhere bestowed, 
upon her genius, her understanding, or 
her heart. 


BEAT H S. 

18*20. Moorslmdabad, in the East 

Men/ 26. Indies, Major Henry Belling¬ 
ham, of the I-t Battalion 1st Regiment of 
Bengal Native Infantry, commanding 
Officer at the above station, and nephew 
to Sir William Bellingham, bait. 

June 8. At Seegovee, in India, in his 
33d year,ul.i< ul. J. Brett, of the Itanghur 
b -nation, sou of Mrs. Brett, of Peckhani. 

June 11 . At Jaulnah, in the East In¬ 
dies, afier a few hours illness, Capt. G. W. 
Poignand. of the Artillery. 

* First written as accommodated to 
an air of Pleydell’s; and then beginning 
with what is now the second stanza, 
“ ’Tis sad to think the days are gone 
which, for the effect of the words, was 
preferable. 


June 
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June 17. At Jauliia, Thomas Larkins 
Starr y Assistant Surgeon on the Madras 
establishment. 

June 18. Col. John Griffith, of the 2d 
battalion of Artillery at the Presidency of 
Bombay. 

■Jug. ... At Madras, Lieut. Brnj. Stow, 
of his Majesty’s ship Jcan'ln During 
his attention to a sick friend, he caught 
the fever from him, and in a few days tvas 
hurried u> an untimely grave. 

Aug. ... At Nassau, New Providence, 
Lieitt.-col. Tomkins, of the 39ili regiment, 
Governor of that island. 

Aug. 8. At. Cuddapah, Madras Presi¬ 
dency, John Benward Travers, esq. of the 
lion. Last India Company’s Civil Service. 

Aug. ‘29. In (Icoigia (United State*), 
John Stevens, esq. late of Abchurch-laiic, 
Loudon, merchant, ami formcily of New 
.Providence, Bahama, leaving a widow aifd 
five children. 

Oct. 21. At Diniernia, in the West In¬ 
dies, after a few dnyV illness of a typhus 
fever, in his 'Jytli year, Mr. Roheit-James 
Collins, first mate of the ship Hunger. He 
was adopted by Mr. Neve of Ahieburgh, 
Suffolk, by whom, and by all Ins friends, 
he is most deservedly lamented. 

Nov. 1. At Geoigo Town, in Berbier, 
his Excellency Cliailes \V. Bcotmck.Li-nt. 
(Jovcrnor of that colony. 

Nov. 6. At Dcmcraia, the wife of Prince 
Smith, esq. Second Fiscal and King’s Ad¬ 
vocate of Deuierara and Ksseqmho. 

Dec. 14. At Milhank (Kildare), in his 
8+tli year, C. Auncsley, esq. of Ballysax. 
With him became extinct the eldest 
branch of the family of Anncslcy, which 
had funnel ly enjoyed the rank and tides 
of Earl of Auglesca in England, and of 
Viscount Valentin, in Ireland. 

f)cc. lf>. A. Saunders, esq. M. I). of 
Upper Uerkeley-strci t. Port man-square, 
many years Semoi l’ellow of the College of 
Physicians, in Dublin. 

Dii. 17. In London, in her 37lh year, 
Mrs. Martha-Anm; Walfuid, daughter of 
Field Willett, esq. banker, of Brandon, 
Suffolk. 

Aged 19, Charlotte, 3d daughter of Ro¬ 
bert Pretyman, gent, of BcLlead bridge, 
near Ipswich. 

Dec. 18. At Brunswick, in his 43d 
year, the Queen’s brother, Duke Augus¬ 
tus, last son of the cclebiated Duke Charles 
William Ferdinand, and uncle of the % reign- 
itig Duke, General of Cavalry in the ser¬ 
vice of Hanover, and Great Cross of tho 
Guelphic Order. 

Very suddenly, as he was icturi.ing 
from Grantham Fair, which he had attend¬ 
ed in his usual good health, aged about 
63, Mr. William Smith, tor many ycais an 
auctioneer. He wa3 seized with apoplexy, 
and fell from his horse, when he was within 
a mile of his own house. 


Dec. ‘20. At Llainrltaider-hail, Den¬ 
bighshire, in Ins 70th year, Richaid Wild¬ 
ing, esq. 

Of apoplexy, at the Swan with two 
Necks, Lad lane, (having arrived there 
but a few days In-lure from the Bahama 
Liamls.) m his 46th year, Wm, Richard.-, 
esq. Siiigcnu tn the litli Region nt of 
Foot, inul second son of the late lU v. 
Thomas Richards, Vicar of Broinhaui, 
Biddenhani, ul Stagsdcn, co. Bedford. 
His death was evidently accelerated by a 
zealous discharge of his official duties; 
for the Report of the Medical Board upon 
1 s case states, “ that although he is not 
labouring under any decided disease, horn 
his long sci vices and residence of several 
, years in a tropical climate, and from the 
very greatsfatigue which he endured dur¬ 
ing (lie sickly season of lasL year, when 
the whole duljk devolved upon himself, we 
find that his general health is very much 
impaired, built bodily and intellectually, 
so as to tender him inadequate to the per¬ 
formance of his professional duties.” 

Dec. 21. At Bolcamp Cottage, Ba‘- 
briggan (Dublin), in his 5Gth year, Plul- 
pot Kogeisnn Wolfe, esq. nephew of the 
late Right Hon, Lord Kilwarden, and Se¬ 
cretary to the Board of Works ill Ireland. 

At Little Ponton, near Grantham, aged 
about 30, James flewcrdine, esq. Captain 
in the Hampshire Rangers.—He took a 
severe cold in joining his regiment in Oc¬ 
tober last, from which he never recovered. 

Dec. 22. At Leek, John Coupland, 
c sq. formerly of Rotherham, Yorkshire. 

At Lessan (Tyrone), in his 86ih year, 
the Right Hon. John Staples. 

Dec. 23 At Newington Terrace, Lam¬ 
beth, the widow of the late Governor Field. 

Aged 15, John Chalks, son of Henry 
Laurence Hioehard, esq. of Piati House 
Academy, Camdeu-street, Camden Town. 
—Thu body was dfiened on the 24th iitst. 
uud the bursting of an abscess on the up¬ 
per paitof the heart was found to be the 
cause of his drath. 

Dec. 24. In Ins 80ih year, John Ful- 
lei, gent, of Kri-well, Suffolk. 

At Sudbury, aged 59, Mrs. Sikes, relict 
of John Sikes, gent, of Loudon, and sisfer 
of Bianwhite Oliver, gent, a Justice of the 
Borough of Sudbury. 

Dec. 31. Aped 72, Mrs. Burkitt, wife 
of Mr. John Burkitt, bookseller, Sudbury. 

Capt. Robert-on, of Milfoid. 

In Duminick-strcet, Dublin, William 
Walker, esq. Recorder of that city. 

In Pcrcy-street, Bedford-square, in her 
60th year, Fanny, widow of the late John 
Jones, esq. 

In Maitin’s-lane, Cannon-street, in his 
3():h year, Daniel La in be it, esq. 

Aged 14, Georgiiiua Charlotte Sophia, 
daughter of G. Bridges, esq. of Knights- 
bndge-green, late of Law ford, Essex. 


At 
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At Ludlow, Charles Rogers, esq. of 
Stallage Park, Radnorshire. 

Lately. At Normanton Hall, Leicester¬ 
shire, in her 29th year, the lady of Sir 
Willoughby Dixie, hart. 

Walks. — In Lower Grosvenor-street, 
Catherine, wife of £ahn Edwards, esq. of 
Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire. 

Thomas Joties, esq. of Llandy Alio Hall, 
near Llangollen, Denbighshire.—Having 
no very near relation, it is said, that the 
Lords of the different Manors intend to 
take possession of his estates that are situ¬ 
ated in their respective manors. His real 
and personal property is supposed to 
amount to little short of 100,000/. It is 
believed, that he has made a Will ; but 
none has yet been found, although consi¬ 
derable rewards are offered hr such in¬ 
formation as may lead to tjie discovery of 
a Will.—Mr. Jones was t great admirer 
of the Aits, and some of the most eminent 
Artists of the day always met with a heaity 
welcome at Llandysilio Hall, whenever 
they visited the lomantic vale of Llan¬ 
gollen. 

Sco n and. — At,Cow'jrulgc, aged 37, 
Alex. Jaffray, esq. of Kmgswclls, Aber¬ 
deen. — He is supposed to have fallen a 
victim to his active humanity, while t n- 
deavouring to save a gentleman in who^u 
company he was skating. Loth were un¬ 
fortunately lost. 

Ireland.-— At Curragli, the Hon. Lady 
Hunt, the relict of the late Sir Vere Hunt, 
bart. and sister of the Karl of Limerick. 

Abroad. —In Nice, Richard J. Gulston, 
late of the 3d (or King’s own) Light Dra¬ 
goons, only son of Fred. U ills Ion, esq. of 
West Clandon, Suriey. 

1821. Jan. 1. At Edinburgh, Mrs. 
Catherine 11.an mo, wife of John Swmtori, 
esq. of Broad Meadows. 

At Brighton, the relict of the late John 
Bettcsworth, esq. of Corhays, Cornwall, 
and of Nottingham-plane, London. 

Sarah, eldest daughter of the Rev, Ti¬ 
mothy Thomas, of Islington, 

At Stockwell, in his 49lh year, C. Cor¬ 
nelius Dymoke, esq. cousin to the late 
Hon. Lewis Dymoke, Champion of Eng¬ 
land. 

Aged 65, the wife of Dr. George Pearson, 
F. R. S. of George-sf.'ct, Hanovcr-square. 

At Hammcismith, Elizabeth, wife of L. 
Bathurst, esq. and daughter of the late 
Richard Hunt, esq. - 

Aged 26, Mr. Thomas Rich, of Kingston, 
tanner, third son of Robert Rich, esq. of 
Bermondsey. 

In Holborn, in his 51st year, the Rev. 
R. if. Cotton, late of VViiite Hart-lam , 
Tottenham. 

Jan. 2. Aged 63, W. Runeinian esq. 
of Birt'ninore House, Woburn, Bedfunl 
shire. 

In her 47th year, Elizabeth, wife of 


Robert Meacock, esq. of Canotjbury- 
square, Islington. 

At his relation’s, Ratcliff-higbway, Mr. 
R. Stonehouse. 

At Cheltenham, in his 79th year, J. 
Boissier, esq. 

Miss Anne Phillips, of Stockton, near 
Cherbui^'. She was thrown from her 
horse on the road to Shrewsbury, and re¬ 
ceived a violent concussion of the brain.— 
She lingered three days and expired. 

Jan. 3. At his house near Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, Jos. Armitage, esq.—He was 
of great eccentricity, and as well known 
in the world of fashion some years ago as 
any man of his time. Latterly he had 
shut himself up from all society ; and al¬ 
though possessed of a clear income anil 
estate of 5000/. a year, his mind was com¬ 
pletely obscured with the idea that he 
was fast approaching lu poverty, and 
itiuit go to the parish workho"«e. Seve¬ 
ral limes lately he wrote to a tiiend in 
London sayiug, “ Hasten down and sell 
me up, that I may rest assured of food 
and raiment for the rest of my life.”—His 
whimsical and very extraordinary parsi¬ 
mony on some occasions, and his un¬ 
bounded generosity on others, will not 
soon he foigottm ; and if it was necessary 
to find a similar personage to fill the 
chasm made by tha death of this extraor¬ 
dinary man, it would he a matter of no 
small difficulty. A few years ago he was 
engaged in a very serious quarrel j and it 
being demanded of him “to name time, 
place, and his friend,” he coolly wrote in 
answer, “ St. James’s Church-yard, Picca¬ 
dilly—12 o’clock at night—and the sexton 
of the parish.” 

AtCiayford, Kent, aged 42, Win. Thom¬ 
son, M,D. 

Geo. Lukey, esq. of Middleton (Cork). 
Aged 20, Miss Sarah Norton, daughter 
of Mrs. Biggs, of Denmark Hill. 

In Lamb’s Conduit-place, Ambrose 
Lyon Poynter, esq. 

In his 43d year, Edward Nash, esq. of 
Duchess-street, Poilland-place. 

At Rowland-place, in Sussex, aged 78, 
C. Goring, esq.—He formerly held high 
stations in the Civil service of the East 
India Company, and was Chief of the 
Calcutta Committee of Revenue. 

At Hampstead, Mr. Thos. Brown, of 
Muscovy-court, Towei-hill.— Ilia death 
was occasioned by a fall fiom his horse. 

In j.xford-buildings, Bath, Lieut.-gen, 
W. Monro, of Ensham House. 

At Haverstock Hill, Hampstead, in his 
82d year, Thomas Home, esq. 

Jan. 4. At Harmondsworth, the relict 
of the late William Thurbm, esq. 

Edward Kerricb, esq. of Southamplon- 
bmldings, Holborn. 

At Seven Oaks, Kc*nt, the dau. of the late 
F. Otway, esq. of Pinchbeck, Lincolnshire-. 

In 
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In Sioane-street, Chelsea, Mrs. Raw. 

%/un. 5. In his 30th year, very sud¬ 
denly, and greatly respected, R. S. Luck- 
wood, gent. Solicitor, of Lowestoft, leav¬ 
ing an afflicted widow and four children to 
lament the loss of an affectionate husband 
and a tender father. 

Anne, daughter of James Annen, esq, 
of filackbeath. * 

At Blandford, in Dorsetshire, the Rev. 
Henry Field, nearly 60 years Pastor of 
the Protestant Dissenting Congregation in 
that place. 

In George-street, Poi tman- square. Ma¬ 
jor-gen. Harry Chester, late of the Cold¬ 
stream Guards. 

Aged 17, Louisa, daughter of Alex. 
Erskine, esq. of New Sidney-jilare, lialh. 

At Dawlisli, Devonshire, aged 31), Mar¬ 
garet, wife of Win, Garnett, esq. of Tetlow- 
fold, near Manchester. 

Jan. 6. At Lowestoft, after a few hours 
illness, much esteemed and regretted, in 
his G2d year, Thomas Neslin, gent. 

At Hrtddesdon, lleits, id his S3d year, 
William While, esq. a gentieman whose 
suavity of manners and goodness of heart 
will ever endear his memory to his family, 
hi.s fiiends, and all who knew him.—In 
his attachment to the Established Reli¬ 
gion of his country, to his King, and to 
our excellent Constitution, he was finn 
and immoveable. Although his advanced 
age and infirmities kept him in his latter 
days retired from the world, he yet uni¬ 
formly continued in the practice of those 
benign duties which were congenial with, 
and formed a principal feature in. Ins 
character, as a sincere Christian. The 
delight he felt in the performance of se¬ 
cret acts of charity and benevolence is 
now exemplified by the liberal bequests 
he has made to individuals and several 
public cnarities. These testimonies, while 
they perpetuate his virtues, will excite 
those who were most dear to him to iollow 
his example, and thereby endeavour to 
secure the reward of this upright man, 
whose protracted life it had pleased God 
should be serene and happy, and whose 
last end was resigned and peaceful. 

At Pimlico, aged 85, the Rev. David 
Love. 

in Duke-street, Westminster, John Ltl- 
lingstone Pownall, esq. of East Wykeham, 
Lincolnshire, and Piovost Marshal Ge¬ 
neral of the Leeward Islands; who dying 
without issue, his estates devtjve to Sir 
G. Pownall, at Brighton, together with 
the office; Sir George being the last in 
succession in the Patent. 

At Bush Hall, Herts, Harriet, daughter 
of Sir Rob. Chester, of that place. 

At Fetcham, Letherhead, Surrey, in In's 
85ih year, Robert Shersou, esq. M. D. 

On the Friars, Exeter, Rebecca, widow 
of the late John Sheldon, esq. Ptofessor 


of Anatomy in tha Royal Academy of 
Arts aud P.K.S. and daughter of the Rev. 
W. Palmer, formerly Rector of Combroy- 
leigh, Devonshire. 

Jan. 7. Mr. Williams, of the well-known 
Eating-rooms, in the Old Bailey, Loudon. 

At Limerick, in consequence of her bead 
<lre«s taking fire from a candle which she 
held in her hand, the widow of Dr. Kelly, 
formerly of that city. 

At the Rectory House, Boughton, Lin¬ 
colnshire, Esther, wife of the Rev. David 
Conyers Burton. 

At Hcngrave-hall, Bury St. Edmund’s, 
Dame Throckmorton, relict of Sir John 
Throe) morion, bart. Her Ladyship was 
daughter of the late T. Giffard, of Chil- 
liugston-hall, Staffordshire, esq. and was 
a in her 59th year. Her loss will be deeply 
regretted, # not only by her surviving rela¬ 
tives and friends, but also by the poor, to 
whom she wJ^a liberal benefactress. Her 
remains were removed from Hengrave- 
liall, for interment in the family vault at 
Coughlon, in Warwickshire. 

Jan. 8. At Holloway, aged 32, John 
Ollive, M. D. surgeon of the Royal East 
Middlesex Militia. 

At Norton-house, Devonshire, the relict 
of the late Sir Paul Jodrell. 

At Waterford, aged 92, James Moore, 
esq. alderman, and one of the charter jus- 
t i'cs of that city. He served the office of 
sheriff in 1772, and 1774; that of mayor 
in 1783; again, upon the demise of T. 
Price, esq. in 1793; and afterwards in 1805. 

John King, esq. of Ballylin, King’s 
County, Ireland. 

Atj, Clarke’s Bridge, Cork, aged. 104 
ypars, Mrs. Mary Shinnick.—She was 
nurse to Lord Carleton, the Right Rev. 
Dr. Coppmger, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Cloyne, and Sir R. Kellet, hart. flee. 

Jan. & Mrs. Hall, ofStainlaud, near 
Halifax, only sister of Richard Rothwell, 
esq. Alderman pf London. 

At Ncasdon, in the house of W. T. Mo. 
ney, esq. M. P. Mrs. Cunningham, wife of 
Rev. J. W^ Cunningham, Vicar of Harrow. 
—This amiable lady died suddenly of a 
pleuretie attack, leaving a young family 
of nine children, and a whole village of 
poor, long clothed and fed by her bounty, 
to lament her loss. She was buried on 
the 18th. The Masters of the Public 
School at Harrow were the pall-bearers ; 
after whom followed her family, and many 
fiiends on foot; accompanied by a vast 
number of poor. Not less than 1000 per¬ 
sons were collected in the church, to shed 
the last tear over the grave of one who had 
so long ministered to all their wants. 

Jan. 10. At Burgate-house, Hants, 
Emily, daughter of Jos. Green Wilkin¬ 
son, esq. 

Jan. 16. Mr. Thomas Chatteris, for- 
nteilyof C'oinhitl. 

At 
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At Stonehouse, Lieut. Col. Flight, Pay¬ 
master of the Plymouth Division of the 
Royal Marines. 

Jan. 17, In his Slst year, John Da¬ 
vison, of Prospect-place, Paddington, for¬ 
merly an eminent perfumer m Fleet-street. 

Suddenly, Mr.Nicolas Parkes, of Union- 
row, Queen’s Elms, Chelsea. 

At Wells, Somersetshire, Francis Drake, 
esq. formerly Envoy Extraordinary at the 
Court of Munich. 

At Bethnal-green, aged 53, Capt. Wil¬ 
liam Mason, of the 2d Royal Regiment 
of Tower Hamlets Militia. 

In Milsom-street, Bath, the relict of the 
late Rev. William Willcs, archdeacon of 
Wells. 

The Rev. Thomas William Barlow, Rec¬ 
tor of Halberton, Devonshire, and Pre¬ 
bendary of Biisto). . 

In the New Cut, Lower Marsh, Lam¬ 


beth, aged 45, Robert Brooke Kirkman, 
esq. second son of the late Alderman 
Kirkman. 

Jan. IK At Bermondsey, aged 44, Mr. 
Willey Meek. 

Aged 77, Fi ances, relict of the late John 
Robinson, esq. of Wellclose-square. 

Marv, wife of Mr. Thomas Clarke, 
enaehnfaker, of Park—treet, Grosvenor- 
square. 

Aged 75, Mrs. Elizabeth Dyer, of Judd- 
street, Brunswick-squarc, 

At Stockwell Common, aged 54, Mr. 
John Wood. 

The wife of James Gibbs, esq. of Ca- 
vemlish-square. 

Jan. 20. Eliza, wife of Mr. Robert 
Piice, jun. of Clapliam. 

Jtaa. 22. Aged 19, Frederick, son of 
Francis Kelsey, esq. of Hanover-street, 
Walworth. 


TIIK AVERAGE PRICES of Navigable Canal Shares and other I’ropertv, in 
Jan. 1821 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New Bridge street,London— 
Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, 1800/. ex Half-year’s Div. 75/. per Ann.— 
Coventry, 970/. Div. 44/. per Ann.—Birmingham, 535/. Div. 21/. — Neath, 420/. Div. 
25/. per Ann. 51. Bonus. — Barnsley, 156/. ex Div. 4/. Half-year.—Swansea, 200/. ex 
Div. 12/.— Grand Junction, 210/. ex Div. 4/. 10s. Half-year.— Dudh y, 58/. ex Div. 
1/. 10-. Half-year.Ellesmere, 63/. ex Div. 3/.—Rochdale, 41/. Div. 2/. per Ann.— Grand 
Union, 24/. 10*.— Regent’s, 25/.—Worcester and Birmingham, 20/. to 21/. ex Div. If. 
—Kennel and Avon, 18/. ex Div. 18r. —Huddersfield, 13/. — Stratford, 10/—Ashby- 
ile-la Zourh, 11/, lOr. — West India Dock, 163/. ex Div. 51. Half yum. — London 
Dock, 94/ Half-year’s Div. 2/.—Globe Assurance, 117/. 10 j. ex Div. 3/. Half-year.— 
Imperial, 78/. to 80/. Div. 21. 5s. Half-year.—Albion, 40/. 21. JO*.—Rock Assur¬ 
ance, 1/. lSj. to 2/. — Hope Ditto, 51. 5s.— Eagle, 21. 12,f 6rf.—Grand Junction 
Water Works, 48/. — Westminster Gas Light Company, 63/. cx Half-year’s Div. 2/. 
— New Ditto, 10/. Premium.— Cityof London Ditto Original, 25/. Premium. — Carna¬ 
tic Stock, 77/. per Cent, ex Div. 2/. Half-year. 


Meteorological Table fur Jan. 1S21. By W. Caky, Strand. 
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Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
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KILL OF MORTALITY, from Dec. 26, to Jan. 2n, 1621. 


Christened. 1 Buried. 

Males - 779 ) 0 , I Males 60S > 

Females - 745 J " | Females 554 J 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 279 


1162 


Salt £ 1. per bushel; 4j</. per pound. 


2 and 5 
5 and 10 
10 and 20 
J£ 20 and 50 
/ 30 and 40 
^ 40«aud 50 


f 


105 

52 

41 

91 

117 

108 


50 and 60 
60 and 70 
70 and 80 
80 and 90 
90 and 100 
100 


ill 
99 
96 
51 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending Janua.y 20, 1821. 
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59 

6 

30 

0 

26 
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22 

10 

32 
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1 

London 

58 

9 
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57 

9 

00 

0 

25 

0 

21 

5 

J4 

4 

t? 

Suffolk J 
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50 

4 
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57 
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10 

20 

1 

31 
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10 
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24 
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17 

6 

29 
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3 

23 
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56 
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23 
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28 
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4 
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53 

3 
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62 
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21 

6 
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5 
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56 
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21 
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5 
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56 

6 
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55 
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30 

7 

21 

10 
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50 

10 

41 

6 

28 

4 

22 

6 
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7 
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53 

11 

Hereford 

45 
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0 

21 

■2 

20 
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50 
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24 

10 

42 

5 

8 
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1 
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49 
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0 

34 

5 
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4 

K) 

5 
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Beiks 

59 

11)1)0 

0 

24 

5 

20 

7 

38 
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Rye 
s. d. 
35 0 

27 8 

31 8 

30 0 


39 

42 


35 0 


Barly, Oat*. 
|s. d.'s. d. 

27 4j20 4 

23 1,17 9 


25 3 
27 11 

27 1 

28 9 

'26 11 


19 

7 

16 

5 

20 

11 

19 

10 

20 

1 

17 
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PRICK OF FLOUR, per Sack, January 22, 50s. to 55 s. 
OATMEAL, per Bull of 140lhs. Avoirdupois, Januorry 20, 20s. 9d. 

AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, January 24, 3js. 8^rf. per cwl 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Jnnuarv 22. 


Kent Bags. 2/. 0s. to 4/. 4,. 

Sussex Ditto. 2/. 5s. to 3/. 0s. 

Essex Ditto. If. 12a. to it. 10a. 


Kent Pockets. 2f, 2s. to 

Sussex Ditto. H. 6s. to 

Essex Diito. If. 15s. to 


51. 0s. 

31. 3s. 

•21. 10s. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, January 20 : 

St. James’s, Hay 4f. 10s. Straw It. 13a. (V. Clover 4/. 13s.— Whitechapel, Hav 41. 6s. Od. 
Straw If. 12s.Or/. Clovei 51. 0s.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 7s. Off. Straw l/. 10s. Od. Ciover5f. 5s. 

SMITH FIELD, January 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of 81hs. 

*.Lamb.0s. Od. to 0s. Orf. 

Head of Cattle at Market January 22 : 

Beasts. 475 Calves 120. 

Sheep and Lambs 3,540 Pigs 190. 


Rftfaf . .. 


S d. 

(O 


4<f. 



4f l. 

to 


8-/. 

V'.mI . 


Of/. 

to 

7s. 

4rf 

Pork. 


Orf. 

to 

5s. 

Sd. 


COAI.3, January 26: Newcastle 32a. Od. to 4Is. Od. —Sunderland, 34s. 0d. to 4ls. Od. 

TALLOW, per Stone, 81b. Town Tallow 59s. 6d. Yellow Russia 54s. 

SOAP, Yellow 80s. Mottled 98s. Curd 102s.-CANDLBS, 10s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 12s, Orf. 
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RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. at their Old Established Office, Bank-Buildings, Corn hill. 



J. NICHOLS AND SON, 'M, PARLIAMENT STREKT, WESI MINSTER. 
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London Gazette 
runes—New Times 
M. Cluonii le -Post 
M. Hrr*lil -Ledger 
Brill’ress-M. Advert. 
Courier- Globe 
Star -.Stat*«m.---Sun 
Gen. Eve. .Travel. 
St.James-Biig Chro. 
Com.Cliron. -E.Mail 
London Packet 
London Chronicle 
Courier de Jtondres 
B. Mercury—M. 

12 Weekly Papers 
Lit.Gaz -Lit Cliron. 
14 Sunday Papers 
Ball) 4—Heiwuk 
Birmingham 3 
Blackburn— Boston 
Brighton-Bmtol 5 
Bury—Cambrian 
Cambridge-Cnrl isle2 
Carinarth.-Chelms 2 
Clu-lteiiliam-Cliext.-t 
Colchester Cornwall 
CoventryS Cumberl. 
Derby-Devistcs 
fjoncastei Durchest. 
[luiliam-Exetei 3 



Gloucester 2-Ifautsa 
Heretord 1 -Hull 3 
Huuts 1-Ipswich 
Kent 4 -Lam aster 
l-eeds .1 Ja-K'nfcter 2 
Lichfield Liverpool!) 
M*ccle<fi.-Maidst. S 
Manchester (> 
Newcastle 2 
Norfoik-Noiwnli 2 
N. Wales N'orthamp. 
Nottingham 2-Uxf. 2 
Plymouth 3 -Preston 
Reading- Salisbury 

Salop...Shetlield 
S)icrhoriie.,Siirewsh 
Stafford.. Stain fold 2 
Suff. Surrev...Sussex 
Taunton...Tyne 
Wake I'll Id Warwitk 
West Hilton (l'imoj 
Western (K\t tor) 
Westmoreland 2 
Wlnlelmviu. Winds 
Wnlvi'ili.impton 
Woieester 2..York 1 
Mantes 2.. Imiy 2 
Guernsey 4 
Scotland ■-'& 

Ireland l A 


FEBRUARY, 1821. 

COSTA INI XU 


.Wlijiceffnncoujtf tlotrrjfjionbenrr. 

MtNOR CORRESPONDS NCL.-Questions, 2k C. *18 

Original Letters of Win. Lilly the Astrologer fill 


IMmw of l&ew l&ubljcnrumtf. 

Surtees’s History and Antiquities of Durham 1 
StimTt’s Historical Memoirs of Anna"!).I 


Critique on u Passaic in ‘id Honk of Kings 100 | Shuttlewnrth on the 1 hnrcli and < lergy.... 


Ketnarks on Temple l lmrcli and Mommients 101 
On tlie Advantages of Cottage Husbandry... lo.j 
Peggy's Miscellanea Curialiu—Scottish Merk 10-1 
Account of Rendlcsliam Church, cn. Suffolk 105 

Right of Property iif Cloth at Funerals.107 

Compendium or County Ht story—S alop... 108 
Account of Giigcnti, or Agiigenti, in Sicily 11,1 

Progicxs of Litci.itme in different Ages.110 

Description of Palia Gndh, in Asia.11 3 

On the Origin of Exchequer Hills. I I'l 

The ('t.Nsnu, No. V.—Anecdotal Literature. it. 

Passage respecting Seogan, the Poet.I 2.1 

Title Page to Joe Miller's Jests . 124 

Extract from Gwinnett’s * Honorable 1 .overs’ it. 

Descriptive Acnotint of Rio de Janeiro.I ‘25 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our worthy friend Clericus (of Green- 
hithe) will excuse our not entering oo a 
subject from which we have, as far as was 
practicable, studiously abstained. { 

The kind suggestions of our Correspond¬ 
ent Hint arc always gratefully received. 

Wc shall readily resume the Retrospec¬ 
tions of W. B. if we are favoured with them 
in small portions. 

The originality of our Romsey Corres¬ 
pondent’s “ Petition ” seems doubtful; but 
it will appear in due course. 

A Yorkshire Freeholder is informed, 
that want of room compels us to omit his 
communication. 

Several valuable communications, in re¬ 
ply to Investigator, p. vofhave been re¬ 
ceived ; but pressure of matter has pre¬ 
cluded all, except the one which first came 
to hand. 

Clericus remarks, “ As a further cau¬ 
tion to Surrogates (vol. XC. ii. p. 488) a 
Correspondent in the * True Briton ’ Even¬ 
ing Paper recommends their making parti¬ 
cular enquiry as to the due appointment of 
Guardians of the persons who give consent 
to the Marriage of the Minors. Mr. Stock- 
dale Hardy, iu his ‘ Letter to a Country Sur¬ 
rogate,' repeats this caution, and recom¬ 
mends, in all cases where it can be obtained, 
the production of the Deed, or other In¬ 
strument of Guardianship, at the time of 
granting the Licence.” 

J. W. hopes the doubts of Eu. Hood 
will be completely dispelled, when lie in¬ 
forms him that the original Stone, in me¬ 
mory of Joe Miller, yet remains ci- se to 
the one set up by Mr. Jarvis Buck. It is 
a common headstone, and bus always stood 
there within the memory of the oldest in¬ 
habitants of the parish. He further begs 
leave to state, that headstones never have 
]>ecn admitted into the lower clmrch-yard 
in the Strand: the stones always forming 
part of the pavement. 

Wm. Au.es says, “ I am informed that 
some letters on the subject of tbe Chris¬ 
tian Religion, noticed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, have been attributed to me, but 
so far from having been the author of them, 
I have never read them." 

m. observes, “ I find in vient. Mag. 
vol. LXXII. .p. 1020, some excellent re¬ 
marks on th«Mptn<> v &l D f Hatchments from 
Churches under repair. May I be iiermitted 
to suggest, that when they are so discolour¬ 
ed by time as not to coincide with the fresh¬ 
ness of the supposed beautifying of the in¬ 
terior of the Chinch, they may be judici¬ 
ously arranged and affixed in the Belfry, or 
other convenient place, that the historian 
or heraldic amateur (always endeavouring to 
discriminate between the genuine and un¬ 


authorized hearings) may Hot be frustrated 
and disappointed in bis researches after lo¬ 
cal information, to be derived from objects 
of this nature. It is much to be regretted, 
that Monuments, Stained Glass *, &c. arc 
usually mutilated and disfigured when a 
Church or Hall are undergoing what is call¬ 
ed a repair.” 

Historicus inquires for particulars re¬ 
specting the Rev. Mr. James, who, about 
70 years ago, was, it is conceived, a Rec¬ 
tor, or Vicar to a parish, probably in the 
ncigl&ourhond of Harleston, in Norfolk. 

* D. K. would be obliged by the informa¬ 
tion of the author of a poem on Envy, the 
four fiist lines of which ai<> as follows, 

Prosperio, rich and young, 

Prefcrr’d the morning air; 

He walk’d the fields, nor walk’d them long, 

Ere Rumour met him there. 

Also, who is the author of the Life of 
Oliver Cromwell, published in the year 
1741; it is one volume thick octavo, with a 
likeness of the Protector on a pedestal, with 
his arms, drawn by S. Cooper, engraved 
by G. Vertuo, 1724. The work is pub¬ 
lished by J. Brotlierton, at the Bible, next 
Tom’s Coffee House, and T. Cox, at the 
laimb, under the Royal Exchange, both in 
Conduit. 

Sector wishes to ascertain whether any 
biographical or genealogical information is 
extant relative to Mr. James Puckle, the 
author of several ingenious Essays, under 
the name of “ The Club ?” (See LXXXIX. 

i. 48.) 

Vicarius asks what Collects should be 
read on the following days at the Evening 
Service: viz. Dec. 23d,—24th,—noth, and 
31st. Jan. 5th, and 24th. And also on 
Easter Eve. And on what days, in the Em¬ 
ber weeks, is the Prayer for those that are 
to be admitted into Holy Orders. 

Mr. J. Jones inquires if the machine, 
invented by Mr. Godin, of Paris (vol. XC. 

ii. 553), is capable of being employed on a 
scale of considerable magnitude, such as 
raising water to an elevation of 18 feet, in 
quantities equal to 7 or 8 hundred gullons 
per minute ? 

A Correspondent asks, “ What can be 
the oi .gift of the name of Blacow ? does it 
not seem in some measure adapted for pro¬ 
claiming aloud the character of some no¬ 
torious person ?” 


Erratum.. (Vol. XC. ii. 485.) In Colonel 
Macdonald's Dissertation on the Ni/rlh IVest 
Magnetic Pole, for the year 2040, read 2140. 


* See vol. LXXVJI. p. 1119. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urbam. Inner Temple, Feb . 2. 
I SEND you copies of some unpub- 
X iished Letters of I hat princg of 
Prognosticators, William Lilly*, to 
his learned but credulous friend Elias 
Asbinolet. They tally exactly with 
the character of seeming simplicity 
and real shrewdness which he has so 
amusingly delineated in his “Memoirs 
of his Life and Times,” a work which 
has been recently introduced to the 
public in a new and interesting form, 
in a Number of the Retrospective 
Review. The prominent part which 
Lilly plays in Hudibras, under tbe 
name of Sidrophel , would alone be 
sufficient to confer a considerable de¬ 
gree of interest on the character and 
history of this accomplished impostor j 
but the respectable rank in society 
which he acquired and maintained, 
the faith which so many of every 
class of life reposed in his predictions, 
and the political importance which 
was attached to him in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, render him 
worthy ot being recorded as a striking 
instance of the triumph of credulity, 
in a comparatively recent period, 
over the learned and unlearned of an 
enlightened nation. We cau scarcely 
induce our minds to believe that the 
contemporaries of Milton and Butler 
were the dupes of the low cunning of 
William Lilly—a man of no very ex¬ 
traordinary capacity, and of very 
moderate attainments. 


It will be seen in the following 
Letters, that he was on a familiar 
footing with the Duchess of Somer¬ 
set, and was not only consulted by 
her in prirate, but publicly admitted 
to her table.. 

The origiiihls of these Epistles, and 
of some others of less interest, are 
among the manuscripts in the British 
Museum. Some few words are so 
illegible from age and friction, that I 
have not been able to decipher them ; 
but the reader will find no difficulty 
iu supplying the omissions, from the 
sense of tbe context. 

Herskam, 10 Nuv. 1671. 

Honourable Patron, 

I tell yon seriously 1 was content to 
comply with Mr. Andrewes, for ihn good 

of the.; he sayd he had lived an 

uncomfortable life this halfe yeare, every 
one sneering at hirn, and nobody taking 
notice of him. I smartly responded, you 
must.... le.se and performe more j then 

I reprobated all.; at last, put my 

finger on my.and sayde. 

he went away presentlie to the Dutchesse 
of Somerset, toU her Mr. Lilly and he 
weare huerids. Three days beforp, her 
Grace sent for me to dinner. 1 told her 
all, before persons of qualitye; after din¬ 
ner, she sent for me ; we had private con- 
ieience; had he not [been] reconciled, 
his worke had been done; ibis it is to be 
butter-merchant to a Dntchesse. You 
must have an account of our follies, as 
well as of our love. Your gallant [Mrs. 


* William Lilly was a famous Astrologer, born in Leicestershire, in 160'2. His Al¬ 
manacks were in repute upwatds’of 3tf years. In this man we have a striking instance 
of the general superstition and ignorance that prevailed in the tune of the civil war be¬ 
tween Cliaiics I. and his Parliament; for the King consulted this Astrologer to know 
where he should conceal himself, if lie could escape trout Hampton Court. On the 
other hand. General Fairfax sent tor turn to his army to ask him if he could tell by his 
art whether God was with them and iheir cause. Lilly, who made his fortune (like the 
Pythia of Delphos) by favomable piedictions to both parlies, assured the General that 
God would be with turn and his army.— Edit. 

■f. The celebiated English Philosopher and Antiquary, who was founder of tbe Ash- 
ruotcan Museum at Oxford, He was born at Lichfietd in 1617, and died at South 
Lambeth in —Edit. 


Lilly] 
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Lilly] smcls you some puddingse, but I 
intende them onlye for my gallant [Mrs. 
Ashmole], unto whom, yourselfe, and 
King Norroy, 1 present my barty re* 
spectes. Your old friend, 

W. L. 

To my honoured Patron, Elias Ash¬ 
mole, esq. in Shier Lane, witl; a 
Baskett, but no mercury in it. 


Honourable Patron, 

I am very glad you got safe to Blyth 
Hall, but oportet me objurgam, scoldam , 
chidam tecum, and blame your rubticism, 
lovedonism, neglectism ; in all youre Let¬ 
ter there was not one worde, sillable, or 
duninitive letter, purporting, mentioning, 
or notifying, how my gallant wgs in health,’ 
how she did, how safe she came into the 
countrye, how her healthe rs at present: 
these are errors, sins, contumelys (el quid 
non), not to be pardoned: et hoc est ve- 
rwn): amend this erroneous and unpar¬ 
donable crime in your nexie. We are, 
God be thanked, all in healthe (as also 
yonre gallant). Learn of me how to 
write nexte time. The weather is here 
uncertaine; harvest comes slowly in j last 
night much rain and thunder. Sister 
Mottos and Betty Sanders, now at my 
house, are all affectionately (sic dico) re¬ 
membered to yourself and my gallant. 
My love is presented to your father and 
mother (not one word of Queene Cudd.) 
Ten thousand lhankes to mv Gallant for 
the cloke. I put it first on 23d July, St. 
Maudlin’s Day ; and alsoe last S.iturdaye 


(cum.) an aged weoman Sente me 

4 d. to.her to rest. 1 am persuaded 


1 shall cozen her, but l tookc her grnate, 
fearing I shoulde gette no more tl» it day, 
but ( 2d. came afterward. You see how 1 
thrive therein, its a blessed cloke. 1 
doubt, under that guardianship. I shall 
coinrnitte many knaverys, but q» the re¬ 
ligion of phisicians. May yourselfe and 
my Gallant have good health where you 
are, and when you return, eiTjoy the same 
in Loudon. Your old loving friend, 

Wm. Lilly. 

For my much honoured friend, Elias 
Ashmole, esq. at Mr. D'-gdale’s, 
at Blyth Hall in Warwickshire.— 

Leave this at his house in Shier 
Lane, to be conveyed to hint. 

t 

The following Letter is the joint 
composition' of the Astrologer and 
Mrs. Lilly, his third wife: 

Dear Friend, 

This is to lett thee know that we came 
well and seasonably home (wee found my 
husbande looking at the gate in expecta¬ 
tion of us), and also to acknowledge the 
real sense I have of thine and thy hus- 
bande’s great kindnesse unto mee, unto 
whom my true love is presented. I have 


measured thy diaper, and find it will make 
12 clouts, and leave enough for a table- 
clothe for thy table in the dining rome. If 
t cut it all, it will make 21 clouts. Let 
me know thy mind in it. My rebellious 
wife bad Icasure to write no more, being 
making ^custards, pan-cakes, and oat¬ 
cakes. She down on her knees intreated 
mee to conclude it, which I do, and wishe 
myaelfe 

Your vertunus Lady’s invincible 
gallant, , 

Wm. Lilly. 

[To Elias Ashmole.] 


I^raay probably trouble you at a 
future period with some particulars 
not generally known of this remark- 
n|»le personage. J, P. C. 

Mr. Urban, Babergh, Feb. 5. 

N your Number for January, (p. 
SO,) Investigator has stated 
some difficulties that occurred to him 
respecting a passage in the Second 
Book of Kings, chap. ix. IS. I he- 
lieve it will be very easy to satisfy 
him how the different and apparently 
discordant translations of the passage 
in question have arisen i although it 
may not be equally so to comply with 
the latter part of his request, and to 
give an exact and literal translation 
of Ihc Original. 

The words in the Hebrew are, 
m^DH DU Now the noun 

nbyn, of which is the plu¬ 

ral, is derived from the verb n^Jt, 
which signifies to go up, or ascend; 
and hence it is used to designate 
various things into which the idea 
of ascending or of elevation enters. 
In the singular, a going up, or as¬ 
cent , Josh. x. 10.; a hill, 1 Sam. ix. 
11; in the plural, steps, or stairs for 
ascending, 1 Kings x. 19; degrees , 
or marks one above another on a 
dial or horologie; and hence per¬ 
haps the horologie itself, 2 Kings xx. 
9, 10, 11; stories, or upper cham¬ 
bers, Amos ix. 6.' 

From hence we may easily see 
the origin of the different transla¬ 
tions, which Investigator has given 
in his letter ; horologie. Great Bible; 
stairs, translation of 1611; steppes. 
Bishop's Bible ; graduum , Latin trans¬ 
lation of 1624. I am not aware in¬ 
deed of the word b^ing used in the 
sense of a tribunal Or elevated seat ; 
but still the derivation of the word 
may sufficiently account for the tri¬ 
bunals of the translation of I&29. 

These 
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These few observation* may, 1 think, 
be sufficient to account for the ap¬ 
parent discrepancies which Invests* 
gator has noticed. 

The difficulty of giving an exact 
and literal translation of the whole 
passage arises from the word DU, 
of which the meaning is by no means 
evident. The word indeed seems to 
have been so little understood, that 
the Soventy have uot (according to 
the common reading) attempted to 
translate it, but merely put it into 
Greek letters: Iwi to yapqu, rm 
/3 uQfjiwv. Some assistance, however, 

towards explaining the passage may 
perhaps be obtained by considering 
the whole account. * 

The young mau was directed by 
Elisha to go to Ramolh Gilead, look 
out Jehu,"and take him into an inner 
chamber; accordingly he went, and 
found him sitting with the rest of the 
captains. The place where they were 
is not specified, but from the expres¬ 
sions which follow, 1 should suppose 
that they were sitting in the open 
court or area in the centre of the 
house; and that when the young 
prophet arrived he took Jehu into 
the house (verse 6), and when he had 
performed his commission, he opened 
the door which led into the court, 
and fled, passing the other captains 
who remained in the court in his 
flight, and s<> made his escape into 
the street. When the captains heard 
the nature of his errand, they im¬ 
mediately conducted Jehu up the 
stairs which led from the court to 
the top or flat roof of the house, 
spreading their garments for him to 
walk on, as a token of submission on 
their part (as the Disciples did to 
our Saviour on his triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem), and from that con¬ 
spicuous place proclaimed him King. 

With this view of the attendant 
circumstances, I should be inclined 
to adopt the interpretation of Lu- 
dovicus dc Dieu, as given iu Pole's 
Synopsis, which is as fellows'. 

“ DU, significat os, ossis; Rcmhi 
in libro Radicuni vertit ad ipsosmet 
gradus. Id inihi maxime arridet: 1. 
Quia DU et DVJt sunt synonyma t 
anibu significant os : inde DYJF de- 
notat substantiam rei, ideoque ipsam 
rein: cur uon ergo idem valeat et 
DU ? 2. Apnd Chaldteos KDU su- 
raitur pro ipsA re.” 


11 may be difficult perhaps for one 
unacquainted with Hebrew, as Invss- 
tioator slates himself to be, to un¬ 
derstand clearly the preceding expla¬ 
nation ; the force of it is this. 

The word in question seems in its 
primary sense to denote a bone , and 
is undoubtedly used iu that sense: 
now another Hebrew word, which has 
the same primary meaning, is also 
used to denote the substance of a 
thing, or the thing itself, and hence 
it is argued, that the former uiay be 
applied in the same manner: and as 
an additional proof, it is stated, that 
.the corresponding word in the cog¬ 
nate language, the Chaldee, is actu¬ 
ally used in that way. If this rea¬ 
soning be co\rect, the whole passage 
should be rendered, upon the very 
stairs , or upon the stairs Ihemselvss . 

A very full account of the manner 
in which the houses were built in the 
East may be found in one of the pre¬ 
liminary essays to Macknight’s Har¬ 
mony, to which 1 refer Investigator 
for. the better underst.ndmg of what 
1 have said respecting the court and 
the stairs leading from thence to the 
roof: and from that it will appear, 
that this court was commonly used as 
a place of assembly, and to receive 
guests and strangers in. R. K. 

Mr. Chkav, Feb. 6. 

HE doubt which your Corre¬ 
spondent “ E. 1. C.” entertains 
respecting the original positions of 
the venerable anil anlient Monu¬ 
mental Elligicsin the Temple Church, 
is so strongly* fell by myself, that, 
although 1 fear I shall not he able 
to explain it away, 1 am induced to 
send you few remarks upon the 
subject, the result of a visit to that 
curious building in the autumn of 
last year. 

The vicissitudes which the sepul¬ 
chral remains of antiquity have ge¬ 
nerally experienced; the dilapidations 
they have suffered through misguid¬ 
ed zeal; and the transpositions which 
frequently took place among them 
(in an age when these interesting 
memorials of the illustrious dead 
were viewed rather as the relics of 
sanity and superstition, than the last 
tribute of respect to the amiable 
Divine, the pious Benefactor, or the 
distinguished Warrior,) have occa¬ 
sioned much of the perplexity and 
uncertainty which uow attend our 

inquiries. 




108 On (he Temple Church and Monuments. [Feb. 


enquiries. I am inclined to believe 
that almost as much difficulty would 
accompany the attempt to appro¬ 
priate several of the Monuments in 
the Temple Church, as in fixing; the 
positions which they antiently oc¬ 
cupied. It is very improbable, even 
admitting the limited extent of the 
Church, that so great a number ot 
noble personages were buried side 
by side, and their monuments crowd¬ 
ed together as we now see them ; 
dissimilar in their forms, irregular 
in their sizes, and clumsily fixed in 
the pavement. We cauuot assert 
that any of these monuments were, 
removed from the Choir to their 
present situations ; though a removal 
may with propriety b«F conjectured 
to have taken place at a distant 
time, which is rendered very proba¬ 
ble by the supposed date of some of 
the memorials, and the known pe¬ 
riod in which the beautiful choir 
was erected. 

A minute examination of the Tem¬ 
ple Church would, I think, lead to 
the conclusion, that the circular part, 
which now serves the purposes of a 
tower or porch, was the whole of the 
original building, and therefore con¬ 
tained the altar, and that the present 
Church was appended to it in the 
reign of Henry 111. in the style of 
arcTiiteclure then newly adopted, the 
proportions and splendour of which 
were so superior to those of the Nor¬ 
man style. 

We learn from various histories, 
that the Temple Church was founded 
A. D. 1185, and the style of the ar¬ 
chitecture, composing the 'circular 
building, agrees with this date. The 
Pointed arch was certainlj»-used about 
the middle of the lath tenlury ; and 
though it was at first hut sparingly 
made use of, no considerable space 
of time elapsed before its shape and 
proportions appear to have been pre¬ 
ferred to those of the Norman stjle, 
out of which it probably ar^sc. After 
associating with the Norman arch in 
various ways, the Pointed style be¬ 
came finally the settled order of Ec¬ 
clesiastical Architecture at the be¬ 
ginning; Y>f the 13th century, subse- 
queritly to which period we find tew, 
if any, of the characteristics of the 
subverted style, retained. Mr. Britton, 
in his interesting work, entitled “ Ar¬ 
chitectural Antiquities,'’ says, “ The 
exterior wall of the Circular Church, 
with the gieat West door, are the re¬ 


mains of the original building of 
1185, but the clustered coluraus with¬ 
in, with the incumbent arches, and 
the whole of the square Church, seem 
nearly to correspond with those ex¬ 
amples of Ecclesiastical buildings 
which tVe know to be of Ilenry the 
Third’s reign*. If Mr. B. really 
supposes that the whole of the Cir¬ 
cular building is not the work of 
one age, and the result of one de¬ 
sign (and if 1 interpret his words 
rightly he does think so), 1 am of 
different opinion. The foregoing ob¬ 
servations which 1 have offered on 
our’autient architecture, render any 
remarks on this passage unnecessary. 
I will only further state, that if we 
disallow that the whole of the Cir¬ 
cular building of I be Temple Church 
is the work of one period, and the 
result of one design, then no such 
style of architecture, as that com¬ 
monly and perhaps properly called the 
compound style, ever existed, and the 
transition from the Normau to the 
Pointed style was not gradual, but 
immediate. 

The three Monuments supposed 
to belong to Earls of Pembroke, 
and which arc cross-legged, are as 
old as the 13th century, but the 
Tomb, which is said to represent 
Geoffrey de Magnaville, A.D. 1148, 
is of more remote antiquity than the 
Church in which it is deposited. 
This may be the fact, because the 
Temple was removed from Holborn, 
wlieic the first Society in England 
was established, A.D. 1118. Whe¬ 
ther this curious effigy has been mis¬ 
named, or whether it was removed to 
the pretent Church, immediately after 
its completion, are equally doubtful. 
To conclude, at the time when the 
choir was comfortably fitted up with 
pews, some of those valuable speci¬ 
mens of sculpture, which now in¬ 
crease the interest, as well as the 
solemnity of the round Church, pos¬ 
sibly incumbered the floor, and were 
const mently removed. That no re¬ 
spect was felt for these memorials of 
past ages, when the benches were dis¬ 
carded for inclosed seats, is sufficiently 
proved in the curious tomb and figure 
of a Bishop on the South side, having 
been, till lately, entirely hidden from 
view. 

At a remote period perhaps, when 
an altar in the rouud Chuich became 
unnecessar), the monumental figures 

Vou TTp. 7 i. 
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which from necessity had been dis¬ 
persed in various parts of the floor, 
were collected, as the means of preserv¬ 
ing them from the wanton injury to 
which they were exposed when lying 
separately. 5. €. 03. 

Mr. Urban, Feb . 14. 

r pnR difficulties of the lower and 
J. of some of the middling classes, 
are become so visible to all ranks 
and pasties, and their source (want 
of employment) is so well known, 
that the imagination is racked in vain 
to discover the cause, that so infatu¬ 
ates the landholders, to torment them¬ 
selves by starving others. It cannot 
with any good giacc he denied, that 
there are ample means of relief, when* 
it is known, that there are more than 
twenty millions of acres of waste land 
in the United Kingdom capable of 
giving profitable employment to the 
people i and above thirteen millions 
of these would yield bread to the cul¬ 
tivators, though the proprietors re¬ 
tain them in an uncultivated state 
without any motive whatever, unless 
they lend themselves to follow blindly 
the doctrines of Mailhtiv; doctrines 
from which humanity shrinks, the 
imagination recoils, the eye averts, 
and turns away with disgust. 

So much has already been said on 
the subject of cottage husbandry, 
and its utility in every point of view, 
that since the year 1810 publications, 
in the shape of books, pamphlets, pa¬ 
ragraphs in newspapers, and other 
periodical works, have appeared to 
the number of above twenty-five 
thousand, all recommending the sys¬ 
tem of cultivating the soil by means 
of cottagers having small patches of 
laud attached to their dwelling, as the 
best means of alleviating the difficul¬ 
ties of the nation. Bach of these has 
one or more experiments, without a 
single instance of failure; and all 
come to the same conclusion, that 
this practice promotes industry, fur¬ 
nishes employment to all ages and 
both sexes, prevents dependeiJce on 
parish relief, is most favourable to 
morality, prevents little offences that 
tend to greater crimes, and in every 
district, where it has been introduced, 
has operated in diminishing, while in 
some it has altogether extinguished, 
poor rates. 

Such measures cannot fail to bene¬ 
fit every rank of society, and contri¬ 
bute greatly to the security, pros¬ 


perity, and happiness, of the empire. 
It is a fact established by the strongest 
and most irrefragable evidence, that 
labourers aie.generally more indus¬ 
trious and independent of parish aid, 
and that their moral habits are much 
better, where they hold small patches 
of land. ,How gratifying it is to the 
benevolent mind, to contemplate the 
effects of this system ! In the coun¬ 
ties of Lincoln uuJ Rutland, on an 
average of several years ending in 
1815, the poor rates are said to have 
amounted only to eleven pence in the 
pound. 

The poor man, deprived of his pri¬ 
vilege of common, the garden demo¬ 
lished, of *whicii he was once the 
happy occupant, forced into a town 
or village, and bereaved of every 
means of improving his condition, 
becomes the victim of sedition and 
despair; and thus sinks not alone, hut 
drags his falling countrymen with 
him. There are, it is true, a great 
number of individuals, who have just 
claim to the gratitude of their coun¬ 
try in this respect, and merit the 
name of patriots; among whom are 
the Duchess of Rutland, Marchioness 
of Exeter, Countess of Bridgewater, 
Ladies Kvans and Shelly, &c.: and 
the Lord Bishop of Chester, whose 
desires, dolphin - like, show them¬ 
selves above the element they live in, 
must not be forgotten ; or Earl Stau- 
hope, whose example is highly de¬ 
serving imitation, not only ia his 
building cottages, and adding patches 
of laud at small rents, (frequently for 
a number of years at a pepper-corn,) 
but also for his general humanity, 
generosity, philanthropy, and, cer¬ 
tainly not least, for his conduct to 
the Clergy on his estates, in uniting 
them with their parishioners in the 
bonds of friendship and mutual ex¬ 
change of good offices. This he ef¬ 
fects by contracting with them for their 
tithes, and thus removing a never-fail¬ 
ing source of strife ; whence they live 
with their flocks loving and beloved, 
as becomes their high office as am¬ 
bassadors of the Prince of Peace. 
This method was begun by the late 
Earl, probably at the suggestion of 
that excellent man and eminent soli¬ 
citor, Alexander Murray, e.«q. who 
hid long been his Lordship’s confi¬ 
dential frieud, as well as legal adviser. 

C. M. Cheere, esq., M. P. for Cam¬ 
bridge, deserves well of his country 
for the improvements on his estates 

of 
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Earl of Fife.- 

, of Papworth Hall in that county. 
What a few year* ago was almost 
wholly a bleak and dreary waste, on 
which indolence, poverty, and distress, 
without hope, marked the couu- 
teiiance* of the peasantry, is now 
divided and subdivided by hedges, 
ditches, fences, &c. through l,he united 
efforts of the agriculturist, the pa- 
triot, the philanthropist, and a little 
of the planter; so that the whole is 
converted into a comparative Para- 
dise, where industry and contentment 
illuminate the face of every cottager. 

The last 1 shall refer to at present is 
the Earl of Fife; and in mentioning 
his name, an apology may perhaps be 
requisite for my absolute 'inability to 
do justice to his Lordship's extensive 
and varied, ornamental'aud useful, ex. 
pensive yet profitable, improvements 
on his estates, in the counties of Mo¬ 
ray, Bailiff, and A berdeen, or to his zeal, 
indefatigable perseverance, and per* 
sonal attention in conducting them. 

1 would tarther observe, that these 
extensive improvements have been 
hitherto carried on with little more 
than half of his late uncle’s fortuue; 
though he has now recovered in the 
Court of Session the other parts of 
his property, after a long protracted 
litigation, the surprise of his friends 
and agents at his Lordship’s very un¬ 
expected legal knowledge displayed 
in these matters, is surpassed only 
by the admiration of Ins intrepid 
conduct and personal bravery in the 
Fort of Mattagorda at the * ege of 
Cadiz by the French, when shot and 
shells were falling like hailstones 
among the living, anft on the mangled 
limbs of the dead, while he, tearless 
of danger, with unruffled composure, 
excited his country men* to deeds of 
valour in that well-fought though 
unsuccessful conflict. 

Much has also been done by olh’er 
persons for the relief of the distressed, 
by encouraging the fisheries, as well 
as agricultural improvements; yet 
still much remains to In : done, that 
can he effected only by individual 
impulse, and natural stimulation. In¬ 
deed it must be done freely, it must 
be done voluntarily, or it will not be 
done at all i for Government cannot 
interfere with private property. The 
hereditary landholder, who may per¬ 
haps be in possession of a whole 
county, may occupy it, if he choose, 
as a hunting park ; for Government 
cannot attempt to dictate to individuals 


• Scottish Merk . [Feb. 

what they should do with their own. 
This is not under-rating the power 
of Princes, who may still do much 
as individuals by their own example, 
and by countenancing and encourag¬ 
ing their subjects to think and act as 
they approve. Any mark of Royal 
approbation conferred on meritorious 
individuals would not fail to excite 
emulation, unless the whole elements 
of human nature should happen to 
change their principles t this would 
be of more real utility on these 
points than a score of Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment, if they could be passed for 
thi<s purpose. 

That others may be excited to fol¬ 
low such examples, till our country 
has attained a pitch of happiness and 
prosperity hitherto unknown, is the 
ardent prayer of T. M. T. 

*** We regret that our limits will not 
admit the insertion of the whole article ; 
but the remainder, which is the argumen¬ 
tative pail, shall appearTn our next. 

Mr. Urban, Feb. 15. 

N Mr. Pegge’s Miscellanea Cwri- 
alia, under the article “ Hang¬ 
man’s wages,” the following passage 
occurs, relative to the value of the 
Scottish Merk, or, as Mr. 1*. calls it, 
Mark. 

“ The Scottish mark (not ideal or no¬ 
minal money, like our mark) was a silver 
coin, in value thirteen pence halfpenny 
.ind two placks, or two thirds of a penny ; 
which plack is likewise a coin. Tins, 
their maik, hears the same proportion to 
their pound, which is twenty pence, as 
our maik does to our pound or tweiuy 
shillings, being two thiids of it. Hy these 
divisions and subdivisions ol their penny 
(for they have a still smalh i piece, called 
a budcl, or half plack) they can reckon 
with the gieatest minuteness, and buy 
much less quantities of any aiticie than 
we can.” 

In thispassage there is a trifling in¬ 
accuracy, which I beg to correct. The 
value of the ScotLish merk was thir¬ 
teen pence and one plack , or one third 
of. p£nuy, which is equal to thirteen 
shillings and Jour pence, the value of 
the English mark, or two thirds of a 
pound. The half merk was in value 
six pence halfpenny and one hodlc, or 
six pence and two thirds of a penny, 
there being six bodies, or three placks 
in a penny. This was equivalent to 
six shillings and eight pence of our 
money, which is one third of a pound. 

A Constant Reader. 

Mr. 
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Account op Rendlesham Church, 
Suffolk. 

(Concluded from p. 1 0.) 

Front the Register of the Lord 
ffcjj- Pf*MP °f Norwich. 

IBIS Rectory, in the Poftf* or 
itt Yaktttion, made 20 Isdw. I. 

at ST mark*; but in Lhc 
" her 0‘ last, made 26 Hen. VIII. 
4tf. and the tenths are 
xtms+W'C- - 

rM- .'j t - Rectors. ■ 

was -instituted July 
Joh " 

Hotbti..__, .. _ . 

l&QifWv was In. 

fuly 16, 133$; on the presents' 
tiqpj'of.Sir Thomas de Holbrook. 

# 0 »fc Ca EnoN,or Capron, was instituted 
Arnett, 1349, on thfe.presentation of the 
saJlinSir Thomas i add by his Will, dated 
out-beFeatt of S,t. wsdtf. Magdalen, 1375 # , 
lia' Wapeath*; bis body to be buried in 

_ i. _ r a __ C a a. 



Henry Wingfield was instituted Sept. 
16, 1488, ou the presentation of the said 
Thos. FalstafF, esq. 

John Stanhouse occurs Rector - 

1539, and was buried at Kendlesham, 
Sept. 26, 1543. 

William Wiseman occurs Rector here 
at Bp. Hopton’s Visitation, 1555. Ho 
was also ^Rector of one of the Thorn- 
hams. 

Waltee Willey is instituted Oct. 1, 
1558, on the presentation of Thos. Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk, Loin of Coivy He's.—Tn 
the certificate to Abp. Paiker, it is said of 
liim, “ .ion residet, non hospitalis /” 

Christopher Homes was instituted July 
13, 1572, on the presentation of Queen 
Elizabeth. Sed non tenuit. 

Nicholas Vook was instituted Feb. 19, 
jjfi "f;*.^72-3, on the presentation of William 
&fhT &f*~ ■ n< * John r^ennerbasset, esqrs. trus- 

’'de' 1 tees of Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk. 
S?v S ;," ' Nicholas Cook was instituted July 11, 
.'1583, on the presentation of Philip How¬ 
ard, Earl of Arundel. 

Edward Eceiiworth habuit Rectoriatn 
Rendleshani sibi concessam per breve de 
private Sigillo, July 24, 1583. Sed non 
tenuit. 

William Pemberton, S.T.B. was insti¬ 
tuted Nov. 13, 1584, on the presentation 



image. 

for-aidoting of a Cross at the division o 
the.ffciug’s highway between Tunstall and 
Remtfasham j' and probably the monu¬ 
ment of the Priest in the qhaocel was to 
the memory of this Caperbn. 

Johw Hbndy was instituted May 29, 
1375, on the presentation of Sir John de 
Holbrook. 

John de Fqrdham was instituted June 
20, 1387, on the presentation of Sir John. 
Falstaff, knt. Lord of Colvylle's. He was 
before Rector of Westwick in Norfolk,, 
which he exchanged with Hendy. 

Thomas Cobbs was instituted March 28, 
1388, ou the presentation' at the said $ir 
John Falstaff.—Richard .JwAdtesbaro, or 
de Rendlesham, tpeiit. gaVe ihree betas of 
land iq Rendlesfiata to THda» Cpbbk, Rec¬ 
tor there, ad eldrgiindum clausum mansi mi. 

Robert Rbewr. waa instituted. April 30, 

1425, on the presentation. of Maud, the 
relicLof 6>r Hugh-Ifolstaff, knt.; and by 
his W«.l >roved Oct*. 22,1448, he; desired 
to bo Juried in bis own chancel,. 

* i "^' v,: '^iKBETpN' was instituted October 
.>*' on the -presentation of . John 

was;i&iUt«ted J u*je ?0, 1459, 
ntaiio^ Ribg Henry vr.* 
^ j MsR^a^t>» , itaa*July 24, 

Hunt, i b(\C, '.'Fehruaiy, 1821. 


Alexander Kevell, M. A. exhihuit Re- 
vetendo Pain Domino Kpiscopo praesenta- 
tionem Dominie Regime ad Rectoriam de 
Rendlesham in Conntatu SulToluias jam 
vacantem, et ad regiam preeseutationem 
pleno jure, speclantem, Jan. 17, 1593. 
He was also Rector of Blexhall, Chaplain 
to Robert, Bari of Sussex, and living 1618. 

John Oughtrebd. . 

Gkrvase Hubbald, Eboracensis, was 
instituted Oct. 11,1621, on the presenta¬ 
tion of KingtJames I.' He war buried in 
Rendlesham chancel, April 19, 1645. 

William Rwgrave occurs Rectoiv 
1649, and Was buried in the said chaucel, 
1652. - . . 

Richard Hook occurs rector 1653. 

Brian Smith, ,S. T. D. was instituted 
Sept. 16, 1660, on the presentation of 
King Charles II. 

Edmund Stood was instituted July II, 
1672, on the presentation of King Charles 
II. He was also Rector of Tmiatall, and 
died in 1679. 

Edward Keen was instituted Oct. 13, 
1679, on Uie presentation of the said King 
Charles, and died June 17, 1697. 

Josias Ai soi', S. T. B. was instituted 
Aug. 25, 1698, on the presentation of 
King William III. He was also Rector of 
Sudborne, with Orford annexed. 

Lawrence Fchai;i>, M. A. Archdeacon 

ol 
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of Slow, was instituted Oct. '2, 17'22, on 
the presi niatiou of Kmi; George I 

James D’Kvoley, instituterl Nov. 11, 
n.’.O, oil the presentjtiuii of King Gcoigu 

II. 

limiN Howard, instituted March 15, 
1744, on the presentation of the said King 
George II. He was Rector of Chdlisford. 

Samuil Henley, institutedi Ap:il 1(5, 
17S'2, on the presentation of King George 

III. 

Cuthbekt Henley, M. A. instituted 
June 10, 1816, on the presentation of 
King George III. (present Rector.) 

tiencfactions. 

Before llte reign of Henry VIII. 
th ere did belong to this paiish a hmn 
house, with two acres avd a hall of 
land. The house was hurnt down ; 
but by whom the sar'.c was given, 
and for what use is not known. 

John Freer of Oiford, In hU will, 
hearing dale June IS, 1520, devised 
to the Cliurfh of Reudh »huni time 
acres of meadow lying in Rendlesham, 
holden by the copy of C.'oeit IIoil of 
the manor of Low,’ham Hall, lor llte 
payment of the King’s Taske; the 
Church wardens to do if ; arid In keep 
once in a year a dirge and mass for 
him and his friends. These lauds 
weie exchanged with Thos. \!awe, 
gent, in 1G15, for the present t< wu 
lands lying now til Sntipe; and the 
uses then seltled wcie for the pay¬ 
ment of the King's T.iske, the repa¬ 
ration of the Church, aud mainte¬ 
nance of fhc Poor. 

John Fpeuccr, esq. by 1 <s will, 
dated Aug. 1, 17<)f>, gave 120/. towards 
repairing the body of the Cliurch and 
bells; 10/. lowards*rcpair .ig of the 
chancel ; and did devise k.0ff an acre, 
purchased of Robert Miles, lying 
within Rendlesham tftwn land in 
Suape, to the trustees of Rendlesham 
and their heirs for ever, to the same 
uses that Rendlesham town laud there 
is limited, fie tlso paved the nave 
of the Church with Newcastle stone. 
—Elizabeth Spencer, his widow, gave 
a silver salver and sacramental plate 
to this Church, in 17 12, weighing 
15jOZ. adorned with her Arms, Ar¬ 
gent three Catherine wheels within a 
border ingratled Fable, impaled with 
Spencer, all within a lozenge, and 
enriched with a pretty compartment. 

Mary Andalusia, late Baroness Reu- 
dleshnm, also gave to this Church a 
silver llaggon with cover, a silver 
paten and chalice, and a silver offer¬ 
ing dish with neatly embossed edges, 


and in the centre of each of them the 
letters I. II. S. encompassed by a 
filory. 

Leonard Maw, a younger son of 
Simon Maw, above mentioned, was 
horn in this parish in 1573, Master of 
Peter House, and afterwards Master 
of Trinity College in the University 
of Cambridge; and in five years’ 
time discharged that foundation from 
a great debt. He was Chaplain to 
King Charles I. while he wa^ Prince 
of Wales, and wailed on him in Fpain, 
by whom he was made Bishop of Hath 
and Wells in 1628, lie was a good 
scholar, grave preacher, mild man, 
gentiel in his deportment, and died 
at Chiswick, ‘-'•lit. 2, 1629 *. 

. In this parish was born, July 2S, 
and baptised August j'' 1754, Wil¬ 
liam Henry Nassau, Fail ol Rockford, 
Vi-counl Tunbridge, and Baron of 
Enfield, son of the Hon. Rickard Sa¬ 
vage Nassau, and of Ivr (trace Anne, 
Duchess Dowager of Hamilton and 
Brandon, a.lit daughter of Cal ward 
Spencer ot Hcmllcshnin, esq. The 
family estate of the Spencers descend¬ 
ed from the Ou«lus:i of Hamilton to 
her son Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
the lair 1 liuke Hamilton, by whom it 
was sold, aud afterwards pint based 
by Si r Groigo Wumbwe.H, hart, and 
by aim sold to the late P. F. Thellm- 
son, nlf, rwaids created Baron Htu- 
diesham of Rendlesham, by wlioiu Hie 
bouse was considerably enlarged, ami 
the properly much added to by siir- 
■cnsivc jiurt irises. Ho died in Sept. 
lstiS, and was succeeded by John, 
the present and second Lord. 

In Camden's Biitnunia it is said, 
that Redwald, King of the East 
Angles, commonly kept his Court 
here ; he was the first of all that peo¬ 
ple that was baptized and received 
Christianity : but afterwards being 
seduced by his wife, as Bede expresses 
it, in the self-same Church, he had 
one A liar for the Religion of Christ, 
and another Iitllc altar for flic sacri¬ 
fices of devils. Suidhelimis, also, 
Ki g. of Ihe East Angles, was after¬ 
wards baptised in this place by Ccdda 
the Bishop. 

Bishop Gibson, in his Edition of 
Camden, says, that in digging here 
about SO years since, there was found 
an antient Crown, weighing about 60 
ounces, which was thought to have 
belonged to Redwald, or some other 

Ath. (ixon. vol. f. 781. 

king 
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Kin# of the East Angles; but it was 
sold and melted down. 

There are four manors in this pa- 
rish, viz. Nauuton Hall, Cakelon’s, 
Bavent’s, ami Colvj lie's. They arc 
now all vested ill Lord Itendlesham, 
who is the principal propricto* in the 
parish. 

A farm in this parish, known by 
the name of the Hough-Hill, slid to 
have been formerly a residence of 
Edward the Confessor, was part of 
the estate of the Earl of Bristol, and 
sold by him to Mr. Thellosson. It 
came into Lord Bristol's family by 
the marriage of John Lord llcrfey 
(grandfather of the present Earl, who 
was called up to the House of Peers 
during the life-time of his lather, by 
the title of Baron llcrvcy of Ick- 
worth), with Mary, daughter ol Bii- 
gadier General Nicholas I.e Pell; to 
which lady lloiace VV ilpole, Eail of 
Orford, dedicated his Anecdotes of 
Painting, and who, he says, “has con¬ 
versed familiarly with I lit; most agree¬ 
able persons, dead and living, of I lie 
most polished ages, and most polished 
nations;”—and ot' whom Lord Ches¬ 
terfield, iu his Letters to his .Son, thus 
spea ks: 

“The other prison T »hotn t ircomnirnd 
to you is Cady it. ivey. She lias neen 
Lit’d all her ).(.■ at cinnij, ot wlnth ‘he 
lias i. (piiied all the easy nood hiei-dmg 
and politeness, without the lnvolousuess. 
She ha# at! the reading that a woman 
should have, and more than a unman 
ii'H’d to hare, for she muf•I'-.taiids Latin 
pmf-clly well, though she wi.-rly conceals 
it. I>t -siec her to correct ami repiove 
ivery the U’.v-t riror and inaccuracy in 
your mauiici-', nil, address, fee. N r o wo¬ 
man in Bump.* can do .t so well, none 
will do it more readily.” 

And iu auother Letter ; 

“ Apropos, the word pl< always 

puis one in mind of Lady IJcrvey, who 
not only pleases herself, but is the cause 
ol pleas-iug in others—for she can make 
any thing of any body.” 

From the testimony of these two 
distinguished characters who knew 
the world, and the manners of the 
world, as well as any men then living. 
Lady Uervcy appears to have been a 
woman of a richly-cultivated under¬ 
standing, and an elegantly accom¬ 
plished mind— 

“ Fitted or to shine in Courts, 

Or walk the plain with unaffected grace.” 

On opening, a few years since, a 


Pulpit Cloth at Fantrah, 107 

rise of ground in the church-yard, on 
the N orth side of the Church, a great 
number of human hones wete disco¬ 
vered lying confusedly within three 
feet ol the surface; they had evi¬ 
dently been interred without the rites 
of Christian sepulture, and it is sup¬ 
posed tuat bodies of persons were 
there deposited, who had died ol 
some contagion, disease which ra¬ 
pidly carried off a 'urge part of llie 
population. 

At the lasL census flic population 
of the parish comprised 216 souls. 

The accompanying neatly-executed 
Hi awing of Itendlesham Church (see 
Via tv /.) is by Mr. Isaac Johnson, of 
W oodhridge, who has made a draw¬ 
ing of everytrhurch in the county ot 
fMilfolk, with a beauty and exactness 
which renders them well worthy ot 
notice. II. 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 3 1. 

FIND erroneous opinions preva¬ 
lent in so many parts of the coun¬ 
try-upon the light to the Funeral 
Cloth suspended m churches, that f 
am persuaded you will prevent much 
litigation by publishing the particu¬ 
lars el the Margate case, which 4 
look pains lo coiled during a recent 
Hojoinn in the Isle of Thanet. You 
will observe that former accounts 
have been very defective. 

On the death of the Princess Char¬ 
lotte, the Churchwardens of Margate 
directed a mercer to put up mourn 
iog in the chinch. When it had been 
there three months, the V icar caused 
it to he n moved ; and having given 
to the Clo ik and Sexlon the portions 
which they had been accustomed to 
leceive, appropriated the remainder 
to his own use. Six months after- 
w.irds, a demand was made on the 
Vicar for the value of the cloth. 
Whether he returned any answer, I 
know not: if lie did, it was not satis¬ 
factory ; for the Chtuchwardcus 
brought an action, and recovered, 
under the following direction of the 
Judge: — “The freehold of the 
church is in the incumhdnt, and any 
mourning placed in it without his 
knowledge, would he his of right. If 
his consent is asked, he may make his 
own terms, because he may refuse 
altogether. But in this case it ap¬ 
pears he did know that the mourning 
was lo he placed in the church, and 
relying upon general custom, made 

no 
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no claim. Therefore as he stated uo 
terms, be must give up the doth.” 

Fart of the above written state¬ 
ment has appeared in jrour pages; 
but uo part of the following is known 
beyond the boundaries of Margate. 

Before the action was tried, the 
late Queen died. The Churchwardens 
were requested by the Parishioners 
to put the Church in mourning, but 
refused. The Vicar caused it to he 
done at his own expence. 

The preceding narrative indicates 
au unpleasant misunderstanding be¬ 
tween the Vicar and Churchwardens; 
and those persons who are acquainted 
only with the newspaper^ report of' 


the trial, have been surprised when 
I mentioned the conclusion of the 
business, so honourable to alt the 
parties. 

When the trial had taken place, 
the Churchwardens, by desire of the 
Parishioners, presented to the Vicar 
the full amount of all his law charges, 
with an assurance that the question 
had been tried without any feeling of 
disrespect towards him. 

Oil the death of the late King, the 
same Churchwardens put the Church 
in mourning, and left the cloth at 
the sole disposal of the Vicar. 

Yours, &C. VOYAGBUfl. 
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SHROPSHIRE. 

“ Parc thee well, great heart' — 
ill-weav’d ambition, how much art thou shrunk ! 

When that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom for it was too small a hound ; 

Hut now, two paces of the vilest earth 

Is room enough : — This earth, that hears thee dead, 

Hears not alive so stout a gentleman. 

If thou wer't sensible of courtesy, 

I should not make so great a shew of zeal: — 

Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to heaven ! 

Thy ignominy sleep with thee in the grave, 

I5ut not remember’d in thy epitaph !” 

Prince Henry's Soliloquy over ihs body of Hotspur in the fuul oj Shrewsbury. 

Shahspeate's Henry IP. part i. 

SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

Boundaries , North, Chester, and detached part of Flint: East, Stafford . 
South, Worcester, Hereford, and Radnor: West, Montgomery aud Den¬ 
bigh. 

Greatest lengthy 49; greatest breadth, 3 6; circumference, 218; square , 1403 
miles. 

Province, Canterbury. * Dioceses , Hereford, Lichfield and Coventry, St. 
Asaph, and a detached part (containing the parishes of Clavcrley, Hales 
Owen, and Worfield) in Worcester. Circuit, Oxford. 

ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 

British Inhabitants, Cornavii and Ordovices. 

Homan Province, Flavia Cscsaricnsis. Stations, Bravinium, Rush bury : Me¬ 
diolanum, Chesterton, or Whitchurch : Rulupium, Rowton, or near Wcm: 
Sariconium, Bury-hiil: Uriconium, Wro qter: Usacona, Reil-hill Ocony- 
ate, or Sheriff Hales. 

Saxon Heptarchy , Mercia. 

alntiquilies. British Encampments of Brocard’s Castle; Burrow-hill; Bury 
ditches on Tonglcj-hill; Caer C.tradock, near Church Stretton (on which, 
according to some writers, was fought the last battle between Caraclacus 
and Ostorius Scapula, but other authors, with more probability, assign the 
scene of combat to Coxwnl! Knoll in Herefordshire); on Clee Hills; near 
C/un ; the Gaer ; lien Dinas, near Oswestry ; and on the Wrekcii. Homan 
Encampments of Bury walls, near Hawkstone; the walls near Chesterton ; 

ami 
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and the remains of Uriconium at Wroxcter. Saxon Earth Works, OfFa’s 
dyke, and Watts dyke. Danish Camp , near Cieobury Mortimer. Abbeys 
of Buildwas (founded in 1135 by Roger, Bp. of Chester); Hales Owen 
(erected by Peter dc Rupibus, Bp. of Winchester, in the reign of John) ; 
JIaughmond (built in 1100 by William Fitzalan, Lord of Oswestry, who, 
with many of his descendants, was buried there) ; Liileshull (where the body 
of St. Alkmund was originally deposited, but afterwards removed to Derby. 
The West door-way is a vei^ beautiful receding Saxon arch) ; Much Wcm- 
Jock (founded by Milburga, daughter of Merewald, King of Mercia, who 
was its first Abbess, and was buried there 660); Shrewsbury (a mitred 
abbey, dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, founded in 1083 by Roger de 
Montgomery, the first Norman Karl of Shrewsbury, who became one of its 
monks, and was buried in the Church, where his monument still remains. 
The West window is particularly beautiful) , and White Abbey, near Albur- 
bury (the first bouse in this Kingdom ot Monks of the order of Grand- 
mont). Priories of Brumfield,; Chirbury ; and While Ladies. Churches 
of Burford ; Cieobury Mortimer ; E]Iesmcre ; Hales Owen; iludnet a cir¬ 
cular- tower) ; Kinlet; Liileshull; Lontow (22C*feet long, 75 broad, length 
of transept 123) ; Morville ; Newport; blnlliia.il; St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury 
(chancel window of curious painted glass; spire“216 feet high); St. Alk- 
muml’s steeple (1S4 feet high); and Touge. Chapel ol' Kdstaston. Fonts 
of (luatford and St. Mary Shrewsbury. Stone pulpit , Shrewsbury abbey 
garden. Castles of Acton Burnell ; Alberbury; Bridgnorth (Iomuled in 
012 by Elheltlcda, the: heroic daughter of Alfred; its tower stands 17 feet 
out oi' the perpendicular); Cause; Clun lfoptoti; Luur.ow (seat of the 
Lords Presidents of the Marches); Middle; Moreton-Corbel; Oswestry; 
Rcd-castlc; Shrewsbury (founded by Roger de Montgomery, its Earl, in 
1064) ; Sibdon ; Stoke; WatflesboroOgli ; aud Whittington (scene of 
Dovaston’s Poem of “ Fitz Ouarine”). Mansions of Boscobell, Shrews¬ 
bury Council-house (in which Charles 1. kept his court) ; White-hall, Bell- 
stouc-house, and Jones’-mausion. Statue of Richard, Duke of York, fa¬ 
ther of Edward IV. taken from the gate on the old Welsh bridge, and now 
on the Market-house, Shrewsbury. Caves at Burcot, near Worfield; Ky- 
nastou’s at Ness Cliff; and Ogo at Llanymyncch. 

Shrewsbury, called by the Britons Pengwerne, was the capital of the prin¬ 
cipality of Powis. Its Abbey contains the body of the chaste St. Winifrid, 
which was removed to it, in the reign of Stephen, from Cwithcrin in Den¬ 
bighshire, where it was first entombed. The Seal of the Corporation, en¬ 
graved iu 1425, exhibits a curious representation of the town. 

At Woda-house, near Cieobury Mortimer, was one of the earliest esta¬ 
blishments of Augustine Priars, or Friars Eremites, in this Kingdom. 

PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 

Hirers. Bell-brook; Bore-brook; Bow; Camlet; Ceriog; Clive; Clun; 
Coal brook ; Corve; Dee; Elf-brook; KctleJ; Ledwich; Mar-brook; 
Meule-brook ; Morda-brook; Merles; Oney, or Ovy; Perry; Quenny ; 
Rea; Roden; Severn*; Shcl-brook; Strad-brook; Stratford; Tcme; 
Terne; Vyrnwey; Warfe; and Warren. 

Inland Navigation. Canals of Doningtou wood; Dudley extension ; Etu.es- 
«EiiE; Kelley; Kington; Leominster; Montgomeryshire; Shrewsbury 
(tunnel near A tcliam 070 yards long); Shropshire; and Marquess of Staf¬ 
ford's.— Severn river. 

Lakes. Acton Burucll-pool; Ad-mcre ; Ancolt-pool; Aston-pool; Bcau- 
merc; Berrington-lake; Black-mere, near Ellesmere; Black-mere, near 
Whitchurch; Chctwynd-pool; Cole-mere; C rose-mere ; Elles-merc (116 
acres); Fenny-mere; Isle-pool; Kettle-mere; Llwynliys-pool; Mariou- 
pooJ, near Middle ; Martou-pool, near Wortbin ; Newton-mere; Oss-mere; 
Showsdcn-pool; Shrawardiiic-water (40 acres); White-mere; and White- 
stick-pool. 

Eminences and Fiews. Acton Burnell hills; Api.ey park terrace (pro¬ 
bably the finest in Europe) ; Armon-hiH ; Baiston-hill; Borough-hill ; 
Brierley-hill; Caeh, Cara dock; Cause-castle; the Clee hills (viz. Titten- 

sur 
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sor Clee 1800 feet, find Brown Cleo) ; Cainham; Clive-hiII ? Cothcrcolt- 
hill ; Ellesmere Bowling-green Frodsley lulls* Giin-liill ; flawkstone 
grounds (the Column, on the top of which is a statue of Sir Rowland 
Hill, the (irat Protestant Lord Mayor of London t the Tower; Pauli point; 
and Iled-castle); Ilaughnioiid-hill (on which the Scotch Earl Douglas* 
on his (light (min the liattlc of Shrewsbury, was taken prisoner, his horse 
having fallen in galloping down the hill)j. Hope Bowdler; Horse-hay; 
The Lawley ; seat at the, Lcasunes, inscribed ** Divina Gloria Ruris 
Leaton-slielf; Lincoln’s-hill, in Coal-hrook-dale; Longmont; Lyth-hill; 
Middle-hill; Ness-clill'; Orton-hank ; Ponlcsfurd-liill; Pym-liill; Sel.iltyn 
mountain ; Shrcwshury-easllc watch lower, and Lord Hill’s Column ; 
Sharp-stones; Stiim:r-stunes (on which, May 27, 181:1, a cloud buret, and 
swept away homes nulls, bridges, trees, cattle, and almost every inter¬ 
vening obstacle between it ami the Severn, which rose considerably, and 
many lives were lost); Vincis, near Ludlow; Wenlock-cdge; Wrekiic 
1090 feet above the Severn. 

Natural Curiosities. Ocongatc, aluminous; Coal-hrook-dale and Pilchford, 
bituminous; Adinarlon,* Hoolhby, Hanley, Kingley-wck, Prolley-moor, 
and Sutton, saline and chalybeate springs. Scenery of Coal-brook-dale, in 
which are found many extraneous fossils. Morse Common, i.."ir Bridg- 
Jiorth, 5 miles long by 2\ broad. The Shelton Oak (which it is said Owen 
Glyndwr ascended to reconnoitre before the battle of Shrewsbury) height 
of main trunk 41 feet 10 inches, circumference 44 feet 8 inches. Numerous 
peat mosses. Tins county is famed for the longevity of its inhabitants; 
some of the more remarkable instances ate noticed in the Biography and 
Miscellaneous Remarks. 

Public Edifices. Shrewsbury, English Bn. idol, founded 1709, 400 feet long, 

7 arches (central arch, span 00 feel, height 40), cost 10 , 000 /. : Welsh 
Bridge, completed 1795, ‘Job feci long, 5 arches, cost about 11,000/. ; both 
Bridges were Iniilt by voluntary subscription: Infirmary Iomuled IT13, 
opened 1747 : House of Industry iiiiished, for a Foundling Hospital, in 
17 65, cost 12,000/.: St. Chad’s Church, a circle, diameter 100 feel: Town- 
hall completed 1785, cost 11,000/.: Gaol finished 1793, architect, Hay¬ 
cock (who built the Town-hall), cost 80,000/. Doric Column commemora¬ 
tive of Lord Hill's victories, 116 feet 6 inches high, on which is a statue of 
his Lordship, 17 feet, finished June 18, 1816, the anniversary of the battle 
of Waterloo, cost 5973/. 13#. 2d. Military Depot, architect Wyatt, erected 
1806; Theatre; S c | )( , ( >| founded by Edward VI.; Market-house creeled in 
1595. Millington's Hospital Allats, Bowdlcis, Subscription, Bell's and 
Lancastcrian Chanty Schools.—Build was Iron Bridge, one arch, span 130 
feet, rise 24 feet, cast by Coal-brook-dalc Company from plan of Thomas 
Telford, erected J7?.U. Cieobury Mortimer School, founded by Sir Ed¬ 
ward Childe. Coal-brooK-Male Iron Bridge, one arch, spin 100 feet 6 
inches, height 40 feet, weight of iron 3781 tons, cast by the Company from 
plan of Abraham Dar!/y, erected 1779. Dorringlon School founded by 
Thomas Allcock, 1627. Drayton (school founded by Sir Rowland Hill, 
1553; Hales Owen School. Ludlow Cross; Market-house; Guildhall; 
School founded by Edward Vi. 1552; Hosier’s Alms-houses. Oswestry 
Town-house; School founded by Davy Holbcach ; Alms-houses erected 
by William Adams, 1656. Wellington Church; and Charily School. 
Wcm School, founded by Sir Thomas Adams, 1050. Whitchurch Church, 
erected 1722; School. 

Scats. Walcot Park, Diuham House, and Stoner House, Earl ofPowis, Lord 

Lieutenant of the County. 

Acton Burnell, Sir E. J. Stnylh, hart. Ash, Misses llcnyon. 

-Reynold, Sir Andrew Corbet, hart. Ashford Court, C. Ji. Walker, esq. 

-Round, Sir F. K. E. Acton, hart. -Hall, T. B. Ricketts, esq. 

Adderley Hall, Sir Corbet Corbet, bait. Aston, near Oswestry, W. Lloyd, esq. 

Aldenham, Sir F. R. E. Acton, bart. —-near SlufTnall, J. Moultrie, esq. 

All Strelton, Rev. Richard Wilding. Attinciiam House, Lord Berwick. 

Apley, near Bridgnorth, T. Whitmore,esq. Badger, late J. II. liiowne, esq. 

—— near Wellington, W. Charlton, esq. Bank House, Mrs. Reynolds. 

Bel- 
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Belmont, J. V, Lovett, esq. 

Bclsardine, II. damage, esq. 

Tlenl hull flail, F. It. Harries, esq. 
Beningicii, Hon. and R< v. It. Hill. 
Bemiek House, M■ •=. Powys. 

Berwick, Gieat, II. Belton, e»q. 

Belton Hall, W. C. Norcup, esq. 

Betton Strange, it. Scott, esq. s 
Bicton, Mrs. Jenkins. 

Bitch Hall, Mrs. Main waring. 

Bittcrley Couit, Rev. J. Walcot. 
Boreatton, Rowland Hunt, esq. 

Bourton, B. Lawley, esq. 

Bradley, Mrs. Congreve. 

Broom Ilall, II. P. T. Aubrey, esq. 
Buutingsdjle Hall, W. Taylcur, esq. 
Burcott, It. Ktnciy, esq. 

Buiford, Hon. and Rev. G. Rushont? 
Burwarlon Hall, Viscount Boyne. 
Camham Court, Rev. \V. Cuicor. 
Caughley Place, R. B W, Browne, o-qr 
Cayuton House, VV. Briscoe, t ■•(]. 
Chailtou Hill, li. Jenkins, e-q. 
CJies-.vardrica, Ilcory J.irv s, e-q. 
Chetwyud P.nk, T. Boiough, c>q. 
Chickenball, F. Taylor, isq. 

Childs Krcal, Sir Co>ln l Corbet, bait. 
Chilton Grose, laic W. Jones, esq. 
Cliorley, T. Crump, esq. 

Cleobnry, Norili, T. Mytton, esq. 
Clovcrly Hall, R. Dodd, esq. 

Cluugci ford, Rev, John Rook", jnn. 
Coalbrook-dale, F. Duoy, esq. 

Condover Hall, K. \V r , Smith Owen, c^q. 
Colon Hall, H. L. Lee, esq. 

Cound Hall, J. C. Pelham, esq. 

Crank Hill, F. Waltord, c-.q. 

Crickton, T. Harries, esq. 

Damford Hall, — Rcnymi, esq. 
Davenport, VV. Y. Davenport, csq. 

Decker ilill, Thomas Bishtoii. esq. 
Diddlehni y, or Delhiuy, B;> of Woicester. 
Dint Hill, J. Rather, esq. 

Downtou Ilall, Sir C. VV. II. Houghton, 
bait. 

Dudmaston Hall, W. W. Whitiroie, esq. 
Baton, J. Williams, esq. 

Kdstaston Ilall, Mis. Payne. 

Edymond, Rev. J. D. Pigott. 

Eudniss, T. Barulield, esq. 

By ton House, Thomas Ey'on, esq. 
Farmcotf, Richard Tyrwhitt, esq. 

Fern Hall, Hurt Sitwell, esq. 

Ferney Hall, John Elliot, esq. 

Frode»ley Park, Sir J. T. C. Edwards, bt. 
Gatacre Park, Colonel Gatacre. 
Glanyravon, Lawton Tarry, esq. 

Grange, near Ellesmere, Gen. DeSpard. 
Great Ness, J. Edward, esq. 

Hall,The, uear Shrewsbury, It. Wingfield, 
esq. 

Walston, T. Mytton, esq. 

Hardwick, near Ellesmere, Sir J. K. Pow¬ 
ell, bart. 

-near Shrewsbury, Lord dill. 

Hatton Grange, Edmund Plowdcn, esq. 
Ilaughton Hall, It. Benyou, esq. 


Hawkstonk, Sir John Hill, bart. 
Ilayes, J, Selway. esq. 

Heath House, Thomas Beale, esq, 
Henley Hall, J. Knight, esq. 

Hoailey Giauge, Culontl Sainton, 
Hodnel, Reginald Heber, esq. 

Hope Bowdler, late W. C. Hart, esq. 
Hopton Court, T, B. Botfudd, esq. 

Isle of (Ip Rossal, F. Saudford, esq. 
Kilsall, J. Bishton, esq. 

Kiiilet Hall, Willem Childe, esq. 
Knotlori Hall, E. Kynastou, esq. 
Leasowi’s, The, — Aitwood, esq. 

T.extern Lodge, J. A. Lloyrl, esq. 

I.eigl. on, Thomas Kynnerslcy, esq. 
Lmloy Hull, B. More, esq. 

Ll.muorda, H. VV'. Wynne, esq. 
Llwyingroas, J. Fvans, M.D. 

• Lodge, flip, T. R. Silivay, esq. 

Lm. foul ifall, Ralph Luke, tsq. 
I.ongner, Robert Burton, esq. 

Long.ior, Rev* Au.hde.ii on Col bet. 
LoLiiu Hull, Sir Baldwin Leighton, bart. 
I.udtoid Paik, N. I,. Cli.iillou, c,q. 
Lutwyehe, Ralph llen-on, esq. 

I.yilley Ilayes, Rev. John Wilts. 

Lj lmood Ilall, T. Pan, esq. 
Maonsler, VV. B. Attiehl, e.-q. 

Maitoii, R. All heiley, esq. 

Mauley, So halwarJ Rloiial, bart. 

Milliiiqluu, W. Pugh. esq. 

Milliehcpe, Fhi.m is P. tnheitori, esq. 
Moot Hall, Philip Remngton, esq. 
Aluoie Paik, R. Sal.vey, esq. 

Moor, The,— Walcot, esq. 

Moreton Corbet, . v ii Andiew Coibet. 
Mai ton tsay, Mis. H> her. 

J’.li ivill Hall, Henry Acton, csq. 

Mount hiou, H. P. T. Auhriy, esq. 
Neicli Hill, T. Rishton, esq. 

Nursety, The, J. F. M. Dovi.slon, esq. 
Oakley House, Rev. IKibelt O.ikeley. 
Oaklev Paik, lion. H. R. Clive. 

Oat ley Paik, A. Matthew, esq. 
Oidbury, Rev. — I.Wer. 

Onslow, John Wmgli.dd, esq. 

Oileton, 'JVilliam Cliuhie, e-q. 

Park Hail, C. Kmebaut, Csq. 
Pentiessant, A,, hhentori, esq. 
l’eplow Ilall, Sir Aithur Pigolt. 

Pettoii, William .''jiarling, e?q. 
Pitehhiril Park, Hon. Cecil Jeiikiuson. 
PJas Yolleu, C. Morrill, csq. 
Porkingiou, VV. Ounsby Gore, esq. 
Pradoe, Hon. Thomas Kenyon. 
Prescott, Joseph Mieclestune, esq. 
Pieston Moitntfoid, J. Pany, esq. 
Prioi’s Lee, B. Rowley, tsq. 

—— . - R. Moiinltoid, csq. 

Ro>s Hull, F. Knyvet Leighton, esq. 
ltovcries House, Rev. K. Walcot. 
Rowton Castle, Mrs. Lyster. 

Ri.yton Hall, JV1 isscs Kynaston. 

Rye Bank, Rev. Richanl 11 ill. 

Ryton Grove, E. Pemberton, csq. 

St. James, J. Stainer, csq. 

Saudford Hall, T. Samllord, csq. 


Sansaw 
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Sansaw Hall, Rev. Dr. Gardner. 

Seifton, Rev. W. Johnston. 

Shavington Hall, Viscount Kilmorey. 
Shawbury Park, Sir Andrew Corbet, bart. 
Sliiflhall Manor, Sir G. W. Jerningham, 
bart. 

Sibdon Castle, J. F. Baxter, esq. 
Spoonhill, Sir Robert Lawley, bart. 
Stanley Hall, Sir T. J. T. Joncs/bart. 
Stockton, Rev. C. Whitmore. 

Stoke Castle, — Harper, esq. 

Styche, William Chvc, esq. 

Sundover House, Mrs. Corbet. 

Swan Hill, Mrs. Lloyd. 

Sweeney, T. N. Parker, esq. 

Tedsmere Hall, T. B. Owen, esq. 


Tong Castle, George Durant, esq. 

Tong Lodge, Robert Slaney, M.D. 
Totterton House, Rev. J. B. Bright. 
Walford, R. Mucclestone, esq. 

Wallop Iln.ll, S. A. Severne, esq. 
Wattiesborough, Sir Robert Leighton, bart. 
Wellington, Rev. J. Eyton. 

West Coppice, Mis. Smitheman. 

Whitton, J. Topp, esq. 

Willey, C. W. Forester, esq. 

Wollcrton Hall, — Clive, e»q. 

Woodcote, John Cotes, esq. 

Woodhill, Mrs. Venables. , 

Wood house, William Owen, esq. 
Wrorkwaidine, W. J.. Childe, esq. 

Wythe lord Hall, P. Charlton, esq. 


Peerage. Berwick Barony to Hill of Ailing hum: Bradford Earldom and 
Barony and Newport Viscounty to, Bridgeman: Clun and Oswaldcstrie, 
or Oswestry Baronies, tl> Howard, Duke of Norfolk : Ellesmere Barony 
to Egerton, Earl of Bridgewater; Harley Barony to Jlarlcy, Earl of Ox¬ 
ford and Mortimer: 'Onslow Earldom and Barony to (Lisle-v: Shrews¬ 
bury Earldom to Talbot, premier Earl : — of Ilawkstone and Hardwick, 
Hill Barony to Hill: of Knockyn, Strange Barony to Murray Duke 4 )f 
Athol in Scotland : of Ludlow, Clive Viscounty : of Cherbury Herbert Ba¬ 
rony, and of Walcot Clive Barony, to Clive Earl of Powis. 

Members to Parliamenl for the County 2 ; Bishop's Castle 2 ; Bridgnorth 2 ; 
Ludlow 2 ; Shrewsbury 2 ; Weulock 2 ; total 12 . 

Produce. Coal, iron, lead, lime-stone, marble, free-stone, slate, pipe-clay, 
marie. Wheat, barley, rye, oats, peas, beans, turnips, potatoes, hay, hops. 
Timber. Peat. Cattle, sheep, cheese, bolter, brawn. 

Manufactures. Iron, nails, glass, china, carlhcn-warc, tobacco pipes, flan¬ 
nels, 'Welsh webs, cotton, coarse linen, bags, thread, horse-hair sealing, 
paper, leather, gloves, hardware, cloth, stockings, dying, Shrewsbury cakes. 


POPULATION. 

Hundreds 12. Liberties 2, and Honour 1. Whole Parishes 206, and parts 
of parishes 21. Market towns 17. Houses 36,635. 

Inhabitants. Males 95,842 ; females 98,456 ; total 194,298. 

Families employed in agriculture 16,693 ; in trade 16,744; in neither 6,022 ; 
total 39,459. 

Baptisms. Male.? 2866; femmes 2680 .—Marriages 1390.— Burials. Males 


1790; females 1694. 


Places having 

1 Joil-e 

not less 
Inhab. 

than 1000 Inhabitants. 

Houses.. 

Inbah. 

Slirew'.bmy (■■Jjiiial). 

6 .'Of 

16600 

Matins L"e in Dawiey Parish 

380 

162i > 


1718 

8213 

6*88 


.337 

15 1 >. 

Hair.. Oui-n .. . 

iVpo 

Hodiiet. 

.273 

1400 

Ellesmere . 

11 

5639 

t’hirbmy .... 

.281 

1475 

Madfley Market . 

1 ()d 5 

5076 

Whittington. 

248 

1460 

1177 

4850 

4386 

Wem .. 

Mi)l 

139.> 

Bridgenorth . 

1622 

Weston Hwaney, Tie ? 

1375 

Ludlow . 

866 

4150 

Ilaeh, and Tretonna... £ 


TShitFna.II. 

804 

4061 

Bishop's Castle . 

.295 

1367 

Oswestry . 

751 

3179 

Worth'Id . 

.263 

1339 

Prayton-iu-Hales. 

olS 

3570 

Slotiisden............. 

.237 

1328 

Lille.shall . 

559 

3030 

Claverlc'y. 

290 

1305 

Pices. 

<580 

2846 

C'ondover. 

.192 

1289 

Whitchurch ... 

550 

2589 

Ponlesbtiry. 

.161 

1174 

Newport.. 

478 

2114 

Dawiey Parva, in Dawiey £ 

210 

1158 

Much Weriloi k. 

404 

2u79 

Magna Parish .£ 

Dawiey Magna. 

585 

2050 

Banctmrch . 

.186 

1142 

Wombrid 

400 

194-t 

Kinncr»lr-y . 

,220 

1117 

Wruckwardine 

406 

1930 

Billei ley . 

.197 

1103 

Ercall Magna 

292 

1795 

Stanton Lacy . 

,203 

1026 

Priors Lee with O.ikingale 

036 

1788 





T htl places, 39; houses 22,488; inhabitants 112,645. 

(To be continued.) Mr, 
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1821.] Girgenti, or Agrigenti, in Sicily, described. 


Mr. Urban, Qveen-Sq* Bloomsbury. 
HE annexed Chut represents the 
city of Girgenti and its environs, 
according to a Survey taken on the 
spot, 1817, by Capt. W. H. Smyth, 
R, N. Kut. of St. Ferdinand and of 
Merit. (See Plate II.) * 

The sites of many antient ruins 
are thus denoted : 

A . Temple of Apollo. 

B. Temple of Castor and Pollux. 

C. Temple of Hercules. 

I). Temple of Jove. 

F., Temple of Esculapius. 

F. Temple of Juno Luciua. _ 

G. Temple of Concord.—This Do¬ 
ric Temple has all its columns, en¬ 
tablature, pediments, and walls en- # 
tire, with part of the roof wanting. 
It is now converted into a Church, 
consecrated to St. Gregory, Bishop 
of Girgenti. 

II. The Quarries. 

I. Gate of Gclon.— J. Orea Gale. 

Girgenti, or Agrigenti, is a town in 
Sicily, near the South coast of the 
valley of Mazzara, built on the ruins 
of antient Agrigentum, or Agragas*, 
so celebrated in classical history. It 
is situated on the mountain where 
formerly stood the citadel of Coca- 
lus t, and on the bank of the river 
St. Blaise. It is 47 miles South of 
Palermo, and three miles North of 
the sea-coast, in North lat. 37° 22', 
East long. 13° 35'. 

Thefport of Girgenti is very dif¬ 
ferent from the mole of the antient 
Agrigentum, which was at the mouth 
of the Acragas, and of which not a 
single trace is left. It is subject 
to the same inconvenience as the 
harbours of Apulia and Calabria, 
which is that ot being liable to he 
tilled up equally by two opposite 
winds, viz. the South-easterly aud 
North-westerly. The two piers erect¬ 
ed to remedy this inconvenience hav¬ 
ing beeu found insufficient, the Go¬ 
vernment has been obliged, as at Cor¬ 
tona, to employ galley slaves for 
empty iug and cleansing the entrance 
of the port, at the expense of upwards 
of 1500/. per ann. i nor can their labo¬ 
rious work be abandoned, on account 
of the importance of this harbour in 


the exportation of commodities from 
all the Southern parts of Sicily, and 
the shelter it affords to the Neapoli¬ 
tan vessels in the seas most exposed 
to the Barbary corsairs. It is in fact 
the only haven on the whole South 
coast of Sicily. 

Near the Mole are the magazines 
of the “ Caricatore the richest of 
Sicily, consisting of caverns or cis¬ 
terns cut out or the rock, in which 
the corn is preserved, without the 
least injury. These magazines beloug 
to the King, and secure the subsist¬ 
ence of the island. Foreign mer¬ 
chants resort here to purchase the 
surplus, after reserving enough for 
the home consumption. The King 
is accountable for the corn lodged 
here, and the proprietors have only a 
small sum to pay for store-house rent. 

Girgenti stands on a bill about 
1300 feet above the level of the sea, 
from whence it has a grand appear¬ 
ance, which, however, falls on on 
approaching, as it it irregular and 
dirty. 

Nearly all the streets are impass¬ 
able, not only for carriages, but even 
for mules, owing to the mountainous 
situation of the town. 

The population falls far short of 
that of antient Agrigentum, which 
was estimated at 800,000 1 but Gir- 
genli, which was the antient Castle, 
the suburb of Camico, and that built 
by Henry and Constance in the 13th 
century, is reduced to 15,000 persons, 
generally poor and of a melancholy 
appearance. 

The nobility are poor, and live in 
great privacy. The merchants are 
wholly taken up with their own af¬ 
fairs ; they sc£ nobody but at the Ex¬ 
change. Withont society, and with¬ 
out amusements, every body is, or 
appears to be, gloomy and devout. 

There arc many public buildings, 
of which the Cathedral, a large and 
heavy structure of the ISlh century, 
is the most remarkable; in it is kept, 
as a baptismal font, the celebrated 
sarcophagus, bearing the bas-relief, 
supposed to represent the death of 
Adonis. 

Near the Temple of Castor and Pol- 



* Agrigentum derived its name from Agragas, the original name of the city, both of 
which were so called from the country aKgayv—acrage, on account of its fertility. 

•f* Lib. ix. p. 560. ed. Casaub. 
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lux, there wai once a large lake, call¬ 
ed the Piscina, seven stadia in circuit, 
and 20 cubits deep; it was cut out 
of the solid rock, and the water was 
conveyed to it from the hills. In this 
lake-great quantities of fish were bred 
for the public (easts; and numerous 
were the swaus and wild fowl on its 
surface for the amusement of the Ci¬ 
tizens, and the depth of it prevented 
an enemy from surprising the Town 
from that side. This once beautiful 
lake is now nearly dry, there only 
being a small run of water in the cen¬ 
tre, and converted into a very fertile 
garden. , 

The following Account of the an- 
lient city of Agrigcnluuf may be inte¬ 
resting : 

Antient Historians state that Dib- 
dalus fled to this spot for protection 
against Minos, and built many consi¬ 
derable edifices for Cocaltis, King of 
the island* * * § . Polybius says, it was 
founded by a colony of Rhodians, 
and that it was situated oil a rock, 
and guarded by a fortress, to which 
there was only one way of access; and 
that in the citadel there was a Tem¬ 
ple of Minerva, and also of Jupiter 
Atabyrius, who was worshipped under 
this appellation, in the isle of Rhodes. 

Thucydides + relates, that Acragas 
was founded by a colony from Gela, 
under the command of Aritoniius 
and Pyslillus, in the 50th Olympiad, 
or 579 before Christ. It si-oil be¬ 
tween the rivers Agragas and ifypsa; 
the former of which is now called 
Finnic di Gcrgcnli, and Fiunc di san 
Binggio ; and the other, Finnic Drago. 
The situation of Agrigentum was ad¬ 
mirably adapted to the purposes of 
defence, commerce, ami pleasure. It 
was guarded by a barrier of rocks, 
which were strongly fortified, shel¬ 
tered by pleasant hills, and enjoyed 
the view of a spacious plain, watered 


[Feb. 

by the Acragas, and a convenient port 
or emporium at the mouth of the 
river. 

Its free government and commer¬ 
cial spirit raised it to a degree of 
wealth and power, exceeded only by 
those < 5f Syracuse. Its buildings of 
every kind were maguificent and 
splendid. Resides the Temples of 
Minerva and Jupiter Atabyrius, that 
of Jupiter Olympus deserves parti¬ 
cular notice. According to Diodorus 
Siculus it was 340 feet long^, (iO 
broad, and 120 feet high, with beau¬ 
tiful columns ami porticos, and bas- 
reliefs and paintings, executed with 
exquisite taste- On the East side the 
Rattle of the Giants was exhibited; 
under the West the Cap'ore of Troy, 
with the figures of the heroes in their 
appropriate costumes; but this Tem¬ 
ple was never finished ; and at the 
present day [| Lhere is not one stone 
remaining upon another, and it is 
scarcely possible to discover the 
traces of its plan and dimensions. 

The inhabitants of Agrigentum, 
with all their advantages, were cor¬ 
rupted and enfeebled by luxury aud 
pleasure, and fell a sacrifice to the 
power of their enemies. Empedocles, 
one of the wisest and best philoso¬ 
phers of antiquity, attempted to re¬ 
form them, and reproached V them 
with devoting themselves every day 
to pleasure, as if they wire to die on 
the morrow, and with building their 
houses, as if they were to live for 
ever. They were no less distinguish¬ 
ed for their hospitality than for their 
magnificence and luxury. 

Gcllius, a rich citizen, placed por¬ 
ters at his gale, Io invite strangers 
to take their repast, and rest in his 
house; and he is said to iiave once 
entertained 500 horsemen with meat, 
drink, aud clothes. 

Xinelus, oh being successful at the 
Olympic games, made his public entry 


* King of Sicily, who hospitality rn ril Dccdalus, when he tied fioin Minos, King 
of Crete, whom he bait nffct.ilcd, by -on of his imprudence in assisting Pasiphae 
in the gratification of ln*t unnatural denres. The incensed Monarch pursued Daedalus, 
ami having an iv.-d <it Sicily, was entertained by Cocaltis with dissembled friendship, 
and that he might nor dehvei to him a man whose ingenuities and abilities he well 
knew, put Minos to death. It is, however, said by some, that it was one of the daugh¬ 
ters of Cocalus who put Minus In death, by detaining turn so long in a bath till he 
fainted, after which they suffocated linn. This happened 3 j ycais before the Trojan War, 

-f* Hist. lib. iv. p. 330, Annul, |>. 23. ed, Dukeri. 

J Lib. xni. tom. i. p. 607. od. Wesselmg. 

§ It is doubtful whether Ihev dimensions a*-e correct, -is the extent of the mins 
could not be traced 340 feel in 1316; but it is certain tins Temple was vciy cxUnsive. 
|| Swinburne's Travels, vol. IV. p. 24. 

% Diogenes Laertius, 1. 8. sigm. 63. vol. I. p. 532. 
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on his return to the city, with 300 
white horses. 

Phalaris* usurped the Sovereignty 
of Agrigentum it) the 2d jearof'the 
52d'Olympiad (before*Christ 5M ), and 
having possessed it about 16 years, 
shared the common fate of grants, 
and is said to have been put to death 
by his own bull. 

After the death of Phalaris, the 
Agrigentines enjoyed their liberty 
about 00 yearsi at the end of which, 
Theron assumed the sovereign autho¬ 
rity. Under his government, which was 
just and moderate, Agrigentum was 
tranquil and secure i and in conse¬ 
quence of his union with his son-in- 
law, Gelon, King of Syracuse, in a war 
against the Carthagiuians, Sicily was 
for a time delivered from her African 
oppressors. He was succeeded by his 
son, Thrasybulus, who was deprived 
of the royal authority; and Agrigen¬ 
tum was restored to her old demo- 
cralica! government. Its tranquil¬ 
lity was interrupted by Ducctius, 
a chief of the mountaineer descend¬ 
ants of the Siculi, but restored by 
the co-opcratiou of the Syracusans. 

The union of the Agrigentines and 
Syracusans did not tong continue; 
and the former, after an unsuccess¬ 
ful contest, were obliged to submit 
to humiliating terms of peace. The 
enemies with whom they had next to 
contend wcqp the Carthaginians, who 
routed their armies, took their city, 
and almost extirpated their race. 

The situation of Agrigentum, on 
that Coast of Sicily which faced 
Africa, and its prodigious wealth, in¬ 
duced Hannibal (in the 92d Olympiad, 
before Christ 410) to open his cam¬ 
paign will) the siege of that city, and 
the event was peculiarly distressing 
to the inhabitants. Those who were 
able to remove during the progress 
of the siege, which lasted eight 
months, went to Gela; those who 
were left behind were put to the 
sword by the orders of HUnilco ; and 
the riches of a city, which had con¬ 
tained 200,000 inhabitants, and •which 
had never been plundered, were rilled 
hy the couquernrs. The city itself 
was reduced to ruins. 

Agrigentum remained 50 years bu¬ 
ried under its own ruins, till Timo- 

* A name familiar to most, on ac¬ 
count of hi9 cruelly, and the brazen bull 
in which he tmtured his eiieinie?. 


leon, after vanquishing the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and restoring liberty to Si¬ 
cily, collected the descendants of the 
Agrigentines, and sent them to re¬ 
establish the habitations of their an¬ 
cestors. Such was the .vigotir and 
success of their exertions, that Agri- 
gentum *was soon in a condition, to 
arrogate supremacy over ail the Si¬ 
cilian rcpubii.es. \t length they and 
their lender, Xenddfce*', after some 
favourable operations against Aga- 
thoclcs, who was supported by the 
Cnrtliagiuians in his usurpation ' of 
the sovereignty of Syracuse, were re¬ 
duced to the necessity of humbly 
suing to him for peace. 

This Commonwealth afterwards 
took a strong nart with Pyrrhus, King 
of Epirus, innis attempt upon Italy ; 
and when lie left Sicily to the mercy 
of her enemies, threw itself into the 
arms of Carthage. 

During the first Punic war Agri- 
gentum was the head quarters of the 
Carthaginians; it was defended by a 
numerous garrison, under the com¬ 
mand of Hamio; and, alter resisting 
a blockade of seven or eight months, 
was at Inst surrendered to the Consul 
La;vinus, in consequence of the trea¬ 
chery of Mulines, about the year be¬ 
fore Christ 198. This officer being 
deprived of his commission hy Hanno, 
because he envied and dreaded his 
increasing reputation, meditated re¬ 
venge; and conspiring with the Nu- 
midians, who were attached to him, 
against Ilauno, he placed himsclt at 
their head, and having seized one of 
the gates, put the Homans in pos¬ 
session of it. Hanno ami a few offi¬ 
cers made their esenpe; but the rest 
of the nrmy v werc murdered by the 
guards, which Lavinus had posted in 
all the avenues to intercept their 
flight. The Chiefs of the Agrigen- 
liues were, by the Consul's order, 
first scourged with rods, and then 
beheaded. The common people were 
made slaves, and sold to the best bid¬ 
der. The spoils oi the pillaged city 
were put up to sale, and the mouey 
returned to the public treasury t. 

After this period Agrigentum is 
seldom mentioned in History ; nor is 
it easy to ascertain the precise time 
of the destruction of the old city, 
anil the building of Girgenti. W. R. 

f Livy, lib. xxvi. cxI. vol. 111. |>. 1103. 
Ed. Drakeub. Poly bins, lib. i. p|>. 15—19. 
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Prooress or Literature in dif¬ 
ferent Aoes or Society. 

(Resumed from p. 1 6.) 

N ATURE, diversified throughout 
all her productions, as well in- 
telie&fti&l as material, has, at certain 
interval*,', unveiled her fecbndity in 
the cotem$orary existence of a race 
of intellects, who, to their severe 
walks of intellectual lucubration, add 
beauty, dignity, .and elevation of 
thought, and by their Joint influence, 
throw around their Country and their 
age a halo of literary splendour, 
which by its unusual blaze, draws 
the eyes of mankind, and arrests, iki 
after ages, the progress and the reflec¬ 
tions of all i—while, j»t others, she 
has in periods, on the whole equally 
refined, exhibited a lamentable dearth 
of every thing which stands charac¬ 
terized by invention or genius. 

Greece first, cither through the 
native invention of her embryo minds, 
broke the gloom of ignorance and 
rudeness which before characterized 
the apprehensions of mankind, ami 
may be said to have given birth to 
Philosophy, the Muses, and polite 
Literature. 

Although Shaftesbury, and various 
other writers have attempted to trace 
the causes which generated in the 
sons of Greece a standard of think¬ 
ing, at once, compared with other 
nation. 11 , polished and profound, and 
founded a literary sera ;—the suc¬ 
cession of Orators, Sages, Poets, and 
Historians, which have not yielded to 
any who have since striven for fame 
in the empire of intellect, together 
with the eminent Artists, Statesmen, 
and Legislators which, cither contem¬ 
poraries or within a short interval 
of each other, trod the small extent 
of her classic ground, have, never 
perhaps received that complete eluci¬ 
dation which some investigators, who 
delight to mark the progress of man¬ 
ners and of mind, and the circum¬ 
stances which are auxiliary or per¬ 
nicious to the growth of-each, could 
desire. 

The genius of those in antient 
Greece who made it their concern to 
examine causes and trace effects, ra¬ 
ther turned to hypotheses connected 
with the study of Nature, in her wide 
dominions, or to moral philosophy, 
than employed in contemplating the 
degrees of capacity in the limnau 


genial, or by what means it rose to 
such unexampled brilliancy and ce¬ 
lebrity, in a comparatively short 
■pace of time after letters had been 
known and cultivated in Greece. 

The progression of the human 
mind,, as far as concerns the inven¬ 
tive faculty of the Poet, or the pro¬ 
found investigating capacity of the 
Philosopher, did not, among the an- 
tients, appear to be an object of se¬ 
rious attention,— and yet :l has, 
doubtless, in succeeding ages, been 
frequently a subject of curiosity and 
admiration with posterity, that the 
flame and the ardour of inspiration 
was lighted up with such generous 
emulation and effect in the breast of 
Homer, Archilochus, and Pindar j and 
invigorated with such comprehension 
and force, the minds of Thales, and 
Anaximander, before society had as¬ 
sumed her settled form and polish,— 
before the enlightened patronage of 
Pericles had commenced, or ere the 
wise laws of Solon had fully operated 
to add strength to the Government, 
and Security to the Citizen. But al¬ 
though genius and intellect among 
the Greeks seem, in those ages of an¬ 
tiquity, to have been plants more 
spontaneously generated, and of 
quicker growth than on most other 
soils,— their nera of letters and of 
science has repeatedly, in after-times, 
been paralleled, in the existence of 
men ot the first eminence, wha have 
flourished contemporaries. ^ 

These periods in which Nature has 
been (bought, and with reason, to 
have ripened into more than usual 
fecundity, are usually designated the 
ages of Ptolemy , of Augustus, of Leo, 
of Lewis , and of Anne s and, how¬ 
ever through the favour of contem¬ 
poraries, or the gratitude of poste¬ 
rity, the claims of some of the indivi¬ 
duals who then respectively flourish¬ 
ed, may appear sometimes to be over¬ 
rated, still it will by the candid stu¬ 
dent be admitted, that the brilliancy 
of talent in those, who then strove 
together for literary immortality, far 
eclipsed in the aggregate similar ex¬ 
hibitions of a prior or succeeding 
age. Whoever, then, attentively con¬ 
siders the subject, will see sufficient 
reason for adopting at least the re¬ 
ceived hypothesis,—that men of bril¬ 
liant, extensive, aud commanding ge¬ 
nius have often flourished contempo¬ 
raries, or within a short time of each 

other,— 
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other,—whereas, on the other hand, 
certain period* of society, which rank 
equally high in point of civilization, 
manner*,-and advantage* of an out¬ 
ward kind, prevent little mone than 
what may be termed a blank.in the 
advance* of the human mind, £tul arc 
certainly unillnmined by an; brilliant 
or extensivedisplays.fafmental energy. 

Although not entirely unexplored, 
—a pretty extensive field for specu¬ 
lative disquisition may be here thought 
to open to the mind fond of investi¬ 
gating causes, and of tracing effects 
to their source—(if such sources be 
indeed within the compass of human 
activity and research,)—a field whose 
boundaries are yet uninclosed, and 
the nature of whose productions may 
detain the traveller for a time with¬ 
out the charge of idle or unprofitable 
speculation. 

That one particular age should 
abound in talent, and become the 
concentrated scat of the Muses above 
another, must, doubtless, arise from 
causes foreign to those of education. 
—Although Education, or a percep¬ 
tive cause of training,—the constant 
and salutary exercise of the mental 
powers, a meliorating example,—and 
all the numerous aids attendant upon 
a constant and intimate intercourse 
with intelligent society, are very 
powerful instruments for expanding 
the faculties, and even of giving them 
forc^—still those faculties must ori¬ 
ginally exist in the germ, in order to 
be so improved ;—the seeds must be 
first engendered, or the fruit will 
scarcely be matured by any culture 
of art. When we revert to the His¬ 
tory of Literature, and contemplate 
the biographical annals of past times, 
it is scarcely to be conceived that the 
long succession of celebrated men, 
whether eminent for brilliancy of 
taste, and acumen of genius, who 
then stood arrayed in imperishable 
laurels, arrived at this eminence solely 
through excellcucy of those rules 
and exercises inculcated and enforced 
upon their youth. —The intelfcgences 
which animated and inspired a Ho¬ 
mer, a Plato, a Milton, or a Newton, 
—and even the fine taste and capti¬ 
vating graces of sentiment and of 
style which shone forth iu a Xeno¬ 
phon, a Virgil, or an Addison — all 
will immediately allow to have ema¬ 
nated from causes foreign to those of 
the polish imbibed from others.—The 


able and illustrious men of all ages, 
whose writings we are accustomed 
to contemplate with respect and ad¬ 
miration, were, doubtless, greatly as¬ 
sisted by those principle* of. know¬ 
ledge inculcated by their ..'various 
masterst—-.it will notbedemed, that 
their intellectual improvei&efit,- re¬ 
spectively, was much accelerated, and 
their talents' unfolded through, the 
precept* o„f those .who were intrusted 
with the direction of their youth ;— 
but these pre<y»pls were o.nly operat¬ 
ing means,—they were not the ulti¬ 
mate efficient cause ; — they were 
only, so to spgak, the tool for po¬ 
lishing the precious metal, which, 
yet it mutt be assumed, previously 
possessed the same value and lustre, 
although concealed from observation. 

If the same care and attention had 
been bestowed upon narrow capaci¬ 
ties, the world forever in vain might 
have looked for those bright and ele¬ 
vating ideas which, as it now remains, 
have so often formed, ami must ever 
form, a source of much intellectual 
delight. 

The rude and unlettered savage, 
let his gifts of nature he what they 
may, is palpably unfit for the ex¬ 
ertions of literature;—a proper edu¬ 
cation, in which he must acquire a 
world of new ideas, is imperiously 
requisite to his assuming the charac¬ 
ter and office of a man of genius;— 
but even here, nothing can be clearer 
than that an individual of strong na¬ 
tural talents would be infinitely more 
qualified to move in the highest 
sphere, both of science and the Muses, 
than onte of hisfcounlrynaeii of a mean 
and slender understanding. 

It can,acarfely be owing, (which hy¬ 
pothesis, however, Helvetius, when 
he speaks of the different excitability 
in men, must he understood to leach,) 
to that emulative disposition to be- 
como distinguished, and to excel, 
which is generally observed to rule 
in minds of any unusual endowments, 
that men of extraordinary intellec¬ 
tual accomplishments associate and 
mutually reflect lustre upon their nu¬ 
merous possessors at particular pe¬ 
riods; and after long intervals of com¬ 
parative ignorance; as this disposition 
is reducible to the same spring or 
source ns education, which, although 
it greatly assists in cultivating and 
forming the understanding, appears, 
of itself, wholly inadequate to sup- 

ply 
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plj that parsimony of mental endow¬ 
ments which often seems, among men, 
capriciously to distinguish Nature’s 
productions. 

Neither can it be, with any degree 
of feasibility, pronounced to be the 
effect merely of a general and ex¬ 
cessive "refinement in natioual man¬ 
ners, which-"is often observed to re¬ 
sult front habits of luxury and a 
super-abundance'of wealth. 

Repeated instances may be selected 
in the hisfpry of the polite nations in 
the various parts of the world, where 
all these requisites have been possess¬ 
ed, in which, nevertheless, no signs 
of attachment to the arts, or a ge-* 
nerous and emulative progress in in¬ 
tellectual attainments, have been vi¬ 
sible i but where niimi has rather, 
compared with some other epochs, 
assumed an aspect of shameful im¬ 
becility. 

That the political form of govern¬ 
ment, under which any particular 
people associate, has sometimes a 
material influence upon the general 
aspect of its literature;—that, as are 
the degrees, of liberty and wisdom 
which characterize its laws, so, in 
proportion, is the successful progress 
of genius displayed,—the most emi¬ 
nent speculators on these subjects 
have readily acknowledged. History 
needs only to be examined with that 
attention which every reflective mind 
is wont to bestow upon it, in order 
to he convinced that such influences 
have indeed beeu sometimes f It, and 
have had more than a fancied share 
in the intellectual exercises of a na¬ 
tion. 

Although it may be justly doubted 
whether all the ingenioqp hypotheses 
which Dr. Warton, among others, 
has advanced on this subject, are 
conclusive, it may, yet, perhaps be 
safely assumed that some of the most 
celebrated asras of human genius, 
knowledge, and the arts, have each 
displayed, in their general character, 
a complexion somewhat .suited to 
their different political situations and 
circumstances. 

The wide range of thought,—the 
boldness of invention.—the sublimity 
of sentiment,—the -speculative turn 
of mind, which distinguished the 
Greeks in philosophy, in poetry, and 
in morals,—the liveliness and free¬ 
dom which characterized most of 
their compositions in the flue arts. 


and in eloquence, may in a consider¬ 
able degree be traced to the laws and 
independence, which, with all its de¬ 
fects, distinguished their republics. 

The delicacy of thought, and of 
sentiment, the warmth of fancy,— 
ami tijje force and varied beauty of 
expression conspicuous among the 
Romans, bespeak them to he iu the 
highest stale of refinement; but, ne¬ 
vertheless, subject to powers whom 
they held it their duty to conciliate, 
or saw it their interest to please. 

MeUcsham. K. P. 

(To be continued.) 

Palia Gadu. 

N our preceding pages we have 
noticed Capt. Hodgson’s disco¬ 
very of the sources of the Jumna and 
the Ganges *; and the following cu¬ 
rious extract from Mr. Fraser’s Tour 
to the sources of those celebrated 
rivers, may be considered as inte¬ 
resting. It is a description of a deep 
and dark glcu, named Paha Gadh, 
which strongly reminds us of the 
celebrated Tale of the Vampire. 

“ But it would not be easy to convey 
by any desciiption a just idea of the pe¬ 
culiarly rugged and gloomy wildness of 
this glen: it looks like the ruins of na¬ 
ture, and appears, as it is said to be, com¬ 
pletely impracticable and impenetrable. 
Little is to be seen except dark rock; 
wood only fringes the lower parts and the 
water’sedge : pcihaps the spots and streaks 
of snow, contrasting with the general black¬ 
ness of the seme, heighten the appearance 
of desolation. No living thing is seen ; no 
motion but that of the waters ; no sound 
but their roar. Such a spot is suited to 
engender superstition, and here it is ac¬ 
cordingly found in full growth. Many wild 
traditions are preserved, and many extra¬ 
vagant stories related of it. 

“ On one of these ravines there are 
places of worship not built by men, but 
natural piles of stones, which have the 
appearance of small temples. These are 
said to be tile residence of the dewtas, or 
spirits, who heie haunt and inveigle hu¬ 
man beings away to ilieir wild abodes. It 
is said that they have a particular predi¬ 
lection for beauty in both sexes, and re. 
morsely seize on any whom imprudence 
or accident may have placed within their 
power, and whose spirits become like theirs 
after they arc deprived of iheir corporeal 
frame. Many instances were given of 
these ravishments : on one occasion, a 
young man, who had wandered near their 
haunts, being carried m a trance to the 

* See voi. LXXX1X. i. p. 350. 
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valley, heard the voice of his own father, 
who some years before had been thus 
spirited away, and who now recognised 
his son. It appears that paternal affeo 
tion was stronger than the spell thaf bound 
him, and instead of rejoicing in the ac¬ 
quisition of a new prey, he recollected 
the forlorn state of his family deprived of 
their only support: lie begged and ob¬ 
tained the freedom of his son, who was 
dismissed under the injunction of strict 
silence and secrecy. lie, however, for¬ 
got his* vow, and was immediately de¬ 
prived of speech, and, as a self punish¬ 
ment, he cut out his tongue with his own 
hand. This man was said to be yet liv¬ 
ing, and I desired that he should * be 
brought to me, but lie never came, and 
they afterwards informed ine that ho had 
very lately died. More than one persoft 
is said to have approached the spot, or 
the precincts of these spirits, and those 
who have returned have generally agreed 
in the expression of their feelings, and 
have uttered some prophecy. They fall, 
as they say, into a swoon, and between 
sleeping and waking hear a conversation, 
or are sensible of certain impressions as 
if a conversation were passing, which ge¬ 
nerally relates 10 some future event. In¬ 
deed, the prophetic (acuity is one of the 
chiefly remarkable attributes of these spi¬ 
rits, and of this place.” 

The Origin ok Exchequer Bills. 
N the years 1696 and 1697, (lie 
silver currency of the kingdom 
being, by clipping, washing, grinding, 
filing, &c. reduced to about half its 
value, Acts of Parliament were passed 
for its being called in and recoined ; 
and whilst the recoinage was going 
on, Exchequer Bills were first issued, 
to supply the demands of trade. The 
quantity of silver recoined, according 
to D'Avenant, from the old ham¬ 
mered money, amounted to 5,7 25,933/. 
It is worthy of remark, that through 
the difficulties experienced by the 
Bank of England, which had theu 
been established only three years, 
and had borrowed 300,000/. of specie, 
in Holland, during the recoinage, hav¬ 
ing taken the clipped silver at (its no¬ 
minal value, and guineas at an ad¬ 
vanced price. Bank - notes were in 
1697 at a discount of from 15 to 20 
per cent. “ During the re-coinage,” 
says D’Avenant, “ all great dealings 
were transacted by tallies. Bank bills, 
and goldsmiths’ notes. Paper credit 
did not only supply the place of run¬ 
ning cash, but greatly multiplied the 
kingdom's stock, for tallies and Bank 


bills did to many uses serve as well, 
and to some better, than gold and 
silver t and this artificial currency, 
which necessity bud introduced, did 
make us less feel the want' of that 
real treasure, which the war, and our 
losses at, sea, bad drawn .out of the 
nation. Is it unreasonable'to ascribe 
to this circumstance, namely,-the de¬ 
fect and want pf coin, aitd tpe recoin- 
age of silver in" 1696, 1897, the origin 
ot that system of paper circulation of 
the Bank of England; which recent 
events have carried to so great an 
extent—an extent which our ances¬ 
tors, aL the period alluded to, whilst 
enjoying the comforts and accommo¬ 
dations arising from this artificial 
wealth, as described by D’Avenant, 
could never have contemplated; and 
to which we owe so much of our ad¬ 
vance in the last century, in all the 
dements of national progression, in 
riches, power, and all the improve¬ 
ments of the human condition ? The 
fate of nations is more commonly in¬ 
fluenced by accidents in their habits, 
than by the reflected plans of States¬ 
men or Legislators, determining be¬ 
forehand the courses which will lead 
to the general advantage. 

*1 HE CENSOR.—No. V. 

An Inquiry into the Progress of 
Anecdotal Literature. 

( Continued from p. 26 .) 

■''HE first of the motley collection 
during the reign of Charles 11. is 
“The Tales and Jesls of Mr. Hugh 
Peters, collected into one volume. 
Puhlished*1>y one that hath formerly 
been conversant with the Author iu 
his life-time; and dedicated to Mr, 
John Goodwin, and Mr. Phillip Nye. 
Together v.ith his Sentence, and the 
manner of his Execution. London : 
printed for S. D. and are to he sold 
by most of the booksellers in London, 
1666. Reprinted for J. Caulfield, and 
sold by nil the booksellers in London, 
1807.” pp. 51, Life, &c. xxiv.—The 
original tract is of extremely rare oc¬ 
currence, nor is a copy in the British 
Museum ; Mr. Caulfield, therefore, 
being induced to reprint it, prefixed a 
biographical memoir of Peters, in no 
way calculated to inspire the reader 
with a good opinion of him. in his 
“High Court of Justice,” however, 
he attempts to rescue this miserably 
notorious man from the obloquy of 
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ages, and^io say the truth, with more 
meritorious enthusiasm than success. 
Bis statement might be sufficiently 
plausible (and we cannot refrain from 
giving the biographer credit for his 
benevolent, intention), were not the 
public life .of Peters an incontrovert¬ 
ible pVoof against any apology for his 
character. We are told in the Me¬ 
moir here before us, that he was once 
a buffoon iu jShkkspeare’s company, 
and going to hear Dr. Dee preach at 
St. Faith’s, for the purpose of imi¬ 
tating him on the stage, was miracu¬ 
lously converted to a sense of reli¬ 
gion;—such % change, had it beet} 
sincere, must deserve our,highest ad¬ 
miration ; but his immoral habits 
overcame iiis serious sentiments, and 
through the whole course of his life 
he brought true piety into disrepute. 
His faith might be firm, and his con¬ 
fidence in the Almighty unshaken by 
the dangers to which he was exposed 
in the civil wars; but his actions, 
takeu in a religious or moral light, 
were not such as to reclaim sinners. 
We are told, however, that he effect¬ 
ed the conversion of many, or rather 
persuaded them from the pulpit to 
bear arms for the Pailiament. 

That Religion was absent from his 
mind, we by no means believe; and 
although as a husband his conduct 
was detestable, yet as a father he ap¬ 
pears to have made .amends, as his 
“Dying Legacy” fully shows: but 
on Ins morals, and the example he set 
to his contemporaries, we cannot re¬ 
flect without disgust. It is insuffi¬ 
cient to say, that these allegations 
are merely tales propagated by fhc 
Royalists : they derive their origin 
from the works of zetfloua Presby¬ 
terians and Republicans*.—Of his life 
we shall only remark, that he was 
born at Fowey, in Cornwall, and edu¬ 
cated at Jesus College, Cambridge. 
It is curious, that above a year be¬ 
fore his actual death, a report pre¬ 
vailed to that purpose; lor, in a jour¬ 
nal of that period occurs'the follow¬ 
ing paragraphf: 

“ Mr. Hugh Peters, being full of dis¬ 
traction and confusion in his judgement. 



* Thurlow’a State Tapers. — Clement 
Walker’s Hist, of Independency ,~-h Let¬ 
ter to .the Earl of Pembroke, 1647, &c.— 
See Dr. Grey’s “ Hudibras,” vol. II. 

f The Weekly Post, No. 15, from Tues¬ 
day, Augv 9, to Tuesday, Aug. 16, 1659. 


bed, yet it pleased the Lord a little before 
he departed this life, to work a great dis¬ 
pensation in him, declaring, that he had 
an earnest desire in hUlife-time to pro¬ 
mote the work of Jesus 'Christ, so he de¬ 
sired the like now at hia death, that the 
good Spirit of King Jesus might reign in 
the hearts of all his people and subjects ; 
upon uttering..'Qf which words he imme¬ 
diately changed, and sayiug, * Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit!’ he gave up the ghost, 
ending his days at Brickhill in Bedford¬ 
shire * 

Happy had he then ended his life; 
he was executed for .^rebellion at 
Ch/iring-cross, Oct. 16, 1660; when 
a spectator penned the fullowing lines, 
in which his character is accurately 
gummed up: 

M See here the last and bes: edition 
Of Hugh, the author of Sedition ; 

So lull of errors, ’twas not fit 
To read, till Dun- f- coirected it: 

But uow ’tis perfect; nay, far more, 

’Tis better bound than ’twas before. 

And now i hope it is no sin 
To say, Rebellion look the swing; 

For he that says, says much amiss, 

Thai Hugh an Independent is J.” 

This book contains fifty-nine tales, 
most of I hem relating to the times, 
and the whole collection is of an 
amusing cast. 

“ Jest XL. Huio Mr. Peters answered 
Oliver Ciumicelt. —Being desired by Oli¬ 
ver Cromwell to repair to an appointed 
place, there to preach, it suddenly fell a 
raining, whereupon Cromwell offered him 
his coat: to which he replied, * I’ll not 
have it for my part; I would not be in 
your coat for a thousand pounds.’” 

“ Jest XLIII. How Mr. Peters mistook 
in reaching the top of his Pulpit. —Mr. Pe¬ 
ters preaching immediately after the death 
of Oliver Ciotnwell, in his Sermon brought 
in this expression,—that he knew Oliver 
Cromwell was in Heaven, as sure as he . 
could then touch the head of his pulpit, 
and reaching up his hand came 6hort 
thereof by half a yard-!” 

In the same year appeared “ The 
Theatre of Wits, ancient and modern. 
Represented in a Collection of Apo- 


* This is a mistake; the three villages 
of that name are all situate in Bucks, al¬ 
though on the very borders of Bedford¬ 
shire. 

•f- The common hangman of that time. 
See Hudibras, and Dr. Grey’s notes. 

\ Caulfield's “ High Court of Justice,” 
p. 112.—May this be regarded as the ori¬ 
ginal of the celebrated Epitaphs on Jacob 
Tunson and Dr. Franklin ? 


tliegmi, 
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thegms, pleasant and profitable. By 
Thomas Forde,” 8vo. London, I66Q. 
A copy of hit work wat marked in 
Longman’s Catalogue, 1814» at 9s. 

To this collection, which we have 
not seen, succeeded A Choice Ban¬ 
quet of Wittijr Jests, Haro Fancies, 
aud Pleasant Novels, fitted-for all the 
lovers of wit, mirth,, and .eloquence ; 
being an Addition to Archee’s Jests, 
taken out of his closet, hut never 
pnbliaht in his life-time. London: 
Printed for T. G. and are to be sold 
by Peter Dring, at the Sun in the 
Poultry, I6f0.’* pp. 144. Jests, 383. 

Who the editor of this collection 
was, we are not informed ; he seems 
to have been a loyalist, but unfortu¬ 
nately a mere literary drudge, with 
sufficient efironteiy to palm this work 
upon the public as the posthumous 
jests of Armstrong, iu the following 
terms: 

“ To my worthily honored Friend and 
noble Patron. Colonel John Turner, 
living in St. Mary Axe. 

“ Noble Sir, 

“ 1 here present you widi a choice and 
singular Collection of pleasant Novels, 
incomparable Je.sts, witty and curious 
Fancies; many whereof were found in 
Archee’s cabinet, after his death, and 
communicated by a kinsman to my dis¬ 
posal, which have been delightful diver- 
tisetnents to me, and I hope will be so 
to you and others, ice.—Your affection¬ 
ate friend aud servant, T. G.” 

Our extracts have hitherto been 
principally historical, or at least bio¬ 
graphical, and of no objectionable 
length ; wc are now about to tres¬ 
pass on the latter regulation. The 
following tale (the last in this work) 
has found its way into modern collec¬ 
tions, related indeed under different 
circumstances, but coming to the 
same conclusion as what is now be¬ 
fore us, which we conceive to be the 
origin of the numerous applications 
of cards of which -wc have read. 

“Jest 383. On a pack of Cards .—In 
these late wars there was an information 
brought to the Committee for ejecting of 
scandalous and ignorant Ministers, by a 
Certain phanatique, against a countrey 
minister, for being a common ale-house 
hunter, and a notorious card-player; upon 
which the geutleman was summoned up 
to London, to answer to the crimes laid 
against him ; to which he answered, that 
as to the first, being that his annuity was 
but small, he could not keep good beer in 
Gent. Mao. February, 1831. 


his family, and therefore did sometimes go 
into such a house fur his refreshment, yet 
with a moderation, not to abuse himself or 
the cure. And as to the second, he told 
them, be knew not what a pack of cards 
meant: < No,' cries the infotUfr, * 1 be¬ 
lieve at this instant .you have-, a pack-of 
cards about you.’ Search' .being made, 
they were*accordingly found. The Com¬ 
mittee demandeAof him,what they were ? 

* My Almanack,* * rcplies.the Minister. 

* That i b something strabgfc,* quoth they ; 

* how can you make that appear?’ ‘Thus,* 
quoth he. * The four sorts are the four 
quarters of the year;. fhp twelve court 
cards are twelve monethr; the thirteen 
cards of each sort, are the thirieen lunar 
gnoneths; the whole pack signifie the 
weeks of the^ear. It is likewise my me¬ 
ditations : the Ace puts me iu mind of 
God the Fathgr; (lie Duce, of-God the 
Son; the Tie, of the Trinity; the Pour, 
of the four Evangelists; the Five, of the 
five wise Virgins ; the Six, of the six Com¬ 
mandments in the second table; the Seven, 
of the seven liberal Sciences; the Eight, 
the eight Beatitudes ; the time, the nine 
Worthies; the Ten, the Ten Command¬ 
ments ; the King puts me in mind of my 
Royal Sovereign, and the allegiance which 
1 owe to him; when I look upon the 
Queen, it reminds me of the loyally which 
1 owe to his Majesty’s Royal consort *.* 

“ The major part of the Committee be¬ 
ing well satisfied with his explanation, one 
of them (thinking himself wiser than the 
rest) told him he had not fully satisfied 
him, for he had omitted the Knave; ‘True, 
indeed,’ replied the Minister ; * when I 
look upon the Knave, I think upon your 
Worship’s informer.” 

Whether this ingenious divine kept 
his benefice, the book does not suy. 

It is'not yet for us to close this anec¬ 
dotal year(l<560)tbut to attempt mere¬ 
ly a catalogue of the Jest-books pub¬ 
lished in it v^ould extend this article 
beyond its fair limits. What a con¬ 
trast to the sour dominion of Crom¬ 
well does the reign of Charles II. 
present! yet, notwithstanding the 
elegance which was introduced into 
English composition, little improve¬ 
ment is to be discerned in this species 
of literature: a certain class of wri¬ 
ters began about this time to make 
their appearance, whose chief cha¬ 
racteristic was vulgarity of sentiment 
and of diction. At the head of these 
were Sir Roger ^Estrange, and the 
facetioys Torn Brown of Shropshire, 

* Two dangerous answers to make to a 
committee of sequestrators. 

under 
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under «ho«e auspices *' all tbe slang 1 
and barbarism of colloquial life made 
their appearance in print*.” Dryden, 
who remembered these times, and the 
sad influence which the example of 
Buckingham and Rochester had upon 
the morals (as that of Shaftesbury 
had itpoi). the loyalty) of the natioqj 
at a much later period spoke thus 
concerning (hen) * 

'* The Poets, who must live by Courts or 
starve, [serve; 

Weie proud so good" a Government to 
And mixing with buffoons and pimps pro¬ 
fane, gain f-.” 

Tainted the Stage for some small snip of 

White, however, we mention tho 
name of Rochester, we ‘cannot lend 
our assent to the unfavourable opi¬ 
nion which mankind in'general enter¬ 
tain of him. At court he was a cheer¬ 
ful companion, and enjoyed the fa¬ 
vour of his Sovereign; but was cor¬ 
rupted by examples which he was not 
sufficiently firm to withstand, and fell 
a victim to his weakness. It is to his 
honour that lie refused to become a 
duellist, when provoked by Mul- 
rave; and this resolution is nut to 
e attributed to cowardice, as he had 
given more than one proof of his per¬ 
sonal intrepidity in battle. His un¬ 
exceptionable.writings are too few in 
number to ensure him poetical fame, 
but it is to his Letters to his much- 
injured wife, and his conversations 
with Burnet, that his defenders must 
appeal. He died in 1680, in perfect 
contrition for his early errors. We 
feel it a duty to designate as spurious 
the disgusting trash which has been 
handed down as “ Anecdotes” of Ro¬ 
chester, under various furftis: his cha¬ 
racter is dark, because \t has remain¬ 
ed long in the shade, and it is from 
his life only that we may form any 
opinion respecting it. Sickened with 
the world, he did not indulge himself 
in literary privacy, but sought from 
Burnet the spiritual comfort which 
reformed and relieved him, and died 
a penitent and sincere.*■ Christian.-— 
Yilliers ia less deserving of sympathy % 
he had before his eyes the example 
of his brother Francis, who fell by 
the tide of the younger Digby, in hia 
nineteenth year, 1648; an example 
which he knew not how to imitate. 

* Burnet’s Prose Writers, vol. III. 

+ Prologue to the Pilgrim of Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher. 


“ Hia wit (aa Lempriere haa obaerved) 
waa malevolencei” but great merit 
must be allowed tdL the satirical 
powers which produced the “ Re¬ 
hearsal.” 

A writer in the Retrospective Re¬ 
view speaks thus: 

“ Ever absent from us, and from our 
pages, be that ungenerous and ungentle- 
manlike spirit of criticism, which could 
induce us to speak coldly of the charac¬ 
ter of Falkland, or disdainfully of the ge¬ 
nius of Sidney 

' For our part we carry this enthu¬ 
siasm still further, and disclaim that 
churlish hardness of heart, which 
would render us callous to the infir¬ 
mities of human nature, or teach us 
<to speak contemptuously of the peni¬ 
tent Wilmot, or to ad-J fresh insult 
to the unsolaced death ot Bucking¬ 
ham. 

In this year (1660) was published 
“ The Theatre of Wits, ancient and 
modern. Represented in a Collection 
of Apothegmes. Pleasant and profit¬ 
able. By Thomas Forde.” Loud. 
1660, 8vo. And about the same 
time appeared the first edition of 
Lupton’s “ Notable Things,” which 
was reprinted in 1675, and again in 
1686, under this title, “A Thousand 
Notable Things of sundry sorts, en¬ 
larged. Whereof some are wonder¬ 
ful, tome strange, some pleasant, di¬ 
vers necessary. With excellent new 
Conceits, very witty, useful, and de¬ 
lightful. By Thomas Luplou.” pp. 
304. 

Of Lupton, or his Tract, we have 
not been so fortunate as to meet with 
any account; it contains less anec¬ 
dotal matter than might have been 
expected, and we were at first inclined 
to lay it aside, as belonging to a class 
of books under which the Press then<|} 
groaned, half medical, half culinal, 
containing antidotes for poisons, and 
recipes for diseases, interspersed with 
a little horlicultuCil information; di¬ 
vided into eleven chapters. But hav¬ 
ing finished our perusal, we have dit- 
ct veiled a few stories (principally of 
an uninteresting cast), by which we 
are induced to press Thomas Lupton 
into actual service. One of these, 
which we lay before our readers, is 
almost the only one of any interest, 
and, we believe, of dubious authen¬ 
ticity. The story has been long cur- 

No. 3, p. 44.—-Art. Sidney's Arcadia, 

rent 
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rent in Westminster School, and 
claims a very remote origin t they, 
however, who nave heard it, will not 
perhaps be sorry to see it related in 
print by Lupton, and with ai» addi¬ 
tion, without which it is commonly 
told *. ( % 

“ Book 11. Jest 80.—Queen Elizabeth 
being a learned Princess, on a time comes 
into Westminster School to see the schol¬ 
ars, and to examine them; amongst the 
rest espies one of a fair and ingenious 
countenance, with which she was much 
pleased, comes to him and strokes him 
upon the head, and demanded him to tell 
her how often he had been whipt; the 
scholler being as witty as beautiful and 
comely, replies extempore unto her Ma¬ 
jesty this veise out of Virgil, 

‘ Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolo- 

rem.’ 

She being wonderfull pleased with the 
witty answer, said he should be her child, 
if he did English it; which presently he 
did thus, to her great comfort and his ad¬ 
vancement : 

* Most gracious Queen, you do desire to 

know 

A grief unspeakable and full of woe."' 

P. 294. 

The Royal Foundress of Westmins¬ 
ter is said to have frequently visited 
schools in person ; but she knew her 
dignity too well to “ handy compli¬ 
ments” with boys. The more noted 
story of Busby, who is said to have 
entered into the school without doff¬ 
ing his cap in the presence of Charles 
II. lest his pupils should become re¬ 
fractor^ by discovering that a person 
existed of greater authority thau him¬ 
self, is at least equally authentic. 

“ Fragmcnta Aulica; or Court and 
State Jests in noble Drollery; true 
and real!; ascertained to their times, 
places, and persons.” Frontisp. Lond. 
1662, 8vo< A copy of this book is 
marked in Longman’s Catalogue, 
1814, at I/. Is. t 

The following work, although by 
no means anecdotal, is not to be 
passed over, on account of the eccen¬ 
tricity of its title and style, and the 
profession which it makes, of contain¬ 
ing Jests, none of which are, how¬ 
ever, to he found iu its pages. “ The 
Figure of Nine; containing these 
Nine Observations, Wits, Fits, and 


* See the same story related, with a 
slight variation, iu *• London Jests,” 1712. 

f See Granger, and Chalmers's Bio¬ 
graphy. 


Fancies, Jests, Jibes, and Quiblets, 
with Mirth, Pastime, and Pleasure. 
The Figure of Nine to yon I herft.prexent. 
And hoping thereby to give you'bontent. 

London, printed for Tho.; Vere, at 
the signe of the Angel without, New¬ 
gate, 1662.” l2mo. pp. tjti The au¬ 
thor was ^Samuel Smithsoft, of whdfn 
nothing further Js known. One or 
tw.o specimen!'of his wit may suffice: 

“ Nine vgrtqes belong to a good man ; 
—Love, Peace, and .Unity ; Faith, Hope, 
and Charity ; Gravity, Wisdom, and So¬ 
briety.” 

, “Nine things caq neyer be compast to 
be done ;—to empty the sea; to climbe to 
the element ^ to tell the stars ; to swallow 
a milstonc; lo live by the ayre; to sit well 
in a burning furnace; to leap like a sqnir- 
ril; to spit out gold angels; and to tty 
like an eagle.” 

What utility the author could pro- 
ose to himself front a work of this 
ind, is by no means clear to us. 
From the 5th exception lo possibility 
we may gather that he did not life- 
rally translate the vescitnr aurd of 
Virgil ; and from the last, that he 
treated with rontempl the volatile 
theories of Bishop Wilkins. 

(To be continued.) 

Mr. Urban, Temple, Jan. 15. 
N perusing the first volume of 
“ The Sketch Book,” a work of 
great merit, I was much interested by 
a chapter “ on the mutability of Li¬ 
terature;” and observing a quotation 
from Holinshcd, in which the name 
of Scogan occurs, 1 thought it worthy 
of a place in yotir Miscellany. 

“ Afterwvds, also, by diligent travell 
of Gelfry Chaucer and of John Gowre, in 
the time of Richard the Second, and after 
them of John Scogan and John Lydgate, 
mouke of Benie, our saul toong was 
brought to an excellent passe.” 

This passage, without doubt, re¬ 
lates to the elder Scogan, and may be 
considered as a fairer testimony to 
his merit than any hitherto adduced. 

From a poet I pass to a common 
hangman ; yon will perhaps recollect 
this sentence in Hudibras, Part iii. 
Canto 2, 1. 1533*4 : 

“ And, while the Work is carrying on. 

Be ready listed under Dun.” 

To these lines Dr. Grey has .ap¬ 
pended a curious note, containing se¬ 
veral passages in which that person is 
mentioned, but has takeu no notice 

of 
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of a remarkable one in a contempo¬ 
rary poet. In a humorous copy of 
verses by D’Avenant, entitled “ The 
long Vacation in London,” without 
any date, but probably writteu^jbout 
1039, occur; these lines: 

“ But 8 tay ( 'my frighted pen is fled; 
Myself through fear creep undei*bed; 

For just as Muse would scribble more, 
Feirce city Dunne did rap at the door.” 

The minor poems of D'Avenant 
may perhaps merit the attention of 
some of your Correspondents^ 

Yours, &c. Philomathes. 


Mr. Urban, Jan. 10.- 

A S the first edition of •'* Joe Mil¬ 
ler’s Jests” is of rare occurrence, 
it may be interesting to* your Corre¬ 
spondents “ J. T. M." (p. 194,) and 
“ Eu. Hood,” (p. 327,) if you insert 
the following copy of the Title-page, 
which 1 transcribe from one before 
me: 

** Joe Miller’s Jests, or the Wit’s Vade- 
Mecum ; being a Collection of the most 
brilliant Jests; the politest Repartees; 
the most elegant Bon Mots; and most 
pleasant short Stories in the English lan¬ 
guage. First carefully collected in the 
company, and many of them transcribed 
from the month, of the facetious gentle¬ 
man whose name they bear ; and now set 
forth and published by his lamentable 
friend and former companion Elijah Jen¬ 
kins, esq. Most humbly inscribed to those 
choice spirits of the. age. Captain Boders, 
Mr. Alexander Pope, Mr. Professor Lacy, 
Mr. Orator Henley, and Job B. .-.pt, the 
kettle drummer. London, primed and 
sold by T. Read in Dogwell-court, White 
Fryars, Fleet Street, (739. Price One 
Shilling.” 4 

It is in octavo, and has 247 witti¬ 
cisms, but not any tmftal sentences 
nor epigrams, as in the subsequent 
editions. The second edition was 
published in the same year, a copy of* 
which was in the late Mr. Bindley's 
sale. No. 974. J. W. S. 


,, IT A ewport-Paenel. 

Mr. Urban, Dec lg# ^ 

I T would be a curiosity of no small 
interest if, among local vestiges, 
the historian of a post-town were able 
to enumerate what persons of im¬ 
portance have changed horses there. 
The Progresses of Queen Elizabeth 
arc famous from two causes; first, 
that they have been illustrated by a 
celebrated Veteran in literature ; and 
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secondly, that they relate to many 
places where they create an interest. 
Topographers take a pride of inform¬ 
ing us, that some distinguished per¬ 
son stopped with his regiment at any 
town i and why individuals of a more 
recent jlate should not be entitled to 
the same honours, is for others to de¬ 
termine. 

You, Sir, I doubt not, are ac¬ 
quainted with a scarce work, in two 
volumes, 8vo, bearing the title of 
“ The Honourable Loves,” letters 
between Py lades and Cortnna t 1732. 
Pylades is but a fictitious name for 
Richard Gwinnett, of Shurdington in 
Gloucestershire ; and Corinna for 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas, of Great 
Russell Street, Uioomsbury, cele¬ 
brated in the “ Dunciad." 

The following Letter, dated from 
the town whence I now write, is a cu¬ 
riosity of the species to which I have 
alluded, (vol. 11. p. 64. Letter 7) : 

" Newport-Pagncl, Tuesday t 
June 19, 1711. 

“ We set out on Sunday afternoon, ac¬ 
cording to appointment, and reached St. 
Alban’s that night, -where there happened 
nothing remarkable, but that the next 
morning we made a visit to Duke Hum¬ 
phrey. Sir John had seen his Grace be¬ 
fore, as well as myself, and iny Lady is 
not much diverted with such antique 
rarities; .-.o iwe left the good Duke, the 
proto-mnrtijTy the fat Abbots, and dead 
Monks (even whilst alive), to their beloved, 
rest, and navel led very safely as far as 
Dunstable, when unluckily, wuliin a fur¬ 
long of the town, an axle-tree of tde coach 
bioke shoit off, so that we were forced to 
stay there fire hours to hare a new one 
made, and were so hindered, that we got 
no further than Newport-Pagnel that 
night. 1 rose a little before Sir John this 
morning, in order to hare one minute’s 
conversation with my dear Corinna, this - 
being a post-town, from whence I could 
comply with your desires and my own in¬ 
clinations of sending yon this account of 
our progress Our next stage is Leices¬ 
ter, and then to Burton, where we hope to 
arrive to-morrow night. There have been 
great thunder-showers in these parts, and 
the oa^s are very dirty, instead of dusty. 
How sudden are the changes of weather 
and ways in Ibis climate ! This morning 
promises very fairly, and I hope we shall 
finish the rest of bur journey with entire 
satisfaction. But the horses are put to, 
and 1 shall lose my breakfast if 1 write 
any more. Adieu.” 

This journey was performed with 
Sir Johu and Lady Guise, to whom he 

appears 
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appears to have been a pleasant tra¬ 
velling companion* 

Yours, &c. NEOroRTENsis. 

Accoukt of Rio db Janeiro. 

(Resumed from vol. XC. ii, 492.,) 
rjlHE valuable produce ot ihis 

JL country must, under auy form 
of government, command an active 
and lucrative commerce, and insure 
its prosperity ; it is not alone the 
diamonds, gold, and silver, that ren¬ 
der it valuable in a commercial point 
of view, but the immense quan¬ 
tities of rich drugs, coffee, cotton, 
sugar, and tobacco, that they export. 
There arc nearly three hundred ves¬ 
sels of different rates and classes, priiw 
cipally brigs and schooners, amount¬ 
ing to nearly 10,000 tons of shipping, 
constantly employed both here and at 
St. Salvadorc in the coasting and car¬ 
rying trade: those craft are conti¬ 
nually arriving with the produce of 
the different provinces, ami departing 
with the manufactured goods for the 
supply and consumption of the inha¬ 
bitants in the distant departments, 
which is delivered along the line of 
the Spanish frontier of the Govern¬ 
ment of Buenos Ayres, and from 
thence distributed to Paraguay. 
This port commands an extensive 
foreign, as well as domestic, trade 
with every part of the globe, and 
ships from Europe and America are 
continually arriving with manufac¬ 
tured goods, which are exchanged 
for the produce of the country; in 
fact, there was such a glut and pro¬ 
digious influx of goods this month 
(March 1819) in the market, more 
particularly British and French pro¬ 
ductions, that many of the articles 
> were purchased from 20 to 80 per 
cent, under prime cost, and it was 
not unusual to see British goods sold 
by public auction at the Custom 
House, merely to pay the duties $ 
consequently, the balance of trade 
must be iu favour of this country, 
whilst this sensible depression exists ; 
as the deniauds for their produce 
with which they supply a great part 
of Europe, is a certainty on which 
their merchants calculate ; whilst the 
demands for British and other Euro¬ 
pean goods in the market are ex¬ 
tremely precarious and fluctuating, 
from the deluge of those commodi¬ 
ties ia the market ever since the emi¬ 


gration of tbe King in. 1808, and a 
still greater re-action took place at 
the Peace, which continues,to in¬ 
crease down to tbe present moment ; 
consequently, when an opportunity to 
barter'does not exist, tlie British mer¬ 
chant must pay for the ptuftace in 
bills of exchange (specie) t moreover, 
the produce is ^generally shipped to 
order, and the Portuguese trader bas 
the option of taking or rejecting any 
part of an English cargo; therefore, 
he has no occasion to order a quan¬ 
tity of (foods to be shipped for his 
account, as heretofore in London, as 
he is sensible that he can purchase 
almost every article of English goods 
that he waifts here, at a much cheaper 
rate, and likewise save the expense of 
commission, freight, and insurance. 

Provisions on the whole are very 
dear here, and the butcher’s meat, 
particularly beef, of a very bad qua¬ 
lity ; it is a mass of lean of the co¬ 
lour and toughness of a piece of 
horse-flesh, without the least appear¬ 
ance of lat. Their poultry are large 
and excellent, but very dear. Fisli 
is the most reasonable article of food, 
but there is no variety. 

The country, in the immediate vi¬ 
cinity of the town, exhibits a chain of 
hills covered with wood, and inter¬ 
sected with narrow vailies, which are 
watered by several rivulets; the soil 
is a composition of sand and vegetable 
earth, washed from the hills by tor¬ 
rents ; it is very fruitful, and pro¬ 
duces all the tropical fruits that sup¬ 
ply the market. 

The coffee, sugar, and tobacco 
plantations are*mostly at a distance 
of twenty miles from the town, 
where the country is more level and 
open, and th*e soil belter adapted to 
the cultivation of those articles. 

The King’s country palace, called 
"St. Christopher’s, is about seven or 
eight miles from the town ; it con¬ 
sists of a square pavilion ot no great 
extent; it is surrounded with balco¬ 
nies, viraudas, and lattice work, iu 
the Chinese taste, something similar 
to the Royal Palace at Brighton. It 
stands on a gentle rising hill, and at¬ 
tached to it there is a pretty large 
garden, which in a great measure re¬ 
sembles that in the town, but it is 
much more extensive ; the avenue to 
this residence is lined with myrtle 
hedges, and it is adorned with lofty 
iron gates, ornamented with tbe 

Royal 
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Royal Arm*, richly emblazoned in 
bronze. There ia nothing material 
that merits a particular description 
in the interior of this palace. 

There is but little' Com culUyalcd 
in this country, and they depend in a 
great measure for this essential ar¬ 
ticle of consumption on importations 
from North America. A. Sin not. 
(To be continued.) 

Mr. Urban, Q^n-sq. Blooms- 
’ bury, Jqn. 22. 

J HAVE been gratified with a sight 
Of the walking-time which for¬ 
merly belonged to that great navi-, 
gator and commander Sir Francis 
Drake; indeed, it is at this moment 
in my band, and 1 take vhe opportu¬ 
nity of announcing to the public, 
through the medium of your Miscel- 
iaoy, the existence of this curious 
and valuable piece of antiquity. Sir 
Francis Drake was born near Tavis¬ 
tock in Devonshire, in the year 1545, 
and was the eldest of twelve sons. 
He entered the naval service at a very 
early period, under the immediate 
protection of a distant relation, Sir 
John Hawkins; and after having 
encountered many privations and 
hardships, and having amassed consi¬ 
derable wealth, died near the towu of 
Nombre de l)ios, on the Isthmus of 
Darien, Jau. 1596, in the 51st year of 
his age. 

The cane, above mentioned, is 
bamboo , discoloured by time, 2 feet 
10 inches long, with an ivory head, 
and a hole through it. It has been 
in his family ever since the jear 1581, 
which is 240 years, and was given, a 
short time since, by one of the family 
to Capt. Wm. Ilenry Srflith, R. N. in 
whose possession it now is, and who 
will, 1 have no doubt, have much 
pleasure in showing it to any of your 
readers who may wish to be gratified 
by the sight of it. 

I ain aware this Cane is considered 
to be in existence, but not generally 
knowu in whose possession it is. 
Yours, &c. W. R. 


Mr. Urban, Jaw. 21. 

A GREEABLY to tny former com¬ 
munication (vol. XC. ii. p. 390), 
1 beg to forward you a continuation 
of “ London Worthies,” connected 
with the county of Suffolk. 


Simon Eyrr, Lord Mayor of Lon¬ 
don in 1445, was a native of Brandon. 
At his own expence he erected a 
granary for the Metropolis, witty a 
handsome chapel on the East side of 
the square of Leadenhall Market, and 
over the porch was this inscription:— 
“ Dexira Domini exaltavit me.—The 
right hand of the Lord hath exalted 
ine.” He moreover left 5000 marks, 
a very large suin in those days, for 
charitable purposes; and dying in 
1459, was interred in the church of 
St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard-street. 

At Little Thurlow is a noble old 
mansion, long the residence of the 
family of Soame, which was built by 
Sir Stephen Soame duriug the reign 
<?f Queen Elizabeth: he had been 
Lord Mayor of London , he founded 
a Free School and au Almshouse here, 
and died in 1619. The church con¬ 
tains a handsome monument to his 
memory. 

The manor, advowson, and park, 
of Soham Lodge, near Earl Soham, 
was the property of John Colton, 
second son of Sir Allen Cotton, 
Lord Mayor of London in 1626. He 
resided here, and was Sheriff of Suf¬ 
folk in 1644. 

At Stowlangtoft resided Sir Simon 
D’Ewes, oue of the most learned and 
indefatigable Antiquaries of the 11th 
century. Part of his mansion house, 
called Stow Hall, was pulled down 
several years ago; but the remains 
in 1783 received great additional im¬ 
provements from Sir Walter Kaw- 
linson, who inherited it from his fa¬ 
ther Sir Thomas, Lord Mayor of Lon¬ 
don in 1754, by whom the whole pa¬ 
rish was purchased in 1760. 

lu the church of St. Mary at Stoke, 
is a marble tablet to the memory of 
John Bleaden, esq. who resided 
many years at Stoke Hall, near Ips¬ 
wich, and lined fur the office of She¬ 
riff of London in the year 1804. He 
was a native of Caine in Wiltshire, 
aud his eldest daughter is married to 
Ambrose Harbord Steward, esq. of 
Stcke J?ark, nominated High Sheriff 
of the county of Suffolk for the pre¬ 
sent year. 

Brorae, a village not so much dis¬ 
tinguished b) the fiue old mansion of 
Brome Hail, as by the noble family 
of Cornwallis, from which the 
State lias been benefited by so many 
respectable and worthy men, descend¬ 
ants from Thomas Cornwallis, Sheriff 

of 
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of London in 1378. This family 
would occupy loo large a apace to 
enter into minutiae; auflice it to ob¬ 
serve, that the members of it have 
not only filled almost every branch in 
the State, but filled them worthily. 

Sir Robert Bedingfibld^ Lord 
Mayor of London in 1707, was a na¬ 
tive of Halesworth, a place of consi¬ 
derable antiquity, containing a hand¬ 
some Gothic church and a chantry, 
worthy of notice. 

The manor, with the advowson of 
the church of Saxhatn Magna, which 
belonged to Bury Abbey, was grant¬ 
ed by Henry VIII. to Sir Richard 
Long and his wifet for several de¬ 
scents it was in the family of Eldhed, 
one of whom built the house so long 
known by the name of Mulmeg Bull, 
in the reign of James 1. In 1641 his 
son Revet Eldred was created a Ba¬ 
ronet. The estate continued in this 
family till about the year 1750. At 
the upper end of the chancel, on the 
South side of the church, is a bust as 
large as life, of painted stone, and 
underneath this singular inscription: 

‘ Memorise Sacrum 
John Eldred. 

New Buckingham in Norfolk was his first 
being j in Babilon he spent some part of 
his time, and the rest of his earthly pil¬ 
grimage he spent in London, aud was Al¬ 
derman of that funous cittie. 

h’;:z 4 lxxx - 

The Holy Land so called I have scene. 
And in the land of Babilon have been ; 
But in yt laud where glorious Saints do 
live, [give. 

My soul doth crave of Christ a roome lo 
And there with holy Augells hallelujahs 
sing [King: 

With joyful voice to God our heavenly 
No content but in thee, O Lord.*’ 

Under the bust on a raised monu¬ 
ment, with a black marble on the top, 
very neatly inlaid io brass, is I he 
figure of a man, about two feet long, 
with a ruff and furred gown, well en¬ 
graved, with the Arms of Eldred, 
Revolt, city of London, East India, 
Turkey, and Russia Companies, at 
bis feet, on three brass plates a*re the 
following: 

“ Curriculum vitae peregre mercando per- 

egi. 

Agyptom atqne Arabes, Syrosque visens; 
Eximiao reduci et merits crevere corons, 
Nati, divitias, pereune nomen. 

Felix grandaevus morior ; longissima 
qtiamvis 

Sit vita via-—terminus sepulchrum.” 


Might all my travels me excuse. 

For being deade and lying here ; 

Or if my riches well to use 

For life, to death might me endeare ; 

1 had my fate or fjuite outgone. 

Or (mdias'd Death’s compassion ; 

But riches can no ransom buy. 

Nor travels pass the destiny.?* 

In Hackluyt’s Collection an ac¬ 
count is given of the voyage of this 
traveller to Tripoli in Syria, and his 
journey thence to Babylon in 1583. 
— His son, Revett Eldred, being 
created a Baronet, thought he could 
not do too much for his father’s me¬ 
mory in the monumental way. He 
piarried Anne Blackwell, and died 
without issue.— In Olivers, the fa¬ 
mily seat of the Eldred family io 
Essex, many^years since was the por¬ 
trait of an old man, with a ruff, short 
beard, and whiskers, supposed to re¬ 
present this gentleman.—A Lady 
Ann Eldred left several charities to 
Saxhara Magna, in 1671. Saxham 
Magna is now the seat ofThomas 
Mills, esq. 

Sir John Leman, Alderman of 
London, founded the Free School at 
Beccles, in the reign of James I. aud 
endowed it with one hundred acres of 
land for the maintenance of a master 
and usher, and the instruction of forty- 
eight boys in writing and arithmetic. 

At the ^outh end of Long Melford 
is an old seat called Melford Place, 
which was for many years the man¬ 
sion of the family of the Martyns. 
Roger Marttk, mercer, son of 
Lawrence Marlyn of Melford, was 
Lord Mayor of London in 1567. 

Tendring Hall, situated a little to 
the left, between Weylaud and Stoke; 
Sir John Wiliams, knt. and Lord 
Mayor of London, one of ils pos¬ 
sessors in the year 1736, built a fine 
seat here, now in the possession of 
Sir William Rowley, bart. M. P. for 
the county. 

In the small church of Hen*rave, 
which is distinguished by one of those 
round towers peculiar to Norfolk and 
Suffolk, is a fine marble tomb to the 
memory of Sir Thomas Kitson, the 
founder of Hengrave Hall; with effi¬ 
gies of himself and one of his first 
wives, which possesses this singularity, 
—that a blank is left for her name 
and parentage. This gentleman came 
from the obscure village of Yealland 
in Lancashire; having accumulated 
immense wealth ns a clothier, rereiv¬ 
ed 
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ed the honour of Knighthood, anil 

J iurchased the manor of Hengrave 
rom the Crown in the reign of Henry 
VIII. i betides this, be possessed se¬ 
veral other elates in Suffolk, Devon¬ 
shire, Dorsetshire, asftt ‘ H the City of 
London* for which he served the .of¬ 
fice of Sheriff. He was afterwards 
appointed, by the Duke of Norfolk, 
Steward of the franchise of Bury St. 
Edmund's, and died Sept. IS, 1540, 
aged 55 years. 

Buxhall is remarkable as being the 
birth-place of Sir Wm. Cofpinggr, 
Lord Mayor of Loudon, A. D. 1512; 
at bis death be gave half his estate to 
ChAfitable purposes, and half to his 
relations, who lived here in good 
Circumstances. This family was so 
hospitable, that to live*iike the Cop- 
pingers became proverbial. J. B. 
(To be continued. J 

Mr. Urban, Feb. 10. 

LL$W me, through the medium 
of your widely-circulating Mis¬ 
cellany, to offer a lew remarks to the 
Publick, and to the Governors of 
Christ’s Hospital in particular, upon 
a subject which has of late been can¬ 
vassed by the Correspondents of a 
Daily Journal. The subject to which 
I allude is an alteration in the dress 
of the Christ’s Hospital or Blue Coat 
Boy, so far as regards a covering for 
the he id. 

I cannot contemplate any altera¬ 
tion in the dress which was adopted 
by the Royal Founder, and wh-ch 
has been strictly adhered to by tnc 
various Governors from the founda¬ 
tion to the present time (comprising 
a period of 269 years), without at once 
seeing the various difficulties with 
which the Governors would be sur¬ 
rounded by adopting any measure of 
the kind. To me it appears that there 
is but one reason which could justify 
them in any deviation from the origi¬ 
nal. dress of the boys upon that esta¬ 
blishment; viz. the health of the chil¬ 
dren committed to their care. If they 
have not this plea, I fed inclined to 
doubt the right of the Governors to 
alter the dress; at all events, without 
this the expediency of the measure is 
set at rest, for upon economical prin¬ 
ciples they must of course reject the 
proposed alteration. On the other 
hand, by making any alteration, they 
would please but one party out of a 
number; and having once begun the 


work of innovation (for I can call it 
by no other name), they would be in¬ 
sensibly led on from one alteration to 
another till there was scarcely any 
appearance of the original dress left. 
Some would be for caps similar to 
the Pgrish Schools, others for leather 
caps, and some even for hats, and all 
these would be dissatisfied with the 
alteration, with the exception of the 
party whose suggestion was adopted. 
Is it advisable, then, for the govern¬ 
ors to place themselves in this awk¬ 
ward situation upon slight grounds, 
merely to meet the wishes of gentle¬ 
men who are led away by their hu¬ 
mane feelings, and imagine that to 
be a hardship which none of those 
•who have been brought up in the 
Hospital ever felt to be one.’ 

With respect to the healthy state 
of the boys; I was, through the inte¬ 
rest of your venerable Editor, up¬ 
wards of five years upon the establish¬ 
ment, and during the whole of that 
time the average number of invalids 
was under twenty, out of near 800 in 
London ; and most of them accidents. 

To go a little further into the ques¬ 
tion ; let the boys themselves have the 
option of adopting or refusing the al¬ 
teration, and I know, if the same spi¬ 
rit prevails now thaL did between 
fifteen and twenty years ago (aud I 
have no reason to doubt it), they 
would be unanimous in their refusal. 
Indeed, at the time above stated, no¬ 
thing short of coercive measures 
would have made the boys yield to 
what they would have considered a 
degrading alteration. 

1 do sincerely hope, Mr. Urban, 
that if the Governors are induced to 
make auy alteration in the dress, they 
will go a little further, and alter the 
name of the Hospital; for I have a 
great objection to the idea of a Blue 
Coat Boy in any other dress than 
that of the pious young Founder, 
which carries with it a degree of ve¬ 
neration that we shall look for in 
vaiu in the Blue Coat Boy of the mo- 
dern«scbool. J. I. Wilson. 


Mr. Urban, Feb* 12. 

NXKXED is a South View of the 
Grammar School of Christ’s 
Hospital, built in 1793, under the su¬ 
perintendence of Alderman Gill, who 
was at that time Treasurer of the 
Hospital. At the upper end of the 
School is a portrait of John Smith, 
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Esq. the gentlemen to whom the 
Hospital in indebted for the means of 
railing this noble structure. The re¬ 
moval of Mine old houses which join¬ 
ed the North end of the building has 
enabled the Governor! to form a very 
handsome entrance from Lillie Bri¬ 


tain, from whence the building may 
be seen to advantage. The house 
which adjoins the West end, is inha¬ 
bited by the Steward, and has a com¬ 
munication with the Writing School, 
which is seen at the end of the 
View. 



This school is under the superiu- 
leudance of the Ilev. Dr. Trollope, 
assisted by the Rev. I. H.Pitman, the 
Rev. John Greenwood, and the Rev. 
ltd tv. H ice; and the boys proceed as 
far in the classics as I heir talents or 
age will allow. A sufficient number 
complete the classical course of edu¬ 
cation to till up the University exhi¬ 
bitions as they become vacant. About 
200 are taught in the classics at Hert¬ 
ford, and aie tiansferred to the Lon¬ 
don establishment when they are 
about twelve years of age. 

There aie seven Exhibitions or 
Scholarships for Cambridge, and one 
for Oxford, belonging to this Institu¬ 
tion ; the value of which at Cam¬ 
bridge is 60/. per annum ; find at 
Pembroke Hall an additional Exhibi¬ 
tion from the College, making about 
00/. for the four years, and 50/. for 
the last three years; to which may be 
added the Bachelor's and Master's De¬ 
grees, which are all paid by the Hos¬ 
pital. The Oxford Exhibitions are 
10/. more, or 10/. The Governors 
Gcpx- Man February, l&itl. 


pay ail fees of entrance, 20/. towards 
furnishing the room, 10/. for books, 
and 10/. for clothes, making at least 
50/. for the outfit. 

The Grecians, or scholars intended 
for the Univeisity, are selected by the 
Head Classical Master, without any 
intcrfeieiice of* the Governors, ac¬ 
cording toThcir talents and behaviour, 
subject to the approval of their 
friends. In fhe event of more than 
one being equally qualified, the choice 
would fall upon the boy of best beha¬ 
viour; and if talent and behaviour 
were both equal, it would then go by 
seniority. One Exhibition goes every 
year to Camhiidge, and one every 
seventh year to Oxford, making eight 
in seven years. 

On St. Matthew's Day (Sept. 21) 
the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and Gover¬ 
nors, attend at Christ Church, where 
an Anthem is sung by the hoys, and a 
Sermon preached by one of the young 
gentlemen who have lately returned 
linm College; aftei which his Lord- 
ship, accompanied by the Sheriffs and 

Governors, 
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Governors, proceed to the Hall, 
where two Orations are delivered— 
one in English by the Senior Scholar, 
who soon after goes to College ; and 
the other in Latin by the next in ro¬ 
tation. A handsome collection is 
then made for the youths; and his 
Lordship and the Governor# retire to 
the Court-room, where an excellent 
dinner is served up, under the superin¬ 
tendance of the Steward. F.S.A. 

Mr. Urban, Feb. 15. 

I N the Cover of one of your last 
Numbers is an announcement of a 
portion of the Collections of the late 
Ralph Bigland, Garter principal King 
of Arms, under Ihe superintendence 
of the Rev. T. D. Fosbrooke, the 
learned Editor of British Monachism; 
but without any mention of a conti¬ 
nuation of the unfinished Volume of 
the same gentleman’s laborious and 
vaIuable“Genealngical Collections for 
the County of Gloucester.” As the 
publication of the MSS. containing so 
vast a body of information, connected 
not only with the first families in the 
kingdom, but also a record of evi¬ 
dences (many of which, in all proba¬ 
bility, are now destroyed, or have 
perished from the ravages of time), 
which may hereafter he of the most 
essential service in tracing the descent 
of property in the county, would be 
most desirable; it is to be hoped that 
the ably-qualified Editor of the His¬ 
tory of the City will offer his assist¬ 
ance in furtherance of so great au ac¬ 
quisition to County Topography. As 
the remainder of the Collections 
would probably be under the same 
controul, an announcement of the in¬ 
tended completion of »he laborious 
Work of the late Mr. Bigland, would 
be sure to procure sufficient names to 
indemnify the Publishers. If expense 
baa hitherto delayed the completion, 
might not the matter be given in a 
more contracted scale, still retaining 
the great body of genealogical me¬ 
morials, which, from the account of 
parishes already published, it may be 
fairly presumed they contain? 

An Original Subscriber. 

Letters from the Continent. 
Letter XIV. 

(Continved from p. 32.) 

Maestrichty Aug. 31, 1818. 
FTER dining last Friday at Lintz, 
a village on the Rhine, we again 


proceeded on our voyage, and came 
in view of the Seven Mountains, a 
range of picturesque hills to the right 
of us, with a bold marked outline; 
they resemble the Malvern hills. The 
mixture of sunshine and showers fa¬ 
voured the prospect. The tops of 
the hills were dark, and their outlines 
boldly delineated i several of them 
have ruined forts on their summits; 
the highest is near 2000 feet high. 
The left summit, which is neaaest tic 
Rhine, and rises from its right hank, 
is called Drakenfels or the Dragon’s 
Tower ; on its top are the ruins of a 
castle; the sides of this hill are steep 
and rocky. When we had arrived 
within two miles of Drakenfels, we 
^aiue to a large island in the Rhine, 
called Rolandswerder,on which stands 
a Convent, now uninhabited. The 
point of view which our Artist chose 
for his sketch, had this Island and 
Convent in front, and Ihe Castle and 
rocky hill of Drakenfels in the back 
ground; on the left, was a wooded 
rocky hill with a large old arch on 
the summit, the only remains of the 
Castle of Rolandseek. The story 
goes, that Roland, the nephew of 
Charlemagne, built this Castle above 
the Convent, that he might be near 
his mistress who became a Nun. The 
Artist, for the first time, expressed 
himself satisfied with the scenery, and 
said, “ This is very well.” After pass¬ 
ing Drakenfels, the country became 
nearly level; and after passing an in¬ 
sulated rock, called Godesbcrg, with 
a Castle on it, to the left of the 
Rhine, the scenery of ihe river ended. 

We arrived at Bonn, at half-past 
seven, to sleep. The interesting parts 
are the views for two or three miles 
at St. Goar, and the approach to the 
Seven Mountains at Drakenfels. Our 
Artist has travelled along the Rhine 
from Swisserland ; he says, from 
thence to Mayence it flows through a 
plaiu, and he expressed great disap¬ 
pointment, in consequence of the 
exaggerated accounts and views of it 
wht.h-he had read and seen. It is a 
mistake to suppose the Rhine cannot 
be seen by land; whenever there is 
any scenery, the river is shut in by 
hills, and the great carriage road 
winds along the left bank ; our 
Artist thinks the views by land pre¬ 
ferable. Having noticed the beau¬ 
ties of the Rhine, I must conclude 
with its miseries: 1st. The imposi¬ 
tions 
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tiona attending the conveyance of a 
carriage on board, and it* debarka¬ 
tion i tbeae were such, that the Scotch 
gentlemen sold their carriage rather 
than aubmit to them. 2d. The rude- 
neaa of the boatmen, who hare no 
inclination to make you comfortable, 
and if they had, can nnderatand nei¬ 
ther French nor German. Though 
we were continually exposed to their 
rudeness, and in danger of being 
knocked over-board by their oara, 
they had the insolence to demand 
some “ drinkers ” after the voyage 
was over, in a manner so menacing, 
that the Scotch Artist presented a 
pistol to the Captain. 3d. The being 
cooped up with 40 or 50 passengers,, 
in a narrow vessel, only 7 feet wide, 
with no side guard, and lumbered 
with planks. The alternative of be¬ 
ing starved or wet in showers, on 
deck, or stewed below in a crowded 
cabin, where you can see nothing ex¬ 
cept the smoke of tobacco. 4th. The 
arbitrary conduct of the Captain, who, 
because the wind was contrary, would 
allow no one to stand on deck, or to 
raise a seat by planks, but only per¬ 
mitted us to squat on a tarred deck, 
till we became “ all as one as a piece 
of the ship.” We went into the little 
boat which contained the carriage, 
where there were two or three snug 
seats, but were turned out by the 
Captain. The Scotch gentleman at¬ 
tempted to put his plaid on, hut it 
was peremptorily foi bidden by the 
Captain, lest it should catch wind ; 
umbrellas in showers were also 
strictly prohibited. 5th. The mix¬ 
ture of whiffs of tobacco with the 
finest scenery of the Rhine. 6th. 
The mislaying by the boatmen of my 
great coat at the commencement of 
the voyage, which I had no help from 
them in seeking, and gave up for lost 
till the voyage was over: the conse¬ 
quence, starvation and a hoarseness. 
7th. Exaggerated books of descrip¬ 
tion, leading you to expect grand 
mountain scenery, where every thing 
is tame. Yet you must not suppose 
that these miseries, separately or col¬ 
lectively, amounted to any thing se¬ 
riously vexatious. As there were 
seven ur eight of us Englishmen, who 
could talk freely without being un¬ 
derstood by others; every instance 
of savage or arbitrary conduct on the 
part of the Captain, was turned by 
us into matter of sport and amuse¬ 


ment. Still, if only au individual 
Englishman or two had been on the 
vessel, it certainly would have taken 
away all gratification in this voyage 
of pleasure. Had we hired a boat to 
ourselves, the charge in the first in¬ 
stance would have been higher, nor 
should we have been sure ofavoiding 
more than half of the aforementioned 
miseries. 

August 29.— Rose at four, and 
walked about Bonn; it is a town 
witii about 10,000 inhabitants, and 
stands pleasantly on the Rhine. There 
are some good churches and public 
buildings, but there was no opportu¬ 
nity of seeing the inside of any' of 
them. At a quarter before five, we 
set off in the b«at to Cologhb. The 
Scutch gentleman staid behind, and 
followed in a small boat in the after¬ 
noon. The country was as flat as at 
Booth Ferry, all the way to Cologne. 
The approach to Cologne was like 
that to Hull from the Humber. The 
river at Cologne is, 1 think, three 
quarters of a mile wide. The 28th, 
the thermometer at five a. m. was 59, 
at one p. in. 67. The Minster at 
Bonn is an old Gothic church, with 
one centre and two West towers, and 
a great spire in the middle; the out¬ 
side is plain and without ornament. 
We had on board the packet a 
Frenchwoman, about 24, the wile of 
a private Hanoverian soldier, who 
fought in English pny at the battle of 
Waterloo, and was wounded; he is 
now dangerously ill near Brussels, 
and she had been to his friends on his 
affairs, and was ^returning; though 
she was pregnant, and had neither 
hat nor cloak, she was as sprightly as 
any of the codipany, and was very 
neatly and respectably dressed ; when 
younger she had been handsome. 
When we landed at Cologne, we pro¬ 
ceeded more than half a mile from 
the river to the lun, from which the 
Diligences go (the Hotel de May- 
ence); she seemed to consider her¬ 
self aL home in the company of Eng¬ 
lishmen ; when we arrived at our 
inn, she shook hands with us, and 
wished us good morning; and we 
found she was setting oflTto walk to 
Brussels with her bundle of clothes, a 
distance of (30 miles. A little sub¬ 
scription of a fradfc a piece, on my 
friend's proposal, was made fur her 
(amounting to six francs); sbe re¬ 
ceived it gratefully, but did not at all 

appear 
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appear to have looked for it. We 11 Dome'’ or Cathedral; it it an unfi- 
luoiled at half-past nine and got % nished building, but intended to have 
good breakfast, after which I he uper- been a most grand magnificent pile, 
aliens ot shaving and clean-shirling, The # VVest front, on a very large 
which had been necessarily suspended tcale (in the style of the great tower 
for two morumgs during the confu- of York Minster), is complete t it is 
sion of the voyage, enabled us to very lofty, but the two intended 
meijt conlorlablv, and take a ramble towers are scarcely begun. The nave 
through Cologne. The town is large, is only half raised, makes no figure 
and contains 50,000 inhabitants; the without, and within is covered with 
houses are high, and most of the planks, and appears very low, but as 
streets narrow; it was remarkable far as it is carried up it is in'a very 
before the Revolution for the super- beautiful style of architecture; the 
stitiou of the inhabitants, and was painted windows on the North side 
called the Paradise of Priests; there u( the nave arc inimitable ; they ex- 
were 2500 Priests and Religious, and c«ed any painted glass 1 ever saw, 
60 Convents. All theio have been and would he worth 1000/. a piece to 
suppressed by the l’tciich, and seve- 4 any cathedral in England. The choir 
ral Churches have bce.i converted to is finished. The outside view of the 
secular uses, hut still there is a great East end is extremely grand. The 
number of verj handsome ones. YVe building is very lofty, and there are 
went to the church of SI. Peter; in very large spreading buttresses; the 
this palish Rubens was horn; his fa- termination is either an octagon or 
tiler’s luinh is in fiont of the altar, circular; it reminded me of some 
Rubens was baptized here on St. Pe- views of Milan. The inside of the 
ter and St. Paul’s day, from whom he choir is very striking, and the painted 
is named; and he painted, as the Altar glass rich, liehind the high altar is 
Piece, the Crucifixion of St. Peter, the tomb of the Magi, or three Kings, 
which has bceu recovered from the who came from the East to make of- 
Louvre; it is placed on a swing-hinge, ferings toChrist; Charlemagne,about 
and behind it is a copy, which they 1000 years ago, brought their hones 
show before the original. Whether to Cologne, and they were deposited 
this copy supplied the place ol the in this tomb, the riches of which be- 
original, in its absence, we did not fore the Revolution were astonishing, 
learn. St. Peter is crucified with his It is a large richly-embossed tomb, 
head downward ; his feet and one of with gilded carving, and elegant or- 
his arms are nailed; and the nail has naments; it was formerly covered 
pierced a principal artery i ! the arm, with pearls and gems. The skulls of 
which is already pale and i.t ally dead ; the three Magi or Kings had on them 
the savage soldiers are proceeding lo ciovvns of solid gold, of six pounds 
uail the other arm, which is full of weight. Al the Revolution, the 
life, aud of blood. The figiiie is Grand Chapter fled into Westphalia, 
naked, and the talent of the painter aud fearing that the Trench would 
is shown in his display'of the muscles plunder this tomb, they look with 
in this unusual position. It is a very them all the treasures which were 
striking hut unpleasing subject. capable of being moved, as well as 

This town is the gi\ at place for the the sculptures. In 1804, some of the 
manufactory of Eau de Cologne, a treasures ot this tomb were returned 
sort of ladies* perfume, used also as a to it in a very imperfect slate; many 
medicine and a cordial; the printed of the oinaments had been lost nr 
bills relating to iL attribute almost broken. The crowns of gold were 
miraculous powers in curing every rot forthcoming; but the tomb was 
description of complaints; we went restored ns well as possible, and is 
to one of the principal inanufacto- still a great curiosity. The inhabit- 
ries. The Romans called this town ants have contributed gems and pre- 
Colonia, and the Germans call it Coin, cions stones to replace those missing, 
or Koeln, and it is pronounced like and the skulls of the Magi now wear 
the English stop— Colon. In 1618, crowns of gilt metal, richly set with 
all the Protestants were expelled, but pearls; their names arc engraved in 
the French Government, since tiie blue cuamelled letters, viz. Caspar, 
Revolution, has allotted a Church to Melchior, Balthasar. The interior of 
the Protestants. We went to the the little chapel containing this cu¬ 
riosity 
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riosity it quite dark* and each visitor 
is furnished with a candle; we follow¬ 
ed into it Sir George Warrendcr, a 
Commissioner in the Navy, and his 
Lady. The litany of the threw Kings 
is hung near the tomb of the Magi; 
it entitles the repeater to ap indul¬ 
gence of nine days. Near the chapel 
there is a curious painting, 400 years 
old, representing the adoration of the 
Magi | it is a little in the style of that 
at Castle Howard, but much inferior. 
In the choir there is a handsome illu¬ 
minated Missal, dated 1408. 

We proceeded to the Church of the 
Jesuits, an elegant modern building, 
with a rich marble altar and orna¬ 
ments ; and to the Church of St. Ur¬ 
sula, a very old Saxon building. This 
lady landed at Cologne with 11,000 
virgins, when the Goths and liuus 
invaded it, and she exhorted the in¬ 
habitants to endure martyrdom rather 
than give up their Religion; there 
are paintings round Lhc choir, illus¬ 
trating the story. I suppose that 
the Saint and her virgins set the ex¬ 
ample, as the walls of the church are 
covered with their skulls, in glass 
frames and niches. We also went to 
tfye Church of St. Gercoti, an old 
Saxon circular dome, with h grand 
ascent beyond the altar, and a long 
chapel. 

The town of Cologne has some 
trade in cotton and silk manufacto¬ 
ries, and does not appear to be dimi¬ 
nishing in its population- The six 
Englishmen dined together; all of 
them, except myself and my friend, 
arc setting ofT hy the Diligence in the 
morning. Two of the Scotch gentle¬ 
men of the Artists’ parly came from 
their Inn (the Holy Ghost) on the 
banks of the Rhine, to make us a 
call, on their arrival this evening.— 
Capt. K. told us tnat he boarded at 
Marseilles, with Mrs. Harrison, an 
Englishwoman, at 130 francs a mouth, 
which included board, lodging, and 
washing, and a bottle of good wine 
every day. 

August 30.—'This morning (Sun¬ 
day), when 1 came down, the servant 
maid was cleaning the room floor of 
the dining hall; she picked up a few 
lumps of dirt with her hand and with¬ 
drew ; this extraordinary attention 
to cleanliness, 1 attributed to its be¬ 
ing Sunday morning. This is, not¬ 
withstanding, one of the best iuns we 
have visited, and the waiter very 


civil * we had, for the first time, un¬ 
sophisticated potatoes. Visited seve¬ 
ral churches in the way to the Cathe¬ 
dral ; in one of them, a very large 
Congregation joined in powerful sing¬ 
ing with the organ, in a congrega¬ 
tional style. High Mass began at the 
Dome, *at half-past ten, when a very 

f jreat bell was tolled; but uot the 
argest, whit it weighs 25,OOOlbs. An 
old man who showed us the Chapel 
oi the Kings, and whom we then took 
for a Verger, proved to be the Chief 
Priest. There was a procession round 
the nave with holy water; it was car¬ 
ried in a vessel, by a singing boy in 
red and while, who followed the 
Priest, holding by his skirt; and tho 
Priest dipped his brush in the water, 
and then sprinkled the people. The 
organ stands over the choir gate, and 
in front of it a music gallery. For 
the first time since our journey com¬ 
menced, wo heard, as at Antwerp, a 
regular hand of vocal and instru¬ 
mental music» the principal trebles 
were females; the music was beauti¬ 
ful, and the singing fine. The fugues 
were in the style of Handel; and the 
organ, which is brilliant and sweet, 
was played in the true church style ; 
we enjoyed it much. Several strangers 
and others not Roman CatboJicks 
were present; the congregation in 
general appeared to me to show not 
much devotion; the Priests who were 
not actually officiating, conversed to¬ 
gether during the performance of the 
musical parts of tile Mass. The 
Scotch Artist, on the contrary, who 
has been in Italy, was struck with the 
devotional nfaancr of the people, as 
contrasted with that country, where 
they are still more inattentive. lie 
admired the “Dome” much; the 
stone is of volcanic ashes from the 
Drakenfels mountain, and of a grey- 
colour; this vulcanic slouc is com¬ 
mon in the neighbourhood of the 
Riiine. The style of architecture is 
the modern Gothic, and the stone is 
clean and in fine preservation. The 
Scotch gentleman goes down the 
Rhine to Dusseldorf, hut says he is 
quite tired of it, and never met with 
so much rudeness and incivility dur¬ 
ing his two years on the Continent, as 
since he came into Germany. Went 
from the Cathedral to the Protestant 
Church, which was just leaving; it 
was full of Prussian soldiers. All the 
Rhine from Mayence to Cologne, and 

the 
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the country to Aix-la-Chapelle, be. 
long to Prussia. The shops were 
open all Sunday morning, and more 
business doing than on Saturday. 

On our arrival at Cologne, we left 
to the waiter the settlement of ez- 
pences attending the debarkation of 
our carriage; they amounted to 10$ 
francs, and the waiter got abused by 
the Captain for allowing no more. 

Yours, &c. X. 

[To be continued .] 


Mr. Urban, Feb. 7. 

ADDRESS myself to you insure 
confidence of our old friendship, 
that you will do all in your power to 
relieve my distress; and ain well as* 
sured that you will have pleasure in 
restoring and keeping al'ive old cus¬ 
toms that were founded in good sense. 

1 am a Sexagenarian, though not 
the same as one whose papers we 
have lately perused with some grati¬ 
fication, and in the experience attain¬ 
ed by long practice, I have always 
found considerable pleasure and in¬ 
formation in reading the Prefacet to 
books before I entered upon the 
Table of Contents, and the Work it¬ 
self; to have done otherwise would 
have seemed to me to be like the 
hireling who attempts an entrance by 
a wrong course, or rather like an 
eager young lady who turns to the 
last chapter in every new novel, that 
she may be acquainted with the de¬ 
nouement, before she begins the 
work; she then indulges -t vain 
triumph, in thinking she knows more 
of the author's secret than all other 
readers. 

Having lately finished an elaborate 
Work, it appeared necesrary that it 
should be introduced hy a pithy and 
interesting Preface; and after rumi¬ 
nating on the leading topics of my 
labours, 1 prepared what in due va¬ 
nity seemed to me in my study to 
read off very fluently, and would 
serve to make the reader as familiar 
as myself with my object a id design t 
but when my MS. was handed to iny 
bookseller, he lamented the hours 
which these prefatory lucubrations 
had occupied, and assured me that 
nobody read Prefaces in these times 
of business and dispatch ! Upon iny 
requesting an explanation of these 
term*, he said that the times were 
now so enlightened, that it had long 
since ceased to be necessary to offer 


any Prefatory observations*—nothing 
was so dry and fatiguing, especially 
to young minds; and that as every 
department of business was now 
pressed 1 into a few hours of the morn¬ 
ing, the utmost dispatch was neces¬ 
sary ioi every concern; and that 
therefore no preambles were suffered, 
but every one was obliged to come 
instantly to the point in question 
that no body now read dry details of 
opinions and systems, but looked to 
the conclusion, without reading thro’ 
the premises;—that no one required 
an Introduction, as in former years, 
for every one is now capable, with¬ 
out the tardiness which ouce belonged 
to decorum or to respect, of rushing 
at once into the centre of the subject, 
and trusted to time and chance to 
help him through it;—and that some 
readers, especially those among the 
great, employ an intelligent librarian 
to score in the margin at those sen¬ 
tences or figures which are most at¬ 
tractive in description or in composi¬ 
tion, so as to lead the patron in a few 
minutes to talk of any new work 
with all the wit and experience of one 
who had read the very MS of the 
author before they were put to the 
press.—N ow, Sir, 1 ain sharing the fate 
of this great dispatch, or rather bend¬ 
ing under the modern oppression of 
yielding to the fashion of the times, 
in allowing my new bantling, just 
breathing external air, to be ushered 
into the world without saying a word 
about him; and his very title, in 
which I would have inserted a few 
more terms than usual, has been cut 
down to a single word. 

It concerns me very sincerely, for 
my brethren of the grey goose-quill, 
that we must all be condemned to to 
solitary, and almost silent, a minister 
of introduction ; because an author, 
when he has closed his work, feels a 
delicious sensation, like that of a 
woman’s delivery from pain and la¬ 
bour; and while he indulges rest in 
his easy chair, he reflects how sweet 
it wni be to pour out his motives and 
design to a candid reader, who, he 
vainly fancies, will enter into his 
feelings as tenderly as himself: he 
thus seeks a means of conciliating his 
critics, of awakening dullness, and of 
preparing against attack ; he checks 
sarcasm, appeals to the learned, and 
invites the unlearned to be instructed 
or amused; at any rate, bis scheme 

is 
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is harmless, for he seldom or ever 

mil lead a, 

Wow, Sir, if the modern plan had 
always prevailed, what losses would 
the republic of letters have sustained! 
The celebrated Preface bj Dr. John- 
aon to hit Dictionary, and these to 
his Edition of the Poets ; that by Dr. 
Parr to Belendenus; and in these our 
days, that of Crabbe to his Tales of 
the Hall, would all, cum multit aliit, 
have been lost to public view.— 
Where, Sir, but in yourself, shall these 
things find redress? Though, in your 
own pithy Preface, you are pleased 
to he short, yet that is well made up 
in the multifarious subjects of your 
valuable Volumes. But then, Sir^ 
the dispatch which is so much the ur¬ 
gent topick of modern pursuit, is not 
always considered, while your pages 
are under perusal. 

I cannot but lament for the cause 
of Literature in general, and for this 
branch of it in particular, that all 
readers have not a slice of author¬ 
ship i if they had, they would so ten¬ 
derly sympathize with us, that for 
the mere sake of brotherly love, ab¬ 
stracted from all considerations of 
their own benefit, they would read 
our Prefaces with patience and plea¬ 
sure, and participate in the gratifica¬ 
tion which accompanies that part of 
our composition. 

Such is ray casei and tny humble 
suit to you is to afford your patron¬ 
age and influence with the unlearned, 
and with the learned also, who, I 
perceive, are sliding very rapidly into 
the fashionable neglect, to induce 
them to consider that they cannot 
properly enter the temple without 
passing through the portico; that 
they cannot fiod a place in the draw¬ 
ing-room without first approaching 
the staircase; that they can never 
relish the wit and spirit of a language 
without becoming master of the al¬ 
phabet; all which are no other than 
prefaces to their respective works.— 
You will thus render a most essential 
public service, by convincing man¬ 
kind that the only way to obtain 
either pleasure, practice, profit, or 
praise, is to take every thing in its 
exact order. A. H. 


Mr. Urban, Feb. 8. 

HE following particulars respect¬ 
ing that truly British Com¬ 
mander, Lord Coilingwood, were 
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communicated by an intelligent Of¬ 
ficer in his Lordship’s service,*and 
who, from being in the same vessel, 
had the fullest opportunity for ob¬ 
servation. 

A most striking feature in bis 
character, was his strict economy in 
every thing relative to the service. 
The sails of his own ship were li¬ 
terally worn lo rags before he suf¬ 
fered them to be condemned. He 
kept a close watch over his fleet in 
this respect, and was highly dis¬ 
pleased whenever he observed any 
expense incurred where there was 
not a strict necessity. A vessel in 
his fleet having displayed new sails, 
he ordered the old ones to he brought 
to him for inspection ; and finding 
them in far better condition than his 
own, he commanded the foresail to 
be hoisted in place of the tattered one 
that was iu use : his Lordship then in¬ 
vited the Captain ot the gay vessel 
to dinner ; and carelessly asked him 
what he thought of his foresail ?— 
“ In fair condition, my Lord,” was 
the unwary answer. “ if it be good 
enough for an Admiral's ship, I think 
it might have served a Captain’s.”— 
On another occasion, in the midst of 
an action, seeing that one of the 
rnasts were shivered, he ordered out 
the boat, and being asked for what 
purpose ? “ To take that spar into 
the slore-ship," was the reply.—By 
this unrelaxiug spirit of economy, he 
saved thousands to the revenue. 

Though his attention was thus alive 
to every minulia;, he gave his orders 
as calmly in the jieat of an engage¬ 
ment, as or* ordinary occasions. To 
his m^n he was always attentive and 
kind ; but strict with the officers, 
particularly with youug nobility. 
He could not bear to see promo¬ 
tion, unless arising from merit; and 
used to say, “ 1 like a man to get 
in at the port-bole, not at the cabin- 
window.” He was perfectly plain 
in his dress, and retained the old 
fashion. A small cocked hat; a 
square-cut blue coat, with tarnished 
epaulettes; blue waistcoat and small¬ 
clothes; with boots, guiltless of black¬ 
ing, hut occasionally greased, was his 
costume on state occasions. Iu his 
diet he was strictly temperate, and 
even abstemious. So long as his 
health permitted, he constantly re¬ 
gulated the motions of his own ves¬ 
sel : leaving his officers scarcely any 

duties 
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duties, to perforin. His Lordship’s 
declining strength had long called for 
that repose which his unremitted ex¬ 
ertions for a series of years so amply 
merited j but Government was un¬ 
willing to dispense with his abdities. 
Whilst in this state, an officer, on 
the night preceding his death, came 
into his cabin and found him reclin¬ 
ing on a sofa, and asked, “ Shall we 
wear, my Lord ?” “ Wear,” said his 
Lordship, “ wear—they have worn 
aud torn me."—He expired the fol¬ 
lowing dny ; and, on opening the 
body, a stricture was found in the 
lower orifice of the stomach, which 
had totally precluded the passage of 
any nourishment, as it would scarcely 
permit even a bristle in pass. 

These particulars may be relied 
upon as correct, and may no! be an 
unacceptable addition to the Ohitu 
ary of his Lordship, given in your 
Number for May JH10, p. 48fi. 

Yours, &c. M. 8. 

Ancient Anecdotes, Sc. 

from Valerius Maximus, 
by Dr. Carey, West Square. 
(Continued from vot. XC. ii. 408. ) 
Mr. Urban, 

HE following instances of not in¬ 
glorious poverty, noticed by our 
Author, may form a striking contrast 
to some overgrown fortunes of the 
present day, when poverty is, by too 
great a portion ol mankind, consider¬ 
ed as a disgrace. Yours,&c. J. C. 

Publius Valerius, surname! Popli- 
cola, Brutus’es coadjutor in tlie aboli¬ 
tion of royalty at Home- -*-his collegue 
likewise in the Consulship in the first 
year of the consula r go V'ernmeri f—and 
afterward thrice Consul at different 
periods—was so far from rich, that, 
at the time o*f his death, his whole 
property would not have sufficed to 
defray the rhatges of his funeral, 
which, therefore, was conducted at 
the public expense.— I ih. 4. 4. I. 

Menenius Agiippa had enjoyed Hie 
consular dignity at Home, and after¬ 
ward, as mediator, effected a reconci¬ 
liation between the nobles and the 
commons, at the time of a dangerous 
schism, which seemed to threaten the 
very existence uftheRoman republic. 
This man, however, was so scantily- 
provided with the boons of Fortune, 
that (like Poplirola abuse incut iircd; 


be did not, at bi> decease, leave suffi¬ 
cient property to defray his funeral 
expenses. The commons, therefore, 
as a testimony of their gratitude for 
his frtendly mediation, voluntarily im¬ 
posed on themselves a small hut gene¬ 
ral crpilation-fax, to honour their 
advocate with decent obsequies.— 
Lib. 4. 4. 2. 

Aliilius Hegulus, commander of the 
Roman anny in Africa in the first 
Pome war, having distinguished him¬ 
self by gaining several victories over 
the Carthaginians, it was determined 
that lie should be continued in the 
cu'mmand for an additional year. On 
receiving intelligence ol this proroga¬ 
tion, Hie general—whose w hole estate 
consisted of seven acres of poor infer¬ 
tile soil — wrote to ti.L consuls, in¬ 
forming them Ihnt his steward, whom 
lie had left m charge of it, was dead, 
and his hireling labourer, availing 
himself of that circumstance, had run 
away, af’ler having earned olf ail the 
agricultural implements* wherefore 
lie requested that a successor might 
lie appointed to conduct the war m Ins 
stead, lest his wile and childicn should 
he destitute of subsistence, m conse¬ 
quence of his laud lying neglected.— 
The Consuls having reported Hie affair 
to the Senate, that assembly immedi¬ 
ately ordered dial his fields should lie 
duly cultivated, all the lost articles 
replaced, ard his wife and children 
supplied with necessaries at the pub¬ 
lic expense.— Lib. 4. 4. h. 

In the second Punic war, Cntens 
Scipio, the Roman general in Spam, 
wrote, in like manner, to the Senate, 
requesting permission to rcs’gu the 
command, aud return to Home, where 
his presence was necessary to promote 
the marriage of his daughter, whose 
portion could not be realised in Ins 
absence.—The Senate, unwilling Ihnt 
the state should lose the services of an 
excellent general, iindci took to sup¬ 
ply the place of a father in this in¬ 
stance. Accordingly, having con¬ 
sulted Scipio's wife and other rela¬ 
tives, and with them determined the 
amount of the desired portion, they 
ordered it to he issued from the pub¬ 
lic treasury : and thus the young lady 
was married without further delay.—• 
(The portion iu question was little 
more than eighty-eight pounds of our 
prevent money.)— Lib. 4. 4. 10. 

f’l'o If Ct>»'l‘l VC'/ / 
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17. The History and Antiquities Bf the 
County Palatine of Durham; compiled 
from original Records, preserved in public 
Repositoi ies and private Collections ; and 
illustrated by Engravings of Architectural 
and Monumental Antiquities, Portraits of 
eminent Persons, S(c, £fc. By Robert 
Surtees, <>/ Mainsforth, F. S. A. Vol, If. 
Folio, pp. 408. Nichols and Son. 

AT length we have the pleasure to 
announce to our Readers the publica¬ 
tion of the Second Portion of M/. 
Surtees’s very valuable “ Hisfory of 
Durham.” The Volume has been a 
long time in the press (the First hav¬ 
ing been reviewed in vol. LXXXVI. 
ii. 137. 233. 425); but this will he 
readily excused, as every page of it 
bears evidence of the Author’s accu¬ 
racy of detail, and happy talent of 
enlivening his subject with interest¬ 
ing and entertaining observations on 
men and manners. 

The part of the County described 
in this Volume is Chester Ward, which 
contains the Parishes of Monk-Wear- 
mouth, Washington, Whitburn, Bol- 
don, Jarrow, Ileworth, South Shields, 
Gateshead, Chcster-le-Street, Lames- 
ley, Tanfield, Whickhnm, Ryton, 
Medomsley, Ebchester, Lanchesler, 
Ash, Muggleswick, Edmundbyers, 
Hunstanworth, and Wilton Gilbert. 


The Volume opens with a full ac¬ 
count of the bustling aud busy town 
and port of Monk-Wearmouth. But 
wc pass on to Dillon Castle, a conti¬ 
guous spot, from time immemorial 
famous as a baronial residence. As 
connected with this Castle, the follow¬ 
ing account of the “ Cauld Lad of 
Htlton,” accompanied by remarks on 
Brownies in general, by Mr. Surtees 
and Sir Walter Scott, cannot fail of 
proving interesting to our Readers. 

* 1 Every castle, tower, or manor-house, 
has its visionary inhabitants. ‘ The caulil 
lad of Hilton' belongs to a very common 
and numerous class, the Brownie*, or 
domestic spirit; and seems to have pos¬ 
sessed no very distinctive attributes He 
was seldom seen, but was lieaid nightly 
bv the servants who slept in the great hall. 
It the kitchen had been left in perfect 
Older, they heard him amusing himself by 
breaking plates and cliches, hurling the 
pewter in all directions, and throwing 
every thing into confusion. If, on the 
contrary, the apartment had been left in 
disarray (a practice which the servants 
found it most prudent to adopt), the inde¬ 
fatigable goblin arranged every thing with 
the greatest precision •(•. This poor e\pnt 
folet, whose pranks were at all times per¬ 
fectly harmless, was at length banished 
from his haunts by the usual expedient of 
presenting him with a suit of eloathsj. A 


+ “ ‘ The Brownie was meagre, shaggy, and wild, in his appearance; in the day¬ 
time he linked til remote recesses of the old houses, which he delighted to Imnnt, aud 
iu the night sedulously employed himself in discharging any laborious task which he 
thought might be acceptable to the family.’ The Browuie, whom Sir W. Scott supposes 
with gicat probability to be a regular descendant of the Lar fainili.tris, had a prescriptive 
right to the kitchen fire; and ou one occasion, when the servants of a Scottish family 
protracted their vigils to an unreasonable hour, the Lrownic a|ipearcd at the door, and 
warned them to bed, ‘ (Jang a’ to your beds, sirs, and dinna put out the wee grieshoch ’ 
(glowing embers).” “ Border Minstrelsy, mtrod. p. c.—eii.” 

-f- “ Hail from thy wanderings long, iny inuch-lov’d sprite ! 

Thou friend, thou lover of the lowly, bad ! 

Tell in what realms thou sports thy merry night, 

Trailst the long mop, or wliulst the mimic flail ; 

Where dost thou deck the much disordered hall. 

Whilst the tired damsel in Elysium sleeps.” 

“ Krskme, Border Minstrelsy, introd. p. clxv.” 

“ Yet how do these lines, all soft aud beautiful as they are, fall before one stroke of 
Milton’s * shadowy flail’.*' 

J “ The iifFcr of rewaid, particularly of food, infallibly causes his disappearance for 
ever. On one occasion, when the lady of the liou-c was crying out, Brownio mounted 
his master’s best horse, swam the Tweed in Hood, and re-crossed it with the midwife en 
ciovpe ; he then proceeded to the stable, and bestowed a severe horsewhipping on the 
lingering domestic, who was only drawing on bis boots. The master imprudently 
rewarded this important service by the present of a green coat, and lost his faithful 
Brownie for ever. * We may suppose that, titct] of his domestic drudgery, he went in 
his new livery to join the fairies'.” Scott, ibid. c. 111. 

Gent. Mag. February, 1821 . 
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green cloak and hood were laid before the 
kitchen fire, and the domestics sat up 
watching at a prudent distance. At twelve 
o’clock the sprite glided gently in, stood 
by the glowing embers, and surveyed the 
garments provided for hitn very atten¬ 
tively, tried them on, and seemed delight¬ 
ed with his appearance, frisking about for 
some time, and cutting several summer¬ 
sets and gambados, till, on hearing the 
first cock, he twitched his mantle tight 
about him* * * § , and disappeared with the 
usual valediction: 

*' Here*s a eloke, and here’s a hood. 

The caold lad o’ Hilton will do no more 
good. 

“ The gcouine Brownie, however, is sup¬ 
posed to be, ah origine, $n unemhodied 
spirit; but the buy of Hilton has, with an 
admixture of English superstition, been 
identified with the appaiition of an unfor¬ 
tunate domestic, whom one of the old 
chiefs of Hilton slew at some very distant 
period, in a moment of wrath or intem¬ 
perance. The Baron had, it seems, on 
ail important occasion, ordered his horse, 
which was not brought out so soon as he 
expected; he went to the stable, found 
the boy loitering, and, seizing a hay-fork, 
struck him, though not intentionally, a 
mortal blow. The story adds, that he 
covered his victim with straw till night, 
and then threw him into the pond, where 
the skeleton of a boy was (in confirmation 
of the tale) discovered in the last Baron’s 
time. I am by no means dear that the 
story may not have its foundation in the 
fact recorded in the following inquestf : 


[Feb. 

“ Coram Johanne King, Coion. Ward® 
de Chestre, apud Hilton, 3 Jul. 7 Jac. 1601*. 

“ Inquisitio super visum corporis lio- 
geri Skelton, ihi jaeemis inertui. Jurati 
presen lam quod Robeitus Hilton, ilc Hil¬ 
ton, Gen. die et anno supradiclis inter 
horas 8 et 9 ante meridiem falcans gramen 
cum uquadam falce Anglicc a Sylh nd 
valenc. xxd. quam ipse in manihus suis 
tenuit, etmdcm Rogeium stammi 'i tergo 
casu infortmiii cum acie ejusd. falcis, An- 
glice the Syth point, percus«it supra dex- 
trum femur ejusd. Rogeri unatp pl.-igarn 
rnortalem longam unius pollicis et lut. 
iluor. pollie. ex qua plaga i<h in Roger us 
eadc-m hora moituus ibidem obiit: et ijuoil 
com et non aliter, &e. 

“ Nevertheless, I strongly susprrt that 
the unhou«el’d spiiit of Roger hki-lton, 
* whom in the bay-field the good Hilton 
ghosted,’ took the lib* rry of playing a few 
of those pranks which an- said by writers 
of grave authority to be the peculiar pri¬ 
vilege of those spirits only who are shoul - 
dered untimely by violence fiom their 
mortal tenements: 

“Liug’ring in anguish o'er liis mangled c lay. 
The melancholy shadow turn’d away. 

And follow’d through the twilight grey,— 
his guide 

“ A five pardon for the above nian- 
slaughtei appears on the rolls of Bishop 
James, dated 6 Sept. ]609||.” 

Wc shall take an early opporl unify 
of recurring to Mr. Surtees’s enter¬ 
taining history of Ililton Castle, and 
his baronial owners. 

(To be continued.) 


* “ This account of the c iuld lad’s very indecorous behaviour, ou lecciving his new 
livery, seems apocryphal. T <• genuine Brownie always received the present which wu 
to banish him tiom his long-loved haunts with tokens of deep repn-t. Milton’s, 

more elegant fay, 

*•“ ‘ I'rom haunted spring and dale, 

Edged with poplar pale. 

The parting Genius is with sighing sent’.” 

" The last Brownie who haunted a wild and solitary spot m Etlrick forest, was 
banished by the mistiki n religious notions of a foolish old devotee, who presented him 
with a milk porringer, and a piece of in'-ncy. The paityig sprite was heard to howl 
and cry the whole night, * Farewell to bonny Bodsbeck’.” Ibid. 

-f- “ For the whole evidence of the Lad of Hilton I am indebted to the indefatigable 
zeal of my woi’hy friend J. B, Taylor, (et est intlii sjrpe vocaudus,) who collected ami 
collated all the Boating oral evidence which all the seni rs of Hilton and Wearmouth 
could afford.” 

J “ Boyd’s Penance r i Hugo.” 

§ “ * You must not slay here,’ replied Mercury (filling two posts—supervisor of 
thieves, and chief usher of ghosts), ‘ You must not stay here, unless you had been 
murdered; in which case, indeed, you might have been suffered to walk some time - 
but, if you died a natural death, you must set out for the other world immediately*.” * 

“ Journey from this World to the next— Fielding.” 

" And again, * How did you come to your end, Sir ?’ * I was murdered. Sir.’ * I 
■m surprised, then, that yon did not divert yourself by walking up and down, and 
playing some merry tricks with the murderer.* ‘ Oh I Sir, I had not that privilege, I 
was lawfully put to death*.” Ibid. 

Rot. W. James, A 0 4. ,: 
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18. Historical Memoirs of the City of Ar. 

magh, for a period of 1373 years, com¬ 
prising a considerable portion of the Ge¬ 
neral History of Ireland ; a Refutation 
of the opinions of Dr. Ledwicli, respect¬ 
ing the Non-exigence of St. Patrick; 
and an Appendix, on the Learning, An¬ 
tiquities and Religion of the Irish Nation. 
By James Stuart, A. B. 8vo. pp. 860. 
Longman and Co, 

THIS closcly-printcd Volume is au 
acceptable present, not only to the 
Topographer, but to the General 
Historian and the lovers of Biogra¬ 
phy, of which it contains an ample 
store, comprising the following sub¬ 
jects. 

“ 1st. Historical Memoiis of Armagh, 
with a statistical account of that city.—2d. 
Biographical sketches of the various pre¬ 
lates who presided, in succession, over tlif* 
see of Armagh, from the year 443 till the 
Reformation.—3. A Biographical Account 
of the Protestant Archbishops ot Ainiagh, 
Primates of all iieland, from the pencil 
of the Reformation till the yc.'r 1818.— 
4th. A similar account of the Lives of the 
Roman Catholic Archbishops ofAimagli, 
or titular Primates of all Ireland.—5th. 

A narrative of various important < vents m 
the General Histoiy of Iieland, in which 
the Archbishops of Armagh, and the 
Church of Ireland, were either directly or 
indiieetly concerned.—fill). An Account 
ot the, establishment of Presbyterian con¬ 
gregations, and ol other religious societies, 
in the city of Armagh; with biographical 
sketches of the Presbyterian Ministers in 
regular order.—7tb, Various matters re¬ 
lating to the trade, manufactures, anti¬ 
quities, manners, customs, learning, and 
religion of the country, See. which are 
cither interspersed through the work, or 
subjoined in appendixes.” 

“ In giving a biographical account,” 
says Mr. Stuart, “ of the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Archbishops of Armagh, subsequent to 
the Reformation, and in discussing many 
other topics comprised in |Jirse Memoiis, 
the author has attempted to elucidate 
subjects hitherto untouched.” 

fn an elaborate Introduction of 
70 pages, Mr. SLuart, supported by 
Bale, Polydore Vergil, Camden, ana 
Milton, very ably combats the argu¬ 
ments adduced by I)r. Ledwicb to 
prove “ that St. Tat rick never cx- 
tsted.” 

Prefixed to the volume is a de¬ 
scription of “a curious Helick,” with 
the existence of which Mr. Stuart was 
unacquainted till the volume was 
nearly finished at the press. 

" This curious relick consists of an 
antique four-sided hand-bell, of rather 
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uncouth form, and composed of two pieces 
of hammered iron, connected si'll brass 
solder and by twelve rivets. The bell it¬ 
self lias probably been designed for the 
internal use of a chapel, being only 9| 
inches in height, 5 in length, and 4 in 
breadth. When struck by the tongue, a 
dull, solcmA tone is produced *. So far 
there is little interesting about it, except 
that it is au in-’rument of considerable 
autiquity. But it is accompanied by a 
splendid cover, unique in its kind, which 
serves at once to preserve it Irom injury, 
and fo announce the veneration iu which 
it had been held in former times. The 
taste, costliness and beauty of the nu¬ 
merous and singular decorations of 
tlsis cover, demonstrate it to have been 
the production of a much later age 
than that ol the lull self. The ground 
of the cover ■■.•brass, edged with cop¬ 
per, and enriched with a great variety 
of elegant ornaments, raised m all its 
paits. Its lop represents a compressed 
initio, one side of which is adorned 
w 'h a fine gold iillagrrau work, and silver 
gilt. The silver work is pailly scrolled in 
alto relievo, and paitly in bass relief, re- 
v-mbling the knots in the collar of St. 
Patrick. In the cnutie of the top is a 
blue stone, set in line, gold, and iusphered 
in a glass bead. In its centre arc four 
pearl-coloured stones, with four green 
one* of a smaller size, representing an 
into-cctcd cross. I'lider this is a circu¬ 
lar space, now vacant, which had proba¬ 
bly heeu once occupied by a gem. Thu 
other side of the mitre is silver, ctr into 
various crosses - .” 

“ An inscription on its four edges, or 
margins, iu old Irish characteis, indicates, 
as lar as it has been deciphered “ that 
the bell lea t p/csented In/ Domnald ()’Lach- 
hn, to Domnald, I/il nwioiti/in of lhtruh.’ > 

After ininytely describing this fine ' 
cover, Mr. btuaitadds, 

“ Domnald Mac Amalgaid, the prelate 
evidently alluded to in the inscription, is 
sometimes styled the comorban, and 
sometimes the chief coiuorbau of St. Pa¬ 
trick ; and his successors received (ho 
same appellations. He was the only pre¬ 
late named Domnald, (or Donald), who 
presided over the see of Armagh. In the 
year 10P2 a lire, which wasted a eonsi- 
deiahle part of Aimagh, destroyed the 
churches, and, oi course, ruined the hells. 

It i> not improbable that the antique bell 
in question may have been one of a com¬ 
plete set presented by the Monarch Dom- 
nald, to his namesake and triend, the 
Bishop, to repair bis loss. From the ex¬ 
pensive materials so profusely lavished 
on that curious piece of workmanship, the 


* It is to be observed, that there is a 
hole in it, worn by tune. 
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cover, it teems manifest, that the bell itself, 
the principal object of former veneration, 
had belonged to a cathedral or monastery, 
and bad been viewed as a precious relic 
of antiquity, in the eleventh century. 
It is improbable that after the Reforma¬ 
tion, it had fallen into neglect.” 

The First Chapter of the History 
begins with a description of the City 
of Armagh, the capital of the county 
of that name, in the Province of Ul¬ 
ster, and the Ecclesiastical Metropo¬ 
lis of Ireland. 

“The river*Callan flows iri its vicinity, 
and, in some parts of its meandering 
course, approaches within less than a 
quarter of a mile of the city. The sdr- 
rounding country is higTily cultivated, 
agreeably diversified with hill and dale, 
and rich with rural scenefy, pleasing, pic¬ 
turesque, and varied. Armagh, situated 
on the sloping sidps of a gently-ascending 
hill, and adorned with many public edifices 
built in a simple but correct and striking 
style of architectuie, is probably the most 
beautiful inland town in Ireland. The 
ground on which this city was built, was 
originally denominatid l)iubnsnilcch, the 
hill of sallows. ‘ Afterwards,’ says (Jol- 
gan, ‘ it was styled AttiluAo Suilech, or 
Ardscitlcch, the height of sallows.’ This 
city, venerable far its antiquity, and fa¬ 
mous in the annals of onr country, owes 
its origin, and its ecclesiastical pre-emi¬ 
nence, to St. Patrick, the acknowledged 
Apostle of Ireland, fly this pious and 
indefatigable Christian missionary, it was 
built in tin- year 44.'), on a hill then called 
Druimsailcch, distant about two miles 
from the ruined palace of Earoham. Our 
biographical sketch of the dishops of 
Armagh must, of course, commence with 
the founder of the see.” 

The history of the liatron Saint, 
and of his successors the Catholic Pri¬ 
mates, interspersed with the principal 
events ol Ireland, and notices of the 
contending Chieftains, occupies a 
considerable portion of the volume ; 
and becomes more particularly in¬ 
teresting as the great changes effected 
by the Heforination arc developed. 

We tarn, therefore, to the reign of 
Henry VIII. which began in 1509. 

“ Octavianus do Palatio died extremely 
old, in June, 1513. In his time, Armagh 
had been reduced, by various causes, 
from its former splendour to the state 
of extreme wretchedness and insignifi¬ 
cance, sarcastically described in the 
following Latin rhymes, written at that 
period; 

" Civitas Armachana, 

Civitas vana, 
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Absque bonis moribut ; 

Mulieres nudse, 

Carnes crudse, 

Paupertas in sedibus.” 

Those doggrel rhymes are attributed 
by Ware to the Archbishop himself, but 
it is not probable that so learned a man 
would have condescended to scribble such 
execrable lines. Accordingly we find that 
Morysou, who informs us that Armagh, 
which he styles the metropolitan of the 
whole inland, was ruined in the time of 
the rebellion, adds that the lines* in ques¬ 
tion were composed by an Italian friar. 

“ John Kite, a native of Loudon, who 
had been embassador to King Henry in 
Spam, was advanced to the piiinacy by 
provision of Leo X. before the end of 1513. 
He was a man remarkable for beneficence 
> and hospitality. On the third of August, 
1521, he resigned the Sc and was made 
Archbishop ot Thebes in Greece, and Bi¬ 
shop ot Carlisle in England. He died in 
extreme old age, at Stepney, near London, 
on the nineteenth of June 1537, and was 
buried there near the midst of the chan¬ 
cel, Noitlnvard, under a marble, on which 
is inscribed an epitaph in miserable Eng¬ 
lish rhyme.—In 1513, the great Earl of 
Kildare died, and his son Girald was ap¬ 
pointed in his place.—The independent 
spirit, rude inanneis, and manly eloquence 
of the Anglo-Irish warriors of those days, 
may be estimated from the following quo¬ 
tation of a part of a speech made by the 
Loid-dcputy Girald, in reply to a formal 
accusation, brought against him by the 
haughty Wolsey, who charged him with 
wishing to reign in Ireland as in his king¬ 
dom : 

“ ‘ I would, my Lord, that you and I 
had changed kingdoms but for one month. 

1 would trust to gather up moie crumbs 
in that space, than twice the revenues .of 
my poor eaildom. But you are well and 
warm. So hold you and upbraid not ine 
with such an odious term. 1 slumber in 
a hard cabin, when you sleep in a soft 
bed of flown. I serve under the cope of 
Heaven, wlicng^ou are served under a 
canopy. 1 fflnk water out my skull, 
when you dunk wine out of golden cups. 
My courser is trained to the field, when 
your jennet is taught to amble. When 
you are graced and bc-lotded and crouch¬ 
ed and kneeled unto, then find I small 
g.ace with our Irish bordereis, except I 
cut them ofl‘ by the knees.’ ” 

“ Kildare was of a generous disposition, 
open, hasty, irritable, yet soon appeased. 
At a particular time when he was enraged 
with some of his servants, for some impro¬ 
priety of conduct, one of his horsemen 
sportively offered Boyce (his gentleman) 
an Irish hobby, if he would pluck a hair 
from the Earl’s beard. Boyce went up to 
his master respectfully, iri the very tem¬ 
pest 
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p«tt of his passion, and said, ‘So it is, 
and if it like your Lordship, one of your 
horsemen has promised me a choice horse, 
if I pluck one hair from your beard.’ * f 
agree,’ said the Earl, “ but if thpu pluck 
any more than one f promise thee to 
pluck my fist from thine ear.’ 

Did Shakspeare read this sayfhg when 
be wrote— 

* Take thou thy pound of flesh, &o.’ > 

“The simplicity of the fiish chieftains 
may also he fully proved by the following 
example. In the year 1522, the embas¬ 
sador of Mac Guilla Phadruic Prince of 
Upper Ossory, met the proud despot 
Henry VIII. on his way to cliapel, and 
confronting him face to face, deliveuJd his 
message in the following pithy and laco¬ 
nic terms— 4 Si a pedibus, Dotnine Hex, 
domiuus mens Gill-I’atricius me misittid 
te, et jussit du ere, quod si non vis casti- 
gare 1’ctrum Rufum, ipse faciet helium 
conlia te.’ 

“ Ireland was afflicted with a dreadful 
plague in the year 1523, and another in 
1525. The Sudor Anglicus revisited the 
country in 1528, but with less mischievous 
effect. The alleged peculiarity in the 
• Sweating sickness” of those times, viz. 
that it was confined to persous of English 
descent, would probably require to be 
supported by stronger evidence, than lias 
ever yet been offered in proof of its tiutb. 
We do not recollect that Lord Verulam 
has noticed this extraordinary circum¬ 
stance. Yet, if authority can establish 
the truth of such assertions, it appears in¬ 
dubitable, that some nations have been 
occasionally exempt from particular dis¬ 
eases, to which others were subject. 

“ George Cromer, an English divine, 
was consecrated Archbishop of Aimagh 
in April 1522, and in the July following 
he was made Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
He was a learned,grave, and courteous man, 
and died oil the sixteenth of March 1542. 
A slioit vacancy in the See ensued, in 
which Edmund dean of Armagh was cmlos, 
and George Dowdall sj^bcuiius of the me- 
tropoliiical Church. convocation of 

the English Clergy was held by Dowdal, 
in October 1543, in St. Peter’s Church, 
Drogheda. 

“ George Dowdall, a native of Lowth, 
succeeded Cromer in the See of Armagh 
in 1543. He was a grave and learned 
man, and very assiduous in the exercise of 
hisepiscopalfunctious.—This prelate wiote 
some sermons, and translated from Latin 
into English, the Life of John De Cuurcy, 
the conqueror of Ulster. Ware says, that, 
his “ Ecclesiastical Constitutions ” were 
extant in his days. He died in London, 
on the fifteenth of August 1553. His 
•pitapli was registered on the twelfth of 
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February 1559, by Thomas Walsh, re¬ 
gister of the court of Armagh. The fol¬ 
lowing two lines may serve as a specimen 
of its style : 

41 4 Dum patriae studio celebres proficiscor 
ad Anglos, 

Londiui summmn fata dedere diem.’ 

• 

“ Dowdall had obtained, as we have 
stated above, possession of the primacy, 
by donation co Henry VIII. without the 
approbation or coucurience of the Pope. 
But Paul III. ii.xl conleried the See on 
Robert Waucop, (or Venauiius), a Scot, 
a divine eminent tor talents, learning, and 
virtue. This prelate had .been blind from 
his infancy, yet by intense application 
to study he had made such proficiency in 
literatuie, shat lu: had obtained tbe de¬ 
gree of Doctor of Divinity, at Paris. He 
was present, at the famous council of 
Trent, Iruin the first session, in 1545, till 
the eleventh, in 1547. The Pope placed 
consideiable. confidence in this divine, and 
he was sent by his holnuss, Legale A La¬ 
tere. to Germany, and from this circum¬ 
stance, it is said, ongiiialcd the German 
proverb, 4 A blind legate to the sharp- 
sighted Germans.” 

“ Waucop, pnor to Ins appointment by 
tin: Pope, tothe Archbishopnek of Aiinagh, 
had, iri 1541, mtiodueed the order of Je¬ 
suits into Ireland, under the patronage of 
Paul III. John Cudure was the first of 
the society received there. He was fol¬ 
lowed by Alphonsus Salincron, Pasclia- 
sius 15roet, and Francis Zapata. Waucop 
is said by Cox to have been famous for 
riding post the best of any man in Chris¬ 
tendom. It is not easy to conceive why 
a blind ecclesiastic should have been so 
laboriously occupied, and how he could 
possibly have overcome the difficulties 
which, in the course of such severe and 
hazardous exe(pi.se, his defect of vision 
must ticccasarily have produced. Wau¬ 
cop died at Paris, in a convent or meet¬ 
ing of Jesuits) on the tenth of November 
1551 . 

44 We have now, in these historical 
sketches, arrived at that particular point 
of tune when the Church of Ireland began 
to be separated, by the law of the laud, 
from the See of Rome. Two distinct ec¬ 
clesiastical hi< rarchics, shortly after this 
peiiud, coexisted m Ireland ; the one pre¬ 
siding over the religion of the State, the 
other over that long adopted and steadily 
adhered to by the great majority of the 
people. Waucop ought, of course, to be 
classed as the first titular Piimate of all 
Ireland, in right of his appointment by tbe 
Pope, or in other words, as the first Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Arniagh.nominated 
in this country, after the commencement 
of the Reformation, by tbe Papal See.” 

( To be continued.) 
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19. The Church and the Clergy, exhibit¬ 
ing the Obligations of Society, Literature, 
and the Arts, to the Ecclesiastical Orders ; 
and the Advantages of an Established 
Priesthood. By George Edmund Shut, 
tleworth. 8 vo. pp. 506. Rivmgtons. 

“ IN all ages and in every country,” 
says Mr. Shuttle-worth, “ taken as a 
hotly, tlie Priesthood have been a learned, 
labourions, and indefatigable class of so¬ 
ciety : science and government, litera¬ 
ture and religion, aie all seriously indebted 
to their zeal and perseverance, and whe¬ 
ther at the pinnacle of worldly glory, or 
buried in the deepest recesses of the con¬ 
vent, the splendour of their talents has 
illuminated the sphere ot their existence.” 
p. 20*J. 

The object of Mr. Sluitllcworth’s 
•well-intended and well-executed book, 
is to shew, that the great work of 
civilization has been, in every age, 
effected by ait Established Clergy. 
Of the fact, there can he no dispute. 
In the present day, it is incontrover¬ 
tible, that, from the thinness of the 
population in particular districts, 
there could be no religion at all 
maintained, unless there was a fixed 
appointment of ministers; and that 
the education of the gentry, beyond 
mechanical acquisitions, applicable to 
business, not mind, is almost without 
exception vested in the Regular Cler¬ 
gy. The great statue, therefore, of 
European civilization, and therein of 
course of Europeau power, is the 
sculpture of the priesthood. The 
Almighty lle’rng was the i liginal 
creator of the materials; bu;, as if 
he intended that they should only be 
worked up into a demonstration of 
their real worth and power, by his 
own devoted servants, he has resolved 
that the exhibition of the-Beau Ideal 
shall be a privilege confined to them. 
Paganism and superstition are no 
exceptions} for. Iron, temples and 
idolatry arose the arts of architecture, 
sculpture, and poetry, and the prin¬ 
ciple of the fear of God. As to su¬ 
perstitious and pium frauds, they 
were absolutely matters of necessity; 
rough and undignified tools, ham¬ 
mers and beetles to pound ores, 
which, under the atmosphere of ge¬ 
neral civilization, would pulverize of 
themselves. Mr. Mills, in his History 
of the Crusades, relates an ineffec¬ 
tual attempt to persuade the barba¬ 
rous army of the Crusaders into a 
measure of common souse. The ef¬ 
fect was much like that of reasoning 


the crew of a sinking vessel, out of 
anarchy, and starling the rum-casks. 
Distressed beyoud measure, they fa¬ 
bricated a tremendous vision ; and 
the astounded multitude were instan¬ 
taneously submissive. All this is a 
chemical treatment of minds which 
cannot be decomposed by auy other 
process. Barbarism, or an unedu¬ 
cated state, is, as Mr. Eosbrokc ob¬ 
serves, ” a permission of Providence,” 
resulting front delerioialiuti of facul¬ 
ties, consequential upon the fail of 
Adam. We do not mean to speak 
thus in the pretended onction of Evan¬ 
gelicals, who neglect divinity as a 
science, because it has not the effect 
of mob oratory, hut, in conformity 
to the. principles of a Literary Jour¬ 
nal, theologically and philosophically. 
The Clergy, as Swift says, have no 
more interest in mysteries than their 
hearers; but surely, if our Saviour’s 
husbandman went out to sow wheat, 
and his enemy intermixed tares, the 
Clergy in the present day, may say, in 
homely allusion, that they go out to 
sow turnips, and that the fly destroys 
them, because the soil is not suffi¬ 
ciently pulverized, i. e. educated, to 
allow the young fibres to root them¬ 
selves. The inevitable tendency of 
all education is to augment common 
sense, which is hostile, upon princi¬ 
ples of self-interest, to intemperance 
anil folly. God cannot be the author 
of evil; and without the Fall, there 
ran he no possible philosophical so¬ 
lution of moral evil, for if there be 
an exception no explication is, ac¬ 
cording to the laws of philosophizing, 
solid. All religion implies unseen, 
unknown action ; and it is evidently 
philosophical to admit such action, 
because it actually operates under 
the passions of Appc and fear. The 
question therefore of its existence 
cannot he disputed; and being incor¬ 
porated with a living subject, its ac¬ 
tion is matter ot course, because non- 
agency is only the property of iuani- 
m'a’e subjects. Mistake may resolve 
itself into the mere vanity of a far¬ 
mer, pretending to explain a baro¬ 
meter ; and, if such an unavoidable 
suggestion of nature, as religion, was 
absurd in a barbarous age, the cause 
must be ascribed to the Fall of Adam, 
and the imperfect exhibition of re¬ 
ligion to the effect. If God intended 
man, ever to be a most refined in¬ 
tellectual animal, unless, by au abuse 
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of free-will, he had forfeited that 
privilege, we cannot see any sound 
philosophical solution of the per- 
milted existence of barbarism. A 
pelilio principii may be started* but 
that, of course, cannot be regarded. 

Au opinion of unknown agency, as the 
first ptinciple of all religion, being es¬ 
tablished, as we presume, the next two 
agents are Miracle and Prophecy. If 
unknown agency be conceded, there 
can be nological objection to Miracles, 
wrought in pursuance of its own inten¬ 
tions as a necessary part of its own 
action. A divine Being, such as 
we presume Christ to have been, 
may have a perfect knowledge of 
these laws of unknown agency ; for 
it is an analogous inference, ftom lUe 
partial science of philosophers, that 
such a permission may have been co- 
natnral, because it has been imper¬ 
fectly, conferred. If, therefore, it be 
no physical absurdity to allow un¬ 
known agency, we see none in the 
divinity of Christ, or his sacrifice of 
himself. Without intenseuess of phi- 
Janlhropicai feeling, there may lie 
stoicisms, hut there cannot be useful 
virtue ; and as Christ, humanly con¬ 
sidered, only suffered corporally, at 
nr about the period of dissolution, 
wc know, that the laws of life and 
death imply, ns Palcy says, a con¬ 
nection with providential institutions 
utterly unknown to us. Bishop 
Watson successfully opposes the earth¬ 
quake at Lisbon, to Payne’s excision 
of the. Cnnaanitcs) and a philoso phi- 
eal explanation of the laws of life 
and death, so far as concerns the 
whole animal race, is not permitted 
to man. The sun, the moon, and ma- 
teiial inanimate bodies, appear only 
to have indefinite duration s and, that 
only apparently. 

The next presuffled part of un¬ 
known agency is Prophecy, No per¬ 
son will suspect us ol undue partiali¬ 
ty to Christianity, if we quote that 
literary coxcomb, M. Paw, because 
he has made a happy citation: “They, 
says Plato, are grossly ignorent, who 
think that the prophet is he who forc- 
tels the future; they make him the 
same as the mnnlis; and the mantis is 
always a fool, or un furieux , or a 
maniac.” Prom all this it necessarily 
follows, as Plato observes, that the 
prophet was only the interpreter of 
the prediction, which he never made 
and could not make himself. The 
Pytliia was a luuatick, “the authors 


of the predictions were the Pricsls.” 
In the same sense, the lloly Spirit 
was the prophet, Isaiah, David, &c. 
the mere uttcrers, though agents, 
of far different character to those of 
the heathens. 

We see, therefore, that the modes 
of agency in religion have been ever 
the same, i. e. the magnet not dis¬ 
playing the high properties of the 
compass, before the promulgation ol 
Christianity. It was used for nos¬ 
trums in barbarous medicine, but its 
po arity was unknown. 

It is plain, that Mr. Shuttleworth’s 
position, could only find opponents 
.from iinphilosophical conclusions con¬ 
cerning th£ priesthood of barbarous 
ages, when superstition is matter of 
course. • 

In the present clay, the Clergy are 
enlightened teachers and benevolent 
philanthropists. Every village spire, 
says Mrs. Barbnuld, rebukes the tra¬ 
veller, who profanes the babbath, by 
reminding him that religion and vir¬ 
tue are cultivated in the country, 
whose laws he is abusing; and every 
public foundation, as Mr. Shuttle- 
worth observes, is either a benefac¬ 
tion of the Clergy, or created by their 
influence, or founded upon their doc¬ 
trines. But the position is best prov¬ 
ed by negatives; “what would man 
be,” says Archbishop Seeker, “ were 
he to enter into fife, without the bias 
of one good motive;” and think, says 
Lord Grenville, what a country must 
he without religious and moral in¬ 
struction J 

And here we must pause for a mo¬ 
ment to notices, what we think would 
be an imptovement; and is perhaps 
a nuasure highly requisite with re¬ 
gard toheclanes. We mean r.o dis¬ 
respect to our Universities, if we do 
not approve the course of studies, 
recommended for graduation. We 
cannot be thought so foolish as to 
discountenance science of any kind, 
but wc think it an incontrovertible 
truism, that men should he educated 
according to the profession for which 
they are intended. Now, at one Uni¬ 
versity, perfection in verbs in n i, 
with antient chronology and geogra¬ 
phy, dates, names, and matters of re¬ 
ference, are studies for degrees, en¬ 
joined upon future lawyers and di¬ 
vines. In the other, mathematicks 
must be acquired by men who are 
intended for physicians; as if one 
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•ingle proposition of Euclid applied 
to chemistry, anatomy and physio- 
l°gy.—We know First-class Men and 
Senior Wranglers, who have been or¬ 
dained with no more knowledge of di¬ 
vinity, than the catechism afforded ; 
and for a Clergyman no reading is so 
essential as general knowledge and 
divinity, accompanied with composi¬ 
tion in English, and able construing 
in the learned languages. Any thing 
beyond must to a parish priest be 
mere elegant amusement; but that 
promptitude and power, which orally 
and otherwise can alone be useful, is 
the pure result of reading and com¬ 
position. By studying nothing else,. 
ungraduated men, and even garre¬ 
teers, have usurped more than two 
thirds of the daily and periodical 
press, and figure away extempora¬ 
neously in Dissenting pulpits. Can 
such books, as those of Hooker and 
Pearson, &c. &c. &c. be excluded fur 
lexicon-makers, and others of no 
more professional use, than Phillidore 
oil Chess, or Hoyle on Whist; nay not 
so much, for these elaborate trifles 
may teach the student how to save 
his money. 

But our limits require 119 soon to 
terminate. We have not set down 
aught in malice. An octavo volume, 
such as Mr. Shuttleworlh’s, cannot 
have the extensive circulation, which 
its utility and its merits deserve. 
The extract which we have given at 
the head of this article is a sum¬ 
mary of its contents. The r»‘*t con¬ 
sists of proofs, illustrations, and re¬ 
flections. Who are the Clergy, but 
men professedly educated to be moral 
characters and public benefactors 
and counsellors of the poor? and 
all this often united with most bril¬ 
liant talents and profound learning. 
At the head of every humane institu¬ 
tion stands the munificent prelate of 
Durham; and where is the writing, 
which exceeds that of the Aposto¬ 
lical champions. Bishops Horsley, 
Tomliue, and Burgess? 

We recommend this nook most 
warmly to the perusal of Diviues, 
and all friends of raliouat piety. As 
it consists in the main of useful de¬ 
tails, we have giveu only the gene¬ 
ral bearing; and we have added the 
preliminary matter, because we 
thinkV-that Mr. Sbuttlewortb in pp. 
SIC, ^17. has played his cards iato 
an ad/versary’s hands, for want of 
that 'philosophical solution of Bar¬ 


barism, which we have imperfectly 
endeavoured to supply. 

20. A Trimester in France and Switzer¬ 
land ; or, a Three Months Journey in 
1820| from Calais to Basle, through 
Lyons; and from Basle to Paris, through 
Strasburg and Reims. By an Oxonran. 
8iro. 'pp. 88. W. Claike. 

This is a small, but a delirious 
morsel, an Iliad in a nutshell, every 
way worthy of the learned Scholar to 
whom it is generally attributed. The 
descriptions arepithy, scientific,and sa¬ 
tisfactory ; and we need not go farther 
than the first article for a specimen: 

“ Calais has more the look of a grand 
hostlery, or iun, between France and Eng¬ 
land, than of ;> barrier of the two king¬ 
doms. The town has been descrioed not 
so often as it has been vi.ned by its oppo¬ 
site neighbours, but again anil again, and 
quite sufficiently to make it unnecessary 
for me or any other traveller to notice its 
ville basse, or ville haute, than to say 
they are both on a level. Its last gate on 
entering from Paris is well known as hav¬ 
ing been built m Richelieu’s time, to be 
the best piece of architecture in the town ; 
the balloon also of Blanihard, kept iu the 
belfry, or tower of the Hotel de Ville, and 
the pillar that marks the spot where he 
descended, every body is acquainted with 
that stays long enough at Quillac’s, I)u- 
ero’s, or Menrice’s to inquire. Hut perhaps 
this has not been always the case with the 
venerable remains of the Cour de Guise, 
at i he tiid of the Rue de la Prison, open¬ 
ing into the graude place. This gateway, 
or porte coehere, is all that is left of the 
house where Henry VIM. received Fran¬ 
cis (. Francis had come from Ardres 
early in the morning, unattended, to Ca¬ 
lais, soi disa/it an ambassador fiom the 
King of France to the King of England, 
and demanding immediate admission to 
bis Majesty, was told that the King was 
not up, and of course must not be dis¬ 
turbed. The ambassador growing very 
importunate, Henry was informed of the 
circumstance, amf* ordered him into bis 
presence, though in bed. The moment 
Henry saw Francis enter the apartment, 
he instantly recognized him from his pic¬ 
ture which he had seen, and hastily snatch¬ 
ing his robe de rhambre, and throwing his 
cha' ' round his neck, he jumped out of 
bed, and running up to the King of France 
embraced him tenderly, crying, 1 O my 
bruther, the couGdence you have reposed 
in tne delights me beyond .expression; 
take this chain as a mark of tny friend¬ 
ship.* They then breakfasted together, 
and Francis mounted bis horse, and re¬ 
turned alone as be came. In his way 
back he met his courtiers, who one and 
all were lamenting that his Majesty should 
have exposed himself to the gripe of his 
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bitterest enemy: the King then shewed 
the chain Henry had thrown over bis 
shoulders, and ansured them that his bit¬ 
terest enemy was his best friend. Calais 
was taken by Edward Ilf. in 1347, and 
retaken by the Duke dc Guise, finder 
Henry II. in 1588. 

“ In turning to the left, abotu as mile 
from Calais, iu the road to Bolognc, you 
arrive, at the distance of three leagues and 
a half, or thereabout, at a village, once a 
town near the sea, at the camp of Cesar, 
close to a small bay, and directly oppo¬ 
site to th£ coast of England. The camp, 
from the height of its situation and the 
steepness of its slopes, has escaped the 
plough, and all its parts are perfect above 
and below. The Praetorian camp, and 
the order of tents placed by armies when 
they keep the held, may be easily made 
out, with the grand entrance, and the gates 
on evpiy side.” 

Paris, Lyons, Aulun, Chalons sur 
Sitoni*, Geneva, Lausanne, Moudoi), 
Soleure, Bale, Strasbourg, Nancy, 
Chalons sur Marne, Heims, and Pans 
again, arc treated with a masterly 
hand; more particularly Paris, Lyons, 
and Buie, which arc drawn more at 
length. 

Under Lyons, the capital of Celtic 
Gaul, is given a description, with an 
etching, of a beautiful mosaic, dug 
up in the garden of M. Macors, near 
the abbey of Ainai, in February 1806. 
It was only three feet under the sur¬ 
face of a flue mould, with no marks 
of ruins in its neighbourhood, but 
merely covered with cement, and tiles 
to preserve it. 

At Geneva our intelligent Travel¬ 
ler tells us, that 

*' The best view of it is from the bill about 
a mile from the town, near the confluence 
of the Rhone and Arvo : the most extraordi¬ 
nary view of Mont Blanc is before sun-set, 
when the verge of the mountain is seen in 
the waters of the lake, before the sun di ops 
behind Mount Jura.” “ H string alieady,” 
he adds, “ spoken of this curious and 
learned city, in a journey to the Simplon 
in 1818, I shall only say that I here add 
to that account a thawing of the house of 
J. J. Rousseau, and the notice of a small 
picture of onu figure representing our Sa¬ 
viour ou lus knees, tale quale Gesd nell’ 
Orto in the larger pieces, in possession of 
the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Anger- 
stein. This single figure belongs to -Mr. 
Ht-ntch, and is saul to be an oiiginal, 
from the band of Antonio dc Allegris : 
but where could be get it? cry the asto¬ 
nished Conoscenti: why, what cannot ti 
banker get at Raima, or elsewhere, even 

Gbnt. Mag. FrOiuniij, 1S21. 
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in the little town in the Modenese that 
gave Antonio de Corregio birth, in 1594 t 
Of Rousseau's house 1 must say a word : 
over the door are these words iu gold let¬ 
ters on a dark ground :— 
lei est nc' 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
Le^rxvut Juin, mdccxii. 

Debit de Chocolat 
An 3ieme etage. 

Immediately und< s it, on the left hand, 
in white on a dark giound, over the wio- 
duw, is 

Coulin 

FaUeur 

d’outils. 

N. B. The drawing is a copy of a print 
in.Lithography, of the year 1820.” 

At BAle, our Traveller seems to 
have been much delighted ; though 

“ The principal things formerly seen 
there are now no longer visible: the wall, 
on which was painted by an artist, long 
bpfore Hans Holbein, the Dance of Death, 
has, by Revolutionary violence,fallen down, 
and the house oil which H. II. drew his 
Dance is no more: unluckily for those 
who deferred their visit, and thought they 
would wait till they came. But still the 
library remains, and beaux restes of pen 
and ink drawings of H. H. endeared to us 
by having breathed his last, not indeed 
like Leonardo da Vinci, in the arms of 
Francis ; but, as it were, at the feet of 
Henry. In the library at Bile, the most 
considerable of all Swisserland, you see 
enough to assure you of the talents of M. 
Holbein, and to console you fur what no 
longer exists.” 

“ The Cathedral is built of red sand 
stone, from a quart y iu the Black Forest. 
Here are the tombs of Anne, wife of the 
Emperor Rodolplic, ot Hapsbonrg, and of 
Erasmus, in black jmaiblc. A staircase 
leads from lhe«c-burch to the hall, where 
the counsel sal from 1431 to 1444, to lay 
the foundations ofnhe Reformation. Here 
is also the room while Erasmus lectured. 
In the chinch is a tombstone for the great¬ 
grandfather of Cardinal Fe.sch ; a relation 
of the latter was cook to George III. and 
lived in Bury-street, St. James’s. The 
spire, of beautiful Gothic work, is visible 
within the choir, through a pane of glass.” 

“ The finest works of Tlaus Holbein 
arc iu the Bibliotheque. The passion of 
our Lord, in eight pictures m a cabinet, 
as fresh and brilliant in colour, as if it 
bad been painted in the nineteenth, though 
it was begun and finished in the sixteenth 
century. A dead Christ, painted on the 
saint suire, or diap moituaire, of great 
juice and extraoidinury truth. The por¬ 
trait of a woman of Alsace, playing with 
her child, of great beauty : a lady.—This 

picture 
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picture was refused on account of the six 
Frederics d’or charged for it, and repaint¬ 
ed as Lais ; under it is a purse with thir¬ 
teen Frederics d’or rolling out of it, the 
price accepted by the lady who ordered, 
aud refused the iirst at six. 

“ The Dance of Death, painted oil a 
wall long before H. Holbein, where is now 
a public walk, exists only in broken frag¬ 
ments, in the houses of Counsellor Vischer, 
Le Justicier, Kourcard, Dufsubourgneuf, 
the Professor Fesch, Place de St. Pierre, 
Mr. Irelin, Mr. Louis Bridel, and in the 
public library. See the Etrenues Hcive- 
tiennes of 1806. The house too is laid 
low, on which H. H. painted his Dance of 
Death, so that B&le now contains neither 
the one nor tins other complete. B&le 
was iu its greatest gloi y in the sixteenth 
aud seventeenth centuries, when it pos¬ 
sessed Erasmus, Froben, Amnicrback, and' 
Oeculatnpadius, or Hausschein, in its Uni¬ 
versity.” 

“ The most extraordinary pictures I 
saw at Bile, after (he family of Sir Tho¬ 
mas More, Eia»iniis, Luther, and the pen 
and ink drawings fur the Praise of Folly, 
in the public library, were at the house of 
an individual, Mr. Marquard Wolher, at 
B&le. Among others, a crucifix, by H. 
Holbein, valued at four hundred Frederics 
d’or, or guineas.” 

“ The public library of Strasbourg is in 
the Choir of a Church, Le Tcmpleneuf, 
formerly a convent of Dominicans, and 
consists of the spoils of three libraries of 
convents, and other establishments of the 
department. It is rich in old copies, and 
has a portrait of Jean Gutemberg, who 
left Strasbourg in 1444, to join Meidcn- 
hach, and was one of the two brothers, 
Ambus Johannes, Guiiisfleich, and Gutrui- 
berg.in the house Zum-j linger. atMayence. 
Geusfleich senior first invented metal 
types, and taught Cuteinberg his an.” 

But we must desist*, or we should 
copy the whole of this interesting 
little work, of whitSi we understand 
only 50 copies are printed. 

21. Sermons, preached in the Parish Church 

of High Wycombe, Bucks. By the Rev. 

Charles Bradley. Vol. II. Longman 

and Co. 

THE former Volume of these Ser¬ 
mon* was published in 1818. Since 
that period it has passed through 
three Editions, and the fourth is now 
oa sale. It is unnecessary, therefore, 
for us to enter into nny discussion on 
its merits or its faults. The public 
has already settled the matter. We 
•hall now proceed to lay before our 
Readers the Conteuts of the present 
volume. 


The Sermons are twenty-one In 
number* 

“ Sermon 1. God the eternal Dwelling 
Place of his Servants ; 2. The Forbear¬ 
ance of David towards Sbitnei; 3. The 
Grounds of David’s Forbearance; 4. The 
Rewards of the Conquering Chrisiian; 5. 
The* Israelites returning from Babylon ; 
6. The redeemed Sinner joining himself 
in a covenant with God ; 7. The Way to 
Zion ; 8. The Heavenly Zion ; 9. The Pa¬ 
tience of God; 10. The Repentance of 
Judas ; 11. The Repentance of Peter; 12. 
The Confession of Pharaoh; 13. The Scape- 
Goat a Type of Christ; 14. The Buiial of 
Christ; 15. The Exhortation and Pro¬ 
mises of God to the Afflicted ; 16. The 
Advantages of a frequent Retrospect of 
Life; 17. The Fear of Peter when walk¬ 
ing on the Sea , 18. The Christian wait¬ 
ing for his Deliveici; 19. The Prayer of 
David for Self-Knowledge ; 20. The Wed¬ 
ding Garment; 21. The Christian reign¬ 
ing in Life.” 

The following quotation is from 
the Sermon on the“ Burial of Christ:” 

“ Another effect, which is generally pro¬ 
duced by the death of a friend, is a feeling 
of joy that his sufferings ate past and his 
happiness begun. We mourn over bis 
grave, but we remember that there the 
weary are at rest, and we are coinfoited. 
We lift up our eyes to the world whither 
he is gone, and as we listen to the voice 
from heaven, which says, 4 Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord,’ we some¬ 
times lose our sorrow iu the contemplation 
of his blessedness. And shall we not re¬ 
joice at the grave of the departed Jesus ? 
Bitter indeed were his sufferings ; never 
was any sorrow like uilto his sorrow; but 
the days of his mouruiiig are ended. He 
will hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more. His weariness and paiufulness, Ins 
watchings aud fastings, are all past, and 
all bis shame and anguish are ceased fur 
ever. The wicked will trouble him no 
more; no more will his friends desert 
him, nor his Father forsake bun. The 
sorrows of death will never again compass 
him, nor the pains of hell get hold upon 
him. 4 Being raised from the dead, he 
dieth no more; death hath no more domi¬ 
nion over him; for in that he died, he 
died unto sin once; but in that he livetb, 
be liveth unto God.’ The battle is fought; 
the victory is won; and the Conqueror 
has entered into his rest, and encircled 
himself with his glory. And what heart 
can conceive aright of the sweetness of 
his rest, or the brightness of his glory ? 
The prospect of it supported and cheered 
him during all his suffering* upon earth, 
and when be left it, he told his disciples to 
think of it and rejoice. 4 Ye have heard,* 
said he, 4 how I said unto you I go away. 
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If ye loved me, ye would rejoice because 
I said I go unto the Father.’ And has 
this much longed for, this dearly purchased 
joy, disappointed him ? No. He sees of 
the travail of his soul aud is satisfied? He 
rejoices in the fruits of his labours, and 
almost forgets the agonies of his crgss in 
the glories of his crown; the terrors of the 
conflict and the blood which stained it, in 
the splendors of his triumph.” 

From the above extract, and from 
Lite preceding list of subjects, our 
Readers may form some idea of the 
style and seutiments of this excellent 
Parish Priest. We quit his-interest¬ 
ing Volume with regret, our limits 
forbidding farther extracts. 

22. I hstoi y of the Causes and Effects of 

the Confederation of the Rhine, fit/ the 

Marquis Liuchesme. from the Italian. 

By John l\ Droyer. 8ro. pp. 393. 

Warren. 

THIS is one of the most able nud 
enlightened political Works that has 
appeared since the late War, and is 
well deserving the perusal of all who 
take any interest in the welfare of 
Europe. 

Here wc see pourtrayed in lively 
colours, by the hands of a master, the 
means by which the Tyrant of France 
was enabled to enslave the nations of 
the Continent who were unfortu¬ 
nately within the vortex of his ambi¬ 
tion and lust of power. The extra¬ 
ordinary events related in this Work, 
though happily terminated, will never 
be effaced from the page of History ; 
they will descend to posterity with 
reproach and shame to the age which 
they signalized. The future Ilisto- 
riau will scarcely credit the testimony 
of those persous who undertook the 
task of relating such calamitoussccues, 
which, for the space of twenty years, 
deluged the fairest portion of modern 
Europe in desolation, carnage, and 
ruin. 

That ignominious union of Princes, 
termed the “ Confederation of the 
Rhine,” so disgraceful to the charac¬ 
ter of the German nation, was one of 
the principal means by which Napo¬ 
leon was enabled for such a length of 
time to enslave every country in Eu¬ 
rope, except that, which in his inglo¬ 
rious fall, was the only one he could 
trust to for safety. Yet, perhaps, it 
was fortunate for mankind that he 
had found in the German Princes, 
such ready instruments to his ambi¬ 


tion, for by their aid he was enabled 
to erect that unwieldy fabrick which, 
falling by its own weight, precipitat¬ 
ed him from his ambitious height, 
and thus prevented him from becom¬ 
ing the sole master of the Universe. 

However, if in treating of the con¬ 
duct of the German Princes our re¬ 
marks have been severe, yet injustice 
to that nation, we ought to admire 
and extol the patience with which, 
for a series of years, they bore up 
against the injuries inflicted upon 
them by a merciless and snnguinary 
foe; and we cannot but rejoice in con¬ 
templating the generous ardour and 
energies of that people, who were, at 
length, preserved fora better fortune, 
by looking Adversity in the facet and 
by resolutely encountering dangers, 
were enabled, in the end, to arrive at 
a glorious and memorable revenge! 

The Author’s information appears 
in general to he derived from authen¬ 
tic sources, and having himself taken 
an active part in some of the transac¬ 
tions which he relates, he was the 
better enabled to form a correct esti¬ 
mate of their merit. 

The Translator has executed his 
task with fidelity and accuracy. A 
second volume is promised in the pre¬ 
face, which will complete the Work. 

23. Thoughts and Feelings. By Arthur 

Brooke. Foolscap Bio, pp. 120. Loud. 

Longman, cSV. 

IT would not occur to every reader 
of Poetry, that the compositions of 
many writers of the tuneful tribe 
imply much natural happiness of soul. 
They cultivate sentiment of every 
kind; end if, as is often the case, 
they are men ftf sanguine tempera¬ 
ment, they feast upon their ideas, 
and even convert the pharmacopeia 
of adversity into confectionery. It 
seems, indeed, a beneficial intention 
of Providence, in order to encourage 
civilization, that there should be hap¬ 
piness attendant upon abstraction; 
and, upou this account, we arc inclin¬ 
ed to regard the inclination of many 
youths tor Poetry, as a habit, upon 
the whole, of very civilizing opera¬ 
tion. It is true, that they whine 
much ; but then it is only the sorrow 
of an Epicure, because he is not 
always hungry, and always eating. 
Cnrydon again meets Phillis, and 
there is once more a fine day after 
rain. 


Now 
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Now though the readers of Poetry 
do not certainly feel equal pleasure 
with the writers of it, yet a benevo¬ 
lent, we might say a celestial mind, 
rejoices to behold happiness, in what¬ 
ever innocent form exhibited: and 
we do not think, that the mind of 
that man is to be envied, who beholds 
with anger the happiness of numerous 
poetical sentimentalists who amuse 
themselves with packing sentences and 
words, like West Indian sweetmeats, 
in boxes, according to pattern. 

Now one of the happiest (we are 
certain he is one of the most inge¬ 
nious) of these idlers, we conceive to 
be the author of the present volume. 
The soul of Anacreon, to use a bold 
figure, seems to have been formed of 
the ilavour of the finest known wine. 
The senses were merely the liquid in 
which it was embodied. The rapture 
of the Greek was that of a God, re¬ 
velling on Nectar and Ambrosia, not 
of a Silenus, or Fauns, or Satyrs, the 
noisy foxhunters of Mythology, a 
three-boltlc crew. 

Weshall exhibit two of Mr. Brooke’s 
pieces, as truly Anacreontic in man¬ 
ner and poetical elegance. We must, 
however, give the Header warning, 
that wc do not saticLion the unholy 
allusion in the amatory effusion. 
But the Paradise of the Poet and the 
Mussulman is often similar ; gross 
creatures both I 

“ Oh! Love in the depth of those melting 
caresses, [swim. 

In which our tranced spirits deliriously 
When I put back, all trembling, thy dark 
flowing tresses [dim ; 

To gaze on those eyes so dissolving and 
“ When I feel in my arms all thy young 
beauties glowing ,<. [ly I see. 

When rouud ine that form clinging fond- 
I own, as I clasp thee with heart overflow¬ 
ing, [thee. 

That htc yet hath left ine one blessing in 
" Then damp r »t my joys by that sigh 
self-reproving, [and Truth ; 

The Virtue tee serve shall be Nature 
And the misjudging world may condemn 
us for loving, [youth. 

Who deem but of Love as the folly of 
“They know not that those in whose breasts 
it beats strongest, [ lore hath gi ven; 
Have hearts to which Wisdom its best 
And that souls, where its fervois divine 
have burn’d longest. 

Are those best prepared for the rapture 
of Heaven.” I*. '2'L 
This effusion is followed by ano¬ 
ther of equal merit, but also partak¬ 


ing of the morality of the school of 
Abelard and Rousseau. We there¬ 
fore hasten to the 

fmanire juvut. 

To-night, to-night we twine, boys, 

A chain of the brightest hours 
Then Uring, then bring me wine, boys. 
And scalier these rosy flowers. 

Not often hath such a madness 
My bounding bosotn thrilled, 

But to-night must the cup of gladness 
Up to the brim be filled 1 
Then away with Truth and Reason— 
To-night let love and mirth 
Make for a bright brief season 
A heaven on this dull earth ! 

We think not of to-morrow, 

Hut be it storm or shine, 

’Twill take whole showers of sot row. 

To cool tins tide of wine. 

Then bring me, bring me v : ne, boys, &r. 

p. 108 

This is good; and it puts us in 
mind of a practice used by Etonians 
and Collegians to have good wine. 
They write, with enclosures of the 
value, to advertising wine-merchants 
for a dozen, as a sample. They get 
it good, and uever write for more. 
We shall tollow the same plan with 
Mr. Brooke. We have had his fine 
sample ; and wc do not like to 
see Bacchus and Venus, out of the 
costume o( elegant sentiments. 

24. Ellen Fitzarthur; a Metrical Tale, 
in Five Cantos. 8 c o, Longman and Co. 
The perusal of this very interesting 
Poem has afforded us a moat gratify¬ 
ing entertainment, and we envy not 
the feelings of any one who can read 
it without being delighted with its 
elegant and pathetic simplicity, flow 
exquisite, for example, is the follow¬ 
ing picture, which may serve for a 
sample of the whole : 

“When by that hearth, so brightly blazing. 
The father on his child was gazing, 

While she, the wintry hours to cheer 
With native woodnotes charmed his ear, 
(Notes to that partial ear excelling 
The loftiest strains from science swelling,) 
Or light of heart, in youthful glee 
With converse innocent and free 
Beguiled the time, or turned the page 
Of Holy Writ, or learning sage. 

Or caught, inspired, the glowing theme 
Of lofty bard, or minstrel’s dream. 

Till in her eyes a kindling fire 
Sparkling reflected fiom the lyre— 

Oh ! then, while gazing on her face. 

He watch’d each wildly varying grace. 

Till silent rapture’s tender tear 
Dimmed on his eyes, a sight so dear: 

Will: 
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With grateful love, his heart o'crilowing. 

To Heav’n with pious transport glowing. 
Poured out its speechless tribute there. 

In praise no language could declare. 

“ If there is happiness below, • 

In such a home she’s shrined— 

The human heart can never ku wg 
Enjoyment more refined, 

Than where that sacred band is twined 
Of filial and parental ties. 

That tender union, all combined 
Of Nature’s holiest sympathies ! 

" ’Tis friendship in its loveliest dress ! 

’Tis love’s most perfect teiukrness t » 
All other friendships may decay. 

All other loves may fade nwav; . 

Our faults or follies may disgust 
The friend in whom we fondly tiust, 

Or selfish views may intei Vfiic, , 

Fiona us his changeful lic.nt to wean ; 

Oi we ourselves may chance, and find 
Faults to which once our love was blind ; 
Or Img'riusr pirn, or pining cate. 

At length may weaiy friendship’s ear, 

And love Jiiay gaste with altered eye. 

When beauty’s young attractions fly. 

Hut in tlnL union, firm and ntild, 

That binds a patent to his child, 

Sneli jarting chords can never sound. 

Such painful doubts can never wound. 

Tho’ health and fortune may decay. 

And fleeting beauty pass away— 

Tho’ grief may blight, or -'in deface 
Our youth’s fair promise, or disgrace 
May brand with infamy and shame. 

Arid public scorn, our blasted name— 

Tno’ all the tell contagion fly 
Of guilt, reproach, and misciy ; 

When love icjecls, and friends forsake, 

A parent, tho’ iiis heart may break. 

From that fond heart will never tear 
The child whose last retreat is there ! 

Oh, union, purest, most sublime ! 

The giave itself, but for a tune 
Thy holy bond shall sever; 

His hand who rent, shall biud again 
With firmer links thy broken chain. 

To he complete for ever !” 

25. Poems, by one if the Author s of 
“ Poems for Youth, by a Family Ciicle 
Foolscap 8 vo, pp. 86. Loud. Bald¬ 
win, <Sfc. 

THESE are the elegant effusions of 
a delicate female mind (as we pre¬ 
sume), feelingly alive on thelwogrand 
polar directions of the needle of the 
female mind. Love and Religion. 
One common cause of bad poetry is, 
writing without feeling ; aiul genteel 
education is uot favourable to a natu¬ 
ral expression of feeling. The fol¬ 
lowing lines strongly delineate the 
feelings of a girl desirous of fulling 
iu love, and settling, according to that 


passion,—a speculation Tery preca¬ 
rious, but exquisitely amiable, as 
founded upon a devotion to the ob¬ 
ject, capable of martyrdom. Such is 
the curse of luxury, that people can¬ 
not afford to marry for love j and, 
when settled, upon principles of cal¬ 
culation, bestow their thoughts upon 
company and furniture, and dissipa¬ 
tion, more llm* study of each other’s 
felicity. Howcvs r, to the lines: 

“ lie seem’d to love her; and her youth¬ 
ful cheek [of joy; 

Wore for a while the transient bloom 
And her heart tbrubb’d with hopes she 
could not speak, 

* New to dcJigliL, and mute in cxlasy. 
lie won that heart in its simplicity. 

All undisgiys’d in its young tcnJ^iiKas; 
And, smiling, saw that he, and only he, 
llad powei at once to wound it, or to 
bless. 

She gave to hint Iu r innocent ulFeclion, 
And the wai iu feelings of lici guileless 
breast ; [protection 

And lion the storms of life she sought 
In Ins dear love, her home of cat tidy 
rest.” P. 34. 

These are good ; but the following 
Hymn is finer: 

“ 1 hare ticuhled with emotion 
Bending at. thy holy sliriue ; 

And my heart's absorb'd devotion, 
land, hath been entirely thine. ! 

I have poui’d my sou! before Thee, 

Spirit-humbled on my knees ; 

And have waken’d to adore Thee, 

All my being’s energies. 

Thro’ the mists of earthly sorrow 
I have laised mine eyes to Thee, 

Aud have mark’d a happier morrow. 
Bosom’d in eteinity ; 

There in ceaseless splendour beaming 
Lie the scenes of blessedness ; 

Floods of light with rapture streaming, 

1.lories—nothing can express !” P.59. 

26. Retrospection; a Rural Poem. Tiy 
Thomas Whitby, Author of “ The Priory 
of Birkenhead.” Cr, 8 vo. pp. 150. 
Lond. Hatchard, Sfc. 

Mli. WHITBY, according !o the 
style of bis poetry and sentiment, ap¬ 
pears to be a very amiable man, who 
writes verses, a la Bloomfield, with 
great felicity : aud the poem before 
us has the merit of recording rustic 
customs observed in Cheshire, which 
will soon perhaps disappear, as almost 
ail others of the kind have done; at 
least, they have little chance of ex¬ 
istence in villages where thcie are 
alehouses. All the uucc numerous 

IKCillbCI* 
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members of this ancient family of 
sports seem to have merged in this 
degenerate descendant. Tippling. 

We shall give the two first stanzas 
of Mr. Whitby’s May Song. P. 15. 

*' Arise ! maidens fair, 

Sweet garlands prepare ; 

Arise ! and yonr chaplets display; 
fSive care to the wind. 

Be cheerful and kind. 

For Love is the offspring of May. 

“ Arise ! gentle swains. 

And list to our strains; 

A maypole erect for tin? day. 

Ere maidens are seen 
Arranged on the green. 

To welcome the morning of May." 

Now of all the female part of the 
Month family, we have r the worst 
opinion of Miss May, though we al¬ 
low her to be very pretty. That her 
chastity cannot be depended upon is 
shown by Thomson. But she is very 
capricious, shrewish, and coquettish. 
One day she is flaunting in the sun s 
another, she is milking with Mr. 
Frost t another she is crying with 
Mrs. Kain, as if she was oil her death¬ 
bed ; and again, scolding and rioting 
with that unmannerly ruffian. Wind. 
She often destroys all the fruit with 
her tricks t and has been taken before 
the Justices, in vain, by Farmer Bad- 
season. We seriously believe that 
“ she is no better than she should be," 
though spoiled by flattery. 

There is much philosophical truth 
in the following lines. The Poet is 
speaking of a bull-bait. 

“ From savage conflicts lovely maidens fly. 
Against their prevalence your voices raise ; 
Trust not their votes, whose ratines seth 
delight 

In frightful scenes Q/' violence* and blood 

We Lhink it true, that a fondness 
for cruel sports indicates a disposi¬ 
tion, incapable of deriving pleasure 
from domestic feelings and comforts. 

'll. L' ITcmme Rouge, or the Little Red 
jVun. A Talc. 1 2 mo. pp. 95. Warren. 

‘ THIS Poem appears to be the pro¬ 
duction of a very young writer, and 
is founded on a stoiy, very generally 
believed in Prauce, and noticed by an 
Author of our country, in a work 
entitled “ Paul’s Letters to his Kins¬ 
folk." The French legends assure us, 
that Napoleon has been haunted for 
many years past by a familiar spirit, 
nr evil genius, in the shape of a little 
red man, who after having attended 


and advised him, in all the trying 
emergencies of his life, at last deceiv¬ 
ed ana deserted him during his fatal 
Campaign in Russia. The principal 
events of Napoleon’s life are chrono¬ 
logically related, in one hundred and 
sixty three stanzas, and are further 
illustrated with a variety of enter¬ 
taining historical notes at the end. 

The mechanical structure of the 
lines is rather pleasing, but the 
thoughts are trite and the expressions 
Common. Should this Author design 
to persist in his poetical career, we 
earnestly recommend to him Retire¬ 
ment for the next seven years from 
the bar of the public. 

‘2S. Montrose j a National Mela-Drama. 

In Three Acts. 1 'Into. pp. 49. Long¬ 
man and Co. 

THE Author of this little Drama 
is an enthusiastic admirer (and who is 
not?) of the Author of Waverley. 

“ It is natural to dwell much upon 
what we fervently admire: accordingly, 
in the course of the first fortnight, after 
the publication of the Third Series of the 
‘ Tales of my Landlord,’ the succeeding 
Piece was planned and written. Consi¬ 
derable freedom has been used in altering 
the plot, and but little as regards the lan¬ 
guage. It is now published, as the old 
Preface-writers have it, * at request of 
friends’." 

The story of Montrose is well told ; 
and the sentiments of true Loyalty 
inculcated are meritorious. We copy 
a few lines of merited commendation 
from the Prologue. 

“ Proud were the strains, and widely 
spread the fame [name. 

Of Albyn’s Bard ; around his deathless 

A people’s gratitude already twines 
A wreath of love, such as too seldom 

shines, [still 

Save on the tomb.—Yet higher triumph 
Awaits the Seer, who, with such magic 
skill, [the fire 

Has given to * T ales’ and ‘Legends’ all 
The Poet wakens from his breathing lyre ; 
Pourtrayedwilli nature’s pencil unconfined. 
All various man, ami lovely * womankind.’ 
Em died the world with Jarvie’sDoric sense ; 
And Mcrrilies’ deep-toned eloquence j 
JDalgetly’s quaintness; Jeanie’s spotless 
truth— 

Powerful alike in painting eild or youth!" 

29. Domestic Scenes. A 'Novel, in three 
Volumes. Hi/ Lady Humdrum. Crown 
8cc. Longman and Co. 

THFi leading characters in this'No- 
vel are: — A gouly Ex-member of 

Parliament, 
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Parliament, enthusiastically attached 
to Politicks; but possessing all the 
high honour, worth,and independence 
of the old English Country Gentle¬ 
man. 

His Lady, a genteel matrrin, and 
wise and tender mother. 

An Aunt Katty, a gond-natftred fat 
old maid, uniting the offices of nurse, 
vice-mother, and amateur house¬ 
keeper of the family : full of bustle, 
officious, gossiping, but never mis¬ 
chievous, except from ktourderic. 

A son, a sensible, studious, and 
steady character » very thoughtful. 

An elder daughter, a young widow, 
of high understanding and beauty \ 
but self-willed, and opinialive, though 
not offensively. Her mind is of mas¬ 
culine cast, that of a Heroine or Tra¬ 
gedy Queen. 

A younger daughter, sensible, meek, 
beautiful, aud amiable, of confirmed 
religious principle, acting in its best 
form, that of guiding her conduct, 
and consoling her iu troubles. 

An Aunt, dissipated in the extreme, 
though not vicious. 

Au excellent young Lord, of mas¬ 
terly understanding and noble charac¬ 
ter, who assumes an inflexible tacitur¬ 
nity, when in society which he disap¬ 
proves : au admirable rule. 

A worthy Baronet of high delicate 
honour and susceptibility, who takes 
a dislike to female society, from an 
opinion, because he has been jilted, 
that women, without exception, are 
excessively artful. 

A girl of rank, mistress of every 
accomplishment, but merely a beau¬ 
tiful automaton, perfectly insipid, 
without mind, principles, feelings, or 
conversational talent. 

These arc the leading characters, 
and the maiu feature of interest in 
the story turns upon the connexion, 
which ends in matrimony, between 
the widowed daughter, Mrs. Delinore, 
and the disgusted baronet. Sir Edward 
Arundel. 

To explain this. Voltaire says, 
“ that no widow, who makes a vow 
of constancy to a deceased husband is 
to be believed, till she has been tried 
a twelvemonth by the persevering 
addresses of a handsome young man.” 
This is a harsh and unfair remark, 
because, it is plain, that Providence 
intended women to he wives and mo¬ 
thers, and naturam ex pc l las, &c. 
However, this young widow, Mrs. 
Delinore, is noble-minded and senti¬ 


mental. Her husband, a Colonel 
Delinore, seeing this latter quality, 
persuaded her that *• she was his first 
aud ouiy love;” and, having been 
killed in battle, his high-souled relict 
resolves to sanctify his memory by 
perpetual widowhood. Iu this situa¬ 
tion, circumstances enforce an inter¬ 
view between her aud the sensitive 
baronet. Sir Edward Arundel. He 
admires her manner; and in the end, 
nolens, vulcns, falls violently in love 
again. The lady, however, shocked 
at the idea of infidelity to her de¬ 
ceased husband, gives him a solemn 
dismissal. Upon this, he sets oil' 
for the Peninsular army, to invite 
a lucky allot, which may end his 
mournful days : but alter he is gone, 
the lady finds that ha:ret lateri Ic- 
t halts a run do , and she becomes un- 
facroic, restless, peevish, uncomfort¬ 
able, and self-condemning. She docs 
not continue long in this state, for a 
discovery ensues, by which she finds 
“ that the husband who loved her 
first, and only her,” was a systematic 
seducer. The Lady, disgusted at be¬ 
ing duped by her deceased husband, 
then from remorse, causes her mo¬ 
ther to write a soft epistle to her 
absent lover. He returns home se¬ 
verely wounded, aud she insists upon 
being immediately married to him, 
that she may nurse him, to the 
great murmuring of Aunt Katty, 
who thinks it very foolish for a wo¬ 
man to marry a man, “ who has a 
prospect of being deformed.” This 
misfortune docs not, however, ensue 
to any perceptible extent, and, like 
other persom^of good sense and good 
character,* they pass the rest of their 
day« in as much felicity as this 
mingled lifc*will permit. 

This Novel does not abound with 
episodes, which furnish favourable 
extracts. The leading points arc the 
character and behaviour of the two 
sisters, and the younger is an excel¬ 
lent pattcru character for study— 
good, sensible, delicate, amiable, and 
elegant. This is nut the case wit*h 
all Novels; for the characters are 
often so common-place and insipid, 
and the incidents so frivolous, that 
there is nothing impressive through¬ 
out the story. 

The following ludicrous incident 
may amuse our Readers. A Welsh 
maid,** whose skill in writing amount¬ 
ed only to putting a few words to¬ 
gether,” was enjoined to send fre¬ 
quent 
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quent accounts to her Lady, concern¬ 
ing a child, under the care of that 
servant. Her Lady had bestowed 
pains upon making her copy sen¬ 
tences, that might convey useful in¬ 
formation, such as “ Miss Agatha is 
well—Miss Agatha is not well—She 
is cheerful,” &c. Accordingly, the 
first letter which her Lady received, 
was this t 

“ Miss Agatha is well—Miss Agatha is 
not well — Miss Agatha is cheerful—Miss 
Agatha is out of spirits—Miss Agatha is 
fatigued—Miss Agatha is not fatigued— 
we arrived Monday, Tuesday, Wednes¬ 
day, Thursday, Friday, and so on to the 
end of the Chapter, not omitting a single 
sentence she had learned Ull she had 
filled the page,” i. 173. 

30. The Tiaveller; or, an entci laining Jour¬ 
ney round the habitable Globe; bang a 
novel and easy method of studying Geo¬ 
graphy ; illustrated by 42 coloured plates, 

1 imo. J. Harris and Son. 

THE Artist who contrived to put 
the whole of Homer's Iliad into a 
nut-shell, and the handicraftsman who 
made a chain to tic a flea, were most 
certainly men of great ingenuity, pa¬ 
tience, and accuracy. The Author 
of the pretty book, here announced, 
is perfectly eudowed with the same 
qualifications, and has, moreover, 
that most remarkable advantage over 
them, that he has added to his under¬ 
taking, usefulness, which alone has a 
greater weight upon our recommen¬ 
dation than the minuteness of the 
talents above mentioned. ” <• give 
an entertaining account of a Journey 
round the World, in the small com¬ 
pass of 204 pages, including an intro¬ 
duction to Astronomy, a description 
of the Earth, and a definition of the 
technical terms which continually re¬ 
cur in Geography, is the wonderful 
task which the Author ha* executed 
in a most masterly manner. We do 
not recollect having ever seen in a 
book written tor young people, such 
a mass of pleasant and useful informa¬ 
tion ; and to complete ’.he pauegy- 
rick, we refer the triends and parents 
of jouttg people, to the principles of 
the Author, in his own words, p. 2. 

“ Before we prnci n ! f.irllnr, my oisr 
children, let us observe that tin- l.arth 
which we inhabit, the immense rim.ament 
above our heads, the Sun, which sends 
toith liis rays, of light and fire, Ihe num¬ 
berless Stats scattered throughout lie: 
heavens, in a word, the whole Universe 


and all that it contains, is the woik of 
God. All things come from Hitu, and all 
must return to linn. He gave us life, 
and to Him we must account for every 
moment of our existence. Therefore, my 
dear children, let us never gaze on the 
wonders of Creation without sentiments of 
religiou£ gratitude.” 

Having so far premised upon the 
ingenuity and the religious principles 
of the Author, we shall accompany 
our young travellers in their long 
but entertaining tour. Felix aud his 
sister Felicia begin by visiting the 
British Isles, which of course arts 
more perfectly described than any 
othe’r country in the World. Lon¬ 
don, Edinburgh, Dublin, with all the 
counties in England, are shortly but 
alily sketched, with ail their produc¬ 
tions and curiosities. France, l’aris, 
aud most of the principal cities of 
that kingdom, are also visited, and 
all their peculiarities noticed. The 
Netherlands, Hanover, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Lapland, Russia, 
Germany, Prussia, and all the other 
kingdoms of Europe arc successively 
ransacked ; and although but very 
little Can be said of each, considering 
the smailuess of the scale, yet no¬ 
thing very important is omitted. 

From Europe our young travellers 
are conducted into Asia; and, singu¬ 
lar to relate, in the short space oi 23 
pages all its principal divisions are 
brought forth, not only without the 
least confusion, hut, on the contrary, 
with a simplicity suitable to the 
youngest understanding. As an ex¬ 
ample of the neat and perspicuous 
manner with which this little book is 
written, we shrill present to our 
Readers Hie short insight which is 
here given of Persia, and Ispahan its 
capital. 

“ Persia li bounded on the North by 
Independent Tart at y, on the West by 
Asiatic Turkey ainl the Persian Gulf, 
which separates it Iro'n Arabia j on the 
S.uilh by the Indian Ocean, and on ihe 
past by India. This empire is celebrated 
from ihe remotest antiquity: you tnay 
reau in ancient lii-tory tin: dissensions 
between the Persian noilarelis and the 
Greeks, and how l’et «ia was completed by 
Alexander th>' Guyt. 

“Ispahan 'S the capital of Persia: it 
may lie about twelve miles in circum¬ 
ference ; but the houses arc only one 
story h'gh, and almost all have large 
guldens which produce fruit and fhivreis 
m evciy season. The principal street-: 
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are broad and lined with trees, almost as 
high and erect as our fir-trees. This 
multitude of trees, together with the low¬ 
ness of the houses, prevent a person ap¬ 
proaching the city, from discovering any 
habitation : and he might suppose him¬ 
self advancing to a forest ratlin ijian the 
capital of an empire. The roofs of the 
houses are generally flat, and the inha¬ 
bitants are accustomed to assemble on 
them to pass the summer evenings, which 
in these climates are very agreeable. The 
greatest luxury to be found in the houses 
of the rich, is a basin walled round with 
marble or porphyry, which is built in a 
richly-furnished apartment. This basin 
is filled with clear watery which is eftnti- 
nually rene«ed, and on its edge the sloth¬ 
ful Persian loves to repose ; and there he 
always passes part of the day, sealed, 
cross-legged, on soft cushions.” 

From Asia, Felix aud Felicia pass 
to Africa, through the Isthmus of 
Suez; and it leads them to Egypt, 
and hack to Tunis, Algiers, and Mo¬ 
rocco. They also travel in Senegal, 
Guinea, Conges, Caftraria, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and along the Eastern 
coast. 

America is run over with the same 
order and precision ; hardly any 
thing is omitted, which the young 
beginner ought to know; and the 
abridgment is so well connected to¬ 
gether, that a great share of know¬ 
ledge is communicated in very few 
pages; multum in parvo. 

The Reader, however, would mis¬ 
understand us, if he thought that we 
commend this book as a perfect 
abridgment of a complete System of 
Geography. The pretensions of the 
Author do not go farther Ilian to ex¬ 
cite the curiosity of young people, 
and to give them a relish for that 
study. 

" You have now attained a knowledge 
of the chief pails of the World ; which 
will prove of much assistance to you in 
the study of geography, and will enable 
you to profit by the lessons which your 
master may give you in this science, t 
am sure that what you already know has 
excited your curiosity, and inspired you 
with the desire of applying yourself, as 
soon as possible, to this study. When 
you are a few years oldrr, I would advise 
you to read all the good accounts of tra¬ 
vels which may be pointed out to you by 
well-informed people. This kind of read¬ 
ing has the two-fold advantage of being at 
once entertaining and instructive ; by this 
means a person may easily acquire expe¬ 
rience in a few hours,” 

Gent. Mao. Eebntary, 1321. 
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Forty-two Plates illustrate this 
book; and the views of Loudon, 
Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Copen¬ 
hagen, Moscow, Warsaw, Vienna, 
Berlin, N aples, Rome, Venice, Genoa, 
Madrid, Lisbon ill Europe, Ispahau, 
Mecca in Asia, Cairo in Egypt, Tri¬ 
poli and Algiers in Africa, Washing¬ 
ton and Bueno* Ayres in America, 
will not fail to please our juvenile 
Readers. 

Having been much entertained by 
this interesting and useful little Vo¬ 
lume, we cannot dismiss it without 
presenting our best thanks to the 
.young Editor, who is, we understand, 
the worthy* Sou of the Publisher— 
nor without recommending the book 
to the friends and parents of the rising 
generation. 

31. Element f of Greek Prosody and Metre, 

com fitted Jiom the bed Author [lies, an¬ 
cient and modem. Jly Thomas Webb, 

1819. 8 vo. pp. 80. Baldwin and Co. 

WE are not unacquainted, in this 
country, with the musick of the fe¬ 
male voice in Greece; and perhaps, 
have a very imperfect conception of 
the Euphony of the ancient Greek 
language. We only know, from its 
sparing use of harsh consonants, 
chiefly using the liquids l f »<, n, r, 
that it is, even from our pronuncia¬ 
tion, extremely melodious; but we 
always forget the cause which ren¬ 
ders the natural accentuation of any 
language diilicult to foreigners. It 
is this : the organs of speech are ha¬ 
bituated to a different mode of oral 
action, and hence the difficulty of 
pronouncing (Tie th, as is easily done 
by us We cannot read Latin verse, 
without converting long syllables into 
short, and vice versd; and we only 
know of one sentence, which we think 
is pronounced in the manner of the 
ancient Romans. U is this of Tc- 
rcnce : 

“ Tieilet me haium quolidian.irum for- 
inaruiu.” 

We know the story of Dr. Bentley 
and Greek pronunciation : and we do 
not annex a shadow of authenticity 
to it, because Sir William Gell, Dr. 
Clarke, and other learned travellers 
cannot agree in an orthography of 
the names of places, as they are deno¬ 
minated by the Natives. Ail, there¬ 
fore, we can say of Greek Metre (to 
speak out of the line of Grammarians 
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and Linguist*), is that, like Greek in¬ 
tellect, it is very subtle and very 
clever. 

It U the fashion, however, now to 
write Greek verses, that is, to put 
Greek words into measure, for any 
other merit is not attainable; and, 
conceiving Latin to bfe the substitute 
foraunivcrsal language, aud therefore 
sanctioning versification as one me¬ 
thod of acquiring a copia vcrbnrnm , 
wc do not see how a similar necessity 
can exist in respect to Greek, which 
we are sure is llius only spoiled. For 
our parts, we think, that to waste the 
valuable time of education, in unne¬ 
cessarily learning words instead of 
things, is more characteristick ot the 
Pedant, than of the Phi'osopher. 

Conceiving, therefore, that an ex¬ 
cess of Greek knowledge furthers no 
one purpose of business, or elegant 
amusement, or valuable instruction, 
on the contrary, impedes them, we 
are still bound to do justice to elabo¬ 
rate illustrators of musical notes which 
nobody can sound , and such is Mr. 
Webb. His book is one of high cha¬ 
racter, in respect to labour and pains, 
and, we think, likely to be extremely 
serviceable to sludeuts in obtaining a 
knowledge of the abstruse subject of 
which it treats. 

We will now give a slight view ot 
what will be found in this useful 
volume. 

The first part is occupied with the 
Prosody of the Greek language, com¬ 
piled from the writings ot the most 
approved Critics. A table of Metri¬ 
cal feet follows the Prosody, and next 
a definition of Metre, in a general 
and specific sense. 

Thediffereuce between Rhythm and 
Metre is then explained from Quinti¬ 
lian and other Writers. 

The nine principal Metres are next 
analyzed and exemplified, and the Ca¬ 
nons of Porsou arc incorporated in a 
manner which proves the writer to he 
well acquainted with the subject. 
Then follows a Praxis on the different 
Metres, from Theocritus, the Trage¬ 
dians, and some other Poets; we have, 
lastly, an account of the parts of an¬ 
cient Tragedy, in which the terms 
Prologue, Episode, Epode, and Cho¬ 
rus are explained. 

We should not have been thus par¬ 
ticular if we had not respected the 
labours of Mr. Webb. 


32. A Catechism of Astronomy. By C.. 

Irving, LL.D. V2mo, pp. 68. Long¬ 
man and Co. 

ltf our last Volume we had the 
satisfaction of introducing the various 
Catechisms of this indefatigable Wri¬ 
ter to'the notice of our Readers. On 
account of the liberal encouragement 
which these productions have receiv¬ 
ed, the Author has been induced to 
continue his exertions; and has issued 
the present little Work, on lift prin¬ 
ciple of Question and Answer, for the 
instruction of the juvenile part of 
the community. The subject is so 
arranged that the Render, who wishes 
to peruse the whole with rapidity, 
,’nay readily read the Answers only, 
which form a kind of dissertation, 
without the intervention of Questions. 
We will give an example, by extract¬ 
ing the “ History of Astronomy,” 
and omitting the questions. 

“ Astronomy was cultivated l»y the 
Chinese, Egyptians, Chaldeans, Greeks, 
and Indians, many centuries before the 
Christian a*r,t. The astronomers of anti¬ 
quity were Pythagoras, Ptolemy, and 
other Egyptians, Tycho Brahe, and Co¬ 
pernicus. 

“ In I lie Pythagorean system the Sun was 
placed in the centre, round which the 
planets and comets were supposed to 
move from west to east, m elliptical orbits. 
The planets known in the time of Pytha¬ 
goras, were Mercury, Venus, the Barth, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. Pythag-nas 
flourished about 590 years before Christ. 

“ Ptolemy supposed the Karlh to be at 
rest in the centre, and round it moved the 
Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, in circular orbits, 
once every day. Ptolemy the Egyptian 
philosopher flourished 130 years B. C. 
To account for the phases of Mercury and 
Venus, the Egyptians supposed the Earth 
to be immoveable in the ccutie ; then the 
Moon and the Sun, round which moved 
Mercury and Venus j and, round the 
whole, Mari, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

" Copernicus revived the doctrine of 
Pythagoras ; and, with the discoveries of 
llerschel. Gibers, Piazzi, Harding, &e. 
and the proofs adduced in the Newtonian 
philosophy, this system is now universally 
received. Copernicus was a native of 
Poland, aud flourished A. D. 1530, 

“ In the Tychonic theory the Earth was 
supposed the ceutre of the Sun and Moon; 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Sa¬ 
turn, revolved about the Sun; while the 
Sun and planets moved round the Earth 
once in 24- hours. 

“ Tycho flralie was a Danish philoso¬ 
pher, and fl'iuiished A. I\ 15S(>. Since 
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the death of Tycho Brahe, five primary 
planets have been discovered, viz. the 
Gcorgiurn Sidus, Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and 
Pallas.” 

The Woik is illustrated wilh Irro 
very neat engravings; and con fa ins a 


brief account cf the motions, magni¬ 
tude, periods, distances, and other 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies, 
founded on the laws of gravitation. 

In p. 21, I. 2, equator is evidently 
a typographical error for poles. 
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Cambridge, Jan. 29.— The subject of 
the Seatouian prize poem for the pre¬ 
sent year — ‘'The Old Age of St. John 
the Evangelist.” 

Feb. 2. The late Or. Smith’s animal 
prizes of 25/. each, to the two best jjro- 
flcients in Mathematics and Natural Phi¬ 
losophy among the commencing Bache¬ 
lors of Arts, were on Friday last ad; 
judged to Mr. Henry Melvill, of St. 
John's College, and Mr. Solomon Atkin¬ 
son, of Trinity College, the second and 
first Wranglers. 

Members' Pnzcs .—The subjects for the 
present year are, for the Senior Bache¬ 
lors, “ De Origine et Progresso Idolo- 
latiia?,—-Dialogues. — Middle Bachelors, 
“ Oratio in Laudem Mtisicse.” 

Read y for Publication. 

Index Moriastieus ; or, the Abbeys and 
other Monasteries, Alien Priories, Fiiunes, 
Colleges, Collegiate Churches, and Hospi¬ 
tals, with their Dependencies, formerly 
established in the Diocese of Norwich and 
the antient Kingdom of East Anglia, sys¬ 
tematically arranged and briefly described. 
By Rickard Taylor, of Norwich. 

Memoirs of the Last Nine Years of the 
Reign of George II. By Horace Wal¬ 
pole, Earl of Orford. From the original 
MSS. found in the chest left by bis Lord- 
ship’s will, to be opened by the first Karl 
of Waldegravc who should attain the age 
of 21 after the year 1800. 

Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, 
Queen of Henry VI11, By Miss Br.s- 
ckr, Author of Memoirs of Mrs. Eliza¬ 
beth Hamilton. 

A History of Northumberland, in Three 
Parts. By the Rev. John Hone son, Se¬ 
cretary of the Newcastle Antiquaiian So¬ 
ciety.—Vol. V. being the First Part of 
Part 111. and containing antient Records 
and Historical Papers, is already pub¬ 
lished.—The Second Volume containing 
the History of tha Parishes in Castle 
Ward, will be next published. 

The Substance of the Lectures on the 
Antient Greeks, anti on the Revival of 
Greek Learning in Europe, delivered in 
the University of Edinburgh. By the late 
An .dr gw Dalzei.l, Greek Professor. 

A History of the Modes of Belief, usu¬ 
ally termed the Superstition of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, with cuitous plates. 


A descriptive Catalogue of an exten¬ 
sive Collection of Books, containing many 
rare editiones jiriucipes, and other choice 
and valuable works, as well in manu¬ 
script as print, collected during several 
successive tours on different parts of the 
Continent. By James Sams. Darlington. 

A Dissertation shewing the Identity of 
the Rivers Niger and Nile; chiefly from 
the authority pf the Antients. By John 
Dudley, M.A. Vicar of Humbeistone and 
Sileby, in the County of Leicester; and 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Observations on the Report of the Earl 
ol Sheffield at Lewis Fair, July 26th, 
1820. By James Bisciiori', Author of 
*• Reasons for the immediate Repeal of 
the Tax on Foreign Wool.” 

The Third Part of Mr. Bellamy’s New 
Translation of the Bible, translated from 
the Saered Original Hebrew only. Com¬ 
pleting the Pentateuch. 

A New Weekly Work is recently com¬ 
menced, entitled ‘‘The Economist:” to 
he devoted to the Devclopement of Prin¬ 
ciples calculated assuredly to banish Po¬ 
verty from Society, and to the discussion 
of all Questions connected with the Ame¬ 
lioration of the Condition of Mankind. 

Preparing for Publication. 

'l’iie Articles of the Church of England, 
illustrated by copious extracts from the 
Homilies, &u. Ay the Rev. Wm. Wilson, 
B. II. Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 

The late Mr. Marlyn’s Controversy 
with the Learned of Persia, exhibiting 
an entire view of the .Hophi'ins of Ma- 
liomedauism, with their just refutation. 
By Profes-or Lee. It will be published 
in both Persian and English. 

Scrnnns on various subjects. By the 
Rev. Tiiomas Boys. 

Mr. Britton’s Fifth and concluding 
Volume of "The Architectural Antiqui¬ 
ties of Great Britain,” consisting of Eighty 
Engravings, representing all the varieties 
in style and peculiarities of our Ecclesi¬ 
astical Architecture : the same Author 
has commenced his Illustrations and His¬ 
tory of the “ Cathedral of Oxford,” form¬ 
ing part of his Cathedral Antiquities of 
England. 


A Series 
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A Series of Etchings illustrative of the 
History and Antiquities of Kensington, 
from original Drawings by Robt. Banks, 
comprising many objects of Antiquity and 
Curiosity in that antient and interesting 
Parish. By Mr. Faulkner. 

“ A Quarterly Magazine of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts.” , 

“ A Magazine of the Fine Arts ; or. 
Monthly Review of Fainting, Sculpture, 
and embellished Literature.” The First 
Number is to appear in April, previous to 
the London Annual Exhibitions. 

Sketches of the Domestic Institutions 
and Manners of the Romans. 

The Fourth Book of Tasso’s “ Jeru¬ 
salem Delivered j” being the Specimen 
of an intended New Translation in English 
Spenserian Verse, with a prefatory Dis¬ 
sertation on existing Translations. De¬ 
dicated, by permission, to f her Grace the 
Duchess of Bedford. ByJ. H- Wifken. 

A View of the Circulating Medium of 
the Bank of England, from its Incorpo¬ 
ration to the present Time : including an 
Account of the Profits derived from the 
Bank Restriction Acts, &e. 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the 
Heart. By IIrnrv Rexder, M.D. 

The Study of Medicine, comprising its 
Thysiology, Pathology, and Practice. By 
Dr. Goon. 

Synopsis of British Mollusca. By Dr. 
Leach. 

Poems, entitled, “ The Last Days of 
Herculaneum, and Abradates, and Pau- 
thea.” By Fwwin A’ihp.rstone. 

The Union of the Roses, a Tale of the 
Fifteenth Century, in Six Cantos. 

A Monthly Journal of Medicine, ad¬ 
dressed principally to unprofessional per¬ 
sons. By Mr. IIaPen. 

Mr. S. Dodd states, that he has a new 
edition of “ The History of Woburn* ” in 
contemplation, towards wtik-h additional 
matter has been collected.—Although un¬ 
able 10 trace the antiquity of the town to 
any higher date than has been already 
mentioned, he designs to bring forward 
new particulars, and to pi^ce it in a new 
light. In the account of the Abbey of St. 
Mary, no series of iho Abbots has as yet 
been given ; that defect is now remedied, 
and the conventual department altogether 
amplified. The plan of tl i vicinity is of 
necessity confined, yet any communica¬ 
tions relating to that department, particu¬ 
larly as to eminent natives and residents, 
and the history of families, will be thank¬ 
fully received. The fallowing list of pa¬ 
rishes which the Work includes, is sub¬ 
joined, that our Readers may know how 
far this plan extends; although not strictly 

♦'See Gent. Mag. vol. XC. li. 45. 
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limited to these places only: — Aspley- 
Guise, Hudborn Crawley, Kidgemount, 
Lidlington, Marston-Mortaine, Cranfietd, 
Millbrook, Maulden, Silsoe (and Flitton), 
Flitwick, Weston Inge, Harlington, Ted¬ 
ding toft, Tingrith, Kversholt, Milton-Bry¬ 
ant, Hockliffe, Baltlesden, Little Brickhill, 
Fenny^tratford, Bow Brickhill,and Leigh¬ 
ton Beau-desert or Buzzard. 

We give tlic following particular* 
respecting the progress of the Arctic 
Laud Expedition, under Lieut.^Frank¬ 
lin, extracted from a Letter to Pro¬ 
fessor Jameson, which was read be¬ 
fore the Wernerian Society of Edin¬ 
burgh, and priuted in Brewster and 
Jameson’s Journal. Although it was 
writteu prior to the Letter inserted 
'In page 8 , of our last, it will notwith¬ 
standing be perused with 'ntereat. 

“ After leaving York Fort, the Expedi¬ 
tion ascended Hayes, Steel, and Ilitl Ri¬ 
vers, which, with % series of small lakes, 
and their connecting streams, form one 
continued line of water communication to 
the Painted Stone. Over the low rock, 
which has obtained this name, the boats 
were launched into a rivulet named the 
Kchemamis, which we descended till its 
junction with a branch of Nelson River. 
Proceeding up this branch, and passing 
through Play-green and Wmnepeg lakes, 
they entered the Saskatchewan, and navi¬ 
gated it as far as Cumberland House, the 
wintering station of the Expedition. 

“ York Fort is situated on a point of 
alluvial land which separates the mouths 
of Hayes and Nelson Rivers. Through¬ 
out the whole length of Hayes River, the 
country has an uniform low, flat, swampy 
appearance. The soil consists of decayed 
m«>ss, immediately under which there is a 
thick bed of tenacious bluish clay, con¬ 
taining imbedded rolled stones. The 
stream continually encroaching upon 
some points, and depositing its spoils in 
others, renders its banks alternately steep 
and shelving; but in general the bed of 
the river is scooped out in this clay to the 
depth of thirty or forty feet. The plain 
above is covered with stunted larches, 
poplars, aldeis, and willows. Hayes Ri¬ 
ver is formed by the junction of the Sham- 
mattwa and Steel Rivers; and the latter 
branch is in like manner produced by the 
union of Fox and Hill Rivers. During 
the ascent of Steel River, the banks gra¬ 
dually increase in height; and in the 
lower part of Hill River, they exceed 300 
feet. These high clayey banks are broken 
into conical hills by the deep ravines 
which open into the river. The travellers 
had no opportunity of judging of the na¬ 
ture of the interior; but wherever the 
current had worn away the bank, the sec¬ 
tion 
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tion exhibited only the clay above men¬ 
tioned. 

“About 90 miles from the sea-shore, 
a ridge of primitive rocks presented it¬ 
self, crossing the bed of the river, and 
producing a fall termed the Rocky Pas- 
sage. Above this spot, the banks of the 
Hill River gradually decrease in lyiglit, 
the channel continuing uniformly iucky, 
and at length the superincumbent clay 
entirely disappears, leaving the rooks on 
the borders of the stream either quite 
naked, or partially covered with soil, and 
clothed 'with trees. Right or nine miles 
above the rock-portage, there is a small 
range of conical hills, the most remark¬ 
able of which is termed the Thtl, and 
gives the name to the river. It is frtnn 
500 to 600 feet high. Above this hill, the 
shores were low anil rocky, but the woods 
concealed the interior from our view. Thi# 
rocks seem to be primitive ; and the flat¬ 
ness of the country was ascribed to the 
abundance of the water, which, filling the 
valleys, generally so deep in this forma¬ 
tion, leaves the summits of the ridges 
alone uncovered. Thirty-five lakes arc 
visible from the top of the Hill. No ma¬ 
terial variety in I he appearance of the 
laud was observed before they arrived at 
the Painted Stone; and even after cross¬ 
ing into Nelson River, the same species of 
rock wai seen exposed. 

“ At the entrance of Lake Winnipeg, 
an alluvial stratum again covers ihe rocks 
to an unknown depth. It differs a little 
from the clay through which Hayes River 
runs, in being of a white colour, and pro¬ 
bably ia containing a consumable portion 
of calcareous matter. Calcareous rocks 
make their appearance in great abundance 
on the Western side of Lake Winnipeg, 
the whole country for at least 300 miles 
along the course of the Saskatchewan ap¬ 
pearing to be composed solely of them. 
There is a fine section of them at the 
Grand Rapid, near the mouth of the river. 
At this place, the stream forces its way 
through a chasm about 60 feet deep, the 
rocks on each side being disposed in thin 
strata, dipping to Ihe Northward at an 
angle of 10*. The rocks yield readily to 
the conjoined actions of the water and the 
atmosphere, and fall into the river in 
large cubical fragments, which soon sepa¬ 
rate in the direction of the strata, into 
layers. The prevailing colour of the 
stone is cream-yellow; and it appears to 
contain a considerable portion of clay, as 
it adheres to the tongue when broken. It 
burns into a very white lime, but it re¬ 
quires to be a long time exposed to the 
action of the fire. We could not find any 
other roek associated with this limestone, 
nor could we discover any organic remains 
in the rocks in their native situation ; but 
jsome small fragments lying loose amongst 


the soil, contained shell*. The banks of 
the Saskatchewan, for the distance above 
mentioned, are low and swampy, but in 
many places the limestone shows itself 
above the surface. It exhibits a surprising 
uniformity of appearance. 

“ During the winter, an excursion was 
made to Beaver Lake, about 40 miles to 
the Northward, and the rocks were still 
found to be calcareous, but of a more 
crystalline texture, and varying in the co- 
liuir, and in the din tion of the strata. 
On the borders of the lake, there are small 
hills and mural precipices of both red and 
yellow limestone. There are many deep 
rents in the rocks here, and the lake in 
some places is 15 fathoms deep. 

“ To the Southward of Cumber' 
House, there is a round-backed hill 
40 miles long, which the Ex per’ 
not an opportunity of visiting, 
ble about 30 .niles off, an>' 
even outline j but we we 
near approach shows 
There are several r 
which afford a c< - 
salt. 

*' I'ho liter 
above Cuie.t 
House. Th 
alluvial, • 
plains, 

These ’ 
present 
been eor 
Prom the 
a regular, 
may be 
which the r, 
riods. Amt 
shifts its beu 
the one side 
plain, ami ion. 
opposite shore 
dry and sandy, ■ 
which snppoit- ■ 

Iocs. But Inc nr 
high bank, contain 
matter, and aic in t 
willows and poplars. 

“ The plains do not 
Northward of the Saskatci 
reach the base of the rocky 
the Westward; and on tbi 
their extent is very great, 
years ago, there were numeri 
lakes in the neighbourhood of «. 
but since that time, many of then 
dried up. The older people, too, r 
that the waters of the Saskatchewan t 
been gradually diminishing. On the t, 
of some of the banks, there are man. 
loose stones, precisely similar to the cal¬ 
careous rocks at the mouth of the river. 

“ Near Edmonston House, about 300 
miles above Carlton House, several beds 
of coal are exposed, one of which was ac¬ 
cidentally 
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eidentally set on fire some years ago, and 
still continues burning. 

"The Commander of the Expedition 
was on the 1st June still occupied in pre¬ 
paring for the journey to the Northward, 
the journey to Carlton having absorbed 
much time." 

HOMCIt. 

The first manuscript from which the 
Editions of Homer were made, is of no 
later date than the 10th century. A re¬ 
cent discovery has taken place in tne Am¬ 
brosian Library at Milan, of a manuscript, 
consisting of several fragments of the Iliad, 
which appears to be of the 4th century, 
being about six hundred years more au¬ 
nt than the former. The characters 
<11 capitals, and of a square form, 
to those of the most refined ages,? 
'istinction of words, and without 
• ny indications of modern or- 
This manusc-ipt is embel¬ 
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lished with sixty paintings on vellum, 
equally antique; the subjects represent 
the principal passages of the Iliad.—M. 
Angelo Maio, Professor at the Ambrosian 
College, has caused the MS. to be printed 
in one, volume, with engravings from the 
pictures and the numerous Scholia: which 
aecou^iany them. 

Scholia ox Juvenal. 

M. Cramer, Counsellor of State of Keil, 
has published certain passages of a cu¬ 
rious MS. which he found two years ago in 
the Library of the Convent of St. Gall. It 
is of the eleventh century, and consists of 
Scholia upon Juvenal; they have the cha¬ 
racter of being superior in value and cor¬ 
rectness to any others now known. This 
programme, which was composed on oc¬ 
casion of a fete given by the King of 
r >enmark, has the title of Specimen novm 
Ediiionis scholiasts Juvenoli*. 
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e human coun¬ 
ts.. disgusting as 
iscd. The head, 
soUo*", the counte- 
tooth exhibited as in 
•>o quite dry, and not 
e iu the smell or touch, 
ather a daik mil dingy cast, 
Ay tattooed in the style paid 
the last \ew Zealand mode, 
seem very perfect but small, as 
had been much worn and used, 
nust undoubtedly hav^ been brave 
»ors in their day, as the frequent 
jes and fractures in the skulls denote, 
e forehead of the younger Chief is high 
.nd ample, graced with clusters of luxu¬ 
riant jet black hair. Th it of the othei is 
a paternal grey, more thin and slight, and 
the features less bold and expressive. The 
hair is quite natural in both, and if we 
may be allowed to judge from the ele- 
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gance and pains taken in tattooing, they 
must have been gentlemen of no common 
rank. Owing to the exeitions made by 
our Missionaries to destroy the practice, 
we understand the price of heads has been 
considerably raised. These cost 1‘2 gui¬ 
neas. 

Prevention from Damp. 

Mr. John Fosbroke, surgeon, of Ross, 
is in possession of a chemical combina¬ 
tion, by which buildings, cements, walks, 
painted or damp surfaces, in or out of the 
external air, may, by simple washing, at a 
small expense he preserved from the fu¬ 
ture growth of obscure vegetation, as the 
green mould, lichens. See. and even disco¬ 
loration. 

River Nicer. 

It is said to be ascertained that the Ni¬ 
ger empties itself into the Atlantic Ocean, 
a few degrees to the Northward of the 
equator. This important fact is confirm¬ 
ed by the arrival of Mr. Dupuis from 
Africa. This gentleman was appointed 
Consul from this country at Ashantee 
(where Mr. Bowdich resided for some 
time). lie is acquainted with the Arabic 
and Moorish languages, and got his intel¬ 
ligence by conversing with different traders 
with whom he fell in at Ashantee. He 
thought it so important as to warrant his 
voyage home to communicate to Govern¬ 
ment what he had learnt. 

Repeating Musket. 

A New York paper says, “ The new- 
invented and destructive * Repeating Mus¬ 
ket’ is calculated to discharge eight single 
balls, m regular succession, within the. 

spaoe 
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space of about 16 seconds. The musket with the cartridge to which it is attached, 
has two locks, one at the usual place, and The priming, it) the first instance, is set 
the Cher nearly half way down the bar- fire to by the lock fixed on the barrel, the 
rel; the balls are perforated, and a small trigger of which is drawn by a wire, and 
fuse passes through each, which is lit by the charge in the chamber of the gun may 
the-previous discharge, and communicates be kept in reserve.” 
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We have been obligingly supplied with At Cleasby, in Yoikvhire, there is a 
the following paper, tliiouglt the medium chapel, in which is a monument with 

of Dr. WAPDir.ovp, the piescnt very wor- the following inscription . 
thy Dean of Ripon, in Yorkshire. 

“soil nno.ui oniA 

A. 1>* MIX l XVI. 

tuts l’rni'i i' \t. j i 'i.tcY cr Cif*c-;iy 
was Ai.i'Mcxrm i.y 'inn v.ovi it no ns*: 
ov cm. nmJsrY >*i oi'ir:. ann; , 

W 1*11 r.AV'r l Hr. SI* M OF Cl . 1’OtSDS. 

AND nv I.ORIl BISHOP ox LONDON HORN IN TP‘ 

TH r t’STATl.S CIIHCII \sr II A Nil <! 1. 1') I.I.II 'S' O THIS PI' 

ON r IV KIRBY r.'i'IIMM DC \\\I 
ANOTHER IN TIMS VIl.LAi'r ()!■' \ll lOl'ND* ' 

1HH III.EDS 01 CONVI.VANlR nRE I' 
in tiic men tOMtr • i'iian' 

As to this inscription in Rome eha- Phceniei 
raeters f, the Dean of Ripon state*, that lust. JU 
some of the letter* are to be m eu in a Choral i 

♦ The Bishop of London here mentioned, wa* Dr. 
was born in this phtee. The omission of the sum a. 
dedicated to, and in monuments lor Bishops, i.* often 
not always at hand to find who is meant by John Bish* 
shop of Bristol, and afterwards of London. It is sup 
born of poor parents, but descended from a decayed Den; 
used occasionally to visit the lemmns of his lather’s cottage, 
of his nativity, he. not only obtained the Queen’s Bounty 
bought, but he rebuilt the Chapel and the Parsonage I 1 .,. 

Having done this, he settled it on the Dean and Chapter of L 
it now is. In the Paih<tmental y returns, it is said that the t' chi 
16 acres of land in the parish, valued at fiom ‘*0 to 22/. pc, 
poor hoys. It has escaped the great vigilance of Mr. Carlisle, not 
alt by him. By Uic inscrip ion in the Chapel, it should seem tnat ti 
tioned, at the least the largest part of them, were appiopnatod to th 
deed I believe that Queen Anne.’s bounty is given to Chuidies and Ch. 
to Schools. 

f The Runic language is that which is generally called the Sclavonic, 
merly used by the old Goth*, Danes, and other Northern nation*. The foi 
the Runic character as they appear in ” Liber Loci llenedicti de Whatley 
rious volume, from which Dr. Whitaker e xtracted many entertaining artkli 
admirable “ History of Whalley 

r s 4 i r r * i y 
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self much to the study of the Northern 
languages, gives the following as the let¬ 
ters meant by these characters : 

M A D It . KR. MULTR • AU K A 
“ In offering an interpretation of the 
Insetiption at the foot of the tablet in 
the Churcn at Cleasby to the memory 
of John, Lord Bishop of London, it may 
not be improper to jnemise, that the 
orthography of the Anlient Northern Lan¬ 
guages is veiy irregular, arising from the 
numerous abbreviations and changes of 
letters made use of by different wnters. 
Redundant letters are very Frequently 
nitted in Ttunic characters, where they 
•id have been inserted if the writing 
i ii the customary mode used. . 
’loiius has given font rules explain- 
tedes of abbreviation, and the 
'■of the letter!, from which it 
the insciiption: 
eted from mathn, which 
-from mandur, homo. 
h-son singular of the 

rnolldar, mould, 

' redundant /, 
"'ate letter t, 
'“.it sounded, 
'nan v I on¬ 
ly distm- 
aud tiie 
. the pro- 
,a ograj)hy, 


*" \ some dif- 


Or ilogy to be 
a «»A«, < inis ; 
’ge from the 
^.ga,’ .is irans- 
,<o iilu 'rate. 


jirrbncr 

c net 


JS 


at> 
fa!’ 


* ol ki.1grjMn, who de- 
*■*> now become dust 


e ‘Jive inferences, it spetns 
■ lt * ie Jn of the inscription will 
■djU/cit ai ' Ashes' 
the 

SC ^KUINS OF POMl'LII. 
hadcels of the city of Pompeii are 
oust be daily disineumiered. Air. 
.ors .ns, a late traveller, informs us, 
jes fhe entered by the Appian way 
e fongh a narrow strtet of small tombs, 
nd autifiilly executed with the names of 
riant- deceased, plain and legible. At the 
a pate was a sentry-box, in which the ske- 
line ton of a soldier was found with a lamp 
b in his hand. The streets are lined with 
public buildings, the painted decorations 
of which are fr'sh and entire. 'I litre 


were several tradesmen’s shops also dis¬ 
covered, such as a baker’s, an oilman’s, 
an ironmongei’s, a wine-shop, with mo¬ 
ney m the till, and a surgeon’s house, 
with shiutrgieal instruments. Also, a great 
theatre, a temple of justice, an amphithe¬ 
atre, |‘.2‘J0 feet long, various temples, a 
barrack for soldiers (the columns of which 
are scribbled with their names and jests), 
and stocks for prisoners, in one of which 
a skeleton was likewise discovered. The 
principal streets are about 16 feet wide ; 
the subordinate ones from 6 to lB. 

Roman Soldiers. 

Lately, as some men were digging brick 
caTlh in a field opposite the West front 
of the Roman camp at Caister, near 
Norwich, they di-e >vered, about live feet 
"in depth, the remains of two bodies, which 
were, no doubt, those of K.’ian soldiers. 
Nothing was entire of them except se¬ 
veral teeth and a brooch of copper (now 
in the possession of Miss Dashwood), ex¬ 
cellently preserved, although they cannot 
have been interred less than 1400 ycais; 
the time when the Romans left this coun¬ 
try entirely being A. D. 427. 

African Antiquitii s. 

Capt. W. H. Smith has completed a 
very extensive -.urvey of the Adriatic, 
the Ionian Islands, the Noitli Coa-t of 
Africa, and other places m that sea. 
Capt. Smyth, duting the lime lie was em¬ 
ployed hi surveying the. Northern Coast 
of Afuca, had many interviews with hi-.- 
Highness the ticy of Tiipoli. At, one of 
these audiences Mameluke Reis, the Bey 
ol Fezz.tn, was present, and stated, that 
on his return from an engagement lie had, 
to the Southward of Mourzouk, lie fell in 
with a mined City, heaped with the re¬ 
mains of laige edifices, and filled with 
such a number of statues, as to have all 
the appearance of an inhabited place. 
The curiosity of Capt. Smyth induced 
him to prevail on the Bey to allow of 
his visiting the spot, which his Highness 
obligingly permitted, and directed a parly 
of Janissaries to accompany him. In 
February 1817, Capt. Smyth accordingly 
took lus dcpaiture fiom Tripoli, and in 
three days reached Benuleat, where he 
learnt, that at (Ihirza lie would find plcuty 
of figures of men, women, and children, 
intcimixed with camels, tigers, horses, 
dogs, &c. icc. all in stone, to which they 
had been changed by Divine Providence 
as a punishment for their sins. In a few 
days Capt. Smyth and his party arrived 
at Zemzem, after having passed a dreary 
and mountainous country; but instead 
of finding the wonders that had been 
stated, and which were fully thought to 
exist, nothing hut a few ill-constructed 

houses 
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houses ou the break of a rocky hill could 
be discovered, and at a distance a num¬ 
ber of tombs, constructed in bad taste, 
with ill-proportioned columns and clumsy 
capitals, the fneze and entablatures of 
which were loaded with absurd represen¬ 
tations of warriors, husbandmen, camels, 
5cc. forming the very worst attempt at 
sculpture. The chagrin of a scientific 
mind at such a disappointment may be 
easily conceived, and Capt. Smyth hast¬ 
ened his return to Tripoli, During his 
journey* he learnt from Mameluke Reis 
the first certain information of the death 
of Mr. F. Ilorneman, a Gentleman em¬ 
ployed by the Afiican Association for 
prosecul ing discoveries in the intcrio* of 
that country, and of whom they had re¬ 
ceived no account for upwards of 17 years. 
At another audience Capt. SinyiU had* 
with tho Bey, his Highness gave him per¬ 
mission to examine the ruins at anlient 
T.eptis, where he succeeded in removing, 
and sending to the Diitisli Museum, many 
valuable fragments of antiquity, some fine 
porphyi itie column-, many of large dimen¬ 
sions, and beautiful marble parts of friezes, 
and fragments of statues. In consequence 
of a lung conference wh'ch Capt. Smyth 
had with the lb'v ou the practicability of 
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proceeding into (he interior of Africa from 
Tripoli, the expedition under tbe late Mr. 
Ritchie, in which he was accompanied by 
Capt. Lyon, disguised as true Mussulmeu, 
was undertaken, which, like all the rest 
that have been attempted, did not reach 
its destination, through the illness and 
privations'invariably attendant on such 
enterprizes, but which served to add to 
the geographical knowledge of that quar¬ 
ter of the worid. Captain Smyth speaks 
in the highest terms ol the affability of the 
Bey of Tiipoli, and the attention he re¬ 
ceived from bis Highness, whom he was 
permitlt ) to visit at all hours. He con¬ 
verses tluently in the Italian language, 
and understands English, but seldom con¬ 
verses in it. His Court is represented as 
far more ordefly than those of any of the 
other Baibary I’oweis. 

The Aid slocf> of war is fitting with all 
possible dispatch, for the puipose of pro¬ 
ceeding to the Mediterranean, where Capt. 
Smyth, in co-ojigration with the members 
of the Austrian and Neapolitan Bureaus, 
will put in effect his excellent design of 
continuing the maritime survey of the 
harbours and coasts of the Mediterranean. 
Lieut. F. \V. Beeelicy is appointed to assist 
Capt. S. in his African researches. 
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PHI LOSOIMIICAL INQUIRIES. 


Mr. Thomas Stldv on Mai.m.mi 
Atvraci rov. 

\\ ere a small hollow gl.i>s globe to have 
nil artificial magnet thrust into it; or any 
small wood or paper hollow globe and ual 
loadstone unaiilivd, with its North pole at 
70 or 7:> degrees North, ami it» South 
pole at 2‘i or “’0 dcgiees of North latitude 
on the opposite meridian, it might he tried 
to see if the variamm-, < hangings, and 
tremblings of the nngm tie needle, in any 
considerable degree, coincided with this 
position of a magnetic pew r operating 
within the eaith, it being not. improbable, 
that what may be denominated a bias, 
may consist of a heavy magnetic body 
disposed in that direction through the 
earth j uml that it causes bodies, subject 
to its influence, to dispose themselves to a 
similar direction ; and may have been the 
first formed and first stated substance of 
our globe, and which would have an elec¬ 
tive, an attractive, and a disposing virtue. 

There is a mysteiy in Cieatiou; i. e. 
the formation of bodies out of nothing, 
which we may be well satisfied is beyond 
the powers of the human mind to compre¬ 
hend ; but any thing short of that, we 
may, although not. without an excess of 
presumption, endeavour to conceive. As, 
fir.-t, a chaotic vast of elements, diffused 
•• Gent. Mag. Feltiuury, 1S2I. 


throughout a space equal to a system in a 
state approaching to general solution, and 
left to act by its own natural virtues and 
ptoperlies, which has been appropriately 
termed the poupr of God. The Sun, 
through the same power of God, formed 
itself in the centre, and by its motion 
caused the matter or material particles in 
tho whole space to follow or circulate 
lound at a vasLg’istance. I shall confine 
inyscll to, or [Impose it to others, to consi¬ 
der in vlut manner the different particles 
of matter, in a resolved or nearly resolved 
state, put into i ircular motion by gravita¬ 
tion to a revolving centre, would act on 
each other in the disposal of bodies of dif¬ 
fering properties, into one consolidated 
mass or masses, so as to form terrestrial 
planets at a distance from fire. 

In the first place, there will be a con¬ 
gregation of them by affinities and gravi¬ 
tation, or attraction to each other, the 
shooting of salts, &e. 

In the seeund place, there will he an 
aggregation of these by attraction and dif- 
fei mg velocities ; their velocities being 
proportionate to their specific gravities 
and respective magnitudes, on a principle 
that revolution is caused by gravitation to 
a ievolving centre (a principle and effect I 
submit to the consideration of men of 

science). 
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science), because the quantity of their 
velocity gained by their descent being the 
greater, their distances after passing the 
centre will be the greater also. But the 
specifically heavier particles, by coining 
into contact with the specifically lighter, 
will suffer commutation of weights and 
magnitudes therewith, and fall nearly 
into one orbit. 

And in the third place, these masses, 
by differing somewhat in revolving velo¬ 
city, will in time come, by slow degrees, 
within each other’s attractioo, and coalesce 
or adhere. 

Affinities, operating in resolved matters, 
before all others (and we may nccoiint 
magnetism one, indeed the principal one, 
from its quick operation in perfect still¬ 
ness and cold, and its carrying with it 
partick'9 of the grossest kind, which have 
almost no other affinity), 'will cause each 
nucleus to be considerably homogeneous, 
but not perfectly so, because gravitation 
or attraction will have been coexistent, 
and collect other or heterogeneous sub¬ 
stances. But the maguetic virtue being 
the first, most operative, farthest seeking, 
and disposing, will have acquired the 
greatest force; nearly exhausted a vast 
space of this virtue, and become the first, 
largest, and almost homogeneous nucleus. 

The coalescence of all these nearly ho¬ 
mogeneous aggregations of matter, will 
form one large heterogeneous mass, whence 
will issue an exody or departure of water 
and vapours through the chemically gene¬ 
rated heat of the admixture, and which 
will rest over it as an ocean and an at¬ 
mosphere, whereby vegetable and animal 
life can exist. 

We may conclude, that the l eavy side 
containing the great magnet or soadstone 
in all the planets, fronted towards the Sun 
by gravitation ; or, perhaps, fronted a 
little between a central .direction and the 
direction forward, in orbit,'’befoie rotation 
began : and that the line of the magnetic 
virtue then, in our owi/’planct at least, 
stood upright along the meridian fronting 
the Sun, or nearly so, mid parallel to the 
pole of the ecliptic or axis of the earth’s 
revolution; or, perhaps, parallel to the 
axis of the Sun, winch is only at an angle 
of eight degrees therefrom, and is the axis 
of the whole system; but the line might 
run deep into the interior ' f the earth. 

The earth, or first nucleus thereof, 
would not at first iiave been quite globu¬ 
lar, yet the line of magnetic virtue might 
even then have been perpendicular to tue 
plane of revolution, o- to the plane of the 
Sun’s equator (which is but 8 degrees 
therefrom) in its whole length, and stood 
right North and South, precisely in that 
part of the present Northern hemisphere 
of the earth which may be supposed to be 
the heaviest and most prominent part; 


and in which lay the bias, to which I at¬ 
tribute the inclination of the pole when ro¬ 
tation began. Tims the present North 
pole of the earth would have been then 
but bfi degrees North, on the front or 
magnelical meiidian fronting the Sun, 
which^ would have been vertical over the 
heads of the Indus ; the magnetic pole, 
but from 70 to 75 degrees North of the 
vertical Sun, on the same magnelical me¬ 
ridian fronting the Sun ; Hudson’s Bay 
the most Northerly point; and the mag¬ 
net, by having its Southern extremity deep 
seated in the interior of the earth, might 
stand upright North and South, its line 
being perpendicular to the plane of the 
earth’s orbit ; i. e. parallel to the pole of 
the ecliptic or circle of the earth’s revolu¬ 
tion. 

But when rotation began, then the 
poles of the earth and line of the magnet 
were thrown (by the circle of greatest 
diameter becoming the equator or plane 
of rotation ; the bias alone in this heavy 
quarter causing the inclination, of pole 
and plane) from the perpendicular of the 
plane of revolution into their present posi¬ 
tion, inclined thereto 23J degrees. 

There is said to be a mystery in the 
formation of artificial magnets ; that is to 
say, a part of the operation, although 
found necessary, cannot be rationally ac¬ 
counted for, such as the bolding of them 
in a certain position relatively to the car¬ 
dinal points, or at a certain elevation ; 
yet, after they are made, they will act, 
although varied froru that position. So 
in the natural original magnet, its virtue 
was in a kind of free spaefe, disposed to 
act in a line North and South ; and al¬ 
though now varied therefrom, whether we 
account the pole of the earth the pole of 
the ecliptic, or the pole of the Sun North, 
continues to act in its present line. 

When diurnal rotation commenced, the 
axis and rotation of the World, as I have 
clscwheie observed, was regulated by the 
operation of the Sun’s attraction on *thc 
circle of greatest diameter, holding the 
inward more than the outward side, the 
latter rolling forward over, which circle 
becoming the equator, the poles and axis 
are consequently perpendicular thereto, 
the equator being iu the plane of rotation. 

The pole of the ecliptic, or perpendicu¬ 
lar of the plane of the earth's orbit or 
ci .rse, is 23^ degrees fiom the pole of the 
earth’s rotation ; that is, their axes are at 
an angle of 23f degrees from each other : 
this arises from the bias alone, inclining 
the axis of the earth thus much. 

The magnetic pole, or north end of the 
great magnet in the earth, is nearly ascer¬ 
tained to be 15 or 20 degrees from the 
North pole of the earth’s rotation, or 
North end of the earth’s axis j but its 
angle, or the direction of the line of its 

virtue 
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virtue (for it cannot be well called it* 
axis) is yet uncertain; as for instance, 
whether it run to within 15 or 20 degrees 
of the South pole, on the opposite meri- 
dian, that is, through the whole diameter 
of the earth passing through the centre, 
or whether its direction be only through a 
part of the earth to the opposite metfdian, 
even to the North of the equator, and no¬ 
thing near to the centre nor yet to the 
surface ; or if in any other line Southerly. 

Nor is its length indefinite, like others 
which a^e only imaginary poles, but con¬ 
fined to limits short of the diameter of 
the earth, and possibly short of the gemi- 
dia meter. 

The tremulous motion of the needle 
may be attributable to its unavailtng 
rffuits to dispose its whole length along 
the uiagnct front its North to its South ; or 
perhaps, to a conflict between this lateral* 
inclination to the magnet, and its giavita- 
tion to the centre of the earth, the one I 
suppose lying higher than the other. 

Yet the particular situations in which 
this tremulous motion prevails, may be 
those between bodies differing in their 
proportional plenitude of an invisible 
fluid, or active fiery spirit of the electric 
kind (the receipt, carriage, delivery, and 
return from delivery whereof, will cause 
motion, the quickness of winch will he 
proportionate to the size of the moving 
body, and the disproportionate plenitude 
of the resting bodies, so that the smaller 
the needle and the less its friction, the 
lunie frequent will he its passages) and 
perhaps, most of all, to presently existing, 
temporary, subterraneous fires ; the mo¬ 
tion not a little resembling the exody or 
departure of heat. 

Northern polarity cea«es when the needle 
is to the North of the North end of the ter¬ 
rene magnet, the dip of the North end 
of the uucdle shewing that the magnet is 
beneath it, but the needle may dip to any 
part of the great magnet in proportion to 
its nearness to it ; and, possibly, in some 
dtfgi eu to its parallelism thereto, also. 

This little favouis the supposed stellar 
influence, yet there may be a trembling 
towards the North pole of the Sun; i. c. 
to the true North pole of the system. 

Each planet and satellite may have its 
magnet, to preserve its length of axis, and 
prevent its runuing into a plane, like the 
double ring of Saturn ; and were that ring 
even yet to possess sufficient teriestrious 
matter and liquidncss enough to permit 
the formation of a magnetical nucleus, 
and although it snould commence along 
the flat, it possibly, if not probably, would, 
in time, gain a perpendicular polarity 
when the magnetical nucleus became 
large enough and loose enough to follow 
its disposition to parallelism, and place its 
line of virtue parallel to the axis of the 
Sun; or in case of being itself but a 


secondary, then parallel to the axis of its 
primary planet. In using an armed load¬ 
stone, I find parallelism a virtue as power¬ 
ful as polarity, and that additions gene¬ 
rally add more to its length than to its 
breadth, and that loading it with iron 
increases the power of its virtues ; so that 
out of the tgrreous substances, if any there 
were in the flat ring of Saturn, the fer- 
reous would be the first attracted to the 
nucleus, and these would add most to its 
length North and ts.uth, by being most 
attracted by the poles; and the others 
falling thereon, by simple gravitation 
would cover all to a sort of rouud, yet ra¬ 
ther broader than long, till lime, through 
central attraction, a fluid covering, anil 
others of Nature’s operations, should 
make it a complete planet or satellite. 

First, supposing the Sun’s axis to be 
magnetic, it will be shorter than the full 
diameter, hecaitse its place is through one 
of the limbs ou}y ; and assuming that the 
line of axis and the line of magnetism is 
the same (which" is assuming rather too 
much), and that the virtue at the poles is 
equal, then magnetical lines forming 
themselves at any distance within the 
system, will have no peculiar affinity to 
either pole, but a repulsive one to being 
reversed ; and parallelism will be the re¬ 
sult, their velocity not permitting them to 
approach neare.r to the centre. 

Quick violent strokes of a hammer dis¬ 
order, change, weaken, or even destroy 
the poles of loadstones; while pressing, 
arming, or loading them properly, pre¬ 
serves their poles, and greatly increases 
their power. The terrene magnet enjoys 
all these advantages, aud is, perhaps, 
little subject to disadvantages; earth¬ 
quakes alone, to our knowledge at least, 
from experience, having the power of 
shaking or striking it. No doubt the de¬ 
scent of immense bodies from the heavens, 
of the naturemeteoric stones, might 
possibly shake this foundation of magne¬ 
tic power, and injure, if uol destroy it, at 
least for a time, l’ut that which is most 
powcrlul towards its destruction is fire, 
which discharges all the magnetic virtue; 
and this last fact is presumptive evidence 
that the foundations of the earth weie laid 
without fire, and that they never have ex¬ 
ceeded a very moderate degree of heat. 

Thomas Sblbv, 
Eailc, near IVoolcr, Jtm. 1821. 

ltd at, Sociciv. 

At the silling of the Royal Society on 
the 8th of February, Captain Kaler read 
an interesting paper on the subject of the 
volcano which he has discovered in the 
meon. On examining the dark part of 
the moon through a telescope, he per¬ 
ceived a bright spot resembling a star ; 
and subsequent observations convinced 
linn it was a volcano. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


LINES ON MY BIRTH-DAY, 

Feb. 14, 1821. 4 

£JNCF, more I tune the vocal shell. 

To bid the Muse a long farewell. 

The friendly Muse, whose plaintive lay 
Has sooth’d the toil of many a day, 
“Delights no more.”—The eye grown dim. 
The nerves unstrung, the tottering limb. 
The sluggard pulse, the aching head, 

The tear involuntary shed, 

Are warnings graciously design’d. 

To tranquillize the busy mind. 4 

Death, the fell Tyrant, IcAels all 
Alike Kings, Nobles, Peasants, fall. 

Thus Infant Blossoms fade.away, 

And Antient Friendships thus decay. 

All this 1 feel—and grateful own 
The thousand blessings I have known , 
And numerous comforts still are mine, 
Which round a Parent’s heart cntwin a . 
And vital energies bestow, 

Alleviate pain, and banish woe. 

Si r years beyond the little span 
Allotted to the age of man 
Thisdaycompletrs. Grant,Lord of Heaven 1 
A few bright hours in Nwnly-stvc’i ' 

But—if my earthly race is run, 

I rest content— 11 Thy Will he done !” 

Highbury Plate. J. N. 


Written nu tiir thuie of Mai:; Slingsliy, 
at Newpoit-I’agncl, Sept. 3, IrilO. 
OTRANGER 1 with no unholy tread 
^ Pollute this mansion of the doftd : 
Stranger ! whoe’er thou art, draw near. 
Here may’st thou shed the sacred tear ; 
Whate’er thy name, wha/e.’cr thy fate. 
Thou ow’st a tribute to the'grejt : 

If, reckless of our hero’s fame. 

Thou stand’st unconscious of that claim ; 
if no ambition fires the blood, 

Thou ow’st a tribute to the good ; 

And here, from all intrusion free. 

Pay the sweet meed of Loyalty. 

Ask’st thou for whom ? icse tears arc 
shed ? 

Great Shngsby slumbers with the dead. 

.1. T. M. 


On Capt. Lyon’s being opp anted to the 
Fury, attached to the North West Ex¬ 
pedition. 


'THIOUGH the Ayonweknow is a valorous 
creature, 

It'is yet unaccountably dioll. 

That one now should be found so to ain-- 
his nature. 

Ft urn the Tuples to roam <o the Pnh ! 


9 

Yet though amidst ice he has ne’er been a 
\ ranger. 

Rut e’er coveted climes that arc warm, 
Henow has a comrade to Pairy off clanger. 
And in safety protect him from harm ! 

And lest if those feats so high-priz’d he 
forget all, 

Which of Afric for years he has done, 

A Fury attends hirn, instead of the Jut kali. 
Ami Mount ITccla instead of the sun. 


mu. AN, 


f r j^HK following hues are > literal Trans- 
' Istion from a MS Latin lucn. The 
subject is a young Hindoo femau. im¬ 
molating herself on tlio pyre of her de¬ 
ceased Husband. 

l.ut’ubn.i ad railnm /aliens insignia mor¬ 
tis, Sic. Amicus. 

RAIS'D is the pyre, and to the iaulted 
skies [rise; 

In mournful grandeur death’s insignia 
High on its top the warrior’s arms are cast. 
The sad memoiialsof tods long-sinco past; 
VV'l'iU his gay vests, with art embroider’d 
round, [ground. 

In useless pomp o’erspread the loaded 

Not now as erst a tardy victim borne, 

The altar spinning with reluctant horn. 
Rut with a mind that scorn’d all dul 

Coiifcious of future fate she urg’d her* 
wa V» [betray. ( 

Nor fear h< r look^, nor fear her words. 
Her own hold hands compose the mourn¬ 
ful wreath, [death;— 

And seek to add fresh honours to her 
Rut when she views her husband’s blood¬ 
less cheek, [must speak. 

And firrn-clos’d lips, tiut now no more 
The sudden sight bids female cares return. 
And wonted flames her inmost bosoin burn ; 
Then on his pallid lips her lips she plac’d. 
Her circling arms his death-cold form 
embrac’d. 


“ Depriv’d of me,” stie cries, “ and shalt 
thou go 

A lonely wanderer thro’ j vale of woe s 

Shall I snr- : vc thpc, hero despised remain, 

Scorn of the world, and to my race a stain ? 

With thee thy quiver and resulting* bow. 

And faithful darts '•hall pierce the shades 
below, 

1 hro* the same fires shall follow where 
you more. 

And e’en in Hell tliy wonted guaid shall 
prove. 


* llaAurovs* -soli yj. 


Rut 
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But say, shall I, thy dearer half, oh ! say. 
Shall 1 refuse to smooth thy rugged way ? 
Shall I await, till tardy Nature doom 
My time-worn corse to share thy widow’d 
tomb— 

Survive till chance some far, far-distant 
day > 

Shall slowly bear my sad remains away ? 

She said, and sudden wav’d her hand on 
high, [shy, 

I.oud female howling fill’d both earth and 
Flame-breathing torches lit the funpral 
pyre, faspite, 

While to the skies dark wreaths of smoke 
Aud loud laments and circling globes of j 

fire. J 

Involving clouds her boastful uords fulfil. 
Yet e’en in death sue stands exulting 'till. 


A TRIBUTARY ODF. 

I’d the I.itaunj <■■! the In • Adam 

month, 

i.hothed Dccem/j. i 'ill i, a^etl b‘2. 

By Davii> Sfrvu.f, 

Author of the ‘Caledonian llird Boy,’&«". 
tfMULl) of study, science, learning. 

Great attainments, quick discerning, 
Meekly shining, ne’er pre-nming, 
Frienuly, pleasant, unassuming : 

Gone thou art, t,» hrigh:- r -plieres. 
When: ni w wor.dets s'ritie tliv sight ; 
l,ockc and New) on (thy compeers) 

Burn with intellectual light ! 

Science’ flow’ry fields exploring. 

Still expanding, higher v<> 'ring ; 

Geometric problems reai rag. 

Algebraic numbers clearing ■ 

Mathematic skill was Untie, 

And the strength of Huttons too , 
Philosophic laurels twine 
Bays unfading on thy lii.nv. 

See the sacred iSinc con piling, 

Kmulotis for thy attu.ng, 

111 their classic vestments. glm.'.rg, 

Tyrian wove, and splendid do.dug ; 
Greatly shone thy nitin'y walk, 

But disrob’d, alas ! we err. 

Vain as shadows mortals ttnlk, 

Boin to live, and then to diu ! 

Ilebiew, Latin, Greek, Surveying, 

French, Accompts, and Cm ves, conveying ; 
Conic Sections, Mensuration, 

Logic, Rhetoric, Navigation : 

Thy capacious mind contain’d 
Cyclopaedia in thyself ■ 

Modesty the weight sustain'd, 

Scorning praise aud earthly pelt. 

So from rich Peruvian Nation, 

Conic galleons across the oreim; 

Stor’d with treasure.^ lioniewaid sailing. 
O’er the hoist’rous waves prevailing ; 


Spreading wealth to thousands round, 
(Golden fleeces poets give) 

Scholars, like galleons are found, 
Batter’d barks themselves they live ! 

Books are cabinets enfolding. 

Gems intrinsic, worth beholding ; 

Students ttyem unlock with pleasure. 

Feed like misers on their treasure : 
livery author something yields. 

To the general stock of lore ; 
Cultivate these fertih ndils, 

Anil you find the hidden ore. 

With his books the man surrounded. 
Questions ’cep and leuin’d propounded j 
Oft secluded, lonely wnnd’ring. 

By the Delphian hooks ineand’ring. 

• N'-»v t!i" blue cerulean tkv 

Captiv.itA his studious mind ; 

“ Worlds unnuniber’d ” meet his eye. 
Imped'd, wttracled, and combined, 

but !’"lr propi 

\dv ■(■' '• id ■■ 

la ads to shores ».f peaceful landing. 
Fields of v ■■’iial bliss commanding ; 

..the sc holer 'earns to trace 

Scenes of wniulei great and new ; 
Wrapt rn wings of gbuions grace. 

Far beyond where angel i flew. 

There, O Muse ! pursue Gh-iid-'miing, 
Whilst liii'sc Friendly Fries are penniiig , 
Crown’d with joy, seraphic winging, 

Glad his harp to mercy stringing ; 

On the height i of love sublime. 

Fist a world of can* and woe; 

H.ir'; 1 s.ih itien’s notes they chime. 
Notes which spirits only know. 

Sweet Ins friendship was, and cheering ; 
He his unern’ry long endearing ; 
Literature and arts shall miss bun. 

And his friends lament and Mess him ; 
Past, his learned life of toil. 

Set, bis sun with pleasing rays; 
Heav’d rct-rVs bis mid:ii".ht Oil, 

Ciiel at home his soul surveys f 

Li.iet rw ifti"! i.l Weston-super-Mare, 
in 0< lobe/ 1 S1 . 

A F Weston, oa (he Severn sea, 

I rove about at liberty ; 

The camp at tVorlebury explore, 

Vud think of Rome, and days of yoie. 

Of centuries long pass’d and gone. 

When Biitnin had no Wellington : 

While Contemplation, silent maid, 

Atlbrds her unobtrusive aid,— 

Thy lofty promontory ISrean, 

Fiom Weston is distinctlv seen ; 

And Uphill Churrh, and Shipham too. 
And Mcudip hills appear in view. 

Near Anchor-head you next discern, 

The rude disjointed rock of Bearn, 

Where- 
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Where—(hostile to the finny fry) 

The Fisher hangs bis nets to dry. 

The Sister Holmes rise full in sight, ) 
One, ’mid incumbent shades of night, > 
Distinguish’d by the Beacon light; ) 

From treacherous shoal, and danger near. 
To gnard the wave-worn mariner.— 
Northward the Flats of Clevedor spread. 
And coppic’d cliff's of I’ortishead : 

While, mingling with the nether skies, 
Cambria’s gigantic mountains rise. 

D. Cabanel. 

TO WOMAN. 

Air —“In Infancy our Hopes and Fears.” 
I N pity to man’s hapless state 
Your gentler sex was fram’d. 

You reconcil’d him to his faiV, 

His fiercer passions tam’d. 

His happiness your care employs. 

For him with love you glow. 

In vain he’d seek for purer joys 
Than those from you that flow. 

In each afflicting scene of life 
Your tenderness upholds 
Man’s drooping heart, with care at strife. 
And brighter views unfolds. 

Hail ! loveliest gift of Hcav’n ! design’d 
Man’s fleeting hour to cheer. 

To soothe his grief-perturbed mind, 

And chase affliction's tear. 

Into your bosoms (sacred seat!), 

Whence gentler virtues rise. 

May no vile arts insinuate 
The worm that never dies ! 

And oh ! life’s troubled voyage o’er. 

May ye, in Virtue’s train. 

Be safely landed on that shore. 

Where joys eternal reign ! R. 

Mr. Urban, Fib. 3. 

T COPY the following Song, published 
"*■ at Oxford in 1660, i ’ending at a 
future period to transmit a notice of 
the curious “ Shew," or ’’’arce, in which 
it is introduced. 

ARISTIPPUS is better in every letter 
Than Faber Parisicnsis, 

Than Scotus, Soncmas, aud Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas, 

Or Gregory Gandaveusis, 

Than Cardan and Ramus, than old Pa- 
ludanus, 

Albertus, and Gabriclla, 

Than Pico Mercatus, or Scahger Nat us, 
Than Nyphus or Zabarelln. 

Hortado, Trombelus, were fools with To- 
leths, 

Zonardus, and Will de Hales, 

With Occam, Javellus, and mad Arg.i- 
zellus, 

Philoponus, and Natalis. 

The Conciliator was but a mere prater," 
And so a as Apoll mans, 
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Jandunus Plotinus, the dunce Lugubinus, 
With Thasius, Savil, and Suarez. 
Fonseca Durandus, Baconus Hotandus, 
Perierius, Avienture j 
Old Trismegistus, whose volumes have 
mist us. 

Amtponius, Bonavenlure, 

Mi ratio ula Comes, with Proclus and Somes, 
And Guido the Carmelita; 

The nominal schools, and the college of 
fools, 

No longer is my deiighta. 

Hang Brerewood and Carter in Crack- 
enthorpe’s garter, 

Let Kcckerman too bemoan us ; 

I’ll be no more beaten for greasy Juck 
Seaton, 

Or conning of Snndersonus. 

The censure of Cato’s shall never amate 
us. 

Their frosty beards cannot nip us, 

Your ale is too muddy, good sack > our 
study. 

Our tutor is Aristippus. K. 

EPITAPH 

On Sir I'.vf.rard Dtoby, to ho teas exe¬ 
cuted in 1604 for being implicated m 
the Gun-powder Plot. 

'J’RE AD lightly, stranger, ’ncath this sa¬ 
cred mould, 

A Digby sleeps, by peijur’d traitors sold. 
He only dar’d oppose a Tyiant’s laws. 

And suffer nobly in Religion's cause. 
Ill-fated Everard, hapless was thy lot. 

To perish for a race that lov’d tlice not. 
Brave noble, thou weit something more 
than man. 

And, Protestants, deny it if you can. 

M. M. 

ENGRA M 

ByG RiitVNi, one of the Revivors of Learn¬ 
ing at the He jot mat ion. 

From the Greek. 

jyjK nivc candenti petit tnca Julia; rebar 
Igne carerc nivem ; nix tameu ignis 
erat. 

Sola potes nostras extinguere, Julia, flam- 
mas. 

Non nivc, non glacic, sed potes igne 
pari. 

The same attempted in English. lit/ the 
Rev. Robert Smyth, Rector of Wood- 
ston, K 'ntingdonshire, 17AI. 

AT me a suow-ball hot did Julia throw y 
Strange force of contraries j what! fire in 
snow ? 

Ah me ! I wot not, snow could heat im¬ 
part. 

And yet this ball, like lightning, pieic’d 
my hcait. 

O Julia, thou alone thy rage canst tame— 
Not adding snow to snow, hut flame to 
flame. 


II ISIO- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 

PROCEEDINQS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House op Lords, Jan. 23. 

The King’s Speech passed off without 
much discussion. The Address, in answer 
to lus Majesty’s Speech, was moved by 
the liavl of Behnorc, aud seconded by 
Lord Prudhoe .—Karl (hey said, he should 
not oppose the Address, though there were 
parts of it with which he could not agiee ; 
the principal of which was the unsatisfac¬ 
tory way in which both the Speech and 
the Address referred to the affairs of the 
South of Italy. He could not agree with 
the mention made in the Speech, of the 
increased prosperity of the country; for 
though the trade aud manufactures might 
have improved a little, the Agricultural 
Interest was in a stale of severe distress ; 
and he hinted that he would call the at¬ 
tention of the House to some measure for 
its relief.—Lord Live)pool said, this branch 
of the national distress had not been over¬ 
looked by Ministers; hut he deprecated 
any anticipations of benefit to be pro¬ 
duced by any kind of legislative provi¬ 
sions whatever. These subjects, generally 
speaking, should be loft to themselves; 
because for once that legislative inter¬ 
ference did good, it might in nine oilier 
cases domischicf.—Lord Holland put some 
questions to Lord Liverpool, whether we 
had any accredited Minister at Naples; 
and whether we had made any remon¬ 
strance to Austria and the Allies against 
their interference with the liberties of in¬ 
dependent States ; especially with those 
of Naples.—Lord Livapoul contended, 
that the Speech was sufficiently explicit; 
and that in due time the proper informa¬ 
tion, and documents relative to these mat¬ 
ter*, would be laid_ before Parliament. 
His Loidship said, that the reduction to 
be proposed in the Army would render any 
increase of the National D.-bt unneces¬ 
sary during the year. The Address was 
agreed to without a division. 

In the Commons the same day, Mr. 
Wclkcrell moved for copies of all Collects 
and Liturgies since the reign of James the 
First; and also for copies of the Collects 
and Liturgies under llie Act of Unifor¬ 
mity ; as well as the Order of Council for 
omitting her Majesty’s name in the Li¬ 
turgy. Upon this motion a long and spi¬ 
rited conversation took place, in the course 
of which Mr. Hume called on Mr. Ba¬ 
thurst to explain liow it was that he, hav¬ 
ing accepted the appointment of President 
of the Board of Countroul, to which situa¬ 


tion a salary of 5000/. a year was attach¬ 
ed, had not vacated his seat. In reply, 
the Right Hon. Genth nan declared that 
he received no salary at all. Mr. We- 
thciell’s motion was ultimately lost, by a 
majority of 94 in favour of Ministers; the 
numbers I eing, for the motion lf>9, against 
it 291,-—Mr. G. Banlces theu proceeded to 
move an Address to his Majesty, in an¬ 
swer to the Speech. The Address was 
seconded by ft]r. Brown, and, after some 
observations by Mr. Cunven and Mr. 
Tierney, which were replied to by Lord 
Castleieagh, it was agreed to without a 
division. 


House of Commons, Jan. 24. 

Various Petitions were presented from 
different parts of the country on the sub¬ 
ject of the recent proceedings against her 
Majesty, and strongly condemning the 
conduct of Ministers, Incidental discus¬ 
sions arose upon several of them. Lord 
Castleieagh distinctly stated, that it was 
not intended to institute any new pro¬ 
ceedings against her Majesty, but they 
did not contemplute that, by adopting 
such a step, the measures already adopt¬ 
ed and carried into effect were to be done 
away.—Mr. Brougham said, the Noble 
Lord’s course was nothing less than pro¬ 
ceeding to inflict punishment on her Ma- 
jesty, as if she had been actually found 
guilty^ ■■ - 

House of Lords, Jan. 25. 

Some strong animadversions were made 
in the House of Peers on the conduct of 
those High SIfi’riffs of Counties, who had 
refused to call County Meetings, when 
the object was fo petition for restoring the 
Queen’s name to the Liturgy, and to give 
her all her other rights. The High She¬ 
riffs of Kent and Cheshire were particu¬ 
larly mentioned; and Lord Grosvenar in¬ 
timated his intentiou of obtaining the 
strictest enquiry into the conduct of the 
latter, at the late meeting in Chester, 
where his Lordship moved a counter Ad- 
diess. 

In the Commons the same day, a 
number of Petitions from most parts of the 
kingdom were presented, expressing the 
opinion of the petitioners as to the late pro¬ 
ceedings against her Majesty, praying for 
Parliamentary Reform, and the dismissal 
of Ministers.—Lord A. Hamilton made a 
speech relative to the omission of the 
Queen’s name in the Liturgy, and con¬ 
cluded 
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eluded by moving, that the Order in 
Council for that purpose was ill-advised 
and inexpedient.—-Mr. Robinson replied 
to Lord A. Hamilton ; hut said, that he 
would not meet the milk-and-water mo¬ 
tion of the Noble Lord by a direct nega¬ 
tive ; and accordingly he moved, as an 
amendment, that this House do adjourn.— 
Mr. Wetheicll contended that by both the 
Common and Statute Law, the Queen had 
rights and privileges, independent of the 
will or pleasure of the King; and that 
the right of having her name inserted in 
the Liturgy was one of these ; inasmuch 
as by the Act of Uniformity, the names 
and titles of the Royal Family in the 
Church Service, were on'y to he altered or 
exchanged, not omilted or expunged.— 
The Attorney and Soliti/orCfcnriiit replied, 
and several other Members delivered their 
sentiments. The House then divided on 
Mr, Robinson’s Amendment for an Ad¬ 
journment. For the Amendment 310; 
against it 20y — Majority for the Ad¬ 
journment 101. The House then ad¬ 
journed at seven o’clock in the morning. 


House op Commons, Jan. 31. 

A number of Petitions were presented, 
urging the insertion of her Majesty’s 
name in the Liturgy, and a full invest¬ 
ment of all her rights and privileges, as 
Queen Consort; some animated conver¬ 
sation took place on presenting them.— 
Mr. I\ GrenJ'ell, heretofore a determined 
opponent of Parliamentary Refonn, read 
his recantation, and declared his convic¬ 
tion—a conviction founded on the vote of 
Saturday morning Inst—that thp House ot 
Commons, as now constituted, did not 
speak the sentiments of the People. 

Lord Castlncagu moved, that the I:. 'j->e 
should go inl<> :• Cutnitvltee on that part 
of His Majesty’s Speech at the opcn.ug of 
Parliament, which recommended .. provi¬ 
sion to be made for rii ;' Queen.—Mr. 
Brougham lose, and iead a Message liom 
her Majesty, in which she declared, that 
she could accept cf no provision until Inn 
name should be inserted in the Liturgy. 
—Lord Castlci eagh said, her Majesty need 
feel no alarm on that score; for if i'ailia- 
ment should enable t! Crown to make a 
provision, she had an undoubted right to 
accept or refuse it as sin: thought proper. 
—Mr. Western declared, that *ie would 
not consent to vote a shilling of the public 
money until the distress.' which picvaiicd 
throughout the country were thoroughly 
enquired into.—Mr. Tutnen replied to 
Lord Castlereagh, and was followed by 
Lord Folkestone, who moved the adjourn¬ 
ment of the House.—After some ol>‘crea¬ 
tions from Mr. W. /jamb, Mr. Burn:0mm, 
and others, the House went into the Com¬ 
mittee, the motion for adjournment being 


negatived without a division. In the 
Committee the sum of 30,000 1. was mov¬ 
ed by Lord Castlereagh as an allowance to 
the Queen.—Mr. //. Sumner proposed, as 
an amendment, that .‘10,000/. should be 
substituted. This amendment, however, 
was negatived, and the original proposi¬ 
tion for 50,000/. was agreed to without a 
division. 

Feb. 1. Lord J.Russell brought in his Bill 
fordisftanchising Grampouod: it was read 
the first time.—On the Report of*the Re¬ 
solution for granting 50,000/. to the Crown, 
to make a separate provision for her Ma¬ 
jesty being brought up, Mr. It. Sumnei 
iiHv-ed, that the sum should be but 30,000/. 
pa annum . Upon Ibis some debate arose ; 
but Mr. Sumner’s intendment was uhi - 
.mately negatived without, a division. 

Feb. 5. The Maiquis of Jlvistock 
brought forward his motion for a Resolu¬ 
tion of Censure on Ministers, for their 
conduct respecting the Queen. The Noble 
Marquis prefaced his motion with a speech, 
in which he refrained from every thing 
which had the slightest appearance of 
invective; confining himself entirely to 
the expediency and necessity of the mea¬ 
sure. In the course of his address he de¬ 
clared that, should the House negative his 
motion on the present occasion, he should 
give them no more trouble on this subject, 
but retire from a contest in which the 
Noble Lord’s (Castlereagh) voice was 
every thing, and the expression of senti¬ 
ments ori the part of the People went for 
nothing.—The Noble Marquis was an¬ 
swered at some length by Mr. Bathurst ; 
who was followed by Mr. Whitmore in sup¬ 
port of the motion. The motion was op¬ 
posed by Mr. Jlunh.es, on the ground that 
it had for its object to effect a change in 
the servants of the* Crown; and was sup¬ 
ported by Sir./<»w<’s Madunlosh, and others. 
After several Gentlemen had delivered 
tin ir sentiments, the Debate was, at run* 
o’clock, on the motion ot Mr. Rennet, ad¬ 
journed to thu next day. 


Feh . 6 . After an extended discussion 
on the Marquis of Tavistock’s motion, the 
cry for the question became exceedingly 
loud, and the gallery was cleared for the 
division, without the usual formality of a 
reply f nn the Marquis of Tavistock.— 
’flic numbers were :—Ayes 173 ; Noes 
324—Mojoiity in favour of Ministers 146. 
Adjourned at a quarter before Seven 
o’clock iii the morning. 

Feb. 9. The Queen’s Provision Bill 
was read a second time without auy dis¬ 
cussion, Lord Ca.-tlereagh being absent in 
consequence of indisposition. 

Feb. 
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Feb. 13. A conversation took place be¬ 
tween Mr. Littledule, Sir C. Burrell, and 
others, on the presenting a Petition on 
the subject of Finance, and the expe¬ 
diency of reducing the Interest paid to 
the Fundholders.—Mr. Currnn repeated 
his former declaration of opinion, that a 
reduction of the Interest ought to take 
place; this doctrine was strongly opposed 
by Mr. Littledale, Mr. Grenfell , and Sir C. 
Burrell, as a breach of public faith.—The 
first Hon. Gentleman recommended a tax 
on funded property, and a moderate 
Land-tax; whilst Sir C. Burrell suggested 
the propriety of a duty of 1 s. per cent, on 
all transfers of Stock, which, lie said, 
would produce an annual revenue of .be¬ 
tween three and four millions. 

Lord J. Russell brought forward his 
motion for committing the Grampouml 
Disfranchisement Hill; and for transfer¬ 
ring the right of Election to Leeds.—Mr. 
D. Gilbert moved an instruction to the 
Committee, that the right of Election 
•bould be given to the Freeholders resid¬ 
ing in the Hundreds adjoiuing to Gram- 
pound. This amendment was negatived 
without a division.—Mr. Beaumont, mem¬ 
ber fur Northumberland, next moved an 
amendment, the object of which was to be¬ 
stow on the West Riding of Yorkshire the 
Elective Franchise, to be taken from 
Grampound, by which means Yorkshire 
would have hod four instead of two County 
Members. This was negatived on a divi¬ 
sion of 13S in favour of granting the fran¬ 
chise to Leeds, and 66 for giving it to the 
West Riding. The Bdl was then com¬ 
mitted, several clauses were agreed to, 
and the Chairman having reported pro¬ 
gress, the House agreed to resolve itself 
the following day into the same Com¬ 
mittee. 

The House then went into a Committee 
w on the Queen’s Annuity Bill; when the 
sum of 50,000/. was agreed upon as a 
provision for her Majesty during the life 
of the King, and alter his demise. 

Feb. 14. Mr. J. Smith moved an Ad¬ 
dress to the Throne, fdr the purpose of re¬ 
storing her Majesty’s name to the Collects 
and Liturgy of the Church.—The motion 
was seconded by Mr. Tennyson, who was 
followed in the debate by Mr. II. Legge, 
Mr. C. Wynn , and a number of others. 
At half-past one, the question being loudly 
called for the House divided: the result of 
the division was, as on former discussions 
on this important subject, decidedly in fa¬ 
vour of Ministers; the numbers being, 
for the Motion ITS—Against it 398. 

Feb. 15. Lord A. Hamilton called the 
attention of the House to the Order in 
Gent. Mao. February, 1831. 

10 


Council, directed to the General Assembly 
of the K'rk of Scotland', and ordering the 
erasure of her Majesty’s name from the 
Liturgy.—The Noble Lord concluded by 
moving for copies of all the communica¬ 
tions relative to the subje.ct, betwixt the 
Home Department aud different Indivi¬ 
duals and Bodies in Scotland, The mo¬ 
tion was seconded by Lord Glenorchie, and 
warmly supported by Sir J. Mackintosh. 
It was opposed by the Lord Advocate, 
Lord Castlereagh, and others; and ulti¬ 
mately rejected, on a division, by a majo¬ 
rity of 110 to 35. 

Feb. 16. Mr. Hume adverted to that 
portion of the Public Expenditure coil- 
ecled with the Ordnance Department, 
’he Hon. Member, as a ground for the 
introduction of his observations on this 
head, moved for an account of the Gra¬ 
tuities granted *to different Officers of that 
Department, and for a Copy of the Ord¬ 
nance Ledger, transmitted to the Com¬ 
missioners of Military Enquiry; and also 
that the Ordnance Estimates for the year 
should be laid before the House in detail. 
In the course of his speech, the Honour¬ 
able Member took a review of the Expen¬ 
diture in this Department from 1793 to 
the present time, and accused the Govern¬ 
ment of an extravagant expenditure of 
the public money; the reduction iti the 
Establishment, as appeared by the Esti¬ 
mates, being only 3000/. since the Esti¬ 
mates of last year.—Mr. R. Ward suc¬ 
cessfully replied to all the arguments of 
the Honourable Member, and shewed, 
that instead of 3000/. the savings in the 
present year amounted to 53,000/.; the 
Duke of Wellington had, in the two years 
that he had been Master-General, abo¬ 
lished no less than 68 places, saving to the 
Public 14,000/.; and whenever a place 
became vacant, the Grst enquiry of his 
Grace was, c*£ this place be abolished. 
The salaries of the principal Officers of 
the Board hac^ also been reduced. His 
(Mr. Ward's) salary had formerly been 
1800/. a year, it was now only 1100/. 
The reduction in the other salaries had 
been in the same proportion. The House 
ultimately divided on the motion, when 
the numbers were—-for the motion 44— 
against it, 58.—The motion was conse¬ 
quently lost. 


House of Loans, Feb. 19. 

Earl Grey moved for Copies of all Cor¬ 
respondence on the subject of the affairs 
of Naples. The motion was supported by 
Lord Hollahd and Lord Calthorpe; and 
opposed by Lord Liverpool and Lord Ellen - 
borough; and it was finally negatived with¬ 
out a division. 


FOREIGN 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

Early in this month, several alarming 
explosions of gunpowder were heard in 
and about the Thuilleries, which were 
supposed to have aimed at the destruc¬ 
tion of the Royal Family; but the means 
were so inefficient (to a degree almost lu¬ 
dicrous), that no sensible person in Paris 
gives credence to any such mischievous 
iutention. Late Paris journals have 
brought a satisfactory, or, at least, pro¬ 
bable, solution of this novel species of 
outrage. It appears, that suspicious hat¬ 
ing aiisen against an individual named 
NeVeii, a warrant was issued, and, having 
been met in one of the streets in a cabrio¬ 
let, he was arrested and e*nveyed to the 
Prefecture of Police. At the moment 
when he entered the office of the Commis¬ 
sary, he contrived to take out a razor 
which he had concealed in bis clothes, and 
to cut his throat so as to cause his imme¬ 
diate death. This person (Neveu) had 
been an old merchant; he was afterwards 
a stock-jobber, and since a bankrupt. He 
is said to have bought twelve pounds of 
gunpowder on the day of the explosion, at 
different places. The explosions seem to 
have been directed, not against the lives 
of the Royal Family, but to a lowering of 
the funds, by exciting apprehensions for 
the security of the existing Government. 
A sudden depression of the live per cents, 
was, in fact, produced by the first pro¬ 
mulgation of the circumstance at Paris j 
and thus, before the public had time to 
cool or to inquire, the blow was stiuck, 
and the fraudulent end accomplished. 

A stormy debate has taken place in the 
Chamber of Deputies, upon a petition 
from Colonel Allix, calling upon the De¬ 
puties to respect the CK.rter. M. de 
Chauvelin made a long speech; in the 
course of which he alludtd to a report in 
circulation, that the French Government 
had signed the Act for the occupation of 
Naples, and that it was about to concur in 
the measures adopted by the absolute Mo¬ 
narchies. The petition was at length dis¬ 
posed of by passing to the order of the 
day. 

At the Royal Observatory a*;. Paris, a 
new comet was discovered, Jan. 21, in the 
constellation Pegasus, near the star mark¬ 
ed gamma. The comet is not visible to 
the naked eye. 

The following Letter from the King of 
France to the King of Naples is extracted 
from a Naples journal of the 5th inst. s 

"Sir, my Brother,—Amidst the circum¬ 
stances in which the events of the last 
five months have placed the States con¬ 
fided by Providcuce to the car* of your 


Majesty, you could not for an instant 
have doubted of the continued interest 
felt bjfane towards you, and of my prayers 
both for your individual happiness, and 
that of your people. Your Majesty is not 
ignorant of the powerful motives that 
have impeded the more early expression 
of the sentiments with which I am ani¬ 
mated, and of that counsel whicfl l felt 
authorized, by the most sincere friendship, 
to offer yon. But 1 cannot now allow 
myself to hesitate longer. Infoitned by 
my Allies at Troppuu of the invitation 
sent by them to your Majesty, I ought to 
unite my instances with theirs, both as the 
member of an alliance whose object is to 
secure the tranquillity and ind-'.endence 
of every State, and as the Sovereign of a 
people friendly to the nation governed by 
your Majesty, if not as a sincerely affec¬ 
tionate relative. 1 cannot too strongly 
urge you to come aud assist in person at 
the new Congress of my Allies that is 
about to take place. 1 can assert to you, 
Sire, that their views in this Congress are 
to reconcile the interests and general wel¬ 
fare that the paternal solicitude of your 
Majesty would desire for your people, 
with the duties they are themselves 
pledged to fulfil to their States and to the 
world. The most pure glory awaits your 
Majesty. You will assist in fixing the 
bases of social order in Europe ; you will 
preserve your people from the misfortunes 
that threaten them ; and secure, by that 
accord which is so necessary between 
power and liberty, their felicity and pros¬ 
perity through a long series of genera¬ 
tions. If my mGrmitics had permitted, I 
should willingly have accompanied your;* 
Majesty to this august Congress; but 
when you perceive that in writing this 
Letter I Jjave been compelled to avail my¬ 
self of the hand of another, you will easily 
judge of the impossibility under which I 
am placed of following on this point the 
impulses of my heart. 

"You may rely, notwithstanding, that 
those of my Ministers who may assist 
there in my name, will omit nothing in 
furnishing you with all the support you 
might have expected from me. Your 
Majesty, in taking a determination con¬ 
formable to the wish manifested by me 
and my Allies, will convey to your people 
an assurance of your affection by so much 
the greater, inasmuch a> that determina¬ 
tion, I feel wholly convinced, will be tha 
most certain means of securing to them 
the blessings of peace and rational liberty. 

" I request your Majesty to accept the 
expression of the sentiments of esteem, of 
friendship, and of high consideration, with 

which 
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which I am, Sir, my brother, your Majes¬ 
ty's true brother. (Signed) Louis. 

“ Pmrit, Dec. 3,1820." 

Heraldry. 

A trial for right of armorial bearings 
occasioned much public attention a few 
weeks since in Paris. There exit in 
France several families of the name of 
Croy, which have no connexion with each 
other. There is Croy d’Havre, Croy- 
Clianel, Croy de Compeigne, Croy de 
Languedoc, Croy de Beance, &c.—To 
distinguish these families, and to find out 
the origin of each, there is nothing but 
their respective coats of arms. It was 
long a custom in France to keep up the 
honour and dignity of families by the 
exhibition of arms upon their carnages. 
This privilege was granted by the laws 
of the kingdom. Sevete Ordonnances* 
were issued by Philip Augustus, Charles 
VII, Henry IV. Louis XIII. and Louis 
XV. to uphold the privilege; but at the 
Revolution the Liberals prosciibed the 
use of arms, as being a useless manifes¬ 
tation of Aristocracy. The Charter has 
re-established titles, and the right of wear¬ 
ing armorial hearing*. The question at 
issue was, whether the family of Croy 
Chanel, or Croy d’Uavre, was inntled 
to wear a Bend Gueules upon a shield 
Argent. 

M. Croy-Chanel has printed the me¬ 
moirs of his family, and the following 
seems to be the ground of bis claim to 
the bend in question. In 1279 there 
was a Lord lie Croy in France, who 
was the son of Andrew, called the Vene¬ 
tian, King of Hungary. His title was 
the noble, puissant, and magnificent Dorn. 
Felix De Croy-Chanel. By a royal 
grant of that date, Croy-Chanel wore in 
his arms a silver shield. By common 
^vicissitudes the posterity of the King of 
Hungary ceased to possess the Lordship 
of Croy, but they bear the name to this 
day. In 1790 they proved an .uninter¬ 
rupted succession of eighteen generations, 
from Felix Croy-Chanel, to Claude Fran¬ 
cois De Croy-Chanel, the present claimant. 

Whilst the descendants of Felix, Lord 
of Croy-Chanel, were modestly estab¬ 
lished in the mountains of Dauphine, 
another family of Croy, which appeared 
originally of Amiens, acquired great 
power in the Courts of Sovereigns long 
since in the dust. Jean Croy, Counsel¬ 
lor and Chamberlain of Jean Sans Peur, 
Duke of Burgundy, merited by bis ser¬ 
vices the greatest favours from his So¬ 
vereign, who loaded him with honours 
and estates. Antoine de Croy, son of 
the President, was first Minister to Philip 
ie Bon, Duke of Burgundy. Here the 
service of the family extended to the 
Court of France. According to Philip 
de Commutes, Antoine de Croy was an 


able and faithful agent of Louis the 
Eleventh, in bis quarrels with the Duke 
of Burgundy, whose Court he quilted 
for that of Louis. Since that time the 
family has never ceased to be illustri¬ 
ous. They hare distinguished themselves 
in great military functions, and in the 
church. The Princes and Dukes of Croy 
d’Havre, and of Solre, of the present 
day, are descended from them. Messrs. 
Croy-Chanel did not con-’-nd with Messrs. 
Croy-d’Havre for their brilliant advan¬ 
tages; they only claimed a Bend Gueules, 
which bad been added to the antient 
house of Croy-d’Havre, making it like 
the arms worn by the King of Hungary. 

This singular cause was decided in fa- 
sour of Messrs. De Croy-d’Havre and 
Solre, who were declared entitled to the 
Bend in question. 

TORTUGA I.. 

The river Dauro, in Portugal, overflow¬ 
ed on the 27th ult. to such an extent, as 
to destroy shipping, houses, and other pro¬ 
perly, to a great amount. The calamity 
was at first erroneously attributed to an 
earthquake. 

The Portuguese are like a people who 
have hitherto been deprived of speech ; 
bui, this being restored to them, they seem 
resolved to make up for the long silence 
imposed upon them. Every packet brings 
over newspapers, started in the cause of 
freedom, and in support of constitutional 
rights. The late elections presented to 
the people of Portugal scenes so novel, 
and, at the same time, so interesting, that 
every body took pari in them, seeming 
anxious only that the best men might be 
returned. The Lisbon papers are filled 
with festivities on the occasion, from every 
part of the country. The elections are 
completed ; ami the Cories are. commenc¬ 
ing their momentous labours in the midst 
of public joy a>>d public tranquillity. 

SPAIN. 

Accounts froif* Madrid mention the ar¬ 
rest of Don Mathias Vinuesa, Chaplain to 
the King; who proves to have been the 
author of a seditious pamphlet, entitled, 
“ The Cry of a True Spaniard." The 
people were loud in demanding bis trial 
from the Magistrates; and the latter wrote 
a strong representation to the King, en¬ 
forcing the necessity of a prompt and ef¬ 
fectual administration of justice in a case 
of iniquity so flagrant. 

The Municipality of Madrid received 
on the 6th inst. a dispatch from the King, 
complaining that on the £lh, during his 
promenade, he Heard some cries disre¬ 
spectful to him. His Majesty commanded 
the municipal authority to prerent such 
disorders from being renewed; and, in 
consequence, the municipality ordered 
nine Corregidors, with their respective es¬ 
corts. 
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coits, to proceed to the Palace, to main¬ 
tain good order, and execute the wishes of 
his Majesty. 

The King came out on the 6th, ai usual, 
to make his promenade. The people, 
whom the occurrences of the preceding 
days had collected there, overwhelmed his 
Majesty with cries of “ Long live the Con¬ 
stitutional King I” But the King’s car¬ 
riage had hardly passed the arcades of the 
Palace, when some of the Body-Guards, 
having their naked sabres hid under their 
cloaks, issued forth and struck two citizen*. 
The authority of the Corregidors was mis¬ 
taken. The people dispersed; but soon 
returned in great force, and obliged the 
Body-Guards to take refuge in their bar¬ 
racks ; before which, for tjieir security,' 
three pieces of cannon were placed. The 
energy and promises of the magistrates 
calmed the effervescence of 1 the people, to 
which the assistance of the National Guard 
powerfully contributed. The garrison 
took arms, to be ready to act in case of 
need. All the soldiers we learn, who were 
in the city, presented themselves to the 
municipality, to offer their services, and 
to aid in preserving tranquillity and de¬ 
fending the constitution. The Municipa¬ 
lity presented an Address to his Majesty 
relative to these events. 

The Council of Ministers met under the 
presidency of the King. They determin¬ 
ed on provisionally disbanding the four 
companies of Body-Guards, and referred 
how they were finally to be disposed of to 
the Cortes. The individuals composing 
this corps are to retire, till that decision, 
to their homes, after having left in their 
barracks their arms and uniforms. 

The barrack of the Body-Guards was 
kept in a state of blockade by the people 
for three days and two nights. The city 
was illuminated at night to avoid any dis¬ 
orders to which darkness would he favour¬ 
able. 

Several of the Body-Guards, says the 
Universelle of yesterday, Have offered their 
resignation to the Captain-general $ stat¬ 
ing that they did not think they could 
hereafter honourably serve in a corps, 
some members of which had, in cold blood, 
sabred their fellow-citizens. 

Since these events, the service of the 
interior and exterior of the Palace has 
been done by the Halberdiers, t ie Spanish 
and Walloon guards, and the Royal Car¬ 
bineers. 

Proceedings have been instituted against 
the authors of these troubles. 

The Municipality addressed a Procla¬ 
mation to the People, tUtrang upon them 
to confide in the laws, and promising them 
speedy redress. 

ITALY. 

A very serious tumult has taken place 
at #urin, instigated by the conduct of 


some students ; who were reduced to obe¬ 
dience only by the interference of a mili¬ 
tary force. 

A native of Nante lately committed 
suicidef by throwing himself down the 
burning crater of Mount Vesuvius. 

* GERMANY. 

About the middle of this mouth intelli¬ 
gence was received in London that the 
main division of the Austrian army broke 
up from its quarters, on the right bank of 
the Po, on the 29th ult. with orders to 
march to Naples. Accounts from Frank¬ 
fort, however, of the 6th inst. positively 
contradict the reports of the march of the 
Austrian army. A private letter from Lay- 
bach of the 26th ult. states, that the Nea¬ 
politan Duke de Gallo had been present 
ft several conferences, ft is said in this 
letter, that the bases upon which the 
Powers have agreed to treat at Laybach, 
are—1st. The territorial integrity of all 
the Italian states, as stipulated by the 
treaties of 1814: and 2d, The admission 
into Italian states of Representative Con¬ 
stitutions. 

Lord Stewart, and the Portuguese Mi¬ 
nister, General de Gama, arrived on the 
24th ult. at Laybach. The number of 
diplomatists assembled there is unprece¬ 
dented. There are no less than twelve 
Russian, five Austrian, three French, three 
English, and two each from Prussia, 
Naples, and Sardinia. 

NAPLES. 

Since writing the above, we have receiv¬ 
ed accounts from Milan, Vienna, and 
Atigsburgh, which positively assert that 
several corps of Austrians bad actually 
passed the Po on the 29th ult. (as above 
stated), and were advancing upon Naples. 
“ Some persons assert,” says the Vienna 
account, " that the ultimatum of the Holy 
Alliance leaves to the Neapolitans to 
choose between receiving 150,000Austrians 
as enemies, or 40,000 as Allies (as an 
Army of Occupation). It is added, that 
the Duke de Gallo (the Neapolitan Minis¬ 
ter) received this ultimatum, to take to 
Naples fur consideration, the second day 
after the Austrian troops had commenced 
their march upon that capital. 

SWEDEN. 

According to intelligence from Stock¬ 
holm, uegociations are in progress for a 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation be¬ 
tween England and Sweden. 

TURKEY'. 

Letters from Constantinople announce 
the appointment of a new General of the 
Turkish army. Balaslisade (smael-Pacha, 
the personal enemy of AN, is charged with 
the reduction of Janina j and is required 
to deliver this famous rebel Into the hands 

of 
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of the Sultan within two months, dead or 
alive. The resistance of this man is de¬ 
scribed as wonderful, and to be attributed 
only to his personal qualifications and his 
unbounded munificence. His trucks re¬ 
gard him as a kind of deity, and,^>eing 
constantly animated by his presence, 
never relax in their duty. 

GREECE. 

Earthquakes in Zante. —Extract of a 
letter dated Corfu, Jan. 16:—"Having 
been abeent from Zante, 1 have escaped 
the terrible earthquakes that have visited, 
and perhaps continue to agitate, that 
island. The first shock took place on 
Dec. 29, soon after four o’clock, A. M.; 
it was of about one minute’s duration ; 
and so tremendously violent, as to over¬ 
throw a great many houses, and more or* 
less injure every one in the city. Some 
lives were lost by the falling ruins, and a 
great many persons wounded. It hap¬ 
pened to be the day for celebrating the 
festival of St. Dionysius, the tutelar saint 
of the island ; and the customary proces¬ 
sion was commenced with more than uiual 
solemnity. Sir Patrick Ross and the gar¬ 
rison also assisting, as is common ; but in 
this instance with greater ceremony, in 
order to conciliate the superstitious ideas 
of the people. The procession had scarcely 
left the Church, when an unexampled de¬ 
luge of rain commenced, with such vio¬ 
lence, that the company was dispersed to 
seek icftige ; and the priests, being mi- 
sable to regain the Church of St. Dionysius, 
were compelled to deposit the relics in the 
nearest shelter they could gain. The rain 
continued 24 hours, attended with hail¬ 
stones (or lumps of ice, as they are more 
properly termed), equal in size to an egg, 
and weighing a quarter of a pound, more 
or less. The situation of the inhabitants 
during this torrent, with their houses 
thrown down, unroofed, or cracked, is re¬ 
presented as indescribably miserable. 
During the night it broke down the dykes 
formed for leading the water from the 
castle (on a lofty hill immediately above 
the town), swept away six houses on the 
declivity, and carried them, with furniture 
and inmates, into the sea: three persons 
perished in this way, and many were 
maimed. Minor shocks have since been 
felt, to the number of ten in a day. 1'he 
first was attended by the death of ten 
individuals, and about 100 moic were 
wounded. The second, of any violence, 
took place on the evening of the 6th in<-t. 
(Greek Christmas-day), and lasted longer 
than the first, though the undulations 
were less strong; nevertheless, many 
buildings, already in a totterring condi¬ 
tion, fell a sacrifice to it; and, what is the 
most serious feature attending it, the 
country, which had pretty well escaped 
the first, has been the victim of the 


second ; and in three populous villages a 
great number of houses are thrown down 
from the foundations. The situation of 
Zante is terrible ; nothing but vows, of¬ 
ferings, religious processions, lamenta¬ 
tions, and total suspension of public busi¬ 
ness. It is, probably, the heaviest cala¬ 
mity that ever befel these islands. The 
damage, after the first shock and torrent, 
was estimated at 1,000 000 dollars; at 
present, no estimate can be formed. Both 
the violent shocks were slightly felt here ; 
also in St. Maura, Ithaca, and Cephalo- 
nia: we have news, too, of the first being 
perceived in Malta. The apprehension 
of further mischief has not yet subsided ; 
af the dense atmosphere and S. E. winds 
continue.” » 

ASIA, See. 

Extract of a Letter from St. Helena, 
dated December 17, 1820: — "Buona¬ 
parte’s new house is finished, but not yet 
furnished. It is one story high, and is 
situated about 200 yards from the old 
building, and forms three sides of an ob¬ 
long square. The right wing contains 
the apartments destined for General Mon- 
tholon, the surgeon, and the two priests ; 
the centre and part of the left are allotted 
to Buonaparte, and the orderly officer. 
Those for Ruonapaite consist of a library, 
drawing-room, dining-room, breakfast- 
parlour, bed-chamber, bath, and dressing- 
room. with a water closet; Montholon 
has four rooms. The whole are neatly 
fitted up in such a style as yon see in the 
country house of an English gentleman of 
2,0001. a year. The court-yard contains 
a tank of water. TliA kitchen is a sepa¬ 
rate building, erected at the end of the 
square, and contains every requisite ac¬ 
commodation. Buonaparte rode out some 
time ago, to Sir W. Doveton’s, in Sandy 
Bay, to break/£St, taking with him a 
sumpter-mule, laden with provisions, and 
ate his meet on *the grass near Sir Wil¬ 
liam’s house. This was nearly the first 
time he had been on horseback for four 
years; and he was so fatigued, that he 
was obliged to send for the carriage to 
convey him back to Longwood. He ap¬ 
pears very unhappy. The Governor will 
have no communication with Bertrand ; 
and Buonaparte will not receive any, ex¬ 
cept through him. Madame Bertrand 
and family purpose leaving this in April 
next; but Gen. Bertrand remains. The 
education of her young children is assign¬ 
ed as her motive, for this step.” 

4*RICA. 

By the latest advices from Gibraltar 
we lt.arn, that Muley Suliman, the reign¬ 
ing Emperor, had fled from Fez to Mo¬ 
rocco : and that his nephew, Muley Bsi- 
him, son of his late elder brother, Mufcy 
Yezcd, and consequently the rightful So¬ 
vereign, 
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vereign, was proclaimed Emperor at Fez 
in bis place ; that Muley Snlin&n pro¬ 
ceeded from Morocco against Muley 
Brihim; and, having crossed the river 
Morbaye, which divides the kingdoms of 
Fez and Morocco, he fell in with his rival: 
here, however, his household troops went 
over to Muley Brihim; and Muley Suli- 
man retired Northward to Tangier, where 
he remained when these advices came 
away. 

AMERICA, &c. 

A mail from the Leeward Islands, brought 
to Falmouth in 23 days by the Marquis 
of Salisbury packet, brings accounts of 
the conclusion of an Armistice between 
the contending armies on, the Spanish? 
Main, for tne space of six months. It 
was signed at TruxiUo on the 25th of No¬ 
vember, at ten at night, 'and approved 
next day by Generals Morillo and Boli¬ 
var. By the terms of the Annistice, the 
patriots of the New World recognize the 
new form of Government in Spain. 

Two Deputies have been appointed on 
each side to proceed to Spain, to arrange 
matters finally with the Cories; and they 
were to embark on hoard the corvette 
Descubierta, accompanied by General 
Morillo. They proceed in the first place 
for the Havannah, and will there take 
their passage on board a frigate for Spain. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The Tuscan has brought Letters and 
Papers from Port Jackson to the 7th of 
September, by which we learn, that the 
indefatigable exertions of Mr. Throsby, 
who ascertained the route to the fine 
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RoYAr. BAMat/KTiNo-R oom at Brich- 
tost. — Its situation is nearly at the 
Southern extremity of the Palace, and 
its dimensions are AO fei t in length, by 
42 feet wide. The walls are bounded, 
at the height of 23 n et, by a cornice of 
the must elegant form, apparently in¬ 
laid with pearls and gold. On this cor¬ 
nice rest four elliptic arches, which, with 
their spandriis, are supported in the an¬ 
gles by four golden columns, connecting 
themselves with a cove, surmounted by 
a dome,, rising to the height of 45 feet. 
This dome is constructed to represent 
an Eastern sky, partially obscured ny 
the broad and branching foliage of a 
luxuriant plantain-tree, which is express¬ 
ed as bearing its fruit in all the progres¬ 
sive stages to maturity, from early blos¬ 
som to rich and glowing mellowness. 
From its centre Chinese symbols depend. 


country beyond the Blue Mountains, hav« 
again been crowned with the most grati- 
fying success. In a Letter of the 5th of 
September, to a gentleman in town, he 
says— 1 

“ You will see I am in a fair way of 
verifying my prediction, that ere long a 
route would be continued as far to the 
Southward on our continent as Twofold 
Bay, The lake now discovered is full 
160 miles S.S.W. of Sydney, to which an 
open carriage road will be clear in a 
month. The country is beautifdl, and 
fully equal to my most sanguine expecta¬ 
tions for all the necessary purposes of co¬ 
lonization. Picture to yourself large ex¬ 
tensive downs, not plains, some as large 
as from 50 to 60,000 acres, without a tree, 
every where covered with fine grass for 
sheep or cattle, and well watered, partly 
by rippling streams, partly by .'bains of 
ponds, in alt directions. There are many 
such plains, of different sizes, and the 
hills and broken country around are 
thickly clad with excellent timber. It is, 
in 4jP*. a most desirable country ; and be¬ 
fore next Christinas 1 confidently antici¬ 
pate we shall prove that the snow and 
rain which falls oti the mountains and 
high country seen to the S.W. have an 
outlet to the tea. The lake is called by 
the natives IVmrewaa, and is stated by 
them to empty its wateis in a Southerly 
direction, where we perceive an opeuing 
in the high land on its West margin, by a 
river they call Munum hid gee. The lake 
runs from N. to S. about 30 miles, and 
extends in breadth from two to ten miles, 
its margin abounding m the most pictu¬ 
resque bays and points.” 


CURRENCES. 

It is connected with the grand lustre, 
rising 30 feet, and assuming the shape 
of lotus flowers. These lilies, when il¬ 
luminated, dart their copious and vivirl 
ravs through their multiplied and spark¬ 
ling tints, and give to near objects the 
semblance of rubies, pearls, glittering 
brilliants, arid shirting gold. The effect 
is magical, as other lustres, in the se¬ 
veral angles, of minor magnitudes, but 
similarly unique and beautiful, contri¬ 
bute to an effulgence as mild as bright; 
and which, with four horizontal windows 
of stained glass, illuminated from with¬ 
out, above the cornice, perfect an ap¬ 
pearance of artificial day. The walls 
of this room are divided into compart¬ 
ments, containing illustrations, by do¬ 
mestic groups of figures, nearly as large 
as life, of the manners and elegant cos¬ 
tumes of the higher order of the Chinese 
people. These pictures possess great va¬ 
riety, and teem with domestic episodes, 

which 
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which era familiar to us: tha ground of 
these masterly paintings, is an imitation 
of inlaid pearl, richly wrought in all the 
varied forms of Chinese mythology. The 
tranquil and silvery hue of this fmita- 
tioit, from its general introduction,g;ives 
at once, the complexion of the room; 
and, it may be said, affords a charming 
repose and contrast to the splendid fur¬ 
niture, and brilliant colours of the paint¬ 
ings which it surrounds. The furniture 
here is chiefly fixed as a banqueting- 
room, if consists of sideboards and their 
candelabras, which are continued oil each 
side: the former arc of the finest rose¬ 
wood, tastefully carved, and inlaid wph 
gold. In suitable spaces between these 
are Chinese cisterns mounted with or¬ 
molu of the most superior workmanship. 
These, together with the chimney-pieces, 
and their exquisite ornaments in or-mfdu, 
complete the elevation, by giving toTne 
superstructure an efficient and appro¬ 
priate base. The chimney-picces, North 
and South, face each other, and are of 
the finest statuary marble, with golden 
canopied figures as embellishments, and 
other ornaments in or-molu. On the cen¬ 
tre of that to the Noith is a time-piece 
of excellent fancy and workmanship; it 
is presented through the medium of an 
opening sun flower, on each side of which 
ara figures in brilliant colours of beauti¬ 
ful enamel which appear as reposing in 
the shade of its exuberant and varied fo¬ 
liage, chased in guld. The playfulness 
of imagination has given singular inte¬ 
rest to this useful ornament—its cha¬ 
racter is perfect ; lint it further delights 
on a close inspection, by disclosing in the 
combination of the leaves, a chimera of 
fuims as exquisitely contrived as express¬ 
ed. This unique specimen of rle-ign and 
perfect execution, is repeated on the 
chimney-piece opposite, as a thermome¬ 
ter. At the backs of these superb and 
dazzling objects, rising from the chimney- 
pieces to I he lower cornice, are mirrors 
of extraordinary dimensions: thise fac¬ 
ing each other, though at a distance of 
sixty feet, reflect all within the spatkling 
space, giving the semblance of a centre 
point to the beholder when situated at 
either extremity. On either side are 
folding doors, presenting an elegant imi¬ 
tation of japan, framed with golden archi¬ 
traves, and surmounted with exquisite 
specimens of wood carving in alto relievo, 
exhibiting subjects of chimera from Ori¬ 
ental mythology, the peculiar animation 
and character of which induce an idea 
that they are actually existing in an at¬ 
mosphere of burning gold. Splendour of 
light and colour, with a natural and ef¬ 
fective disposition of shade, appear to 
have been a grand and successful aim 
in this room ; and art, guided by sound 


judgment- lively' and polished taste, has 
availed i&elf of all Boris of mateiiala to 
attain the end proposed. The splendid 
glossy jars of blue porcelain, well ap¬ 
propriated and judiciously placed, con¬ 
tribute magnificently to this effect j they 
excel, in richness and brilliancy, what¬ 
ever of the kind we have before seen, 
foreign or native ; they are of Stafford¬ 
shire manufacture. 1 ike the music- 
room, this apartment is carpeted through¬ 
out, and displays another fine specimen 
of talent in that line, from Axminster; 
and, like that room, this is also lighted 
by five spacious windows, which open in 
the East, the draperies of which, com¬ 
posed of the richest crimson silks, adorned 
with gold, delightfully harmonize with 
silks of celestial blue, which clothe the 
dividing piers, »ud complete a tout en¬ 
semble of such matchless beauty, as rea¬ 
der words inadequate to do it justice. 

An investigation of the numerous re¬ 
cords of the city of Exeter lias lately taken 
place. These valuable articles of anti¬ 
quity have long remained deposited in 
old chests, in a private apartment of the 
Guildhall, almost neglected. Upwards of 
100 manuscripts have already been disco¬ 
vered, and carefully examined by the 
Rev. George Oliver, Pitman Jones, esq. 
&c. Many of them are beautifully writ¬ 
ten oil fine vellum, and present some cu¬ 
rious and interesting historical occur¬ 
rences. The earliest yet found is of the 
time of King William Rufus, 1090, being 
about the period that Osbertus, the Nor¬ 
man, was Bishop of Exeter; and it is 
thought that some earlier manuscripts 
may still be discovered. 

A rencontre lately look place at Rye, 
between some smugglers and a party of 
the men employed on the preventive ser¬ 
vice ; in which Mr. M’Kenzie, midship¬ 
man, was killed,-and three other officers 
wounded ; several of the men and smug¬ 
glers being left de:Jtl on the spot. 

The Irish papers contain a Proclama¬ 
tion issued from the Council Chamber, 
Dublin, on t he ‘25th ult.; by which it is 
is declared, “ that the baronies of Clon- 
lolan, Moycashel, and Nertullah, in the 
county of Westmeath, and the barony of 
Kilcourcy, in the King’s County, are in a 
slate of disturbance, and require an ex¬ 
traordinary establishment of Police,” 

In addition to the many improvements 
which it is well known Mr. Coke, and his 
indefatigable Steward, Mr. Blaixie, have 
introduced at Holkham, hemp and flax are 
now grown; and the poor women and 
children are set to work, to break, dress, 
and spin them into thread for cloth. 

The Magistrates of Essex have deter¬ 
mined to erect a spacious Penitentiary for 
that county; in which all the prisoners- 
are to be classed, and those who are able 
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obliged to work for their own support 
whilst imprisoned. Jw 

The Duke of Devonshire's princely 
chateau at Ckatsvoorlh is coming down, 
except the state apartments. The house 
is to be built upon an enlarged scale. A 
museum, excelling in beauty of structure 
any edifice of modern date, will be erect* 
ed, to contain the rarest woiks of antient 
and modern times. All the inestimable 
statues, vases, busts, and pictures, which 
the Duke bought in Paris and Italy, will 
be collected within it. The staircase is to 
excel any thing yet seen, except the cele- 
brated one at Chesterfield House. An 
estimate has lately been made of his 
Grace’s moveable property; namely, fur¬ 
niture, books, plate, pictures, jewels, and 
statuary. The estimated value is twelve 
hundred thousand pounds ! 

At the last Quarter Sessions held at 
Gloucester , John Ball and Agnes, his wife, 
were sentenced to seven years’ transporta¬ 
tion for obtaining money from the Over¬ 
seers of Clifton, under a false pretence 
that the husband was ill and incapable .of 
work; he beiug at the time employed, 
and receiving wages in his business $s a 
mason, 

HvDKOFKOBtA. —A sad instance of the 
effects of this dreadful malady look place 
lately at Epping, in the case of a poor 
man, a shoemaker. On the Monday he 
complained of a pain in the chest, and a 
choking in the throat, which continued 
during the day: on Tuesday he became 
subject to fits, which continued, with very 
short intervals, till Thursday morning, 
when diath put an end to his wretched 
sufferings. Every possible c.irc and at¬ 
tention was paid to him by the medical 
gentlemen of the place, but without effect. 
It appears, he was playing with a dog 
about Christmas last, who bit bis wrist 
slightly; and no appearance of disease 
occurred till the Monday. The poor fel¬ 
low was perfectly sensible during the in¬ 
tervals, and prayed fervently with the 
Rev. Gentleman who visited him. The 
number of mad dogs in the neighbourhood 
lately have caused serious alarm. 

A parrot, iu the possession of Miss 
Combes, of the Anchor Hotel, at Chiches¬ 
ter, has formed an intimacy with a cat. 
Poll, when fed, will open the door, and 
admit her friend puss to partake of her 
meal; after which, one will repose herself 
at the bottom, and the other on the perch. 
No endeavours were ever used to accom¬ 
plish this extraordinary agreement, being 
purely of their own formation. 

Feb. 1, An uncommon shock or tremu¬ 
lous motion of the earth was felt, about 
half-past two o’clock, by many people in 
various directions, at Alfriston in Sussex : 
it continued more than a minute, and 


sounded in the air like the rumbling of se¬ 
veral heavy carriages over stones. 

Feb. 2. The colliers in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Wellington in Shropshire, having 
struck work, and manifested a disposition 
to outrage and violence, in cousequeuce 
of their wages being reduced 6d. per day; 
it was necessary to summon a part of the 
Yeomanry from Shrewsbury. The sum¬ 
mons was attended with the utmost ala¬ 
crity, and a troop soon arrived at the spot 
where the greatest disturbance prevailed : 
the Magistrates in attendance lead the 
Riot Act, but the colliers would not dis¬ 
perse ; several of the leaders were appre¬ 
hended, and a rescue was attempted, and 
in' some instances the attempt was suc¬ 
cessful. The Magistrates endeavoured in 
vain to conciliate the rioters ; they became 
’ more violent; and it was necessary, from 
tluLattack* made upon the Yc-manry, and 
tWdeterinination to rescue the prisoners, 
to fire upon the rioters. One man was 
killed on the spot, and two have since died 
of their wounds. Six prisoners were then 
se&red and lodged in Shrewsbury Gaol. 
The disturbances have since subsided. 

Feb. 3. Lord Dundas was sworn in 
Lord Mayor of York with much ceremony. 
His Lordship is the only Peer of the 
realm that has been in the Civic Chair of 
that city since the year 1707, when Lord 
Bingley was Chief Magistrate. 

Feb, 7. The Caxton Printing Office, 
situate on Copperas-hill, Liverpool, was 
completely destroyed by fire, with nearly 
fiie whole of the stock it contained. Be¬ 
tween one and two o'clock, as the Cap¬ 
tain' of the Watch was going his rounds, 
he discovered fire to issue from a window 
in the North end of the building. He 
immediately gave an alarm, and a crowd 
soon collected on the spot. From the 
first the destruction of the premises ap¬ 
peared inevitable. The fire raged with 
extraordinary violence, and spread with 
amazing rapidity through^ the whole range 
of the building. The paper in the diffe¬ 
rent rooms fed the flames, and in little 
more than half an hour after the dis¬ 
covery of the accident, the three upper 
stories.were in a perfect blaze. The de¬ 
vouring element soon worked itself down¬ 
wards to the third story, and about three 
o’clock, this immense pile of buildings 
presented one sheet of fire. The roof fell 
in *onn afterwards. At this period, the 
spectacle was terribly sublime. Immense 
volumes of flame arose from the centre 
of the building, and issued from its nu¬ 
merous windows. Sheets of flaming pa¬ 
per mounted into the atmosphere from 
the burning ruins, and, driven by the 
wind, fell thickly among the crowd and 
on the adjoining bouses, threatening de¬ 
struction on all around. Many burning 
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facets were carried to a considerable dis¬ 
tance, some as far as Everton, resem¬ 
bling sp many fire balloons flying through 
the air. The heat caused by the con¬ 
flagration was intense: it broke several 
panes of glass in the adjoining hbuses, 
and threatened to fire a shed on op¬ 
posite side of the street, which, very for¬ 
tunately, is a vacant space. About half¬ 
past three o’clock, the Eastern wall, which 
had been tottering for some time before, 
fell with a tremendous crash, the upper 
part inty the building, and the lower part 
into the street. Ay lour, the flames had 
consumed the stock, and almost all the 
wood-work of the premises, and the fire 
began gradually to subside from wan^of 
additional fuel. The inmates of the nu¬ 
merous adjoining dwelling-houses had 
been roused from their sleep by the aim in, 
of fire, and finding the danger so immi¬ 
nent, began instantly to gel their IRgni- 
tnre, &c. icinovcd out of danger. The 
scene was truly disticssmg, and the da¬ 
mage which the go-'ds received in the ie- 
nioval wag considerable. Happily, how¬ 
ever, the gable end of the office had typly 
two or three windows m it, which effec¬ 
tually confined the flames, and prevented 
them from spreading lo the contiguous 
dwelling - houses. The wind blew from 
the South-west, and, had it not been for 
this barrier, the calamity would have been 
far more distressing than it is. Copper¬ 
plates to a considerable amount, have, 
however, been saved, as well as most of 
the account-books, bills of parcels. See. 
Tills calamity has thrown about 100 fa¬ 
milies out of employment. With other 
articles destroyed, were 12 printing- 
presses, 10 copper-plate ditto, 400 draw¬ 
ing*, about TOO reams of paper, 10,000 
pages of stereotype plates. 16,000 pounds 
weight of types, two hydiaulic pi esses, 
and above 3,000,000 of folio, quaito, and 
octavo numbers. It was the largest Peri¬ 
odical publication warehouse m the (hilled 
Kingdom ; and insured for 3(1,001)/. 

Feb. 11. The collieis in the vicinity of 
ff'rlltngiun have quietly returned to their 
duly ; and the military (except the com¬ 
pany of the Shropshire Militia under Cap¬ 
tain Mortimer) have taken their departure. 
Warrants have been issued against those 
men who were most active during the late 
tumults, and three have been committed 
to the Gaol, viz. J. Amis, J. Wilcox, and 
T. Palm, for tumultuously assembling and 
doing damage at the Old Park Wo<k<>, &c. 
The cordial lhauks of the Magistrates and 
inhabitants were communicated to tin: 
Wellington, Shrewsbury, Hales Owen, 
fee. troops of cavalry, for ibeir prompti¬ 
tude, temper, and fumness. We are re¬ 
quested to correct the statements that the 
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late rioteta possessed any cannon; they 
had fowl^:>pieces only. 

OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 

It appears by an account laid before 
Parliament of the total weekly amount of 
Bank notes and Bank post bills in circula¬ 
tion, between the lflth of July, 1820, aud 
the 6th of February, 1821, that the follow¬ 
ing were the totals at those respective pe¬ 
riods : —July 18, 26,043,380/. / February 
6, 23,563,680/. ; making a diminution of 
nearly 2,500,001)/. The lowest amount 
was 20,785,460/. on the 12tb of December 
last. The highest never exceeded that 
above staled tin the 18th July. 

, The gross amount of the debt due from 
the Austrian Ktnperor to this country, up 
to this time, is 9,914,527/. 10*. 

Ay an ofliciej return made to the Trea¬ 
sury from the Stamp-office, it appears that 
there were used last year, in England, 
24,820,307 stamps for newspapers; of 
which there are published in London, 15 
daily ; seven three days in the week ; 35 
weekly ; besides 168 country papers. 

The Qneen’s Legal Advisers have pre¬ 
ferred bills of indictment against Tht 
Morning Post and The Courier, for alleged 
libels on her Majesty. 

The receipts at Covent Garden Theatre, 
on the night the King went, were 762/. 15s.; 
and the number of persons who paid for 
their admissiou were 3474. 

A letter from a Commander of high 
official rank in the order of Malta, to an¬ 
other Commander, states, that on the 
Queen’s arrival at Catania in 1816, she 
demanded the Older of the Cross-fur Ber- 
gami; and being informed that it was ne¬ 
ver granted without a certificate of the 
nobility of the candidate, signed by the 
Knight Ancients of the Priories of which 
they were Members, replied that they 
ought to regard her recorfnnendaiion as a 
sufficient motive for compliance, and dis¬ 
pense with ihe aAswer from Milan, which 
would occasion too long a dejay, as she 
would herself attest his Nobility. The 
Order was m consequence granted ; but 
on the Sacred Council giving no*ice of the 
a flair to the Milanese Knights, llu-y learnt 
the birth of Aergami, his moral character, 
and servile employment; and, after dueen- 
quiry, revoked the Bull which conferiedthe 
Croi", as obtained under false pretences. 

A Pm visional 1'ioicction Society for the 
relief of virtuous female streams in dis- 
tiesscd circumstances, has lately been es¬ 
tablished m thy Metropolis. A meeting 
of the friends to the Institution bas been 
held. Miss Vansittart in the chair; and a 
subscription commenced, to which the 
Lady Piesident gave ten guimas. 


It 
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It i« reported, that a Lieutenant Colonel, 
formerly much distinguished injthe Staff 
of the army, and now on half-pay, offered 
to raise a British legion, to consist of 5,000 
men, and made bis arrangements accord¬ 
ingly with the War Minister at Naples. 
But, on applying to Government for a 
license to raise these men, he received an 
answer, dated the 20th of January, “ that 
his Majesty was pleased to reject the 
petitiou.” 

Monday, Jan . 24. 

The banking-house of Messrs. Jones 
Loyd, and Co. was robbed this afternoon 
in a manner unprecedented. A little after 
five o’clock, as the clerks were making up 
the bauk-notes into separate parcels, a 
genteel looking man #ent,in*, and askeli 
for one of the firm; and while the clerk 
turned round to point where he «as to be 
found, the man snatched \me of the par¬ 
cels of notes from the counter, and made 
off with it. The action was so sudden, 
and his disappearance so quick, that 
though pursuit was immediately attempt¬ 
ed, the depredator effected his escape. It 
is supposed he had a confederate, who 
held the door open to facilitate his retreat. 
The value of the notes stolen was 4200/. 

Satin day, Feb. 3. 

Court of King’s Bench.—The King v, 
Jane Carlile. The Solicitor General mov¬ 
ed the judgment of the Court on the de¬ 
fendant in this case, who had been found 
guilty, at Guildhall, of publishing a sedi¬ 
tious libel in the Republican, in the form 
of a letter to a Clergyman at Biistol, justi¬ 
fying the assassination of tyrants. Mrs. 
Carlile appeared in Court with an infant 
child in her arm3. Mr. Justice Bay ley, 
after some severe comments on the cha¬ 
racter of the libel imputed to tr.e defen¬ 
dant, sentenced her “ to be imprisoned 
for two years in Dorchester Gaol j aud at 
the expiration of that time, to find two 
sureties in 100/. each for her future, good 
conduct.”—The husbandvof the defendant 
is already confined in the same prison. 

Tuesday, Feb. 6. 

The visit of his Majesty to Drury Lane 
Theatre excited an uncommon degree of 
interest in the public mind. At the hour 
at which the doors are usually opened the 
crush was tremendous. Ilis Majesty, on 
his passage to, and arrival the theatre, 
was greeted with loud and veiy general 
cheering. 

On the following evening (Wednesday) 
his Majesty paid a similar visit to Covei.t 
Garden. His Majesty was attended by 
the Duke of Montrose, the Ear! Caihcait, 
the Gold and Silver Stick, &c.; and was 
enthusiastically received by the audience. 

Thunday, Feb. 8. 

The Lord Chief Justice Abbott called upon 
(he Attorney General to move, and the 


Learned Counsel prayed the judgment of 
the Court upon Sir Francis Burdett, bart. 
The worthy Baronet immediately entered 
the Court from an adjoining room, attend¬ 
ed by Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. F. Palmer, 
Lord Nugent, and several other Members 
of Parliament.—Judge Bailey, after some 
temperate observations, passed the follow¬ 
ing sentence: That the defendant should 
pay to the King a fine of 2000/. j and that 
he should be imprisoned for three months, 
in the custody of the Marshal of the King’s 
Bench.—The Hon. Baronet immediately 
went away in a hackney coach to the 
King’s Bench Prison, accompanied by his 
friends, and greeted by the acclamations 
of the people. 

Saturday, Feb. 10. 

Mr. Edward iludges Bailey, Sculptor, 

' was elected au Academician of the Koyal 
Academy, in the room of Benjamin West, 
esq. the late President. 

Monday, Feb. 12. 

A numerous Meeting of the Electors of 
Westminster was held at the Crown aud 
Anchor in the Strand ; when a Subscrip¬ 
tion was opened for raising 2000/. to de¬ 
fray the flue on Sir Francis Rurdelt. 

Wednesday, Feb. 14. 

A striking proof of the depression that 
exists in the Shipping interest of this 
country was afforded this day, when the 
contracts for tonnage to Bengal were con¬ 
cluded at the East India House. During 
the war, the East India Company were in 
the habit of paying 40/. per ton ; last 
year the terms were from 91. 19s. Cd. to 
12/; and they are now leduced to from 
’ll. to 8/. The quantity tendered was 
above 30,000 tons, of which only 3000 
have been taken up. 

Thunday , Feb. 15. 

In inference to an idea lately taken up 
liy Mr. D. Campbell, that tin: Law did 
not lequiie him to prosecute a person 
who had stolen his watch, the Court at the 
Old Bailey slated, that there was no doubt 
of his being compelled by Law to prose¬ 
cute, as well as to give evidence. 

Sunday , Feb. 24. 

The Comet, which ot' late years has often 
visited us and has lately been noticed by 
that indefatigable astronomer, W. Gibers, 
is now visible to the naked eye in the West 
till a o’clock in the evening. It is a little 
to the Westward of Algenile, and nearly 
the height of Saturn, at a distance to the 
right of him. 

On ihe 4th iust. its train, which was ex¬ 
tremely faint, did not extend more than 1$ 
deg. in length ; and through a telescope 
scarcely any nucleus was perceptible. Its 
North polar distance was 75 deg, 50 nun. 
and its right ascension 11 signs 22 ilcg. 
50 min. 
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SPRING CIRCUITS. 1821. 

Home —Chief Baron Richards and Mr. 
'Baron Wood : Hertford, March 7, 
Chelmsford, March 12. Maidstone, 
March 19. Horsham, March 26. 
Kingston-upnn-Thames, March 29. 
Northern —Justices Bayley and (Best: 
Durham and Carlisle, Feb. 28. New. 
castle and Town, March 3. Appleby, 
March 6. York and Cny, March 10. 
Lancaster, March 24. 

Western —Justices Holroyd and Bur- 
rough,: Winchester, March 5. New Sa- 
rum, March 10. Dorchester, March 15. 
Castle of Exeter, March 19. Launces¬ 
ton, March 24. Taunton, March 31. 
Oxford —Justice Park and Baron Ganow: 
Reading, March 5. Oxford. March 7. 
Worcester, March 10. Staflbid, March 

15. Shrewsbury, March 21. Hereford,« 
March 26. Moninonih, March 31. 
Gloucester, April 4. 

Midi and —Chief Justice Dallas and Jus¬ 
tice Richanhuii: Northampton, March 
3. Oakham, March 9 Lincoln and 
City, Marcli 10. Nottingham, Mftrch 

16. Derby, March21. Leicester, March 
26. Warwick, March 31 

Norfolk —Chief Justice Abbott and Ba¬ 
ron Graham: Aylesbuiy, March S. 
Bedford, March 14. Huntingdon, Maich 

17. Cambridge, March 20. Theifnrd, 
March 24. Buiy St. Edmund’s, March 
31. 

SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1821. 

Bet,If .—John Thomas Brooks, of Flitwick, 
esq. 

UcikJiiie— The Hun. Ficderick West, of 
Culhain. 

Bucks. —C. S. Aliniay, of llambledcii 
House, esq. 

Cam Inidgc and Huntingdon —J. Pa-heller, 
of GodmaiichesU r, esq. 

Vheshuc —Thomas Wilson, of Llandican, 

esq. 

Cuntbei land —John Marshall, of Hallvtead, 
esq. 

Cornwall —Richard Vyvy.in, of Trewan, esq. 
Daily — Sir (jroige Cieur, of C.iulke Ab¬ 
bey, bait. 

Devon —Sir John Davie, i.f Crecdy, bait. 
Donet —John While, of IJp Ceine, esq. 
Essex —Robert Wcstley Hall, jun. of 
(iie.it Ilford, esq. 

Ulouc .—William Miller, of O/.leworth, esq. 
Itaef .—John Biddulph, of Ledbury, eSq. 
Herts .—Joseph Tunperon, of New Barnes, 
esq. 

Kent —Sir John Shelley Syduey, of Pens- 
hurst Castle, hart. 

Lancaster —Thomas Richmond Gate Brad- 
•lyII, of Conished Prioiy, esq. 
fxic .—George Moore, of Appleby, esq. 
Lincoln —Sir Kichatd Sutton, of Sudbrook, 
bart. 

Monmouth —Chai les Morgan, of Tiedegar, 
es>{. 


Norfolk —Sir Jacob Astley, of Melton 
Cnnst^le, bart. 

Noi Uiamflon —T. P. Maunsell, of Thorpe 
Malsor, esq. 

Northumberland —Addison John Creswell 
Baker, of Creswell, esq. 

Nottingham— Thomas Wild man, of New- 
stead Abbey, esq. 

Oxford —Charles Peers, of Chiselhamptou, 
esq. 

Pembroke —Joseph Harries, esq. 

Rutland— William Lawrence, of Preston, 
esq. 

Shropshire —Richard Heber, of Hodnett, 
esq. 

Somerset —Wm.Hanning, of Dillinglon, esq. 

Stafford —Francis Eld, of Seighford, esq. 

do. of Southampton*— T. D. Shute, of Bur¬ 
ton House, esq. 

Suffolk —Philip Bennct, of Rougham Hall, 
esq. s 

Suney —John Spicer, of Esher Place, esq. 

Sussex —Richard Master, of Boguor, esq. 

IVarwick —William Withering, of the 
Laidies, esq. 

Will '.—Ambrose Awdry, of Seend, esq. 

fPbicesler —Elias Isaac, of Boughton, c«q. 

York —Sir William Ingilhy, of Ripley, bait. 

South Waies. 

Carmarthen— Walter Rice Howell Powell, 
of Maesgyn, esq. 

Pembroke —Joseph Harries, of Llanunwas, 
esq, 

Cardigan— John Vaughan Lloyd, of Brir- 
ling, esq. 

Glamorgan —William Forman, of Peny- 
dairan. esq. 

Breton —Edward Jones, of Battle End, esq. 

Radnor —Robert Peel, of Cwmelaii, esq. 

North Walps. 

Merioneth —John Myttou,of Plasy Dinas, 
esq. 

Cunarvou —Joseph Utiddart, of Brynker, 
esq. 

Anglesey—James Web*tpr, of Derry, esq. 

Montgomery —Valentine Vickers, of Crig- 
gion, < sq. 

Denbigh —John Madocks, of Vlroni, esq. 

Flint —John Douglas, ofGyrne, esq. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 

New Pieces. 

Drury Lame Theatre. 

Feb. 2. Theiese. the O/phan of Geneva, 
a Melo-draina. m three Acts. This Piece 
comprises a high degree of interest, and 
has had a great run. 

Covent Garden Theatre. 

Feb. 16. A figure of Fun ; or, An 
liventng at Richmond: a Farce. Con¬ 
demned unequivocally on its first per¬ 
formance, and withdrawn. It was so to¬ 
tally destitute of interest, and so replete 
with low vulgarity, that its introduction 
was disgraceful to a Royal Theatre, and 
insulting to a London audience. 


PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

Jan. 23. H. Beaid, esq. appointed to 
be Lieut.-governor of Berbice. . 

Jan. 27. Brevet.—Major Dawes, 22d 
Dragoons, to be a Lieut.-colonel; aurl Capt. 
Middleton, 22d Dragoons, to be a Major. 

Feb. 3. Dr. A. Halliday, -knighted. 

Lord Cnmbermere appointed Governor 
of Sheerness, v. General Gwyn, deceased. 

1st Drag. Guards—Gen. Cartwright to 
be Colonel, v. Gen. Gwyn, deceased. 

3d Light Dragoons—Lord Coinbermere 
to be Colonel, v Cartwright, piomotrd. 

Brevet. — Li^ut.-col. Rejnett to be Co¬ 
lonel on the Contmcut only. 

Feb. 1U. Lord Beresjord appointed 
Governor of Jersey, -and sworn a Mem¬ 
ber of the Privy Council. 

Sir H. Warde appointed Governor of 
Barbadoes; and Sir T. Brisbane, Gover¬ 
nor of New South Wales. 

13lh Light Dragoons — Brevet Major 
Macalester to be Major. 


Members returned to Parliament. 
Jan. 27. St. Alban’s —Sir li. W. Wil¬ 
son, vice Robarts, deceased. 

.'Feb. 17. Borough of Newtown —Charles 
Compton Cavendish, esq. vice Dudley 
North—Chiltern Hundreds. 

County of ff'icblotc—J allies Grattan, of 
Tennehink, co. Wick low, esq.v. Pai nell,dec. 


Ecclesiastical Preferments. 

Rev. J. 1'. Law, M.A. (eldest son of the 
Lord Bishop of Chester) Chancellor of 
Lichfield and Coventry, vice Outi.iin, dec. 

Rev. C. Goddard (Atclideacou of Lin¬ 
coln), St. James Garliek Hithe R. London. 
Rev. H. Glossop, lsleworili V. Mildl. 
Rev,A.Wheeler, B.D. Master of College 
School, Worcester, Broadway R. co. Wore. 


B I R 

Jan. 5. At Edinburgh, the wife of Mr. 
Tyrie, shoe-maker, a son, her first child, 
in the 43th year of her age, having been 
married 21 years. — 19. At Willey Paik, 
Lady Catharine Weld Forester, a sou.— 
21. At Ember Court, Surrey, the Lady of 
Sir Charles Sullivan, Bart, a daughter. — 
26. At Bishop’s Court, Devon, Lady 
Graves, a son.—29 At Knockdrin (West¬ 
meath, Lady Lcvmge, a son. — 31. At 
Westport House, Ireland, Marchioness of 
Sligo, a son.—At Holme Wood, Hunts, 
Lady Elizabeth Wells, a daughter. 

Lately. At South Town, Dartmouth, 
the wife of W. Newman, jun. esq. three 
daughters. — Lady John Campbell, a son, 
hair presumptive to the house of Argyll. 


Revi Mr. Heath (son of Dr. Heath, 
Ht ad Master of Eton). West Dean R. with 
Bast Giimstead (near Salisbury.) 

Rev. T. W. Champnes, to the united 
V. of Langley and Wyrardsbmy, Bucks. 

Rev. George Hawker, B.A. of Exeter 
College, Oxfoid, Tamerton V. Devon. 

ltcv. William Haines, B.A. Chagford R. 
Devon, vice his late father. * 

Rev. William Buckland, B.D. Professor 
of M iueralogy,Oxford,Templeton K. Devon. 

Rev. J. Willis, Wilberfuss Per. Cur. York. 

ftov. A. Cngan, Mars ton R. Yuikshire. 

Kev. T. Clarke, M. A. Overbury V. 
Worcestershire, v. Rev. W. Stafford, dec. 

Rev. T. Puce, M.A. B>edicot R. Wor¬ 
cestershire. 

Kev. C. Copner, M. A. St. Peter V. 
Woicester. 

Rev. John Lynes, M. A. Elmley Lo¬ 
vett R. Worcestershire, vice Waldron. 

Kev. Christopher Paeke (Minor Canon 
of Si. Paul’s) a Minor Canon of Wind-or. 

Rev. P. F. Clay, Kggesfmd and Chaw- 
h’igli RR. Devonshire, v. Rev. R. Bryan ami 
the Rev. B. Mai shall, both resigned. 

Rev. Du Williams, of Glouee-steishire, 
St. Matthew’s Church, Liverpool. 

Rev. Charles Ashfield, Doditig’on R. 
Somerset. 

Rev.S. Pai kins Pn ston Deanery, V.Nor- 
thampLoushue, vice Rev. Thus. Watts, dec. 


Dispensation. 

Rev. H S. J. Bulien (late Master of 
Leicester Fiee School), to hold Wrcstling- 
worlhK Bed lord shire, wit hDuntonR. Bucks. 


Civil Promotion. 

Rev. Edwin Colman Tyson, B.A. (Fel¬ 
low ol Catharine Hall, Cam budge,) Second 
Mathematical Master at Christ’s Hospital. 


T H S. 

Feb. 1. At her father’s, Lieut.-gen. Sir 
John Macleod, ins St. James’s Park, Lady 
Gaidiner, a daughter. — 2. In Highbury- 
place, Mrs. John Morgan, a sun. — 3. 
At Westover House. Isle of Wight, the 
Le ! y of Sir Leonard Worsley Holmes, 
bart. M. P. a daughter.—The wife of 
G. B. Robinson, esq. of Burton Crescent, 
a daughter. —5. The Lady of Hon. Tho¬ 
mas Stapleton, eldest son of Lord Le De- 
speuccr, a son and heir. —15. At AI- 
bury Park, Lady Harriet Drummond, a 
son.—16. At 55, Welbeck-gtreet,-Lady 
Lillie, a son. — 20. In Crawford street, 
the wife of Alexander M’Innes, esq. of 
the second regiment of Life Guards, a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 
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Aug. 7. At Calcutta, Fred. Cnrqe, esq. 
of Hast India Company’s Civil Service, to 
Susan, dau. of John Pascal LarkuiV, esq. 

Sept. ... At Grim-by, Upper Canada, 
Rev. B. Bridges Stevens, M.A. Chaplain 
to H. B. M. Forces, (son of Ihe late Rev. 
Tbos. Stevens, of Paniield, Essex,) to Eli¬ 
zabeth, dau. of Lieut, col. Nelles, 4th 
LincolA Militia of that Province. 

Jan. 13. Simon Lamphier, M. D. to 
Lydia, daughter of the late Jacob Guff, 
esq. of Horetown, Wexford. 

17. W. King, M. D. Fellow of Peter 
House, Cambridge, to Mary, daughter of 
Rev. Dr. Hooker. 

20. W. N. Eldridge, esq. merchant, #f 
Antigua, to Maria, daughter of W. Brume- 
head, esq. of Mornington-plarc. 

22. Charles-John Baillie Campbell, esq. 
(son of the late Archdeacon Hamilton), to 
the Right flon. Lauy Caroline Bertie, sis¬ 
ter to the Earl of Abingdon. 

23. James - Henry Deacon, esq. of 
James street, Westminster, to Flura-Ali- 
cin, daughter of the late Joseph Mae- 
beaugh, esq. of Drewston, Meath. 

George Win. Bnckland, of Shaftesbury, 
surgeon, to Uarriet, third daughter of 
Charles Lush, of Charles’!, square. 

George Henry Hicks, M. D. to Sarah, 
daughter of C. P. Herbert, esq. 

William-Ogle Hunt, esq. to Caroline, 
daughter of Sir John Browne, hart, of 
Ilolles-strect, Dublin. 

The Rev. Edward Bowen, Red or of 
Taughboyne, to Miss Moore, of Buu 
House, both co. Donegal. 

25. Mr. John Jackson, Solicitor, of 
Bury St. Edmund’s, to Anne-Fiances, 
daughter of Rev. J. Nottige, Rector of 
East Hannmgfield. 

28. John Stephen, jun. esq. to MU» 
Mary-Matihews Hamilton, nt Quccn-sq. 

29. At Kiikhill, Aberdeen, l.ieut. An¬ 
drew Reid, R, N. to Jean Aon, dau. of 
Chas. Adamson, esq. of Kirkhitl. 

John Deanei son of George Case, esq. 
of Walton Priory, tp Annabella, dau. of 
the late Henry Littledale, esq. of Liverpool. 

30. John Wynne, esq. of Garthmeilio, 
Denbighshire, to Anne, daughter of T. Fiy, 
esq. of Strood, Kent. 

Wm. Claviil Dyer, esq. of Croham 
Hurst, Croydon, to Mary-Anne-Law, 
dau. of H. B. Feme, esq. of Greenwich. 

31. Sam. Solly, esq. of Morton, in Lin¬ 
colnshire, to Dorothea, only daughter of 
the Rev. Thomas Rackett, Rector of Spet. 
tisbury, Dorset. 

Lately . Major Eyre- Evans Kenny, 80th 
regt. to Lucy Jennings, dau. of John Inge, 
esq. of Stonygate House, Leicestershire. 
Rev. Jonathan Wilkinson, B.A. to the 


eldest daughter of Richard Burrows, esq. 
of Saffron Walden, 

Feb. 1. Rev. BrownloW-Villiers Layard, 
M A. Rector of Uffington, and Vicar of 
Tallmgton, Lincolnshire, to Sarah-Jane, 
daughter of the late Thou. Margery, esq. 
of Ciapham. 

Rev. Henry, son of Robert Racn'den, 
esq. of Carlton Hall, Notts, to Mary, 
daughter of Rob. Swann, esq, of Askam, 
Yoikshire. 

Major Rich. Whish, Bombay Artillery, 
to Charlotte-Anna, daughter of Martin 
Whish, esq. late-Cominosioncr of Excise. 

2. At B. Gascoyne’s, esq. in Great 
Stanhope, street. May Fail, ViscountCran- 
bornc, to Micsr Gascoyne. 

3. Dudley Coolte, esq. of Kennington, 
to Fanny, daughter of G. Davis, esq. ef 
Camberwell Grove. 

6. Rev. Dr. Crigan, Rector of Marston, 
(son of the late Bishop of Sodor and Man,) 
to Mary, daughter of Col. Smelt, Lieut.- 
governor of the Isle of Man. 

8. Rev. Oeoige. Cunlilfe, (son of Sir 
Poster Cunlilfe, bart.) to Doiothea, daugh¬ 
ter of T. S. Townshend, esq. of Trerallyn, 
Deubighshiie. 

John-Philip Mather, esq. of Everton, 
to Eliza, daughter of the Rev. J. Vaugh¬ 
an, of Wraxall, Somersetshire. 

9. Win. Parry Richards, esq. (son of 
the Right, lion, the Lord Chief Baron.) to 
Frances-Eliza, daughter of the late Jona¬ 
than Dcnuet, esq. 

10. Win. Fred. Chambers, M. D. to 
Maiy, daughter of the late Win. M. Fra¬ 
ser, M.D. of Lower Grosvenor-street. 

Capf. Kobt-ri Garrett, of Ellington, to 
the widow of the late Wnt. Devayues, of 
Updowu, Me of riianet. 

13. Win. Colhornc Towers, esq. of 
Queei. Aunc^stieet, to Emma Barnadis- 
ton, daughter of the late Rev. W. Yatis, 
of Solihull. 

15. Ilcmy-Baytics, tlMrd son of George 
Ward, esq. of Northwood House, Isle of 
Wight, to Harriet Anne, eldest dau. of the 
late Samuel Davis, esq. of Poitland-place. 

William Dudley, esq. merchant, of 
London, to Anne-Sophia, daughter of Jo¬ 
seph Steele, esq. of Cioydon. 

Win. Wentworth Stackpoole, esq. to 
Lucy, daughter of Jas. Lloyd Harris, esq. 
of the Moor, Herefordshire. 

17. Robert Willis, esq. to Jatte A’Court, 
daughter of Joseph Tucker, esq. Commis¬ 
sioner of his Majesty’s Navy. 

Robert, son of Col. Macheli, of Bever¬ 
ley, Yorkshire, to Eliza-Mary, daughter 
of James Zealey, esq. 

19. Mr. Samuel Lightfoot, of Islington, 
to Mias Cooke, of Bristol. 

OBI- 
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Baroness Abercromby. 

Feb. 11. At Edinburgh, the Right 
Hun. Mary-Anne Abercromby, Baroness 
Abercromby of Aboukir, and Tullibody, 
in the county of Clackmannan, so creat¬ 
ed May 22, 1801, with remainder to her 
issue male by her late husband, the gal¬ 
lant Sir Ralah Abercromby, K. B. by 
whom she had issue four sons and three 
daughters. She was the daughter of 
John Menzies, of Ferntou, co. Perth, 
esq. and is succeeded in her title by her 
eldest son, George, now baron Aber¬ 
cromby. ~ < 

Lady HunlokA. 

Jan. 22. In Saville-row, the Dowager 
Lady Hunloke.— Lady Vunloke was 
the sister of Mr. Coke of Holkham, and 
the relict of Sir Henry Hunloke, an an¬ 
cient baronet, and connected by blood 
and alliance with many noble houses ; 
but those adventitious circumstances 
were forgotten in the influence of her 
personal character. With all the lighter 
accomplishments of her sex and station, 
she combined powers of mind that want¬ 
ed, perhaps, but the stimulus they might 
have had in a less elevated rank, to pro¬ 
duce permanent memorials of their exis¬ 
tence. She was acquainted with the 
Latin classics, and had a facile posses¬ 
sion of all the polite languages of Eu¬ 
rope, and there were few subjects which 
her active intelligence did not embrace. 
—Such endowments were unalloyed by 
any tincture of pedantry, and the play¬ 
fulness of her imagination was 'he de¬ 
light and charm of society. Possess¬ 
ing the most diffusive urbanity, and 
the kindest disposition, her influence 
was very considerable; and a return 
home at all times to her residence (at 
Wingerwortli) after any t absence, was 
hailed with joy and congratulation. If 
a schism in the neighbourhood, or a fa¬ 
mily quarrel, existed, she was sure to be 
called on as the arbitress, and was gene¬ 
rally successful. The late Duke of De¬ 
vonshire has often been beard to re¬ 
mark, that his panics at Chats worth 
and London were always deficient, if 
Lady Hunloke was absent. Malice ne¬ 
ver had access to her bosom, nor ever 
painted for her any of those flashes of 
intelligence and wit which raised her 
conversation above tlic ordinary level. 
The claims of benevolence never sought 
hpr in vain. In the domestic charities 
her life was happy, and their blessings 
cheered her parting hour. 

The remains of this amiable and ex¬ 
cellent lady have been interred at the 
family vault, Wingerwortli, in Derby¬ 
shire. 


Rev. Dr. Lindsay. 

Feb.' 14. In his 67th year, the Rev. 
James* Lindsay, D. D. of Grove Hall, 
Bow, Middlesex, upwards of 3!) years 
Minister of the Presbyterian Meeting, 
Moukwell-street. He had, with other 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the 
three denominations, assembled at Dr. 
Williams’s Library, in Red Cross-,street, 
with a view of considering the projected 
Bill of Mr. Brougham on the subject of 
Education. Several Ministers had ex¬ 
pressed their sentiments, and among the 
rest Dr. Lindsay. A friendly conversa¬ 
tion having beer, finished, the Secretary, 
t.be Rev. Dr. Morgan, was proceeding to 
read to the meeting a serif of Resolu¬ 
tions, when the attention of the com¬ 
pany was arrested by an appearance of 
severe indisposition in Dr. Lindsay : he 
fell insensible into the arms of those 
around him. Medical aid was instantly 
railed in ; but it was too late, the spirit 
had fled to God who gave it. The 
whole company was too much affected 
by this awful stroke to proceed with bu¬ 
siness. The Rev. Dr. Waugh, attended 
by a large company of Ministers, offered 
an appropriate prayer. The Ministers 
departed deeply impressed with this 
powerful admonition on the uncertainty 
of life, and the necessity of being always 
ready for the stroke of death. 

Dr. Lindsay was a native of Scotland, 
and was educated at Aberdeen. He suc¬ 
ceeded the celebrated Dr. James Fordyce, 
about the year 1782, as Pastor of the 
congregation at Monkwell-street ; in 
which Chapel he preached a Sermon on 
occasion of Dr. Fordyce’s death, in 
17.06, which was printed (see vol. LXVI1. 
p. 410). He also published “ A Sermon 
on the Influence of Religious Knowledge, 
as tending to produce a gradual Im¬ 
provement in the social state, preached 
at Monkwell-street,” 8vo. 1813; and 
“ A Sermon at Salters’ Hall Meeting 
House, on the death of the Rev. Hugh 
Worthington,” 8vo. 1813 (LXXXI1I. ii. 
455.)—An elegant and most impressive 
Funeral Sermon was preached, on occa¬ 
sion ">f Dr. Lindsay’s death, the 25th 
inst. by Dr. Rees, at Monkwell-street 
Chapel. — 

Adam Walker, Esu. 

Feb. 11. At Richmond, aged 90, Mr. 
Atlatn Walker, the celebrated Lecturer 
on Natural and Experimental Philosophy. 

Mr. Walker was born on the banks of 
Windermere, in the county of Westmor¬ 
land. His father employed a few hands 
in the woollen manufacture : and hav¬ 
ing a large family, he took his son from 

school 
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school before tbe boy could read a chap* 
ter in the bible. The mechanical turn 
of the youth was not however to be 
smothered by hard labour. He copied 
corn-mills, paper-mills, and fulling-mills, 
the models of which were constructed 
on a brook near his father’s dwelling, to 
the surprise of passengers. He also 
borrowed books, and built a house for 
himself in a bush to read without inter¬ 
ruption on Sundays. Thus he went on 
with such success, that a person, who 
discovered his extraordinary talents, of¬ 
fered him the usbership of Ledsham 
School, in tbe West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Here he began bis career of teaching 
when he was no more than fifteen /cars 
of age, and had frequently to study over 
night what he had to impart to his 
pupils the next morning. After conti¬ 
nuing three years in that situation, he 
was chosen writing-master and accompt- 
ant to the free-school at Macclesfield, 
where he resided four years, and per¬ 
fected himself in mathematics by his 
own application. At this place he em¬ 
barked in trade, but failing in his busi¬ 
ness, lie resolved to turn hermit ill one 
of the islands on the lake of Winder- 
mere, from which romantic scheme he 
was diverted by the ridicule of his friends. 
His next enterprise was that of lectur¬ 
ing on astronomy at Manchester, where 
lie met with a very favourable reception, 
which enabled him to establish an ex¬ 
tensive seminary. This however he re¬ 
linquished for the purpose of travelling 
as a lecturer in natural philosophy; and 
after visiting most of the great towns in 
the three kingdoms, lie visited Dr. Priest¬ 
ley, by whose recommendation be un¬ 
dertook to lecture in the Ilaymarket in 
1778. The encouragement which he 
experienced in the metropolis induced 
him to take a house ill Geurge-street, 
llanorer-square, where he read lectures 
every winter to numerous audiences. 
He was also engaged by Ur. Barnard, 
provost of Eton College, to lecture in 
that seminary: which example was fol¬ 
lowed by Westminster, Winchester, and 
other great schools. Among the variety 
of inventions with which Mr. Walker 
has amused himself, may be mentioned 
various engines for raising water ; three 
methods by which ships may be easily 
pumped at sea ; carriages to go by wind 
and steam ; the patent empyreal air 
stove; tbe patentcelestina harpsichord; 
the Eidouranioii, or transparent orrery ; 
the rotatory lights on the island of 
Scilly; a boat that works against the 
stream ; another that clears the bottom 
of rivers by the stream or title; a wea¬ 
ther guage which, united to a clock, 


•hows tbe quantity of rain, tbe direction 
and strength of tbe wind, the height of 
the barometer, the heat and moisture 
of the air ; an easy method of turning a 
river into a wet dock ; a road-mill j a 
machine for watering land j a dibbling- 
plough, &c, &e. The literary perform¬ 
ances of kfr. Walker arei “ Analysis of 
Lectures on experimental Philosophy,” 
8vo. j “ Philosophical Estimate of the 
Causes, Effects, and Cure of Unwhole¬ 
some Air in Cities," 8vo.; “ On the 
Causes and Cure of. Smoky Chimnies,” 
8vo. j “ Ideas suggested in an Excur¬ 
sion through Flanders, Germany, Italy, 
and France," 8vo. 1791 ; “ Remarks 
made in a Tour to the Lakes of West- 
’niorelaiui and Cumberland, in the Sum¬ 
mer of 1791, to which is annexed a 
Sketch of the Police, Religion, Arts, and 
Agriculture ot France, made in an ex¬ 
cursion to Paris in 1785,” 8vo. 1793; 
“ A System of Familiar Philosophy, in 
Lectures,” 4to. 1799; “ A Treatise on 
Geography and the Use of the Globes,” 
12mo. Some interesting Memoirs of 
the Family of ^Hogarth were commu¬ 
nicated by Mr. Walker to Mr. Nichols 
in 1782. He has also inserted many 
pieces in prose and verse in various 
Magazines ; and some articles in the 
Philosophical Transactions, and Young’s 
Annals of Agriculture. 

Miles Monkhouse, Vsq. 

Jan. 20. At Funtington, in Sussex 
(the residence of his brother-in-law, 
H. J. Huunsom, Esq.), Miles Monk- 
house, Esq. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in 
the 57th year of bis age. It is not with 
the ordinary feelings of regret that we 
announce the death of a man so esti¬ 
mable in every point, of view. As a Bri¬ 
tish merchant, lie reflected credit on 
that respectable character, by honour 
and integrity. A firm friend to the Con¬ 
stitution of hfs country, he was ever 
foremost in measures that had for their 
object his country’s weal. When the 
revolutionary storm burst forth with 
such tremendous effect in a neighbour¬ 
ing land—and when men’s minds wa¬ 
vered— Mr. M. was one of the most 
active of the patriot band in Newcastle 
that formed that protecting force (to 
which England ultimately owed her 
safety !), the armed volunteers ; and for 
many years he bore the command ol 
one of the four companies which com¬ 
posed the corps of Newcastle Loyal Vo¬ 
lunteers. Mr. M. subsequently com¬ 
manded a troop of cavalry (the provi¬ 
sional) raised for local defence, by Act 
of Parliament, in Newcastle. In public 
business of all sorts, Mr. Monkhouse 

ever 
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ever cheerfully and zealously co-operated, 
for the benefit of the community i and 
he vu admirably qualified for the task j 
for, besides a comprehensive mind, he 
was a man of undaunted nerve, and suf¬ 
fered no impediments to overcome his 
exertions for the general good. As a 
husband and father, he was most tender 
and affectionate -as a friefod, unre¬ 
mittingly zealous, sincere, and benevo¬ 
lent ;—as a master, truly, liberal and 
kindand to all, in short, he recom¬ 
mended himself by a courteousness of 
manner and attention that could not fail 
to make the most favourable impression. 
He died sincerely lamented, not only by 
his own family and more immediate 
connexions, but by an extensive circle' 
of acquaintances and friends ; and by 
persons of all ranks wbo were acquaint¬ 
ed with his worth. 4 

Solomon Wadd, Esq- 
•Tan. 29. At his house in Basinghall- 
street, .aged 76, Solomon Wadd, Esq. 
an eminent surgeon, having resided 
there more than half^ century, and 
beep a member of the Corporation of 
LtwdOn upwards of forty years. 

Be was bom in the year of the Rebel¬ 
lion. His paternal uncle look him, 
when a child, under his guardianship 
and protection ; and, at his death, left 
him a small estate near Biggleswade in 
Bedfordshire. He received his education 
at Gloucester, from whence he went to 
Worcester, to be with a medical practi¬ 
tioner of eminence, where he had the 
advantage of seeing the practice of Dr. 
Wall, then one of the most distinguish¬ 
ed physicians of the time. In i?66 he 
became pupil to Mr. Pott, at St. Bartho¬ 
lomew’s Hospital, with whom be re¬ 
mained till he entered on business for 
himself in Basinghall-street. 

lie was a man of thv most amiable 
disposit ion.—upright and just. lie bore 
about him the most conciliating man¬ 
ners and good-humoured complacency. 
To urbanity was united firmness i—his 
regard once fixed vt as not easily shaken. 
Few men, in a private station of iife, 
have been attended to the grave with 
feelings of more affectionate attachment 
and regard. J 


Rev. Dr. Edmund Outram. 

Suddenly, at Lichfield, of an apoplectic 
seizure, the Rev. Dr, Outram. He was 
Public Orator of the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, and Rector of St. Philip’s Bir¬ 
mingham; for which be was, by a de¬ 
cree of the Court of Common Pleas, in a 
cause between Brazen Nose College, 
Oxford, and the Bishop of Sdlisbuiy, ad- 


Outram, &c. [Feb. 

judged to vacate his rectory of Wittoa 
Rivers, in the county of Wilts. He was 
also a Prebendary of Lichfield, Archdea¬ 
con of Derby, &c. and Chancellor of the 
Diocesjp of Lichfield, He has published 
a curious collection of Extracts, exhibit¬ 
ing the character of Methodism, from 
the publications of the Sectaries. 

Dr. Outram was highly distinguished 
as a scholar and divine, truly benevolent 
in.his disposition, and ever actively en- 
gagecF in works of charity. The death 
of this excellent man has occasioned the 
most heartfelt and general sorrow among 
all classes of his parishioners t and be 
was followed to the grave, not only by 
his ‘own congregation, but also by the 
heads of the Dissenters, and their Mi¬ 
nisters, as well as by the other Clergy 
And Magistrates of Birmingham. 

The remains of this late distinguished 
scholar and divine were deposited in 
the vault of St. Philip’s Church, Bir¬ 
mingham, with much solemn ceremony, 
iu the presence of some thousands of 
spectators. Upon the entrance of the 
body into the Church the Dead March in 
Saul was played, and afterwards the 43d 
Psalm was sung by the children of the 
Blue-coat School. While the corpse was 
lowering into the vault the funeral Hymn 
of “ Forgive, blest shade, this tributary 
tear,” by Dr. Calcott, was most impres¬ 
sively sung. v 


Moffat, alias M'Coui.. 

Lately. JamesM'Coul,«//aiMoffat ,alias 
Martin, alias Wilson, alias Muffot. He was a 
native of Berwickshire, and was bred to the 
business of a tanner, which he for some 
tune exercised in Scotland. He afterwards 
came to London, where he connected him¬ 
self with the most notorious sharpeis, and 
subsequently became himself an adept 
and a leader. He was, like the famous 
Brodie, celebiati-d as a cock-fighter; and, 
in pugilism, was what would now, in the 
elegant language of that science, be styled 
a demi-professional demi-amateur of the 
fancy. The connexions of his gang, of 
whom the notorious JlufFey White was a 
prominent member, were, it is said, so 
extensive, that he might with some pro¬ 
priety be called the loblier of the world j 
its ramifications extended over great part 
of 'he Continent of Europe, himself at 
times residing in different towns in Hol¬ 
land. He was in Hamburgh when iliat 
city fell into the hands of the French, 
where he was of considerable service to 
the Bitish troops, which subsequently 
saved him (rum an ignominious death. 
About nfieeti years ago, as a mask for 
lits real intentions, he commenced a mo¬ 
rocco tanning and dyeing concern in the 
neighbourhood ot Edinburgh, mo it, as it 

is 
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is thought, with the intent of cloaking his 
character, and assuming a “visible means 
of subsistence,” than for the purpose of 
tair gain. About tbat time he was taken 
into custody, charged with robbing ^gen¬ 
tleman in the Theatre, but he got off*from 
want of evidence, fiis history from tbk pe¬ 
riod is less perfect in his own country than 
in the records of Bow-street, down to the 
robbery of thePaisely Bank’s branch at Qlas- 
gow. Soon after that transaction he was 
taken into custody, and after remaining long 
in Glasgow gaol, obtained his liberation, by 
restoring, through the medium of a friend 
in London, about ten thousand pounds of 
the money of which the Bank was robbed ; 
having, as it was well known, still a I a age 
sum of the money then lost to the Bank. 
He made repeated visits to Aberdeen and 
Dundee, in order to convert the uotes into * 
bills on London, in which he succeeded. 
At last, with a large sum of money still 
on his person, he arrived at Leith, and 
succeeded in converting it also, beiug, as 
was proved, the identical notes of which 
the Bank was robbed, into bills on Lon¬ 
don, when he was again apprehended, and 
sent up to the Police-office, Edinburgh ; 
when,after another imprisonment and much 
discussion, these bills were, by desire of a 
very active Magistrate of Edinburgh, lodg¬ 
ed in the bank of Sir W. Forbes and Co. 
In order to recover this inuitey, Moffat 
hail the audacity to raise various actions 
in the Court of Session, and unsuccess¬ 
fully litigated for a period of eight years, 
during which he was lor the most part to 
be found about the Courts of Law, or at 
certain tap-rooms, denouncing Cny Ma¬ 
gistrates, Judges, and Juries. At the final 
detei initiation of this cause against him 
in the Jury Court, in May last, the wit¬ 
nesses, it will be recollected, so completely 
established his being a principal m the 
robbery, that he was taken into custody, 
tried before the Court of Justiciary in the 
month of June, convicted, and sentenced 
to be executed, which sentence was after¬ 
wards commuted to transportation; blit 
his health, from the time of his trial, being 
in a declining state, and being advanced in 
years, he was permitted to remain in gaol, 
where this veteran in villainy, contrary 
to the expectation of all who ever heard 
of him, died a natural death, instead of 
ending his days in a foreign land, or ex¬ 
piating h<s crimes on a gibbet. 


DEATHS. 

June 2. AT the Cape of Good Hope, in 
1821. his '27th year, David Francis 
Chambers, Lieutenant in 89th foot, second 
son of the late Francis Chambers, esq. of 
Monte Alto (Waterford), iieland. 

June b. At Calcutta, Win. Henry Shaw, 
esq. formerly in the service of the East 
Gknt. Mac. Febtwry, 1821, 



India Company, and only son of the late 
Jonas Shaw, esq. 

July 11. At Trincomalee, in his 18th 
year, Mr. Thomas, Midshipman of the 
Leander, eldest son of Sir Geo. Thomas, bt. 

July 18. At Calcutta, the wife of Cap¬ 
tain J. A. Butler, and daughter of Mr.Ra- 
veriliill, of BJackheath-road. 

July 27. ■' At Mully, in the East Indies, 
Major Charles Peter Hay, of the '22d reg. 
Native Infantry on the Bengal Establish¬ 
ment, Commandant of the Chumparutn 
L. 1. and of the Nepaul frontier post of 
Muliy. 

Aug. 10. At Madras, Laura, wife of 
George Lys, esq. 

In Camp, at Coliundghee Dooab, in the 
East Indies, in his 38th year, Capt. Chat- 
field, 1st reg. Madras Light Native Ca¬ 
valry, eldest son of W. Chatfield, esq. of 
Croydon, who has to lament the loss of 
two sons before m the Company’s Civil 
Service. 

Aug. 11. Near Goa, in the East Indies, 
of the cholera morbus, in his 34th year, 
deeply lamented, Adjutant and Paymaster 
Mercicr, of the 2d battalion of Pioneers : 
a gentleman highly esteemed for bis social 
pleasantry and suavity of disposition.-^ • 
His Captain, in announcing the melan¬ 
choly event of his death to a brother pla¬ 
cer, emphatically adds, “ poor Mercier 
has left many a man behind him, but not 
one braver nor betier.” 

Aug. 28. At Bangalore, Major Gen. 
Hare, of his Majesty’s service, command¬ 
ing the Mysore Division of the Madras 
Army. 

Sept. 22. At Florence, Ernest Missett, 
esq. 11c held the rank of Lieut.-col. in 
the Army, and was many years his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Consul General in Egypt. 

Oct. 28. Aged '21, Mr. W. Mountain, 
proprietor of the Saracen’s Head, Snow- 
hill, universally regretted. The father and 
grandfather of the deceased had been 
proprietors of the same concern for up¬ 
wards of fifty yAn. 

Nov. lb. At Berbice, George Gordon, 
esq. a gentleman of the brightest talents 
and of the most polished wit. He bad 
been appointed to the situation of Presi¬ 
dent of the Court of Justice in Berbice by 
the late Governor Bentiuck; but it was 
vacated, only a few weeks before his 
death, by the re-appointment of Mr. 
Beard, who had been suspended from the 
cilice. 

Nov. 17. At Barbadoes, Capt. Thos. 
Roberts, of the Royal Engineers. 

Nov. 28. In bis 39th year, Joseph Sa- 
bazan, esq. of Black Bay Estate, in the 
island of Grenada, West Indies. 

Dee. 3. At Collymore House, Bar¬ 
badoes, in her 17th year, Hunora Alicia 
Lambart i'ophaui, second daughter of 

Lieut.- 
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Lieut..col. S. T. Popham, Deputy Quarter 
Master General of the Troops in that 
Colony. 

Dec. 15. At Barbadoes, of (he yellow 
ft*«*r, James Denney, esq. of Demarara. 

Dec. 19. At Grenada, in his 25th year, 
Henry Larkins, esq. 

Dec. 26. At Angers, Charles Viscount 
Walsh de Serrant, brother to the late Vis¬ 
countess Southwell. 

Dec. 27. At Rome, Sir Thomas Gage, 
bart. of Hengrave Hall, Suffblk. 

Dec. 31. At Boulogne, Lady Anne 
Digby, relict of William-Henry Digby, of 
Ireland, esq. (to whom she was married iu 
1795), and sister to the Earl of CassiHis. 
She survived her husbaud only a few 
weeks. , 

Jan. 3. At Edinburgh, Peter Pair, esq. 
M. D. late of the 4th regiment, Beugai 
Native Cavalry. * 

Jan. 4. At Newport, Isle of Wight, 
aged 59, Lieut. William Thomas, late of 
the Royal Artillery Drivers. 

Jan. 6. At Naples, Mrs. John Cum- 
ming, eldest daughter of Wni. Magee, 
esq. of Belfast. 

Jan. 7. At Vine-place, Bishop Wear- 
mouth, aged 86, Mrs. Eleanor Blakiston, 
widow and relict of the late Wm. Blakis- 
ton, esq. of Sunderland, co. Durham (of 
the ancient family of the Blakistons of 
that county). This excellent and exem¬ 
plary woman survived her late husband 
28 years. 

At Harborne, near Birmingham, Wm. 
John Smith, esq. B. A. Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

At Exeter, Mr, Christophers, of 12, 
New Broad-street, London. 

At Caythorpe, Lincolnshire, aged 34, 
Mr. Thomas Porters. 

Jan. 8. At Southampton, lady . . . 
Forrester, the lady of F. Forrester, esc;. 
M. P. for Wonlock, and daughter of the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Dailingtou. 

Jan. 11. In North Giyat George-street, 
"Dublin, A. A. Hely Hutchinson, youngest 
son of the Hon. Abraham A. liely Hut¬ 
chinson. 

At Hill place, Hampshire, in his 66th 
year. Richard Gor dlad, esq. late high 
sheriff of that county; and Jan. 19, Fran¬ 
ces Leonora, his widow: the was the only 
daughter of the late John White, esq. of 
Fairlee (Isle of White), an /of Upcerne, 
Dorsetshire. 

Jenuy, wife of Richard Lomax, esq. of 
West-square. 

At Southwold, Suffolk, in his 89th year, 
John Sayer, gent. 

At 15, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, in her 
6Sth year, Mrs. Elizabeth Meadows. 

At Flask-walk, Hampstead, Miss Eli¬ 
zabeth Ruby. 

Jan. 12. Henry Chicheley Plowden, 
e«q. of Newton-park, Hampshire; younger 


son of the Rev. James Plowden, for¬ 
merly of Ewhurst House in the same 
county, also patron and rector of that 
Church. The remains of 'the deceased 
were deposited in the family burial place 
at Ewhurst.—He married Eugenia, daugh¬ 
ter or the late Major Brookes of Bath, 
who survives him. and by whom he had 
two sons ; the elder died in his minority, 
and the other, who accompanied his father 
to the East Indies, died there about two 
years ago. He, himself, had recently re¬ 
turned to England, having oh thcBeath of 
his son relinquished liis appointments in 
the civil service of the Hon. East India 
Company, and has left a surviving brother 
R *C. Plowden, esq. one of the Directors of 
that Company, aud three sisters, Mrs. 
Koe, of Croydon in Surry, Mrs. Chapeau, 
"of Blackheath iu Kent, and Mrs. Buuce, 
of Northiam in Sussex. 

At Middle Hill, near Bath, Margaret, 
wife of the Rev. W. C. Colton, of High 
Leigh, Cheshire. 

At Urompton Grave, at an advanced 
age. Sir John Marplicr&on, bait, for many 
years a Member of the Supreme Council 
at Bengal, and afterwards Governor Ge¬ 
neral of India.— The following extract 
from his will may form an interesting 
addition. The high and spontaneous tes- 
tiinonv borne, in what may be considered 
as the last act of his life, to our present 
illusirions Sovereign, seems peculiarly 
called for in these times. We therefore 
give it that publicity it so justly merits.— 
“ I conclude this my last Will and Tes¬ 
tament, in expressing my early and un¬ 
alterable admiration for his Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince of Wales ; the truly glo¬ 
rious reigning Prince of the British Em- 
pire: and 1 request my executors to wait 
upon his Royal Highness immediately 
after my decease, and to state to*him, as 
I now do, that 1 have bequeathed to his 
Royal Highness my celebrated antique 
statue of Minerva, which he often ad¬ 
mired, with any one of my antique rings 
that would please his Royal Highness. I 
likewise request you to assure his Royal 
Highness, that I will leave him certain 
papers which prove to a demonstration, 
that the glorious system which he has re¬ 
alized for his Country and the World, in 
his difficult reign of eight years, was the 
early system of his heart and his ambi¬ 
tion.” 

James Topping, esq. of Whatcrofi-liall, 
Cheshire, one of his Majesty’s Counsel, a 
Bencher of the Inner Temple, and late 
Attorney General of the County Palatiue 
of Lancaster, and of the County Palatine 
of Durham. 

Jan. 13. At Clifton, the relict of News- 
ham Peers, esq. of Alvestone House, Dor¬ 
setshire, and Chadshunt, Warwickshire. 

In Great Cumberland-street, the wife 

of 
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of George Vaughan, esq. late First Major At Bath, ia her 89tb year, the widow of 
in the Second Tioop of Horse Guards. the late Ctuisiiaa Heineken, esq, of Feck* 

General Francis Ed. Gwyn, Colonel ham, Surrey, 
of the King’a Dragoon Guards, and Gq- At his son’s (Mr. VV. L. Winter, of Bfix- 
vernor of Sheerness. ( ton, Surrey), aged 90, Robert Winter, esq. 

Aged 23, Mr. J. Blanchard, jun. por- Aged 62, Mr. M'Creight, Builder’s As* 
trait engraver, son of Mr. Blanchard, of sistant at Plymouth Dock Yaid, leaving a 
Covent Garden theatre. widow and 12 children. 

At Totness, Devonshire, Margaret, rc- At Dudley, Worcestershire, aged 40, 
lict of Joseph Taunton, esq. formerly of George Wright Hawkes, esq. 

Hradnincb, Exeter. , Jan. 22. At Walwoi ;.b, in his 59th year, 

At the Green, Richmond, Yorkshire, Ca- Mr. Henry Haggard, the eldest son of An* 
theriiie,swidow of Sir Robert Gerard, bart. thony Hill Haggard, esq. late of Pall Mall, 
of Garswood, Lancashire. wine merchant, and one of his Majesty’! 

Jan. 14. Very suddenly, and universally Justices of the Peace for the city of West- 
regretted, at the Globe House, Sibton, the minster. Mr. Haggard married Miss Eli- 
Jtev. Francis Legget, A. M. He was «*du- zabcih Warneford, the daughter of the 
rated at Caius college, Cambridge, where Rev. Edmund yFarneford, the late worthy 
heproceedcdA.il. 1769, and A. M. 1774. Rector of Rickinghall, in the county of 
In 1799 he was presented to the rectory of* Suffolk, Lecturer of Allhallows, Bread- 
Bedfield, and in 17... to the vicarage of street, and Minister of St. Luke’s, Old- 


Sibton com Peascnhall, both in Suffolk. 

At Maidstone (where he was perform¬ 
ing with Mi- Duwton’s Company), 
Mi. Owen, a respectable low Comedian, 
well known iu eveiy provincial town in the 
kingdom.—A few days ago he met with a 
serious accident, which teiinmated fatally 
on the above day. 

Jan. 15. fn Ins 30th year, Lewis, son 
of the late Simon Fraser, esq. of Foid, near 
Edinburgh. 

At Camden Town, on the 47th anniver¬ 
sary of her wedding-day, Isabella, wife of 
Jeremiah Stockdale, esq. of High Holborn, 
Mill-maker to his Majesty. 

In her COth year, Catherine, wife of Da¬ 
vid Martmeau, esq. ot Stockwell Common. 

At Pen-hill, near Bexley, Kent, in his 
73d year, Joseph Sage, esq. provost of 
the Moneyers, and the oldest officer of his 
Majesty’s Mint. 

At Portsmouth, aged 75, the widow of 
the late Thomas Hardyman, esq. 

At North-end, Fulham, aged 20, Isa¬ 
bella, daughter of Dr. Crotch. 

At Wells, in her 82d year, Mrs. Hester 
Salmon, widow of the late John Salmon, 
esq, of that city, and of Eastcott House, 
Wookev, and mother of the Rev. T. A. Sal¬ 
mon, B. D. Prebendary of Wells, Sea. and 
of Mrs. Prinn, of Charlton-park, Glouces¬ 
tershire, and two other daughiers. 

Jan. 16. Aged 63, Edward Manley, 
esq. of Paternoster-row. 

Jan. 17. Off Deal, in her passage to 
Madeira, Maria, the youngest daughter 
of Robert Nicholas, esq. of Ashton Keynes, 
Wilts, Chairman of the Board of Excise. 

Jan. 18. At the residence of Lord 
Castlecoote, First Commissioner of Cur- 
toms, Dublin, LadyCastlecoote. Her Lad) - 
ship was Elizabeth-Anne, daughter of Hen. 
Tdson, D. D. of Eagle Hill (Kildare). 

At Liverpool, after an illness of three 
years, Lieut. Hilliard, of the 4th Veteran 
Battalion, 


street. 

Jan. 52. At Dieppe, in France, of a 
putrid fever, siucerely lamented by her 
family and friends, Hannah, the wife of 
Richard Falkland, gent, and daughter of 
the late James W. Gooch, gent, of Orford, 
Suffolk. 

Jan. 23. At Ham Common, aged 24, 
Georgians, daughter of the Rev. Charles 
l’roby. Rector of St an wick, Northamp¬ 
tonshire. 

Jan. 24. Aged 70, by falling down 
stairs, Moses Langdon, esq. of Upton, 
near Wivdiscombe; better known by Use 
appellation of Old Moses, from the nig¬ 
gardly disposition lie at all times evinced. 
In order to save expences, he has been 
frequently known* to pick, dress, and eat 
crows or magpies, found dead in the fields 
by boys. lie never kept any servant, 
but in order to save wages he gave ail old 
woman from the workhouse her victuals 
to dress his; he was in the habit of fre¬ 
quenting Wivdiscombe, and put up at a 
small inn where they dressed tripe, which 
he geuerally tool^ for his dinner ; and if 
any person sitting near him left any on-* 
their plates, he always ate it up with great 
eagerness, saying it was a pity to waste 
any thing. When at home he wore the 
coarsest shirts, but kept fine Holland ones, 
which he wore when he went a journey ; 
and if he slept out, he invariably took the 
shirt off and lay.without one, to prevent it 
being worn out. He died intestate, and 
his landed property, to a considerable 
amount, falls to Johu Langdon, a second 
couMit, heretofore a day labourer. 

Mary Turner, wife of Mr. G. Morrison, 
of Craven-street, Strand, daughter of the 
late Wm. Cabell, esq. of the India Board. 

At Welwyn, Herts, in his 74th year, 
Henry Blake, esq. senior Proctor of Doc¬ 
tors’ Commons. 

George, son of the late Rev. Hugh 
Pugh, Rector of Hutton, Essex, and bro¬ 
ther 
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ther of the Rev. Wm. Pugh, one of the 
senior Fellows of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Jan. 25. The wife of Dr. Temple, of 
Bedford-row. 

AtStreeton Hall, aged 25, TI 103 . Chas. 
Garforth, esq. nephew of Sir James Gra¬ 
ham, hart. 

At Great Warley Place, Essex, in his 
93d year, Sam. Bonham, esq. 

At Berrow, Worcestershire, Richard 
Cocks, esq. brother of the laic Lord So¬ 
mers, and many years a Magistrate of the 
county of Hereford. 

At Garlar.dstown (Westmeath), the wife 
of Herne Tighe, esq. 

At Combe Florey, Somersetshire, aged 
*73, John Perring, esq. t 

Mrs. Stephens, mother of Miss Stephens, 
of Covent Garden Theatre. 

At Claremont Park, E^her, Col. Baron 
de Iiardenbrooke, Equerry to his Royal 
Highness Prince Leopold.—The remains 
of the Baron were interred at Esher 
Church. Baron Just, the Saxon Minister, 
followed as Chief Mourner; Baron Ffeffel, 
the Bavarian Minister, and Col. Adden- 
broke, also followed. 

Jan. 26. In her 8'Jd year, Barbara, 
sister of the late Sir Alex, Craufurd, bart. 

At his residence in Ipswich, Suff. in his 
82d year, the Rev. Geo. Kouth, M.A. This 
gentleman received his academical edu¬ 
cation at Cains College, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded to the degree of B.A. in 
1762 (being the sixth Wrangler on the 
Tripos), and to that of M.A. in 1765. in 
1773, he was presented to the Vicarage of 
Debenham, which he vacated in 1790, on 
being presented to the Rectory of Hol¬ 
brook; in 17... to the perpetual Curacy 
of Arhfield with Thorpe Chapel annexed ; 
and in 1770 to the Rectory of St. Helen 
with that of St. Clement annexed, in Ips¬ 
wich. 

Jan. 27. Aged 18, John Douglas Oli¬ 
ver, son of Edward Oliver, esq. of Wol- 
lescote, Worcestershire. 

At Ipswich, in his 96th year, John Sher¬ 
man, gent, for some time a Captain in 
the Eastern battalion of the Suffolk regi¬ 
ment of Militia. He was appointed to 
the above commission at the first raising 
of this constitutional force. 

In Tavistock Place, Cheltenham, in his 
52d year, J. D. Kelly, esq. the of the pro¬ 
prietors of the Assembly Rooms at that 
place. 

In Norton-street, aged 33, Capt. John 
Lutmau, late of the Slat regiment. 

At Southampton, in the prime of life, 
Capt. Hoey, many years a resident of 
Bath; a gentleman well known in the 
fashionable world, and formerly a candi¬ 
date for the office of Arbiter Rlep^intmtum 
at Kingston Rooms, in that city. 


At Southampton, aged 38, Mr. James 
Gold, cabinet-maker. 

At Putney Hill, in his 36th year, Capt. 
E. L. Cioften, C. B. R.N. 

AtsExmouih. Major-gen. Charles Au- 
riol, youngest brother of Jas. Peter Annul, 
esq. of Paik-street, Park-lane, 

Jan. 28. In her fiOih year, suddenly, 
Elizabeth, the wife of Rich. Williams, esq.' 
of Stepney Green. 

At Stamford Hill, aged 73, Mrs. Jane 
Snaith. 

John Buckley, esq. of Nelsorf-square, 
brewer. 

Aged 68, Wm. Evelts Sheffield, esq. of 
the Polygon, Somers Town. 

Winchmnrc Hill, suddenly, in his 
73d year, W. Hadley, esq. 

Jau. 29, At To vil, near Maidstone, in 
1 his 52d year, James ilolkes, esq late ot 
Rochester, and formeily ou-_ if the Repre¬ 
sentatives of that city. 

John, son of Mr. Bradley, surgeon, of 
John-street, Berkeley-squalie. 

In Upper Kentish Town, John Jackson, 
esq. 

At Cheltenham, Pat. Maitland, esq. 
late of Calcutta. 

Jan. 30. In his 74th year, Mr. Wm. 
Drew, of Great Chesterfield street. 

Elizabeth, widow the late Col. Bell, of 
the Northumberland Militia. 

At Warren’s Cuuit, co. Cotk, in his 
68th year. Sir Augustus Warren, bart. 
fonnerly M.P. for the city of Cork. He 
is succeeded in title and estates by his 
eldest son, now Sir Augustus Warren, 
barr. 

Jan. 31. Rather suddenly, Warwick 
Lake, esq. He had been slightly indis¬ 
posed for some time; but the previous 
day had called to pay his respects to the 
Duke of York at St. James’s Palace. 

At Bourdeaux, Harriet, wife of Francis 
Evans, esq. and daughter of the late John 
Locke, esq. of Walthamstow. 

Miss Nieholls, sister of Nath. Nicholls, 
esq. of the Rectory Home, Qdiham. 

At Southend, Essex, Harriet, widow of 
the Rev. Thomas George Clare, late Rec¬ 
tor of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 

Aged 74, the rpliet of the late N. C. 
Corsellis, esq. of Woudfovd Bridge, Essex. 

Latvia. The relict of the Rev. Jas. 
Evans, Rector of St. Olave’s. 

At Hackney, aged 68, Sarah, widow of 
the late John Jones, esq. of Whitechapel. 

Berks.— At Bueklebury, in her 89th 
year, Mrs. Bushnell. She has left five 
daughters, 33 grand-children, and 46 great 
grand-children. 

Aged 88, Robert Hanson, esq. one of 
the oldest inhabitants of Reading. He 
has bequeathed 3000/. to the Corporation, 
in trust, for the augmentation of the Cha¬ 
rities in the borough of Portsmouth. 

Bucks, —- 
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Bucks.— At Cheshatn, aged 81, Mr. 
Philip Payne, who has left behind him 
nearly a hundred childien, grand-children, 
and great giarid-children. 

Kent. — In her GOih year, Elizabeth, 
wife of J. Ghrimes, of the Ship *Tavern, 
Woolwich. • 

Leicestershire. — At Billesden, : n his 
104th year, Mu Hugh Phillips. He has 
left sons, grandsons, and great grandsons, 
all residing at Leicester. 

0.7»>i,—At Arnbrosden, near Bicester, 
the Rev. Thomas Pardoe Matthews, M. A. 
formerly of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Vicar of Arnbrosden and of Ptddington, 
anil one of his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the county of Oxford. . 

Somerset .—At Bath, in his 70lh year,, 
Mr. John Ciauih, the Artist, and painter 
of the unique picture of the •' Deathaof 
Chattertnn,” now in the possession of Sir 
Jas. Winter Lake, hart. 

At Nelson’s Gardens, Bedminster, aged 
105, Mr. Giles Vickery. He was out a 
few days before his death, and retained 
his faculties to the last. 

Suffolk —At Easton, in his 75tb year, 
William Cotton, gent, the only surviving 
male branch of an ancient and respectable 
family, lung resideut in Suffolk. His 
ancestor John Cotton, esq. the second son 
of Sir Allen Cotton, kid. Lord Mayor of 
London in 1625, purchased Solum lodge, 
with the manor, park, and advoivMin, 
where he resided, and served the office of 
High Sheriff for the county in J644. On 
the night of the 17th of October, the house 
of Mr. Cotton was broken into by four 
men with their faces blacked, who with 
threats and imprecations pos-essed them¬ 
selves of very considerable property. 
Three of these men were appieliended, 
and are now in Ipswich Gaol, to take their 
trial at the. ensuing Assizes. The sudden 
and teirifle appearance of these villains 
by the bedside of Mr. Cotton, together 
with the idea of appearing against them at 
their trinl, made such a deep impression 
upon hi* mind, as to depress Ins spirits 
and impair his health (before tolerably 
good) that little doubt remains, but that 
he has been thus brought to a premature 
grave. This family bore for their arm«, 
Argent, on a fess, between two cotises 
Gules, three fleurs-de-lis Argent. 

In his 86th year, Wm. Tunmcr, gent, 
of Mcndlesham, Suffolk. 

At Brampton, aged 67, Jonathan Se¬ 
well, gent. 

Mrs Howell, the wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Howell, rector of Felsham. 

Surrey —-At Kingston, in her 80th year, 
Priscilla, widow of the late Mr. Jasper 
Taylor, oilman, of Holborn. 

Wills .—In his 91st year, at West Chol- 
derton, Mr. John Spring, formerly an emi¬ 
nent builder, lie made his own coffin 16 


years since, which remained in good pre¬ 
servation till his death; and he is now 
buned in it. 

Yorkshi-e— ln his 64th year, the Rev. 
G. Holden, LL. t). for forty years master 
of the free grammar-school at Horton, 
near Settle, during which period he edu¬ 
cated a treater number of Clergymen for 
the Establishment than most men in a si¬ 
milar situation. He was a man of high 
classical and mathematical attainments. 

Walts. —Maigaiet Davies, an inmate 
of Trowscoetl Hall, Gmlsford, Montgome¬ 
ryshire, at the age of 90. From this same 
parish Old Parr procured his second wife, 
when his age was 122. 

Scotland. —At KineD-houre, Perthshire, 
the Right Hon, Lady Place.—She wa9 tlm 
daughter of the late Kail of Aberdeen, ami 
the Lady of Edward Place, esq. of Skelton 
Grange, neaj York. 

Ir.F.r and.-— At Dublin, Major Sankey, 
one of the oldest Members of the Corpora¬ 
tion of that city. 

At Dublin, John Smyley, esq. Barrister 
at Law. 

Mr. Cooke Lucas, formerly a woollen- 
draper of Parliament-street, Dublin. 

James Stewart, esq. of Killyritoon.— 
He represented the county of Tyrone m 
Pa 1 1 lament 47 years. 

Abroad. —At Grenada, aged 23, Henry 
Larkins, esq. M. A. Bairister, Scholar of 
University College, Oxford, and likewise 
Scholar upon the Vmerian Foundation. 

At Demarara, Benjamin Clifton, esq. 
son-in-law of the late Mr. Thomas Boys, 
of St. Anne’s street, Westminster. 

At Bombay, Gen. J. Griffiths, Com¬ 
mandant of Artillery at that place. 

In the East Indies, Wm. Robert Burl- 
ton Bennett, e«q. nephew to the late, am! 
cousin to the present Viscount Galway. 

Feb. 1. Frances Maria, wife of Jos. 
Newell, esq. of Woolwich, niece of the 
late Col. Richard James, of Igbtham, 
Kent. 

Fco. 2, rti Devoushire-street, Qq^crt- 
sqtiare, aged 78, the relict of Kpv. Samuel 
Berdrnore, foimerly Head Master of the 
Charter House. 

At the British Museum, aged 77, Eliza¬ 
beth, wife of Jos. Planta, esq. F. 11. S. 
1’nncipal Librarian of that establishment, 

Feb. 4. In Parliament-street, Carotin)', 
wile of Christopher Ilndgson, e«q. a few 
days only after the birth of a son. 

Aged 16, Thomas, eldest son of Mr. 
Watts, merchant, of Cambridge.—The 
death of this promising youth was occa¬ 
sioned by being thrown from a spirited 
horse, which he was riding on the pre¬ 
ceding afternoon, near the Senate House, 
by which unfortuuate accident he was so 
dieadfully injured, that, after lingering 
about 20 hours, he expired. 

Feb, 6. At Luudhum Hall, Suffolk, in 

hi. 
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his 73d year, Jacob Whitbread, esq. — 
He served the office of High Sheriff fur 
Suffolk in 1795. 

Feb. 7. At Preesall, Lancashire, aged 
41, Thomas Bourne, esq. 

Feb. 9. At Mildenh.ill, Suffolk, aged 
74, Mrs. Biggs, the relict of Nicholas 
Biggs, gent. 

Feb. 10. At Dr. Lnngworthy’s Asylum, 
Kmg'dnwn House, Box, in Somersetshire, 
John Randall, aged 104 years, upwards 
of 69 of which he had been a'patient in 
that Institution, enjoying good buddy 
health, and working regularly in the gar¬ 
den until a few weeks prior to his death. 
He was an eaily riser, and was confined 
to his bed but a few days, in posse ssion of 
his retentive powers to the last. ' t 

In his (iOth year, Mr. Win. King, of 
Moulton, iu Suffolk. At four in the af¬ 
ternoon he rode to his Heath Fat in, wheic 


he was seized with a fit, and having reach¬ 
ed bis house, was put to bed, and died be¬ 
fore 11 o’clock, leaving a widow and 10 
children. 

Feb. 13. In Curzon-street, in her 80th 
year, Penelope, relict of the late Sir Rich. 
Rycrof., bart. of Penshurst, Kent, She 
was the youngest daughter of Richard 
Stonehewer, 1, L. D. ; was married in 
1759; and had issue fire sons and six 
daughters. 

Feb . 15. At Manchester, Mr. Thomas 
Felton, well known on the turf. iNot a 
horse of the least celebrity has started for 
the last 30 years for a plate, but he knew 
his merits and imperfections, and eould, 
with Jhe most astonishing precision, from 
memory, liace his pedigree and his sire’s 
and dam's perfoi malices. A few years 
ago he was considered t he best rider of a 
trotting matth in the kingdom 


TfIK AVERAGE PRICKS of Navigaiu.e Canal Shares and other Property, in 
Fib. 182! (to the 24lh), at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New Budge street,London— 
Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, 1S00 1 . ex Half-year’s Div. 7 51 . per Ann.— 
Coventry, 9t0/. Div. 44/. per Ann.— Birmingham, 550/. Div. 21/.— Neath, 420/. Div. 
25/, per Ann. 51 . Bonus. — Barnsley, 156/. ex Div. 4/. Half-year.—Swansea, 195/. ex 
Div. 12/.— Monmouth. 152. Div. 9/.—Grand Junction, 212/. 216/. ex Div. 4/. 1 Or. 
Half-year.— Dudley, 58/. ex Div. 1/. 10‘. Half-year. — F.ilesmere, 63/ 64/. ex Div. 3/. 

— Rochdale, 41/. Div. 2/. per Ann.—Grand Union, 24/. 10j. — Regent’s, ‘25/.—Wor¬ 
cester and Birmingham, 20/. to 21/. ex Div. 1/.—Kennel and Avon, 19/. ex Div. 18r. 

— Huddersfield, 13/. — Stratford, 10/.—Ashby-de la Zoueh, 11/. lOr. — West India 
Dock, 162/. ex Div. 51. Half-year. — London Dock, 97/. lOr. Half-year’s Div. 2/.— 
Globe Assurance, 117/. 10s. 118/. ex Div. 31. Half-year. — Imperial, 78/. to 80/. Div, 
2/. 5s. Half-year. — Albion, 40/. 2/. 10*.—Rock Assurance, \l. 18s, to 2/. — Hope 
Ditto, />/. 2s. 6d.— Eagle, 2/. 12jr. €d. — Westminster Gas Light Company, 61/. 10r. 
0 .0/. ex Half-year’s Div. 2/. — Nov Ditto, 10/. Premium. — City of London Ditto Ori¬ 
ginal, 20/. Premium ex Div. — Carnatic Stock, 77/. per Cent, cx Div. 21. Half-year. 


Meteorological Table for Feb. 1S21. By W. Cary, Strand. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s 'Ihermometcr. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 


Day of 
Month. 

8 o’clock 
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cloudy 
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30, 34 
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35 

55 
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,29 
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32 
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33 

,26 
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33 
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50 

33 

48 

45 
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14 
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35 
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,30 
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47 

50 

47 
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do dy 

15 

32 

36 

33 

,44 

Febl 

47 

52 
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1,1 
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32 
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,8* 
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38 

38 
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42 
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35 
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29 
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36 
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35 
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30 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Jan. 26, to Feb. 30, 1821. 


Christened. i 

Buried. 



r 2 and 5 

149 

50 and 60 

160 

Males - 967 >, ai . 

Males 758 1 

f AACI 

a 1 

, 5 and 10 

64 

60 and 70 

126 

Females - 849 4 181(3 

Females 751iS 


S } 

} 10 and 20 

4# 

70 and 80 

102 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 

371 

£ •< 

t 20 and 30 

101 

80 and 90 

61 

-- --r— 

V 


M I 

r 30 and 40 

154 

90 and 100 

12 

Salt j£\. per bushel; 4 \d. per pound. 


^ 40 and 50 

167 

100 

0 


AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending FtL.*uary 17, 1821. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 



Wheat 

R> 

e 

1 Barly 

| Oats 

1 Beaus 


J. 

d 

Sm 

d 

Sm 

d 

Sm 

dm 

5 » 

d. 

Middlesex 

57 

8 

33 

2 

25 

4 

22 

2 

31 

11 

Suriey 

57 

6 

30 

0 

23 

f. 

21 

6 

2» 

3 

Hertford 

55 

0 

00 

V 

24 

6 

20 

4 

30 

11 

Bedford 

57 

6 

38 

0 

23 

4 

20 

0 

30 

0 

Huntingdon 53 

0 

00 

V 

23 

4 

17 

5 

28 

1 

Norlhampt. 

56 

0 

00 

0 

22 

8 

17 

8 

27 

11 

Rutland 

59 

6 

00 

0 

25 

0 

19 

3 

32 

0 

Leicester 

55 

10 

00 

0 

25 

0 

20 

4 

43 

0 

Nottingham 57 

t\ 

34 

0 

26 

2 

19 

8 

36 

10 

Derby 

60 

1 

00 

0 

29 

10 

21 

2 

£4 

9 

Stafford 

54 

0 

00 

0 

27 

3 

20 

0 

41 

6 

Salop 

49 

9 

39 

6 

25 

3 

21 

1 

46 

2 

Hereford 

44 

0 

40 

0 

23 

4 

20 

2 

34 

1 

Worcester 

50 

4 

00 

0 

J7 

4 

23 

9 

3S 

4 

Warwick 

50 

4 

00 

0 

15 

4 

20 

O 

34 

8 

Wilts 

50 

1 

00 

0 

22 

11 

19 

10 

36 

0 

Berks 

58 

6 

00 

0 

23 

0 

20 

1 

33 

2 

Oxford 

53 

6 

00 

0 

22 

4 

20 

1 

30 

0 

Bupks 

61 

10J00 

0 

23 

7 

22 

6 

33 

4 

Brecon 

47 

4 00 

V 

24 

0 

17 

4 

00 

0 

Montgomery 50 

4|00 

0 

20 

4 

25 

1 

00 

0 

Radnor 

43 

7 

00 

0 

26 

9 

20 

0 

00 

0 

Essex 

53 

1 

l 2G 

0 

21 

5 

13 

8 

24 

10 

Kent 

51 

7 

30 

0 

23 

4 

20 

5 

28 

0 

Sussex 

52 

1 

JO 

0 

23 

10 

19 

OlUO 

0 


Aggregate Av« r.ige which governs Importa- 
lion 53 5133 ll|24 Iil7 !0[52 4j 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 


Wheat 
i. d 
56 7 


London 

2 , Jt.53 7 

Cambridge ) 

3 Norfolk *5 3; 

4 Lincoln ? 9 

York C 
Durham ) 55 >7 

Northuin. C 

6|Cuinberl. £ 56 5 
Westmor. 

7| Lancaster £ 52 ’ 8 
Chester 
8l Flint 
Denbigh 


Anglcsea 


52 11 


■47 3 


Carnarvon 
Merioneth 
Cardigan 
Pembroke 
C'armarth. 

|Glamorg;m 
Gloucester 
somerset 
VI o tun. 

Devon 
Cornwall 
Dorset ) I 

flaiits U !‘ 34 


Rye 
s. d. 

33 2 

27 8 
29 8 

28 0 

41 0 
43 9! 

34 1 


53 9 


34 


Barly Oats. 
i. d. s. d. 

25 Oil 9 8 

22 3:i6 0 
21 10*17 0 

23 8 J5 6 

27 0,21 4 

25 11 19 2 

26 11 20 3 


34 1 


25 8 


34 1 


■51 2|34 1 


16 2 


20 9 13 4 


24 8 18 11 

| 

23 3 16 6 

f 

22 3 20 3 


Pit ICE OF FLOUR, pur Sack, February 23, 50;. to 55s. 


OATMEAL, per Boll of 1401bs. Avoirdupois, February 17, 20;, 9d. 
AVERAGE PRICK of SUGAR, February 21, 36s. 2d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, February 23. 

Kent Bags. 21. 10;. to 4/. 10;. ‘ Kent Pockets. 21. 16;. to 4/. 15;. 

Sussex Ditto. 21. Or. to 2A 14r. Sussex Ditto. 21. 5s. to 31. 5s. 

Essex Ditto. 2/. 10;. to 3t. 10s. Essex Ditto. 21. 10;. to 41. 4i. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, February 23: 

St. James’s, Hay 4/. I Or. Straw 11. Hr. 6d. Clover 4/. 15;.—Whitechapel, IIav4/. 6 f. Oil. 
Straw 1/.14;.Or/. Clovei'5/.5;.—Smithfield, Hay4/.5 j. Or/. Straw It. 12;. Od. Clover 51. 5s. 


SMIT11FIELD, February 23. 


Beef.......4;. 0d. to 5s. 4 d. 

Mutton...4;. Od. to 5s. 8 d. 

Veal...4;. Od. to 6s. 4d. 

Pork. 3;. 8r/. to 5s. 4 d. 


COALS, February 23: Newcastle 31;. 0d. 


J sink the Offal—per stone of 8!bs. 

Lamb...0;. ()./. to 0;. Od. 

Head of Cattle at Market February{23 

Beasts...... 530 Calves 120. 

Sheep and Lambs 3,900 Pigs 120. 

1 39;. 9d.—Sunderland, 42;. 3d. to 00;. Od. 


TALLOW, per Stone, 81b. Town Tallow 58;. Od. Yellow Russia 53;. 

SOAP, Yellow 86;. Mottled 98;. Curd 19?;.-CANDLES, 10;. fid. per Doz. Moulds 12;. Od. 












RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. at their Old Established Office, Bank-Buildings', Cornhill. 
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MINOR CORRESBOJS J>£&CE. 


We assure our kind Correspondent TfW.'' 
that the £d!tor of the “ Illustrations” blears 
for the first time (March 5) of the favour 
intended him, by the' transmission of the 
valuable Letters for his Fourth Volume ; 
which will be thankfully received, and; rea¬ 
dily inserted.—The Letter sent for the Ma¬ 
gazine, which appears this Month, was in¬ 
stantly given to the Compositor, and the 
omission was entirely accidental,—such Let¬ 
ters having with us a decided preference.— 
For a further answer, we refer him to our 
“ Minor Correspondence,” in p. 9. 

K. H. remarks, that there is a village in , 
Wiltshire called Knoyle Odtertie, which pro¬ 
bably derived its name from H6diema t the 
nurse, mentioned by Mador,. in his His¬ 
tory of the Exchequer, as having lands in 
the neighbourhood of Mere, which were 
tillagcd. Knoyle Odicrne is the adjoining 
parish to that of Mere. Information re¬ 
specting this personage will much oblige 
tne writer. 

M. W. J. is informed, that it is the inten¬ 
tion of the Compiler of the Compendium of 
the Histories of tho several Counties, to 
publish them intire, in a separate form, after 
the whole has appeared in the Magazine. 

* In the Population Census to be taken 
after next Easter, Fah-niente (whose valu¬ 
able Letter on the Poor is printed in p. J ito) 
suggests, that it would he little additional 
trouble to make the following addition: 
“Resident Poor, not included in the above 
account, maintained entirely or in part hy 
Parish allowance; wherever their settlement 
may be.” 

We recommend Mr. John May .o slipw 
his curious Manuscript to any intelligent 
Physician or Chemist. 

We learn, by a Friend, that the Publica¬ 
tion reviewed in our Magazine for January, 
p. 63, on the “ Amusements of Clergymen,” 
is a new edition of a work*fentitled “ Three 
Dialogues on the Amusements of Clergy¬ 
men. London ; printed for B. and J. White, 
Fleet-street, 1 7i)6.” This was written by a 
very respectable Clergyman in Hampshire 
(deceased), who affixed a fictitious account 
of its origin. It is truly to be lamented, 
that such a method was adopted, and parti¬ 
cularly so by such a worthy character. 

Bedfordiensis hopes, that the Historian 
of Woburn will avail himself of the hint in 
our vol. XC. ii. p. 4H7* respecting Queen 
Elizabeth's Visit to Sir William Russell ; 
and the rather, as Hohosbed narrates an 
actual Visit of the Queen at Woburn Afc- 
bey in 1672; and the records of both will 
probably Lc found in the archives of the 
untient and noble family of Russell. For 
Dunstable and Luton, and some other 
Townships of less note, ample materials are 
to be found in the “ Bibliotheca Topogra- 
phica Britannica.” 

J. T. M. in a letter, dated March 4, says, 
“ Is reading the New Monthly Magazine for 


this present mtfnth, I was obliged, atp. 112, 
to doff ihy hat to an old acquaintance. After 
the first-transports of our meeting were over, 
I hailed him as a person well known to you, 
Mr. Urban, under the name of * Anecdotal 
Literature.* But 

* Hoi mihi, qttalis fcrat! quantum mutatiis ab tlto 

-Ilectorc !*. 

-‘ Qua causa indigna ;jnvenr>s 

Fcedavit vultus? aut cur luce rulneru cento” 

To drop the metaphor, the article under 
this title is taken from one in your Maga¬ 
zine, 1 aud from my pen; I should wish to 
see this accounted for: facts are the com¬ 
mon property of Authors and Editors, but 
not narration and observation already given 
to the world. And I take thl; opportunity 
of informing you, that, as ’I have -not dis¬ 
carded any of my family, I shall proceed 
against all kidnappers as the lair (of letters) 
directs.” 

A. Z. observes, “ Hie Dunne mentioned 
by D’Avenant, p. 124, is evidently a Don of 
a different description from Dun the hang¬ 
man ; the latter’s visits were never repeated; 
the former’s were very frequent, particu¬ 
larly at a Poet’s door.” 

0.0. P.T. states, that he saw the curious 
fragment of London Wall, upon Tower 
Hill, a few days ago, as founded hy the Em¬ 
peror Constantine ; and he really hopes that 
this City may l>e induced to allow this ves¬ 
tige of the antient fortification to remain, 
particularly when it is considered that many 
noble specimens of wall still remain to this 
day in many of our English cities. 

T. R. says, “ From the information given 
to me by a lady who knew Farinelli at Bo¬ 
logna, and who has sung with him in pri¬ 
vate at that city, after he quitted Spain, I 
am enabled to answer a part of the enquiries 
of your Correspondent, p. 40. Two of the 
songs which were uniformly called for by 
Philip V. were, * Pallido il sole,’ and ‘ 11 
Uossignole.’ Carlo Bros chi, when he first 
made his appearance in Italy as a singer, 
was known by the appellation of * II Ra- 
gazzo,* the hoy. He was afterwards protect¬ 
ed by a Counsellor Farino, from which cir¬ 
cumstance he took the name of Farinello, as 
it will be seen spelt in the Operas composed 
by I T osse, Porpora, &c. Ilis contemporary 

* Senesino,’ was so called from being a native 
of Sienna, his family name being * Ber¬ 
nardo.’ ” 

M. W. J. is referred for an account of a 
curious Picture at Eppiag Place, to vol. 
LIX. I 003 , LXXXII. t. 30. 437* 

Sawstonilnsis will find a full account of 
Sawston in our vol. LXXXV. pp. 25. 120. 
225. We are obliged to him for the cu¬ 
rious Letter of Sir Thomas Whorwood. 

Our Correspondent from Cowbridge is 
informed, that the Plate of St. Douutt's 
Church and Castle is in forwardness. The 
Beauprfe Porch shall also be attended to. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


MA Urban, March 1. 

S the subject of the Poor Bates 
is of general interest, and likely 
soon to come again before the Lpgis- 
lature. it may not be improper to turn 
the attention of your Readers to it, 
by some remarks on the prevalent 
complaints made against this provi¬ 
sion for the Poor, and on the reme¬ 
dies suggested. That this tax is a 
great grievance is certain', so great as 
in some particular places to exceed 
all the other direct imposts of the 
State: but still exaggeration in de¬ 
scribing it is not unusual. It is some¬ 
times stated at eight millions per ann. 
Now it appears (from the Report of 
the Select Committee on the Poor 
Laws, printed by order of the House 
^of Commons, July 4, 1817), that in 
the year euding March 25, 1815, the 
money raised in England and Wales, 
by Poor Rales ana other * Rates, 
amounted to 7,068,9991.; of which 
sura 5,072,0281. were expended for 
the maintenance of the Poor. Thirty 
years before, the annual expenses, oil 
account of the Poor, were little more 
than two millions: but in those thirty 
years, taxation, the produce of land, 
the income of the country, the price 
of necessaries and commodities, have 
all increased in a greater proportion 
tiian the Poor Rates, taken generally 
throughout the kingdom. My mean¬ 
ing is, that a Rate of five millions in 
1815, was not a greater burden upon 
the national property (its increased 
value being considered), than two 
million* in 1785, which sum would 
then go as far in maintaining the 
Poor as five millions in 1815, on ac¬ 
count of the increase in the price of 
provisions. I ain inclined to think 
that, though the number of paupers 
has increased beyond the proportion- 
able increase of the population, yet 

* Church Rales, County Rates, High¬ 
way and Militia, Report, p. 5. 


paupers individually do not receive, 
at least in populous places, as much 
as they formerly did, in proportion to 
the price of the articles of life. 

, Another matter to be considered 
is, that the^oor are the instrument 
by which a nation makes great exer¬ 
tions, naval* and military, in com¬ 
merce and manufactures: and after 
the unprecedented exertions made by 
this country in all ways for the last 
thirty years, it is naturally to be ex¬ 
pected that many Pobir, front infir¬ 
mity and disability, should continu¬ 
ally drop for support upon the com¬ 
munity | and that upon a sudden ces¬ 
sation or relaxation of these exer¬ 
tions (which took place in conse¬ 
quence of the Peace), many should 
be thrown out of work. It must also 
be recollected, that during the period 
above mentioned, not only has the 
property, which was in existence, 
been augmented in value, but much 
new property has been created in ad¬ 
dition (exempted from the Poor 
Rate); for instance, the profits of 
all minerals, except coal, floating ca¬ 
pitals in trade, and funded property. 
The cessation of payments to Militia 
men’s wives has in some degree exo¬ 
nerated the bounty Rate, at the ex¬ 
pense of the Poor Rate. 

All these considerations appear to 
me to diminish the pecuniary griev¬ 
ance of the Poor Rate. But its mo¬ 
ral effects are stated, and with too 
much reason, to be pernicious. This 
principle of a compulsory provision, 
it is said, divests charity of the cha¬ 
racter of benevolence, and produces 
no gratitude, but on the contrary, 
discontent; relaxes industry, and leads 
to dependence, and importunate beg¬ 
gary, and to incalculable mifftry, by 
creating an unlimited demand on funds 
which cannot be perpetually aug¬ 
mented *. Yet, surely this is a 

See Parliam. Rep. p. 4. 

strained 
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■trained and theoretical description 
of the matter, rather than a practical 
one. The increase and burden,of the 
Poor ecre alluded to in IQ99, fiy 
King William, ia a. Speech froth the 
Throne ; and, iufhe preamble o| the 
isth and 14th Charles II.» and never 
more strongly than in the Acts passed 
in Queen Elizabeth's time for the ex- 
press purpose (whether the result has 
been successful or not is another 
question) of remedying these griev¬ 
ances. The truth is, *• we shall al¬ 
ways have the poor with us;" it is 
one of the conditions of humanity. 
The burden will be felt more or lest 
at different times by different parts of, 
the community, in consequence of the 
course of uncontrollable events: and 
it is impossible to administer relief 
without creating a want and increased 
demand for it. It must be acknow¬ 
ledged, that the payments to Militia 
men’s wives have diminished the shame 
and disgrace of pauperism, and the 
eking out labourers' wages from the 
Rates is a great abuse of the general 
system of relief. Still, in these and 
other instances, the valid objection 
in my mind, is to the execution, and '■ 
not to the principle, of the Law. 

It is a mistake to affirm that 
the law of compulsory provision for 
the Poor is either “ new or peculiar 
to Great Britain*.” Tithes, from 
the time of their institution (whether 
in the 9th or 10th century), were of 
this description. The primitive Chris¬ 
tians, at i heir public assemblies, re¬ 
membered the Poor, each act ordihg 
to his ability: and public opinion 
probably made this contribution a 
real tax, as at this day in Scotland. 
Nor is there, I believe, a single Eu¬ 
ropean country, in wfiich voluntary 
charity supplies a sufficient fund for 
the Poor. True it is the tax is not 
paid directly as in England i but after 
the benevolences are exhausted, the 
State makes up the deficiency (iu 
Protestant and Roman Catholic coun¬ 
tries) out of the produce of the gene¬ 
ral taxes, raised by compulsory as¬ 
sessment. I understand, that at Rot¬ 
terdam 4 or 5000 Poor (a twelfth 
part of the population) fall in winter 
time upon the Government taxes for 
support: and at Amsterdam a still 
greater nnmber, in proportion to the 
large population of that immense 

* Partisan. Report, p. 4. 


town. At Brunei#, in Germany, and 
ia Swita#r)aad, the same system pre- 
■ vajlfi of.\sdp>‘fWs from the State to 
the, Pooq distributed through the 
Clergy, of,,different persuasions, or 
Directors appointed for the several 
districts, or Regents of particular in¬ 
stitutions! and in the twelve arron- 
disemeats of the City of Paris, as 
many as 80,000 individuals have at 
one time been receiving relief at their 
own houses, in addition to the publie 
Establishments, particularly thi Hos¬ 
pital, or rather town, called the Sal- 
petriere , containing .more than six 
thousand females. Large funds for 
these charities are no doubt afforded 
by voluntary. benevolence, and by 
testamentary - bequests, which are 
sometimes a condition of obtaining 
priestly absolution, and by. 1 the ec¬ 
clesiastical revenues#-'but.these re¬ 
sources are not found' sufficient in 
populous place* 

At Liege and Verviers in the Ne¬ 
therlands, large manufacturing towns, 
it is said numbers perished in the streets 
from famine, in the winter of 1840: 
and whoever has witnessed the impor¬ 
tunities of the swarms of wretched 
mendicants in that neighbourhood, 
must acknowledge that there are al¬ 
ternatives worse than a compulsory 
provision for the Poor. 

•There are 'some obvious benefits 
arising from it; for instance, the bur¬ 
den is equally laid upon persons of 
property, according to their ability; 
while in voluntary contributions the 
richest are not always found the most 
charitable: and the Poor Rate in 
England has no doubt helped to melt 
into the mass of society hordes of gip- 
seys,beggars,robbers,andfree-booters, 
who in former times lived wildly on 
I he publick, to the terror and annoy¬ 
ance of peaceable persons. 

In a word, although the Poor Rates 
in England are a heavy pecuniary 
burden, and some bad moral effect# 
flow from the system, we have only 
a choice of grievances. The burden 
is, perhaps, not greater than in other 
countries (in which the money is raised 
differently), not greater than we ought 
to bear, and must bear, in some shape 
or other, unless we would see the 
Poor perishing with cold, nakedness, 
and hunger, at oar doors. Experience 
does not hold out reasonable expec¬ 
tations that voluntary charity will 
supply adequate relief; if it would. 
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the burden would fell'*«! tfsiveljr bn 
the charitable, which - f# ^u»JuW in 
principle i and in point or'pradijcb,' 
the probability it that tbefund* would 
not, in the way of benevolence;,be 
adminiitered with ah much carel fru¬ 
gality, and discrimination, as th<^ are 
under the present system, with all its 
faults. At all events, there are no 
grounds for concluding that the vo¬ 
luntary payments on the whole would 
be leas than the present compulsory 
assessments. And if the amount of 
money distributed should not be les¬ 
sened, the pecuniary burden and the 
moral grievance would remain as, at 
present: some benefit would arise to 
certain individuals at the expense of 
others, but none to the community* 
at large. 

These observations relate to the 
principle only of the Ratei for, in 
the administration of relief every one 
will agree that the funds should be 
apportioned as equally and economi¬ 
cally as possible among proper claim¬ 
ants, with sound discrimination, after 
the strictest serntiny and examination 
of each particular case; and that va¬ 
grancy and mendicity should he 
stopped and punished, and no relief 
given to the able-bodied, without 
work being exacted in return. Let 
it be remembered, that these objects 
were expressly designed to be effected 
by the Statute of Elizabeth, which 
was not framed by theoretical men 
from any refinement in policy, but 
grew out of actual circumstances, and 
was an effort to meet difficulties which 
the country had attempted to prevent 
or cure by other means in vain. 

(To be continued.) Far-nieWtx. 


Mr. Urban, March 2. 

HE following Account of the 
Red River Settlement, near Lake 
Winnipeg in British North America, 
is taken from a Tract drawn up with 
the view of inducing Settlers to esta¬ 
blish themselves on the Red River, 
and likely to become an advanced 
post of great importance, with refer¬ 
ence to the enlightening and convert¬ 
ing the Indian Tribes: 

The territory named Ossinoboia 
is situated on the West and South 
of the great Lake Winnipeg. It is 
watered by considerable streams, and 
extends from Int. 52° 3O' Southward, 
to the boundary of the United Slates, 
near the source of the Misvisippi. 


acmemenit i\orm America* u/ 

The climate is remarkably salubrious. 
The general aspect of the country it 
level; varied only by hill* of gentle 
acclivity, except where the steep 
banks'of rivers intervene i and it'lies 
ona basis of limestone, which is here, 
as in motJ; other parts of the world, 
the concomitant of a fertile soil. To 
the Eastward of the Red River, and 
near the shores of the Lake, is a wood 
country ; but to the Westward there 
are vast tracks of open grassy plains, 
which are frequented by innumerable 
herds of buffaloes. Every species of 
agricultural produce common to Bri¬ 
tain may be cultivated with success. 
This territory is included within the 
charter of tlfe Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany, to whom, the property of the 
Crown is granted by the Crown. The 
Company have lately conveyed a part 
of their territory for the purpose of 
settling, reserving only their exclu¬ 
sive right to the fur trade. A Settle¬ 
ment was commenced in the autumn 
of ISIS, in consequence of this grant, 
at the confluence of the Red and Os- 
siniboyne Rivers. In this Settlement 
crops of every kind have been abun¬ 
dant. The spontaneous produce of 
the country, in fish and buffalo meat, 
is very great. 

In order to carry more completely 
into effect the views of the Settle¬ 
ment intended by the Company, it is 
in contemplation to lay out a number 
of townships adjacent to the Lake 
and the principal navigable Rivers $ 
each to be three miles broad in front, 
anl. to extend back about five miles, 
so as to contain at least 10,000 acres 
of land. Townships will be granted 
on the sole condition of a stipulated 
number of Sellers being established on 
the land, within a limited period \ or 
a township may be purchased for 400/. 
One half of the money arising from 
the sale of townships, within 20 years, 
is to be vested in trustees, as a fund 
applicable to the general improve¬ 
ment of the Colony. The trustee* 
are to have power to assign 200 acres 
out of every township for the sup¬ 
port of a Clergyman, and 50 acres for 
that of a Schoolmaster *. A. H. 


Mr. Urban, March S. 

HE following account of Clim¬ 
ner Place, and Wayland Smith, 
Berks, chiefly extracted from Mr. 


* See Church Mis. Report, 1820. 

Ly sens’* 
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Lysons’s ** Magna Britannia/’ will 
be perused with interest hjljw mdL 
niirers (apd wko is not jfoObe W 
lightful Romance of u Kenilworth/* 
•o.generally attributed to Sir'Walter. 
Scott. . ' ' . N". ft. S. 

Cumner, in ,the hundred of, Hor¬ 
nier and deanery of Abingdon* lie* 
about three mile* nearly West of Ox¬ 
ford. It i* built on the brow of a 
bill, commanding an extensive view 
over the Counties of Oxford and 
Gloucester. The manor belonged, 
from a very early period* to the ab¬ 
bot and convent of Abingdon. Cum- 
ner-house, which had been always re¬ 
served in the hands of the abbots, as 
a place of retirement iu case of sick¬ 
ness or plague at Abingdon, was 
granted by Henry V^I. to Thomas 
Penthecost, alias Rowland, the last 
abbot* for life. After his death, it 
was the scat of Anthony Forster , esq. 
who lies buried in Cumner Church. 
His epitaph represents him as a very 
amiable man, very learned, a great 
musician, builder, and planter; but 
his character stands by no means clear 
of the imputation of having been ac¬ 
cessary to the murder of the Countess 
of Leicester, at bis own house at 
Cumner, whither she was sent for 
that purpose by her husband. Sir 
Richard Ferney, one of the Earl’s 
retainers, was the chief agent in this 
horrid business. He was assisted by 
a villain who, being afterwards ap¬ 
prehended for a different cause, ac¬ 
knowledged the above murder, and 
was privately destroyed. Verncy is 
reported to have died about the same 
time iu a deplorable manner*. A 
chamber is shown in the mined man¬ 
sion, which adjoins the church-yard 
at Cumner, called lhd‘ Dudley-Cham¬ 
ber, where the Countess is said to 
have been murdered, and afterwards 
thrown down stairs, to make it ap¬ 
pear that her death was accidental T. 
She was buried at Cumner, hut her 
jbocl'y was afterwards removed to St. 
Mary’s Church in Oxford. 

The manor of Cumner.was granted 
in 1546 to George Owen, esq. and 
John Bridges, M. 1). and passed after¬ 
wards to Anthony Forster abovc- 

* See Ashmole’s Berks. 

f Dngdale mentions the Countess of 
Leicester's death, as happening at Mr. 
Forster’s house at Cumner, by a fall down 
stairs, “ as’turns said.’'— Baronage, vol. II. 


mentioned;" tt'now belongs to the 
Eari qf. Ahjnj^qp, in .whose family it 
fyis been jfyrraany years. 

Par 191 the old mansion, which was 
formerly the abbots’ place* is fitted 
up in a farm-house. The shell of the 
remainder, though in a styte of dila¬ 
pidation, is nearly entire. Over a 
chimney-piece, in one of the rooms, 
are the arms of the abbey of Abing¬ 
don, a lion rampant, and some other 
coals. Some part of it appears to 
have been rebuilt after the Reforma¬ 
tion* by Mr.Forster* who placed over 
the great gate, at the entrance of the 
court, in the front of the house, the 
following inscription: 

“JANUA VITA VERBUM DOMINI. ANTONIOS 
FORSTER, 1575 J.” 

This mansion, which was the rec¬ 
torial house, is held oil lease, under 
the Earl of Abingdon, together with 
the great tythes. 

Wayland Smith. 

About a mile Westward from White 
Horse Hill, is a mutilated Druidical 
remain, bearing the appellation of 
fV’ayland Smith. A singular tradition 
is connected with this name; for the 
peasants in the neighbourhood relate 
that this mysterious spot was formerly 
inhabited by an invisible blacksmith, 
who good-naturedly shod any horse 
that was left here, provided a piece 
of money was deposited at the same 
time to reward the labours of the 
workman. The remains of this ves¬ 
tige of antient custom indicates its 
having been a large Cromlech ele¬ 
vated on a barrow, and surrouuded 
by a circle of upright stones. 

Ancient Anecdotes , Sfc. 
from Valerius Maximus, 
by Dr. Carey* West Square. 

(Continued from p. 136.^ 

B Y no nation was greater respect 
paid to old age, than by the 
Lacedasmonians; of which a remark¬ 
able instance publicly occurred at 
Athens. — While a Lacedsmonian 
en bassy was in that city, an aged 
Athenian came into the crowded 
theatre, where be could not obtain 
a seat among his fellow citizens. But, 
having made his way to the. part 
where the Lacedaemonian embassa¬ 
dors sat, they all instantly rose to pay 

| Bibliotheca Tup. Brit. IV. 19. 

him 
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him reipect, fend accommodated him 
with the beat aeat iq the apace al¬ 
lotted for their reception.—>Thir con¬ 
duct *o delighted the audience, that 
they immediately testified theirlap- 
probation by loud peals of univCTsal 
applause: —on which occasion, one 
of the embassadors is said to have 
observed, that the Athenians well 
knew what was right, though they 
did nut choose to practise it.— Lib. 
4, 5, eft. 1 • 

A noble Iras/ <>f steady attachment 
and generous self-dcvotiou was dis¬ 
played by Servius Terentius, a friend 
of Decimus Brutus, one of the party 
who killed Julius Ciesar. — When 
Marc Antony, at the head of a uu- • 
mernus army, had rendered himself 
formidable to the state, Brutus was 
declared a public enemy by that same 
senate who had recently extolled him 
to the skies, as a glorious tyrannicide. 
He was soon abandoned by his troops, 
and, with a slender escort, was endea¬ 
vouring by (light to escape beyond 
the reach of Marc Antony, who bad 
sent a party of horsemen in pursuit 
of him. But, his speed being sur¬ 
passed by that of his pursuers, he 
had the mortification to learn that 
they were rapidly approaching him : 
and, to elude their pursuit, he sought 
shelter in the obscurity of some dark 
recess, accompanied by his faithful 
friend Terentius.—The horsemen ar¬ 
rive: they burst in upon the fugi¬ 
tives ; when Terentius, taking advan¬ 
tage of the darkness, picseuts him¬ 
self to them, as Brutus—hoping, by 
that pious artifice, to save Brulus’es 
life at the expense of his own. The 
leader of the party, however, hap¬ 
pening to recognise him, spared his 
life, and contented himself with kill¬ 
ing Brutus.— Lib. 4, 7, 6. 

A trait of generosity, of a different 
kind, is recorded of Fabius Maximus, 
the celebrated general, who, in the se¬ 
cond Punic war, saved Rome from de¬ 
struction, by judiciously manoeuvring 
with Hannibal, instead of suffering 
him to join battle. — Fabius had 
agreed with Hannibal on an exchange 
of prisoners, with a proviso, that, in 
rase of a greater number being re¬ 
leased on either side, a pecuniary ran¬ 
som should be paid for the supernu¬ 
meraries, at a certain stipulated rate. 
—The number of the Roman prison¬ 
ers proving to be the greater, Fabius 
wrote to the aeoate, to make provi- 


stab for tbs payment of the ransom. 
Bat that assembly, after long and re¬ 
peated debates on the subject, show¬ 
ing little disposition to fulfill the 
agreement, because concluded with¬ 
out their sanction; Fabius felt indig¬ 
nant at such shameful tergiversation 
in a business in which he considered 
his own personal honor to lie at stake, 
as well as that of the republic. He 
therefore dispatched his son to Rome, 
with orders to sell his estate; paid 
to Hannibal the produce of the sale, 
and redeemed the public faith at his 
own private expense.— Lib. 4, 8, 1. 

• It may, in this transaction, be 
curious to ndtice the value set on 
men and land at. the period in ques¬ 
tion, viz. about two hundred ana fif¬ 
teen years before the birth of Christ. 
—According to Livy (22, 24), (he 
number of prisoners to be ransomed 
was two hundred and forty-seven; 
the price, two pounds and a half of 
silver per head : and the estate, ac¬ 
cording to Valerius, consisted of only 
seven Jugera , which (if I calculate 
right) was somewhat less than four 
English acres and a half: whence we 
may conclude, that an English acre, 
even ot poor infertile land (for such 
that of Fabius is described) was, at 
that time, worth at least one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-six pounds of silver: 
—this, however, on the supposition 
that the estate alone produced the 
whole sum required—a fact, which 
neither Valerius nor Livy has directly 
asserted. 

(To be continued.) 

Mr. Uanair, 

t 

N reply to the Letter of “ An Ori¬ 
ginal Subscriber’' (p. 130), con¬ 
cerning the conclusion of Mr. Big¬ 
land’s Genealogical Collections for 
Gloucestershire, ! beg to observe, 
that I shall always feel the greatest 
pleasure in forwarding, so far a* 1 am 
able, any literary measure which re¬ 
gards that line and opulent County, 
from two powerful motives; one, be¬ 
cause I hold its liberal and enlighten¬ 
ed inhabitants in high respect and 
gratitude; the other, on account of 
its connexion with the noble repre¬ 
sentatives of the Clares Earls of Glou¬ 
cester, and Bohuns Earls of Hereford, 
namely, the Staffords [Dukes of Buck¬ 
ingham], from whom I am descend¬ 
ed; Maud, daughter of Sir Humphrey 

Stafford, 
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■preceding,~-A dis- 

-- and.in the 

eveh^of lfitf plaa bding Approved, I 
would, hi the name of no)? self and the 
Punishers, gratuitously furnish every 
Subscriber, who requested it, upon 
the conclusion of the Work*/ with a 
full copy of the Epitaphs relating to 
his family (so far as such Eptiaphs 
form part of Mr, Bigland’s BISS.) for 
entry in the “ Family Bible.", 

Yours, Be. T. D. Fosbroke. 

P. S. Your Correspondent has 
called me Editor of the “ British Mo- 
machism," whereas I am $ole author 
of that Work. 


Stafford^ wife of John J 

lord of the manor <of Craitjfcfd St; 
Andrew’S) co. Nortfaaimwir, being 
mother of Edward or Gerard, father 
of John, father of Robert, father of 
Ritfiard, father of John, father of 
Richard) father of John,*' father of 
Edward, father of William, father of 
Thomas, father of William, father of 
Thomas-Dudley, now living. 

With regard to the Continuation 
of Mr. Bigland’s Work; the “ Monu¬ 
mental Collections" have been for 
some time in my hands, and I am pre- 

I iared to proceed, at soon as the Pub- 
ishers feel themselves authorized by 
means of a sufficient” subscription, 
barely to repay the ex pence*. The 
Work was begun in*such a costly 
form, that the sum required for au 
uniform conclusion of it must una¬ 
voidably be large i but I should feel 
no objection to a cheaper form, if 
more agreeable to the Subscribers. 
Your Correspondent - says, “If ex- 
pence has hitherto delayed the com¬ 
pletion, might not the 'matter be 
given in a more contracted scale, still 
retaining the great body of genea¬ 
logical materials?" I apprehend, that 
he alludes to the measure of abbre¬ 
viation, which I observed in respect 
to the City Epitaphs, and which, for 
the consideration of the original Sub¬ 
scribers, I here repeat from the Pre¬ 
face to the History of Gloucester 
City, p. vi.: 

“The plan adopted bas been to give 
the names, ages, tidies, offices, families, 
obits, ever; thing of title-deed bearing : 
omitting the endless repetition of * Here 
ties the body,* See. but proceeding at once 
to the name, and converting * Departed 
thujife with a long piper kite tale of 
dates in large letters, to plain ‘died,* and 
Arabic numerals. Eulogies, no longer of 
interest, because the parties are forgotten, 
am Sometimes suppressed; but those 
with it) the memo?; of the existing genera¬ 
tion Ota retained, as are those relating to 
peiisent qf rank fit to bead a pedigree 
with ecial. Persons who are not recorded 
to have filled offices in the .state or City 
are tabled; Jjut in do case has any ge¬ 
nealogical <j>r biographical incident been 
omitted, wf coarse, every purpose of 
utility has been preserved." 

With regard to appearance, the 
only difference would be, that the 
tabled columns would be more iu the 

* There is another earlier connexion 
with the Staffords. 


serve, that they are anxiotut to complete 
the Work; but having no sets to vend, 
they would not be justified'in preceding 
further, without having first obtained the 
countenance of at least one hundred Sub. 
tcribers.—It is proposed to publish the 
remaining parishes iu Parts at 1 Or. 6d. 
each; and uo money is required in advance. 

The followiug twenty-six Names are all 
that have as yet been received t 

His Majesty’s Library. The Society of 
Antiquaries, London. Trinity College 
Library, Oxford. The Old Birmingham 
Library. William Bedford, Esq. F.S.A.; 
Thomas Benn, Esq. Rugby; W. Ben- 
tham. Esq. F.S.A. j William Bray, Esq. 
Treas. S. A. ; Rev. Mr. Coxwell, Alding¬ 
ton ; Edward Chinn, Esq. Clifton; John 
Dent, Esq. M.P. ; Thomas Fisher, K,q. 
2 copies j Rt. Hon. T. Grenville, M. P.; 
William Hamper, Esq.; Sir R. C. Hoare, 
Bart. F.R.S. See. ; Hon. W. H. Irby; John 
Lane, Esq. F.S.A. King’s Bromley ; Rev. 
Daniel Lysons, F.R.S. F.S.A. j John Ni¬ 
chols, Esq. F.S.A. j Tlioinas Pares, Esq. 

,F.S.A. Hopewell Hall, Derbyshire; Tho¬ 
mas Lister Parker, Esq. Browsholme; T. 
Phillipps, Esq. F.S.A. Middle-hill; Ro¬ 
bert Ray, Esq.; Messrs. Rodwell and 
Martin; Earl Spencer, K.G.; Messrs. 
Washboum and Son, Gloucester, 2 co¬ 
pies j Clement Winatanley, Esq. 

Aa all the unsold Copies of Mr. Big- 
land’a unfinished Work were destroyed 
by a calamitous Fire in 1803, those in the 
bauds of the Subscribers will, \f completed, 
of ."'tune become of great value, on ac¬ 
count of the paucity of the Sets, and the 
impossibility of reprinting (with any pros¬ 
pect of reimbursement) that, voluminous 
Portion of the Work which is already in 
the hands of the Publick. It is therefore 
confidently hoped, tbst such Gentlemen 
as are fortunately possessed of the Por¬ 
tion already printed will become Sub¬ 
scribers to the Continuation of the County 
Parishes. 


Mr 
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Mr. Crbam, MmtcK t. it jle,/supported by ocl 

T HE 'viftijo of Ctridex^ is iK lumas. with capital* an 
(tinted about nx mile* South- form in their general cl 
east of the City of Oxford* ch an slightly varied in their 
.derated ridge of ground communi- This part,of the buildii 
eating with hhotover HilL The num- by a window above the 


style* supported by octangular co¬ 
lumn*. with capital* and mute* uni- 
form in their general character* but 
•lightly varied in their moulding*. 
This part,of the building is lighted 
by a window above the w«t porch* 
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-containing the Bptsco* 
attached to the *ec df 
b#tfat<Huded ttructtfrct 
tV* Chitfnh M the* Baht* 
of the dltage. tit 1* 
do, hhf^&Wbwilt 
the'yea* JOTS« with 

of a ptessfpg'wnd ex* 
rt* it dews njet furnish 
of remark, ft occupies 
f a former palace* built by 
aft la 1685* which atood but 
a y*ry?Jfrort time, a* it was destroyed 
in titt Civil war* by the Hoyaliata, 
that’ll might not afford accomoda- 
ttc$b$p^thfl Paiiiamentary forces s Sir 
*?i> o&fijtrdioer, the King’* Solicitor 
ff | l * » pK at the same time destroying 
WHduvvelonging to himaelf* on the 
nSi^e of Ihc Church. 
J^jdmlden Church (tee Plate I.) ia 
s4*4$$|fOT end interesting edifice « its 
efbcttpp’appears to have taken place 
ip th« infancy of the Pointed style, 
andftdnire the total exclusion of the 
Norman architecture had been effect¬ 
ed*’Ua we find these two dissimilar 
styles Mended in several instances in 
tbi* building. The plan is regular 
apd> unbroken, consisting of a nave 
and aide ailes, N. and S. transepts, and 
a dnneel, with a square tower at the 
iatefsectiun ot the atles. It has three 
eutteuoes, on the North and South 
siduii and at the West end, the two 
la(for being under porches, which ap¬ 
peal* to have been built with tne 

K s doorways to each 
ropUd character, with 
i otfjeacb aide. The 
:e tp, the C|inrch (tee 
s to the pretent Po~. 
oils example of Miq 
oruam^ntud sertneir- 
id being protected by, 
i the iojuHea of thq 
a very perfect state* 
or three instances* 
hat assailed it. The 
Dtp *» also semicir* 
i: that on the North 
is under a 'pointed arch. The nave 
is divided Irons the side ailes by a 
range of three arches of the Pointed 
firsr Mso Mauk, 1*121. 

<> 


and-by a oarrow window at the West 
end sf teth side aile; the heads ol 
these windows vary* one being point¬ 
ed, and the other semi-circular * but 
from the- traces of repairing about 
the latter* I suspect it has assumed 
its preaent appearance through un¬ 
skilful workmanship. On the South 
side are a range of three lancet 
arched windows* above them a win¬ 
dow of two lights* of a later era of the 
pointed arch * and another between 
the South porch and West end of the 
South aile, alto of two lights. The 
North aile has three pointed windows, 
with mulliona and tracery, but not 
particularly remarkable. The clere¬ 
story has two small windows on each 
side* and the transepts one window 
each * that in the Southern is mean * 
the window of the North transept is 
handsome. The arch at the East end 
of the nave* under the tower, is point¬ 
ed* with a chevron or zig-zag orna¬ 
ment round it* at each angle of the 
piers which support the arch, are two 
•mall columns, with varied capitals. 
The chancel is the woik of a more 
recent period of the Pointed style* 
having a handsome window at the 
East end, and two of an uniform cha¬ 
racter on each side. 

The font is of a cylindrical figure, 
large size, and quite plain. 

This Church dbes not contain any 
nntieut monuments or brasses* a few 
fragments of stained-glass are remain¬ 
ing in two of the windows of the 
North aile, and in the East win¬ 
dow. 

The interior dimensions of Cuddes- 
doo Churph are as follow i length 
from West to Bast (exclusive of 
porch) 104 feet* width from North 
fo South* 8ft febt*. ^ogth of tran¬ 
sput!* 53 feqt§ , inchs» and width 15 
feat-, jV . 

The t«w«« contains a peal of six 


lb the chancel a're the mural mo¬ 
numents of two Bishops, with the 
following inscriptions [m Homan ca¬ 
pitals] : 

“ The 
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but also that it should be patted 
fruin one subject to the other, with 
the least possible exposure to the air. 
Theipractice of charging the lancet 
will/the fluid and then taking it, per¬ 
haps a considerable distance, and, of 
course at the expense of much time, 
is always to be avoided t as it is to 
be feared, the incisions are sometimes 
made when all the virtue is evapo¬ 
rated, and the lancet even dry. •When¬ 
ever, therefore, it can be done, it is 
most desirable that the lymph should 
be immediately transferred from one 
subject to the other. Where, how¬ 
ever, this cannot be accomplished, 
* the fluid may hr preserved in a phial 
properly stopped. Another caution 
essential to ultimate success, is, to 
preterve the pustules unbroken : every 
precaution should be taken to prevent 
injury to the part, und all friction 
carefully guarded against : it might 
even be desirable, that, uutil they be¬ 
gin to dry up, the usual dress should 
he laid aside, and something more 
loose and simple adopted, if it be 
the intention subsequently to inocu¬ 
late with the variolus, two or three 
months should intervene, that the 
Vaccine may take its full effect on the 
constitution, before the other is in¬ 
troduced. 

Were these simple precautions duly 
attended to (and it is in tbe power of 
every mother and nurse to see that 
they are), and experienced practi¬ 
tioners always employed, there would 
be every reason to hope for a suc¬ 
cessful issue to the operations. M.S. 


“ The Rev. Charles Moss, Bp. of Oxford, 
died the I6ih of December, 1811, 
aged 49 years. 

He was the eldest son of Charles Moss, D.D. 
Bishop of St. David's, 
and afterwards of Bath and Wells, 
and of Mary his wife, 
one of the daughters of 
Sir Thomas Pym Hales, of Howletts, 
in the county of Kent, bart.” 

“ Oulielmus Jackson, 

S. T. P. 

Episcopus Oxoniensis, 
obnt Die Decembris ix. 

A. D. MDCCCXV. 

Anno AStatis sun: lxv*®. 

Tantum non erfacto.” 

The following epitaph is also in the 
Chancel: * 

“ Sacred to the memory of 
Mrs. Barbara Smythe, daughter of 
Sebastian Smythe, Esq. 
who, atier a life spent in the most 
unremilted attention 

to every religion*, moral, and social duly, 
died on the 27ih Jan. 1*787, 
of a paralytic complaint, at her house in 
this place, long the residence of her 
numerous ami respectable ancestry, 
in the 76th year of her age.” 

This Church is also the burial-place 
of Bp. Bancroft; and in the Church¬ 
yard is a marble monument with the 
following inscription: 

“ Maria 

Roberti Lowth, Episcopi Oxon. 

Et Maris Uxons ejus filia, 

Nata sumo dje Junii, a.d. mdccl. 

Obiit v to die Julti, a.d. mik ixviii. 
Cara, vale ! ingenio prsstans, pietate, 
pudore, 

Etplusquani nats nomine cara, vale ! 
Cara Maria, vale ! at veniet feheius 
aivum, , [tins, ero. 

Quando iterum tecum, siin niodo dig. 
Cara, redi \ IsetA turn dicatn voce ; pa- 
ternos, [ledi !” 

Eja age, in amplc-xus, earn Maria, 
Yours, &c. X. 

Mr. Urban, March 2. 

H G following Precautions rela¬ 
tive to Vaccinatiot., and on which 
its successful issue greatly depends, 
were gathered from conversation with 
a highly-valued friend, to whose zeal 
and abilities the Public Charities of 
this Metropolis arc very greatly in¬ 
debted. 

The Vaccine ichor being of an ex¬ 
tremely delicate and subtile nature, 
it is essentially injured by the action 
of heat or the external air : hence it 
is not only of the utmost consequence 
that the ichor be of the finest sort. 


Mr. Urban, March 4. 

OMPLAINTS have been made 
that the Soups distributed to the 
Poor are deficient in nourishment; 
and the defect seems to arise from the 
crudeness of the vegetables, which 
generally enter so largely into their 
composition. To remedy this, tur¬ 
nips, carrots, and any other herbs, 
s' uuld be previously boiled for a 
short time, as the first water which 
comes from them is reckoned un¬ 
wholesome, and is apt to occasion 
flatulence and other inconveniences. 
The same remark applies to potatoes; 
the water they are first boiled in 
should always he thrown away; and 
if dressed by a steamer, the drippings 
from them render tbe water beneath 
unfit for any other use. 

Yours, &c. M.S. 

Mr. 
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Mr- Urban*, March & T 

TPHE man who ia truly a Ibter of 
X his Country has attained the 
highest perfection, to which a human 
being in this transitory state of t$ti$t- 
ence can expect to arrive: yet it is 
attainable in some measure by almost 
every one, vyho may think proper to 
try the ennobling experiment, with¬ 
out any regard to rauk or situation. 

The Jove of our native laud is an 
impulse of nature, implanted in the 
mind by Providence, probably that 
no part of the earth's surface might 
be without its inhabitants; and'it 
is generally fouud, that, in propor¬ 
tion as Nature is more niggardly of 
her bounties, the inhabitants become* 
more attached to the spot,—where 
their little hands and feel first felt 
their force,—where the opening mind 
dawned on the ties of friendship, und 
listened to the call of duty,—where 
the soothing caress, the artless ten¬ 
derness of pious relations, reared the 
infant frame,—and where the endear¬ 
ing names of mother and of father 
were first heard. 

The greatest warriors, statesmen, 
and philosophers, have acknowledged 
the strength of this silken cord; and 
associated with it all the grateful pas¬ 
sions of human nature, love, desire, 
hope, joy, and every other kind feel¬ 
ing and soft affection, as well as the 
cardinal virtues of heroism, intre¬ 
pidity, generosity, chaiity, temper¬ 
ance, and chastity. 

And shall the inhabitants of a coun¬ 
try like Britain be the ouly people in 
the world who neglect their duty, or 
despise these ties to their native land, 
famed as it is for all that most at¬ 
tracts the notire and admiration of 
men;—a laud of which the genius and 
power, extent of territory, and mag¬ 
nanimity of conduct, have been such, 
as to command the notice of all inen, 
and make her views and intentions 
objects of solicitude with every peo¬ 
ple and nation on the face of the 
globe! 

As a nation we have not a charac¬ 
ter to make. This has been done by 
our ancestors; and many of the pre¬ 
sent generation have added to its 
splendour, and sealed its glory with 
their blood. On ns, however, de- 


* This article is a continuation of 
T. M. T.’s remarks on the advantages of 
Cottage Hutbtfidry, inserted in p. 103. 


volves the awful responsibility of 
supporting the fair fame and glorious 
Constitution of our country, and of 
hauding it down unimpaired to pos¬ 
terity. But this is not to be effected 
by a party.in the State, by any parti¬ 
cular body of men, however power¬ 
ful ; the impulse must be brought 
home to every man’s bosom indivi¬ 
dually. Without rr;'.vrd to rank or 
station, each should^ say to himself, 
“■ Have I d one all that is in my 
power ? »f I have-not, I have no right 
to ask my neighbour what he has 
done, till 1 tel him such an example, 
as my duty requires." Whatever may 
be the duties iucumbent on the lower 
orders of society with regard to in¬ 
dustry, loyalty*and submission to the 
constituted authorities, it would be 
worse than useless, while they nre 
starving for want of bread, to dis¬ 
course to them on the Constitution 
of our country, her extent of terri¬ 
tory aud commerce, her arts^and her 
arms, her science and her mechanical 
skill, her wealth aud resources, her 
improved methods of agriculture, her 
liberties and laws, the mildness of her 
Government, aud the inflexible seve¬ 
rity, though equality, of her penal 
laws. Cau we expect the appetite of 
a hungry people to be satisfied by 
telling them of the abundance and 
delicacy of the food on the tables of 
the great, the richness and flavour of 
their wines, their profusion of plate, 
their glittering equipage, or their 
pompous mansions, while the poor 
themselves, shivering with cold, are 
fed with an empty spoon ? In all 
ages and countries, under whatever 
form of govcrumeul, there have been 
individuals disaffected to that govern¬ 
ment, and to the inodes of its admi¬ 
nistration : yet, as all human govern¬ 
ors have their itnpeifeclions, there is 
often some truth in the complaints of 
the disaffected; and the general cause 
of the evil not being removed. Or at 
least alleviated by the executive Go¬ 
vernment, is, that the complainants 
themselves bury the real grievance 
under an intolerable mast of decla¬ 
mation. 

While the great body of the people 
is employed* the contempt of the 
well-informed will always keep these 
public declaimers in their place: 
but when the people are unemployed, 
distress must necessarily follow, and, 
as their untutored minds vibrate be¬ 
tween 
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tween hope and despair, they listen 
to designing demagogues as oracles, 
by whom the public distress is mag¬ 
nified and distorted into every shape 
and colour. 

It cannot be denied that, there is 
great distress in the couutry at pre¬ 
sent: yet it would be as great rash¬ 
ness to fix a lime for the breaking of 
the storm that now hangs over our 
heads, and darkens every point of the 
political hemisphere, as it would be 
blindness and infatuation not to see 
it. Let no friend of our country at¬ 
tempt to deceive himself or others: 
the present circumstance^ of the world 
are extraordinary and eventful, be¬ 
yond whatever has occurred in thia 
country in times past;'though it is a 
prevalent error, which increases our 
danger, to believe, that the present 
state of Britain is unprecedented in 
other nations. 

If we make only a moderate allow¬ 
ance for tiie ages, in which other great 
nations and empires flourished ; and 
mark the history of their rise, pro¬ 
gress, splendour, decline, and fall, it 
will be found, that there are many 
precedents for the state of our coun¬ 
try in every stage of her political 
existence up to the present time: hut 
whether the beacons left by the full of 
other states will have their due ef¬ 
fect in admonishing 11 s to avoid the 
rocks on which they split, and the 
gulf in which they foundered, time 
only can determine. 

Have we no analogous precedent 
in Nineveh and Babylon?—no preee- 
dent in Egypt before the Saracens 
took Alexandria, and burnt its ex¬ 
tensive library ? — cam we find no re¬ 
semblance to ourselves in the states 
of Greece and Home.' Yes: if his¬ 
tory be true, all these afford prece¬ 
dents for the state of our country, in 
their rise, progress, and splendour, 
till immediately before their decline 
and fail, when the property fell into 
comparatively few hntuH; the mass 
of the people were wretchedly poor, 
mutinous, and idle t the lands in 
the possession of men who had ac¬ 
quired large incomes, and to whom 
cultivation was no object; the reve¬ 
nues of the Roman State were wasted 
in theatrical exhibitions and military 
parade; the load of taxes became so 
great, that the citizens envied the 
barbarians, and thought they could 
not be worse than those whom they 


had formerly despised. Has not. this 
been th« miserable state of things 
with most, if not with all great na¬ 
tions, immediately before their fall, in 
aucieflt as well as in modern times ? 
The lower orders, nominally subjects, 
but real slaves; the higher orders, 
despots at home, and sycophants at 
court, without any sense of moral 
duly, without regard to the dignity 
of their stations, without love to 
their country or regard for its inte¬ 
rests, dissolute, false, venal, and des¬ 
titute of any positive good quality 
whatsoever, except forsooth the ex¬ 
ternal manners of gentlemen t many 
of whom would boast of noble and 
Virtuous ancestors with as much jus¬ 
tice as the worthless haulm of the 
potato, which has nothing to value 
itself on but what lies under the 
ground; in fine. Kings tyrannizing 
over the people, and the Priests over 
Kings. This has been the case too fre¬ 
quently, and is particularly applicable 
to a neighbouring nation, where a 
lax theology undermined the basis, 
ami its twin brother, a lax morality, 
tore asunder the bonds of society. 

Yet, whatever may bo the aspect of 
the present times, we cannot despair 
of the fortunes of the human race, or 
of the religion which wc profess, as 
it is different from all that ever came 
before it. Every species of heathen 
mythology, with all the trick and 
cunning of the priesthood and their 
supporters, lost its effect as the com¬ 
munity proceeded from stage to stage 
in intellectual improvement, rising 
from ignorance to knowledge till the 
light of Reason broke through the 
cloud of deception, and betrayed its 
horrid cruelties, ami the rottenness of 
the imposture on which the fabrick 
was built. Not so the Christian 
Faith; for the more it is examined, 
the stronger will be the belief of the 
examiner; and under its congenial 
influence every kind affection, and 
every endearing tic, grow up like tho 
flr'vers at the approach of Spring. 
Christianity necessarily implies love 
to God ; and they who love God, 
will love one another. It is a system 
established by knowledge; and sup¬ 
ported by devotion, purity, liberty, 
and benevolence; as appears from 
the peculiar harmony, love, and es¬ 
teem, that prevail among benevolent 
persons. Christianity is powerful,— 
hut powerful only fur good. In its 

triumphant 
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triumphant career it destroys error, 
superstition, slavery, and war s and 
conduct* \U followers to that state of 
improvement promised by the spirit 
of prophecy, to be secured by t^e re* 
sistless agency of Divine Power. A 
system so formed must he propa¬ 
gated, and wilt prevail over all hos¬ 
tility f becoming the admiration of 
the wise, the delight of the virtuous, 
the comfort of the afflicted, the guide 
of youth, the support of age, the 
sanctuary of morals, and the refuge 
of liberty* which is the parent of 
Genius, ttfe nurse of Reason; ttie*in- 
spirer of that valour, which makes 
nations secure and powerful without 
bloodshed; the incentive to that acti¬ 
vity and enterprise, to which we owe 
wealth and splendour; the school ot 
those principles of justice and hu¬ 
manity, which give an unspeakably 
greater degree of happiness than any 
of the outwaid advantages, of which 
they are the chief source and sole 
guardians. 

Christianity must prevail. History 
records, that Truth has no resistless 
enemy. It is the heritage of man, 
and tie advance* to its po-session. 
Corruption must gradually give w iy 
to Truth, f.ibciiy, and Vuiue; for 
the human rare has not been sta¬ 
tionary, hilt gradually advancing, and 
will continue to do so, whatever may 
become of liriluin; whether on her 
patriotism and virtue she continue 
enthroned the mistress of the wot Id, 
or wrap herself up in the cobweb- 
mantle of sell-security, and crumble 
under her own magnificence. 

Where is the Christian philosopher, 
who can at present look around and 
contemplate the tide ot Knowledge, 
which is setting in among the mid¬ 
dling classes, and expanding their 
minds to philanthropy, humanity, 
geuerosily, and all their kindred 
graces, ami at the same lime view 
the tempest of Hate in the dark 
minds of the ignorant and oppressed, 
—without blushing for the degrada¬ 
tion, and mourning over the crime 
of those hirelings of the day, who 
go about preaching peace, while they 
insinuate to princes and rulers, that it 
is best to keep the people in igno¬ 
rance; which is the same as saying, 
that a .blind man will tread more 
firmly with a guide, than a man with 
eyesight can do with light, by which 
his duty is seen and understood. 


To you, among the great, who 
profess to love your country, 1 make 
my appeal. Do not your feelings of 
high birth, and your pride of pedi¬ 
gree, stimulate you to perpetuate the 
glory of your Native Country f You 
are the guardians of the People’s Li¬ 
berty, of their treasures, and of their 
granaries; you owe your Country 
that liberty, and lh -a stores; and sho 
calls upon you to restore the former, 
and open ttie latter. Providence has 
afforded you the opportunity of re¬ 
lieving your country, and your pos¬ 
terity, from the distress that presses 
so heavy on, all classes at the pre¬ 
sent moment. A combination of 
events appears to command and di¬ 
rect its course to as full and ample 
cultivation of our native soil, in 
small divisions , as the state of ouf 
unemployed population requires.-— 
(five tile people that employment, 
which is in your power; they are 
willing to cultivate the earth, if you 
will allow them, and thence they will 
produce both bread and happiness. 

There is now no middle course: 
win the people’s hearts, or cut off 
their heads ; they are pining for want 
m the mills* of plenty, lor temporary 
relief; aimd waste land in abundance 
for permanent supply. It is more 
than enough to wring pity from the 
heart of a savage ; and Philosophy 
her-elf, ashamed of her composure, 
starts Irom her seat, lo plead the cause 
of Humanity. An enthusiasm unre¬ 
corded in the language of antiquity, 
has united the lower orders and some 
of the middling classes in a way that 
must set at nought ail crooked po¬ 
licy. They are united in search of 
supply for the returning wants of 
nature; and crying for bread, or li¬ 
berty to produce it from their native 
soil. 

Nature is all-powerful, and her 
laws must prevail. They who would 
be wise may he so themselves, in pro¬ 
tecting and assisting her in her irre¬ 
sistible course. If you refuse to com¬ 
ply with her resolutions, you sap the 
foundations of your own happiness, 
while you belie the expectations and 
desires of your Country. Grasp, 
therefore, at the means, which pro¬ 
mise independence and happiness: 
thus the country may yet have solace, 
the landlord his rents, and the free¬ 
holder his income, and all ranks re¬ 
pose in the security of the State ; but 
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it is impossible for the body politic 
to be at ease, while its extremities 
are paralysed, or attempting to am¬ 
putate each other. 

Let me beseech you, then, to seize 
the auspicious occasion, of immedi¬ 
ately benefiting your fellow country- 
meu, by every exertion of your 
minds and fortunes*. I adjure you, 
by the impulse of the present mo¬ 
ment for the suffering of your less 
fortunate fellows; by the honour of 
your country, aud of human nature; 
by the duty you owe to your ances¬ 
tors, the affection you owe to your 
parents, the love you bear to yoiin 
wives and children, yodr regard for 
posterity; by the dignity aud gene¬ 
rosity of Englishmen ;»by all that is 
lovely and indulgent, kind and affec¬ 
tionate, in domestic life; by every tie 
of social order and good government; 
by all that is true, and just, aud brave, 
and noble, in public life; by all the 
ties, that constitute the happiness and 
well-being of a people; by the re¬ 
membrance of the industry and suf¬ 
fering of your countrymen io braving 
every extremity of climate and vicis¬ 
situde of fortune, in Arts pre-emi¬ 
nent, in Science profound, in Arms 
triumphant, on seas of blood and in 
fields of carnage; by the memory of 
states and empires once splendid, but 
now no more; by the fallen crowns 
and broken sceptres of other nations; 
by the wrongs they have suffered un¬ 
der a foreign yoke, by the insulted 
dignity of their grandees, 5 y the 
downcast looks of their exiled princes, 
and by the mutability of all human 
grandeur; by the knowledge, that he 
who once gloried in \yirs aud boasted 
of victories, canuot now rest his wea¬ 
ried head on the downy pillow of the 
Bourbons; by your desire to escape 
the maledicLions of your children, and 
the execrations of those whq now ex¬ 
ert your justice, aud solicit your 
ouuty; by your wishes to escape 
those reflections in your old age, that 
would bow you down tc.the grave 
with the bitterness of remorse for the 
neglect of ypur public duty and pa¬ 
rental care | by the reflection, that, 
though you are to-day in apparent 
health, to-morrow’s Suu may shine 
on your opening graves; by the 
knowledge, that you must give au 

* T. M, T.’s suggestions for the Benefit 
of the Poor were inserted in our last. See 

103. 
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account of your stewardship ; and by 
the obedience you owe to the laws 
of Him, before whom you must stand, 
and by whom you must be judged; 
by the consciousness that you came 
iuto the world for a more noble pur¬ 
pose, than to look about you for a 
little while, sport with the calamities 
of others, and then lie down and sleep 
in the dust, while ages unnumbered 
glide away; and by every feeling, that 
can agitate the mind, that lacerates 
or soothes the soul, thrills through 
the nerves, or makes the heart-strings 
vibrate. T. M.T. 

Mr. Urban, March 7. 

S Jewish building DU might be as 
well known to the I,XXII. as the 
Tlfovaco; of the Greeks is L> us Eng¬ 
lish admirers of their more perfect 
Architecture; and as our writers use 
the Pronaos, as well as the Torus, the 
Abacus, &c. &c. without fear of being 
unintelligible, or describe the Portico 
without imagining that they shall be 
understood to mean a Porch ; 1 can¬ 
not see why to might not be 

equally familiar to the Greek Trans¬ 
lators of the Scriptures. Terms of 
Art are sometimes translated, some¬ 
times not; for instance. TICK is trans¬ 
lated both by the LXXll. and in the 
Vulgate, but not rendered in our Eng¬ 
lish Version, where the Ephod is ver¬ 
nacular enough. So the Apex and 
the Vertex in Geometry are under¬ 
stood by thousands who do not know 
a line of Latin ; anil yet we use the 
head as well as the foot of the stairs 
iu common parlance. 

The head of the steps, therefore, 
seems to accord both with the Os 
ossis, and'the fasti dium of Uuxtorf; 
with the former for substance, ac¬ 
cording to your Correspondent, page 
101 (and also for solidity), with the 
latter for elevation. 

Hence I think we obtain a view of 
the mass of masonry, forming the 
flight of steps at the grand entrance, 
upon which, as a base or platform, the 
Captains might instantly form a sort 
of Throne or Mushnud of their gar¬ 
ments (upper robes), folded one upon 
another, on which to set Jehu, and 
show him to the people in the Court. 

Surely <iva.0afy*«v (Acts xxi. 40), 
means outside steps, not inside stairs. 

Of all interpretations, I least like 
winding turret staircase, — it seems 
very roundabout. r. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Urbav, March 8. 

LLOW me to offer a few desul¬ 
tory remarks on ihe musical 
principles of Latin and Greek versi¬ 
fication, in reply to “ Pjedagwgus” 
(sol, XC- ii. 194), who “ cannot pos¬ 
sibly conceive that the divine melody 
of antient numbers is perceptible to 
the moderns.'’ 

The grand and important error of 
modern scholars is that of confound¬ 
ing quantity and accent. Without a 
just and proper distinction in these 
two matesial points, no harmonious 
effect can ever be fell or produced ; 
and the divine melody oi homer and 
Virgil roust be ineffectual; but by % 
Strict attention to these essentials, the 
purest principles of music and the 
“powers of song” glow in every line. 

The following musical scales, or 
staves, will, in some degree, illus¬ 
trate Ihe important difference be¬ 
tween Quantity and Accent. l'or 
this purpose it is only requisite to 
ndopt the common crotchet [ f ] and 
quaver [£] ,in order to render the sub¬ 
ject intelligible, even to those unac¬ 
quainted with musical characters. As 


a crotchet Bnswers to two times in 
music, and the quaver to one, so, in 
Prosody, does the long syllable 
correspond with the time of two 
short ones A bur, in couimou 

lime, may consist of two crotchets, 
or four quavers; and a foot, in hexa- 
mctrical versification, contains two 
long syllables, or long syllable 
and two short ooes, amounting uni¬ 
formly to the time of four short 
syllables. In an hexameter verse, 
there are six feet, or bars, that uni¬ 
formly produce the time of twenty- 
four short syllables, which answer to 
as many quaVers in music. 

In order to facilitate the scanning, 
the verse may be divided into spondees 
aud anaprests, by placing the bar af¬ 
ter the first long syllable, as is gene¬ 
rally done in the musical stave; so 
that the bar, or division of feet, will 
nearly always occur at the caesura, or 
pcuthcmimeris of the verse, instead 
of confusedly intersecting the words, 
as generally happens in the common 
method of scanning; thus the first and 
last syllable oi each verse will form a 
complete foot, or bar. 




Quadrupcdanle pulrem ] sonitu | 


qua Lit lingula campum. 


By this scale, or stave, it appears only half the length of the last one. 
that Accent is nothing more, iu antient Thus the whole verse sounds like the 
versification, than the elevation or clangor of a liumpet, or the clat- 
ictus of the voice, and Quantity the tcring of horses’ hoofs, having some 
prolongation of it. Accent as fre- notes shat p and loud, and others full 
qucntly occurs on short syllables, as and long, though not so loud.—-If a 
on lung ones; though both quantity long quantity be placed on the first 
and accent frequently liapyen on the syllables putrem and sonitu, as fre- 
same s\liable. As this important dis- quently happens, the effect is totally 
linction, in the Latin and Greek lan- destroyed. When properly read, the 
guages, is often difficult to a modern verse runs anapwstually, or dacty li- 
ear,°it would be best for those who eaily, thus*: — tom | li-ti-tom | ti-ti- 
canuot well perceive the difference, tom | ti-ti-tom ( li-ti-tom | ti-ti tom j 
to make quantity the primary const- tom. But, according to the usual 
deration, and accent the secondary method of reading and scanning, as 
one.—In the above example, the taught in most schools, the verse 
word sAnitu forms a complete bar, hobbles like a swan out of water, 
and must be pronounced anapiesti- Let us now try the effect of a spon- 
cally; the first syllable being the daic and dactylic hexameter on the 
highest note in the bar, although same scale: 



Jainque faces, | et saxa volant; | furor arina ministrat. 


* Let the first syllable of ti-ti be pronounced very shoit; still preserving 
acute accent, thus— ttt-i. 

In 
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In this verse there exists a most 
beautiful varialiuu of dactyls and 
spondees; and by a proper pronun* 
ciation the exact time of 24 breves, 
or quavers, is correctly preserved. 
There are not less than six dissylla- 
hies, which in English metre would 
he too monotonous; but by a most 
delightful arrangement of feet the inad 
fury of an impetuous rabble is admi¬ 


rably pourtrayed. The first word is 
a trochee, the second an iambic, the 
third a trochee, the fourth an iambic, 
the fifth a pyrrhic, and the sixth a 
trochfee. But, according to the Oxo¬ 
nian mode of pronunciation, every 
dissyllable in the verse is a trochee'; 
by which method the most discordant 
and ridiculous jumbling is produced, 
as appears by the following scale: 
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Jamque faces, ct saxa volant;* furor arma ministrat. 


According to the phrase of musicians, 
the verse will confusedly tunc thus: 
tom-ti-tom j ti-torn f fbm-ti-tom J ti- 
tom-ti | toni-li-ti | tom-tom ; — how 
barbarous! how unmusical! how in¬ 
consistent with the majesty of Virgil’s 
verses! On the contrary, when hi* 
lines arc read nccoiding to the true 
scale of quantity and accent, the time 
may be so exactly beat, notwithstand¬ 
ing the numerous variations of feet, 
that a student might walk several 
miles, stepping regularly with every 
bar, or foot, and instantly discover 
how many pares had been taken. 
By allowing two paces for every 
bar, or foot, the verse times , accord¬ 
ing to the true scale, thus : tom | 
ti-ti-tom J tom-tom J ti-li-tom [ li-li- 


tom | li-ti-lom | tom. In thus di¬ 
viding the verse, the left foot will in¬ 
variably beat time to the-end of each 
bar, or foot, and every hexameter or 
pentameter be readily proved.—By 
adapting a few verses to the proposed 
scale, it will be seen that the acute 
accent as frequently falls upon short 
syllables as long ones. When the ac¬ 
cent falls upon a long syllabic, there 
will he both an elevation and a pro¬ 
longation of the voice; that is, a 
crotchet on the highest part of the 
scale. The reader should be particu¬ 
larly cautious that a long quantity is 
not substituted for an acute accent; 
to avoid this a breve is superscribed, 
wherever the error is likely to oc¬ 
cur. 
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Est .ldcus (He*p«*riam | (Iisiii ] cognomine dicunt); 
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Terra antiqua, pfilcns | armis, | atquc ubere glebse ; 






CEnotrii j ci mere viri; 




By adopting a system of reading 
Latin and Greek poetry similar to the 
one proposed, the student may soon 
render himself familial with all tiso 
beautiful variations of heroic verse. 
The classical scholar will thus he ena¬ 
bled to compose harmonious verses 
with facility, and judge of their merit 
by the car , instead of scanning them 
over by rule in order to prove their 
correctness. The reader of antient 


| nunc fama minores— 

versification, by pursuing this plan, 
in the Greek iauguage also, will soon 
discover the various applications of 
the Accents,—a subject which has ex¬ 
cited the controversy of the learned 
at different times, ever since the de¬ 
cline of the Greek language. It is 
my intention to illustrate these nug<r 
difficiles by the musical stave, in a 
future Number. 

( To be continued.) 


P. A. N. 
Mr. 
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COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 

S H R O P S H I R E. 

(Continuedfrom p. 112.) 

HISTORY. 

642. At Oswestry, then called Maserfield, St. Oswald, King of Northumbria, 
defeated and slain by Penda, the hoary tyraut of Mercia. 

777. From Shrewsbury, the Pcugwerne ol'the Britons, thr ’loyal seat of the 
Princes of Powys, removed to Malhrafael. 

1016. * Shrewsbury taken by Edmuud Ironside ; and the inhabitants, who had 
joined Canute agaiust Edmund’s lather Ethclred, severely punished.—Near 
Shrewsbury, Alphclm, a Prince of the blood, murdered whilst hunting, by 
Godwin Porthund, a butcher of,that town, hired by Edric Streon, the exe¬ 
crable Earl of Mercia. • 

1069. Shrewsbury besieged by Eric Sylvaticus or {he Forester, and Owen 
Gwynnedd, Prince of Wales; but* relieved, and the Welsh defeated with 
great slaughter by William the Conqueror. * 

1102. Bridgcnorth (after a long siege) and Shrewsbury, both garrisoned for 
Robert Duke of Normandy by Robert dc Bclesrue, Earl of Shrewsbury 
and Montgomery, taken by Henry I. 

1116. At Shrewsbury the nobility of the realm swore fealty to William, son 
of Henry 1. 

1138. Ludlow, under Gcrvase Paganel, besieged by Stephen; when Henry, 
son of David King of Scotland, approaching too near the walls, was 
dragged from his horse by a grappling hook thrown out by the besieged, 
but rescued, though at the imminent peril of his own life, by Stephen. 

1139. Shrewsbury, whicli had been seized by William Fitzalau, Lord of 
Oswestry, for the Empress Maud, taken, after a brave defence, and several 
of the garrison hanged by Stephen. 

1156-7. Bridguorth, under Hugh dc Mortimer, besieged by Henry II. when 
Sir Robert Syndare, or Hubert de St. Clare, Constable of Colchester Cas¬ 
tle, perceiving one of the besieged taking aim at the King, stepped before 
him and received I he arrow in his own breast. 

1164. At Oswestry Henry II. assembled his army to attempt the subjugation 
of the Welsh. 

1208. At Shrewsbury Gwynwynwjn, Prince of Wales, who came before the 
lloyal Council in this town to propose terms of peace, treacherously seized 
and imprisoned. 

1212. Oswestry, under its Lord Fitzalan, taken and burnt by John.—At 
Shrewsbury, Rees ap Maelgwyn, a boy not 7 years old, who had been deli¬ 
vered as a hostage by the Welsh, inhumanely haiiged»by order of Vipon, a 
retainer of King John. 

1215- Shrewsbury surrendered, without resistance, to Llewellyn, Prince of 
Wales. 

1221. At Shrewsbury a quarrel between Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, and 
llecs ap Grulfjth, determined by the mediation of Henry III. 

1233. Oswestry taken and burnt by Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, and the 
Earl ot Pembroke, who afterwards took Shrewsbury, and plundered and 
slaughtered many of the inhabitants. 

J241. At Shrewsbury Henry III. assembled his army to attack David ap 
Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, but on his submission, Ilenry, after remaining 
there 15 days, returned to London. 

1260. Shrewsbury taken by the insurgent barons, but shortly afterwards re¬ 
taken by the forces ofJHenry III. 

1263. Bridgnorth taken by Simon dc Montfort, Earl of Leicester. 

1267. At Shrewsbury Ilenry HI. appeared with his army to attack the 
Welsh, but peace was restored on the sul'mi^siou of their Prince Llewellyn. 

Gent. Mac. Maich, 1621. 1269. 
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I2G9. Shrewsbury town and cattle placed under the government of Prince 
Edward, afterward* Edward I. 

1277. At Shrcwabury the Courta of King’s Bench and Exchequer eatahliahcd 
for some months by Edward I. 

1281. To Shrewsbury the Courts of King’s Bench and Exchequer again re¬ 
moved from London by Edward I. and remained here until he bad ac¬ 
complished the complete subjugation of Wales. 

1283. At Shrewsbury a Parliament held by Edward I. when David, brother 
of Llewellyn the last Prince of Wales, was hanged, his bowels torn out, 
and his body quartered $ being the first iustance of the horrid mode of 
execution which in cases of high treason is prescribed by our present law. 
The Parliament removed to Acton Burnell, where was passed the act re¬ 
specting Merchant Debtors, entitled “ Statutum de Mercatoribus,’ 1 called 
also “ The Statute of Acton Burnell.” 

1322. In entering Shrewsbury Edward II. received by the Burgesses with 
great military parade. 

1327. At Shrewsbury Edmund FitzMan, Earl of Arundel, a faithful adhe¬ 
rent to the deposed Edward It. against the Queen and her paramour Mor¬ 
timer, seized by the inhabitants, and executed without any form of trial. 
1S96-7. At Shrewsbury a Parliament held by llichard 11. called, from the 
numbers that attended, “ The Great Parliament.” In it many P"crs were 
created, Chester was made a Principality, and several oppressive laws were 
enacted, which formed some of the subjects of accusation brought against 
Richard by Henry of Bolingbroke, when lie usurped the throne, (in its 
dissolution the King went to Oswestry, where the Duke of Hereford (after¬ 
wards Henry IV.) and the Duke of Norfolk appeared before him, and it was 
determined that they should decide their quarrel by single combat at Co¬ 
ventry. 

1403. Near Shrewsbury, July 22, the partizans of the Earl of Northum¬ 
berland defeated by Henry IV. when their Commander, the Earl’s eldest 
son, Henry Percy, surnamed Holspur, was slain. On the King’s part fell 
the Earl of Stafford, Sir Walter Blount the royal standard bearer, Sir 
Hugh Shirley, and Sir Nicholas Gauscl; Henry bad bis horse slain under 
him, and the Prince of Wales was wounded in the face. Of the vanquished, 
besides Hotspur, Sir Hugh Mortimer, Sir John Calverly, and Sir John 
Massey, were slain. The Earl of Worcester, brother of Northumberland, 
Sir Richard Vernon, and Sir Theobald Trmsel were taken prisoners, and 
beheaded at Shrewsbury high cross. The Scotch Karl Douglas, who is said 
to have slain three person who were clothed hy the King in armour rc- 
aeinbling his own, was al»o taken prisoner on Hauglimond IIill. The num¬ 
ber slain in the battle and pursuit was about 9000 men, of which, two- 
thirds were of Percy’s party. In gratitude for this victory, Henry built 
and endowed a Collegiate Church on the spot, where most u( the slain 
were buried, which* has ever since been called Battle-field. 

1451. At Ludlow llichard Duke of York published a declaration of alle¬ 
giance to Henry VI. and that the army lie had raised was merely for the 
redress of grievances, and for the public weal. 

1459. At Ludford, Oct. 13, Henry VI. having advanced wilh a superior 
army, was joined by Sir Auilrew Trollope, with a large body of troops that 
had deserted the Duke ot York at Ludlow, on which the Duke, with his 
sons the Earl of March, afterwards Edward IV. and the Earl of Rutland, 
and his valiant friends * he Earls of Salisbury and Warwick, fled ; York aud 
Rutland to Ireland, March, Salisbury, a ’d Warwick, to Calais. The King 
then entered and plundered Ludlow. 

J4G0. At Shrewsbury, Edward Earl of March assembled an array of 23,000 
men, wilh which he gained a victory over the Karl of Pembroke and the 
Lancastrians at Mortimer Cross, in Herefordshire. 

1483. Frym Ludlow, Edward V. aud his brother Richard Duke of York, 
who were living at the castle under the tuition of their maternal undo, 
Widville Earl Rivers, set out for London, Edward having been first pro¬ 
claimed King at this place 


i 184. , 
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1484. At Shrewsbury Henry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, (saving been 
betrayed by his servant Ralph Bannister, was beheaded by order of Ri¬ 
chard HI. before the High Cross. 

1485. Into Shrewsbury the Earl of Richmond, afterwards Tlenry VII. on 
his march from Milford Haven, admitted without opposition: but the 
chief bailiff, Thomas Mytton, having sworn ttial Richmond should not 
enter the town hut over his belly (meaning lhat he would defend the place 
against him till death) to comply with the letter of his oath, laid himself 
in |In; high road, and Henry walked over him into the town. From Shrew v- 
hmy Richmond man bed to Newport, near which place he was joined by 
c, r (.iilbcrt Talbot, Sheriff of Shropshire, with‘2000 oi ihe temi.itry and 
retainers of the Earl of Shrewsbury, a minor, to whom lie was unde and 
guardian. 

150*2. At Ludlow (April) died Arthur Prince >f Wales, eldest son of lleury 
VII. who, alter his marriage with Katharine of Arrugou, had kept his 
court therewith great magnificence. , 

1535. Oswestry, Whittington, Macrbrook, Knockrti, Ellesmere, Down and 
Cherbury, by Act ot Pailiament.severed from \\ ales ami annexed to this 

county. * . 

1512. The Jurisdiction of the Com t of the 1 '* it rds President ol the Marches 
at Ludlow, confirmed by Act of Parliament. 

iolii. At Ludlow, Prince Charles, afterwaids Cbailes 1. entertained with 
gi eat pomp. 

1042. At Wellington, Sept. 20, Charles 1. issued a Vroelimalion promising 
to pieserve tin" Protestant Religion, La.--, and J.ibeilies of his subjects, 
and the pmilegcs of Pailiament. Thence he marched to Shrewsbury, 
where he was joined by bis two sons, Charles and James, Prince Rupert, 
.md "Teat numbers of noblemen and gentlemen, and established a mint ill 
the town. He lemamed theie till Oct. 12, when he maiehed to Rridgnortb, 
ami thence advanced to Edge-lull, in Warwickshiie, where the first great 
Viltle. was fought. 

Hit t Loii -’lord House (April 3) and Tong Castle (April G), taken from the 
Parliamentarians by Prince Rupert. — Oswestry (June) taken from the 
Royalists by flu* Rail of Denbigh, when the ^habitants gave 500/. to pre¬ 
vent the soldieis from plundering.—Oswestry (July) besieged by the Roy¬ 
alists under Colonel Marrowe, but relieved by Sir Thomas Middleton, who 
look J.ord Newpoi Pc eldest son, and 200 men prisoners. 

Kir. Apley House (February I taken by the Parliamentarians under Sir John 
Price, when Sir William and Sir Thomas Whitmore, Sir Francis Oatley, and 
about* t.O men, were made prisoners. Shrewsbury (Feb. 9) surprised, its 
Governor Sir Michael liarnly, slam, 15 pieces of ordnance, about 00 gen¬ 
tlemen and 200 soldiers, taken by Colonel Myllon, the Parliamentarian 
(iovernor of Wcin — At Stokesay, near Ludlow, (June 9) Royalists de¬ 
leted, and Mr William Croft slam by Ihe Pai lirmentarians. 

1010 Urid.niorlh Castle, aftci a noble defence ot one month, surrendered 
to ‘the Parliamentarians. — Ludlow (June 9) auireudercd by the Royalists 

to Sir William Broreton f c , , 

1651 At White Ladies Priory, at 3 o clock in the morning of Sept. 4, 
arrived Charles 11. and the brave Karl of Derby, dying from the fatal 
battle of Worcester. Charles had his hair cut ol), and was disguised in the 
clothes of the Pendrills. lienee he was conducted to Boacobcl House, 
where lie was concealed during the night, and in Hie day lime he hid him¬ 
self with Colonel Careless in Ihe “ Royal Oak.” brum Boscobel he was 
conducted by the five laitblul brothers, the Pendrills, to Mr. Whil"rave « 
house, at Moseley, in Staffordshire—At Shrewsbury (Oct. 15) Colonel John 
Benbow, uncle to the renowned admiral, was shot on the Castle green. 

1G54. Shrewsbury Castle ineffectually attempted to be surprised by Sir 
Thomas Harries, for the King. „ ,, . 

1689. The Jurisdiction of the Court of the Lords Pres.dent of the Marches 
held at Ludlow, abolished by act of Parliament. 
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EMINENT NATIVES. 

Acheley, Sir Roger, Lord Mayor of London in 1511, benefactor, Shrawardine. 

Adams, Sir Thomas, Lord Mayor in 1641, loyalist, founder of school, Wem, 1586. 
Adams, William, founder of school and alms-houses, Newport. 

Adams, William, divine, Shrewsbury (died 1739). 

Allestree, Richard, loyal divine, Provost of Eton, Uppington, 1611. 

Arnway, John, divine, author in defence of Charles I. Shrewsbury, 1601. 

Astley, John, painter, Wem (died 1787). 

Barnard, Nicholas, Dean of Ardagh, scholar, Whitchurch (died 1661). 

Barnet, Andrew, nonconformist divine and author, Uppington. 

Baxter, Richard, nonconformist, llowton, 1615. 

Baxter, William, antiquary and etymologist, Llanlergany, 1650. 

Beddoes, Thomas, physician, Shiffnall, 1755. ‘ 

Benbow, John, Colonel, loyalist (shot at Shicnsbury, 1651). 

Bknsow, John, Admiral, Shrewsbury, IGoO. 

Bowers, Thomas, Bp. of Chichester, Shrewsbury (died 1721). 

Boydell, John, laird Mayor, patron of Hie tine afts, Dorrington, 1719, 

Bray, Thomas, l>encvolont*divnn» f Martod, 1656. 

Bromley, Sir George, lawyer. Chief Justice of Chester, Hodnet (flor. 1580). 

Broinlej r , Sir Thomas, Chancellor to Elizabeth, Bromley, 1526. 

Brooke, Sir Robert, Lord’Chief Justice, Claverley (died 1558). 

Broughton, Hugh, divine, author of “ Consent of Sciipture,” Oldbury, 154-c 
Brown, Thomas, “ Tom Brown,” humourous writer, ShifTnall (died 1704). 

Burnell, Sir Hugh, lavorite of Richard II. A' ton Burnell (died 1417). 

Burnell, Robert, Up. of Bath and Wells, Chancellor, Acton Burnell (died 1292). 
Burney, Charles, historian of music, Shrewsbury, 1726. 

Caslon, William, letter-foundci. Hales Owen, 1692. 

Charlcton, Sir John, Chief Governor of Iieland, Aplcy, !2o8. 

Chailton, Thomas, Bishop of Hereford, Chancellor of Ireland, Apley (died 1344). 
Cherbury, David of. Bp. of Droinore, Cherbury (died 142‘<). 

Churchyard, Thomas, poet, author of “ Woithme-s of Wale®,” Shrewsbury (died 1601). 
Clarke, Matthew, ditic<- and nrii malist, i.udlow (dj/ il 1702). 

Clarke, William, divine and antiquary. Haughmond abbey, 1096 . 

Cl ivc, Rodfrt, Loid, East Indian Conqueror, Styche, 1725. 

Cooper, Joseph, nonconformist divine and anllior, Preston, lo35. 

Costard, George, divine, biblical erilin and mathematician, Shiewsbury, 1710. 

Davies, Sneyd, divine and poet, Klimt?-bury, 17u9. 

Day, George, Bp. of Chichester (died 1556). 

Day, William, Bp. of Winchester (died 1 V. 6). 

Dovaston, John, antiquary and nntnrali<r, Nut scry m Wot I’eltiin, 1740. 

Edmondes, Sir Clement, counri.-nt dor on Ciccir, Shrawardine, 1.766. 

Evans, John, topographer, autln of “N'ne Sluit Map of Noith Wales,” Llnyny- 
giocs (died 1795). 

Parmer, Hugh, presbyterian divine, author on Demoniacs, ru-ar Shrewsbury, 1714. 
Fitz-Guariue, Fulk, warrior, hero of French Romance, Whittington (tlor. 1200). 
Gataker, Thomas, divine, Gataker-ball (died 1593). 

Gentleman, Robert, dissanter, editor of •• Orton’s Exposition,” Whitchurch (died 1795). 
Gilbert, Thomas, nonconformist divine and author. Pices, 1613. 

Glanville, pedestrian (walked 142 mites in 50 bouts). 

Good, Thomas, divine, author of” Firmianus et Dubitantius” (died 1678). 

Green, Amos, Benjamin, and James, painters and engravers, Hales Owen. 

Griffiths, Dr. Ralph, 1720, (founder of the. Monthly Review in 1749). 

Hales, Mrs. actress 

Iiarlcy, Sir William, warrior, at Conquest of Jerusalem, 1099, Harley. 

IIersert, Edward, Lord Cherbury, soldier, statesman, and histonau, Eyton, 1583. 
lliggons, Sir Thomas, diplomatist and rnhetdlaneous wiitcr, Westbury, 1624. 

Hill, Right Hon. Richard, statesman, Hodnet (de d 1727). 

Hill, Sir Rowland, firs* Protestant Lord Mbyor of Condon, Hodnet (died 1561). 
Holland, Thomas, divine and scholar, near the Welsh border (died 1612). 

Hyde, Thomas, orientalist, Billingsley, 1636. 

Ireland, John, illustrator of Hogarth, < !eeve, near Wem (died 1803). 

Jenks, Benjamin, divine, 1646. 

Jones, Sir Thomas, Lord Chief Justice, Shrewsbury (died 1683). 

Kynaston, Sir Frauds, translator of Chaucer into Latin, Ockley (flor. temp. Car. 1.) 
Kyuaston, Humphrey, ‘‘ Wild Hmnphrev,” outlaw. Middle (died 1534). 

Rangeland, Robcil, author of ” Pierce !’!<.r,vin.ni’s Visions, Cleobury Moitimer (flor. 

1J69). 

L iwrence 
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Lawrence, Edward, nonconformist divine and author, Moslem, lb‘27. 

Leighton, Francis, divine and autiquary (died at Worcester 1813). 

Littleton, Adam, Latin lexicographer. Hales Owen, 1627. 

Lloyd, Edward, naturalist and antiquary, Llanvarder (died 1709). 

Lulwyche, Sir Edward, judge, author of “ Reports,” l utwyche (died 1709). 

Lyster, Thomas, author of “ Blessings of the year 1688,” Duncoll (died 1723). 
Lyttleton, Edward, Baron Mounslow, Lord Keeper to Charles I. Mounslow, 1589. 
Mainwaring, Arthur, poetical and poliucal writer, I g lit fie Id, 1668. 

Mamwaring, Roger, Bp. of St. David's, Cliurdi Strctton (died 1053). 

Mascal, Robert, Bp. of Hereford, Confessor to Henry IV. Ludlow (died 1416). 
Millburgha, St. ioundresstof Much Wenlock Monnsleiv (died 666). 

Moore Francis, author of the will knoan Almanack, 11 Vox St< ll.triun," jfndgnuitli, 1657. 
Mytton,»Thomas, Parliamentarian general, lialstone (died 1656). 

Mytton, William, antiquaiy, HaNtone. 

Ntve, Timothy, divine and antiquary, Wottou, in Stantf l Lacy, 1694. 

Onslow, Richard, Speaker of the House of Commons to Elizabeth, Shrewsbuiy (died 
1571). 

Orton, Job, nonconformist, fiiend and biogiapAcr of Doddridge, Siucwsbury, 1717, 
Owen, Sir Thomas, Justice of the Common l'leas (flor. temp. Eliz.) 

Tair, Robert, great grandson ol Thomas, died 17.)7, aged 124, Kinver, 1633. 

Pakii, Iijomas, died 1635, at the age of 152 years 9 months, Wilmington, 1483. 
Peuderill, live brothers, who preserved King Charles II. 

Pi'-ttcv, Thomas, Bishop of Diomorc, poet,cl antiquaiy, BridgnurtJi, 1729. 

Plantagenet, (Jeorge, youngest son ol Edwaid IV. Shrewsbury (died an infant) I 172. 
Plantagenet, Richard, Duke of Voik, second -on of Edward IV’. Shrewsbury, 1 j-72. 
Piowdcn, Kiimumi, lawyer, author of" Reports,” PIowiIcm, 1517. 

Price, Sampson, dilute, Chaplui i to James f. and Cl lies I. Shiewsbnry. 

Priddco, Sarah, heantilul, hut hcent.ous, Shrewsbury, lo9i). 

Rowley, Will „m, gave name to some oHhe I'anhhce islands, Rowley (died 1731). 
Sadler, John, law-wulr-r, until )i of “ Rights of the Kingdom,” |6J5. 
scotirdd, Edward, Deputy Ch-i k of St. (lead's, Shrewsbury, <<i,ly .1 feet 2 inches high, 
S’hens'IONi;, WlilI.iM, pfn I, Lea-ov.is, 171V. 

Slur wshury, Ralph ol. Bp. ol Hath and Well-, I hirw-bury (da d 1 _’b ;. 

Mil cw-hiii y, liobeif of, biographer of M. Wiinfrid, ibiew-lun y (tlwr 1110). 
ShieWfbmy, K>*bcit of, Up. ol Bangui, Shrewsbuiy ('1" <1 1215), 

Stanley, \cnctia Anastasia, beautiful wife ot Sii Ktpi ini D ghy, Tongo (died l-i'.i). 
Ntcdinnn, Rowland, nonconformist divine anil author {■ ,-,i 10“ 


Stephens, Jeremiah, antiquaiy, tueud of Spelinm, Bi-hop’, Castle, 159d. 

Stiuch, Samuel, icctnt'ic nn-ir, Maikci Drayton, 1 <32. 

Si rarer, the ance-tor of tin- roy ul family, vz. Walter FT/ Alan, hum !' r of Pai-ley 
monast'iy (who*. ■ dc-i cud.-uts took tie- n ime of h'c .art (roin their <>llii e of High 
•V'eicvor/i of Scotland) w is bom at O-westiy, and domi-ie-d <u the ic.gn- of Sr-'plieu 
and Hei.iy II. 


'I'aixiii, John, first Ear! of Sim .v-Jiui J, ol in- l.tmtly, !/i acku.crt* ,-'aio at t ;i.itI ill :on 


in 1453). 


Talbot, John, YisCCiiriL Lisle, lieioic son of heroic f niter, Black mere (slain at Cha- 
tillion, 1453). > 


Talbot, Richard, Abp. of Dublin, Blackmcrc (died I 149). 

Talbot, Rubcit, antiquary, friend of Lcland, Shreivslmiy (died 1558'. 

Tarlton, Richard, actor and jester, Condover (died 1 589). 

Taylor, John, “ Demosthenes Taylor,” classical critic, Shrewsbury, 170-4. 

Taylor, Silas, alias Doinvillc, author of 11 Antiquities of flanucli,” Harley. 
Thomas, John, Bp. of Salisbury, Shrewsbury (died 1766). 

Thyune, Sir John, warrior, founder of Longleat-hou-e, Wilts, Stretion (died 1580). 
Thynne, William, statesman, Receiver of the Marches, Strctton (died 1546). 
Vitahs Order ions, historian, Atcliam 107 4. 


\V akeley, William, buried at Adbaslou, aged 123, Shiffoall, 1591. 
Walter, Sir John, Lord Chief Baron, l.uolow (died 1050). 

Waring, Edward, algebraist, Mitlun, 1734. 


Wenlock, Walter de. Abbot of Westminster, fre.i-iirt r to Edward I. Weulu.-k, K’07. 
Whelock, Abtahatn, divine, Persic scholar, Wliiirhurch (b.rd 165P. 

Whicheot, Benjamin, divine, Whichcot-ball, 1609. 


Wild, Jonathan, infamous receiver of stolen goods, Boninghale, 1680. 
Withering, William, physician and botanist, Wellington, 1741. 
Wooley, Edward, Bp. of Clonfcrt, Shrewsbury, eouseci ated l'<64. 
Wycherley, William, comic poet, CIc.c vc, near Wem, 161U. 
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Mr. Urban, Feb. 20. 

N a I rite inspection of the Cathe¬ 
drals of Gloucester and Worces¬ 
ter, I have had great pleasure in no¬ 
ticing the admirable improvement 
which has been effected in the inte¬ 
rior appearance of each, from the 
erection of a new front to the organ 
gallery, facing the nave, and forming 
an appropriate entrance to the choir 
ofcach Church. The screens that have 
been thus judiciou-ly removed, were 
disgraceful to these line Cathedrals, 
being clumsy unsuitable stiuclures, 
erected in the bad taste of the age 
immediately following the Reforma¬ 
tion, in lieu of that In-mi Li hi I taber¬ 
nacle-work, destroyed by the blind 
and indiscriminate zei^l of those em¬ 
ployed to lemovo objects of siijieist.- 
fiun from our Churches. That at 
Worcester was a pannclicd wall with 
heavy mouldings, and an ill-shaped 
unadorned arch in the centre, and 
supported a common wainscot wooden 
gallery, totally destitute of all pre¬ 
tensions to beauty and fitness. That 
at Gloucester was of a somewhat 
later period, and not without some 
degree of ornament, being divided 
into three arched compartments, sup- 
pnilcd by double columns with capi¬ 
tals in something ol a Roman design; 
but it was totally until for such a 
station, and incompatible with the 
stile of any part of the edifice. The 
sciecus now substituted are not in¬ 
deed constructed m that lug lily-ela¬ 
borate and complicated styk speci¬ 
mens of which, of the most exquisite 
and beautiful workmanship, we still 
see at \ ork, Lincoln, Canterbury, 
&c. It would have been very diffi¬ 
cult, if not impossible, to have found 
workmen to execute such in these 
days, not to mention the very great 
expense which must have been in¬ 
curred in liie attempt. They display, 
however, a veiy correct taste, and 
are of very haudsome Gothic designs, 
suitable to the noble buildings ol 
which they form couspi'uous parts. 
But, though each appiopriate, they 
are not at ail similar. At Gloucester, 
a series of compartments of tracery- 
work rest on a. suitable base, and 
support a beautiful cornice of open¬ 
work trefoils, with a very handsome 
and well-executed groined archway 
leading to the choir, and equal iri 
length to the span of one arch of the 
navi-. Its iiilcnor is ornamented in a 
suitable mauiici. The general tiled 


of the whole is good, though by some 
the cornice is thought rather too 
large for the rest. 

Upon the whole, I confess I prefer 
the design and proportions of the 
new screen at Worcester. This is 
designed from tlnee compartments of 
the arcades on each side the choir, 
consisting of tlnee corresponding 
arches resting oil four clustered co¬ 
lumns, with foliage capitals, each 
lateral arch divided into two by a 
single slender column, ^he centre 
one forms the entrance, and has be¬ 
neath it an ornamental doorway with 
brdnzed gates, under a depressed arch 
suitably decoiated, and snjiported on 
.its own coItii"*»s. The face of the 
work above i* adorned with tracery, 
and divided by hands.>.i - pinnacles ; 
and the whole is crowned i.y a qua- 
tiefoil cornice* resting on a very beau¬ 
tiful frieze. This frieze is formed 
from ai-.tlent carved work taken from 
beneath the seats in I he choir, where 
it had been coincaltd and forgotten 
for ages. The perspective view of 
the interior of this Church, as it ap¬ 
pears from beneath the great West 
window, is now one of the most 
beautiful architectural scenes I know. 
It shows to gieal advantage the ele¬ 
gant proportions and general unifor¬ 
mity of the edifice. For though the 
various parts of the structure are in 
fact of dillerent periods and styles, 
yet the whole in this view appears so 
to correspond in simple elegance of 
design and conformity ol jiarts and 
|’i oporlions, as to produce to the eye 
of the spectator all the effect of the 
most perfect harmony. The beauty 
ol this view is greatly increased in 
grandeur, both by the new screen it¬ 
self, and by the splendour of the great 
Eastern window of coloured glass, as 
seen above and on each side the or¬ 
gan, and through the centre arch 
opening into the choir. This screen 
was elected in IHKS, under the imme¬ 
diate inspection of a member of the 
Chapter, and from a design prepared 
by imself. The same gentleman was 
tiie author ol the present altar screen 
and other improvementsintliisChurch, 
noticed iu a former volume of your 
valuable Miscellany *. The screen at 
Gloucester was also planned by a 
member of the Chapter there, of si¬ 
milar good taste, and erected not 
only under his inspection, hut partly 

-v iite vol. LXXXlf. i. 
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at his own expense. These works 
may fairly be deemed equal to any 
specimens we have yet seen of mo¬ 
dern Gothic Architecture. And 1 am 
convinced you will have pleasure in 
pointing them out to the notice of 
the Public. Scrutator. 

Mr. Urban, East Retford, Feb. 28. 

T HE Letter of your Correspon¬ 
dent “C.’* dated the 14th of July 
(last) giving explanations relative to 
the Clare .family, in answer to the 
ohjections%iul doubts of another Cor¬ 
respondent, has excited my attention, 
-—some of the former possessions* of 
that anlienl and illustrious Family 
(now the property of the Duke of 
Newcastle) being near to my rcsi-* 
dcmc. I therefore turned back to 
“ C.V* first Kpislle of Sept. 1819, 
and to the answer of “ D. A. Y.” daleil 
in January 1820 ; uiui 1 then referred 
to an authority uol adverted to by 
either of those Correspondents, i. e. 
“ Yorke’s Union of Honor,” 1611, 
which is believed to be both a scarce 
and a valuable book, although com¬ 
piled by a blacksmith, who, however, 
very modestly owns that lie mes the 
aid and reputation of others, viz. of 
Stowe, Speed, Rlilles, Erookr, and 
Vincent. 

Examining the pedigree as origi¬ 
nally given by “C.” (vol. IA'XXIX. 
p. 4 1 1), and beginning w ith Gilbert de 
Clare, sou of Richard Fitz Gilbert, 
Seigneur de Clare en ('mix, Sic. and 
ending with Gilbert de Clare, filth 
and last Earl of Gloucester of that 
name (slain in 131J) ; I find it in ge¬ 
neral accurate, and supported by the 
authority of Yorke, who adds many 
oilier facts and circumstances (omit¬ 
ted by “C.”) which in a controverted 
statement it may be useful to publish ; 
and I trust 1 shall he excused by * on, 
Mr. Urban, andby“C.” aim “ D.'a'.Y." 
and other your Correspondents, if I 
enter upon the subject urn amorr. 

The first-named Gilbert do Clare, 
called Earl of Tunbridge, &e. in 
“C.’s” pedigree (the name of whose 
tL'ife is omitted) is thus described by 
Yo rke : 

“ Gilbcit, the snnnc of Riuii.ird, T.'iril 
of Clare, became likeivis;: /.mil «>l Tun¬ 
bridge, anii was the fust /.Vo/e of Clare. 
He man ad Adeli/.a, daughter <>f the J-'r.'jfc 
of Clereniout, and bad is* up llnhaul (se- 
-■oml Kail of Clan*), Gilhcil (•.uiii.uiud 
Kaile id l , i-ii l, KK.ki , ) < and 
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This account docs not support “ C.” 
in his appellation of Earl of Tun¬ 
bridge; but it confirms the Pedigree 
in making the second son (Gilbert) 
bear the name of Strougbow. Ri¬ 
chard Fitz Gilbert, the second Earl 
of Clare, and Lord of Tunbridge, is 
stated in the “ Union of Honour,” to 
have married Adeliza, sister of Ran¬ 
dolph (not Ralph) de Meschincs, 
Earl of Chester. The issue, Gilbert 
and Roger. Under *he article Ches¬ 
ter, Yorke gives the name of Ran¬ 
dolph (sum anted Meschines) as the 
father of Adeliza, the wife of Richard 
Fitz Gilbert, Lord of Tunbridge; and 
tails her brother Randolph de Ger- 
noniis (and ndt de Meschines), fourth 
Earl of Chester. This mistake is of 
hut little importance. 

Of Gilbert, the succeeding Flail, 
Yorke says, he styled himself Earl of 
Clare and Hartford, died without is¬ 
sue, and left Ins brother Roger to 
succeed him. Of this Roger, Yorke 
observes that he was smnamed the 
Good, and succeeded his elder bro¬ 
ther Gilbert in the honours of the 
Earldom of Clare anil Hartford, and 
married Maud, Liu* daughter of James 
St. Hilary, by whom he had issue 
Richard his eldest son, and olheis , 

Richard, the succeeding Karl of 
Clare ami Hartford, mariicd (accord¬ 
ing to Yorke) Amicia, the second 
(“C.” says the third) daughter and 
one of the heirs of William Karl of 
Gloncisti’r, and had issue Gilbert, 
Karl of Clare, Hartford , and Glouces¬ 
ter (also Joan, wife to Rice Grig, 
Prince of South Wales). 

Willi respect to this Gilbert, sixth 
Earl of Ciare and Hartford (and in 
right of his mo) her, also second Kiri 
of Gloacister), he is twice noticed by 
Yorke ; once under the title o f Glou¬ 
cester {where, by the bye, the coat rf 
anus is I he saute n« under all the titles 
of £V/rj‘r( viz. Or, three chevrons Gulo J 
a* given by “ C." in vol. Xf. ii. p. to I, 
first example) ; and second/}/, under 
llie title Clare, &c. wlu-re it is re¬ 
marked that he mariicd Isabel, sister 
(not daughter, as stated in the Pedi¬ 
gree) of Ansel me Marshall, Earl of 
Penbrooke, and died in 12.30. There 
seems- no icasnn to doubt the accu¬ 
racy of Air. Yorke m tins assertion; 
since, under the article Penbrooke, he 
describes “. Inselme Marshall Deane of 
halisburv, and fifth sonne of William 
Marshall, as succeeding his four bu>- 
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thers in the title , marrying Maud, 
daughter of Humphrey de Bohun, 
Earle of Hereford, cnjoyiug hid title 
but eighteen dales, and dying without 
issue, leaving his rich patrimony and 
inheritance to he divided amongst his 
five sisters and heirs therein before 
mentioned.” 

llichard (de Clare), who next suc¬ 
ceeded as Earl of Clare, Hartford, and 
Gloucester, had two wives, though 
the last only is in the l'edigrcc, i. e. 
Margaret (daughter to Hugo de 
Burgo, Earl of Kent), and Maud 
(called by “ C.” Matilda), daughter 
of John Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. By 
the last he had Gilbert (who succeed¬ 
ed) Thomas , the second son. Steward 
of the Forest in Essex (whom “ C.” 
calls Sir Thomas de Clpre, Seneschall 
of the King's Forests, &c.), Uevis 
(Treasurer of York Minster), and 
four daughters. 

Gilbert fsurnamed the Red), suc¬ 
ceeded Richard as Earl of Clare, 
Hartford, and Gloucester, lie had 
two wives also (although “ C.’s” Pe¬ 
digree mentions only the last), viz. 
Alice, daughter of Hugh le Brim, 
Earl of Angolcstne (by whom he had 
one daughter Isabel), and Joan (snr- 
named of Acres), daughter of King 
Edward the First, by whom he had 
issue one son (Gilbert), and three 
daughters, Eleanor, Elizabeth, and 
Margaret. 

Gilbert de Clare, tbe only son of 
the last-mentioned Gilbert, is stated 
by Yorke to have died yon ’.g, and 
left the inheritance to his sisti • s; and 
that after his death, the title of Clare 
Fell to the Crown : but “ C.’s” Pedi¬ 
gree says that he was slair: at Ban¬ 
nockburn in 1314, and had a son who 
died in his infancy; \?hich latter cir¬ 
cumstance is continued by Yorke 
himself, under the title oi Glouces¬ 
ter and Hartford, where he states 
that Gilbert de Clare (sou and heir of 
Gilbert suruaiiied the Red, and Joan 
of Acres) was the last Karl of Glou¬ 
cester and Hartford of that surname. 

Thus you see that “ €.’*■” Pedigree 
of Clare is supported in ail its material 
facts by Yorkc’s “ Union of Honor;” 
and that the fact of Gilbert de Clare 
being surnamed Strongbow (doubted 
by “D.A.Y.”) is also confirmed by it. 
For I find under the article Peuhrooke, 
that Gilbert de Clare (sinnamed 
Mrongbow), youngest son of Gilbert 
de Clare, Lord of the Honours of 
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Clare in Suffolk, and grandchild of 
Richard Fitz Gilbert and Rohesia his 
wife (daughter of Walter Gilford, 
Earl of Longcvilc in Normandy), was 
by King Stephen created F.arl of Pen- 
brooke and Earl Marshal of England, 
and Lord of Chepstow, Strighull, 
l'udenham, Wolaslun, Alverdeston, 
and half Hie county of Lcige. He 
married Elizabeth, sister of Robert 
de Beaumont, first Earl of Leicester 
of that family, by whom lie had issue 
Richard, surnamed Strongbow, &c. 
and died in 1149. 0*servator. 


Mr. Urban, 


Summer land-place, 
Exeter , Feb. 15. 

Y OUR valuable Repository of use¬ 
ful knowledge is the most eli¬ 
gible for recording facts which may 
prove useful to posterity. 

It is of the utmost importance 
where a sense of self-interest is apt to 
mislead human kind, constituted as 
they are, that definite and just views 
should bo taken of the relative bear¬ 
ings of the Funded and Landed pro¬ 
perty of the Country, in reference to 
the Public Debt. This is the more 
requisite at a period when very erro¬ 
neous doctrines are laid down by cha¬ 
racters, from whom fairer and juster 
estimates of the subject might be ex¬ 
pected. It is, fortunately, a branch 
of political economy that involves 
little intimacy of consideration, as a 
little representation may be sufficient 
to evince. 

In more early ages, the possessors 
of landed properly held nearly all the 
wealth of the kingdom ; and were 
called on by the King to defend it 
against all enemies, or to carry on 
war where the public interest re¬ 
quired it. In process of time, as civi¬ 
lization advanced, and the principles 
* f commerce began to be understood, 
wealth he, .me divided: and a mo¬ 


neyed interest arose from a rapid 
progress of trade and manufactures. 
Hence the formation of bndies-cnrpn- 
rate in cities, and their representation 
in Parliament, in the shape of privi¬ 
lege l boroughs, so variously modified 
since their original formation. This 
increase and division of riches, dimi¬ 
nished the former power and para¬ 
mount iiillucnce of landed proprietors, 
and rendered it indispensably neces¬ 
sary to have recourse to those who 
possessed the sinews of war-— money, 
where the Landholder was no longer 
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able to furnish the mean* of hi* own 
defence against domestic enemies, or 
foreign invasion. In this progress of 
human melioration, and division of 
property, we see at once the origin of 
Public Debt , or Funded Property, in¬ 
timately and inseparably connected 
with every other description of it. 

To see, forcibly, the truth of the 
case, we have only to exemplify what 
has so frequently happened ; viz. 
War—intended either to thin man¬ 
kind, nr, ai^n scourge, to punish them 
for their transgressions. Nay, for 
aught we know, it may be beneficial 
in giving a new stimulus to talent, 
genius, and exertion: as what may 
be tc partial evil,” may be “ universal , 
good !” Let us proceed. War is de¬ 
clared—no matter from what cause 
or motive. The Land-owner, from 
his relative and altered condition, is 
no longer able to furnish, ns for¬ 
merly, the whole means of carrying it 
on, as hired soldiers must bo now paid 
with money, to be procured only in 
sufficient quantity from the wealthy 
merchant. What is thus borrowed 
for the protection of the land, and of 
every other species of property, must 
have that interest paid for it by all 
classes, which it would, otherwise em¬ 
ployed, afford to the owner, who is 
himself also equally taxed to bear his 
share of this fair interest, the prin¬ 
cipal of which constitutes what is 
termed “ the National Debt." Now 
it is quite evident from these pre¬ 
mises, that all landed property, and 
every species of property whatever, 
is completely mortgaged and pledged 
for the repayment of this debt: and 
were a sum to be raised to pay it off, 
the very public Creditor himself must 
contribute his proportion, because lie 
lent a part of his money for the pro¬ 
tection of the remainder. 

The Nation, at present, is perfectly 
solvent, and much of the distress pre¬ 
valent is to be asetibed ton want of 
foreign markets, and to an excess of 
production beyond the demands of 
consumption. All foreign Nations 
labour under precisely similar, and it 
is to be hoped, temporary disad¬ 
vantages, occurring at many former 
periods recorded in the page of His¬ 
tory. 

r fhe Landholder ought to recollect, 
that during the war, such was the 
demand for produce, that rents rose 

Hunt. Mao. Mar>h, 18*21. 


in a fourfold proportion. To pay 
his rent and make his fortune, the 
Farmer advanced his prices. The 
Shopkeeper laid his share of these in¬ 
creased prices on his vendible articles; 
and in point of fact, the Annuitant, 
who could improve his property 
hut little, actually paid to the Land¬ 
holder and Farmer the whole amount 
of repeated advance*' of price of ail 
the necessaries of life. 

It will be said, probably, that the 
Fundholder purchased in at a low 
rate. There may have been such cir¬ 
cumstances; but, on inquiry, it will 
b$ ascertained that the greatest pur¬ 
chases were nrtide by enriched Far¬ 
mers, or by means of vast excesses of 
raised rents, ami that these profits, 
made at the expense of the Annuitant, 
were reinvested in land, or employed 
to settle children and relatives in the 
world. 

While one feels disposed to com¬ 
miserate the sufferings of the present 
set of Farmers, no such retrospective 
feeling can apply to their predeces¬ 
sors who fattened on the miseries of 
war, and had their daughters taught 
to waltz and piano , or what they 
termed playing upon music. 

It is the Farmer and not the Pro¬ 
prietor of land, who feels the present 
pressure arising from unavoidable 
causes; and the obvious relief must 
consist in lowering rents, when they 
will still remain infinitely higher than 
at any period previously to the late 
war. 

I commanded a battalion under the 
immortal son of Chatham; and was 
in habits of friendship with that ex¬ 
traordinary man. ( Fie reprobated the 
idea of an mvasion of the rights of 
the public creditor, say ing it would, 
at once, he an insuperable bar to ob¬ 
taining any loan in future critical exi¬ 
gencies. An Income Tax, like a Bill 
of Pains and Penalties, may be con¬ 
stitutionally applicable in extreme 
cases. It affords a just illustration of 
the arguments imperfectly adduced, 
because all property is made subject 
to its operation. It also is a mea¬ 
sure to be cautiously avoided. 

If mistaken in any of these posi¬ 
tions, any of your more intelligent 
Correspondents may try to give us his 
view of the subject. In the mean 
time, let us not hear of shocking and 
absurd propositions to break faith 

with 
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with the public Creditor, received by 
the self-interested and unworthy cheers 
of the Landholder. 

For argument.’* sake, let us suppose 
Funded Property annihilated. What 
would be the consequence ?—general 
ruin, and unheard-of distress. Com* 
inerce and Manufactures would lose 
two-thirds of their Customers. Nor 
is this all; ior the major part of the 
Fundholders would fall on the parish, 
and the Landholder, with every aid 
derived from a reduction ol taxation, 
would be utterly unable to maintain 
them, with even the whole of his 
rental. 

“ Poven di sapere et fli condglio, 
•Mibtri niuit.il;.” 

Yours, Ate. JoftN Macdonald. 

Mr. Uruan, Jan. 20. 

OUR valuable Miscellany being 
alike the record of the valiant, 
as well as of the scientific achieve¬ 
ments of your countrymen, permit 
me, through the medium of it* pages, 
to rescue from that oblivion into 
which it is fast sinking, the follow¬ 
ing monument of British fidelity and 
valour. 

During a recent visit paid in Staf¬ 
fordshire, and in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the spot on which the 
interesting relick stands, it required no 
very extraordinary degree of curi¬ 
osity to induce me to search it out : 
—it is the Mast of a Vessel erected in 
the fields adjaccut to Corl»> n’s-liall, 
in the parish of King’s-Swin'.ord, near 
Dudley; and on a brass plate, at the 
bottom of it, is placed the t olio wing 
inscription: 

*' Mizen Masl of the* Thee Sistcis, Mer¬ 
chant Vessel, Luke Crosby , Master. 

“ Reader! you her..* behold a Mast, 
marked with the honourable scars oi 
brave resistance, made by my Com¬ 
mander with six guns and right mm, 
against a Frew h frigate of 20 gun-, 
and 140 men, who, after a battle of 
almost three houis, n-treated with dis¬ 
grace.—1 stand here a n annment to the 
memory of the man who thus glouously 
vindicated the honour of bis countiv, 
and preserved the property of his em¬ 
ployers." 

During the engagement the co¬ 
lours of the little vessel were shot 
down : when, supposing she had 
struck, the French gave a loud shout, 
exclaiming, “ they have struck ! they 
k&vc struck !” On which Crosby 


snatched up the flag,' and waving it 
over his head, said, “ No, but we 
have’nt : at ’em again, my brave 
lads!” After a very well-directed fire, 
which did great execution among the 
French, the Three Sisters ran dose 
under the rihs of the frigate, and 
escaped with little injury. 

I believe there are few, if one, 
more striking instance of British in¬ 
trepidity, or of French cowardice, 
upon record ; the disgrace of-the lat¬ 
ter would, on this uccasiou, have 
been completed, but the small size 
of our little vessel precluded her from 
making the frigate a prisoner, which 
she certainly would have done, had 
she not sailed away fairly beaten off. 

I could discover no date on the 
inscription, which is to he regretted. 
Time, and the raging elements, arc 
fast hastening it to decay ; and bat¬ 
tered as it lias been by these,—by 
the impotent fury of its defeated 
enemy, — and by the pop-gun artil¬ 
lery of some heedless sportsmen,—a 
few more years must lower it to the 
dust, and riot even “ leave a wreck 
behind:”—in your pages, however, 
it will still live, “ a monument to 
the memory of the man who thus 
gloriously vindicated the honour of 
his country, and preserved the pro¬ 
perty of his employers." 

Yoiiis, &e. T. W. U. 

THE CENSOR.—No. VI. 

An Inquiry into the Fkogreh or 

Anecdotal Literature. 

(Continued from p. 1 23.J 
JLUAM W1NSTANLKY, the 
next Anecdotal Author, is sup¬ 
posed to have been born in London, 
where he was originally a Imir-dresser, 
hut quitted the scissars for the pen. 
He lived in the reigns of Charles and 
James II.; hut little further is known 
of him. His chief works were, the 
Lives of the Poets, Lojal Marlyro- 
logy, Historical Rarities, and Eng¬ 
land’s Worthies, a valuable and au- 
t entic composition, writteu in a true 
British and loyal spirit, and curious 
for the many Apothegms which he 
has there recorded. His style is often 
incorrect, but his compositions are 
useful and instructive ; and although 
they have never been republished, 
are still perused with pleasure. Win- 
staniey lias been accused by authors 
who ted little reverence for his loy¬ 
alty, 
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ally, of plagiarisms and of versatility, 
as well as dedicating various editions 
of his books to different persons! 
That he wrote for bread may be ad¬ 
duced in extenuation of bis courting 
the great; but as for the charge of 
plagiarism, the facts which he has 
treated upon are the common p»o- 
perty of authors. The rhetorician 
Isocrates was accused, with as little 
candour, of borrowing historical par- 
tirularg from Thucydides. 

The work before us, which we are 
inclined to ascribe to Winstanley, 
hears the following title: “ The New 
Help to Discourse; or Wit, Mirth, 
and Jollity, intermixt with more se¬ 
rious Matters. Consisting of pleasant 
.Astrological, Astronomical, Philoso-" 
phical. Grammatical, Physical, Chy- 
rurgical, Historical, Moral, Questions 
and Answers.” The precise dale ot 
this copy we are unable to furnish, as 
it is in a sadly-mutilated state, having 
lost part of the title-page, as well as 
the letter-press from p.144.—In Long¬ 
man’s Catalogue for 1814, appears, 
“ Helpe to Discourse, or more Mer¬ 
riment mixed with serious Matters; 
as also Epigrams, Epitaphs, Kiddles, 
Jests, Posies, Lovc-Toyes, &c. I.ond. 
1635. 21. 2».” From what wc have 

been able to learn, there were live 
editions of the “New Help,” the last 
being printed in 1681 : the part lost 
is said to have been a kind of calen¬ 
dar, containing information necessary 
to the farmer and the gardener. Of 
the work no copy occurs in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum, so that we can arrive 
at nothing certain respecting it; but 
that this edition was subsequent to 
1666. is certain, as it alludes to (he 
dreadful lire of London in that year. 
Idling the reader also, that the me¬ 
tropolis was “ mightily enlarged by 
abundance of new buildings every 
where erected in the out parts.” P 23. 

The whole Miscellany is such as 
might have been expected from VV'in- 
slaniey, as a portion of it is adapted 
to the subjects of JJnmpJ'yh/e Moore 
('arete. One’ passage in particular 
speaks the hair-dresser: 

“Why do some men’s hnir curie? — 
Because of the tint and dry temperament 
of their persons ?” P. 142. 

The Preface is in his style, and 
signed with the initials of his name; 
our readers will excuse the insertion 
of the whole of it. 


“ To the Reader. 

“ Courteous Reader, 

“ Thou hast here an Abstract or Col¬ 
lection of several Histories, Proverbs, 
Riddles, Jests, Epigrams, with other choice 
Pieces which formerly have been publish- 

I by several Authors, both antient and 
modern ; to which are added divers new 
Pieces of several subjects, which t have 
digested dialogue-wise, as being the most 
easie to the meanest car •’city, and also by 
the often breakings, giving fresh matter 
for variety of discouise, which to an inge¬ 
nious fancy cannot but be welcome; here 
being ilie >ith and marrow of many volu¬ 
minous Authors of that bulk nnd bigness, 
that many have not lime to read them, 
iftore have not jnoney to buy them, and 
thrrefore by that means, seeing the te- 
diou.ness and chargeablcness of attaining 
to knowledge, lifeak off their journey at 
Ihe beginning of their race, and despair- 
rug of attaining to the end, begin not to 
run at all. 

“ To help, then, those who are desirous 
(o learn and improve their knowledge, I 
have t.ikcn the pains with the bee, to ex¬ 
tract honey out of the flowery writings of 
several authors, taking only that which 
was most cnndiicible to my purpose, and 
which I imagined might draw the reader 
on with delight to his own profit. 

“ Wliattnv endeavours have been here¬ 
in, you will find in the perusal thereof. 

“ All that 1 shall desire of thee (gende 
Header) is to read seriously, judge can¬ 
didly, an ■ censure rightly, and 1 make no 
doubt, hot when thou hast done, thou wilt 
thankfully accept of what is here writ, and 
remain a friend to \V. W.” 

What an excellent apology is art¬ 
fully couched under this Preface, for 
desultory reading! Winstanley has 
here expressed in a few lines all that 
Mr. D israeli has since alleged in 
his entertaining pamphlet; and had 
Messrs. P-rctf reprinted it instead of 
the lengthy puff which preceded their 
“ Anecdotes,” we should have given 
them credit for reviving what was at 
once venctabic and to the purpose. 

Winstanley delighted in puns and 
conceits. Take the following speci¬ 
mens, gathered at random : 

“ Q, Why is the language of a scold 
most moving?—A. I»*.cau»e no man in 
his wins will tairy to hear her.” P. 144. 

“ Q. What makes it that few people 
are contented with their condition ?—-A. 
Because the desire of riches increases in 
the getting of them, few people being con¬ 
tented with that state which God hath al¬ 
lotted to them. 

'I ne poor have little, beggars none, 

The rich too much, enough not one.” P.79 

“ Q. 
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“ «. Who fink broacht the opinion of 
the mutability uf the earth, that it turns 
lound about the centre of the Sun ?—A. 
The first that publiekly declared himself 
of this opinion was Copernicus, a doctrine 
so strange in those times, that an able 
Poet thus writ to him: 

* Thou thinks the Earth moves round, 
that's a strange tale. 

When thou didst write this, thou wert 
under sail.' 

And yet now this opinion is taken up by 
our ablest Astrologeis, as Mr. Vincent 
Wing, Mr. Sanders, Mr. I.eybourn, and 
others.” P. 77-—3. 

This passage may serve to show 
how slow a progress the hypothesis 
of the earth's rolumfily had even 
then made, when Winslauley consider¬ 
ed the opinion of (hast: astrological 
empirics of greater authority than 
that of Copernicus. 

The following question seems to 
have been inserted by way of ridi¬ 
culing Sir Kcneltu Digby : 

“Q. Why doth one gape when ano¬ 
ther gapes r —A. There is uo other reason 
to be given, but that of a sympathy of 
imagination, when another man gapes.” 
P. 143. 

In this Tract wc find one thought, 
which no contemporary of Winslau- 
ley need have blushed to own—that 
the love of jilts “ is like breaLh ou 
steel, soon on and soon oil’.” 1’. 134. 

On the whole we consider this little 
work as of great merit, and ns is ex¬ 
pressed in the title-pages of that pe¬ 
riod “ pleasant and profitable.” Wc 
have perhaps devoted too 1< ng a 
space to it; but the pleasure we have 
found in perusing it is a sufficient 
apology. An expurgaln edilin would 
be a desirable thing Literature, for 
it may be considered as of a higher 
rank than the miscellanies which we 
shall hereafter have to examine: in 
fact what are auecdoles, bill a Help 
to Discourse i 

The Anecdotal Authors of the pre¬ 
ceding ages were chiefly actors, or 
scribblers, who made a jest of im¬ 
posing a tax upon the pi blic; but 
ccdunt logos armis —we have now be¬ 
fore us a military writer, who, while 
“ His wile scynutar 

Hung by his side for ornament, not use*,” 
exchanged it for the pen. The name 
of this person was Captain IV. /tic/.*, 
aud were any further information re- 

* Dryden’s Don Sebastian. 


spccting him required, we should be 
at a loss where to obtain it. He 
seems, ns far as we can judge from 
his productions, to have been a good 
companion, fund of wit in others, and 
perhaps not undistinguished for it 
himself: like most military men, he 
was of loyal principles, hated the 
Hump and the Roundheads as far as 
was possible for a reader of fludibras, 
and was one of the remains of the 
old Cavalier party. Ilis wocks are 
scarcely known, and it is but just 
that he should enjoy a snug niche iu 
an edifice dedicated to the memory 
of 1 men, to whom, for the most part, 
the Temple of Fame + and the House 
.of Praise j; have been closed. 

The first of his publications is en¬ 
titled “ Oxford Jests, reiie'Ml and en¬ 
larged ; beiug a Collection of willy 
Jests, merry Tales, pleasant Jokes, 
collected and composed by Capt. W. 
Ilicks;” a work once in repute, as it 
went through several editions, the 
last of which appeared in 1730. 

The second runs thus: “ Coffee- 
House Jests, refined and enlarged. Hy 
the Author of the Oxford Jests. The 
Fifth Edition, with large Additions. 
London: printed for Henry Rhodes, 
next door to the Swan Tavern, near 
liridc-lanc in Flcet-streef, 1(583.” In 
12mo. pp. 190. Jests 303. 

“ No. 9 . Pude and Hew son, two Oli¬ 
vet ian Colonels, the first a drayman and 
t'other a eobler, being met together, they 
must nerds to joking one with ilieolliet ; 
then Pride told into he saw a piece ol cob- 
lei’s wax stick on his scarlet cloak; ‘Puli, 1 
says Ilewson, ‘a handful of biewer’s grains 
will scour it oil" pieseiilly.”’ 

“No. 13. Some gentlemen weie sitting 
at a culli e house together, one was asking 
wli.it news then* was? T’other told him 
there was forty thousand men rose to-day, 
which made them all slant about; and 
I on.-j asked linn to what end they rose, 
and what did they intend ? ‘ Why, faith,’ 

says lie, • only to go to bed at night 
again.’” 

“ No. 309. A gentleman tacitly drank 
(.he King’s health in Oliver’s days, bv 
drinking u health to Oliver C. that is, O 
live C. It. And another lime chunk the 
King’s health as tacitly, when lie diauk a 
health to the King of the «/cu\>, viz.—/. 
Ireland, — li. England,— TV. Wales,— S. 
Scotland ; which lour letters put together, 
make up the word Jens; aud several of 
the Parliament officers drank it aim, not 
knowing what they did when ihev drank it.” 

+• Sie Pope’s Poetical Woiks. 

t See Sir Wni. D’Aveiiaiil’s Gondibert. 

W« 
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We question whether llivet, the 
brazier, when he deceived the Re¬ 
publicans with the knives alleged to 
be made of the King’s statue at Char¬ 
ing Cross, felt more self-approbation 
for his successful cheat than this 
crafty toper ? 

It is a pleasure, after having exa¬ 
mined so many printed works, to peep 
at a few anecdotes in MS. In the 
British Museum (Harl. MSS. 6395), is 
a smajl octavo volume, fairly written, 
containing 606 curious stories, care¬ 
fully numbered, with a few since 
added by another hand. To I lie for¬ 
mer a complete and valuable iifdex 
is subjoined, assigning in every in¬ 
stance the person from whom the col¬ 
lector received the tale. (pp. 602.*) 
With a modesty by no means pecu¬ 
liar to Anccdolists (and probably not 
intending his MS. for publication), he 
has omitted his name; hut from the 
numerous jests attributed to persons 
resident in Norfolk and the adjacent 
couutic‘9, he should seem to be a na¬ 
tive of that part ol England. A care¬ 
ful collation of the authorities may 
lead to the identifying of him, for he 
cites at No. 55, “ My cousin Jo. Spel- 
liian and at No. 496, “(from my 
father)," mentions “ my uncle Mr. 
Hog. L’Estrange.” There can he 
little doubt, from the selection of his 
tales, as well as from the names of' 
iiis acquaintance, that he was a firm 
loyalist *. 

The following Anecdote of our 
great Bard is unnoticed by his bio¬ 
graphers, and we consider ourselves 
as lorlunale in being able to furnish 
an addition, however small, to his 
history : 

“Jest 1J. SIiakc.-p a are was godfather 
to one of lion Jonson's cinldien, and after 
1 lie «. Iiri.<itnmir being in a deepe study, 
Johnson came to checre him up, mid a ski 
him why he was so melancholy ? ‘ No, 

iailii, lieu (saye.i lit*), not I ; hut I have 
beeuo considering a great while what 
should be die littist gift for mu to bestow 
ii(iou my godchild, and 1 have resolved at 
last.’ ‘ 1 pr’vthee what ?’ sayes In-. ‘ l’ 
faith, lieu, l’le t’ui give lunt a douzeu 
good halt in sponnes, and thou shall trans¬ 
late them.’— Mi. Dun." 

We wished to have inserted some 
of the county' Anecdotes, but have 
room only for two extracts more, 
which are particularly curious, as rc- 

* Catalogue of the Ilailciaii Library. 
—Jests, panim. 


lating to the early internal history of 
Westminster School; nor are the pre¬ 
sents made to boys in those times less 
worthy observation ; the pot of but¬ 
ter , wc believe, has oflat$ years given 
place to j ills “ unused to the melting 
mood.’ 

“No. 107. At We-lininster Schootc, 
the monitor usd * to call the schnllars by 
sis of the clod in the morning all winter 
long ; and as sooue a> ever they heard his 
iiiigi/c, they would hkippe out of their 
bedds ami away to prayers. Three or 
It it uskells (for tlieie lay many hoys in 
one chamber), ob-eivng two that were 
beddtellowes to be very nimble and hasty 
np.m the call ; and their bedde being 
placed iindei a gnat beanie, they eon- 
tnvdj- it so, as in the night in a dead 
•deepe, to f.isli a cords to t!ie ln-ud, anil 
diuw it nj> to a great height. In the darke 
morning (hearing the sinuous of the llin. 
into.), out springs one ol one side (ac- 
coidmg to their tisuall inaiimi), and the 
other on the other side of the hedd, and 
Douue’t against the llooro, with a ciar.kt 
crowue, -oaie bones, and much hazard of 
then neckes.— Mr. Gicene.” 

“ No. 108. A Westminster scholiar 
had a pott of butter sent him by bis 
friends, which some wags discovering, and 
that l.e kept it in his chest, attempted to 
picUe Ins ioeke; and failing to get it that 
way, they tooke the chest and sell it up a 
lofting against a liott lire; for, because 
they could not come at it, they made it 
come out to them.— Ih. Stub be.” 

The pulpit jetteis form an impor¬ 
tant hotly at this period of our his¬ 
tory, hut are not of sufficiently re¬ 
mote interest to demand any parti¬ 
cular investigation. Daniel Burgess, 
the last of this class, was the sou of 
aCleigyman ol Colliugburnc-Ducis, 
Wills, and boyi there in 1645. The 
early part of iiis iife was passed in 
Ireland, where he settled at Charle- 
vil, and kept a school; hut af ter¬ 
wards returning to England, became 
a nonconformist. He svas, however, 
by no means of puritan sti iciness, for 
he was the most facetious person of 
his day, and carried his wit so (ar as 
to deliver it from the pulpit, with 
more happiness than decency. Speak¬ 
ing ol Job’s “ Kobe of Righteous¬ 
ness,” he once said, “If any of you 
would have a suit for a twclvemoulln 
let him repair to Monmoulh-strect; 
if for his life-time, let him apply to 
the Court of Chancery ; and if for all 
eternity, let him put on righteoiis- 

* Used, j- Conti hod. 

ness." 
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uesi.” His pleasantries occasionally 
proved of service to him in temporal 
matters. Dining once with a gentle¬ 
woman of his congregation, and a 
large uncut.Cheshire cheese brought 
upon the table* Burgess asked her 
■where he should cut it ? “ Where you 
please,” was the lady’s answer; upon 
which he gave it to his servant, and 
bidding biin carry it to his house, 
said he would cut it there. 

His sermons were artfully adapted 
to the prejudices as well as the opi¬ 
nions of his readers; wit and whiggism 
trod on the heels of Scripture. After 
the trial of Dr. Saehevrrt I, when the 
indignant populace destroyed the' 
principal meeting-houses in London, 
that of Burgess was first attacked. 
It was not to be expected, therefore, 
that he should uphold the Pretender's 
cause from the pulpit; and preaching 
at that time concerning the reason of 
the Jews being called Jacobites, be 
said, “ God ever bated Jacobites, and 
therefore Jacob’s sons were not so 
called, but Israelites.” It is n ques¬ 
tion whether the minister is more to 
be reproved for his illiberally or his 
ignorance of chronology i lit: died in 
January I7 l 28*. 

In his own writings Burgess (per¬ 
haps unintentionally) attacked him¬ 
self; for amongst his works is to be 
found “ Foolish Talking and Jesting 
described and condemned, in n Dis¬ 
course upon Ephcs. v. 4.” fivo, Lond. 

1604. 

(To be continual.) 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 31. 

is a long passage .» the 
JL iOlh Book of the Iliad which 
is strangely misundcistood. Gilbert 
Wakefield calls it a tedious ditty 
about Ate; and Charles Fox says it 
is detestable. The writer of the Re¬ 
view of “ The Correspondence of 
Fox and Wakefield,” in the Museum 
Criticutn, admits Ih.w, it is bad; and 
all the translations I have seen, Latin, 
English, French, and Italian, agree iu 
making such nonsense of it as Homer 
could not, and one must wonder any 
human creature could write. The 
passage too, in the original, is one 
worthy of Homer, and it is the key¬ 
stone of the arch. It is in Agamem¬ 
non’s speech on the reconciliation 
between him and Achilles, which bc- 

* Gicy’s Iludibra*.— Caulfield. 
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gins 1. 78. b. 19. The translations 
make Agamemnon say, as an apology 
for the wrong he had done to Achilles, 
that Ate once wronged Jupiter when 
he had said a child of his (meaning 
Hercules) should at a certain time be 
born, who should reign over all 
around him ; and Juno having made 
Jupiter swear that he would keep his 
word, hastened to the time, the birth 
of Euryslheus, Jupiter's grandson, 
whose mother had gone hut ( seven 
months, and put back the birth of 
his son Hercules, whereupon Jupiter 
banished Ale from Heaven, and he 
always lamented the wrong that had 
been done to him when he saw Her¬ 
cules suffering under the oppression 
of Kurysthens. Line me, the trans¬ 
lations make Agamemnon -ay, “when 
I saw the Greeks falling by ttu hands 
of Hector.” Well might Charles Fox 
say this was detestable,—it is idiotcy. 
But how could any man who under¬ 
stood Greek, find such nonsense in 
lloiner. That divine Poet makes 
Agamemnon say, that Jupiter him¬ 
self cannot do wrong with impunity ; 
for when he had insulted Juno, by 
boasting that a child of his should be 
born at a certain time who should 
reign over all around him, Juno hav¬ 
ing made him swear he would keep 
his word, hastened the birth of Kurys- 
tlicus to Hie time, and put hack that 
of Hercules. Then Jupiter banished 
wrong from Heaven, and when he 
saw the sufferings of Hercules, always 
lamented the wrong he had been 
guilty of. “As I did,” says Aga¬ 
memnon, “ when I saw the Greeks 
falling by the hands of licclor. This 
is an apology to Achilles; it hinds the 
meaning of the poem to his auger, so 
fatal to the Greeks ; it vindicates the 
ways of God to man, and teaches us 
to hauish wrong from our bosoms 
and he just, by proving that there is 
a retribution for offences, without the 
least exaggei ation. 

In the description of the shield, 
liomer says Vulcan worked into it 
the P'eiaas, the Hyad«, Orion, the 
Bear, which is also called the Wain, 
and (the Bear) which (Ibis pronoun is 
in the nominative, the first is in the 
accusative), is in the same direction, 
and watches Orion (that is, points to 
the Foulli, or is the North star), the 
only one which never sets. The trans¬ 
lators make all these circumstances 
belong to the Greal Bear, as if Ho¬ 
mer 
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mor did not know bow to hit the 


mark he aimed at once; and an an¬ 
notator says, that the Little Bear was 
not discovered in those days. 

In the Odyssey, b. 2. I. 274, there 
is a strange mistake in the punctua¬ 
tion in the Greek editions, and a cor¬ 
responding mistake in the transla¬ 
tions. Minerva is made to say to 
Telemachus; “ If you have your la¬ 
ther’s sense, you will do well ; but if 
you &re not the son of Ulysses and 
Penelope, 1 have no hopes of you; 
for few sons are like their fathers. 
You, however, have your father’s 
sense, and therefore I have some 
hopes of you.” Is this intelligible? 
There should be a comma after hi 
$’ou | the three first words of the line 
mentioned, and the meaning is then 
plain and good : ” If you have your 
father’s sense you will do well ; if nut , 
although you are the son of Ulysses 
and Penelope, 1 have no hopes of 
you : for few sons are like their fa¬ 
thers. You, however, have your fa¬ 
ther’s sense, and therefoie I have 
some hopes of you.” 

I should he happy to communicate 
these notes on Homer to his readers, 
and if they are approved of, I may 
trouble you again. A-s. 

Mr. U khan, Feb. 7. 

1 “MIE attention of your Headers 
. has been lately called to a pub¬ 
lication entitled “ The Heraldic Ori¬ 
gin of Gothic Architecture, in an¬ 
swer to all foregoing Systems on this 
subject, by Rowley Lasrcllcs, esq 
The promise held out in the title- 
page led me to the perusal of the vo¬ 
lume itself; hut I was unable to dis¬ 
cover its fulfilment m any of the G7 
pages, or any reason to suspect that 
the “ Heraldic Origin,” like the Hod 
of Moses, would swallow up all its 
opponents. 

It is my intention to dedicate the 
present Letter to an inquiry into the 
real origin of Pointed (not Gothic) 
Architecture ; and hy comparison 
with Mr.Lasccllcs* theory, I shall en¬ 
deavour to show the superiority of 
the system now almost universally 
sanctioned and supported by the most 
able Antiquaries, and at which this 
publication is therefore chiefly le¬ 
velled. In doing this, 1 shall not lead 
your Headers, with Mr. Murphy, to 
the Pyramids; with Bishop Waibur- 

* Sc e vnt. XU. ii. tit. I 


ton, to the Forests of Germany; with 
Sir C. Wren, to the Saracens; or to 
the inspection of staircases, grottos, or 
tumuli, with reviewers and other spe¬ 
culators of less note. Neither shall I 
have occasion to seek with Mr. Las- 
cclles its origin in a period so remote 
as the Deluge. And I hope that gen¬ 
tleman will not cease to admire this 
beautiful sly! , from its commence¬ 
ment being tixed in that unclassical 
period, staled by modern illuminati 
“ the dark ages,” or from the cre¬ 
dit of its invention being given to 
the ill-treated, ingenious, and pious 
class of men, the Monks. 

It is now ascertained, that when 
this Island was under the dominion of 
the Homans, the Britons excelled in 
the Architecture of that nation; and 
at the Saxon invasion, and the subse¬ 
quent conversion of those people to 
the Chiistiau lailii by the Romish 
Missionaries, and tlie consequent in¬ 
troduction of Monasteries, many build¬ 
ings remained in that style, and served 
us models for the architects of the 
churches, which the piety of the new 
converts soon began to raise in differ¬ 
ent parts of the country. iSo early 
as A. D. 791, 011 a. King of Mercia, 
founded the Abbey of St. Alban. The 
church still remaining shows a rude, 
hut at the same time a noble speci¬ 
men of the unrefined genius of the 
Saxon architects. The round arch 
and cylindrical column, with orna¬ 
ments peculiar to themselves, pre¬ 
vailed in the works of the Saxons un¬ 
til the Norman Conquest. These 
invaders, upon obtaining possession 
of the English Monasteries, altered 
and adorned them in a more splendid 
manner, but '(lid not always rebuild 
them from the foundations, as is 
sometimes supposed : they introduced 
many new and improved mouldings, 
and other embellishments, and usually 
ornamented the dados of windows and 
other spaces with semicircular arches 
intersecting each other; the Saxons 
before them adorned such situations 
with a scries of circular arches re¬ 
cessed. The Norman improvement, 
it is evident, converted the circular 
into an arcade of Pointed arches, the 
intci secting semicircles being no more 
than ornaments upon the wall; and 
which being at last omitted, or the 
Pointed aicli pierced through to ad¬ 
mit light (making an upright narrow 
window with pointed head, which pre¬ 
vailed 
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vailed in most early Norman build¬ 
ings, and was little more than a loop¬ 
hole), formed the first Pointed arches. 
The discovery, however, did not rest 
here ; in the twelfth Century we fre¬ 
quently find the main arches of 
buildings pointed, and others intro¬ 
duced in common with circular, as 
in the Church of St. Cross at Win¬ 
chester, 11 .‘12; the Temple Church, 
1185; St. Bartholomew’s l’rioy, Lon¬ 
don, 112.1; and St. Mary Overy’s 
Priory, Southwark, about the same 
period. The great doorways were 
round-headed and deeply recessed, 
and adorned with a succession ot hol¬ 
lows and rounds resemMing arches in 
perspective. The Savon zig-zag, or 
Chevron moulding, ga#c way to one 
formed of the cup of a flower, and 
which prevailed for more than a cen¬ 
tury, and the capitals of the columns 
were carved with leaves resembling 
the Corinthian order, hut without its 
regularity of design, which shows the 
unsettled stale of the art at that pe¬ 
riod. In its advancement towards 
perfection, the round arches disap¬ 
peared, until buildings arose entirely 
with pointed ones. But the style was 
still not perfected. The aulicnl Saxon 
arrangement, which had been pre¬ 
served by the Normans, prevailed in 
the cylindrical columns and narrow 
windows, which, together with the 
doorways, at first only differed from 
those ot an earlier period by having 
Pointed arches ; and it was not until 
the reign of Edward III. that th- art 
shone forth in the highest state of 
perfection. 

To detail minutely the subsequent 
changes which the style experienced 
until its decline in thesixtcenlh Cen¬ 
tury, is not at present necessary. The 
following outlines show the different 
forms of the arches, and fiom the 
periods to which I have lixed the du¬ 
ration of each, it "ill appear that 
they never existed together in any 
building wholly of one age ; they are 
more correct representaiicas than 
those given by Mr. Lascelles, one of 
which cannot be found in any antient 
building: 



These several arches, each accom¬ 
panied with its separate detail, made 


three grand divisions of the style, as 
distinct and separate as any of the 
orders of Grecian or Roman Archi¬ 
tecture. The first began in the 12th 
Century, and continued throughout 
the thirteenth ; the second prevailed 
when the art was at perfection, in the 
fourteenth Century; but after the 
reign of Richard 11. the point was 
gradually depressed until that of 
Henry Vdl., when the third form 
was perfected. In the reign of that 
Monarch's successor, the style receiv¬ 
ed a death-wound, with the cruel and 
sacrilegious destruction of the Monks, 
who had discovered, fostered, and 
matured this wonderful invention, 
jvhich, unable to *urvive their fate, 
was involved in the general ruins 
which attended the fall oi i*s bene¬ 
factors. 

From what has been advanced, it 
will be sceu that Pointed Architec¬ 
ture was not introduced in a perfect 
stale; a single Pointed arch, amidst, 
a mass of circular ones, gave the first 
idea of the style which long remained 
equivocal, and it was not until nearly 
a century after Poiuled arches were 
adopted, that the style became uni¬ 
versal, which would not have been 
the case, had it been imported from 
any foreign country ; and admitting 
lor a moment this to be the fact, we 
may at least claim the merit of form¬ 
ing the style, as it is evident that only 
the shape of the arch (if any thing) is 
borrowed, a circumstance alone suffi¬ 
cient to controvert the system of Mr. 
Lascelles. 

As the grand feature of the style is 
always repeated, as well in the eleva¬ 
tion itself as every arch, however mi¬ 
nute, the appellation of “ Pointed Ar¬ 
chitecture” is the most appropriate 
that can be given to it, and far bet¬ 
ter than the odious “ Gothic,” now 
almost exploded, which conveys the 
error that the Goths were the in¬ 
ventors, an honour to which our own 
country at present has the fairest 
claim. IS. I. C. 

( To be continued.) 

Progress of Literature in dif¬ 
ferent Ages of Society. 

(Resumed from p. 118.,) 

IIIS Italians of the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries, who at¬ 
tained so high a pinnacle of fame 
under the Mcdicis, and who, in a 
political and military point of view, 

had 
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had certainly fallen very far below 
the virtue of their ancestors, who 
may be said, on the whole, to be 
sunk in comparative effeminacy, 
were, although they doubtless gave 
abundant proofs of other capacities, 
chiefly distinguished for excelling in 
branches of the fine arts, comprising 
ingenuity, taste, exquisite invention, 
and boldness of execution, but, at the 
same time, of the lowest rank, per* 
haps, ii» the human sciences. 

Thus, it would appear that each 
nation has given, in its turn, some 
colour for speculative conclusions a of 
this sort; although all must cordi¬ 
ally coincide with the ingenious and 
classical Warton, that it would be 
absurd hence to infer that Homer 
would not have produced the Iliad, 
Virgil the Aineid, or that Angelo 
would not have excelled in design un¬ 
der a different form of government. 

Whatever, then, be the share which 
intellectual culture, — associated ex¬ 
ample,—prevailing excess of refine¬ 
ment,— and the salutary influences 
of wise laws, may have upon the par¬ 
ticular form or complexion which 
distinguishes the mental studies,— 
that complexion, it seems not too 
much to imagine, is still subservient 
to some othei vivifying power, which 
secretly works indepeiidanlly of all 
their combined operations. 

The first, doubtless, are all in¬ 
struments ; are often powerful in¬ 
struments ; but from the strangely 
capricious changes whicli seem some¬ 
times to mark the locality ol genius, 
its contemporary growth, and its oc¬ 
casional and transient splendour, would 
appear referable to other causes, 
either physical or moral, which pos¬ 
sibly, however, may not come under 
the sphere of human comprehension. 

Still, it may he said, the question 
which an ingenious philosopher and 
divine of the .Seventeenth Century 
has propounded for the considera¬ 
tion of the learned, will remain un¬ 
answered, by any satisfactory hypo¬ 
thesis.— “Why,” he asks, “should 
not all ages, ami all nations, improve 
in every thing as well as this or that 
age, or nation only. Why should 
the Greeks the Arabians, the Per¬ 
sians, or the vEgyptiana of old, so 
far exceed in capacity those of the 
same nations now. — Why the Afri¬ 
cans and Americans be universally 
Gent. Mac.. Match , t SI 1 


so mean io understanding, and bar¬ 
barous in sentiment, aud the Euro¬ 
peans, for the most part, polite and 
cultivated,—addicted to Arts and 
Learning.” If the reply to these, 
and other suggestions which will na¬ 
turally occur, whilst contemplating 
the changeful course of genius and 
the arts, as developed in the history 
of nations, ppears obscure, and in¬ 
volved in studies of loo profound and 
intricate a nature to he easily elu¬ 
cidated, it is yet most clear to all, 
who have bestowed the slightest at¬ 
tention on these matters, that, ac¬ 
cording to the hypothesis here adopt¬ 
ed, and as the* same author has in 
his own language expressed it ; 
“ there is iu wtit and art, as in all 
other things besides, a kind of cir¬ 
cular progress. — They have their 
birth, their growth, their flourish¬ 
ing, their failing, their fading,—and 
within a while after, their resurrec¬ 
tion and re-flourishing again. — The 
arts flourished for a long time 
amongst the Persians, the Chalde¬ 
ans, the Egyptians.—But afterwards 
tlie Grecians got the start of them, 
and are now become as barbarous 
themselves, as formerly Ihey esteem¬ 
ed all besides to be.—About the birth 
of Christ,” he continues, “learning 
began to flourish in Italy, and spread 
all over Christendom, until the Goths, 
Hlinns, aud Vandals, ransacked the 
libraries, anil defaced almost all the 
monuments of antiquity, so that the 
lamp of learning seemed to he put 
out for near the space of a thousand 
years,—till the first Mansor King of 
Africa and Spain raised up and spur¬ 
red forward tly: Arabian wils by 
great rewards and encouragements.'— 
After Petrarch opened such libraries 
as were undemolished, he was se¬ 
conded by Boccace, aud John of Ra¬ 
venna, and afterwards by Arctiue, 
Piulolphus, Valla,” &c. &c. 

Stimulated to examine the various 
operations of secondary causes, and 
unwilling to rest satisfied with a ge¬ 
neral admission of facts, until he has 
endeavoured to fathom their com¬ 
bining operative agents,—the meta¬ 
physician, however persuaded of its 
general truth, will yet, perhaps, deem 
the conclusion of this same author 
rather the frank sentiment of the 
pious divine, than those of the phi¬ 
losopher, eager after hypothesis, and 

unwilling 
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unwilling to quit a topic of enquiry, 
until repented trials have demon¬ 
strated its fallacy, or given some clue 
to its elucidation,—when, in language 
of humiliation, he exclaims : “ Of 
these matters, no satisfactory account 
can be given by any mechanical hy¬ 
pothesis, or in any other way, with¬ 
out taking in the superintendance of 
the great Creator and ltuler of the 
world. It is evident that these things 
are the gift of God ; — they are so 
many talents, entrusted with us by 
the infiuite Lord of the Universe,— 
a stewardship,—a trust reposed in us 
for which we must one day give an 
account." 

But if the extraordinary growth 
and ripening of talent, at some pe¬ 
riods, more than others, and the vi¬ 
cissitudes which have marked the 
displays of the human intellect,— 
present an enquiry, on the whole, 
pregnant with diiliculty to the lu- 
cubralor,— there are considerations 
upon what may he termed the phy¬ 
sical influences of climate and soil, 
which operate, exclusively of moral 
and intellectual causes, — the con¬ 
templation of which is not uninte¬ 
resting to the philosopher, and upon 
which it is hoped the patience and 
the good taste of the reader will 
not be offended, as they may pos¬ 
sibly, in their detail, combine actual 
interest, with a supeiior degree of 
certainty. 

Active and enlightened theorists 
have repeatedly distingo; aed them¬ 
selves by speculating upon the ef¬ 
fects of climate upon the human 
frame and constitution of body, to¬ 
gether wilh the moral influences of 
certain modes and habits of life, as 
relating to that d< plorable stale in 
which the Americans in particular, 
and other tribes, though creatures 
of our own species, are sunk, when 
suffering uiukc the deprivation of 
every moral principle of culture. 
Hypothesis has It ut her aid to up¬ 
hold systems conferring people of 
diverse character, and various de¬ 
grees of civilization,—systems found¬ 
ed, indeed, sometimes, as might be 
expected, upon grounds highly vi¬ 
sionary and erioneous. Whether, 
however, the want of those means, 
which education afford, he, as is ge¬ 
nerally supposed, the sole cause of 
the near approach of the savage to 
the brute,—of Ins incapacity for any 


mental exercise which requires the 
active contemplation of bis own 
ideas,—-a deep and philosophic en¬ 
quiry has, perhaps, scarcely yet been 
ascertained. 

M. De La Contlamine—a philo¬ 
sopher of eminence, and who is, from 
his long residence amongst them, to 
be presumed a competent judge with 
regard to some, at least, of those of 
the new world,— may, however, be 
said to be of this opinion, as is suf¬ 
ficiently evident from the following 
brief, but masterly sketch of their 
character :—“ It appears to me,” ho 
remarks, “ that the Americans have 
all one coin'mou character, of which, 

, insensibility is the governing princi¬ 
ple,—whether this is to be honoured 
by the name of apati.y, or disgraced 
by that of stupidity, I shall leave un¬ 
decided. It springs, no doubt, from 
the small number of their ideas, 
which extend not beyond their wants. 
Gluttons to excess, where they have 
the means; temperate to a seeming 
indifference, when they have not; 
pusillanimous in the extreme, if not 
transported by drunkenness; detest¬ 
ing labour; indifferent, to every mo¬ 
tive of glory, honour, or gratitude ; 
solely possessed by the preseut ob¬ 
ject, and ever determined by it; with¬ 
out inquietude fur the future, or me¬ 
mory of the past ; giving themselves 
up to a childish joy, which they ex¬ 
press, when unrestrained, by leaping, 
and immoderate bursts of laughter; 
without object or design ; they pa»s 
their lives without thinking, and 
grow old without rising out ot child¬ 
hood, of which they preserve all the 
defects to the last. Were these re¬ 
proaches confined to the Indians of 
some province of Peru, one might 
suspect that this degree of brutality 
springs from the abject dcpeiuiance 
under which they arc held ; but the 
Iudinns of the Missions, and the sa¬ 
vages, who enjoy their liberty, being 
equally limited in their intellects 
with the rest, one cannot contem¬ 
plate, without humiliation, the near 
approach of man, abandoned to his 
simple nature, and deprived of edu¬ 
cation, to the condition of a beast." 

• Degraded far below the state of 
civilized man, the opinion of M. De 
La Condamiue of these Indians,— 
(which, however, is not always in 
unison with those of most other 
travellers, and involves a too general 

pro- 
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proscription of their moral endow¬ 
ments,) is, or seems to be, that their 
imbecility, indolence, and rudeness, 
is the sole consequence of their want 
of education.—No imaginable reason 
can be given, why a race of beings, 
comprehending, if we unite Africa 
with America, perhaps more than 
the half of mankind, deprived of the 
institutions of government, and the 
civilizing influences of science, arts, 
and msftmers, should originally pos¬ 
sess weaker intellects than their more 
fortunate brethren of another lati¬ 
tude, or zonej or why Nature shm^d 
more parsimoniously endow people 
who had, for any thing we see, an 
equal right to these immunities, than 
any others upon whom the adven¬ 
titious gifts of Heaven might, in the 
changeful course of human affairs, 
equally he supposed to fall. 

No reasonable giound exists tor 
assuming that the Britons, the Gauls, 
or the Germans, have, in the aggre¬ 
gate, better capacities, or a brighter 
genius iu the Eighteenth, than in the 
Eighth Century ; and yet we find 
them, in the latter of these periods, 
distinguished by science and Itleia- 
turc; vvlier. as, in the timer, they 
were overwhelmed by haib.ii ism and 
moral darknc*", nod chaiactenzed by 
ignorance and imbecility. 

Me Ik sham. E. P. 

(To he continued.) 

Mr. llRnssr, Teh. f>. 

N my Letter on the alleged price 
of Gold and Silver, published in 
your last volume, p. .'J17, 1 trust that 
I have fully established tiiis fact — 
that the precious metals having been 
selected and adopted, and being now 
received, by all commercial people, 
as the universal equivalent for what¬ 
ever is offered to be sold, they have 
acquired the distinction of buyers or 
price, and it must follow, that as they 
arc the price of all commodities, they 
cannot themselves be commodity. 
Hence it has arisen, that when bul¬ 
lion, whether coined or in mass, is 
placed in direct opposition to com¬ 
modity, its operations become intri¬ 
cate mid difficult to comprehend. 

[ propose, Mr. Urban, to make these 
two things, so opposed, the subject of 
my present communication. 
Commodities are the produce of la¬ 


bour, and consist of whatever is ven¬ 
dible. Money is not vendible, and 
cau be obtained only by the sale of 
commodities, except by those who 
dig it from the earth, and who sup¬ 
ply the rest of maukind, by purchas¬ 
ing from them the commodities they 
have to sell. 

When commodities rise in price, 
then bullin' sinks in value, and if 
they fall in price, then it uses in va¬ 
lue. This is a circumstance, that en¬ 
quirers on this subject should always 
a cep in mind ; for otherwise, it is 
impossible either to make themselves 
understood, or to understand others. 
The money, or*pioce of price, is thus 
• opposed to the thing sold, and is as 
distinct as the bifyer and seller. 

Money and bullion have now, by 
the law of nations, the ability to pay 
all debts per force, whereas commo¬ 
dity can dischaige debts only by 
agreement. All persons may refuse 
to accept goods in liquidation of a 
debt, but no one can refuse to re¬ 
ceive payment in money. 

Bullion having become the univer¬ 
sal equivalent, is the money of the 
world :—coins are the money of par¬ 
ticular states 1 , and both, as money, 
command whatever is to he sold in 
all inatkels. But commodities must 
wait to K, bought, and their sale de¬ 
pends very much on Their quick con¬ 
sumption. Bullion may almost be 
said to he inconsumable. 

The metals resist even the opera¬ 
tion of tire, and are capable of being 
rendered so pure (particularly gold) 
as not afterwards to undergo any di¬ 
minution of weight ; hence it is, that 
they ate Know wilhout being seen, 
ami traders, scpaiated by thousands 
of miles, receive stipulated weights 
of bullion as the price of dll commo¬ 
dities'. 

Other things are always varying in 
price; bullion, having been adopted as 
the buyer, or meusuie of price, cannot 
itself have a price, it can only vary 
in its value. 

No person in Great Britain, except 
the Government, cau coin an ounce 
of silver into more than 5s. 2d. or 
an ounce of gold into more than 
M. 11s. I 04 rf. and they can always 
pay it away in coin to that amount. 
At this rate bullion is made into coin, 
and therefore cannot be much under 
the same value ; and when coined 

cannot, 
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cannot, by law, be above it. Com¬ 
modities have not the same privilege, 
nor the same confinement*. 

Commodities may not be accept¬ 
able to every one: money is desired 
by ail, nor does any person ever think 
he has too much : but a man may 
sicken at the sight of his goods, be¬ 
cause no one chooses to buy them. 
Thus, commodities may, and often 
do, lie long in warehouses, paying 
heavy rents, and sometimes perish¬ 
ing, till they become worth nothing; 
while cash and bullion may always be 
placed out to interest, or employed 
in purchasing commodities for profit. 

Commodities are greatly aft'ected, 
both in price and value, by plenty 
and scarcity ; but plenty and scarcity 
make no difference in the par, or ex¬ 
change of the metals, but only in their 
value. 

The precious metals, generally 
speaking, are not only inconsumable, 
but also (indestructible, and fixable, 
either in largest portions or smallest 
particles. Commodities have none 
of these qualities. 

Commodities being subject to con¬ 
tinual decay, furnish a never-ceasing 
round of labour, in fulfilment of that 
denunciation against sin, where it is 
said, “ In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.” (Gen. iii. l‘J). Mo¬ 
ney, when sufficiency is acquired, en¬ 
ables its possessor to oveicome the 
deuundatiou, so far as it relates to 
labour, and to live without it. 

A uOMIIAUU. 

P-S. There has lately appeared 
amongst us a new metal, called Pla- 
tina. Its specific weight exceeds that 
of Gold; its colour isr.lmost the same 
as silver, but not quite so white, tt 
is creeping into use in our manufac¬ 
tories, but at present makes no pro¬ 
mise of being adopted as money. 

Mr. Urbaa, Feb. 7. 

HAVE perused, with much plea¬ 
sure, several .ommunications 
from your very intelligent Corre¬ 
spondent, A Lombard, and I feel as- 

'* In the last coinage of silver, the 
Government received the bullion at 5i. 
•2rf. per ounce, and issued it at 5s.- 6 d. 
This is but a short-sighted policy; for 
whatever is gained in its issue, must 
be lost in its recat, and while it cir¬ 
culates, it must always bear the stigma 
of depreciation. 


sured, that both you and he would 
encourage >me to state my opinions, 
though opposed to his, for the sake 
of eliciting the truth. 

1 have been an attentive and 
thoughtful observer of passing events 
for the last thirty years; in the course 
of which time 1 have felt practically 
the vaiiations in the price of bullion. 

1 agree with your Correspondent, 
that it is very desirable we should 
form correct ideas of the sVords in 
general use; 1 will therefore submit 
to his perusal (through your medium) 
a few observations upon the subject 
under discussion. After mature con¬ 
sideration, and much reflection on the 
■ terms barlt t . price, buying, selling , 
purchase , &c. i am of opinion that 
trade of every description rests upon 
its original foundation of barter, ex¬ 
changing one commodity for another, 
and that bullion, or gold and silver, 
as well as costly jewels and works of 
arts, are commodities, and likewise 
m liter of barter, subject to variations 
in their prices or relative value, as 
circumstances may aftcct them; lor 
example, their abundance or scarcity, 
or the demand and supply. 

The metals wheu coined into mo¬ 
ney are the received circulating me¬ 
dium of a particular country, posses¬ 
sing a nominal value on the authority 
of the stamp thereon; jet experience 
has proved them liable to great iluctu- 
ation with respecL to their actual or 
relative value, when considered as an 
equivalent; which is ultimately ie- 
gulated hy the slate of the Hullion 
market. When carried into a foreign 
country, they are commodities tor 
sale or barter, subject to variation 
in price according to the demand and 
supply, and are usually of more va¬ 
lue than the same weight of bullion 
in bars. 

Money was the invention of inan 
in very remote periods, to simplify 
and make easy the business of trade 
or barter, to servo as a medium for 
the interchange of commodities, when 
direct exchange might be impracti¬ 
cable, which most frequently must be 
the case. Money, consisting of the 
precious metals, has hitherto proved 
the best medium of exchange, and 
serves as an equivalent lor all indirect 
exchanges, by which bappy invention 
trade or barter is approaching to a 
complete science. Aloucy is not the 
measure of value, or price of a com¬ 
modity, 
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modify, but a circulating valuable 
consideration given in' exchange or 
payment, which common consent has 
established as an equivalent in all 
dealings. 

In latter ages, mankind have in¬ 
vented a paper medium, representing 
money, possessing no intrinsic value, 
but issued on the credit or responsi¬ 
bility of Banking companies, or of 
the government, it may lie termed 
artificial money, but it has only been 
able to maintain its noinin.il value 
in well-governed states; and to he 
elFecfive must not only represent a 
certain portion of the precious ine- 
tals, but must be able to obtain that 
portion, or its relative value in c«in- 
niodities, otherwise public opinion 
will condemn it, in opposition to all 
laws and ordinances. * 

Wc all talk about money, as if it 
were the chief substantial propei ty, 
when in truth it is only an cquivnl. nt 
or medium of exchange, and is sel¬ 
dom possessed to any large amount, 
even by rich men; for if performs its 
allotted task, by currently pasvng 
from one to another. 

Price, in my opinion, is the mea¬ 
sure or estimated value of commodi¬ 
ties previous to exchange, adapted 
to, and expressed by means of the 
circulating medium ; in other words, 
it is the quantity of money the sel¬ 
ler expects to obtain for his commo¬ 
dities, first settled or measured by 
their relative value, compared with 
other commodities, and the equiva¬ 
lent, or money, to lie received in ex¬ 
change. 

Price is neither money, nor the 
commodity ; we must not confound 
it with the equivalent, or money re¬ 
ceived in payment; every commodity 
has a price distinct from what it may 
sell for; it frequently happens that 
the possessor cannot obtain the price 
in trade or barter, I mean its value 
in money, and he may be compelled 
by circumstances to part with it be¬ 
low the price. 

I am aware what it sells for is fre¬ 
quently termed tlie price; but is Ihut 
definition correct ? We frequently 
hear of goods selling below the fair 
market price, or the rated value in 
money, equivalent to their cost and 
a moderate profit; and the same com¬ 
modity has several prices on the same 
day. in the hands of Hie importer 
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or manufacturer it is fairly worth a 
certain fixed price; with tile retailer 
it possesses a higher price, and by the 
consumer it is rated at a higher price 
still. 

Buying, selling, purchase, &c. are 
terms well understood, denoting the 
indirect mode of exchanging commo¬ 
dities, rendered necessary by the im¬ 
proved i. ctliod of transacting busi¬ 
ness; since money, or the medium of 
barter, lias introduced middle men 
or meichanls, and dtaWs, whose ob¬ 
ject it is ti* gain profit, by procuring 
commodities of every description to 
supply the p ints of mankind. And 
as they barter tnrongh the interven¬ 
tion of piiccand money, these terms 
are peculiarly adapted to convey a 
just idea of these transactions. 

On some future day I may be in¬ 
duced to submit to the judgment of 
your readers observations on other 
subjects. (lEOKGC WlIttiMVN. 

ATr. L’iibvn, Jan. 5. 

JOT for the pm pose of reviving 
'ergoSLn sird'S amongst the 
great, hut to gratify a vivid, anil, I 
Li list, not illiberal curiosity, respect¬ 
ing their motivrs of action, allow 
me to solicit that some one of your 
numerous and learned Correspond¬ 
ents will gratify me with an explana¬ 
tion of the cause (long sought by me 
in vain) which induced the celebrated 
Dr. l’arr to republish tile fFarbur- 
ton!an V rails in 17SS, ir.ul inflict so 
severe a chastisement on the very in- 
geniom and learned Bishop llurd? 1 
have been told with a confidence, and 
from an aulhSrily that 1 cannot dis¬ 
regard nor gainsay, that the reason 
assigned for Parr’s hostility by the 
lively and (generally speaking) very 
accurate Mr. D’israeli, in his Quar¬ 
rels of . l it thorn , is totally miscon¬ 
ceived ami inaccurate ; noi, in truth, 
is the reason there assigned an adc. 
quale key to the wounded spirit and 
deep-mouthed indignation of the eru¬ 
dite Kditor of Belletulcnus , who, be¬ 
ing a most good-nutmed and benevo¬ 
lent man, would not have sprung 
from his lair, surely, with such a 
fierce and impel noils bound, from an 
impulse so trifling. There is no 
doubt but that Hurd, in consequence 
of this dreadful castigation, altered 
very much the Life of his friend Up, 

Waihurfoii, 
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Warburtoo, which he was then en. 
gaged in writing. Had Parr found 
in that Life the sneers upon Dr. John¬ 
son’s fame, which he expe< ted to find 
there (for the Right Rev. Biographer 
disliked exceedingly, and spoke, they 
say, with habitual disrespect of the 
critical powers, as well as of the style 
of that eminent Author), it was his 
settled intention to enter upon an en¬ 
larged view and dissertation on the 
gcuius and character of Warburlon. 
llow splendid and nppropiiatc an 
arena would this have been tor his 
deep and various learning, critical 
acumen, rich eloquence, and powers ' 
of gorgeous declamation I Rut Hurd 
has nut mentioned thejnamc of John¬ 
son in his Life of Warburlon; nor 
(stranger still) does the name of this 
his illustrious contemporary, and 
more than compeer, appear in any 
other of his works. The reason is, 
that he was afraid of him, whilst 
alive; and when he was gone, had too 
proud a feeling and too concct a 
taste to trample, before the public 
eye, on the carcase of a lion, hi lore 
whose living presence ne li.ui douch¬ 
ed. T. \V. 


Mr. Urb\• 


/> 1t ,v; it's itilnin"s , 
letter ■'■one, l\b. V-*. 

• UCI1 lias been said about the 
Welsh Poets and their Music, 
in looking over my old hooks, I 
found an account of Ikon < hiel tune, 
namely, Unbennuelh pry in K. //. 
used to he sung by Him Tenia. It 
would be in vain lor me to say r nth 
about it, after what Tacitus mul i)r. 
Wolton say on the subject. T)r. V, ol- 
toil says, ‘ while the domestic laud 
was singing what was particularly 
called the British Monarchy but ra¬ 
ther in that time these Raids or 
Poets were held to Miig in praise of 
British Monswehs, in which character 
the Bard was sent out as the Mo¬ 
narch arbitrator 5 lie belonged to the 
Monarch in that iiiaui>;r, and for that 
reason. These feats were done in 
those parts of England over which he 
ruled. The English were considered 
constant enemies, because, upon their 
borders they had driven them from 
their own country, and fiom their 
pleasant and fruitful fields, — there¬ 
fore their grandfathers, Mid all the 
Lords of the island, were heaid and 
judged, that war and rapine upon their 


enemies, led to right and justice; 
for this reason the musical courtier 
ws,s to go into the fields of the Eng¬ 
lish while war was waged ; he was an 
ollicer to sing the praises of the an- 
tient Monarchs, that the people might 
be stirred up to speak of and to retain 
in memory the great exploits of their 
forefathers, that being charmed with 
their heroism, they might emulate 
them. The anticnt Germans were 
also of those who snug in the field of 
battle, in the same manner. 

As probably the old Tune is not 
quite lost, it may reach the ear of 
some of our great Musicians of the 
day, and thus be revived. 

Yours, Ac. John Giiifi-jtii. 

Mr. Han an, March 6 . 

r B’ , HK Church Missionary Society, 
H in their last Report, p. lyti, have 
stated that they cordially embraced 
an opportunity of tendering the as¬ 
sistance of the Society to the import¬ 
ant design of the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta for the establishment of a 
Mi-siin College near Calcutta. The 
wisdom of his Lordship’s plan com¬ 
mended iHclf to eveiy competent 
judge. The Committee could not 
witness willn ul gratitude the general 
interest n.amtcslmg itself throughout 
the kingdom in favour of the incor- 
(loiated Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Paris; and 
contemplated with pleasure the rea¬ 
diness with which it had ndoplid this 
proposal of the Bishop ol Calculia, 
and the promptitude with winch the 
Sic’cty for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge had agreed to support 
the same design. .5000/. of the 
funds of each institution have been 
devoted to this object. Desirous of 
co-operating in the great and com¬ 
mon caii‘e, the Committee made a 
like grant ol 5000k for the same pur¬ 
pose, and empowered Hie Society's 
corresponding Committee at Cal¬ 
cutta to express to his Lordship its 
•especlful acknowledgments of Hie 
enlarged views so eminently displayed 
in his plans for promoting the con¬ 
version of 1 he native population of 
India; and to request that he would 
lie pleased to accept the said sum of 
5000/. in furtherance of this object. 
That sum lias been vested in govern¬ 
ment Seen lilies, awaiting bis Lord- 
ship's disposal. In the Letter from 

the 
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the Church Missionary Society, dated 
July 17, 1819, the Rev. Josiali Pratt, 
in communicating to his Lordship the 
Resolution, adds, “ I cannot but ex¬ 
press my earnest hope that it may 
please God to grant His blessing to 
your Lordship’s plan, >nd fulfil your 
utmost wishes for the benefit of In¬ 
dia.” 

The Calcutta Corresponding Com¬ 
mittee in their Letter, dated Dec. 27, 
1819*, conveying the above communi¬ 
cation, add, “ It is their desire th.it 
this sum he placed at your Lordship’s 
entire disposal at such times and in 
such manner ns jou may direct; and 
we are accordingly prepaied to fulfil 
their wishes, whenever we may 1 ft; 
honoured with your Lordship’s iu- 
siiuctions. If cannot In: necessary to 
add the rxpictxion of oiu high satis¬ 
faction in being the organ of such a 
communication. Our own feelings 
are entirely in unison with those of 
the Society, lor whom we have the 
honour to act ; and we coidully re¬ 
joice in the Christian zeal and libe¬ 
rality with which your Lordship's 
graud Missionary measures have Irvii 
encouraged.”—This Letter was sign¬ 
ed by ti. Uduy, J. \V. Slieier, D. C'oi- 
ric, J. Paison, 'I'. Robertson, T. Tiiu- 
itiason. 

The Bishop, in his reply, date:! at 
Chourmghec, Dee. 27, lh!9, after 
acknowledging the above J.etter, 
adds, “It can hardly be necessary to 
assure you that I have derived the 
highest gratification from this intelli¬ 
gence. 1 thankfully accept, and mil, 
with the Divine blessing on my en¬ 
deavours and purposes, failhfulfy ap¬ 
ply this nuiiiihreikt donation. At the 
same tune I rejoice to lea that your 
own sentiments are so strictly in uni¬ 
son with those of the Society for 
which you act; and I thank you for 
the expression of your .satisfaction in 
the encouragement a Honied to mea¬ 
sures, of which Providence has vouch¬ 
safed to make me the humble instru¬ 
ment, and which I fei v> ally pray may 
redound to the glory of God upon 
earth.”—Signed, T. if. Calcutta. 

The Associations in all parts of the 
country have expressed I heir cordial 
joy in this measure, as uniting the 
members of the Church in the pursuit 
of one groat common object, by means 
ably conceived and admirably adapted 
to the present and growing wants of 
India. 


In a former Letter his Lordship 
bore testimony to the actual state of 
our Eastern empire thus: “ With re¬ 
ference to the safety of the measure, 
I can feel no embarrassment; the dun- 
ger, generally speaking, ot attempt¬ 
ing to propagate Christianity in this 
country, is not the difficulty with 
which we have to contend ; ordinary 
discretion ,s all that is required; and 
every proceeding I should consider to 
be safe, which did not oiler a direct 
and open affront to the prevailing su¬ 
perstitious. In any attempt to en¬ 
lighten, to instruct, or to convince, 
experience I 13 S abundantly shown that 
there is not the smallest ground for 
alarm ; and tlus i believe is now ad¬ 
mitted by many, who unu; regarded 
such attempts with manifest appre¬ 
hension. A more remarkable change 
of sculimcnt has seldom been elVected 
within so short an interval.” 

1 have sent you these extracts from 
a conviction that yourself and your 
numerous readers will paiticipate in 
the general satisfaction at viewing 
the salutary and benevolent steps 
which are thus in due progress in 
British India tor spreading the Gos¬ 
pel ol l*e ,ce wiihout coercion of any 
Kind, but by the mild precepts of the 
English C hinch. A. H. 

Mr. Liriun, March 7. 

> an ardent lover of Topography 
I feel highly giatified by observ¬ 
ing that the Local II istory of our Island 
has ot fate year, claimed tin; atten¬ 
tion of (he public!’., and especially 
that pntlfeaicti have become authors 
in tins department of Literature ; for 
they alone ar<*cnallied to contribute 
to those expenses winch are necessary 
to illustrate the antiquities and bio¬ 
graphy of a county. Several County 
Histories are now under the Press, and 
conducted by gentlemen. The His¬ 
tory of Hertfordshire, by Mr. Clut- 
ieibuck ; the History of Durham, by 
Mr. builces; the History of York¬ 
shire, by Dr. Whitaker : and the His- 
lory of Cheshire is terminated by Mr. 
Ormernd; and that of Ancient Wilt¬ 
shire by Sir Richard Colt ilonrc, hart, 
who is eagerly promoting a Modern 
History ot this County. To these 
may be added, a new History of Corn¬ 
wall,— the first volume of an ex¬ 
tended History of Northumberland;— 
a long-expected History of .North¬ 
amptonshire, by Mr. Baker; — and 

many 
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many detached Descriptions of single 
Parishes. The Antiquarian world stands 
highly indebted to Mr. Britton and 
other authors, for their graphic illus¬ 
trations of our splendid Cathedrals, 
and Monastic remains; and a very in¬ 
teresting accession has been made to 
our antiquarian knowledge, by the 
Views in Normandy (now under pub¬ 
lication), by Mr. Cotinan; and the 
Tour in that country, by Mr. Dawson 
Turner. But whilst 1 commend thezeal 
of our Topographers, 1 am under the 
necessity of condemning the choice of 
the materials which they have select¬ 
ed for illustration; for I have fre¬ 
quently observed much fine engrav¬ 
ing wasted upon an indifferent sub¬ 
ject; whilst others, faV superior iu 
merit, have been neglected. Nor do 
I think that sufficient attention has 
been paid to the portraits of distin¬ 
guished personages, especially of those 
which have never been engiavcd. 
They aie fit subjects: Biography and 
Topography should go hand in hand. 

1 am led to these rcmaiks by the 
inspection of the Second Volume of 
Mr. Surtees's History of Durham ; 
from which we had every re.ison to 
expect Illustrations executed in a very 
superior style, as I understand that a 
handsome subscription was made by 
the gentlemen of the county for that 
purpose. 

For the landscape department, Mr. 
Turner was very properly fixed upon 
as the painter; and to Mr. Blore, a 
very ingenious artist, the architectu¬ 
ral department was consigned. 

There are three large plates of the 
former in this Volume, all of which 
will, 1 think, bear a just criticism. 
In the first view, the principal feature 
of llaby Castle ought to have been 
considered; whereas a pack of fox 
hounds is made the principal, and the 
noble castle a secondary object. 

In the second View (Hilton), we 
live in a mist, and the plate appears 
to be only half finished. 

In the third (Gibside), there is the 
same fault,*--the view is monotonous, 
and indistinct; and the three partake 
of the same defects. 

Mr. Blore’s subjects are very neatly 
drawn and engraved, but want force. 

I have too good an opinion of Mr. 
Turner’s knowledge of his art, to sup¬ 
pose, that he will rest satisfied with 
the engraving of these plates; at the 
same time I could wish that this aide 
artist would sometimes treat us with 


a clear and quiet sky, and not always 
live in clouds of tempest. 

It is to be hoped, during the future 
progress of this fine Topographical 
Work, that more attention may be 
paid to its graphic illustrations : the 
County of Durham possesses many 
fine subjects; and the Views of its 
Town and Cathedral, from several 
adjaceut parts of the country, are un¬ 
rivalled by any other city. Thesescenes 
wc hope will not escape the nolfce of 
the Author; and I heartily wish him 
both health and energy to prosecute 
and bring to a happy termination the 
laudable and arduous undertaking he 
has commenced. 

1 am also sorry to animadvert on 
auother splendid, Topographical Work 
now in progress, i. e. i) r . Whitaker’s 
Yorkshire. In Part III. Mr. Turner 
is again too confused, and too much 
in the clouds, and much good en¬ 
graving is lavished on Hoinoldkirk 
Church, which has no picturesque or 
remarkable feature to recommend it. 

Yours, &c. F.A.S. 

Mr. U it ban, Hodmarton , March 8. 
WRITER in your Magazine for 
January, who dates / Vantage , 
and signs himself “ H. W. B.” has 
brought to your notice an error in 
the “ Magna Britannia,” published by 
my late most valued Brother and my¬ 
self. It is an error for which 1 am 
solely responsible, as the whole of 
the parochial t hislory has always been 
under my department, llow it ori¬ 
ginated, whether troni the inadver¬ 
tency of the writer, or of the printer, 
at this distance of time it would be 
impossible to ascertain ; but I flatter 
myself that it must be palpable to 
most readers, that the present tense 
has been substituted for the past by a 
mere inadvertency; and that I should 
not have quoted a MS. of 1644 as 
authority for the present existence of 
the antieut Market Cross at Wantage. 
The inscription was professedly co¬ 
pied from Capt. Sjmunds’s MSS. and 
quoted as so copied. The fact is, 
that I was several days at Wantage, 
when making collections for that 
town and neighbourhood in 1800 , 
and well knew that the Cross did not 
then exist. Had it been otherwise, 
it has never been my practice to de¬ 
scribe the existing state of things, hut 
from ruy own personal observation, 
or very recent authorities. 

Yours, &c. Daniel Lyson*. 

REVIEW 
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33. Surtees’s History o r Durham, Vo!. //. ; 
continued from p 133. 

We cheerfully proceed to fulfil our 
promise of laying before our Reuter* 
some extracts from this valuableWpr-k. 

'* Hilton Castle stands law and se¬ 
questered (according to the exact impoit 
of the original name pelstHl), in the vale 
of YVJear. The centre only of the present 
structure is ancient, The East front.ex¬ 
hibits an oblong square tower rising above 
a portico of modern ’ Gothic Wi k. ' The 
West front has iu the centre the great en¬ 
trance, or gatehouse, perhaps nearly m 
the state in which it was reared in the 
reign of Richard If, The gateway is rle- 
fended by square projecting turrets, with 
hanging parapets, exactly rrsetnhlmg the 
coeval architecture of Lumley. Two 
round towers .Of/lfcter date connect the 
centie witli uniform wings of completely 
modern architecture. 

A view qf the West or Armorial 
entrance to EJiltou Castle, drawn 
and very ddlteafely engraved by Mr. 
Blorc, is givtefi the Volume. 

After describing the Arms on this 
front, and-thOMS on the right aud left 
flanking toweft, Mr. Surtees thus de¬ 
tails the AriMf on the East front ; 

“ Wilhiq '■ plain shield the arms of 
Hilton only. Crest,, on a dose helmet, 
Moses’s head in profile, in a rich diapered 
mantle, the horns not in the (east radiated, 
but exactly resembling two puking sticks. 
Above all, in hold relief, a stag eouclmnf, 
collared and chained.’* 

A view of this East front, as it ap¬ 
peared in 1785, is annexed (ace Plate 
II). A more complete delineation 
of the curious arms, presented in mi¬ 
niature on the front of the Castle, is 
also introduced : in the adjoining co¬ 
lumn. The Cut* are borrowed from 
Mr. Surtees’s Work.' 

” Howeier ancient and simple a coat 
the Hilton bearing dray appear, the Ar¬ 
gent field and bars of Azure, yet it cer¬ 
tainly was not the first armorial distinction 
adopted by the family. Alexander de 
Hilton, in 117*2, seals his grant out of 
Hilton-mill, to St. Peter’s of tVearihoutli, 
with a huge denii-hon passant, so manu¬ 
factured as to exhibit the leonine lash of 
the tail without the hind quarters of the 
noble brute. The common bearing, when¬ 
ever first used, appears on a seal in 139B j 
and in 1414 William de fliltou exhibits a 
splendid seal witli his shield of arms sus¬ 
pended on a tree ; two conies, betwixt the 
shield and legend, look rather like orna¬ 
ments than supporters. The aimi «eulp- 
Gent. Mac. March, 18*21. 


tured on Hilton Chapel are supported bv 
Stags; the later Barons uniformly used 
two l.ions (Azure). 




** I can. hardly even guess at the origin 
of the strange crest; Moses’s head glorified 
or horned. Cornu tit exit e/>ia facies. An¬ 
other crest (in C'ogiuoiur.'J a '■tag in a 

golden 
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golden chain appears ou Hilton Castle, 
East front j and to this stag there belongs 
a tradition, that it was granted to the fa¬ 
mily, I forget why, by the (,'onqueior, in 
whose service a certain fabulous (..incclut 
Hilton is said to have died at Fevei shorn 

“ Tilts may not be an iinpri pei place 
to say a word or two on the title id Huron, 
so constantly bestowed on the aucum 
hoove of Hilton, and which his bet o 
adopted wilbout scmple hi i|ie test. In 
any country wheie the teim Nobility is 
not exclusively confined to the IViiage, 
the Hiltons would have lank-d as Noblesse 
in the Klno’est ven-e ol (lie word, yet ( 
believe the title of Baron had no ri fi leuce 
to any Ih erage sopposi d to he created by 
one or more vuuiinoiis tod'.i.lijment m 
the reign of Edward I. or 111. but was 
given by the g< Herat imu^sy of the conn- 
Hy, either from uspcot to tin long and 
immemorial ixi-tcncp of the family in a 
gentle state, long hetore the creution of 
Barons either by wilt or summons, or 
else with rcleieuce to the tank which I lie 
Hiltons iindoubteilly held of Hamm of the 
Bishopric, sitting w ill) a sort ot Provincial 
Pet rage in the great Council of their Ee- 
clesia-tieal Palatine, and possessing some 
degree of cootiolling or coiisiiliiog power, 
which can now be very ill uiideistu'd or 
dc lined, though tlieie is ample evidence of 
the aciual existence of such a V/otm/ier of 
1‘eeis, in mauy Episcopal Chatters and 
O'her reiiiammg documents.” 

“ One proof of the high aiuupii'y of 1 lu¬ 
ll iltons is the number of popular tradi- 
lions* which, hi vauoiis ways, aivomit for 
their origin. Tlicic is no improbabiiny 
(though it is not matter prov. n) m sup¬ 
posing that the local estall 1 1 haient of the 
faimlv extended above the 1 iman icia ; 
yet it might be di(lieuIt, to say urfuch coat. 
Adam Hilton, the liege of King At In Istan, 
caused to he sculptured ibnm the puil.il 
of St. llilde, oi to be engraved ou the 
massy silver crucifix wh.ch lie presented 
to the Abbess of the Peninsula. Roma- 
mis, the Knight of Hilton (whose very 
name is unknown to these early Kuinan- 
ceis}. might he Sax. a, ifane, or Norman, 
or, according to a wild legend alluded lo 
in Sharpe’s II otlepoul, (p. 167.) he might 
with equal i ase spimg fiom a Noithern 
Rover, who wooed and won ‘ a fair young 
Saxon Dame with all her lands and towers,’ 
under the disgui-e of one of Odin’s Ravens. 
The account of the matter given below i» 
ceitamly not offered as any portion of the 
Hiltons ’ Evidence. It should, however, he 
recollected, to sry nothing of J,eda and 
such by-gone times, that the Asrauian 
Princes of Saxony sprung fiom the loins 

* One tradition is naruted in such 
pleasing lines, that we have transferred 
it to our Poetical Department. 
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of a Bear, and, which is more to the pur¬ 
pose, that the Staffords of Buckingham 
chose to descend from a uhite Sivan ” 

A very copious account, and ample 
Pedigrees, of the Hylton Family are 
given, accompanied by Evidences, 
Charters, Wills, Sic. 

A general West view of the Castle, 
drawn by J. M. W. Turner, esq. H. A. 
and engraved by llawle, is contribut¬ 
ed by its I ale noble possessor, the Kail 
of Strathmore. 

The gimuiil.s to the North and East have 
been laid out in slopes and teiraeo, at 
the highc-t point of which, to the North, 
stands an eleg.iui small Chapel.” 

“ Sevcial of the tuiri-is oi Hil'on are 
sfill crowned '.'Mb hum.in fig hips, some in 
gu.ile-.ipie altnuiii- oihers as combatants, 
&c in ihe usual in -uer ; a custom, 
winch if it w< ic not iiitcinl.il |or mere or- 
li.iment, wa-. perhaps practised to deceive 
an appro,u long enemy, who could hardly 
tell, at sonic d'stame, win thei the garrison 
were on liie jl.-rt or not.” 

The melancholy fate of this antient 
and honourable family will be read 
with interest. 

“ In 1 !i:i2 and 1 ’...j, Alexander rle lid- 
ton had summons to parliament, which 
was never repealed m any of his descen¬ 
dant-. After a smies of twenty descents, 
stretching through five centuries, the fa¬ 
mily was nearly mined, by tile unpievi¬ 
dent posthumous generosity of Hrmy 
Hilton, esq. who appears to have been so 
much under the influence botli of vanity 
and melancholy, as might, m these days 
id r r/mfi/, have occasioned set ious duiibis 
as to the sanity of Ins disposing mind. 
This gentleman bud several years befoie, 
on some disgust, deserted the se it of Ins 
ancestors, .Hill lived m obscuie lelnemcnt, 
first at tin; house of a icmuto kinsman at 
Bi'lmghur't in Sussex, and afterwards at 
Mllchel-giove, wheie he died. By will 
riatid 2ti February, lliiO-l, lie devised the 
whole of his pate run I estate for ninety- 
nine years, to the Lord Alai/or and four 
senior Aldermen of the City oj London, or» 
trust to pay, during the same term, 24/. 
yearly, to each of thirty-eight sevcial 
I’aiishes or Townships m Durham, Suirey, 
Sussex, Middlesex, and Newcastle on 
Tyne ; 28/. per annum to the Mayor of 
Durham, and 50/. per annum to the Vicar 
of Monk Wearmouth : he then leaves an 
annuity of 100/. to Ins next brother Robert 
Hilton, and to his heirs; and 501. per an¬ 
num to his brother John Hilton, which 
last sum is to cease, if he succeed to the 
larger annuity as heir of Robert: all the 
residue and increase of his rents he gives 
to the City of London, charging them to 
bind out yearly five children of hi* own 

kindied 
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kindred to some honest trade; and farther 
he desires them to rai«e 4000/. out of the 
rents, to remain m ihe C'lty Chamber dur¬ 
ing ninety-nine years, and the imereti to 
be applied in binding o>it orphan children 
bum on the manor* ot Fold, Brddiek, and 
Baimstotj. A Tier the exi>iiaiion of that 
term, he devise* the whole of his esta'es, 
with the increased rent*, and also Ihe same 
4UOO/ to his heir at law, provided he he 
not such an one as shall eluim to lie the 
issue of the testator's own body. He then 
gives several legacies to his servants, and 
to the family of Shelley of Michell glove ; 
declares that he ha* 3000/, on good bonds 
in London ; appoints ihe Lady Jane §hel- 
ley to be Ins Executrix, and desires biui.il 
ill St. Paul’* Ciithedr.il, ' under a fail 
tiiinbe hk ■ in fa*hi>,ii to the tumbe ol Or, 
Dunne,’ lor which purpos** he leaves 1000/. 
to Ins Kxetotnx, who never complied with 

the injunction. 

“ H>nry Hilton left a widow (not named 
in liis wd!.) who re-marri'il hir Tnoinns 
'siinlll, said to have been all active anil in¬ 
triguing man, ot consul- ruble mlluei.r*' 
dining the V* in pal ion. Rdieit Hilt m, 
the next brother to Henry, survived bun 
only a few month*, and he also left a 
widow, whose second lm*haud, Sn Til- Ilia* 
llallvm.nl, ohl.inn-d in compensation of 
hei rlower a life estate in the inanoi ot 
Foul. The Will itself produced, as was 
most liktly, litigations and chancery stius 
ill abundance ; and under all these circuni 
stances, Ihe estate, or rather the shadow 
of the estate, vested in John Hilton, the 
seventh and sole surviving brother of 
Henry. The civil wais burst out in tire 
same year 1641, and John Hilton ponied 
the relupie* of Ins inlientani e in the royal 
cau-e. llitnsell aud his son Iron* the com¬ 
missions of Colonel and of Captain in the 
JVlaripns of Newcastle’s army. Tile estate 
of Hilton, placed exactly between tile 
royal at my and the Scots under Lesley, 
was plunderer) and wistcil by noth parties; 
and. on the final rum of the royal cause, 
the Hiltons, included in tin list of malig¬ 
nant*, were totally disabled from smuggling 
at law or equity, either with the lelrcl City 
of London, or with the two Knights who 
had espoqsed the worse, then tint better 
causa. The wonder is, that from such a 
state of things the family ever emerged at 
all ; hut the younger John Hilton (who 
succeeded to the claims of bis father in 
Ifi.’iS) seems to have possessed a shaie of 
prudence and quiet perseverance very un¬ 
usual in a rumed Cavalier. The veuy liti¬ 
gations of Sir Thomas Smith with the Coy 
Chamber, though they tore the estate in 
pieces, whilst Ihe heir starved, had even¬ 
tually a favourable effect. The Citizens 
of Loudon, who derived very little direct 
advantage from the will ot their singular 
benefactor, were wearied out with the con- 
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test; and after the Restoration an amicable 
decree was pronounced, by which ihe pus. 
Session of the estates was restored to the 
heir, on condition that he should dischaige 
all the paiticnlnrs of the trust created by 
the will of Henry Milion, should make re- 
gulrr pay in* in of the several paroelii.il 
chariiie*, and sansly the claims of the two 
dowagers. Under these sore incumbrances 
Mr Hilton «ouk the management of Ins 
own propel , ; hut the tents, wasted as 
the estate had b^en for twenty years, were 
totally inadequate to the charges ; and it 
was fiiund neeeS'aiy to reduce the whole 
of the payments one third, in proportion 
to the actual s'a'cuf the tent-roll, leaving 
t stiil a very sufficient burthen to exercise 
the prudence ;rtul patience of the family, 
both winch ust-ful qualities they seem to 
have possessed ic,<i veiy exemplary degree. 

“ Fmin tin* pi rind ill- ancient B uons 
of Hilton, no longei rlisiuiguisherf by ex¬ 
tended possessions or extranrdinaiy in¬ 
fluence, relrc.t <d, will) ml degradation of 
blood or id honour, m'o ihe quiet ranks 
ol private g* nlry. Three sum e.sivc chiefs 
of Hilton wi-ic iioi mine respi-ced fin their 
ancient anil uudoobt'd desc nl, than fur 
the prudent and ■inasteu'aii.ois simplicity 
with which they suppor'ed the f.illrn foi- 
Itiues ol their house, wplmut menune-s, 
and wilhoul vain regret or misplaced pride. 

I heir names do not even oc< ur in the list 
ol I’arliainciitaiy Ki picscu:.<i mu, and they 
receivtd latln r Ilian claimed from the ge¬ 
neral cmiilcsy ol !lit- cmnitiy tin* acknow¬ 
ledged rank of the 61*1 untitled geriiy of 
the North, of Nohlc*se without the pc 1 rage. 
The last Bamn, a man of intld ami g*-ne- 
rotts ilispo«niiiii though of ie*eived habits, 
is Mill icinctilhcied vvilli ,1 mingled senti¬ 
ment of personal respect and ot that po¬ 
pular feeling, which ev. 11 ill conduct can 
scarcely eximginso, towards the last repre- 
senta'tve ol a lung and lionomable line, 
unstained by gross vice, aud unsullied by 
dl-hmoill.” • 

Amongst other Baronial nppt-n- 
tinges, Mr. Htlloii was one of the 
latest gentlemen in England wito kept 
a domestic tool. The Baron on one 
occasion, on It's return from London, 
quilted his carriage at the Fetry, and 
amused himself with a homeward 
saunter through his own wools and 
meadows; at Hilton loot bridge lie 
cncountcied his faithful fool, who, 
(during on the gaudy laced suit of his 
patron, made by some false Suthron 
tailor, exclaimed, “ Wlia’s fule now?** 

“John Milutn, esq. (gieat-giaiulson of 
John in ldiH.) rjud ! 25ih Sept. 1746. By 
will dated 6 Nov. 1739, he devised all his 
(•stares to hi* nephew, eiir Richard Mns- 
grave, ot liavim C.ctlc, bau. oil condi¬ 
tion 
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lion of assuming the name of Hilton only. 
Within a few years afterwards the whole 
of the estates were sold under an act of 
Parliament.” 

11 Hilton Castle was a few years ago 
(after standing long untenanted) the resi- 
tle.iee of the friendly and hospitable Simon 
Temple, esq. The Castle is now occupied 
by Thomas Wade, esq.” 

We now, for the present, take our 
Jeave of this very interesting Volume; 
the above extracts (which are taken 
from the first opening pages of the 
Volume) having, we trust, convinced 
our Headers of the entertaining na¬ 
ture of its contents. 

# 

34. A History of Northumberland. In 
Thiee Hurts. Jiy JoltV Hodgson, Clerk, 
Pei pet mil Cm ate of Jarrow, until He- 
woi I h.— Vol. V. being the First Volume 
of Pat till, contaunno Ant'tcnt Jleioids 
ana Historical Pupeis. -Ho. pp. 4-5. 
N icllols anil k>oi 

WE have the pleasure of announc¬ 
ing this portion of another County 
History. The Volume before us, 
though the first published, will rank 
as the fifth in order when the Work 
is completed ; and consists of Antient 
Records and Historical Papers, rela¬ 
tive to Norlhumbeiland and the Eng¬ 
lish and Scottish Holders. 

The following is an enumeration of 
the Articles in thisportiou of the work: 

1. “ Royal and Pi ivale Charters re¬ 
lating to Lands in Knme'd.ile and flaugh- 
ton, in the Paiish of Snnnnbnrn.— ‘2. 
Names of llie Castles . • d Towers in 
Northumberland, with their Proprietors, 
about 1460.— !>. Articles of Accu-ation 
against Lord Dacre, Warden of t he 
Marches, by the inhabitants of Norlhurn- 
berland. — 4. .0. f>. anti 7. Inquisition! s 
post Moifcem temp. Henry lit. Edward 
if. and HI.; Hot nil [fundiedorum; Pla- 
rita dr quo TFiin onto; and the Testa dr 
Nevill, so far as each of the above re!at< to 
N'>rthumbi rland.—3. It.ites and Rentals, 
with Propr'i' rs’ Names in 1663. [Avciy 
curious Article.] — 9. Pupc Nicholas’s 
'Jitratio lirr/esitislicii An glue, Her. so far as 
relates to Northuinber'and.—10. A r.< ouutof 
the ExpcnccsofSirThotnas S* mbuine, kn‘ 
during Ins Slnieflalty, in 1628 and 1629.’’ 

To these Articles nre added a very 
copious Index. 

The Volume is embellished with 
eight prints, six of which are ft out 
drawings by Edward Swinburne, esq. 
anti engraved in aquatint by E. 
Lewis. The other two nre copies 
from Buck’s Views of Alnwick ami 
Widdrington Castles. 


The Volume is also embellished 
with several neat wood-cuts, engraved 
by Bewick, Nicholson, and Arm¬ 
strong, frotiidcsignsby Mr. Swinburne. 

Vol. I. is intended to contain the 
General and Border History of the 
County, with separate articles on its 
Natural History, Agriculture, Geo¬ 
logy, Mining, Revenues, &c. 

Volumes II. HI.and IV. will include 
descriptions of the towns, villages, 
antiquities and curiosities, pedigrees, 
memoirs of remarkable persons; ot 
Vol. V. we have now given au ac¬ 
count; and Vol. VI. will contain Ap¬ 
pendix matter of a similar description. 
We wish the Author health and 
’success to complete his plan. 

35. A Letter to the it ght Honourable Sir 
John Newport, Bart. ALP. on the Sub¬ 
ject of Ike piesenl Commission for an In¬ 
iquity into the Duties , Suluues, Ofc. of the 
Oj/iieis of the seveial Courts of Justice in 
England; in which ate Contained skmt 
Obsei rations on the Antiquity, Suture, 
and Duties of the Ofl'ue of Muslei in 
Oidinuiy of the High Court of Chunrety, 
with a view to Salaries, instead of Fees. 
By Francis Paul Stratford, F.sq. one of 
the Masters in Ordinary of the said Court. 

8co. pp. 75. Clarke. 

THOUGH this elegant and instruc¬ 
tive “ Letter” is dated Fell. 6, 1880, 
it is hut recently that we have had 
the satisfaction of perusing it. There 
can he no doubt, however, of its long 
since having had its intended effect 
on the Right Honourable Baronet to 
whom it is addressed. The patriotic 
and benevolent Member for Aiewry 
could not fail of being convinced *>y 
the luminous and gentlemanly man¬ 
ner in which the very teamed Master 
in Chancery has asserted, and unques¬ 
tionably vindicated the practice of 
the high and exalted Court of Judi¬ 
cature in which he so ably fills an im¬ 
portant station; — vindicated, we re¬ 
peat, from charges not directly made, 
hot insinuated by a side wind, which 
it may he sufficient to notice iu the 
words of the introductory paragraph! 

“Sir;—1 have the honour (for such 1 
think it, even under the. eiicnmflances 
wliieh give oocMMon io ibis Letter), to he 
one of the Meters m Ordinary of the 
High Court of C.’hanrery ; and I am, as I 
believe all my brethren are, \ery grateful 
for thg means from time to tune piovidetl 
by Parliament for the lemuneration of 
our labours, and the maintenance of our 
rank and condition whilst in office, and 
lor our comfort when worn out and in re¬ 
tirement. 
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tirement. With such a feeling, you can* 
not suppose that I am inclined to attribute 
any but good motives to a Member of 
Parliament of your high character, for 
first stirring, and afterwards promoting, 
the issuing a Commission for an Inquiry 
into the Duties, Salaries, and Emoluments 
of the Officers, Clerks, and Ministers of 
the several Courts of Justice in England, 
Wales, and Berwick upon Tweed.” 

After stating the result of a some¬ 
what similar enquiry in 1740, the 
learndl Master thus proceeds: . 

‘‘When Ifeel quite oonscious that no just 
ground of complaint against the Masters, 
or their officers, exists, L cannot divine 
what prospect of benefit to the public 
could have operated upon your mind in 
promoting the present Commission, ah 
least so far as regards them; and in other 
respects, I am not personally interested, 
though I hope and trust, ant* indeed am 
fully persuaded, that the officers and mi¬ 
nisters ot all the other Courts will prove, 
upon examination, to be as pure in their 
conduct, as i believe lho»e of the Com', 
of Chancery to he. 1 have, indeed, heard 
two motives assigned, but both, I am con¬ 
vinced, invented in malice towards you, 
for they are calculated to derogate from 
your character as a man endowed with 
that hinh sense of honour, and honesty, 
and generosity of heart, so peculiar to the 
Irish nation, and therefore I neither do, 
nor will believe, them to be founded in 
truth, when assigned to you.” 

These motives we forbear to tran¬ 
scribe; more especially as the worthy 
Letter Writer repeats, that “ he does 
not believe either of them to be found¬ 
ed in truth.” 

One fact, however, is worthy no¬ 
tice— “ the expence” of the late 
Commission ; which (says Mr. 8.) as I 
view it, cannot have been less than 
eight, but most probably ten thou¬ 
sand pounds, in each year since the 
Commission issued. 

Enough, we trust, has been said of 
this very important Letter; but it has 
merits far beyond a mere answer to 
the Right Honourable Member for 
Newry—we mcuu, the distinct and en¬ 
tertaining history which it details of 
the origin and office of the High 
Court of Chancery and its principal 
Offi« ers. 

Once more addressing the Right 
Honourable Baronet, the learned 
Master pathetically adds, 

“ Permit me, "fir, before I finally eon- 
chuli', to pay my humble tribute of re¬ 
spect to Lord Eldon, by saying (and in 
this I defy all contradiction) that no 


Chancellor ever existed, more honest, 
more learned, more upright, or more la¬ 
borious in executing the duties of his own 
office; or more circumspect, more disin¬ 
terested, or more happy in his choice of 
persons to fill and execute the duties of 
all the other higher judicial offices (of 
whom he has lived to recommend to our 
late vent ruble and now much lamented 
Sovereign, not fewer than fifteen Judges, 
and to upper * of his own authoiity, not 
fewer than twelve Masters in Chancery); 
with this except n, Hint perhaps he erred 
in the appointment he made ol the mdi- 

• ideal nho has the honour, Sir, to sub¬ 
scribe himself, your most obedient, and 
very respectful humble servant, 

• F. P. Stratford.” 

• 

3o. An /flush a/iyn of (fie IJtnigi/ of the 
Chunk o/'England, as to itsdoiln Se>rtc* ; 
including a particular reposition of Ike 
Lord's Frayn, Ike Apostles* and Athana- 
sian Cieeds, shriving the S> npluialfoun¬ 
dation of the Established Seivice, its Con¬ 
formity to the Practice of the / i rimitnc 
Chinch, and the Deviations from both m 
the Varieties nj matinn Worship, with an 
Appendix Instant at, critical, and practi¬ 
cal. By the Rev. Thomas Prucn, Curate 
of Dursley, (.'louccstershire. 2 vo/s. 
sup. loyal Sun. J’lvingtous, 1820. 

37. Divine Ihvelntion, Sniphne Analogy, 
Pimutne Fiat tier, and continued Custom, 
the Wan ant Jor the Economy and Disci¬ 
pline of the Chinch of England, as to 
Diocesan Epistopacy, and an immutable 
threefold Minishy. Shewn in a Seius of 
Propositions, J winded on the Sacied His¬ 
tory, and the Piticlite of the prim tin r 
Chunk. Sup. loyal 8io, pp. 51. 11 y the 
same Author. 

THE Liturgy of the Church of 
England has been juslly admired, be¬ 
cause it is in language, mailer, and 
style, exactly w^iaf such a thing ought 
to be. It is, in form ami substance, 
holy, n term n hich, applied In books, 
can scarcely be. said of any other, ex¬ 
cept the Bible. By Holiness, vie mean 
exclusively such a form ol words, and 
such matter, as inspired writers alone 
may be presumed to use. Theology 
is loo scientific; Methodist Preach¬ 
ing mere rhapsody ; and Orthodox 
discourses, cither dry logical discus¬ 
sion, or fine specimens of eloquence 
and argument. The Messiah of Kinp- 
stock, and the Deal It of Abel of (Jess- 
ner, are poems. The Pilgrim's Pro¬ 
gress is a romance ; and Waits’s 
Hymns a children’s book. All are 
founded upon human arts. But Ho¬ 
liness is the spirit, which may be sup¬ 
posed to dictate the language that 

Religion 
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Religion itself, were it personified, 
might he presumed to use. Its voice 
expresses the pure soul of the thing ; 
anti its language may lie rousidcied 
as an exact portiaii of its character. 
Postils and comments, without the 
aid of ratiocination, history, and lu¬ 
minous philosophical elucidation, are 
unsavoury and insipal. They inay 
inform, instruct, and please, it aided 
in the manner mentioned; but they 
can never convey the impression of 
Divine purity ami sublimity, attaching 
to the language and character of Ho¬ 
liness, properly understood. Accord¬ 
ing to our meaning, we know no hu¬ 
man composition, equal in holiness, 
to the Liturgy, nor do we object to a 
single syllable of it, vnly to tin: selec¬ 
tion ol the Lessons, Epistles, and (}os- 
pels. These, we> think, should not 
have consisted ol copies ol other Li¬ 
turgies ; but ol parts ol Scripture, 
especially adapted to the illustration 
of the Thirty-nine Articles; and had 
this been done at the Reformation, it 
would have acted, as a not verbal and 
perpetual Cateihism and Expositor. 
At present, the instruction derived 
from the fccriplural extracts alluded 
to, is miscellaneous and dcsiilloiy, 
good, Init not the best. I'mdeiice, 
at the period, on account of the ha¬ 
bits and prejudices of the people, 
might have dictated thus copying the 
Portiforium secundum us inn Snrum ; 
but it is manifest, that identity or 
imitation implies the very opposite of 
reform and improvein at. The Les¬ 
sons m the Old Testament do not 
uniformly consist of the Prophetic 
parts, referring to Clnis!; and, except 
at certain seasons, the Epistles and 
Gospels are moral or historical, ra¬ 
ther than doctrinal. 

Such are our opinions of the Li- 
turgy, and such is the only alteration 
which we should like, to see in it. 

As to th*J Work before us, it is an 
immense collection of matter of all 
sorts, relating to the subject. 11 the 
Liturgy could be considered as a coun¬ 
try, it is a History of it: and, wit' 
regret that Mr. Pruen did not give 
us more ol himself, we readily ac¬ 
knowledge that the labour and perse¬ 
verance of Mi. Pruen aie immense; 
and that he has shelved, pigeon-holed, 
and ticketed an enormous mass of 
multifarious in format ion. 

Our limits do not allow us fo make 

long extracts, unless on subjects of 


high novelty or curiosity. We shall 
select two passages referring to the 
Antediluvian sera: a part of the work 
where Mr. Pruen, being original, dis¬ 
plays his ability. 

• • (i in said, I hat theie teete gtan/s in /he 
eat/h in t/nne days Gm, vi. 4. But the 
word ir.msl.i'ctl giants, means raiher men 
of violence or apcntules. who becoming 
mighty ami men of lenown, held out ihe 
most pr rtigaie example-, to their inferiors. 0 
see vol ii. vi. 

1 C. 

Though we know, (hat large fossil 
bones, and an allegorical personifica¬ 
tion of mountains, rn<ks, meteors, 
hu’rricanes, &c. gave birth to Hie term 
giants, among the lieatheiiN, yet we 
.think from thu.ibove passage, that the 
Heathen Mythologies were the abso¬ 
lute Antediluvian w vstems of Religion. 

Mr. Pruen says, i.s quotation, that 
owing to the longevity of the Antedi¬ 
luvians, it is c.ilcu lilt id, “ that the in ha¬ 
bitants alive, at the time of the flood, 
amounted to near 14,000,000,000,000; 
i. e foiirlem billions, or million!, of 
million*, whereas tile iiiunbi r supposed 
to be now living is not 1,000,000,000, 
or one fourteenth pait, a dispropor¬ 
tion loudly conceivable (P. vu."’) 
True, not il they were flies. 

.Now Moses was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyp'ians, and we have 
Ine express authority of Diodorus Si¬ 
culus (L. i.) Plutarch in Numa, and 
Pliriy (L. vii. c. 48) for saying, that 
the most ancient Egyptian year was a 
meie Lunar month: and as we have 
no information that the Antediluvians 
understood Astronomy, a science an¬ 
tecedent to tin* invention of a Solar 
year, we consider the opinion ol lon¬ 
gevity as a mistake; and the popu- 
loiimiess described, as a number too 
large for this planet losuppoit, anil 
manifestly disproved by the pi eviden¬ 
tial checks, so ably exhibited by Mr. 
Mai thus. 

We proceed now to Mr. Pruen’s 
second Work. To us there appears 
no difficulty concerning the ancient 
existence of Hi shops not being simple 
Piesby ters. As the Work of Mr. 
Pruen is only introdurloiy to a conti¬ 
nuation, we beg to refer him to Cy¬ 
prian, Epist. G6, and Ji rum, Epist. ad 
Evagrium, for the attestation of the 
Fathers, that Bishops were the suc¬ 
cessors of the Apostles. Bill we rely 
much upon the meaning of the word 
“ Episropus,’’ in the Heathen times. 
The, Athenian* thus denominated cer¬ 
tain 
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tain Magistrates, who went over pro¬ 
vinces and districts committed to iheir 
jurisdiction, in order to retain them 
in duty and fidelity. (Ducange, v. 
Episropus.) Now, whoever attends 
to the Acts and Epistles of the New 
Testament, will see that St Paul, and 
the other Apostles, acted precisely in 
a similar manner, so far as concerned 
a moral and religious magistiacy. 
Muratori (Thes. i. 62G) adduces an 
inscription fur an Hpocopus of Nice, 
i. e. a colonial subaltern Magistrate. 
In confirmation, however, of Mr. 
Emeu's position of Bishop, PriesJ, 
and Deacon, besides Jerom, ttc. take 
Terlullian de B.iptismo (p. 2G3. Ed. 
Rigalt.) “ Dandi qiiiileni [Baptis- 
muinj tiabet jus summits sacert/us, 
t|iii est Kpiscopus. Delitnc Presby- 
teri ct Di.icoui. Non tamen sine 
Episcopi anctoritate, propter I'.ccle- 
honorem ; quo salvo, salva pax 
est.” We have pointed out this jias- 
sage to Mr. Prueii, because it is the 
Iliad in a nutshell, and to us defini¬ 
tive on the subject. 

33. T.i '0 Salmons preathed at tin■ Openi ng 

of Ki-uw vii .Vev Chinch, S <. Oit. 8. 18'20. 
By the Rev. It. Pnlwlrele, Vn or n/ M.i- 
naecaii. iVi. pp. M. Time, 
ELOQUENT Discourses, well doe- 
triued and well principled, f or ma¬ 
nifest reasons in the present times, we 
quote Bishop Portrns’s account ol his 
Majesty, when Regent, cited in p. 47. 

“ I was charmed (-.ml the Ih-lmp <d" 
Liin<l:ili) »itli Ids line, open, manly eon.i- 
tenancy, the peculiar mil'ness and gciilli- 
sies> of Ins manlier-, and ltic elegance ol 
ins language, and the cletrnens and prei 1- 
sion with which he explaiurd tu me tin* 
subject of our meeting,” 

Such an apostolical person as Bi¬ 
shop Portcus, would have remained 
silent if he could not have commend¬ 
ed with truth, uor did the occasion 
require him to speak at all; nor did 
he expect promotion. 

39. Report of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, Jur 1820 . 800. pp. 
248. 

WITH respect to Institutions of 
established fame, all that can be said 
in support of them is, that they aug¬ 
ment in character and utility. Dur¬ 
ing the last year, the Society has is¬ 
sued 32,598 Bibles, with other books, 
(fee.) 1,405,437 publications; and ex¬ 
tended its assistance to the education 
of 153,123 children. 


We beg, however, with the best in¬ 
tentions, to suggest an improvement. 
The profusion of Tract*, against luli- 
delity, &c. (p. I2(>) is unnecessary. 
Notwithstanding high names and fine 
writing, the only Hercules who over- 
ill lows Deism, in truly philosophical 
conclusiveness, is Dr. Wheeler, late 
Regius Professor at Oxford ; and if 
the musculo parts of his sixth Lec¬ 
ture, beginning vol. i. p. 119, and 
ending p. 121, be simplified and re¬ 
duced to vulgar capacity, and he an¬ 
nexed as a preface to Watson's Apo¬ 
logy for the Bible, all is done that 
c;vi he done. L< l the Pi'grim’s Pro¬ 
gress be also u:i-Calvinizi'd. If these 
•hooks have no clli ct, nothing can; 
and the funds <>,*the 8oriel 1 are, in 
respect to doctrinal tiacts, in some 
degree thrown away.* 

40 . Tin- Retrospective Hereto; consisting 
i f Cittinsms upon. Analyses of, unit 
/nul > front, curious, useful, unit vtituuhle 
Boohs in till l.on gouges, tthuh have been 
publisher! fiorn the Rriu.ul of l.ift mime 
up to the Cum nen, emeu I oj thepiesent Cen¬ 
tury. l 7 o/s. I. and 11. (’. and (1. fidlilwyu. 

T1IE reviewing of a Reviewer is a 
hazardous enterprise, and frequently 
picliiuinary to a literary contest. He 
is not the puny Authorlmg who can 
obtain no redress for blighted pros¬ 
pects, but a Knight armed cap-a-pie, 
ready to answer, as well as to give 
affronts, and amenable to no laws but 
those of his own creating. Like many 
Builders, he raises his own structure 
on the foundation of another; and 
for that purpose docs not scruple to 
demolish every filing that can he 
traced of what lr£ has meddled with, 
lie iisesunfortunate Authors as Work¬ 
men do a grindstone—merely to whet 
his tools on ; finding fault if they 
yield no edge, and esteeming it but a 
matter of course if they do. In short, 
he is the Alchemist of Literature; for 
he sets himself to wink on some ho¬ 
nest metal, promising to produce gold, 
and brings forth nolhiug but dross. 
Some such observations would pro¬ 
bably have been uttered (had Reviews 
existed) by a writer of Characters in 
the seventeenth century. 

A work like the “ Retrospective” 
was much wanted ; the “ British Li¬ 
brarian” of Oldys was out of date ; 
while the “ Censura Literaria” and 
“ British Bibliographer” of Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges had ceased to continue. It 

must, 
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muat, therefore, be gratifying to all 
lovers of Literature, that such a pub¬ 
lication as the present has been uxed 
upon, by which the essence of whole 
libraries may he condensed iulo a few 
volumes. 

“ While tlip present Reviews are con¬ 
fined to the books of the day, we have the 
liberty of ranging over the whole extent of 
modern literature. Cntici-m, which when 
able and just, is always pleasing, we shall 
combine with copious ami characteristic 
extracts, analyses, and biographical ac¬ 
counts, so as in some measure to supply 
the dearth of works on the history of Lite¬ 
rature in onr own language ; for it is to he 
lameuted, that except the unfinished work 
of Waiton, and a few detached Essays, wc 
have no regular Instniy of F-ngli-h Podiy 
—and that of the prose writers, their lan¬ 
guage, style, spirit, and character, there 
exists no account at all.” P. ix. 

The Reader will frequently have to 
complain that too little attention has 
been paid to information, and that the 
comment is often clouded by an unli¬ 
censed use of metaphorical and figu¬ 
rative language. This the Reviewer 
should always avoid, it he wishes to 
be read by posterity.— The following 
passage is extracted from an article 
on “ Fuller’s Holy and Profane 
States.” 

“ If he (Fuller) was frequently loo care¬ 
less and inaccurate ill Ins tacts, it was not 
hecdlessness as to truth, which no one re¬ 
verenced more than lie did, but because lie 
considered them hut as the mid and out¬ 
ward covering of the me important and 
more delicious stores of thinking and consi¬ 
deration which they inwaidly contained ; 
because he thought Idc too .short to he 
frittered away in fixing dates and examin¬ 
ing registers: what 111 sought was matter 
convettilde to use, to the great wotk of the 
improvement of the human mind, not those 
moie minute and jejune creatures of au¬ 
thenticity, which fouls toil in seeking alter, 
and madmen die m elucidating.” 

Mow all this is exactly Lear's “Spit 
Fire, Spout Rain”—washy and inflam¬ 
matory. Facts and dates will always 
find their value, when sentiment goes 
a begging. Of what service to man- 
kind would it have been if Anthony a 
Wood had written characters instead 
of lives; or John Uaglord composed 
“ Meditations in a Flower-garden” 
instead of collecting books? Were 
the lives of Handle Holme and his de¬ 
scendants “ frittered away or were 
the works of Birch ‘‘jejune authen¬ 


ticity,” and himaelf a madman or a 
fool ? No, Brother Reviewer, 

“ Mutato nomine de te 
Fabula narrator.” 

Wc trust we have said enough on a 
subject in which all but Novelists, 
Authors of Sentiment, and Literary 
Loungers, will agree with us. Still 
we wish not to include Fuller in our 
charge : we have found the benefit of 
his collections, the plan of which has 
merely been inverted by theRelrospcc- 
tive Reviewer. He wrote, that he 
might be read by Posterity, not as a 
iv.-ntimentfl//sf, but as a Chronologer 
and Historian; for, had he entertained 
any different intention, other subjects 
had been belter adapted to it. 

We particularly recommend the ar¬ 
ticles on “ The ta.lv English Drama” 
to our Readers ; as we do not mean 
to present them with a catalogue, it is 
unnecessary to mention others. The 
undertaking has iliHused a congenial 
spirit throughout various Periodical 
Works, for examples of which we may 
appeal to the Bookworm in the Euro¬ 
pean Magazine, and the Censor in our 
own. 

41 . Some shut t At foments and plain Facts, 
dietung that the Civilization and fmtnua 
lion of the Natives of India fm null the 
surest means of upholding the Stability of 
our Oiienlal Rmpne ; anil oj the Intio- 
duclion and speedy Progress of Chiisliaiiitu, 
without aiming the superstitious Piejudices 
of the ('omitI 1 / against that Cause ; with uu 
Alphabetic Ciphei-table for secret Cone- 
spondeme ; and a fete lequistle Animud- 
veisians to Subjects becoming daily mine 
piominent and commanding. liy Lieut - 
Cot. John Macdonald, F. 11. S. F. A. .S'. 
Pin. Loud. pp. .50. 

COL. MACDONALD very elo¬ 
quently and feelingly supports the 
able plans of the bishop of Calcutta; 
viz. Religious and Moral culture, 
founded upon the grand preliminary 
basis, instruction in our language, 
habits and arts. The Colonel (lifters, 
however, from the learned Prelate, 
in the appointment of half-cast School¬ 
masters (p. 0). He also suggests im¬ 
provements iu the India Administra¬ 
tion at home, improvements of a 
harmless kind (p. 13 stq.), and adds 
various illustrative and useful infor¬ 
mation, as a leaven of th : whole. 
The subjects are too momentous, for 
us to discuss, unless wc. had official 
knowledge and documents. 

4_\ 
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43. Universal Benificenct enforced on the 
sublime Principles of Divine Revelation : 
being the Substance of a Sermon preached 
at the Church of the United Parishes if 
St. Mary at Hill and St. Andrew Hub¬ 
bard, for the Benefit of the. City of London 
School of Insliuction and Industry. Ac¬ 
companied with Preliminary Remarks 
adapted to the present Rational C/isis. 
By the Rev. C. E. De Coetlogon, A. HI. 
Rector qf Godstone, Surrey. Svo, 48 
and 35 pp. Seeley. 

HAVING recently paid a tribute of 
respect to the memory of this pious 
and eloquent Divine (Vol. XC. ii. p. 
37 l) we accept the present Discourse 
(though preached in 1S19,) as an Ad¬ 
monition from the Dead to the Liv* 
ing; and are much pleased both with 
the energetic Sermon and the judicious 
prefatory Remarks. 

A short extract from the Advertise¬ 
ment in February 1820, will apply 
equally at present: 

‘‘Tlie peculiar a-pet t of the Times, 
the daring attempts which have b( nil re¬ 
cently made, for the subversion of Chris¬ 
tianity, civil Older, and social Subordina¬ 
tion ; together with the National Bereave¬ 
ments we have suffered ; it is humbly pre¬ 
sumed, will be received as a sufficient apo¬ 
logy for its appearing at so great a dis¬ 
tance from the period of its first delivery. 
It is now published and sold fur the bene¬ 
fit of the said Institution j to (!.■■ Funds of 
which, it is hoped, it will prove a consider¬ 
able addition. Could any thing add lo 
the importance of th»- following Prelimi¬ 
naries, :t 1 °, the horrid Conspiracy, winch, 
while we are corieeting the Piess, lias ex¬ 
cited a most painful and indignant sensa¬ 
tion throughout the Country. A Conspi¬ 
racy, which must provoke the utmost ener¬ 
gies of evei y woithy member of the Coin, 
inanity to hold tip its atrocious features 
to the extreme detestation of the Lower 
Classes of Society, and, with increasing 
ardour, to inculcate oil them tlie principles 
of Religion—Loyalty —and Order.” 

“ An Account of the City of Lon¬ 
don School of Instruction uud Indus¬ 
try, for the Benefit of Children of the 
indigent Poor,” founded by the Rev. 
Richard Poovah, LL.D. with a List 
of its Supporters, is appended to the 
Sermon. 

44. Stuart’s History of Armagh ; conti¬ 
nued from p. 141. 

THE tumultuary stale of Ireland 
and its contending Chieftains, from 
the period of the Reformation to the 
end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth 

Gent. Mac. Marik, IS'H, 


in 1002-3, are fully detailed ; and it is 
remarkable that the documents which 
gave safe conduct to the Leaders of 
the Rebellion, and which terminated 
this long-protracted and sanguinary 
war, in which the whole kingdom of 
Ireland was so deeply interested, bears 
date March 24, 1602-3, the precise 
day of the Queen’s death. 

“ After loose events * the multitude,* 
says Sir John navis, * who ever love to be 
followers of such as could master and de¬ 
fend (hem, ndmiiing the power of the court 
of England, being brayed as it were in a 
inottar with the sword, famine and pesti- 
Jcnce together, .submitted themselves to 
the litihsh government, received the laws 
and magistrates, and gladly embraced the 
king’s pardon’.” * 

“ The Roman Catholic inhabitants of 
this counliy viewed tlie new king with a 
favourable eye, not only because lie de¬ 
rived his ongin from the ancient Scoto- 
Hihernian sovereigns, but because they 
hoped lo obtain from him (he lull exercise 
of their leligion, free fiorn all penal statutes 
and arbitrary restraint, lienee we find 
some of the most learned of their authors 
eulogizing the monarch in almost adula¬ 
tory terms, and adjuring him in pathetic 
language to relieve his oppressed people. 
King Janie’s popularity m Ireland was 
not diminished by the kindness with which 
he received the cail of Tyrone and Rory 
<» Done). O Nial was confirmed by hint 
in Ins dignity and possessions, and his 
fnend O Doitcl was created carl of Tir- 
C'liiiitl,” 

Biographical Memoirs are then 
given both ot the Protestant and Ca¬ 
tholic Archbishops of Armagh, inter¬ 
spersed with the political events of 
Ireland. In the List of Primates, the 
name of Usher is conspicuous as a 
Protestant, and that of Pluukct as a 
Catholic. Among the succeeding Pro¬ 
testant Primates, are many names 
which have attained great celebrity : 
that of Primate Marsh deserves parti¬ 
cular attention: 

“ He built in Dublin, near the palace 
of St. Sepulchre’s, a noble library, which he 
not only enlarged, after his promotion to 
the primacy, but enrolled with a choice 
collection of valuable books, at an expense 
of four thousand pounds. To his own 
library, he supe.radde.d that of Bishop Sttl- 
lingflect, a man famous in the literary 
world j and he liberally endowed tlie insti¬ 
tution, with two hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum, for the support of a librarian 
and lus deputy, who are to attend at cer¬ 
tain stated hours. It is said, that the 
books of Tancguy Le Fcvrc, Madame Da- 
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t ier’s father, form a part of Marsh’s li¬ 
brary, which was further augmented by a 
collection of literary works, bequeathed to 
it by Dr. Smith, archbishop of Dublin, 
about the year 177‘2. For this highly use¬ 
ful institution, the founder obtained natio¬ 
nal {'••election, by procuring an act ol par¬ 
liament, for its final settlement and regu¬ 
lation. In Aimagli, lie rebuilt and re¬ 
plied a dwelling-house, for himself and 
his successors; and he formed an eleemo¬ 
synary establishment, at Drogheda, for 
the reception and in.iiutcn.tnce of twelve 
widows of decayed clergymen, who had 
been curates in the diocese of Armagh. 
To each of these widows, a comfortable re¬ 
sidence and an annuity of twenty pounds 
are allowed from funds, appmpi lated by 
the Primate, at Ins own cost, to that bene¬ 
volent purpose. He prclrideil also, that 
if there should, at any time, he a defi¬ 
ciency of such widows, m the dioec.se of 
Armagh, the funds might be applicable to 
those of the whole province, and if theie 
should yet happen to be a deficiency, then 
to the apprenticing or educating the clul- 
dien of clergymen : ami he appropriated 
forty pounds per annum, out of the gene¬ 
ral endowments, to be paid to the dean 
and chapter of Armagh, for the support 
of the cathedral. Many decayed churches 
were repaired by him, in his own diocese, 
and many tmpiopi unions purchased at Ins 
own private expense, anti restored to the 
church. Primate M.nsh gave essential 
pecuniary aid, towards the propagation of 
the Gospel in the Indies, ami was indeed 
a prelate of extraordinary learning, piety, 
and benevolence. He had applied himself 
to the study of M.tthennt'ics ami natural 
Philosophy, ami was deeply versed in the 
learned languages, pariieu. .ily in the ori¬ 
ental tongues. lie was eminently skilled 
in both vocal and in-trurnental music, 
comprehending the theory and principles 
of harmony scientifiei'l,v, and displaying, 
as a practitioner, cousidei able taste and 
execution. Many valuable works in Go- 
1 ins’s collection of Oriental manuscript s, 
were purchased by him, and present* d to 
the Bodleian library.” 

It is pic-sing lo peruse the records 
of piety and benevolence which are 
next given of this good Primate’s dif¬ 
ferent successors, -mi rings t whom I he 
munificence of Primate Kobiusr. 
(Lord Rokchj) is eminently conspi¬ 
cuous. 

After a brief biographical sketch of 
the Hon. Dr. William Stuart, the pre¬ 
sent Primate, Mr. Stuart observes: 

«* It cannot be expected, that we shall 
enter into any minute biographical ac¬ 
count of our present Metropolitan. In¬ 
deed, if wo were to delineate his character 
with the most scrupulous accuracy, we 


should appear to those who know him not y 
to have descended to the meanness of adu¬ 
lation ; whilst it would be impossible to 
raise bun higher in the estimation of those 
who have witnessed the whole tenor of his 
life, and have marie Ins worth the measure 
of their approbation.” 

And in a Note be adds: 

“ There are, however, a few things which 
«'e cannot, m common justice, omit mcn- 
tionme.—1 st. He is a resident I’mriaie, 
who superintends the church committed to 
Ins care, with conscientious vigilance. 
Ilis presence in Aitnngh, and the money 
which he expends in that neighbourhood, 
are highly beneficial to the country.—‘2d. 
lie seems anxious to provide for the acting 
clergy of Ins own dmce«e.—3d. He has 
given parish, ; to several old curates, who 
possessed no utlie: interest in the Church, 
than a certain consciui. ness in his Grace’s 
bosom, that they merited preferment.— 
4th. fie has encouraged the building of 
comfortable Glebe-bouses lor his Clergy, 
and the natural consequence is, that there 
is scarcely a non-iesident clergyman in his 
dl oeese. Indeed his own saint.ny * sample 
has greatly coutrihuti d to this ificcl.— 
3th. He has adorned Armagh with some 
beautiful public buildings, which shall he 
mentioned in the sequel of the. work.—nth. 
During the late famine, Ins pecuniary 
grants to the committee Established m Ar¬ 
magh, for relieving the indigent poor, were 
munificent. 

Among flit: more reccnf Catholic 
Primates, were Hr. Dominick Maguire 
and Dr. Hugh Mac Mahon. In the 
account of the former occur the fol¬ 
lowing particulars!)! Dr.MtcliaelMoor. 

”T,» Primate M.iguiie ami h.s subordi¬ 
nate bishops, the pics* r\ation of the va¬ 
in ible binary, now m Tinnty-ColJege, 
Dublin, dining the commotions which took 
place in the reign of J lines the second, is 
in some ineusinedue. Father Peters had 
almost persuaded the king, to confer the 
establishment on the Jesuits. The Roman 
Catholic pi elates, however, exerted their 
influence, and induced the monarch to no¬ 
minate Dr. Miciiail Moor, a secular 
priest, provost *>f the university. Thi'i 
ecclesiastic, who possessed much taste, in¬ 
tegrity, and learning, opposed the intend¬ 
ed tiamfer of the college to the Jesuits, 
against wlmin he preached an animated 
seimon, taking as Ins text, * If the blind 
lead the blind, both shall fall into the 
ditch.’ In tins text, he probably not only 
alluded to Peters, who laboured iiudr r a 
deficiency of sight, but also to James, 
whose mental opticks were not v< ry clear. 
Be this as it may, he, with the most scru¬ 
pulous attention, preserved the books 
from injury, even when the library was 
converted into a military garrison, the 

chapel 
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chapel into a mag. 17 .inc, and the students’ 
chambers into prisons. 

Peters, enraged at Moor, contiived to 
excite against him the king's indignation, 
who issued his royal oiders that tie should 
instantly depart from his dominions. Moor 
obeyed, but declared, as he withdrew, 
that he was only precursor to his majesty, 
who would soon be compelled to follow 
him. He was well received at Paris, hut 
on the arrival of James m that city, he was 
obliged to fly from it, in order to escape 
the mtati resentment of his infatuated 
piii)(53. Pope Innocent the twelfth, who 
km-w the value of the man, patronis'd him 
and, after the death of James, he was rec¬ 
tor of the university of Paris, principal of 
the college of Navaric, and royal professor 
of philosophy, and of the Creek and He¬ 
brew languages. This excellent nnn be¬ 
came blind, some years before his death, 
and was lobbed of many huudi'-d volumes 
of his books, liy a confiJcnial prison, 
whom he had employed to lead to him, in 
the* ln-i.t, whim he had devoted to study. 
'I Ini' lie, who had saved the .mhli: hbrniy 
of Tionly College from destruction, w. s 
ungenerously piling! d of his own hooks, by 
the vill my of a pieteruied friend. lie 
d-od on tin- twenty-sc corn! of August, 17'2n.’ ’ 

“ Ft may, perhaps, serin stiaugc to 
some of our Headers, that the Homan Ca¬ 
tholic prelates should have been so tena¬ 
cious of cecli sinstu; rights, apparently no¬ 
minal, when the law of (lie land had iraus- 
fcired the efficient power to tlic Protes¬ 
tant hierarchy of the Church of Ireland. 
Hill it should be remembered, that volun¬ 
tary obedience (as well as voluntaiy sup- 
poit,) is tendered anil paid to them, by 
tiio-e laymen who, tlirough education, 
habit, or choice, are placed undtr their 
spinlual superintendence. They, there¬ 
fore, possess a real, operative authority, 
not indeed derived from the law of the 
liud, but founded on tile puwerful basis of 
public opinion, and on tile lespcct and re- 
voicnce which mcmheis of theii own cun- 
itiumon think ju-ily due to the .u know¬ 
ledge!! pastor.- of what they deem a ilu mc- 
ly-i staldished Church.” 

“ Dr. Mac Mahon died Aug. ”, 1707, 
aged 77. We cannot find that he took 
any very active part in the political con¬ 
tests of the age in which he lived. It is 
said, tint he delighted in the eoiiect pei- 
forniauec of his duty j that he was a stri.-t 
economist, as to his pecuniary expeic.es; 
husbanding his means, that he might re¬ 
lieve ihe necessities of the indigent. I’ar- 
simouious with regard to his personal ex¬ 


penditures he was liberal to his friends 
and generous to the unfortunate. He was 
gifted with a pleasing poetic talent. The 
late Rev. Dr. Crawley, of Aimagh. had in 
his possession, a manuscript lyric hymn to 
the Virgin, and a translation of the Song 
of Aloses, into classic Latin verse, which 
he said were the productions of Alac Ma¬ 
hon’s muse. The ‘ Carmen Alosaieum* 
was written in a genuine spirit of poetry, 
highly ered 'able to its author.” 

“ Thus tar we have deduced and veri¬ 
fied our biogi iphical sketch ot the titular 
or Roman Catholic archbishops of Armagh, 
fiorn such authentic documents as our in¬ 
dustry has enabled us to piocure. if the 
narrative of their actions, which we have 
presented to our readers, should appeal to 
them, in any respect, defective, we entreat 
th-'in to reflect, that no former wutei had 
expressly dismissed (his branch of our -..ih- 
ii'et. The Homan Catholic primates have 
been but. nieiilent.itlv mentioned by our 
historians, and it is thvrefoie no easy task 
to form a well-iligesUd and regular ac¬ 
count of these pit.-lates, from the scanty 
materials, which their pages casually 
afloid the biographer. Ol the titular arch¬ 
bishops of Armagh who snceeidtd Dr. 
Hugh Mac Alahou, little or no tiaci-s .tie 
to he found, in the puhheations of the last 
or present cent my. We are, however, 
enabled by the kindness of the le-aimd ami 
Right Rev. Dr. Edmund Driry, Roman 
Catholic hi-lmp ef Dromoie, to give a suc- 
emet but corieet biogiaplueal sketch of 
that prunati ’s suece-sois.” 

The Iasi in litis list is Dr. Tiichard 
O'Jleiily, who succeeded in 17hd, at a 
lime when Ihe Diocese of Armagh 
wasdisorgauized foj confessed anarchy. 

“ ft was llie glory of Primate O Reilly, 
and tlic first blessing of his auspicious 
entiy, to have ti.inqmllizcd this most mv- 
eieul diocese. At his jirescnce, tlic demon 
ot discord, with v his lent id train of atten¬ 
dants, disappeaied. The pious an ) bpiic- 
volent I’relatc founded then a system of 
concord and practical gov-.it.mint, and 
was thcrcloip emphatically called the 
‘ Angel of Pefiie.’ Having all indepen¬ 
dent fortune, life was the fust Catholic 
piimale, since the revolution, who had it 
in his power to live in a manner becoming 
his dignified station. The writer of this 
article had often the honour of donug wiMi 
the late, learned, liberal, and hospitable 
the Right Kev. Dr. Percy, Protestant Bi¬ 
shop of Dromore, mid frequently with 
Doetoi O’Reilly *. He could not, except 


* “ ‘ As soon ns the Calholick bishop arrived in Diomore, Doctor Percy sent him a 
most polite and friendly invitation with his suAe, which woid he always made u?e of; 
the consequence was, that the Catholic bishop, with seven or eight priests, uniformly 
dined with him. Having heaid the character of the late Dr, O’Reilly, Dr. Percy often 
expre-sed a desiic fo he acquainted with him, and sent by the bishop an invitation to 
hint, to come (as lie i xpics-cd i0 and see an old blind man'.” 
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in the number of servants, observe any 
difference in their style of living. At their 
tables there was the same kind of rational 
and improving conversation, and the like 
sober, modest magnificence. Doctor 
O'Reilly was rendered agreeable to all, by 
the gentleness of his mind, the affability 
of his manners, the extent of his informa¬ 
tion, and the sweetness of his disposition. 
He was the delight of his flock, the horiour 
and protection of the priesthood, and the 
light of pastors. Worn out by a combina¬ 
tion of diseases, and full of merit, ho gave 
wp his precious spirit to God, January 
31st, 1813.” 

The Cathedral of Armagh, which, 
after reiterated destruction, had been 
burnt by Sir Phclim O’Neil in 1642, 
was finally rebuilt by the benevolent 
Abp.Margctson,about 1673. Among 
the principal monuments in it are 
those of William Viscount Charle- 
tnont, who died in 1671; l)r. Peter 
Drelincourt, Dean of Armagh, who 
died in 1720; Dr. IJenry Jcnncy, 
Archdeacon of Armagh (the frieud of 
Swift), who died in 1738; and the 
Rev. Thomas Carpcndale, M. A. who 
for 30 years presided over the classic 
school of Armagh, is commemorated 
by an handsome monument placed 
therein 1818, by his grateful scholars. 

The Ministers of the dillereut Dis¬ 
senting Congregations are duly no¬ 
ticed ; and of some of them are given 
good memoirs. 

The several Chapels for Religious 
Worship are also described ; as are 
the various oilier public edifices, par¬ 
ticularly the Observatu y, with Me¬ 
moirs of the successive Astronomers; 
the Public Library, with some ac¬ 
count of its contents; and the Classi¬ 
cal School, with characters of its for¬ 
mer Masters. 

The modern stale of the City, its 
civil government, population, and the 
longevity of its inhabitants, are pro¬ 
perly illustrated ; and the Volume is 
concluded hy an ample Appendix and 
a copious Index. 

The Plates are not numerous, hut 
the Views of the P rchiepiscopal Pa¬ 
lace and of the College are very satis 
factory. 

•V5. Biographical Sketches of the Lji.cs ami 

Characters of illustrious ,</.-! eminent 

Men. By Charles George Dver. Ulus. 

tinted with whale-length Bn halts. Pub¬ 
lished by the Author. 

This handsome Volume (which was 

announced iu vol. LXXXV1I. i. 252.) 


consists of XLVUI. Portraits of the 
most celebrated English Characters, 
and of some eminent Foreigners who 
have resided in this Country, and are 
thereby connected with its history. 

These whole-length Representations 
are particularly interesting, as they 
place before our eyes the eminent in¬ 
dividuals in the very dress they may 
he supposed to have wore. The alti¬ 
tudes are easy ; and the execution of 
the engravings spirited. 

“ It wns intended that this Work should 
display a faithful view of the general cos¬ 
tume which prevailed at the period in 
which each of these illustrious characters 
flourished. For this purpose those por¬ 
traits have been carefully selected that 
exhibited the person pourtrayeil in his 
usual walk of life, and not placed in studied 
attitude, or habited in theatrical dress.” 

“ The difficulty of obtaining authentic 
portraits of (his description must ho suffi¬ 
ciently obvious ; but as the work proceed¬ 
ed, materials for its formation accumulated 
to such an extent, that only a poitioti of 
them form the contents of the present vo¬ 
lume, selected from the large collection 
which the author has been enabled to make 
by the kindness of the possessors of origi¬ 
nal pictures, who have permitted drawings 
to he made for the use of Ibis publication.’* 

11 In the iilerarv part of the Work, the 
Author is indebted to Mr. Meredith, for 
the life of Sir William Chainbeis ; and to 
Mi. Ch.nles Wesley, jun. tor those of Lout 
Cb dham and Erasmus : for the remaining 
poition of the Volume he is wholly an- 
sivet a ')le.'’ 

A proper acknowledgment to Mr. 
Blighty, “ from wlio.se pencil all the 
drawings have proceeded;” to Mr. 
Romney, “ by whom most of I he en¬ 
gravings were executed to Mr. IJp- 
cott, “ for the favour of many of the 
fac-si miles copied from the originals 
in his immense collection of auto¬ 
graphs:” and to Messrs. Nichols and 
Bentley, “ for their attention to the 
typographical part of the W’ork.” 

In conclusion, thanks are given 

“ To Edward Hogg, esq. of Hendon. 
Many of the lives have been wiitten while 
under the slu her of his hospitable roof: 
where m the days of sickness and of sor¬ 
row. the skill of the physician, and the 
kindness of the fiiend, have been united 
aud exerted in his favour.” 

The Memoirs arc correct and satis¬ 
factory ; and each Portrait is accom¬ 
panied with an autograph signature. 

As specimens of the mode in which 
each Character is classed, we select an 
Architect, a Painter, and a Novelist. 

“ Sis 
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“ SlU W. ClIAMUERS. 

•* In the course of his practice as an 
Architect, he was appointed Surveyor-Ge¬ 
neral, which procured considerable emolu¬ 
ment, and in which situation lie designed 
and erected Someiset House. This mag¬ 
nificent structure displays all the excellen¬ 
cies and defects of Sir W. Chambers as an 
architect. The general correctness of its 
proportion, the convenience of its internal 
arrangements, and the skill of its roiis'roc- 
tion, deseive every praise ; but the intri¬ 
cacy and elaborate division of its parts, 
and the*domes and vases which deface its 
outline, shew that want of simplicity and 
correct taste which made him the patron 
of Chinese architecture. Sir W. Chapi¬ 
ters died in Londou in 1796, in Ins 69th 
year, and was interred in Poets Corner, 
Westminster Abbey.” • 

“ William Hogarth 

“Was an oiiginal genius', who stru.k 
out a new and untrodden path in the le¬ 
gions of art, and has left behind hun a 
name which will survive, when most of Ins 
contemporary aitirts ate enveloped in 
oblivion. His engravings have earned 
his name into every pait of the world, and 
nothing less than a general extinction of 
ait can destroy a reputation which will 
grow with time, extend with civilization, 
and be honoured and jcknowlegcd by 
ages yet to come, and nations yet to list-. 
It is but recently that Hogarlh’s merits as 
a Colouiiit have become generally ki.oAii. 
Pc fore the exhibition of hr; works at tin: 
Royal Institution, he was oulj r mentioned 
ns a de?ig*iei-and engraver, and his gnat 
talents as a painter writ: tnlindy ovei- 
lookcd. t The injustice his paintings ex¬ 
cited fiom the crit'es of his own time, in¬ 
duced him to engrave much and paint 
little; hut he has left behind him pictures 
enough to establish his claim to the honour 
of being the first great Colourist the Eng¬ 
lish school has pioduced ; anil this high 
diaractei is sanctioned by the opinion 
always entertained and expressed of Ins 
works by the venerable l>> njainiu West, 
esq. President of the Royal Academy.” 

“ Samuf.l Riciiardsos. 

“ As an Author he possessed a thorough 
knowledge of the human heart, and an ab¬ 
solute power over the tender feelings. In 
pathetic descriptions he has never been 
surpassed ; even his minute details and 
prolix narrations help the illusion of his 
scenes ; and while reading any of his 
works we no more doubt the truth of the 
story and the reality of the personages 
thau we do our own existence, but insen¬ 
sibly become intimate with all the charac¬ 
ters, and appear to live among them as 
friends and companions, anxious for iheir 
welfare, and affected with the same strong 
emotion of sorrow for their misfortunes, 
and of joy for their succes c , as if they 


were persons in real life, with wjum we 
were carrying oil a confidcntiAcorre¬ 
spondence, entrusted with all tht^Becrets, 
and consulted on all their cona^L Di¬ 
derot, in his eloquent eulog^^^ our 
author, observes, tliat ‘ the more exalted 
our tniuds, the mure exquisite and pure 
our taste, the more we are acquainted 
with nature, and the more we love the 
tt nth, the higher we shall esteem the works 
of Ricliard.'on.” 

4h. A Teller l'' Sir Hmnphiey Davy, 
Dart. S’’- Sc. on his bent g eta ted the 
President of the Itm/at Sue u-t;/; with 
some Observations on the Management of 
the liritish Museum. By u Fellow of the 
. Royal Society. Svo. pp. ‘24. Kidgway. 

THIS nervous Letter contains much 
friendly advice to the distinguished 
Philosopher to whom it is addressed 
•—some unnecessary icllcclions on a 
Rival Candidate—a well-merited enlo- 
gium on Sir Joseph Hanks—and some 
severe animadversions (intermingled 
with caustic personal reflections) on 
flic present management of the Hrilish 
Museum and Royal Academy. 

7. Obsnvattmr. t a 'he Rt pur! oh the F.mf 
(/Sheffield, at ti •• Mirhug at Lowes Fair, 
.f ill/ '2C>, jS”U, n lm us i.-spei.'s the 'I'av 

on Fneia.ii ll’m K B •/ .f.uucs liischotf. 
8i o. pp. lb. J. Ilicharilsjii. 

SOME temarks ol Mr. RischofV on 
this imperial.t subject were given in 
our last Volume, p. >16. Hui the 
“ Report'’ of Lord Sheffield having 
been disseminated with much industry, 
Mr. H. has fell it a duty incumbent 
on liitu thus to give his observations a 
more extended circulation. 

“The crimienus gionud oil uhaii lus 
Lord-hip’s calculations and rea son mo aic 
founded, will, 1 tri*sl, he apparent to every 
one ; and l sti'I hope that Parliament and 
his Majesty’s Government will sie the ne¬ 
cessity, as well as the v. isdi.m and sound 
policy, of withdrawing the duty on foreign 
wool, before the evil consequences sue 
pa-t remedy-” 

The hints of one so well acquaint¬ 
ed with the subject, deserve the ma¬ 
ture consideration of Government. 

48. Report of the Committer of tin Society 
for the Improvement oj Pmnt lhsiijitme, 
and Jar the Reformation ej Juvenile (>f- 
fendeis. 8r o. pp. 171. 

IN p. xxxv. we find, that 
“ In the chief piison at ATimich, con¬ 
taining seven hundred and twenty pri¬ 
soners, employment is carried on to an 
extent, whiih not only defrays all the ex- 

penses 



penses of maintaining the prisoners, but 
leaves a considerable balance in favour of 
the Government. Another gratifying cir¬ 
cumstance, connected with the adminis¬ 
tration of that yountry, is, that in a po¬ 
pulation of 2,500,000, only two persons 
have been sentenced to death within the 
last five years - , and even these have not 
been executed.” 

Drouery is the thief’s principle; 
and that the Havanan Plan is the 
right one, is evident, from the fol¬ 
lowing result: 

“ The introduction of labour into pri¬ 
sons begins already to inanilt-st it-' if in 
the diminution of refractory servants, and 
of vagrants - . Bo*h these classes have been 
deterred from tin* commission of offences, 
by the dread of compulsory and hard la¬ 
bour, with a icslricted/liet.” P. xx. 

Crime is rare in Sweden, through 
the religious education oi youth ; no 
persons being allowed to exercise the 
privileges of citizenship, or even to 
marry, unless they are at least able 
to read. P. xxxiv. 

Upon these excellent grounds of 
labour, instruction, and classification 
of offenders, is this very laudable 
Society proceeding. In a luxurious 
over-populous nation like this, where 
the Government is not arbitrary, and 
provisions dearer, the Bavarian suc¬ 
cess cannot he absolutely insured ; hut 
infinite good tuny still he done; and 
JVJagistiates, who do not acquaint 
themselves with the contents of this 
important Report, are unworthy of 
their honourable ofiicrv It is only a 
pamphlet. 

4b. A Ja'I ter In Thomas Thumps, n, Hu/, 
on the Piojiriely »f eqnnliring the Pom 
Hales nt Hull, b;/ at.essmg the Shijtjnng 
hr longing to the I\n I ,<''ojhc Relief ol the 
Pout. Jit/ Clia. Kio-t, Attorney nt Law. 
Second Edition, Sea. pp. til. Baldwin. 

NOTHING can he more plainly 
iniquitous, than assessment of the 
Poor Rales by parishes ; because a 
man, who, from his local situation, 
pays 10s. in the pound, can sell his 
corn for no more than he who pays 
only sixpence, it appears, that out 
of 16,000/. paid at Hull, during the 
year 1819, upwards of 7000/. was 
paid towards the support of persons 
who immediately gamed their settle¬ 
ment in that town from their servi¬ 
tude, as mariners, or in trades de¬ 
pendent on shipping. P. 5. 

In 1817,the sum raised was 31,200/. 

In 1819,.19,760/. 

This astonishing difference shows 
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what important ameliorations may 
be effected by good management; 
and it is an inestimable document for 
all parish officers. 

Mr. Frost treats the subject excel¬ 
lently, like a real man of business. 
Rut there is one consideration which 
ought always to accompany every 
abstract view of the heavy expense 
of the Poor Rates; viz. that the im¬ 
mense profits accruing from the use 
of machinery, and the gains (what¬ 
ever they may he) from Corn Rills, 
ought to be deducted, as a set off, 
from such expenses. Let this be done, 
as in equity is but fair; and the ba¬ 
lance may show, that the increased 
expense, compared with former times, 
is far less than supposed * : hut com¬ 
pulsory reliei must, though inevita¬ 
ble, be bad, because it prompts and 
emboldens abuse and imposition. 

When the Poor rise from reduc¬ 
tion of wages, it is because they have 
so much less for the purchase of tea, 
sugar, snuff, tobacco, and spirits, 
commodities which do not fall, like 
others, with the price of corn, and 
by the use of which, the Poor Rates 
are unnecessarily augmented, and 
payers find no relief when provisions 
aie cheap. 

/>l). K nilworlli, a Romance. By the Au- 

1 hoi of Waveih y, Ivatihoc, NV. 3 volt. 

l'2mu. Kdiubui gli, 1821. 

IN introducing the productions of 
this popular Writer to the notice of 
our Readers, it would he supeitUious 
to occupy much lime in canvassing 
their respective merits. They are all 
infinitely superior to the Novels and 
Romances of the day. They excel in 
historical impoitance and general in¬ 
terest, in the same degree as the won¬ 
derful Tales of Mrs. Ralcliffc eclipsed 
all contemporary productions in ferti¬ 
lity of invention, and the glowing 
powers of description. The Author 
of Waverley may he considered as the 
founder of a new Reboot, who has 
been frequently imitated, hut never 
equalled. Ilis plan is to fix upon 
some interesting poition of history ; 
and, by a tew fictitious embellish¬ 
ments, produce a most delightful and 
entertaining denouement. Oil the 
other hand, it was the chief object of 
Mrs. Ralcliffc, and her crowd of ser¬ 
vile followers, to soar on ttie pinions 


* On this subject, ecc an excellent Let¬ 
ter, in p. I :>b. 
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of Imagination, and delight her asto¬ 
nished Readers by her glowing de¬ 
scriptions, and brilliancy of language. 
The present unknown Author may be 
considered in the light of an histori¬ 
cal painter, whose works will always 
maintain their values though the pro¬ 
ductions of the RatclilVe school must 
ever present their beauties and al¬ 
lurements. The writer of Kenilworth 
converts the crudest materials to gold 
with aw art peculiar to himself; and 
the manners of former ages, however 
obsolete, are rendered inexhaustible 
funds of amusement. But notwith¬ 
standing the fertility of this writer’s 
genius, it is evident that he does not 
possess the same powers of happy de- • 
lineation in describing the character¬ 
istics of the inhabitants of Old England, 
as when his talents have had full scope 
in pourtrayi'ig the eccentricities of 
his own native characters; such as 
the Ferguses, the Oldbucks, &c. of 
the North. 

As Kenilworth Castle, which is one 
of the most picturesque and interest¬ 
ing ruins in the kingdom, is the grand 
theatre of this Romance, we may gra¬ 
tify the curiosity of our Antiquarian 
readers, by introducing a few histori¬ 
cal particulars; after which we will 
detail some of the principal incidents 
of the Work. 

Kenilworth Castle, in the times of 
our warlike Barons, was renowned lor 
superior strength; and in later days, 
when security rendered its use as a 
fortress unnecessary, after being en¬ 
larged ami greatly ornamented by the 
Earl of Leicester, it became the scene 
of one of the most sumptuous enter¬ 
tainments that was ever offered by a 
subject to his Sovereign. The beauty 
and grandeur of the temaining rums, 
correspond with the magnificent ideas 
one has been led to form of this 
Castle, and hear indisputable testi¬ 
mony of its ancient splendour. It 
was built about the year 1120, by 
Gcottry de Clinton, a Norman, who 
was Lord Chamberlain and Treasurer 
to King Henry the First, of whom he 
obtained a grant of land for this pur¬ 
pose. 

In 1279, there was a great resort of 
noble persons to this castle, consisting 
of an hundred Knights and as many 
ladies, who formed a round table v .i 
custom of great antiquity, to prevent 
disputes about precedence). Many 
noblemen from foreign countries came 


here on the occasion, and spent a 
week with the Knights and Ladies in 
feasting, martial tournaments, danc¬ 
ing, and other amusements. 

Kenilworth Castle frequently chang¬ 
ed its possessors, aud twice reverted 
to the Crown. 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
greatly enlarged the Castle, by adding 
various bnild ; "gs to it; particularly 
the tower, with three stories of arches, 
at the North end of the hall, which 
still hears his name; and he very 
much increased the strength of it, by 
adding turrets to the outer walls. 
Ije died in 1399, and leaving issue, 
Henry, surnanred Bolinghroke (from 
the place of his birth), who was after¬ 
wards llenry Hit? Fourth, this castle 
came a third time into the hands of 
the crown, aud continued so through 
several successive reigns. llenry the 
Seventh united it to the Dukedom of 
Cornwall ; and his sou Henry the 
Eighth was at a considerable expence 
in repairing and ornamenting it. lie 
removed the Pinisuitce en Marais (ap¬ 
parently a building (or little parties 
ot pleasure) from the low marshy 
grounds where it stood, to where the 
remains nt it now arc, within the walls 
neat the Swan Tower. After the death 
of Henry VIII. it descended to his 
son Edward the Fixth, Queen Alary, 
and her sister Elizabeth; who, in loti:#, 
granted it, with all the Hoy allies be¬ 
longing to it, to Robert Dudley, filth 
son to the Duke of Northumberland, 
whom she soon afterwardscreiiled Earl 
of Leicester. This individual is the 
principal hero of the Romance. It 
was under this haughty favourite, 
that Keuilwnrtlfc icached the summit 
ot its grandeur, lie. in loll, erected 
the large pile of building on the South 
side ol the inner court, which hears 
his name, and the great gatehouse on 
the North; this he made the piinci- 
pal entrance, and changed the front 
of the castle, which before was to¬ 
wards the lake. He likewise built a 
tower at each cud of the tilt-yard, 
from whence the Indie t had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing the noble diversion of 
lilting and harriers; and greatly en¬ 
larged the lake, the chase, and the 
parks, which now extended over near 
twenty miles of country. He is said 
to have expended sixty thousand 
pounds (an imiiicii.se sum in those 
days) in these magnificent improve¬ 
ments. 


Here, 
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Here, in July 1575, having com¬ 
pleted all things for her reception, 
Lord Leicester entertained Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth for the space of seventeen 
days, with excessive cost, and a va¬ 
riety of delightful shews, as may be 
seen at large in a special discourse 
then printed, and entitled “ The 
Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth 
Castle.” — “ At her first entrance, 
there was a floating island upon the 
pool, bright blazing with torches; 
upon which, clad in silks, were the 
Lady of the Lake, and two nymphs 
waiting on her; who made a speech 
to the Queen in metre, of the anti¬ 
quity and owners of life castle; which 
was closed with cornets and loud mu¬ 
sic. Within the bas'e-court there was 
a very goodly bridge set up, of twenty 
feet wide and seventy feet long, over 
which the Queen did pa«s. On each 
side thereof were posts erected, with 
presents upon them unto her, by the 
gods; viz. a cage of wild fowls, by 
Silvanus; sundry rare fruits, by Po¬ 
mona; of corn, by Ceres; of wine, 
by Hacchus; of sea-fish, by Neptune ; 
of all the habiliments of war by Mars; 
and of musical instruments, by Apollo. 
And for the several days of her stay, 
various rare spoils and shews were 
there exercised ; viz. in the chase, a 
savage man with satyrs; bear-bait¬ 
ings, fire-works, Italiaii-tuinhlcrs, a 
country bridal, with running at the 
quintin, and morris-dancing. Ami 
that there might he nothing waning 
that these parts could afi'oid, hither 
canie the Coventry men, and acted 
the ancient play, long since used iu 
that city, called Ilock's Tuesday , set¬ 
ting forth the destruction of the 
Danes in King Kthcidrcd’s time; with 
which the Queen was so well pleased, 
that she gave them a brace of bucks, 
and five marks in money, to bear the 
charges oi a feast. 

“ Besides all this, he had upon the 
pool a Triton, riding on a Mermaid 
eighteen feet long; as also an Arion 
on a Dolphin, with rare music. And 
to honour this entertainment the 
more, there were then knighted here, 
Sir Thomas Cecil, sou and heir to the 
Lord Treasurer, Sir Hem v Cobham, 
brother to Lord Cobham, Sir Francis 
Stanhope, and Sir Thomas Tre- 
sham.” 

Alter various changes in the pos¬ 
sessors, the Castle came into the pos¬ 
sum of Loul Hyde, Karl of Clarendon. 


His Lordship died Dec. 15, 1786, 
leaving this Castle and his estates in 
Warwickshire to his eldest sou, the 
present Earl of Clarendon. 

Having briefly traced the history of 
Kenilworth Castle, from the founda¬ 
tion to the present time, we will di¬ 
rect the Reader's attention to the an¬ 
nexed engraving, (see Plate III.); for 
the use of which we arc indebted to 
the proprietors of “ The London Li¬ 
terary Gazette.” 

The entrance, from the North, is 
by the side of the great Cate-house 
(?to. 13), built by Lord Leicester. The 
wall and ditch formerly joined it, and 
the Castle was entered under an arch- 
* way, between four turrets; but it has 
since been walled up. The large pile 
of building, called Ctesar's Tower (9), is 
the strongest and most ancient part of 
the castle, and served as a-kind of for¬ 
tress to it in times of danger; three 
sides of the wall are entire, the fourth 
side was pulled dowu by Oliver Crom¬ 
well’s soldiers, in order to make use 
of the materials. The great staircase 
was in the South-west angle of the 
building. Sofrte of the paintings oa 
the walls are still visible.—The three 
kitchens lie beyond it, and reach 
nearly from Cassar’s Tower to Lancas¬ 
ter Buildings; they were very large : 
some traces of foundations on the 
greenswerd is all that now remains of 
them, and only serves to shew their 
situation.— Lancaster Buildings (7) 
come next, they werevery strong. The 
three ranges of arches one above an¬ 
other are still to be seen. 

Of the range of apartments that 
formed tho South-side of the inner- 
court, consisting of the White-hall, 
the Presence-chamber, and the Privy- 
chamber, nothing remains but the 
fragments of walls and staircases, and 
a part of two large bow windows; the 
inner one is, like those of the hall, 
hung with ivy in a very picturesque 
way. Indeed the ivy that covers these 
ruins, forms one of the greatest 
oreamer's.— Leicester Buildings (6), 
though the last erected, seem likely 
to be the first part that will totally 
fall to decay. Time has already made 
great havoc with this noble pile, and 
some part or other annually moulders 
away under his ruthless hand. The 
light arch fronting, leads through 
what was formerly called Pluisance 
(10), to the garden, which is modern¬ 
ized into an orchard. 


The 
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The Tilt-yard (2) is situated to the 
North-east of the Castle, which form¬ 
ed the head of the pool ; a sluice in 
the middle of it (formerly arched 
over) served to dram off the super¬ 
fluous waters of the lake, which wash¬ 
ed the foot of the lists on the West 
side, while a wall towards the East 
effectually prevented the horses from 
swerving on that side, in the martial 
exercises of the tilts and tournaments 
that used to be performed here. 

At the end of the Tilt-yard, and 
formerly connected with it by abridge, 
the ruins of which still remain, tlfere 
is a piece of ground strongly fortified 
with a deep ditch and rampart of 
earth. Over this, till Lord Leicester 
built the great Gate-house, lay the 
road to the Castle. The remains of 
the two stone towers, that stood on 
each side the entrance, are still to be 
seen. 

But to revert to the Romance of 
Kenilworth;—the events on which 
it is founded arc principally connect¬ 
ed with the visit of Queen Elizabeth 
to Kenilworth Castle in 1575. Ro¬ 
bert Dudley, Karl of Leicester, the 
unprincipled favorite of the Queen, 
is the hero of the tale. The author 
has pourlraycd Leicester in a more 
favorable light than history warrants, 
and his atrocious actions arc altoge¬ 
ther attributed to his creature Sir 
Richard Varney. Amy Robsart is 
the daughter of an old English knight 
and sportsman, Sir Hugh Robsart, 
who was doatingly fond of her. The 
’ Earl of Leicester had carried her off, 
from her father, and secretly mar¬ 
ried her ; but ambitiously aspiring 
to Elizabeth’s hand, he adopts Varney 
ns his confidant, to effect his pur¬ 
poses. This wretch resolves on re¬ 
moving the youthful Countess, who 
is the chief obstacle to their advance¬ 
ment. 

The Romance opens at an inn, 
called the Bonny Black Bear, in the 
village of Cuiunor, near Oxford *. 
It is kept by Giles Gosling. At the 
close of the day a traveller arrives, 
whose name is soon discovered to be 
Mike Lambourne, the innkeeper's 
nephew. He is a worthless despe¬ 
rado, who had been absent near 
twenty years. On inquiring after his 
old associates in villauy, the men¬ 


* See an accoum of this village 
p. 1 '.'8. 


tion of Tony Foster and Cumnor 
Place, his residence, attracts the no¬ 
tice of a stranger, by the name of 
Tressilian, who is actually in quest 
of Amy Kohsart, his former love. 
He learns that a lady is confined iu 
Cumnor Place, the result of which 
is a visit there, where Tressilian dis¬ 
covers Amy Robsart, who passes for 
the paramour of Varney. He also 
encounters Varney, when a combat 
ensues; but the consequences are 
prevented by the interference of Lam- 
bournc. After this, Varney takes 
Lambourne into his service, and goes 
*to the Earl of Leicester af Wood- 
stock. Tressilian proceeds to Lid- 
cote Hall with* the intelligence re¬ 
specting Amy. On his journey he 
becomes acquainted with Wayland 
Smith, a most singular character, 
who hears the reputation of a ne¬ 
cromancer t. Way land has been a 
follower of Alascu, a vile quack, who 
is afterwards found in the train of 
Leicester, and answers to one of those 
characters of the Jew and Italian, 
which it is believed that nobleman 
maintained to commit his poisoning 
assassinations. He enters into the 
train of Tressilian, and accompanies 
him to Lidcote, where he cures Sir 
Hugh llohsart of the lethargick disor¬ 
der, brought on by grief for hisdaugh- 
ter. Tressilian is afterwards sum¬ 
moned by his patron, the Earl of 
Sussex, (Leicester’s rival), and pro¬ 
ceeds to courl to attend him, and 
also to bring the case of Amy’s sup¬ 
posed. seduction before the Queen. 
The Romance here enters more dis¬ 
tinctly upon personages of historical 
note. The leaders themselves, and 
the contending factions of Leices¬ 
ter and Sussex are admirably pour- 
trayed. Leicester is obliged to dis¬ 
semble, in order to avoid the storm 
of his royal mistress's displeasure, and 
when the accusation respecting Amy 
Robsart is brought forward, he is 
compelled to sanction the falsehood 
of Varney, that she is Varney’s wife. 
In consequence of this, he regains his 
ascendancy as the favourite ; and the 
Kenilworth Progress is resolved upon, 
for which, preparations are every 
where made ; however, being ordered 
by the Queen to bring his lady thi¬ 
ther, he is dispatched by his Lord 


f See an account of Wayland Smith, 
a uiukhca! if mam, in p. lf«8. 
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to Cuninor Court, to induce Amy to 
consent (o the disguise of appearing 
as his own wife, till Leicester’s plans 
me ripe. Varney has an interview 
with her, and she treats his proposals 
with becoming scorn. Fie and his 
accomplices attempt to poison her, 
but she is saved by an antidote given 
by Wayland, and finally escaping 
from Cumnor under the guidance of 
Lhat individual, arrives, alter several 
interesting adventures, at Kenilworth 
on the morning of the day whereon 
the Queen makes her entry. By a 
strange fatality, the unhappy Count¬ 
ess is carried in her disguise to the 
apartment in Mcrvjn’s Tower, which 
had been assigned lo.Trcssilian ; here 
tbev meet, and a most afleciing scene 
ensiles, in which, the equivocal rela¬ 
tions of all the parties are more in¬ 
extricably involved. Tressilian con¬ 
sents to keep the secret of Amy for 
twenty-four hours; hut a letter to 
Leicester, apprizing him of her situ¬ 
ation, unfortunately misrarric*; ami 
the scoundrel Varney has Wayland 
thrust out of the castle that he may 
carry his infernal plot, unobstructed, 
into effect. She is afterwards disco¬ 
vered by the Queen in the garden, 
and confesses her marriage with Lei¬ 
cester. Dread confusion ensues; the 
incensed Princess hardly spates her 
favourite’s life; hut the tempest is 
appeased by new inventions -md lies 
of Varney, who further infects his 
master’s breast with foul suspicions 
of Amy's infidelity, amounting almost 
to certainty, so strong in the circum¬ 
stantial chain of evidence, respecting 
her stay in Trejsilian’s chamber. 
Leicester and Tressilian twice en¬ 
counter with their swords. The last 
of these combats leads to the ca¬ 
tastrophe. Tressilian is disarmed, 
and on the point of being slain, when 
the Earl’s hand is arrested by Dickie 
Sludge (a very entertaining mis¬ 
chievous little lellow), and the too 
long lost letter from Amy is deli¬ 
vered to him. This explains all, and 
the distracted Earl speeds away Tres¬ 
silian, to save poor Amy from Var¬ 
ney’s murderous machinations. 

The victim of Varney is hurried 
to Cumoor, and on the way Lam- 
bourne is shot by his master, to de¬ 
stroy the evideuce of a merciful 
order, of which he is the beaicr front 
the Karl. At Cumnor, Alasco is 
found dead in his laboratory, dc- 
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stroyed by the fumes of one of his 
own infernal preparations. The task 
of murdering the hapless lady there¬ 
fore devolves on Varney himself; and 
lie accomplishes it by causing her to 
precipitate herself dowu a frightful 
abyss. — The narrative thus termi¬ 
nates : 

“ On the next day ,as evening approached, 
Varney summoned Foster to the execu¬ 
tion of their plan. Tidcr and Foster’s old 
man-servant were sent on a feigned errand 
down to the village, and Anthony himself, 
ns if anxious to see that (he Countess suf¬ 
fered no want of accommodation, visited 
her place of confinement. He was so 
much staggered ..it the mildness and pa- 
‘tience with which slit*- seemed to endure 
her confinement, that he ci <d not help 
earnestly recommending to hei not to 
cross the threshold of her room on any 
account whatsoever, until Lord Leicester 
should come, ‘ Which,’ he added, ‘ I trust 
m God, will he very soon.’ Amy pa¬ 
tiently promised that she would resign 
hcisell to her fate, and Foster relumed 
to his hardened companion with his con¬ 
science IuU-t ased of the perilous load 
th.it weighed on it. * I have warned her,* 
lie said - • study in vain is the snare set 
in the sight of any bird.’ 

“ lie left, therefore, the Countess’s 
dnoi unsecured on the outside, and under 
the eye of Varney, withdrew the supports 
which su-tained the falling trap, which, 
thercfoie, kept its level position merely by 
a slight adhesion. They withdrew to wait 
the issue on the ground-floor adjoining, 
hut they wailed long in vain. At length 
V.uiii-y, after walking long to and fro, 
with Ins faee imiflh'd in Ins cloak, threw it 
suddenly hack, and said, ‘ Surely never 
was a woman fool enough to neglect so 
fair an oppen tunity of escape !' ‘ Perhaps 

she is revolted,’ said Foster, ‘ to await her 
husband’s return.’ ‘ True !—-most tiue,’ 
said Varney, rushing out; ‘ I had uot 
thought of that before.’ 

“ In less than two minutes, Foster, who 
remained behind, heard the tread of a 
horse in the court-yard, and then a whistle 
.similar to that which was the Earl’s usual 
signal ;—the instant after the door of the 
Countess’s chamber opened, and in the 
son, - moment the trap-door gave way. 
There was a rushing sound—a heavy fall 
•—a faint groan-—and all was over. 

“ At the same instaut, Varney called in 
at the window, in an accent and tone which 
formed an mdiscribable mixture betwixt 
horror and raillery, • is the bird caught?* 
— is the deed done ?’ * O God, forgive 

us !’ ipplied Anthony Foster. * Why, thou 
fool,’ said Varney, * thy toil is ended, and 
thy reward secure. Look down into the 
vault—what secst thou ?’ * I sec only a 

hi ap 
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heap of while clothe*, like a snow-drift/ 
said Foster. * O God, she moves her 
arm !’ ‘ Hurl something down on her. 

Thy gold chest, Tony—it is a heavy one.’ 
‘Varney, thou art an incarnate fiend!’ 
replied Foster ; * There needs nothing more 
—she is gone!’ ‘ So pass our troubles/ 
said Varney, entering the room j * 1 
dreamed not I could have mimicked the 
Earl’s call so well.* * Oh, if there be judg¬ 
ment in heaven, thou hast deserved it,’ 
said Foster, * and wilt meet it!—Thou 
hast destroyed her by means of her best 
affections—it is a seething of the kid in 
the mother’s milk/ ‘ Thou art a fanati¬ 
cal ass,’ replied Varney ; let us* now 
think how the alarm should he given—the 
body is to remain where it is.’ 

“ But their wickedness was to he per¬ 
mitted no longer;—for even while they 
were at this consultation, Tressilian and 
Raleigh broke in upon them, having ob¬ 
tained admittance by means of Tuler and 
Foster’s servants, whom they had secured 
at the village. 

“ Anthony Foster (led on their entrance; 
and, knowing each corner and pass ol the 
intricate old house, escaped all search. 
But Varney was taken on the spot ; and, 
instead of expressing compunction for 
what he had done, seemed to lake a fiend¬ 
ish pleasme m pointing out to them the 
remains of the murdered Countess, while 
at the same time he defied them to shew 
that lie had any share in her dviilli. The 
despairing grief of Tressilian, on viewing 
the mangled and yet warm remains ol 
what had lately been so lovely and so be¬ 
loved, was such, that. Raleigh was com¬ 
pelled to have him temoved from the 
plane by force, while he himself assumed 
the direction of what was to be done.’’ 

Varney swallowed poison, and was 
found dead the next morning. 

We shall now conclude this interest¬ 
ing article with the fatal catastrophe : 

“ C'oiniiur-place was deserted iinmedi- 
aiely aftei the murder; for, in the vicinity 
of wlial. was called the Lady Dudley’s 
Chamber, the domestics pietended to hear 
groans and screams, and oilier superna¬ 
tural noises. Afte.r a certain length of 
time, Janet, hearing no tidings of her fa¬ 
ther, became the uncontrolled imstre-s of 
his property, and conferred it with her 
hand upiui Waylaod, now a man of set- 
tied character, and holding a place in Eli¬ 
zabeth’s household. But it was after they 
bad been both dead for some yeais, that 
their eldest son and heir, in making some 
researches about Cuunitor-lJall, di-oovered 
a secret passage, closed by an iron door, 
which, opening from behind the bed in the 
Lady Dudley’s Chamber, descended to :i 
soil of cell, in which they found an iron 
idlest containing a quantity of gold, and a 


human skeleton stretched above it The 
fate of Anthony Foster was now manifest. 
He had fled to this place of concealmeut, 
forgetting the key of the spring-lock; and 
being barred from escape, by the means 
lie had used for preservation of that gold, 
for whicli he had sold his salvatiou, he hail 
• here perished miserably. Unquestionably 
the groans and screams heard by the do¬ 
mestics were not entirely imaginary, hut 
were those of tin- vreteli, who, in his 
agony, was crying for relief and succour. 

“ The news ot the Countess’s dreadful 
fate put a sudden period to the pleasures 
of Kunlworth. Leicester retired fioin 
court, and for a considerable lime aban¬ 
doned himself to his lemorse. But as 
Varuev in his last declaration had been 
studious to spare the character of his pa¬ 
tron, the Kail ifas the object rather of 
compassion than resentment The Queen 
ar length recalled linn to court ; he was 
once morp dislnigu.slied as a statesman 
and fav..uiite, and the rest of Ins career is 
well known to history. But there was 
something retributive hi his death, if, ac¬ 
cording to an account very generally re¬ 
ceived, it took place front Ins swallowing a 
draught, of poison, which was designed for 
another per-on. 

“ .Sir Hugh Rubs'll t died v< ry soon after 
Ins daughter, having settled his estate on 
Tiessilian. But neither the prospect of 
rural independence, nor the promises of 
favour whicli Elizabeth held out to induce 
hint to follow the Court, could remove lus 
profound melancholy. Wherever he went, 
lie seemed in see before him the disfigured 
corpse of the early and only object of his 
affection. At length, having made provi¬ 
sion for the maintenance of the old filends 
and old servants who formed Sir Hugh’s 
family at Ltdcute. Hall, he himself em¬ 
barked with Ins fnend Raleigh for the Vir¬ 
ginia expedition, and, young m years but 
old in griefs, diqd before his day in that 
foreign land.” 

At tile dose of I lie melancholy ca¬ 
tastrophe with which the Romance 
concludes, the mind is too deeply sunk 
in gloom; and the intense interest ex¬ 
cited throughout is apt to be absorbed 
in the sad complication of human 
woes. Some happier circumstances 
might have been successfully inter¬ 
woven, in order to excite more plea¬ 
surable sensations at the denouement 
of the talc. 

Kenilworth appears peculiarly dra¬ 
matic in ils construction. As a pano¬ 
rama of the age of Elizabeth it is sur¬ 
passing ; and as a work of general in¬ 
terest, worthy of the Writer ; but the 
story tm llie whole is too tragical for 
the Revels of Kenilworth. 
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We have to announce to our Clerical 
friend, the following premium', offered l>y 
the Church Union S'M-ietv, in the Diocese 
of St, David’s, 18*21 : — 1. A piemium of 
50/. (bv benefaction) for the best Essay on 
“ the Scripture Doctrine* of Adultery and 
Divorce; and on the criminal character 
and punishment of Adultery by the an¬ 
cient laws of England and other couij-ries.” 
—2. A premium nl 2„ ; >/. fui the best Essay 
on “ the Influence of a Moral Life on our 
Judgment in matters of J.’aiih.”— 1/ any' 
man will no Ins will, he \hail know of the 
doctrine, whcthei it be of God. John vii. 
17.—The Essays are to be sent directed 
to the Rev. \V. Morgan, Vuarage., Abor- 
gwilly, near Carmarthen, on or hefoie the 
last day of July, 1821, with the names of 
the writers in a scaled paper inscribed 
with the inotto ol the Essay. 

The Society have adjudged to the 
Rev. S. C. Wilks, A. M. of Oxford, Author 
of “ Christian Essays,” f‘ Christian Mis¬ 
sions,” and “ the St. David’s Prize E-say 
for the Year 1811, on the Cleitcal Charac¬ 
ter,” their premium of fifiy pounds foi the 
best Essay on “ The Necessity of a Chuicb 
Establishment in a Christian Country, for 
the preset vatton of Christianity among the 
People of all ranks and denominations; 
and the mean* of exciting and manii.uumg 
among its Members a spun of devotion, 
together with zeal for the lion-mi, stabi¬ 
lity, and influence of the I'.-tahiished 
Church.” [litis K-sav is piep •uni' (or 

the Pres*.] - 

Ready for Pollination. 

A Description of that part of Western 
Africa, comprehending the L diaras, or 
Great Desert, and the Counties situated 
between the Rivers Senogal ,-url Gambia, 
in continuation of tin: wink eoninuneed 
by Mr. Ackelmanx, ini-lei the title of 
the Wot Id in Miniature. 

A Christian Biogiapha- d Dutionary; 
runtnining au Account of tic* Livi s and 
Writings of rnanv >f the inO't i-ininent 
Cbiistians its cv ry Nation, fiuni the 
commencement of the Chmtian vF.ra to 
the present period. By John Wilks, 
Jun. 12 mo. 

An Appeal to the Legislature and the 
Public, on the Tendency of Mr. brough¬ 
am’s Bill for the Education of the Poor. 
By I. B. Brown, K-q. o' the Inner Temple. 

A Selection of the Speeches delivered at 
the late County Meetings, on toe pio- 
cetdings institu'ed by his Majesty’s Mi¬ 
nisters against the Quem, with •* Dedi¬ 
cation to the People of England. 

A Catechism of Gitieral G-ogophy; 
containing the situation, extent, moun¬ 


tain', lakes, rivers, religion, government, 
&e. ofeveiy country in die wot Id, lor the 
ini nl Schools. By C. Living, LL D. 

Observations on the Re-li ictive and 
Prohibitory Commercial System $ from 
the .MSS. of Jeremy Bcutham, Esq. By 
John Uowrimi. 

A Narrative of Travels in Northern 
Atrii a, from Tripoli to Mnurzouk, the 
Capital <<f Fczz.in ; and fiom thence to 
the 'Soulhern Extremity of that Kingdom, 
in the Years 1818, 19, and 20. By Georgs 
Francis I.von, Lieutenant of the Royal 
Navy, and Companion of the late Mr. 
Ritchie. 

A Cleneial Catalogue ot Anlient and 
Modern Books. For the Years 1821-2. 
By Lacking i-on, Hughes, Harding, Ma¬ 
yor, and Lri-Ai-.n. Fiusbury-square. 

Viigil. Tiaii-lated by Davidson. 

Delph-n Classics, XXIII. and XXIV. 

The P mphieteer, No. XXXIV. 

Stephens’ Greek l'lie-aimis, No. XI. 

Grotius, with English Notes. 


JPie/mrin" for Publication. 

The la-t and concluding pail of Anlient 
Wiltshire. By Sir Richard Colt Moare, 
Bart, whuli terminates the Second V< 
This 


well as ihe Mosaic Pavements which have 
been discovered. We aie also happy to 
hear that the same Author means to pro¬ 
secute Ins inquiries in Modern Wiltshire, 
and that the Hundred of Mere is far ad¬ 
vanced. 

A IL-loiy of the Town of Shrewsbury. 
By die Rev. I Icon Owen and the Rev. 
.1. IllAKP. way. 

A Senes of Views of the most interest¬ 
ing remains of our Antient Pasties. By 
Mr, Woni ,not it, to be engraved from 
Drawings uy Annald, Blure, Fielding, &c. 
and to he accompanied by Historical and 
Descriptive Notices, by E. W. Bray ley, 

E’ -ments of the Science of Political 
Economy. By Mr. Mill, author of the 
History of Butish India. 

An Account of the iuterior of Ceylon 
and its Inhabitants, with Travels in that 
1-laud. By John Davy, M. I). and F. R.S. 
Compiled entirely from original materials, 
collected by toe Author during bis resi¬ 
dence in that Island. 

Seiinuns. By the late Rev. Joseph 
Picicc ring, A. M. Perpetual Curate of 
Paddiri jtoi,. 

Bib- 
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Bibliographia Sacra; or, au Introduc¬ 
tion to the Literary and Ecclesiastical 
History of the Sacred Scriptures, and the 
Translations of them into different Lan¬ 
guages. By the Rev- James Towniey, 
Author of Biblical Anecdotes. 

A Sailor’s Hymn Book, under the pa¬ 
tronage of the British and Foreign Sea¬ 
men’s Frieud Society and Bethel Union. 

The Expedition of Orgua and the 
Crimes of Lope de Aguirre. By Mr. 
Southey. Baron Humbolt in his Travels 
says, * the Crimes and Adventures of 
Lope de Aguirre form one of the rno-t 
dramatic episodes in the History of the 
Spanish Conquests.’ 

The Royal Exile; or, Poetical Epistles, 
supposed to be written by Mary Queen 
of Scots, during the early part of her cap-, 
tivity in England, to which wilt be added, 
other Original Poems. By a Young Lauy. 

Memoirs of the Life of Bryan Walton, 
D.D. Bishop of Chester, and Editor of the 
London Biblia Polyglutta. 

A View of the Structure, Functions, and 
Disorders of the Stomach and Alimentary 
Organs of the Human Body. By Thomas 
Hare, F.L.S. &c. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

An Essay ori Resuscitation, with a re¬ 
presentation and description of an im¬ 
proved apparatus. By T. J. Armh.ee, Esq. 

An Analogical Enquiry intu the pro¬ 
bable results of the Influence of Facti¬ 
tious Eruptions in Hydrophobia Tetanus, 
Non Exanthematous, and other Diseases 
incidental to the Human Body, illustrated 
by cases. In a Letter to Dr. Charles Parry, 
F.R.S. dec. &e. &c. By F.uwO. Jennek, 
Esq. M.D. F.R.S. &c. 

A Satirical Novel, entitled Money Rais¬ 
ing ; or, a Day in Cork Street, containing 
Sketches of Character of most of the Sprigs 
of Nobility and Fashion of the present 
day. Interspersed with cuiious and ori¬ 
ginal letters from Lords A —. B—. F—. 
II— K—. M—. W—. kc. 6iC. 

Pleasures of Home, a Poem, with cor¬ 
rections and improvements; and additional 
pieces by the same author. 

A Romance, entitled a 'rale of the Ol¬ 
den Time. By a Harrow Boy. 

The First Number of Illustrations of 
Sbakapeare, engraved in the finest style 
by the most eminent Historical Engravers, 
from pictures painted expressly for this 
Work. By Robrrt Smirks, Esq. 

Mr. Schmid, at the presidency of Cal¬ 
cutta, has projected a Periodical Miscel¬ 
lany, comprising regular accounts of all 
biblical and missionary transactions 
throughout the world ; to be a repository 
of biographical, critical, and philological 
matter, with a special reference to the 
nations of the East; and affording a con¬ 
stant supply of materials for the encou¬ 


ragement of Christian Ministers in Asia, 
as well as the elucidation and diit-cUon of 
Missionaiy labours. This work has been 
for the present postponed, until by the in¬ 
crease of efficient labourers the plan may 
be resumed with good prospect of support; 
and when annual subscriptions shall have 
been engaged. 

In describing the state of the schools at 
Burdwan, under the care and jtidiciuus 
discipline of Capt- l - wart, since the visit 
of the Rev. — • Robinson, the Kepoit. 
states, that it was very pleasant to have a 
simple and good account given of the 
English Government, the two Houses of 
Pailiament, the Army and Navy, and Uni- 
Ver.Mties of England, with its chief towns, 
cities, and rivers* from a company of poor 
Bengalee boys, who, unless they had been 
brought under instAiction, must have re¬ 
mained in eutire ignorance and stupid in¬ 
difference to improvement. 

The establishment of a Central School 
is a work of great promise. Their great 
want in the prosecution of school labours 
is of good and useful books. The English 
language is first taught and encouraged, 
and Capt,"in Stewart has been authorised 
to receive the head classes of the village 
schools in a central school at Buidwau, 
for the purpose of imparting instruction in 
the English language. A contiguous build¬ 
ing has been erected for their accommo¬ 
dation, and for reception of a Missionary. 

A suit was commenced during the last 
year, in the Consistory Comt at Yoik, 
against the Rev. T. Cutterill, Minister of 
St. Paul’s, Sheffield, for having introduced 
into that Church a selection of Psalms and 
Hymns. The declared object of the suit 
was to prevent the use of any othei metri¬ 
cal compositions than those of Sicrnhold 
and Hopkins, Tate and Brady. Alter a 
long and impartial hearing, the Judge of 
the Court recommended a reference of the 
whole matter in dispute to the Archbishop 
of York, in which recommendation Mr. 
Cotterill most leadily acquiesced, thinking 
it a point of great importance to obtain 
the sanction of such high authority ; and 
knowing, from au interview with his Grace, 
that he was friendly to the use ol Hymn-.. 
His Grace most readily undertook, uml 
most promptly executed the work of me¬ 
diation : and not only prepared a Selec¬ 
tion of Psalms and Hymns for public wor¬ 
ship, but likewise presented a thousand 
copies for the use of the congregation of 
St. Paul’s Church. A similar process to 
that instituted against Mr. Cotterill was 
threatened against the Ministers of two 
other congregations who had introduced 
Mr. Colterdl’s Selection, unless they would 
adopt that recommended by his Grace. 
In order to prevent the possibility of dissa¬ 
tisfaction in those congregations, it w.i* 

found 
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found necessary to present copies gra¬ 
tuitously to those likewise. The Selection 
has been thus introduced into the three 
Churches with the most perfect good un¬ 
derstanding of all parties ; and it is hoped 
that the manner in which this iuipoitaiit 
suit has terminated, will be the means of 
essentially promoting the general good of 
religion, and the best interests of the 
Church of England. 

British Engravers. 

An Exhibition of the works of liviug 
Biitish Engravers will be opened in Soho 
Square in the middle of April, under the 
immediate patronage of His Majesty, by 
direction of the Comijnijttee of Engravers, 
under whose snpermteudaiice the Exhibii 
lion will take place. The* attempt at thus 
bringing into notice the labours of British 
Engravers has met with the strongest en¬ 
couragement from very many of the Nobi¬ 
lity and Gentry who. are most coiivcisant 
in works of the nature proposed to be ex¬ 
hibited. 

Printing with Porcelain in tub 

G LAZR1) STATE. 

G. W. observes, in reply to the remarks 
of the Philosophical Magazine, that if Mr. 
Tilloch “ will apply a mixture of oxide of 
iron and a small portion of flux, just suffi¬ 
cient to make it adhere to the glazed porce¬ 
lain when baked, he will find that the figure 
drawn will have a rough surface, upon 
passing his finger over it, and the glaze of 
the porcelain remains smooth, and the 
degree of roughness is owing to the matter 
used being finer or coaiser ground. Now 
by rubbing over it, or charging as a cop¬ 
per-plate, and afterwards cleaning it off, 
the composition will only adhere to the 
rough part which you have dr.mu, and 
from the smooth part of the g a/.e will 
wipe off. When dry, by ihawing over it 
a wet sponge, as usual, the glaze of the 
porcelain will receive sufficient moistmc 
to resist the printer’s ipk, while the pre¬ 
pared part will hold it: but it is neces¬ 
sary to moisten it every time, and likewise 
to perform the operation hi a damp place. 

I have done several pieces on thick plate 
glass for the like purpose, which answers 
equally with the glazed porcelain.” 

ICELAND'! LlTKRArVRS. 

By a report of the Literary Society of 
Iceland, the grand lei landic work is nearly 
finished, called Slurbi ni^'i !t g«, forming 
120 sheets. A general geogiaphy of the 
island is also published ; and a collection 
of the works of the poets who have adorn¬ 
ed their native land, with their produc¬ 
tions, is getting ready tor the press. 

Greek Literature. 

Two works have lately appeared at Con¬ 
stantinople, which give us a very favour¬ 
able notion of the progress of knowledge 
among the Greeks. One is the first part 
of a dtclionaiy, m folio, ot the Ancient aud 


Modern Greek; the other is an elegant 
translation into Modern Greek of Voltaire’s 
lotuaiice of Ztuhg. The former, when 
complete, will consist of six volumes folio. 
It is printed under the superintendence of 
that virtuous patriarch, Gregory, and is 
patronised by ail the archbishops and bi¬ 
shops of Greece. The editor is M. fsken- 
teii, who has already translated into the 
same language the Voyage of Autenor. 

Polish Literary Society. 

M. Stanislaus Staszie, president of the 
Polish Literary Society, lately made a re¬ 
port on the labours of that body for the 
last eight years. The society was founded 
in J80U, under the Prussian government. 
It had for its object, to fix the national 
luugunge, to preserve the history of the 
I'ountry, to study <*s topography, statistics, 
and natural history, and to encourage 
among the Poles the arts <nd science*. 
Its labours, in regard to language, have 
been directed to the establisment of a sys¬ 
tem of orthography and pronunciation, 
and to compose a national grammar, and 
compile a complete dictionaiy of the Polish 
tongue. In history, it has consulted a 
great mass of the archives of the country, 
the ancient monuments, genealogy, me¬ 
dal-, &c. &c. i and an abridgment lias 
already been published for the use of 
youth. In the sciences, its lesearches 
have been directed to those which are 
most useful, the mines, a gcognostic map 
of the entire country, the making cochi¬ 
neal, the formation of amber, &r. In re- 
gaid to the latter substance, one of the 
members of the society, possessor of a 
mine of that substance, insists that it is a 
vegetable production, a fossile resin, from 
a certain tiee, the fruit of which resembled 
the pinc-applc, and that amber is most 
commonly found m a mass near where the 
trunks of these trees have been. In agri¬ 
culture, improved instruments have been 
introduced by the society, to displace the 
ancient ones. The medical department 
has also displayed great act oily ■ and 
there is no doubt but the elforts of the 
society will, in a little time, be found most 
extensively u-eful in that fine but unfortu¬ 
nate country. 

In 1818 a printing jm ss was sel up in 
Hobart’s Town, Van Dieman’s Land, New 
Holland. The first book from this press 
is t.ie histoiy of a fugitive exile, named 
Michael Horne, who at the head of 28 
other runaways disturbed the tranquillity 
of the colony for six years. The work 
derives importance from the singulaiity of 
this circumstance, and from the story. 

A German of the name of Kaslner lias 
written two works that may justly be call¬ 
ed a shoit cut to the learned languages. 
One of these is the art of learning Greek 
in two months !! 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Mr. W. R. Whattow, of Manchester, 
has kindly transmitted us an account of 
some relics of antiquity which were re¬ 
cently dug up in that town.— Ac some 
workmen were sinking a drain in the 
township of Huloie, within the parish of 


Manchester, three large blocks of stone 
were discovered, just within the gravel, 
about six feet below the surface of the 
earth.—-The first, of which the annexed 
sketch is a representation, is about two 
feet six inches square. 



On the front, is sculptured, in relief, 
the figure of a man standing upright on 
his left leg, with the right thrown across 
it, and the toe pointing downwards. His 
right arm crosses his body, and, resting 
the elbow upon a pillar or staff, supports, 
on the opposite side, the elbow of the left 
arm, the hand of which supports the head. 
—'The whole is surrounded by a raised 
border or moulding. 

The second is a rudely-carved head of 
large size, and coarse features, with the 
hair turned backwards, stauding on a very 
short pedestal. 

The third is an image in a flowing dress, 
abont two feet and a half high, with the 
hands crossed, and' locked before the 
body.—The head of this lost was broken 
from the body, but found afterwards lying 
close to the other part. 

The first appears to be of Roman origin, 
for the following reasons. 

1st. They were found on the exact line 
of the Roman road, from Manchester to 
Chester, and a few hundred yards to the 
Southward, from the staliou in the Castle- 
field adjoining. «- 

2dly. An altar of the 6th Legio Victrix, 
and several coins, and pieces of Roman 
antiquity, have, at various times, been 
found in the same township, and within 
very short distances around the spot 
Where these were discovered. 

3dly. They are formed of the dark 
brown grit stone of the neighbourhood, 
consequently not brought from a distance. 

And 4tb)y. It is known to have been 
Gent. Mac. March, 1821. 
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usual for the Romans to erect, without 
the boundaries of the stations, where they 
were in garrison, votive altars, and cen- 
turial, and other stones, to the honour of 
favourite deities, and in commemoration 
of events. 

As it is without inscription, it is impos¬ 
sible to offer any probable conjecture as to 
its purport, or the intention of the erector. 

The two others, perhaps, arc of a more 
doubtful kind, and have the appearance 
rather of the Gothic ornaments of an 
antient Church, than the classic sculp¬ 
ture of a Roman artist. 

The following Roman Coins were 
amongst the number of those found some 
time ago in NorfoIk,*(see p. 66). 

1. “ Imp. Caes. Domitianvs Avg. 
P.M.*” Domitiani caput laureatum.— 
Reverse, “ Cos. VII. Des. (designatus) 
VIII. P.P.” Ara accensa. 

2. “ Imp. Caes. Nerva Trajan. Avg. 
Germ.” Trajani caput laureatum. — 
Reverse, ** Pont. Max. Tr. Pot. Cos. 
II.” Figura stans dext. ratnum, sinist. 
cornucopiam tenet. 

3. “ Imp. Trajano Avg. Ger. Dae. 
P.M. Tr. P. Cos. VI. Trajani caput lan- 
reatum.—Reverse, “ S.P.Q.R. Optimo 
Principi.” Figura stolata sedens dext. 
caduceum, sin. cornupiam tenet. Ex¬ 
ergue, " Fort. Red.” 

* It is remarkable, in the inscription 
on the head side of the coin, the letters 
stand on or face the edge. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRIES. 


The novelty and ingenuity of the 
following Philosophical remarks, ex¬ 
tracted from Mr. W. Colquitt's System 
of the Universe, will excite attention. 

" Of all the liberal sciences, that yrhich 
promotes the maintenance of truth, must 
promote virtue ; hence is it necessary that 
we make use of our sight as well as onr 
senses, and not to perplex the mind about 
things invisible and incomprehensible, 
there being no such thing as up or down, 
ascension or descension, in the round 
universe. 

«* The g.tlaxy or pure heavens bring 
the everlasting and generating source of, 
all matter, forms a perfect circle, by whose 
circulation the slats keep their places, 
(every particle of mailer has a tendency 
to unite with its owu species) this law of 
Nature being admitted, universal order 
and liaiinony must prevail throughout 
the whole. The fixed stars are equally 
supplied villi electric fire in proportion 
as they emit forth the. same into the pla¬ 
netary regions (no comets or planets fall¬ 
ing into the sun, or destroying the earth). 
The sun, who is near nine hundre.d thou¬ 
sand miles in diameter, is the most mighty, 
the most magnificent, the most splendid 
and pure body in the solar system, the 
Creator and Ruler of every thing con¬ 
tained therein, since nothing but what 
hath life, light, heal, and motion in itself, 
can impart form, and endue animals and 
plants with the same faculties. Hence 
the sun emit* forth his vivifying light and 
heat into the planetary regions. The sun 
and the stars consist of thr most pure 
matter in Nature, by the accumulation 
of their respective ingredients. The 
planets, the dross as it were of the 
heavens, are the accumulation of the 
more heavy and aqueous paits of ter¬ 
restrial matter, as nothing but matter can 
act on matter, agreeable to truth and the 
orderly course of Nature ; so that the earth, 
like an onion, with strata over strata, hath, 
from her least magnitude, always had a 
rotation round her axis, and received the 
electric heat and light in every particle of 
matter she consists of, which was the cause 
of the various compound; and colours of 
minerals and metals. The Chinese, who 
make the age of the earth seven million 
five hundredRlnd two thousand years, ap¬ 
pear to have had a kuowledge of geology 
before the Europeans, and a more natural 
knowledge of the nature of things. 

“ By the rotary motion of the earth, and 
the sun’s absorbing powers, light, heat, 
and electricity, doth grass, animals, and 
plants grow, producing their beautiful 
flowers and fruits, lie, the joy ol the 


whole earth, dispels the darkness that co¬ 
vers her (yet was there never darkness, 
except in the nocturnal shadow of a pla¬ 
net). The sun is saluted in the morning by 
the wise and good, by the melody of birds 
and sweet opening flowers, and all things 
which adorn the surface of the earth ; he 
moderates the atmosphere with light, and 
in wisdom collects and dissipates the 
storms, dividing the interstices* of dark 
clouds, producing lightning and thunder, 
and, by relaxation, pours the rains to fer- 
t'lize the fields and woods, and then shews 
us the light of his countenance, and ail 
is light and cheerfulness. At the I 1115 I 11 - 
ness of his presence his clouds passed 
hailstones and coals uf fire.—Psalm xviu. 
12 . 

“ In the more distant paits of the so¬ 
lar system, where the dense and more 
crowded particles of terrestrial matter wciu 
congregated, they have, at length, be¬ 
come a perfect sphere, and being crystal¬ 
lized, petrified, and consolidated by the 
sun, as she accumulates, in time becomes 
a planet; in this gradual and orderly man¬ 
ner hath the earth, and all the planets 
been formed. After the sulphureous and 
volcanic matter near to, and on the sur¬ 
face of the earth, was in a great measure 
consumed, which was the cause of gulphs, 
deep pits, and the uneven surface of the 
earth, heavy rains at seasonable times 
prevailed, until the hollow parts were filled 
with water, which covers three-fifths of 
the earth’s surface. 

11 The reason that our earth is encom¬ 
passed with a more dense, atmosphere 
than Mars and Jupiter, arises from there 
being a greater quantity of water in the 
orbit of the earth, than in the orbits of 
those planets. 1 shall not presume to 
confine Nature to'time or place in the 
operation of her works, since Time is eter¬ 
nal, Space boundless, and Matter ever¬ 
lasting ; neither shall I make every star 
a sun, knowing that one star differeth from 
another star in lustre, magnitude, and so¬ 
lidity, and magnetic power; therefore, I 
shall only declare every star of the first 
magnitude a sun and the centre of a sys¬ 
tem, having from three to ten planets cir¬ 
culating rouj$} him. 

“ Exclusive of the dark planets, which 
are formed, illumined, moved, and pre¬ 
served by the sun, and in order turn 
round him ; there are other bodies of su¬ 
perior elements and composition, as co¬ 
mets, which are capable of enduring as 
much heat as would immediately con¬ 
sume this or any other planet, and are 
endued with greater power of motion than 
that of nny other body throughout the 
starry firmament. Comets arc luminous 

bodies. 
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bodies, independent of the solar powers, 
and always emit forth their electric fire, 
forming a tail of great length, directed in 
opposition to the sun. Hence do I con¬ 
clude that a .comet is a solid, inflammable, 
living body : for if a snake, with only one 
member, the head, hath power to move 
with velocity on this heavy mass, how 
much more fit is it that a comet must 
have life, strength, and power, and these 
qualities in a superior degree, to move in 
his own proper district, and to leave (his 
our system to visit the nearest fixed star 
of the first magnitude. 

“ Therefore, as such order and harmony 
prevail among the fixed stars and plane¬ 
tary regions, I conclude, (as I well know) 
that the same order prevails among flic 
comets ; that if we were visited with a co¬ 
met every year, and there were more pla-, 
nets in our system, not one of them would 
be impeded m her motion, as the comets, 
as well as the planets, have their own par¬ 
ticular tracts and boundaries, acceleialing 
bis motion as he draws near to the sun. 
The want of a diurnal parallax, shews that 
comets move beyond the orbit of the 
Ceorgian. 

“ There never was a beginning of light, 
or a vacuum throughout the universe. 
If otherwise, the fixed stars could not 
keep their places, neither could the pla¬ 
nets (subservient to them) perform their 
annual orbits, and that universal affinity, 
order, anil harmony prevail, which I per¬ 
ceive do prevail throughout the whole, ad¬ 
justed with that regularity of parts as the 
best tune-piece. 

“ With respect to the heavenly bodies, 
of which this earth is one, none can be 
suddeuly formed—none can be suddenly 
destroyed. 

“As all planets contract their orbits 
in the insensible progress of time, Mer¬ 
cury must be tbe oldest planet in the 
solar system, and the agea of the other 
planets in proportion to their distances 
from the xuu. Hence may Mercury be in 
her consuming state j the nearer any pla¬ 
net is to the sun, the greater will be her 
motion in her orbit j and the slower her 
diurnal rotation, aud tbe more distant, tbe 
slower in their orbits, and faster round 
their axes. 

*• Venus, like this earth, is subject to 
much raiu and change of seasons. 

“ The surface of Mars appears covered 
with extensive plains and 1 mountains, is¬ 
suing volcanic fire (like our eaith for¬ 
merly was), therefore may have not re¬ 
ceived rain and torrents to finish and ac¬ 
commodate her with seas aud lakes. 

“The seas of Jupiter, called his belts, 
frequently change their parallelism in con¬ 
sequence of his rapid motion round his 
axis, ouce in ten hours. If 1 now lived 
in tins planet near the sea, I should see 
it ebb aud flow like uur sea, only with 


double the motion, and should fiud that 
it was high water every five hours ; and at 
that part of his body where bis nearest 
moon was, I should perceive an inequa¬ 
lity of t^e tides, aud the water rising 
higher; this planet being eighty-eight 
thousand mites in bfeadth. 

“ The n>e of Saturn’s ring, which con¬ 
sists of two solid circles, one within the 
other, appeals to be a crystallization of 
similar matter to the planet, of a bright 
yellow colour, for th ■ purpose of reflect¬ 
ing and refracting a strong light every 
fifteen years, when in opposition to the 
spri, and to reflect the solar light and 
heat in alternate order over every part 
of the planet, and to confine and mode¬ 
rate Ins atmosphere am) his seasons at 
the distauce of nine hundred millions of 
, miles from the sun; seventy tunc thou¬ 
sand miles in breadth, having six moons 
that circulate round hint. 

“The Moon, like all the planets, is an 
opaque globe, and always contracting her 
orbit; and being, like the satellites of Ju¬ 
piter and Saturn, without clouds and at¬ 
mosphere, reflects a greater quantity of 
light to the earth. The inequality of the 
moon’s motions arises from the rapid mo¬ 
tion of the earth in her orbit round the 
sun, while tbe moon circulates round the 
earth, and which causes an inequality of 
the tides, called spring and neap tides, 
three-fifths of the earth’s surface being 
overflowed, and the moon being an arid 
dry body, causes that mutual attractive 
power between them.’’ 

Astronomv. 

Baron Lindenau has recently published 
some observations respecting the diminu¬ 
tion of the solar mass. It will be found, 
he says, that the sun may have been im¬ 
perceptibly subject to successive diminu¬ 
tion since the science of astronomy has 
been cultivated. Baron Lindenau sup¬ 
poses the sun’s diameter to be 800,000 
miles — 4,204,000(000 feet —or nearly 
2000 seconds. We have not, he observes, 
hitherto possessed any instrument for 
measuring the diameter of the heavenly 
bodies to a second. The sun may there¬ 
fore diminish 12,000 of its diameter, or 
2 ,102,000 feet, without the possibility of 
being perceived. Supposing the sun to 
diminish daily two feet, it would require 
Ih/ec thousand years to render the dimi¬ 
nution of a second of its diameter visible. 

The Pot.es. 

The Pole of the world has usually been 
considered as tbe coldest point; but Dr. 
lhewster, in a paper recently read before 
the Hoy al Society of Edinburgh, has proved 
that there are two poles of maximum cold, 
situated at a distance from the Pole, and 
in ihe meridian, passing through North 
Ameiica and Siberia. 
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Joiianni Nichols, de Shptuagesiho 
Septimo Natali, Carmina. 

o GENERIS drcus hamaui, Sjrlvaue perite— 
Quamvt.i corpus inert, (tanlis natalibus actis) 
Menibraquc deficiuat.splendescunt luatina mentis. 
Quatnvis robora lassa, tua est aapientior (Bias. 

Indefesse et docte senex, “ labor omnia vlncit. 1 * 
Tu reverendus eris, series perfect* lahorum, 
Virtutesque tuae posthac nomenqur manebunt; 
Venturamque tuos sasclum celebrabit honor**. 
Bibliotheca es doctrines, atque academia virens; 
Dumquc sinunt vires, perfer, toleraque labores. 
Socratc tu sapientior es, et moribus arquas. * 
Non alter, renerande senex, est justior orbo. 

Urbauissime vir, quo non est carior ullus. 
Semper amatus eris cunctis, et dignus am ore. 
Taiis sol Phcebe radiantia lumiua reddit, 

Qualis conspicue fulgus comitatibus aster; 

Atque soles eonsauguineis sociisque placere. 

O utinam cari soboles virtute sequantur, 

Et pariler claram possint quoque dcge.ro ritam. 
Scd mtlii triste piget, parvum sic texere carmen, 
Quod laudes nomeuque tuum non dicere possil. 

T. A. N. 

THE TEAR OF SYMPATHY. 

JUTOW lovely shines the liquid pearl. 
Which, trick’ling from the eye. 
Pours, in a suff'ring brother’s wouud. 

The tear of sympathy ! 

Its beams a fairer lustre yield 
Than richest rubies give, 

(Golconda’s gems, tho’ bright, are cold) 

It cheers, and bids us live. 

More clear the tribute of a sig’>, 

(The offering Pity brings) 

Than all the sweets which Eastern gales 
Bear on their golden wings. 

Softer the tones of Friendship’s voice, 

Iis word more kind!/ flows. 

More grateful is its simplest lay. 

Than ail which art bestows. 

When tott’ring anguish racks the soul. 
When sorrow points its dart; 

When death, ur^rring, aims the blow. 
Which cleaves a brother’s heart. 

Then, Sympathy ! ’tis thine to lull 
The suff’rer’s soul to rert j 
To feel each pang—to share each throb. 
And ease his troubled breast. 

’Tis thine to atfd the sinking frame. 

To raise the feeble hand ; 

To bind the heart by anguish torn. 

With sweet Affection’s band. 

’Tis thine to nurture Hope’s fond smile. 

To chase Affliction’s gloom ; 

To blunt the cruel throng which crowd 
Oar passage to the tomb. 


POETRY. 


Then, give me, Heaven, the soul to feel. 
The hand to mercy prone ; 

The eye, which soft effusive flows. 

For sorrows not its/>wn. 

Be mine the cause of Mis'ry’s child. 

My warmest, tend’rest care, 

To pluck the sting that wounds his breast. 
Arid heal it with a tear. 

Nottingham. ' J. B. 

THE FATE OF WOBURN. 
Stranger. 

glNCE the sun hath veil’d his light, 

1 have trod the path of night; 

Hear me. Warlock of the glen, 

I have shunn’d the haunt of men. 

To seek thee in this cheerless hour. 

Thee, skill’d in planetary power. 

1 have pluck’d, to 6peed my call. 

The bay that saps old Ainetulle’s wall, 

I have brought, to speed my care. 

The wreath that glow’d on Bertha’s hair; 
Lily that on Woburn grows, 

Flitwick’s ivy, Tingrei’s rose. 

Pure oblations—these may twine 
A chaplet for some sylph divine. 

Ere I quit this hallow'd shade. 

Tell me, Warlock of the glade. 

What hovers o’er the soldier’s head ?— 

Seer. 

Son of Ooding ! ’tis thy tread, 

Tbou mine ioinait art muy’st move, 

’Tis the sacrifice I love j 
Nature’s offerings, pure and free. 

Human blood delights not me. 
Unconscious of all earthly woe 
What can Alric seek to know ? 

Stranger, 

England’s joy or England’s groan— 
Norman William claims her throne. 

Hear me, to the camp I pass. 

Ne’er again 1 tread yon grass, 

Ne’er 1 greet fair Woburn’s gate. 

Till I know my country’s fate. 

Till that knowledge, death or life. 

Be brought by war’s decided strife. 

Seer. 

Wherp is thy band ? 

* Stranobr. 
to ■morrow’s morn 

Shall see their flag o’er Chiltern borne. 
They come—a thousand warriors’ mail 
Refulgent gleams thro’ Tingrei’s vale ; 
Ametulle her youthful valour sends,. 
Thither her steps fair Woburn, bend* : 

High ASglesbrie * hath join’d the train j 
And the bold lord of Newport's plain 
Wave# his pennon from afar. 

Aylesbury. 

Seer. 
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Seer. 

I know the pride of Saxon war— 

When sounded trumpet o’er the lea 
Unheeded by the Lathbury ? 

Yet, Alric, would’st thou know the doom 
Scarce woven on the sisters' loom ? 

Stranger. .■ 

Speak what thou wilt—umnov’d I'll hear. 
The son of Godihjg knows not fear. 

Why should these efforts useless be ? 

Why should not conquest smile on me ? 
No vassal will desert his lord ; 

Morqpr of Leighton bless’d my sword— 
The weapon with this hand I wieldi 

Seer. 

He bless’d thy sword,but not thy shieldj !— 
Let that suffice-impending fate 
Doth the proud £agle’s mound-f await; 
Woburn hath totter’d, and thy tower • 
Shall own the Norman Gifford's power! 
Look if thou canst—some spirit there 
Strews dust and ashes on the air. 

E’en as they own the potent blast 
Shall Alric’s hopes be soon o’ercast. 

Wliat see’st thou ? 

Stranger. 

Hah ! yon Norman form 
Rides proudly through the whirlwind’s 
storm. 

Fierce of demeanour, strong of breast, 

He bears a Lton£ on his crest. 

Yet, if the star ot battle beam, 

This sword shall dint thine armour’s gleam. 
Who follow ? Yon monastic band 
Creep o’er the subjugated land. 

Yet Piety is in that face, 

And sweet Religion’s mildest grace. 

It hath unnerv’d me; in yon cell 
I hear the choral anthem swell, 

That echoes thro* the convenL’s wall, 

Too soon to rise, too soon to fall. 

Chang’d is the scene—a sovereign’s thrust 
Hath stretch’d yon crosier in the dust. 

And he who would that crosier bear, 

Must clasp it in a dungeon’s air. 

Ah ! Alric’s eyes new sorrows shed. 

And sadden o’er the Norman dead. 

Seer. 

Behold the rest, ay, scan yon race 
Whom proffer’d gifts and honours grace, 
Norinau swords may win the day. 

Yet Norman tears the price shall pay. 
Mark, who soars on lofty wing, 

He hath sinn’d against his king; 

Mark the axe, the dust, ijfoa block, 

The Parent’s grief, the Nation’s shock ; 
The tears that claim a Warlock’s woe 
Shall bid more mighty sorrows flow. 

Stranger. 

Speak not of after-ages here ; 

Tell me if Ominous my fear— 

Long ere 1 knew deceit or guile 

This heart was cheer’d by fiirlha’s smite ; 

•f* ffiglesbrie. 

J The arms of Hugh, Lord Bolcbcc. 


She was my joy of life, I bound 
For her each laurel leaf 1 found ; 

Her arm in mine, we pac’d the wood 
Where,erst Andraste's altar stood: 

There, as devotion mov’d our love. 

We pledg’d our vows to him above ; 
Fervent we pour'd the sacred prayer 
Which Austin's lips had taught us there ; 
And swore, should fortune join each hand, 
rf lore's indissoluble band. 

Still would we cheer each-other’s smart, 
Still should fair virtue sway each heart. 

So fate hath been—so be it still. 

While yet 1 boast the vital rill ; 

Ne’er may my Bertha shed, I pray. 

The tear I may not wipe away ; 

Oh ne’er may sorrow fill her mind, 

•Till we must part, to fate resign’d; 

Nor may she shed her vital breath 
O'er Alric’s body, cold in death. 
v Seer. 

Seeks then lord Alric but to know 
If woman’s fate be strides or woe ; 

Of Harold’s crown he spoke before— 
Stranger. 

Cease, Warlock, I can hear no more. 

Why seek 1 heaven’s stern decree ? 

The fate of love is lost on thee: 

Powers of Heav’u, to you I bow, 

To you I pledge my wishes now. 

Lo morning’s beam grows bright and clear. 
And warns me that i linger here ; 

Birtha your care, I ask no more; 

But speed me to the Sussex shore : 

There Harold’s word shall chase my fear, 
There Britain’s weal shall urge my spear ! 
With conquest’s glow my foes 1 meet. 

An Alric canuot brook defeat; 

Let dastards crouch the victor’s slave. 
Death is the portion of the brave. 

L. 


The following Lines, descriptive of a popu¬ 
lar Tradition relative to the Fumity 
Hilton, of Hilton Castle, are extracted 
from the Second Volume of Air, Surlee»’s 
History of Durham, reviewed inp, 233. 
TTIS fetters of ice the broad Baltic is 
breaking; 

In the deep glens of Denmark sweet sum¬ 
mer is waking. 

And blushing amidst her Pavilion of 
snows, [rose. 

Discloses her chalice, the bright Lapland 

The winds in the caverns of Winter are 
bound, [on the ground 

Yet the leaves that the tempest has strewn 

Are whirling in magical eddies around. 

For deep in the forest wbeie wild fiow’rs 
are blushing, 

Where the Stream from its cistern of rock- 
spar is gushing, 

The magic of Lapland ihc wild winds is 
hushing. [the North ? 

Why slumbeis the storm in the caves of 

When, when shall the carrier of Odin go 
forth ? 


Loud, 
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Loud, loud laugh’d the Hags, as the dark 
Raven flew ; [midnight dew. 

They had sprinkled his wings with the mirk 
That was brush’d in Blockula from cypress 
and yew. 

That Raven in its charmed breast 
Bears a sprite that knows no rest— 
(When Odin's darts, in darkness hurl’d, 
Scatter’d lightnings through the world/ 
Then beneath the withering spell, 
Harold son of Eric fell)— 

Till Lady, unlikely thing I trow. 

Print three kisses on his brow— 

Herald of ruin, death, and flight, 

Where will the carrier of Odin alight ? 
What Syrian Maid in her dale-cover’d 
bower, 

Lists to the lay of a gay Troubadour ? 

His song is of war, and he scarcely conceals 
The tumult of pride that his dark bosom 
Teels; * [stray’d, 

From Antioch beleaguer’d the recreant has 
To kneel at the feetvjf an infidel maid ; 
His mail laid aside, in a minstrel’s disguise 
He basks in the beams of his Nourjabad’s 
eyes. 

Yet a brighter flower in greener bower 
He left in the dewy West, 

Heir of his name and his Saxon tower; 

And Edith’s childish vest 
Was changed for lovelier woman’s zone; 
And days and months and years have flown 
Since her parting sire her red lip prest. 

And she is left an orphan child 
In her gloomy Hall by the woodland wild; 
A train of menials only wait 
To guard her towers, to tend her stale. 
Unletter’d hinds and rude. 

Unseen the tear-drop dims her eye. 

Her breast unheeded heaves the sigh. 

And Youth’s fresh roses fade and die 
In wan unjoyous solitude. 

Edith in her saddest mood 

Has climb’d the bartizan stair ; 

No sound comes from the stream or wood, 
No breath disturbs the air. 

The summer clouds arb motionless. 

And she, so sad, so fair, 

Seems like a lily rooted there 
Xu lost forgotten loneliness. 

A gentle breath comes from the vale, 

And a sound of life is on the gale. 

And see a Raven on the wing, 

Circling around m airy ring. 

Hovering about in doubtful flight— 

Where wilt the carrier of ' Jdiu alight ? 

The Raven has lit on the flag-staff high 
That tops the dungeon tower, 

But he lias eaVfcht fair Edith’s eye. 

And gently, coyly, venturing nigh. 

He flutters round her bower. 

For he trusted the soft and maiden grace, 
Thai shone in that sweet young Saxon face. 
And now liehas perch’d on her willow wand, 
And tries to smooth his Raven note, 

Ami sleeks his glossy Raven coat, 

To court the maiden’s band. 


And now, caressing and caress’d, 

The Raven is lodged in Fditli’s breast. 

* Tis innocence and youth that makes 
In Edith’s fancy such mistakes.' 

But that maiden kiss hath holy power 
O’er planet and sigillary hour; 

The elfish spell has lost its charms, 

And a Danish Knight is in Edith’s arms. 
And Harold at his Bride’s request 
His barbarous Gods forswore, 

Freya and Woden and Balder and Thor; 
And Jarrow, with tapers blazing bright. 
Hail’d her gallant Proselyte.” 

TRANSLATION OF PSALM CXXXVIf. 
JJKPIUV’D of freedom, where Euphrates 
leads [meads, 

His roaring waters through th’ Assyrian 
Wo cast ourselves odnwn, to grief resign’d ; 
And when we call lost Sion to our mind. 
We mourn and weep, our a.on we deplore. 
We weep fur Sion, Sion is no more ! 

Oh, sacred mount! Jehovah’s dread abode ! 
Where ev’ry scene reveals the present God! 
How oft did myriads to thy fanes repair. 
How oft thy altars scent the ambient air! 
But now, alas! no grateful prayers arise. 
No sacred incense mounts th* empyreal 
skies ; 

Stern Desolation holds its awful reign. 
Where once the palace stood, the tower 
was seen; 

While we,her children.from her bosom torn. 
In stranger climates seek a sad sojourn. 
We hang our harps, dear partners of 
our woes, 

Now mute as Sion, on the willow-bonghs. 
Th’ infuriate victors then, l’ increase our 
pains, [strains.” 

Exclaim’d, <( Come, sing us one of Sion's 
In foreign lauds shall we form hymns di¬ 
vine ? 

lu foreign lands the holy chorus join ? 

If I, O Salem, thy fair scenes forget. 
Scenes of my youth, and once tny native 
seat. 

Perpetual silence bind my faithless tongue, 
And cease this hand to wake th’ harmo¬ 
nious 6UUg 

O thou, enthron’d above those orbs of 
light, [of night. 

Their course pursuing through the waste 
Remember when the sons of Edom cried, 

“ Be ;>olyma, Judea’s boast, destroy’d.” 
Daughter ofLBabcl, thou who soon shall 
come -■ 

From thy exalted zenith to the tomb, 

(May swift aiiive that retributive day. 
When thou shalt fall, thy haughty powers 
decay!) 

Blessed the man, who shall tq thee’(ctorn 
Thy cruel actiuns, thy contemptous scorn. 
Blessed, who deaf to all a mother’s cries. 
Shall dash thy youug ones ou the stones 
before their weeping eyes. 

Finns. 

HJSTO- 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Ilonax or'L ords, Feb, 20 . 

The Queen's Annuity Bill was read a 
second time ; Lord Damley giving up 
his intended motion for an Address to 
his Majesty to dismiss his Ministers; 
became he found that those with whom 
he acted were not likely to support him 
in such a motion at the present time. 

In the Commons the same day, a warm 
discussion took place on the question for 
printing a Petition presented by Mr, Dei a- 
man, from Nottingham, complaining of 
thp conduct of Ministers generally, and 
particularly as regarded the non-enquiry 
into the unfortunate transactions of the 
16th of August, at Manchester. — The: 
Petition was couchedln strong language, 
ami Mr. fVynn opposed its being printed, 
on the ground that several passages in it 
reflected on the Courts of Justice of the 
country, and on the House of Commons. 
On a division the question for printing 
the Petiiiou was negatived, the numbers 
being—for printing it 63, against it 134. 
-—Mr. Creevey moved, that the conduct 
of the High Sheriff of Chester, at the late 
Meeting of that County, should be re¬ 
ferred to a Select Committee. The mo¬ 
tion, after some discussion, was negatived, 
upon a division by 122 to 65.—Mr. Goul- 
burn obtained leave to bring in a Bill to 
abolish the African Company ; and to vest 
the possession of their forts m his Majesty. 


House of Lords, Feb. 21. 

On the motion of the Marquis of Luns- 
down, the Committee on Foreign Trade 
was renewed. — Lord Liverpool repeated 
tho opinion he had given on the first day 
of the Session, that the agricultural dis¬ 
tress arose from a super-abundance of 
production; and, while he admitted that 
this country had risen in spite of, rather 
than by means of, the many restrictive 
duties on Foreign Trade, he contended, 
that it would destroy speculation and 
mercantile adventure, to .be constantly 
tampering with and altering them.—Lord 
Lansdown thought there should be some 
alteration in these duties.—Lord Ellen- 
borough wished for an equalization of them. 
—Lords Ershine. Grey, King, and Dam- 
ley, attributed all our distresses, of what, 
ever kind, to the war, the profusion of Mi¬ 
nisters, and the depreciated state of the 
paper currency; for which the only re¬ 
medy was, instant and complete retrench- 

lUCUt. 


The Queen’s Annuity Bill went through 
a Committee, and was reported sub silentio. 

In the Commons the same day. Sir 
James Mackintosh brought forward hi9 
motion, for papers connected with the 
Circular of Lord Castlereagh to British 
Residents at Foreign Courts. The mo¬ 
tion was the same as that brought forward 
Joy Lord Grey on a former evening iri the 
House of Peers* and the Hon. and Learn¬ 
ed Mover adopted the same line of argu¬ 
ment as that taktto by the Noble Hart on 
his motion.—Lord Castlereagh replan to 
Sir J. Mackintosh. After some discussion, 
the House divided—for the motion 125, 
against it 194. 


House of Lords, Ecb. 22. 

The Queen’s Annuity Bill passed, with¬ 
out comment. 

House ov Commons, Feb, 23. 

A warm and animated debate took place 
upon a Petition from Davison, fined by 
Mr. Justice Best, who presided at his 
trial, for contempt of Court, whilst making 
his defence. The Petition complained 
of the conduct of the Learned Judge, and 
asked redress of the House. The Peti¬ 
tion was supported by Mr. ITobhouse and 
Mr. Creevey ; the latter of whom accused 
Mr. Justice Best of being an intemperate 
and political Judge. These assertions 
called down upon him the severe com¬ 
ments of Mr. Seijeant Onslow and the 
Solicitor General. — The conduct of the 
Learned Judge was defended by the So¬ 
licitor and Allot,ley General, Mr. Lock¬ 
hart, and Mr. Scarlett ,—After some ob¬ 
servations from Lord Castlereagh , Mr. J. 
P. Grant, Mr. Long, Mr. Huskisson, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequet, and Mr. 11, 
Martin, the House divided, and decided 
against receiving the Petition by a ma¬ 
jority of 64 to 37.—Mr. Hwne afterwaids 
moved for a number of papers relative to 
the expenditure in the Ionian Isles j on 
which a warm discussion arose on the sub¬ 
ject of Sir T. Maitland’s conduct. The 
papers were ultimately granttd. 

Feb. 26. Petitions were presented from 
various quarters for measures to relieve 
the distressed state of Agricultmc.—Mr. 
F. Eobinson addressed the House on the 
expediency of repealing the provisions of 
various Acta of Parliament relative io the 
mode of taking the average prices of corn. 
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and introducing new regulation! on that 
subject; as at present, towns in the twelve 
maritime districts were appointed, in 
which the average was taken separately 
on alt the corn oF every description gold, 
that gave the average of the town ; then 
the average of the several towns in the 
district were added together, and divided 
by the number of towns in the district, 
and from thence the average of the dis¬ 
trict was taken. Next the twelve averages 
of the different districts were taken, and 
divided, to give the average of the king¬ 
dom. The Right Hon. Member concluded 
by moving the repeal of the 32d, 33d, 
44th, and 45th of the late King, and for 
leave to bring in a new Bill iu lieu thereof. 
After some observations «from Mr, Cal - 
craft, Mr, Baring , Mr. Irving, Mr. //. 
Sumner, Mr. F. Ijcwis, .Mr. Currcen, and 
others, the motion was agreed to. 

Feb. 27. A discussion of some length 
took place on a Petitidft introduced by 
Mr. Marryat from the Merchants, Ship¬ 
owners, &c. of the Port of Londou, against 
renewing the Charter of the West India 
Dock Company. The Petition, which was 
signed by 6000 persons, complained of 
the heavy dues imposed by the Compa¬ 
ny : it was supported by Mr. F. Lewis 
and Mr. Baring, who said, that though 
the Company had confined their dividends, 
as restricted by their Charter, to 10 per 
cent .; yet they had accumulated a fund 
of 500,000/. Mr. Cordon bad heard, 
that this 500,000/. had been offered to 
Government, for the renewal of the Char¬ 
ter; but Mr. Robinson, the President of 
the Board of Trade, said, he had never 
heard of Such an offer; aqd in reply to 
an observation, that the Petitioners could 
obtain no promise from Government that 
they would not renew the Charter, the 
Hon. Gentlemau observed, that it had 
two years still to run; and as the Com¬ 
pany had not yet appfied for its renewal. 
Government delayed giving any assurance 
till they bad heard both sides. Mr. Long 
said, the Docks had, in his opinion, fully 
answered their purpus?; and, after Mr. 
Irvine and Alderman aeygnle bad said a 
few words oil the subject, the Petition was 
ordered to be laid on the table, and to be 
printed. - 

Feb. 23. Lord Nugeri ? presented the 
usual annua) Petition from the Catholics 
of England, f n<H in the course of his ob¬ 
servations stauM^a curious circumstance; 
all the Baronies whose Representatives 
signed Magna Charts, are extinct, with 
the exception of four. The Representa¬ 
tives of these four Baronies are among 
tl< e Peers who signed ,the Petition pre- 
» en L«« to the House of Commons from 
the \Englisli Catholics.-—Mr. Plunkett af- 
terw jards presented the Petition of the Ca¬ 


tholic* of Ireland; and moved, that a 
Committee of the whole House should 
enquire into the propriety of repealing 
the laws which prevent Catholic* from 
bolding offices in the State. This motion 
was opposed by Mr. Peel, who was an¬ 
swered by Sir J. Mackintosh.—Lord Bury 
and Mr. Dennis Brown-$ poke in favour 
of the motion, as did Mr. C. Grant and 
Lord Cdillerfagk .—The claims of the Ca¬ 
tholics wyre ppposed by Mr. Dawson and 
Mr. Ba/HKes. — The motion was carried, 
on a division of 227 to 221. 

March l: The Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer gave notice of his intention, at 
an early day, to submit a proposition 
to the House for enabling the Bank to 
resume cash-payments at an early pe¬ 
riod mere effectually than could be done 
uuder the existing regulations. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald called tin' attention 
of the House to the present state of Edu¬ 
cation among the lower classes of .the 
people of Ireland ; and to. the abuse of 
the funds applicable Ur that purpose, 
which, he contended, if pVoperly applied, 
were equal to all the purposes of spread¬ 
ing education in that country; and de¬ 
clared bis intention o& colling the atten¬ 
tion of Parliament fully ,|p the subject in 
the course of next Session'. 


House or Loros, March 2. 

The Marquis of Lansdmon moved an 
Address to his Majesty, that he would 
be pleased to cause some steps to bo 
taken, to prevent or repair the evils to 
be apprehended to the peace of Europe, 
by the advance of the Austrians on Na¬ 
ples. The motion was, however, nega¬ 
tived, on a division of 84 to 37. 

In the Commons the same day, Mr. 
Plunkett proposed his Resolutions in a 
Committee of the whole House, relative 
to the claims of the Catholics —Mr, Peel, 
Sir George Hill, and Mr. Montague, de¬ 
clared their decided opposition to the 
measure. The Resolutions were agreed 
to as a matter of course, pro forma ; and 
the Right Hon. Member untamed leave to 
bring in a Bill, founded upon them. 

The House went into a Committee on 
the Grampoppd Disfranchisement Bill. 
A'ter much- desultory conversation, an 
amendment of Lord Milton's, for making 
Leeds a scot-and-lot Borough, was ne¬ 
gatived. on a division, by 183 to 66. 
The amendment of Mr. S. Worthy, li¬ 
miting the right of voting to the'$«cu- 
pants of the value of 20/. instead ofdOi. 
was carried by a majority of 148 to 94. 
The Bill underwent various other amend¬ 
ments, and the Report was ordered to be 
receive^ on Monday, when it was re¬ 
committed. 
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committed, the report received, and or¬ 
dered to be taken into further considers- 
tion on Friday, and to be printed. 


House of Commons, March 6. 

Numerous Petitions were presented 
from all parts of the Country, complain¬ 
ing of the existing agricultural distress; 
and Mr. Curwen, as one mode of relief, 
gave notice of a motion for the repeal of 
the Agricultural Horse Tax.—Sir A Wil¬ 
son, adverting to the Letter published iu 
the Papers, purporting to be the decla¬ 
ration of our Minister, Mr. A’Court, to 
the Neapolitan Authorities, as to the con¬ 
ditions on which our squadron in the Bay 
of Naples was to observe a strict neu¬ 
trality, namely, that they would do so 
as long as the Neapolitans respected the* 
King and Royal Family, put a question 
to Lord Castlereagh, whether such was 
indeed the foundation on which our neu¬ 
trality rested.—The Noble Lord, how¬ 
ever, declined to answer the question, 
hut intimated that the gallant General, 
if he thought proper, might move for the 
document which he had alluded. — Mr. 
Maberly brought forward a motion on 
the public expenditure; and going through 
all the items of expenditure for 1820, and 
comparing them with those of 1792. con¬ 
tended that a saving oFat least 3,000,0001. 
might be made in our expenditure.—Mr. 
Vanuttart replied to Mr. Maberly, and 
moved the previous question.—After some 
observations on the part of Mr. Calcrafl, 
Mr. Iluskisson, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Lusk- 
tngfon, and others, Mr. Maberlv’s motion 
was negatived by a division of S3 to 109. 


March 7. Mr. Plunkett brought in his 
Hill for the Emancipation of the Catholics ; 
when the first reading passed sub silentto, 
and the second was fixed for Friday, the 
16th instant.—Mr. Hob house presented a 
Petition from several inhabitants of West¬ 
minster, complaining of the power lately 
assumed by the Judges, of lining for con¬ 
tempt ; which, after considerable discus¬ 
sion, was withdrawn, in <'onsequence of 
the impropriety of several expressions 
contained therein.—Mr. Gooch moved for 
a Committee to enquire into the causes of 
the Agricultural Distress, and to report 
thereupon to the House. The motion was 
seconded by Sir 11. KnatcXbult, and ac¬ 
ceded to on the part of Mr. Robinson. A 
lengthened discussion followed, and ulti¬ 
mately the motion was agreed to. 

Match 12. The House went into a Com¬ 
mittee of Supply, and Lord Palmerston mov¬ 
ed that 81,000/. be voted for the land service 
of G reat Britain during the current year.— 
Col. Davies moved an amendment, that 
the Chairman should report progress, and 
ask leaVe to sit again ; with a view that 
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lie. Col. Davies, might move for a Com¬ 
mittee of Investigation and Inquiry into 
the Estimates. — Mr. Macdonald subse¬ 
quently stated, that he should move that 
the number of men «honld be reduced by 
10,000; and Mr. Rennet expressed his 
intention to support the amendment. After 
a long discussion the Committee divided 
on an amendment proposed by Col. Da¬ 
vies, that the Chairman should quit the 
Chair and report progress—for the mo¬ 
tion 95, against it 216.—The Committee 
had afterwards a great number of divisions 
on mol'ons of adjournment, and that the 
Chairman should report progress, in all 
of which M blisters had large majorities. 

March 14. Mr. R. Smith moved for 
copies of all comnj unications which have 
taken place between our Government and 
the Government of Austria relative to the 
Austrian Loan.—Lord* Castlereagh did not 
oppose the motioQ, and the papers were 
ordered. 

The House went into a Committee of 
Supply, and the discussion on the Army 
Estimates was resumed ; when Air. Mac¬ 
donald proposed, as an amendment, a re¬ 
duction of 10,000 men in the military 
force of the country. Upon this propo¬ 
sition a long discussion ensued, and ulti¬ 
mately a division took place ; when the 
motion was rejected by a majority of 96, 
the numbers being, for the reduction 115, 
against it 21!.—A second division took 
place, on a motion of Mr. Dawson for re¬ 
ducing the number of men 5000 ; but this 
was also oegatived by 195 to 130. The 
original Resolution for granting 81,458 
men was then agreed to ; and the Report 
was ordered to he reeeived the followingday. 

March 16. — Catholic Question. 

Mr. Plunkel moved the second reading 
of the Catholic Bill; previous to which, 
however, a numberaof petitions, from va¬ 
rious bodies of Protestant Clergy and 
others, were presented against the Bill, 
and one from certain,Catholic Clergy, and 
other individuals,, of the county of Staf¬ 
ford, against the Bill now pending, for 
regulating the intercourse between the 
Roman Catholic Clergy and the See of 
Rome. The presenting of this Petition 
gave rise to a lengthened discussion, which 
was commenced by Sir Thomas Lethbridge, 
who contended, that the allegations con¬ 
tained in it were such as fully proved the 
fallacy of the present measure, which the 
Petitioners already prayed the House to 
reject. He was convinced the Bills now 
before the House, instead of conciliating 
the Catholic Body, would but tend to 
irritate them. The Hon. Baronet also 
declared his opinion, that the measure 
would be productive of general dissatis¬ 
faction among the Members of the Estab¬ 
lished 
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lisbed Church, ua would bn proved by 
their Petition* again*! the Bill. The Pro¬ 
testant bhdjr of hi* Majeaty’a subjects had 
only remained apparently acquiescent up 
to this time, under the firm persuasion 
that the House would reject the measure 
before it reached a Committee. The opi¬ 
nion of Sir T. Lethbridge was supported 
by Mr. Peel, Mr. Dawson, and others; 
and controverted by Mr. Plunkett, Sir H. 
Parnell, Sir J. Mackintosh, See. See. 

When the Petition was disposed of, Mr. 
Plunkett moved the second reading cf the 
Bill; to which an amendment was pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Bathurst, namely, that the 
Bill should be read a second time this 
day six mouths. , 

After considerable discussion on the 
principles of the Bill. Mr. Canning ad¬ 
dressed the House. He said that the 
argument against the question now was 
as if the spiritual'connection with a fo¬ 
reign state was the only one. On the 
contrary, a connexion of a totally differ¬ 
ent natuie formed the ground of the en¬ 
actment of the Penal Laws. The Hon. 
Gentleman here entered into an history 
of the Penal Laws, and a recapitulation 
of their enactments ; and concluded it by 
arguing, that if the danger had ceased 
which called for them, or that uo danger 
had ever existed, it waa full time to re¬ 
voke them. Suppose a murder was said 
to have been committed by a person wear¬ 
ing a wig and spectacles, still, if it ap¬ 
peared no murder had been committed, 
was every man wearing a wig and spec¬ 
tacles to be punished. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman took another review of the Pe¬ 
nal Laws from the reigu of Elizabeth to the 
present. He asked, were tl »»y Roman 
Catholics who brought Charles the First 
to the block ? He then alluded to a Bill 
having been sent up from the House of 
Cummons to the House of Lords, in 1641, 
for excluding the Pishops from seat* 
in Parliament. The Bill was rejected in 
the Lords by a small majority, and in 
that majority every one of the Catholic 
Peers had voted. In g few years after, 
those very Bishops voted for the exclu¬ 
sion of the Roman Catholics from Par¬ 
liament. He trusted, as one good turn 
deserved another, that the passing of the 
Bills theo before the Hoo>e would afford 
the present Bishops an opportunity to 
pay the debt. He contended that, from 
the moment of the passing of the Repeal 
Laws in 1793, the conviction on every 
man's mind was, that % total repeal should 
follow. What! give the power to elect, 
and withhold the eligibility to be elected i 
We bad abridged the Channel, and brought 
tbe Irish amongst us; and having done 
so, were we to stop now ? For two cen¬ 
turies we had been erecting a mound— 
wrought it high and frowned upon the 


waters to' prevent their approach. Were 
we now to fortify that mound, or leave it 
to moulder away by accident ? Or should 
we cut the Isthmus, and float on the mighty 
wave, the ark of our combined Constitu- 
tion. The Right Hon. Gentleman here 
combated the arguments that had been 
used against the Bills ; admitted that tbe 
Roman Catholics should be excluded from 
tbe Chancellorship, and from the Univer¬ 
sities } ridiculed the idea of any danger 
to the State, by the possible election of 
Roman Catholic demagogues to seats in 
that House. He never kuew a demagogue 
come there, who did not in six months find 
his'level j and be wished, that in auy plan 
for Parliamentary Reform, which might 
be adopted, a little nest of boroughs should 
'be left for them, and their only qualifica¬ 
tion should be a speech in New Palace- 
yard. The Hon. Gent, then bore testi¬ 
mony to the loyalty and sacrifices made 
by the Catholics, and concluded a most 
eloquent and brilliant speech, of which 
the want of space prevents our being able 
to give more than a faint outline. 

The second reading of the Bill was ulti¬ 
mately earned, on a division of 254 to 
243 ; majority in favour of the Bill 11. 

March 19. — Cash Payment s. 

On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the House resolved itself into 
a Committee on the Acts of Parliament 
relative to payments of the Bank in Cash. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman then brought 
forward his promised resolutions. Hestated 
that the object of the present measure was 
only to authorise the Bauk Directors, if 
they thought fit, to do that in 1821, which 
they were legally authorised to do in 1822, 
leaving to their discretion the mode, the 
proportions, and the objects to which they 
would apply their issues. The immediate 
circumstances which induced him to sub¬ 
mit his intended proposition were, the 
measures takeu by the Bank to meet the 
wishes of Parliament in 1819. So effec¬ 
tually were these measures taken, that 
the Bank accumulated a larger treasure 
than was expected, or was once in con¬ 
templation, for May, 1822. The conti¬ 
nual accumulation of treasure, without 
the power of. issuing it, operated to the 
diminution of capital, and by continually 
draining from other countries part of their 
circulating medium, subjected all parties 
to great ioconveuience, and other unfa¬ 
vourable results. He should only detain 
the House while stating one other circqm- 
stance, namely, tbe repayment of the 
debt of 10,000,000/. due from Govern¬ 
ment to the Bank .-—(Hear, hear ! The 
instalments hitherto were regularly paid, 
nay, even anticipated ; and he hoped, by 
the 5th of April next, that the last in¬ 
stalment 
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atalment would be paid, with lea incon¬ 
venience than most parties foresaw at the 
time when they considered its repayment 
as necessary to enable the Bank to re¬ 
sume cash payments. 

After Mr. Baring, Mr. Ricardo, and 
others bad addressed the House, the re¬ 
solutions were agreed to, and leave was 
given to bring in a Bill founded ou them. 

The Grampound Disfranchisement Bill 
then occupied the attention of the House, 
and was passed. 

March 20. Some conversation took 
place between Mr. Grenfell, Mr. Pearce, 
Mr. Calc raft, and others, on the old ques¬ 
tion respecting the Public Balances in the 
hands of the Bank of England, and the 
remuneration allowed to that body for the. 
management of the National Debt. The 
Public Balances wore stated at 3,600,0004; 
upon which the Bank might be estimated 
to make an annual profit of 183,0004; 
and the sum allowed fqr the management 
of the Debt was 270,0004 annually. Mr. 
Gt en/ell contended, that the sum of 10,0004 
would afford ample remuneration for hold¬ 
ing the balances; whilst 100,0004 would 
be a liberal allowance for the manage¬ 
ment of the debt; and thus upon these 
two items a saving of upwards of 300,0004 
might be made to the Public. Mr. Gren¬ 
fell said, he would move nothing on the 
subject, but would not fail to call the at¬ 
tention of the House to it on every occasion. 


Sir R. Wilton moved for a Copy of the 
Letter of Sir W. A’Court, British Minis¬ 
ter at the Court of Naples, to the Duke 
de Gallo ; and also for Copies of any In¬ 
structions from Ministers at home, rela¬ 
tive to the same. The motion was op¬ 
posed by Lord Castlereagh ; and, after a 
discussion of some length, in which Mr. 
Canning, Sir J. Mackintosh, and others 
followed, the motion was ultimately ne¬ 
gatived without a division, 

March 21. Mr. Courtenay brought the 
case of the American Loyalists under the 
notice of the House, and moved for co¬ 
pies of all communications with Govern¬ 
ment ou the subject of their claims, from 
1812 down to thA present time. The mo¬ 
tion was not opposed ; but tbe Chancellor 
of the Exchequer lurid out no hope of any 
further relief. 

Mr. Western made .his motion for the 
repeal of the additional duly on Malt; 
this was seconded by Mr. Mackenzie, oa 
behalf of the Scotch Distillers and Barley- 
growers. It was also supported by Mr. 
Ellice, Lord G. Cavendish, and others; 
and opposed by the Chancellor of the JSr- 
chequer. Mr. Huskisson moved, as an 
amendment, the previous question, and 
was supported by Lord Castleieagh ; after 
which the House divided—for the original 
motion 149, against it 125. Majority 
against Ministers 24.—The result was hail¬ 
ed by loud cheers from the Opposition. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


NAPLES, SARDINIA, See. 

The Austrian Declaration of War 
against Naples has been published. It 
begins with a history of the Carbonari, 
whom it charges with a design of over¬ 
turning all the Italian Governments; in 
1816 the vigilance of the Royal Govern¬ 
ment on its restoration, succeeded in 
baffling the endeavours of this dangerous 
sect, uhtil 1820, when the events in Spain 
gave them new energy, and by the con¬ 
tagious influence of fanatical doctrines, 
it increased its power so much, that the 
laws and police were unable to check it, 
and a part of the military were seduced 
in consequence. In this state of things, 
the Austrian Monarch interfered, to pre¬ 
serve not only Naples, but other States 
in Europe. The King of Naples was in¬ 
vited to Lay bach, to confer with the Al¬ 
lied Sovereigns. When tbe King came to 
Laybacb, he found it in vain to ground a 
proposal On a condition absolutely re¬ 
jected by ihe Allied Sovereigns, who 
would not suffer the continuance of the 
present order of things at Naples, and 
that, if the Parliament was not dissolved, 
arms must be had recourse to. It then 


states the determination of crossing the 
Po, and says, that the Emperor of Rus¬ 
sia, if necessary, will join his forces to 
those of Austria. But they have no ob¬ 
ject but the safety of all States, and the 
peace of the world. 

A Document has been published by the 
King of Naples, addressed to the Prince 
Regent, his son, from Laybach, in 
which, after professing every wish to pro¬ 
mote the happiness of his subjects, states, 
that he had taken a long journey—-that 
after an interview he had no longer any 
doubts as to the judgment formed by tbe 
Allied Powers in respect of tbe events at 
Naples; that finding their determination 
irrevocable not to recognize tbe present 
situation of affairs of Naples, but to at¬ 
tack the nation by force of arms, that 
they, desirous of preserving the interests 
of the Neapolitan people, propose that 
he should establish a system of govern¬ 
ment calculated to guarantee for ever the 
repose and prosperity of tbe Kingdom. 
He therefore desires the Prince Regent to 
give every publicity to this document, 
until he can arrive to perfect the system 
proposed. 


The 
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The Neapolitan Parliament has made 
a Declaration of War against Austria 
only. Nothing is said in it respecting 
France, Russia, or Prussia. 

Neapolitan Gazettes to the 3d inst. con¬ 
tain a Decree by the Prince Regent, an¬ 
nouncing his intentiou to repair to the 
head-quarters of the army, accompanied 
by Lieutenant-General Parisi, the Minis¬ 
ter at War. General Colletta is charged, 
in consequence, with the portfolio of the 
Ministry of War and Marine. Another 
appointing D. Ferdinando Rodriguez, 
Colonel on the Staff, a Director of the 
Ministry of War j and a third, extending 
to the Sicilians the rewards assigned by 
the Parliament to those Neapolitans win? 
distinguish themselves id defence of their 
country. In an Extraordinary Sitting of 
Parliament of the 27*h February, mea¬ 
sures were adopted to distress the enemy 
on his advance, by removing from the 
place the munitions of war and provisions. 
Signor Poerio said, that the object of the 
Committee, in framing the Decree, was 
to deprive the enemy of all hopes of sup¬ 
plies, and to proceed in the same man¬ 
ner as was done in Spain with respect to 
the great French army. 

The Austrian army has advanced 
against Naples. The first column, com¬ 
manded by General Stutterheim, passed 
through Florence. The second column, 
commanded by the Prince De Weid, ar¬ 
rived in that city on the night of the 12th 
of February. The Prince de Hohcnlohe 
and Baron Villatte have command under 
the Prince. General Primont had his 
head-quarters at Florence on the 13tli. 

A Proclamation has been pul forth by 
his Holiness the Pope, dated from the 
Quirinal, Feb. 7, enjoining his subjects 
to pay respect to the Austrian army pass¬ 
ing through his States ; to consider them 
as friends, and not to oppose them in their 
passage. A contrary,,1'me of proceeding 
will be marked with the most circumspect 
vigilance, and visited with the severest 
rigour of the law. 

The Monileur gives the following as an 
extract from the First Bulletin of the 
Austrian army:— 

" General Pipe had several days since 
collected the greater part of his forces be¬ 
tween Civita Ducale and Aquila. On the 
7th he advanced with a body of 10,000 
men upon' Rieti. Two columns of ibis 
corps manoeuvred on the heights which 
form the valley of Rieti, and threatened 
to turn our advanced guard, which was 
posted there under the orders of General 
Geppert, whilst a third column moved 
s traight forward on the road from Civita 
P'acale to Rieti. These movements were 
judi<.-.i uu8 |y conducted, and the poiuts of 
iittacl^ well-chosen. Our light troops suf- 
fcrc<|, themselves to be approached, not 


yet believing that they were enemies who 
were marching towards them. We had 
expressed to them only the words of peace. 
A very brisk fire soon convinced us that 
we had mistaken their character. The 
battle then commenced ; it was near the 
hour of noon; the enemy’s attack became 
serious, and Lieut. Gen. Walmodcn or¬ 
dered his reserve, which was posted at 
Casa Vicentiui, in the rear of Rieti,' to 
march to the support of General Geppert. 
He directed an attack, with a very infe¬ 
rior force, upon the two columns which 
formed the enemy’s wings, aud they were 
driven back into the mountains, notwith¬ 
standing all the advantage of the ground 
being in their favour. The centre column 
fell back upon Civita Ducale. 

• “ The enemy abandoned that city at 
ten o’clock at night, after having pillaged 
it. Onr advanced guaid 'uimediately oc¬ 
cupied it, and our soldiers were received 
as deliverers. 

" We lost in this action about 30 men 
killed or wounded. Captain Schmidt, of 
the 7th battalion of chasseurs, was killed. 
Capt. Pfield, of the hussars of the King 
of England, and Lieut. Braun, of the 1st 
battalion of chasseurs, were wounded. 

“ During tbc battle of Rieti, a body of 
3000 men that had assembled at Leonessa 
advanced upon Pie-di-Lugo, and attacked 
Col. Schneider, who was posted there. He 
repulsed them with the loss of several 
killed or wounded. In the course of the 
day we took several prisoners, and among 
them a Captain of General Pepe’s staff.” 

On the 10th the garrison of Alexandria, 
10,000 strong, proclaimed the Constitu¬ 
tion of Spain. At this news the King of 
Sardinia wished to march the troops that 
were at Turin, but they refused, crying, 
‘The Constitution of the Cortes for ever!’ 
The Prince of Carignan and General Gif- 
lenga were sent to Alexandria, but on 
their arrival they cried, * The Constitu¬ 
tion of the Cortes for ever!’ and placed 
themselves at the head of the movement. 
In this crisis the King of Sardinia thought 
to calm the ferment by offering to grant 
the French charter, but it lias been re¬ 
fused. All the garrisons in Piedmont 
have followed the example of that of 
Alexandria. The Prince of Carignan, and 
General Giflenga, at the bead of 25,000 
men, marched for Milan. 

His Sardinian Majesty afterwards ab¬ 
dicated his Continental dominions in fa¬ 
vour of the Prince of Carignan, the pre¬ 
sumptive heir to the territories of Savoy 
and Piedmont; and proceeded to-Nice, 
to embark for Sardinia. The Spanish 
Constitution has been proclaimed in all 
parts of the country, and the army con¬ 
tinued its hostile movement against the 
Austrians. 

ft is a remarkable circumstanco, that 

of 
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of the three brothers, who constituted the 
former branch, two have successively ab¬ 
dicated,—Charles Emanuel IV. abdicated 
in 1802 in favour of Victor Emanuel, who 
has now followed his example. Charles 
Felix Duke de Genevois, the third bro¬ 
ther, is in his 56th year, and has been 
married for 14 years to a daughter of the 
King of Naples, but has no children. The 
next in succession to him is the Prince 
De Carignan, great grandson of Charles 
Emanuel, first Prince of that name. He 
is about twenty-two years and a half old, 
and has been married about three years 
and a half to a daughter of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany j but is also without 
children. 

FRANCE. 

Advices from Paris of the 8th convey 
the important fact, that the French Go¬ 
vernment, through their Minister at Ma¬ 
drid, have declared to the King and Go¬ 
vernment of Spain, “ that they will not in 
any way interfere with the Constitutional 
system established in that country;” fur¬ 
ther adding, “ that the French territory or 
frontiers shall not be made use of by any 
power whatever for the purposes of hos¬ 
tility, or with a view to disturb the order 
established by an independent nation for 
the management of its own local con¬ 
cerns.” 

SPAIN. 

Late accounts from Spain represent Ma¬ 
drid as suffering a very alarming degree 
of agitation. The King opened the Ses¬ 
sion of the Cortes on the 1st of this month, 
and excited by his Speech from the Throne 
an unpleasant feeling in the minds of the 
Deputies. 

King Ferdinand, it appears, was waited 
upon by Arguellas, the Minister of the 
Interior, to arrange with his Majesty the 
Speech to be delivered from the Throne. 
The King replied, that the Speech was al¬ 
ready prepared. On the 1st of March, as 
above stated, he repaired to the Hall of 
the Cortes, attended by a strong escort, 
and delivered his Speech. In finding to 
foreign affairs, the King asserted, that 
“his good understanding with foreign 
powers had undergone no- alteration;” 
that, “ he had ratified the cession of the 
Floridas that “ he had felt it due to the 
dignity of his Throne and people to declare 
to the Allied Sovereigns that he will recog¬ 
nize nothing (in their conduct towards Na- 
ptes) which shall be at variance with the 
principles of the positive law of nations, 
on which repose their liberty, their inde¬ 
pendence, and prosperity.” At the con¬ 
clusion of the Speech, the King inveighed 
in terms of much bitterness against the 
public insults and outrages to which he 
bad been exposed, and against the evil 
designs of those who would persuade hi* 


people that he entertained designs un¬ 
friendly to the Constitution. 

Advices from Madrid to the 9th inst. 
bring the reply of the Cortes to the Speech 
delivered by Ferdinand VII. After touch¬ 
ing on the previous topics of the Speech 
in successsion, it thus adverts to the pas¬ 
sage respecting the proceedings of the 
Congress at Laybach : “ It was just and 
natural that the political changes which 
have taken place m the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, and the intervention which 
the Sovereigns of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, pretend to exercise in that re¬ 
spect, should have excited the solicitude 
of your Majesty. The Cortes conceive 
% that it becomes the Spanish nation, which 
has so many of a inis to the gratitude and 
admiration of Europe for the glorious part 
which it took in 'die emancipation of the 
Continent, and fur the generous efforts 
with which it sustained its own indepen¬ 
dence, and gave an example to oilier na¬ 
tions, to take such measures as may pro¬ 
tect it from all political vicissitudes, and 
place it in the requisite state of security.” 

In the sitting of the Cories of the 4th, a 
great debate arose on the absence of the 
Ministers, which deprived the Cortes of all 
means of knowing the state of the nation ; 
and paiticularly the nature of the out¬ 
rages committed against his Majesty, 
which wcie alluded to in his Speech.— 
Some Members declared, that the dismis¬ 
sal of the Ministers was the work of his 
Majesty’s evil counsellors. The nomina¬ 
tion of the new Ministry was not known 
till the midnight of the 4tb. The Univer¬ 
sal of the 5th 3ays, that the choice made 
by his Majesty will completely satisfy the 
desires of all friends of liberty, and will 
calm the uneasiness excited by the sudden 
dismissal of the late Ministry. Morales, 
the Insurgent Chief, who some time since 
fled to Portugal, has been delivered up to 
the Spaniards, by the Portuguese Authori¬ 
ties at Almeida. 

PORTUGAL. 

Lisbon papers to the 3d inst. contain an 
account of the proceedings of the Cortes 
on their first meeting for the dispatch of 
business. After a plan of a Manifesto to 
the nation had bet-u agreed to, the choice 
of an Executive Government was the sub¬ 
ject of discussion, it was io the seqml 
determined that the Regency should be 
elected out of the assembly. The five 
Secretaries of State for the different de¬ 
partments were next chosen. It was ic- 
solved, that in the event of the King ar¬ 
riving, the Constitution should be present¬ 
ed to him; and that in all public Acts the 
word “ Constitutional” should be added to 
the title of King. A Committee of five 
was appointed to draw up the Articles ot 
the Constitution. 


A poll- 
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A political Revolution has broken out at 
Madeira. According to the accounts re¬ 
ceived from thence, it appears that on the 
28th of January, five of the leading inha¬ 
bitants entered the Castle, and deinauded 
an interview with the Governor-General, 
which was granted them j they stated that 
it was the wish of the whole of the inha¬ 
bitants for a Constitution similar to that 
at Lisbou. This demand seems to have 
met the concurrence of the military ; the 
result was, the desired Constitution was 
immediately proclaimed; the greatest 
public rejoicings followed the event, which 
lasted three days. 

News has been received from Lisbon, 
that the Constitution of the Cortes lias 
been published at Bahia, in Brazil. 

POLAND. 

An immense mound H or tumulus, after 
the manner of the ancients, is to be thrown 
up on a mountain in Poland, in memory 
of Kosciusko, and hte name inscribed on a 
block of granite to be placed on the top. 
It is further intended to purchase the 
whole mountain on which the mound is tr> 
he raised, with a piece of ground as far as 
the Vistula, to plant it in a useful and 
agreeable manner, and to people it with 
veterans who have served under the Gene¬ 
ral. They are to have the land and dwell¬ 
ings as freehold property, and to form a 
little society by the name of Kosciusko’s 
Colony. It is also proposed to support 
two young nieces of Kosciusko, who arc in 
narrow circumstances. To obtain funds 
for carrying this into effect, it has been 
determined to apply to the admirers of 
Kosciusko in foreign countiies. 

RUSSIA. 

A declaration, it is asserted, has been 
made by the Emperor of Russm, iu which 
he alludes to the pledge of neutrality 
given by the Governments of England and 
France; but he, on the contrary, has de¬ 
clared his active alliance with Austria, 
and he expresses his determination to co¬ 
operate against Naples, by immediately 
sending an expedition to the Mediterra¬ 
nean. This news is received by several 
Russian houses; and they add, that the 
Emperor says, England cannot now de¬ 
part from her avowed neutrality by the 
part he shall take. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 

A Message from his S redish Majesty 
to the Norwegian Diet, dissuades them 
frrtm renewing their Bill for the abolition 
of Nobility in Norway, to which be bad 
already twice refused his assent; but ex¬ 
pressing his disposition to give a favour¬ 
able consideration to a proposition for 
abolishing the feudal rights exercised by 
the Nobles, upon an understanding that 
they are to have adequate pecuniary com¬ 
pensation. 

The English traveller, M. dc Brooke, 


who last summer arrived at Stockholm 
with the intention of prosecuting his tra¬ 
vels beyond the Polar Circle, has returned 
here safe, after his arduous undertaking. 
Proceeding first to Drontheim, he pursued 
his way along the coasts of Norlander and 
Finmarker, until be reached the Northern 
Cape, and waiting there until the fall of 
the snow, he, in the middle of winter, tra¬ 
versed the Deserts of Laplaud with rein 
deer, until he again reached Sweden. 
During part of this singular journey, t.|ie 
cold is described ta have been intense. 

CHINA. 

Letters, dated the 18th of October, have 
been received from Canton, announcing 
the death of the Emperor of China ; and 
that the event had been succeeded by a 
contest between two of his sous for the 
Imperial diadem. Several of the pro¬ 
vinces are said to have bif.i iu a stale of 
revolt, in consequence of the dispute for 
the succession. To add to the distraction 
of ihe Chinese empire from these causes, 
we learn, that the cholera morbut, that fa¬ 
tal epidemic, has fcuiid its way thither 
from Bengal, and was producing the mo 9 t 
fatal ravages ; the inhabitants dying by 
thousands. With every precaution, its 
effects had been severely felt even among 
(he crews of the British ships at Canton. 

AFRICA. 

The Sierra Leone Gazette of the 25th 
of November, contains the following ar¬ 
ticle: “On Friday, the 10th inst. a se¬ 
lect party was made to visit Almamy Dal- 
lah Maliommadoo, on the Bullom shore. 
It was a secret known only to a very few 
in the colony, that this worthy Chief had a 
grand festival on that day, on the occa¬ 
sion of taking to himself 16 new wives, in 
addition to the moderate number of 89, 
to whom he was already wedded! All the 
Chiefs of the country, with their principal 
retainers, were invited. The company al¬ 
together consisted of many hundreds.” 

AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES. 

We received American papers to the 
11th ult~ A Bill has passed the House of 
Representatives for reducing the Army 
nearly one half in number, and to lower 
the expenses-of the military establishment 
one half in amount. The Committee of 
Ways and Means have reported that the 
future revenue of the United States will 
m-et the expenditure. 

Captain Affleck, of the Strever mer¬ 
chantman, arrived off Dartmouth, brings 
the lamentable account of the almost total 
destruction of the town of Paramaribo by 
fire, on the 21 st of January ; 392 pottles, 
and, including the stores and other out¬ 
houses, about 1000 buildings, being re¬ 
duced to asbes. Their estimated value 
was 20 millions of guilders, Surinam cur¬ 
rency. 

DOMESTIC 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Feb. 19. His Majesty opened the Royal 
Pavilion at Brighton, with a grand ball 
and supper. Upwards of two hundred 
distinguished personages were invited on 
the occasion. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is, by 
his Majesty’s command, to bear the arms 
of Ireland on the flag of any ship of which 
he may be hereafter on board. 

A short time since a young woman of 
Exeter, named Whicker, who was in the* 
habit of going out to day-work at her 
needle, was passing through a field, which 
the servants of the house she had left had 
represented to her as haunted; and the 
fears of the credulous girl being thus awa¬ 
kened, a black boy having wrapped him¬ 
self in a sheet, concealing all but his face 
and hands, met her in the path. The 
shock was too strong for her reason—she 
became raving mad—and about a fort¬ 
night since was Conveyed to the asylum, 
near Exeter, deprived of all those noble 
powers of intellect which dignify human 
nature above the brute creation j and 
though the dreary void of her mind is oc¬ 
casionally irradiated by lucid intervals, 
she soon relapses into insanity, from which 
ir is feared she will never perfectly re¬ 
cover ( 

A man named James Matthews has 
been committed to Bodmin Gaol, charged 
by a person named Prior, with the mur¬ 
der of one James, his (Matthews’s) bro- 
ther-iu-law, sixteen years since at Crown 
Dale Mine, near Tavistock. According 
to Piiur’s statement, the deceased Mat¬ 
thews and himself were employed in the 
mine, which was about twenty-two fa¬ 
thoms in depth. James laid l|u match to 
the train for blasting the mine, atul called 
to his companions to draw him qp; they 
wound him up a short way, when Mat¬ 
thews insisted upon letting go the windlass; 
Prior, as he says, refused, when Matthews 
struck him on the left arm with a pick 
hilt, which forced him to quit his hold, 
and James was precipitated to the bottom, 
his skull fractured, and he died in two 
days. 

March 19. At the Ereter Assizes, the 
trial of Mr. T. Flindall, Editor of The 
western Luminary, for a libel on her Ms- 
jesty, was proceeded on; and after occu¬ 
pying about two hours, the Jury pro¬ 
nounced a verdict of Guilty. This prose¬ 
cution was instituted, not by the Queen’s 
Lawyers, but by the King’s Attorney- 
Gem-ial. 


CCURRENCES. 


OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 

Wednesday, Feb. 7. 

Late in the evening, a man named 
James Doyes was brought to Bow-street 
Office from the Chapel of Ease in Long- 
acre, belonging to St. Martin’s parish, on 
a charge of rather an extraordinary na¬ 
ture ; namely, for going into the Chapel, 
proclaiming himself to be “ Jehovah Je¬ 
sus, the Saviour of the World I” and com¬ 
manding the people there assembled to 
fall down and worship him! The pri¬ 
soner strutted up to the bar with an air of 
importance most .truly ludicrous; and 
having, in reply to questions from the 
Magistrate, repeated his blasphemous 
pretensions in the mo’st vehement terms, 
he was committed, in default of bail. 

Friday, Feb. 9. 

An action was brought on in the Court 
of Exchequer, against Henry Hunt, for 
having established a manufactory of Ra¬ 
dical Coffee , made from dried rye, and 
ground like coffee. The defendant was 
convicted in two penalties of 100/. each ; 
the one, for making, and the other, for 
selling the article. 

Friday, Feb. 16. 

A duel was fought at nine o’clock at 
night, between two gentlemen of the names 
of Scott and Christie ; the parties met at 
Chalk-farm, by inoon-Iight, attended by 
their seconds and surgeons, and after ex¬ 
changing shots without effect, at the se¬ 
cond fire Mr. Christie’s ball struck Mr. 
Scott just above the hip on the right side, 
and passing through the intestines lodged 
in the left side. Mr. Scott fell, nearly 
doubled by the wound, and was removed 
to the Chalk-farm Tavern. This meeting 
took place in consequence of the following 
circumstances: — Mr. Lockhart, the re¬ 
puted author of Peter's Letters to his Kins¬ 
folk, having been personally and violently 
attacked in the London Magazine, a work 
professedly edited by Mr. Scott, came to 
Loudon for the purpose of obtaining from 
Mr. Scott an explanation, apology, or 
meeting. Mr. Scott, as we understand, 
declined giving any thing of the sort, un¬ 
less Mr. Lbckhart would fir«t deny that he 
was the editor of Blackwood’s Magazine; 
this Mr. Lockhart did not consider it ne¬ 
cessary to do; and their correspondence 
ended with a note from Mr. Lockhart, 
containing very siroug and unqualified 
expressions touching Mr. Scott’s personal 
character and courage; to meet this Mr. 
Scott published his account of the affair, 
which differed very little as to facts ; but 
a circumstance nceuried subsequently, 

which 
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whieh placed the matter on a different 
footing;. Mr. Lockhart, in his statement, 
which was printed, says, that a copy of it 
had been sent to Mr. Scott; whereas it 
appears that the statement generally cir¬ 
culated contained a disavowal of Mr. 
Lockhart's editorship of Blackwood’s Ma¬ 
gazine, which the copy of his statement 
actually sent to Mr. Scott did not. Mr. 
Scott therefore says, that in withholding 
from him tho disavowal he asked, he pre¬ 
vented the meeting; and that, in affixing 
to the statement the declaiation that a 
copy of that statement had been forward¬ 
ed to him (Mr. Scott), Mr. Lockhart had 
been guilty of falsehood. This is met by 
the other party, who say, that though Mr.. 
Lockhart would own to th*e world that he 
was not the editor of Blackwood’s Maga¬ 
zine, he never would sAy that he was not 
the editor to Mr. Scott; because Mr.Scott, 
as the avowed editor.of a Magazine, which 
if not so popular is more bitter, had no 
right to demand such an explanation. It 
appears that the error arose iu leaving the 
paragraph standing, which states that a 
copy of the statement had been sent to 
Mr. Scott. Mr. Scott’s attack produced a 
reply from Mr. Christie, Mr. Lockhart’s 
friend ; whieh reply produced a challenge 
from Mr. Scott, which Mr. Christie ac¬ 
cepted ; and at Mr. Scott’s suggestion, 
agreed to meet him'at nine o'clock At night. 
The result of the meeting we have men¬ 
tioned ; but we should add, that it ap¬ 
pears that Mr. Christie did not fire at Mr. 
Seott in the fir'.t instance; but that, on 
the second shot, fired in self-defence, he 
levelled his pistol at him, and too truly 
hit his mark. Mr. Lockhart is one of his 
Majesty’s Counsel at the Scott'". Bar, and 
son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott, oart. Mr. 
Christie is a young barri.-ter of Gray’s-inn. 

Mr. Scott expired at half-past nine on 
Tuesday night, without a groan. He 
was between 30 and ,40 yeais of age, 
and has left a wife and two children.—An 
Inquest was held on the body, and a ver¬ 
dict of IVilful Munlcr given against Mr. 
Christie, and the two seconds, Mr. Trail 
and Mr. Patmore. The Coroner’s Warrant 
was accordingly i-.*ued for their apprehen¬ 
sion ; but the parties have for the present 
withdrawn. 

Tuesday, Feb. 27. 

The Gazette of this da$r contains an 
Order in Council regulating the rewards to 
ships which may hereafter explore the 
Arctic Circle ; they are as follows :—The 
first ship that reaches 130 W. Lon. 5000/. 
—The first ship that reaches 150 W. Long, 
a further sum of 5,000/.—The first ship 
that reaches the Pacific by a North West 
Passage a further sum of 10,000/.—The 
first ship that shall reach 83 N. Lat. 1,000/. 
—85, a further sum of 1,000/ —87, a fur¬ 
ther stint of 1 ,:<00/.—88, a further sum of 


1,000/.—89, or beyond, a further sum of 

1 , 000 /. 

Thursday, March 15. 

As two young gentlemen, brothers, 
were amusing themselves by firing at a 
mark with a pistol, in their garden, at 
Palmer’s-terrace, Holloway, unfortunately 
one of them shot too high ; and the ball 
entered the eye of a young lady, Mis6 
Radford, while standing at the drawing¬ 
room window in an opposite house. The 
ball has not yet been extracted, and the 
lady’s recovery is of course despaired of. 
The youug men are both in custody. 

Saturday, March 17. 

The new Comet came to its perihelium, 
namely, within fourteen degrees of the 
sun. It has only lessened its right as¬ 
cension half a degree, ami its North de¬ 
clination four-fifths of a degree since the 
evening of the 24th of FtLciary, when it 
was first seen here; but by the annual 
motion of the earth, its distance from tile 
sun is decreased about 16*. Now it is 
advanced too far in the solar rays to al¬ 
low us to make correct observations on 
its position. 

The Commissioners for building New 
Churches have made their first Report; 
from which it appears, that 85 New 
Churches or Chapels are to be built, fur¬ 
nishing sittings to 144,190 persons, at the 
probable expence of 1,068,000/, 

THEATRICAL REGISTER. 

New Pieces. 

Dnuav Lane Theatre. _ 

Feb. 21. Conscience ; or. The Biitlal 
Night, a Tragedy, by Mr. Haines. It 
was performed with the most brilliant and 
merited success. The interest never flags, 
and the poetry is of a very high order. 

March 8. Mr. Tibbs, a onp-aet piece, 
founded on a character in Goldsmith’s 
Essays; but so poorly made up, that it 
was laid by after the third night. 

Covent Garden Theatre. 

Feb, 20.* Don John ; or. The Two Vio¬ 
lettas, dip Operatic Drama, taken from 
* The Chances,’ of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and interspersed with music. Good sing¬ 
ing and good acting have rendered this an 
attractive performance. 

Feb. 23. Henrietta ; or. The Faint of 
Senage, a Drama. It is, however, merely 
another version of the Therese, which was 
brought out on the 2d at Drury Lane. 
Both arc translations from the French. 
Verv successful. 

March 8. Kenilworth. The story is 
well-known, and the scenery and 1 ofatthi- 
nery were good; but it was not Very ju¬ 
diciously dramatised; and the subject 
had been pre-occupied and exhausted by 
Minor Theatres. It was performed four 
nights. 


PHO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

Feb. 20. Vice Admiral Sir G. Martin to 
be a Knight Grand Crusts of the Order of the 
Bath i and Mr. K. Donkin, jun. Hanoverian 
Consul at Mount’s Bay, co. Cornwall. 

Feb. 24. Marquis of Graham sworn of 
tbe Privy Council j and Sir R. Brownrigg 
and Sir G. Martin invested with the en¬ 
signs ef Knights Graud Cross of the Order 
of the Bath ; and A. Wood. esq. Knight 
Commander of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George of tbe Ionian Islands 
Knighted. 

Feb. 27. Johu Webb, esq. Director Ge¬ 
neral of tbe Ordnance Medical Depart* 
ment at Woolwich, Knighted. 

March3. 44th Foot—Lieut. Col. G. 7’. 
Napier, from the 3d Foot Guards, to be 
Lieut. Col. vice Sir G. H. F. Berkeley, 
who exchange!,. 

March 10. Lord F. Paulett, a Page of 
Honour, v. A. R. Wellesley, esq. promoted. 

March 13. Rt. Hon. Francis Earl of 
Wemyss, to be Lieutenant aud Sheriff 
Principal of the Shire of Peebles. 

March 24. This Gazette contains a 
Proclamation, giving legal currency to 
the new Silver Coinage j and an Order 
in Council for continuing in force, until 
further orders, the provisions of the />8th 
George HI. with regard to the Import and 
Export Tiade of the Port of Si. Andrew’s, 
New Brunswick, with any Poieign Stale in 
amity with his Majesty. It further noti¬ 
fies, that A. Caldecot, esq. of the Lodge, 
Rugby, has been appointed Sheriff of 
Warwickshire, in the loom of W. Wither¬ 
ing, esq. of tbe Larches. 


Members returned to Parliament. 
Feb. 27. Ncxo Ross —F. Leigh, esq. of 
Rcsegarland, co. Wexford, vice Carroll, 
Cbiltern Hundreds. 

Plympton Rarle —W. G. Patton, esq. of 
Watford-place, Herts, v. Uosweii^Chiltern 
Hundreds. 


Dumbarton—J. Buchanan, esq. of Ar- 
doeh, vice Colquhoun, dec. 


Ecclesiastical Preferments. 

Rev. Samuel Butler, D. D. Head Master 
of Shrewsbury School, to the Archdea¬ 
conry of Derby. 

Rev. Dr. Lawrence Gardener, St. Phil¬ 
lip’s R. Birmingham. 

Rev. William Henry Galfidcrs Mann, 
B. A. Bowdon V. Cheshire. 

Rev. J. Mayo, M. A. Ozleworth R. 
■Gloucestershire^ 

Rev. Henry Wm. Rous Birch, Yoxford 
V. and Bcdtield R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Sterling Moseley Westhorp, Sib on 
V. wiili Peasenhall Chap. Suffolk. 

Rev. Frederick Cwsellis, M. A. Fin- 
grinlioe V. Essex. 

Rev. J. Townsend, Taunton St. James’s 
Curacy, -Somersetshire, vice Luxton, dec. 

Rev. W. Jennings, Baydon Chapelry, 
Wilts. 

Rev. Matthew Barnett, North Willing¬ 
ham V. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. C. Musgrove, A. M. Whitkirk V. 
Yorkshire. 

The Rev. Charles Goddard, of Christ 
College, Archdeacon and Prebendary of 
the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, and one 
of his Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary, ap¬ 
pointed to the Degree of M. A. by Decree 
of Convocation. 


Civil Promotions. 

Rev. R, R. Bloxham, B. A. (of Worces¬ 
ter College, Oxforiiy, Master of Gmlsbo- 
rough School, Northamptonshire. 

Rev. J. T. Law (son of the Bishop of 
Chester) Master of St. John’s Hospital, 
Lichfield. 

Rev. Mr. Sisson**, Head Master, and the 
Rev. Richard Thomas, Under Master, of 
Lincoln Free Grammar School. 

Rev. Richard Porte*} Master of Chapter 
Grammar School, Bristol. 


BIRTHS. 


Feb. 41. In Berkeley square, Lady 
Harriet Paget, a daughter. — At Dover, 
the wife of Capt. Duncan Grant, Royal 
Artillery, a son.—28. The Lady of Sir 
Compton Domville, bart. M. P. a son. 

March 3. At Hopetouo House, the 
CwioteM of Hopetoun. a son.—4- At Eagle- 
hurst, tbe Countess of Cavan, a daughter. 
—6. In Lower Brook-street, the Countess 
Gent. Mag. March, 1821, 

II 


of Compton, a son.—8. In Pall-mall, Lady 
Fitzroy Somerset, a son.—10. In Stratton- 
street. Lady Jane Peel, a daughter.—At 
thw White Lodge, Richmond Park, the 
Lady of Hou. and Rev. George Pellew, a 
daughter.—16. In George-street, Haoover- 
square. Lady Copley, a daughter.—18. 
At Kensington, the Lady of H. J. De 
Costa, a sou. 

MAR- 
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July 15. At Calcutta, Thomas Bridges, 
esq. Commander of tho Caledonia, to Ma¬ 
rianne, daughter of late C. Allen, esq. 
surgeon, Market IlarborouKh. 

Feb. 8. At Aberdeen, Thomas Lums- 
den, esq. of E. I. Company’s Military Ser¬ 
vice, to dau. of J. Burnett, esq. of Ebick. 

13. Uev. K. G. Juston, to Lettice Jane, 
daughter of the late James Torre, esq. of 
Snydale Hall, Yorkshire. 

George Wm. Sanders, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, barrister, to Geoigiana Frances, dau. 
of Thomas Griffiths, esq. of Pall mall. 

15. At Paris, Hugh O’Connor, esq. of 
Mnuntjoy - square, Dublin, to Winifred, 
daughter of Charles Browne Mostyn, esq. 
of Kiddiogton, Oxfordshire. 

Rev. James Venables, of Buckland 
Newton, Dorset, to„ Alary Caiolme, dau. 
of the late J. Lewis, esq. 

Rev. Lynch Burroughs, of OtHcy Place, 
Herts, toAIiss Anne Dickie,of Brandsbury, 
Middlesex. 

lG. Rev. John Harvey Ashworth, to 
Mary, daughter of the late Thomas Hip- 
pon Vavasour, esq. of Rochdale. 

19. Lieut.-co>. Eusor, of the Armagh 
Militia, to Jane, daughter of John Parsons, 
esq. M. P„ for King’s County. 

20. Alex. James Mure, esq. of Inner 
Temple, to relict of late W. Markham, 
esq. of Becca, Yorkshire. 

21. Thomas Bolton, esq. nephew and 
heir presumptive to Karl Nel-oti, to dau. 
of late John Maurice Eyre, esq of Land- 
ford House, Wiltshire. 

At Bridport, Bowden Gundtv, esq. to 
Caroline, dau. of late Joseph Di.wne, esq. 

22. Rev, Q. R. Mountain, Vicar of 
North Kelsey, and son of Bishop of Que¬ 
bec, to Katherine, dau. of late T. Hmch- 
liff, esq. of Mitchain. 

27. F. Phillippe Hopper, esq. of Thistle 
Grove, Fulham-green, to Rhoda Anne, dau. 
of Charles Griffith, e«q. of Knightsbridge 
Green; the former marriage of R. A. 
having been adjudged void. 

At Paris, Capt. Peacocke, R. N. to 
Martha Louisa, dau. of the late G. Dacre, 
esq. of Marwell House, Hants. 

G. Wilkins, esq. of Ileywood Hall, St. 
George’s, Somerset, to Einina Juliana, 
daughter of G. Robinson, esq. of Baker- 
street, Portman-squarc. 

Lately. C. D. O. Jephson, esq. of 
Mallow Castle, to Katherine Cecilia Jane, 
dau. of late W. Franks, esq. of Carrig, 
both in co. Cork. 

Rev. M« Moore (nephew of Lord Bran¬ 
don), to widow of Kev. Mr. Leader, Cork. 

Capt. Andrew King, R- N. to Mary, 
dau. of Charles Lewin, esq. both of St. 
Alban’s. 


James, son of Rev. Gerald Fitzgerald, 
D. D. (late Vice Provost of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin), and nephew of the Bp. of 
Limerick, to Miss King, of North Pether- 
ton, Somersetshire. 

Match 1. At Battersea, John Church, 
esq. to Margaret, only child of late Peter 
Francis Bourgeois, esq.Merchant, London. 

Thomas Smith, esq. of Russell-square, 
to Miss Addison, of Hornby Hous£, Lan¬ 
caster. 

Sir H. Pyam, K. T. S. C. B. to Cecilia, 
daq. of late James Jackson, esq. Petersham. 

At Aberdeen, the Rev. Patrick Cheyne, 
to Eliza, dau. of late John Annand, esq. 
•of Belmont. 

Rev. Win. Shove Chalk, of Barton, 
Beds, to Eliza, dau. of T. Gregory, 
Vicar of Henlow. 

3. At Limeiick, Lieut.-col. Stratton, 
to lion. Catharine Jane Massy, eldest 
dau. of late Lord Clarina. 

6. Francis, eldest son of Francis Glan- 
ville, esq. of Calchfrench, Cornwall, to 
Amabel, dau. ot Rt. lion. Reginald Pole 
Careiv. 

Capt. W. Cowper Coles* Royal Lancers, 
to dan. of late G. Butler,esq. Downe, Kent. 

Arthur l.atham, esq. to Susanna ; and 
John Willis, esq. to Eliza, daughters of 
Geoige Roach, esq, of Kverton, near Li¬ 
verpool, formerly of Lisbon. 

10. Lieut.-col. James Johnstone Coch¬ 
rane, 3d Guards, to Charlotte, daughter 
of J. WiJtshiie, esq. of Shockcrwick House. 

Swynfen Jervis, esq. of Darlaston Hall, 
.Sraffordshiie, to Jane, dau. of P. N. Ro¬ 
berts, esq. of Esher. 

Wm. Ilodsoll, jun. esq. of South Ash, 
to Amelia, dau. of late W. Keitel, esq. of 
Wateringbury, both in Kent. 

14. Lieut. Robert Barker, R. N. to 
Alartha, sister of Charles Hamilton, esq. 
of Sudbury Grove. 

13. S. Burr, esq. of Luton, Bedford¬ 
shire, to Aliss Richardson, of Craven-street. 

17. Rev. James Collins, Rector of 
Thorp Abborts, to Marianne, dau, of late 
Keene Z. Stables,esq. Broad Green Lodge. 

Robert Langford, esq. of Gower-street, 
to Harriet Isabella, dau. of Henry llansou 
Simpson, esq. of Bath. 

George Stephen, esq. of Broail-strcet- 
htnldinga (son of the Afaster in Chancery), 
to Henrietta, dau. of late Rev. W. Ra- 
venscroft, Prebendary of Rashaikin anil 
Rector of Finvoy, of Antrim. 

19. John, son of John Fraser, .esq. of 
Achnagairn, to Caroline, dau. of the tAte 
Thomas Malton, esq. 

Wm. Hanbury Jones, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, to Sarah, dau. of Edward Whitaker, 
esq. of Bampton, Oxfordshire. 

OBITUARY. 
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A. Memoir of tub late Right Hon. Wilbramam, Earl of Dysart ; 


Wii'ii Bioghafiik'al Notices of tup. 

Helmingham, in the 

March 9- At Ham House, Surrey, in 
the 82d year of his age, the Right Hon. 
Wilbrabam Toliemache, Earl of Dysart, 
and Baron Huntingtour, of the kingdom 
of Scotland, a Baronet, and High Stew¬ 
ard of the Borough of Ipswich. 

His Lordship w;e born Oct. 21, 1739, 
and inherited the estates of his mater¬ 
nal ancestors the Wilbrahams of Wood- 
hey in Cheshire. At an early age he 
was appointed an officer in the Royal * 
Navy, which service he soon relinquish¬ 
ed, and entered into the Army. In 1"60 
he was promoted to a company in the 
106 th regiment of Foot, which he re¬ 
tained until the reduction of that regi¬ 
ment in 1763. In 1765 he exchanged 
his half-pay for a company in the 6th 
regiment of Foot, and was Major of that 
regiment when he quitted the Army, in 
1775. In 1768 he stood a severe con¬ 
test for the representation of the Bo¬ 
rough of Ipswich, in which, however, he 
was unsuccessful. Oil a vacancy, in 
1771, he was chosen a burgess of the 
town of Northampton; and re-chosen 
at the general election in 1774. In 
1780 , he was elected a burgess of the 
Borough of Leekrard ; and served the 
oflice of High Sheriff for the County 
Palatine of Chester, in 1785. hi the 
death of his brother Lionel, the fourth 
Earl of Dysart, Feb, 22, 1799, he suc¬ 
ceeded him in the Earldom, and, in 
1 H!Ui, the gallant Lord Viscount Nel¬ 
son, in the High Stewardship of the 
Borough of Ipswich. 

During the latter years of his Lord¬ 
ship’s life, he withdrew from all politi¬ 
cal concerns; mingled seldom in pro¬ 
miscuous company ; and was rarely or 
ever seen in public, and what is called 
fashionable life. He chiefly divided his 
time between the mansions of Ham, in 
Surrey, of Helmingham in Suffolk, and 
of the beautiful marine villa of Steephill 
in the Isle of Wight. At each of these 
places he resided in a retired, yet dig¬ 
nified manner, exercising alt the bounty 
of old English hospitality, and indulging 
himself in extensive acts and'distribu¬ 
tions of charity. In these retreats, he 
pasted bis time in what the world calls 
solitude 1- but the calm and sequestered 
shades of Helmingham j the mild beau¬ 
ties of the gardens at Ham; and the 
grand and romantic scenery of Steep- 


antien r Family of Tollf.maciie, of 
County of Suffolk. 

hill, had charms sufficiently attractive 
to rivet his attention, and to recreate 
his hours. Here also be had not only 
his books and his paintings about biin, 
but an hospitable and a noble table, at 
which all who were honoured with his 
acquaintance or friendship, were receiv¬ 
ed with attention, and entertained with 
the heartiest welcome, llis proficiency 
in drawing, painting, and the fine arts, 
was considerable; and to the advance¬ 
ment and interests' of Science, which 
formed, indeed, the chief solace of his 
leisure hours, he paid mo inconsiderable 
attention. His Lordship’s manners were 
highly polished, and of the old school; 
his conversation instructive; his mind 
well-informed ; his judgment sound; 
and his principles inflexible and honour¬ 
able. To the late Countess he was con¬ 
spicuous in his attachment; and to the 
close of his life cherished the memory of 
her many great and amiable virtues with 
a singular and unalterable affection. To 
liis servants and dependents he was a 
humane and generous,—nay, a noble 
master; and to his tenants the best and 
most liberal of landlords. His loss, 
therefore, will be severely felt by these, 
as well as by the poor of his immediate 
neighbourhood, in relieving the wants 
of whom he was a most assiduous yet 
unostentatious benefactor. 

11 is Lordship married, Feb. 4, 1773, 
Anna Maria, the eldest daughter of Da¬ 
vid Lewis, of Malvern Hall, in the 
county of Warwick, esq. (the sister of 
his brother’s wife, flie present Countess 
Dowager of Dysart), who died at Ham 
House, Sept. 14, 1804, in the 59th year 
of her age, and was buried with great 
pomp in the vault of his Lordship’s an¬ 
cestors at Helmingham. Her character 
is thus elegantly delineated on her Mo¬ 
nument in the Church of that parish : 

“ Her death was lamented and re¬ 
gretted by all, and particularly by her 
afflicted and disconsolate husband, who 
erected this Monument as a mark, faint 
as it is, of bis grief and affection ; and 
to perpetuate the memory of the most 
excellent of women. Religion, virtue, 
worth, benevolence, charity, beauty, and 
innocence, all these she possessed in an 
eminent degree ; and her loss was irre¬ 
parable to her husband, to her relations, 
and to her friend*.” 

Come, 
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Come, Virgins! ere in equal hands ye 
join, [shrine; 

Come first, and offer at her sacred 
Pray that your vows, like her’s, may he 
return’d, [mourn’d.” 

So lov’d when living, ami when dead so 

By the decease of his Lordship, the 
very antient and highly respectable fa¬ 
mily of Tollemache has become extinct 
in the male line,—a family which has 
flourished in the greatest repute, 'and in 
an uninterrupted male succession in the 
county of Suffolk, from the arrival of 
the Saxons in this kingdom to the pre¬ 
sent time; a period of more than 1300 
years. 

Of a family of such high antiquity and 
distinction, and which Itas borne so con¬ 
spicuous a part in the annals and his¬ 
tory of the County, 1 the Reader of this 
Memoir will surely pardon me, if 1 in¬ 
dulge myself in giving a slight account. 
With the native of Suffolk, indeed, so 
long familiarized with the race, it can¬ 
not fail of interest; for who is there, I 
will ask, sincerely attached to his coun¬ 
ty, who does not, whilst he peruses these 
“ records of Ancestry,” regret the ex¬ 
tinction of the name of Tollemachf. ? 

“ His saltern accumulem donis, ct fun- 
gar inani 
Munere.” 

The family of Talmasb, Tollmasli, 
Taliemache, Tollemache, or Toedinag 
(as it is spelt in Domesday Book), was 
possessed of lands at Bentley, in the 
hundred of Samford in Suffolk, long be¬ 
fore the Norman Conquest, where, till 
very lately, was to be seen in the old 
manor house, the following Ir seription : 

“ When W'illiam the Conqueror reign’d 
with great fame, 

Bentley was my seat and Tollemache 
was my name.” 

Hugh Talmache, who subscribed the 
Charter sans date (about the reign of 
King Stephen) of John de St. John, 
made to Eve, the first abbess of God- 
stow, in Oxfordshire, is perhaps the first 
of the family now on record. He took, 
in his old age, the habits of a monk at 
Gloucester, and gave to that monastery 
a moiety of his town of Hampton, which 
Peter , hisson, confirmed in the time of 
Hamlin, the abbot. William Talmache 
gave lands in Bpntley and Dudness to 
the Priory of Ipswich, which were con¬ 


firmed in the reign of King John. In 
the 25th of Edward I. Sir Hugh de Tal¬ 
mache held of the Crown the manor of 
Bentley, and the fourth part of the vil¬ 
lage of Akcton, in the hundred of Ba- 
berg, by Knight’s service. In the 29th 
of the same Monarch, William and John 
Taliemache had summons to attend the 
King at Berwick-upon-Tweed, previously 
to his expedition into Scotland. This 
John took the Black Cross; and his 
arms are now remaining in the Minster 
of York. Sir Lionel Taliemache, of 
Bentley, flourished in the reigu of 
Henry VI. and Edward IV. lie mar¬ 
ried the heiress of-Ilelmingham, 

of" Heliningham, in this county, by 
which alliance he acquired that inherit¬ 
ance, which is still tlie capital mansion 
of the family, ills son, John , was the 
lather of Lionel, who a s High Sheriff 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, the 4th of Henry 
VIII. 1512. In the 38th of that Mo¬ 
narch, 1546, the King granted him the 
manor-of Wansden, with the Rectory 
thereof ; the manor and Rectory of Le 
Church Hey ; and the manors of Bury- 
hall, Wyllows, and Overhall, to hold of 
the Crown by knight’s service. His 
son, Lionel , was knighted, and was 
High Sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk in 
1567. In 1561, Queen Elizabeth ho¬ 
noured Ilelmingham with her presence, 
and remained there five days, Aug. 14, 
15, 16, 17, and 18. Here she was en¬ 
tertained with great splendour and 
sumptuous hospitality; and during her 
visit stood godmother to Sir Lionel’s 
son, and presented his mother with a 
lute, which is still preserved in the fa¬ 
mily. He married Dorothy, the daugh¬ 
ter of Richard Lord Wentworth, of Net- 
tleshead, and was the father of Sir Lio¬ 
nel, who was High Sheriff of Norfolk 
and Suffolk in 15,93. He was knighted 
also, and married Susanna, the daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Ambrose Jermyn, of Rush- 
brook, knt. His soil. Sir Lionel, was 
High Sheriff of Suffolk in 1609, and was 
advanced to the dignity of a Baronet at 
the first institution of that order, in 
16 M, being the twelfth in order of pre¬ 
cedency, In 1617, he was again High 
Sheriff of Suffolk ; and married Cathe¬ 
rine, the daughter of Thomas Lord 
f’romwell, by Mary his wife, the daugh¬ 
ter of John, Marquis of Winchester. 
He was succeeded in title and estate by 
bis son Sir Lionel *, knt. and hart, who 


* Betham, in his “ Baronetage,” vol. V. App. p. 76, makes a most unaccount¬ 
able mistake in his Life of tins Sir Lionel. He states, that he “ was found dead in 
his tent at Tilbury Camp, Sept. 16, 1640, at. 49, where he went with the Suffolk 
Knights to oppose the Armada.” Now the Camp at Tilbury was formed hi 1588, 
lung before Sir Lionel was born. Neither will this historical anecdote apply to the 

grandfather 
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lived in great honour and esteem in the 
county. lie was one of the burgesses 
of Oxford in the 18th. of James I. and 
the 3d of Charles f. He married Eliza* 
belli, the daughter of John Lind btan- 
hope of Harrington, and was succeeded 
by his sou. Sir Lionel . who married Eli¬ 
zabeth (afterwards the second wife of 
John Maitland, Duke of Lauderdale), 
the daughter and heiress of -William 
Murray, the first Earl of Dysart. His 
son. Sir Lionel , the fourth Birouet, on 
the death of his mother in 16.96, became, 
by tfie laws of Scotland, the second Eaiil 
of Dysart. During her life-time, he 
enjoyed the title of Jlaron lliintingtuur, 
and was elected a burgess of Oxford in 
1678, and again in 1683. He was chosen 
a Knight of the Shire for the County of 
Suffolk, in 1698 ; and re-chosen in 17Jo 
ami 1701. On tha accession of tjueeu 
Anne, he was offered the patent of a 
Barony of England, which he declined ; 
and was a fourth time elected a Knight 
ot the Shire for the County, in the first 
Parliament of her Majesty, in 1702. He 
was re-chosen in 1703 * and 1707 ; but, 
in consequence of the Act of Union be¬ 
tween the two kingdoms, being no 
longer a commoner of Great Britain, a 
new writ was ordered Nov. 10, 1707. 
He married, iu 1680, Grace, the eldest 
daughter and coheir, with her sister 
Mary (the wife of Richard Newport, Carl 
of Bradford), of Sir Thomas ll'ilbraham 
of Woodhey, in the county palatine of 
Chester, hart, by Elizabeth, the only 
daughter and heir of Edward Mitfnn, of 
Weston under Lyziard, in the county of 
Stafford, esq. By this alliance, the fa¬ 
mily of Tolleniache became possessed of 
the seat of Woodhey and the Cheshire 
estates. He was Lord Lieutenant, Cus- 
tos Rutulornni, and Vice Admiral of the 
County of Suffolk ; anil also High Stew¬ 
ard of the Borough of Ipswich, to which 
situation he was appointed in 1703- The 
second brother ot this Earl was 'Thomas 
Tollemache , a gallant and distinguished 


officer in the Army, llis talents and 
education were improved by travel, in 
which he spent several years ; and after 
he entered the Army, he. distinguished 
himself so much by skill and bravery, as 
to attain the rank of Lieutenant Gene- 
tal. He was appointed Colonel of the 
Coldstream Regiment of Guards, and 
exerted himself with uncommon bravery 
at the passagfe over the Shannon, the 
taking «f Athlone, -mu! in the battle of 
Aghriti. He attetiucd King William to 
Flanders, and at the battle of Luxem¬ 
bourg brought off the English Foot with 
pruderre, resolution, anil success. But 
in I6‘93, in the unfortunate attempt to 
destroy the harbour of Brest, he was 
shot iu the thigh, and died of the wound 
in a few days. Bp. Burnet represents 
him as a brave and generous man, and 
an excellent officer; and Dr. Brady says, 
that lie was “ singularly remarkable for 
all the accomplishments of a gentleman : 
his conversation familiar and engaging ; 
his wit lively and penetrating; his judg¬ 
ment solid and discerning; and all these 
adorned with a graceful person, a cheer¬ 
ful aspect, and an inviting air. And, if 
we consider him as a soldier, he was vi¬ 
gorous and active ; surprisingly brave in 
the most dangerous emergencies, and 
eagerly catching at all opportunities, in 
which he might signalize his courage, 
without forfeiting Ins judgment. In 
short, he may justly he characterized 
under the titles of a complete gentle¬ 
man, a zealous lover of his country, and 
an excellent General.” He was a firm 
fiicnd and supporter of the glorious Re¬ 
volution, and of the best interests of the 
kingdom. A fine engraving of him by 
Honbrakeu is in the Collection of Birch's 
Illustrious Characters. 

The Flat] deceased Feb. 3, 17*6 ; and 
on his monument at Ilelminghaui is the 
following eulogiiyn : “ In Parliament he 
distinguished himself with no less wis¬ 
dom than eloquence, being much for the 
prerogative ot the Crown, and ever for 


grandtaiher of this Sir Lionel, as he was living in 1601 -, unless the Camp at Tilbury 
was kept up long after the defeat of the Armada. In pointing out this trror,— 
this lapsus calami, 1 cannot refrain Irom acknowledging my obligations, ami pay¬ 
ing my tribute of praise to the merits of that excellent work,—a work which dis¬ 
plays an uncommon industry, and a general correctness, as well as the most inde¬ 
fatigable labour, in the dry, difiicult, and toilsome science ol Genealogy ;—a work 
which was compiled, not iu a place where immediate access could be had to buoks 
of reference, in order to settle a doubtful date , or correct an erroneous transcript ; 
but in a retired and sequestered village, remote both from public libraries and from 
oral Communication; amid the vexatious toil of a village school, and the intervals 
of •ministerial avocations. And what has been the reward?— Proh pudor! a 
country curacy l 

* This election was sharply contested. Lord Dysart was the second on the poll, 
and had 2877 votes ; Sir Robert Davers, hart. 2883 ; Sir Dudley Cullum, hart. 
2586j and Sir Samuel Barnardiston, hart. 2310. 

the 
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the liberty of his country; so as to speak 
and vote for keeping; up an equal poise 
between both, according to our happy 
established Constitution ; which vigi¬ 
lant attention, and steady attachment 
to the real welfare and true interest of 
it, as well in time of peace as when at 
war with the common enemy of his na¬ 
tion, gained him the public acknowledg¬ 
ment, as well as the just approbation of 
bis constituents." He was succeeded 
by his grandson Lionel, the third Karl, 
who was created a Knight Companion 
of the most antient and most noble Or¬ 
der of the Thistle, in 1743. He married 
in 1731, Lady Grace Carteret, the eldest 
daughter of John, the first Earl of Gran¬ 
ville, by whom he had fourteen children.' 
In 1729, he was elected High Steward 
of the Borough of Ips.wich. His Lord- 
ship died in 1770, and was succeeded by 
his son Lionel, the fourth Earl, who 
married, first, Oct.*2, 1760, Charlotte, 
one of the daughters of the Hon, Sir 
Robert Walpole, K. B. a son of Robert, 
the first Earl of Orford, and sister of her 
R. 11. the Duchess of Gloucester; she 
died without issue at Ham House, Sept. 
5, 1789 : and secondly, April 29, 1791, 
Magdalene, the daughterot David Lewis, 
of Malvern Hall, in the county of War¬ 
wick, esq. who is now living, and uni¬ 
versally respected; hut by whom he had 
no issue. It was reported of this Lord 
that he returned the following answer 
to his Majesty’s most gracious intima¬ 
tion of his intention to take a breakfast 
at Petersham : “ Whenever my bouse 
becomes a public spectacle, his Majesty 
shall certainly have the first vcw.” 

His Lordship living at Ham House, 
I'eb.22, 1799. in the 63d jear c. his age, 
was buried with great funeral pomp at 
lielminghatn, and was succe ■ led in the 
honours and estate*, by Ins brother IVil- 
bralutm, the late and filth Earl of Dy- 
sart. 

The premature fate* of the late Lord’s 
three brothers was most melancholy and 
unfortunate; and is pathetically alluded 
to in the elegant inscription which com¬ 
memorates the decease of Lionel Robert 
Tolletnache, the only son of one of them, 
(viz. the Hon. John Tollemache), an En¬ 
sign in the 1st regiment of Guards; who, 
accompanying his regiment tu Flanders, 
on the breaking out of the late war with 


France, was killed by the bursting of a 
shell before Valenciennes, July 14, 1793, 
in an assault made previously to the 
surrender of that tewn. 

“Ilis death was the more unfortu¬ 
nate, as he was the only British officer 
killed on that occasion. He was a youth 
of uncommon promise; but to his family 
his loss was irreparable 1 for, by that fa¬ 
tal event, it became extinct in the male 
line. But the name op Tollemache 
has been unfortunate! The father and 
two uncles of this valiant youth, like 
himself, lost their lives prematurely, in 
the service of their country. His uncle , 
the Hon. George Tolletnache, was killed 
by falling from the mast-head of the 
Modi ste man-of-war, at sea ; his father, 
the Hon. John 'tollemache*, was killed 
in a duel at New Vork ; and another of 
his uncles, the lion. William Tollemache , 
was lost in the Rejmlse frigate in a hur¬ 
ricane, in the Atlantic Ocean. So many 
instances of disaster are rarely to be 
met with in the same family.” 

By the laws of Scotland, Lady Louisa 
Manners, his Lordship’s surviving sister, 
succeeds, as the elder branch, to the 
titles. She was born in 1745, and mar¬ 
ried, in August 1765, John Manners ot 
Grantham Grange, in the county of Lin¬ 
coln, c*-q. a natural son of Lord William 
Manners, the second sou of the second 
Duke of Rutland, and who died Sepr. 
22, 1792. By him she has issue three 
sons and four daughters ; the eldest of 
whom, .Sir jyiltium Manners, of Buck¬ 
minster, in the county of Leicester, was 
created a Baronet, Jan, 5, 1793; and in 
1790, married Catherine, the third aud 
youngest daughter of Francis Grey, of 
Lcliena, in the county of Cork, the au¬ 
thoress of a Volume of Poems; and by 
her has issue four sons and five daugh¬ 
ters. 

The younger branch of the family are 
the issue of his Lordship’s youngest sis¬ 
ter Lady Jane, who married, first, the 
23d of Oct. 1771, John Delap Halliday, 
of Castlemains, in the Stewartry of Kir¬ 
cudbright, and of the Leasowcs (Shen- 
stoue’s) in Shropshire, and who by liiin 
had issue John Halliday, esq. Admiral of 
the Royal Navy, who married July 28, 
1797, Lady Elizabeth Stratford, the eld¬ 
est daughter of John, Earl of Aldbo- 
rough, by whom he has a numerous is- 


♦ The quarrel originated in a Sonnet, written by Capt. Pennington, of the 
Guards, which Captain Tollemache considered as reflecting on the supposed wit of 
his Lady. After firing a brace of pistols each, without effect, they drew their 
swords. Capt. Tollemache was run through the heart, and Capt. Pennington re¬ 
ceived seven wounds so severe, that his life was despaired of for some time after. 
Capt. Tollcmache’s Lady was Lady Bridget Henley, the daughter of Robert, the 
first Earl of Northmgton, ami relict of the Hon. George Fox Lane. 


sue ; 
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sue; William, who died in 180G; Fran¬ 
cis, a Captain in the Royal Navy ; and 
Charlotte, married to llenry Wolseley, 
esq. the third son of Sir William Wolse- 
ley, of Wolseley in Staffordshire, bart. 
At his death. Lady Jane married, se¬ 
condly, March 4, 1802, George D- Ferry, 
esq. and died the 28th of Aug. following. 

The descent through the female line 
of this antient family is as follows, viz.: 
Hclmingham , Lowth, Jtrice, Wentworth, 
Jermyn , Cromwell , Stanhope , Murray , 
Willmnham, Carteret , and Clutterbuck. 

Titles.—Earl of Dysart, Baron Hunl- 
ingtour of the kingdom of Scotland, 
and a Baronet of England. . 

Creations.—A Baronet of England, at 
the first institution of that dignity. May 
22, 1G11 j Earl of Dysart in the county* 
of Fife, and Lord Hurilingtour in the 
county of Perth, by patent, dated .it Ox¬ 
ford, Aug. 3, lfi-13 j and by a new patent, 
with the former precedency, dated at 
Whitehall, Deo. /», 1070, to Elizabeth, 
Countess of Dysart, in these terms, viz.: 
fe Ac cjus proli, qui per earn noniinabittir 
et dignabilur lucres ad succedenduin et 
dieto titulo et dignitati, scripto et no- 
niinationc, per earn quovis tempore cjus 
vita 1 subseribenda, ae inrredibus ex. cor- 
pore dicli prolis (natu-maxima onmi- 
modo suecedcn. absque divisione si ine- 
rit feniella), quibus defieientilms, et si 
nulla tabs nominatio facta luerit, vt-1 
postquam fuerit, per earn retract abitur, 
tunc in eo easu ilicta* C'oinitissa; Inere- 
dihus qilibuseunque, natu-maxiina omnt 
suceedcn. absque divisione.” 

Arms of Murray.—Azure, an imperial 
crown Or, between three stars Argent, 
within a double treasure, flowered and 
counterflowered of the second.—Crest : 
A mermaid holding a mirror in her right 
hand, anti in her left a comb, all pioper. 
—Supporters : Two lions Gules, collared 
Azure, charged with three stars Argent. 
—Motto : Tout Prc\t. 

Arms of ToUemarhe.—Argent, a fret 
Sable. — Crest : A horse’s head rouped 
Argent, between two wings erect Or.— 
Supporters: Two antelopes proper, at¬ 
tired and unguled Or.—Motto: Conjido, 
Conquiesco. 

The chief seats of the family are Hel- 
mingham in Suffolk, about six miles ftoni 
Ipswich, a quadrangular structure, with 
a court-yard in tlie centre, built about 
the time of Henry VIII. It contains 
some fine paintings, and many antient 
and highly curious portraits ; a good li¬ 
brary! chiefly of early printed books, and 
a considerable collection of old armour. 
The boulse, completely surrounded by a 
moat filled with water, is approached by 
two draw-bridges, which still continue to 
be drawn up every night. The park. 


Baroness Dunaily. 

comprehending 400 acres, contains some 
of the finest oak trees in the county'. 
The Church, which adjoins the park, 
contains many splendid memorials of 
the Tollemache family. 

Ham llou.\e, in the parish of Peter¬ 
sham, in the county of Surrey, was first 
erected by Sir Thomas Vavasor, and 
came in 1(151 into the possession of Sir 
Lionel Tollemache, bart. After his 
death it underwent great alterations, 
and many additions ivci» made to it by 
his widow ; but it is said to have been 
finished at a very great expense in the 
taste of that time by Charles If. Here, 
as it is reported, the Cabal held their 
meetings. Tbt^ ceilings are painted by 
Verrio, and the apartments ornamented 
with massy magnificence. The furni¬ 
ture is very rich ; the very bellows and 
brushes in some ot the rooms being of 
solid silver, or of silver iillagree. In the 
centre of the house is a large hall, sur¬ 
rounded with an open gallery. The ba¬ 
lustrades of the grand staircase, which 
is remarkably spacious and substantial, 
are of walnut-tree, and ornamented with 
military trophies. On the West side of 
the house is a gallery, nun-ty-two feet in 
length, hung with portraits. This man¬ 
sion contains many line paintings by the 
old and modern masters, among which 
the works of Vandtvehlt, Wouvermans, 
Cornelius Jansen, Sir Peter Lely, Van¬ 
dyke, lloskin, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
are conspicuous. 

Steephill , in the Isle ol M ight, a beau¬ 
tiful niaiiue villa, was built by the late 
Hans Stanley, esq. when Governor of the 
Isle. It stands on one of those dismem¬ 
bered rocks which are frequent here, 
nearly half way down between the base 
of (lie precipice and the sea j and though 
small, is fitted up with great elegance. 
Some beautiful s«yi-pieees by Vandet- 
vehlt ornament the interior. The cliff-, 
which are here covered with shrubs and 
cuppice wood, afford a fine and um¬ 
brageous canopy over the walks that 
have been formed beneath. The grounds 
are laid out with great taste. 

The mansion of Woodhey , in Cheshire, 
is now converted into a farm-house. 

Jpsu’ith, March 14. J. F. 

Baroness Dunalley. 

Lately. Died at Bath, the Right Hon. 
Catherine Baroness Dunalley. Her La¬ 
dyship was the second daughter and co¬ 
heiress of Francis Sadleir, esq. of Sope- 
well Hall, co. Tipperary (lineally de¬ 
scended from the eminent statesman, 
Sir Ralph Sadleir, knt. banneret); mar¬ 
ried, first, John Bury, esq. nephew and 
heir of Charles Moore, Earl of Charle- 
ville, by whom she had issue Charles 

William 
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William Bury, in whose person the Earl¬ 
dom of Churleville has been revived ; 
secondly, Jan. 6, 1766, Henry Priliic, 
Lord Dunalley, by whom she had issue 
Henry, the present Baron, and the Hon. 
Francis Aldborough Prittie, M. 1*. 

VlSCOUN r ClIETW’YNO. 

Feb. 27. In Bolton-row, the Right 
Hon. Richard Chetwynd, Viscount Chet¬ 
wynd, of Beerhaveu, co. Cork, and Ba¬ 
ron of Rathdownc, co. Dublin. Tin* fa¬ 
mily is of great antiquity in the county 
of Salop, taking their surname from 
Chetwynd in that county; and was en¬ 
nobled in 1717.—The iate Viscount was 
born Sept. 29, i T£»7 ; succeeded his fa* 
ther William, fourth Viscount Nov. 12, 
1791 ; married, duly 3<>, 17.91, Char¬ 
lotte, youngest daughter of the late Tho. 
Cartwright, of Ayno, co. Northampton, 
esq. by whom he had a numerous family. 
He is succeeded by his son Richard-Wal- 
ter, now sixth Viscount. 


Kujctok or Hr.ssr Cassel. 

Feb. 27. In consequence of an apo¬ 
plectic fit, in bis 78th year, his Serene 
and Royal Highnes-, William, Elector of 
Hesse Cassel, born June 3, 1743; mar¬ 
ried Sept. 1, 1764, Wilhelmina Carolina, 
daughter of Frederick. V. King of Den¬ 
mark ; by ahum be had issue, 1. Maria 
Duchess of Anhalt, Sept. 14, 1768; 2. 
Caroline, Duchess of Saxe Gotha, July 
11, 1771 ; 3. William, now Elector of 
Hesse, horn July 28, 1777) who married 
Feb. 13, 1797. Augusta, daughter of 
William 11. King oi Prussia, by whom 
he has issue.—The late Iilectt 1 was im¬ 
mensely rich. In his private treasury 
was found a sum of 12,000,000 francs 
in specie. Of this sum 10 millions were 
destined to be sent to M. Hothsciiild, at 
Franchfort, to be en ployed lor the se¬ 
cond loan negotiated by that hanker on 
account of Austria. 


Sm C. W. Rouse Bouohton, Bart. 

Feb. 28. In Devonshire Place, Sir 
Charles William Rouse Boughton, hart. 
He was the sixth child of Shuckburgh 
Boughton, esq. eldest surviving son of 
Sir Wm. Boughton, four.li Baronet, by 
his second marriage with Catharine, 
daughter of Sir Charles Shuckburgh, 
bart. He succeeded his brother Sir 
Edward, the eighth Baronet, in Jan. 
1794; as Sir Edward did his second 
cousin Sir Theodosius Edward Anncsley 
Boughton, i*i 1780. The sudden death 
of Sir Theodosius, at Law ford Hall, 
on the 29th of Aug. 1780, then in his 
twenty-first year, floated such strong 
suspicions, that the body was taken up 


for examination, after it had been depo¬ 
sited in the family vault at New bold ; and 
in pursuance of the verdict of a Coroner’s 
Inquest, Mr. Dontdlau (who liad married 
Theodosia the sister of Sir Theodo¬ 
sius) was committed to prison at War¬ 
wick ; where he was, on the 2£>lb of 
March following, indicted for the sup¬ 
posed murder, before Mr. Justice Buller; 
was found guilty, after a trial which 
lasted 12 hours, and executed at War¬ 
wick, April 2, 1781. (See vol. L. 445; 
LJ. 156. 190. 209.) 

The late Baronet took the name and 
arms of Rouse in 1768, on succeeding to 
an estate in Worcestershire. After spend¬ 
ing much of his early life in India, he 
was elected Member for Evesham in 
'1780, and again in 1784, in which year 
he was appointed Secretary to the Board 
of Confront for India At!. : rs. In 1791 
lie was created a Baronet, by the title of 
Sir Charles William Boughton Rouse, 
of Rouse-Lench, in Worcestershire, and 
of Dowuton Hall, in Salop ; but on suc¬ 
ceeding to the family baronetage, lie re¬ 
sumed his original surname. I11 17y6 
he was elected for Bramber, but vacated 
his seat in 1799, on being appointed one 
of the Commissioners for auditing the 
public accounts. He married, in 1782, 
Catharine, only daughter and heiress of 
William Pearce Hall, of Downton Hall, 
in Salop, esq.; by whom he had issue 
Catliarine-Maria, who died in her in¬ 
fancy ; Louisa, Caroline, and Wiliiam- 
Edward. 


Georgp. Frederick Grand, Esq. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, in the 
course ol the last year, George Frederick 
Grand, Esq. This gentleman was a na¬ 
tive of Switzerland; his lather resided 
at Lausanne; and at an early age con¬ 
signed him to a cheese-factor, who re¬ 
sided at that time in Nicholas-lanc, 
Lombard-street, with whom his father 
was connected in business ; here be re¬ 
mained for some time in the capacity 
of clerk -, but not liking this avocation, 
he obtained the appointment ol a cadet, 
and proceeded to India, where he ar¬ 
rived soon after the memorable battle 
of Plassey. He served in the Army for 
seven years, and at length obtained the 
ft ik of Lieutenant; but in consequence 
of bodily infirmity (a rupture), was ob¬ 
liged to relinquish a military life, and 
turn his attention to the civil service. 
He succeeded in obtaining the situation 
of a writer, from which station he rose 
progressively to the post of Judge, Ma¬ 
gistrate, and Collector, of a dis(riet (Tir- 
hoot); with which lucrative situations 
he combined that of indigo planter. At 
this period of hi$ fortune, the affair be¬ 
tween 
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tween liia wife* and the late Sir Philip 
Francis took place, for which he brought 
an action in the Court of Justice at Cal¬ 
cutta, and obtained a verdict, awarding 
him a considerable sum for damages.— 
In a Memoir of his Life, which he pub¬ 
lished at the Cape, a lew years since, he 
gives a most circumstantial and minute 
account of the above affair, and the train 
of events that arose from it. Various 
investigations having taken place into 
the conduct of the East India Com- 
pany'8 servants, Mr. Grand was included 
amongst a number of persons who were 
displaced from office. After this adverse 
turn, be returned to Switzerland, wlfere 
lie resided for some time ; but not be¬ 
ing able to reconcile himself to his situ¬ 
ation, he made overtures to his wife for 
a reconciliation ; and, through her in¬ 
terest, obtained from Huonaparte tin- 
situation of Counsellor of State to the 
Batavian Republic at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and political adviser to the Dutch 
General Jansen, in which situation he 
was found at the capture of the (.'ape by 
General Sir David Baird. Here his pub¬ 
lic career being stopped, be was obliged 
ever after to depend on Ins relatives lor 
support. 

D EAT II S. 

Aug. 15, AT Madras, Richard Jobb, < sq. 

• 820. 1,1,. I), fait: of T.iplon-giove, 

co. Derby. 

Die. 4. At bis seat, Milbauk, co. 
Kildare, Ireland, in his 8 H'l year, 
Charles Anuesly, of Ballysax, esq. (whom 
death was slightly noticed in our las 
volume,. !>• 57 l 2J. Willi him ItsPamn r»v 
tinct the eldest bianch of the family of 
Anuesly, which had formerly enjoyed the 
rank and titles of Eail of Auglesea in Kng- 
land, and of Viscount Vaientia in Ireland. 
He possessed that highest nobility winch 
is conferred by a protiacted life of un- 
devialing rectitude, and the practice of 
all Christian virtues—these qualities sup¬ 
plied an unceasing cheerfulness of mind, 
diffusing happiness to all around 
ensuring to himself the most sincei. r .. 
soual attachment. 

Dec... At the Cape of Good Hope, VV. 
K. Rees, esq. Bengal Civil Establishment, 
Second Judge in the Courts of Suilder 
Dewaonee and Nizamut Ad aw hut. 


* She was the daughter of Monsieur 
Perde, Harbour Master of Fort Louis 
in the Isle of France; and after her di¬ 
vorce from Mr. Graud, went to France, 
was introduced to the Court of Buona¬ 
parte, and became the confidential friend 
an'd companion of the late Empress Jo¬ 
sephine. 

GsNr. Mao. Afanh, 1891. 


1821, Jan. 18. At Steeton-hall, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, in his 25th 
year, Thomas-Charles Garforth, esq. son 
of the late Thomas Garforth, esq. and 
nephew of Sir James Graham, of IMe- 
therby, co. Cumberland, bart. 

Jnn. 31. At Rome, in bis 72d year. 
Cardinal Anthony-Maria-Doria Pampbilh 

Feb. S. In Fitzgibbon-street, Mount- 
joy-square, Dublin, aged 87, A. Wor¬ 
thington, esq. late Secieiary to the Board 
of Excise. 

Feb. 10. At Caerwent, near Chepstow, 
Monition hslnrc, at the great age of 107, 
Charles King, a labourei. lie was a re- 
tn.uk ibly healthy man, and until the last 
two ytats, worked on the toad as a stone 
breaker. 

Major Jas. T. Cowper, Royal Artillery. 

Feb. 12. At Yuik, aged 68, Francis 
Constable, esq. of Button Constable and 
Wyelifle-hall. Though possess! d of an al- 
iuo-it princely income, the chit f (we may 
add, the only) enjoyment he found m riches, 
was to benefit and relieve the wants of other*. 
Hi-h,t- oltcu bet li he-aitl to hit ss and piaise 
Divine I’lovidcnec foi giving liiiii not only 
the mean', but aUo the will of sen ing his 
fellow-creatures, lie found moie difli- 
culty in lel'nsing, than many had in be¬ 
stowing a favour. Evny tab- of woe, 
from whatever distant qiinrter it eaine, 
spoke irresistibly to his heart; and many 
who knew nothing of him but Irotn his ex¬ 
tensive charities, will have lei bewail the 
loss of their common Benefactor, lit: 
looked upon him'elt in the light of it 
Steward under Divine Providence, und 
acted through life as such. Sir Thomas 
Clifford, of Tixal, eo. Stafford, bait, suc¬ 
ceeds to the properly of Button Constable 
and Wycliffe-hall. 

At Invercoe, in Glencoe, Donald Mae 
Donald, esq. 

Feb. 13. At Conihermere Abbey, in ho. 
90th year, the Hon? R. H. S. Cotton, sun 
of Loid Coiiibcrineie, by the Lady A. M. 
Cotton, sister to the Duke of Newcastle. 

Aged 6k, Mis. Birch, rdiet of Mr. Boi h, 
fanner, of Framsden, Suffolk, suiviving 
Inin only ninu weeks and four days ; wh.it 
adds to the loss of their survivois is, then 
having since Jan. 1817, followed to the 
grave, a sister, brother, brother-in-law, 
and a niece, all in the prime of life. 

At Bury St. Edmund, aged 79, John 
Walling, gent, formerly of Uactou. 

In Dean-street, Soho, Colonel Hamlet 
Wade, O.B. late of the 2d Battalion of 
Ins Majesty’s Rifle Brigade. — He had 
served in the Army 21 years. 

Feb. 14. At North Cockerington, near 
Luwth, aged 100, Mr. Jesse Foster.—-lie 
retained bis mental faculties entire till the 
day of his death, and was confined by 
illness only one day. 


Feb. 
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Feb. 15. At Eltham, aged 81, the Rev. 
Dr. Wilgress, Rector of Itawreih, Essex, 
and late Reader at the Temple Church.— 
He was formerly Fellow of Pembroke-hall, 
Camb. B.A. 1762, M. A. 1765, D.D. 1777. 

In his 67th year, Mr. Wm. Duncan, 
jeweller, one of the oldest inhabitants of 
St. James’s, Piccadilly: he possessed a tine 
taste as a connoisseur and a collector of 
coins and curiosities of every description. 

Feb. 16. At his house, near the Chapel, 
in the City-road, aged 73, the Rev. Jo* 
seph Benson, formerly of St. Edmund-h -.11, 
Oxford, and a distinguished Preacher and 
Writer, for more than half a century, 
among the Wesleyan Methodists. — His 
body was interred in t|io burial-ground 
belonging to the City-road Chape). About 
120 mourners followed the corpse, con¬ 
sisting of travelling or local Preachers, 
Stewards of the Wesleyan Societies, 5c.fi, 
Their large Chapel. was filled by an au¬ 
dience deeply attentive. The funeral ser¬ 
vice was read by the Rev. Jabez Bunting, 
President of the Methodist Conference, 
and an Address delivered by the ltev. 
Dr. Adam Clarke, who bore testimony to 
the great talents, learning, and usefulness 
of the deceased. 

At Ilarcsfield, near Cloucester, the 
wile of the Rev. Archdeacon Rudge, 
Chancellor of the Dioce.se of Hereford. 

Feb. 19. In the 41st year of his age, 
Mr. I. B. Lynch, a surgeon of consider¬ 
able eminence, and of extensive practice, 
at Cieat Dunmow, Essex, leaving an ami¬ 
able widow and ten children to bemoan 
the absence of a most tender and affec¬ 
tionate husband and parent. The re¬ 
spectable inhabitants of Gre-a r . Duniuow, 
and of those places in its env mis where 
Mr. Lynch practised, have opened a sub¬ 
scription to provide for his orphan children. 

The widow of George Osh ddeston, esq. 
of Hutton Bushell Hall, Y .rkshtre. She 
was daughter of the Vale Sir Thus. Head, 
of Langley Hall, Berkshire, and sister of 
Sir Walter James, hart. 

Feb. 20. At Featherstone Cottage, 
Turnham Giecn, the lady of Sir John Carr, 
of New Norfolk-street. 

At Leeds, agt.l 61, G. Goodman, t sq. 

At his residence at Kigacre, near Hales 
Owen, in his 80th year, Walter Woodcock, 
esq. one of his Moje.ty’«,.Justice* of »lit: 
Peace for the county of Salop. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Theodosia Lady 
Dowager Munson, widow of John, the se¬ 
cond Lord Mousou, to the 9Gth yeur of her 
age. She was the daughter of John Mad- 
dison, of Harpswell in Lincolnshire, esq.; 
was married June 23,1752 ; and had issue 
John third Lord Monson, and nine other 
children. She lived twelve years after her 
great-grandson, the present Lord, suc¬ 
ceeded to the title! 


At fiith, -Thos. Macdonald, esq. for¬ 
merly of Hinde-etreet, London, late First 
Commissioner of the Board for deciding on 
the claims of British subjects upon the 
American Government. 

In York-street, Lieut. Gen. Wm. Pop- 
ham, many years in the East India Com* 
pany’s service. 

At the Lodgn in Ware Park, aged 80, 
James Webb ; having completed sixty 
years in the service of the family of that 
place, as coachman, he carried to his 
grave the regret of the family, his* fellow 
servants, and all who knew him. 

Feb. 22. The Rev. John Grubb, of 
Piesteigne, Radnorshire. 

Feb. 23. Alicia Sarah, daughter of 
Thomas Higgins, esq of Bryaustoo-square. 
• At Rome, age ) 25, Mr. John Keats, 
the Poet. 

At Rockingham, in Iren..;'], in his 88th 
year, Hon. Colonel King, brother of Ed¬ 
ward Earl of Kingston, and uncle to the 
present Earl.—Colonel King was Governor 
of the county of Sligo. His charitable do¬ 
nations in the town of Balina alone, are 
said to have amounted regularly to at 
least 2000/. a year. 

23. At Islington, in his 20ih year, Wil¬ 
son, younger sou of Mr. Thomas Evaus, 
late of Middle Soughton, co. Flint; and 
on the 25th, in London, in his (34th year, 
Mr. John Evans, uncle to the above. 

Feb. 24. At Woolwich, in his 83dyiar, 
Lieut. Gen. George Rochfort., Chief Fire 
Master to the Royal Laboratory. 

At the house of her daughter, Mrs. Col¬ 
lins, in Lower Brook-street, Ipswich, Mrs. 
Jupling, aged 78. 

At Bourdcaux, Rob. Harding Evans, 
esq. editor of the Pailiauieiitary Reports 
for 1818 and 1819, See. 

Feb. 25. At Mile-end, in her 68th 
year. Mis. Anne Kujght. 

At Worcester, in his 74th year. Admi¬ 
ral West, a great invalid for the last 25 
years. 

Feb. 26. Mr. John W.ghtman, many 
years sexton of the parish of St. Bride ; 
formerly proprietor of the Pro Bono Pub¬ 
lico Punch House, Ludgnte-hill. 

At Wimbledon, the Rev. Henry Edmond 
Hill, of Guildford, Rector of Fenny Comp¬ 
ton, Warwickshire. 

In his 66th year, the Rev. Thomas 
Vortlicote, Toller, 45 years Pastor of the 
Congregation of Independent Dissenters, 
of Kettering, Northamptonshire. He was 
found a lifeless corpse within three minutes 
after be had left his sitting-room as well as 
usual. 

At Combs, near Stowmarket, Suffolk, 
much respected, in bis 39th year, Edmund 
Freeman, esq. son of the late Rev. John 
Freeman, Rector of Creeling All Saints 
and SL Peter. He had formerly been in 

the 
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the East India Company's service, and 
during the late war was a Captain in the 
Western Battalion of the Suffolk Militia. 

At Eaton, aged 14, of a rheumatic fever, 
Edmund, eldest son of Edmund Tumor, of 
Stoke Rnchford, in the county of Lincoln, 
esq. The following testimony to h,s vir¬ 
tues, his afllicted parents have had the sa¬ 
tisfaction to receive from the pen of his 
excellent tutor: “ From the commence¬ 

ment of his Eton life, he had so conducted 
himself as to merit and gain the regard of 
every one in any way connected with him. 
Ills exertions in school duties weic uni¬ 
form and successful; and they were recom¬ 
mended by a sweetness of inannci thakwas 
doubly agreeable, because it piocecded 
not fiom want of spirit, but was accompa¬ 
nied by all that vivacity and liveliness sl> 
suited to his age. The same amiabhncss 
of disposition had endeared him to all h.s 
companions, of whose deep regret for his 
untimely tale 1 have been witness this day. 
For myself, I can assure you, that had he 
borne the nearest relationship to in--, l 
could not have more acutely sympathized 
with the soirow ot his friends. To suggest 
human motives of resignation under such 
a loss, would be unavailing; but it is lor 
those who have learnt ‘ not to be sorry as 
men without hope for them that sleep ill 
God,' to view the removal of one so inno¬ 
cent and so amiable from the temptations 
of more advanced life as a blessing, ami 
not as a chastisement,” 

Feb. 27. In Upper C'ndogan-plaee, the 
wife of John Charles lleriies, esq. and dau. 
of John Dorrington, esq. Clerk of the Fees 
of the House of Commons. This amiable 
lady has left an afllicted husband and six 
very young children to lament her loss. 
She had only been confined a few days 
with her youngest child. 

27. At Stratford, in his 66tli year, 
Wm. Manby, esq. a Magi-tiate and De¬ 
puty Lieutenant for the county of Essex. 

At Worcester, aged 74, Elizabeth, wi¬ 
dow of the late Randolph Marriott, esq. 
of Lenses, Yoikslure; and Mai eh 9, at 
Paris, in his 51st year, M.i'cn-gen. Ran¬ 
dolph Marriott, eldest son ot the above. 

At Ipswich, in her 81st year, Elizabeth, 
relict of Rev. John Edge, B. A. Rector of 
Natighton, and Vicar of Ituslniicrc. 

Feb. 28. In Porlugal-street, ill his 37th 
year. Win. Mamwaiiug, esq. many yeais 
Member of Parliament, and Chaiiman of 
the Quarter Sessions for the County of 
Middlesex. 

In St. Thomas’,,-square, in his 50th 
year, Mr. Abraham White, late of the 
firm of Boak, Stockdale, and White, in 
Leadenhall-street. 

lately. In the workhouse of St. Gilts 
in the Fields, the Rev. Mr. Platel, for¬ 
merly of Trinity Co'lege, Cambridge, Ba¬ 
chelor of Civil Law, and late Curate ot 


2 - 

Lyss, in Hampshire. He possessed coo 
siderable attainments in classical and ma¬ 
thematical knowledge ; but, being out of 
employ during the last three years, he 
sunk into the most abject distiess. Ilia 
death was occasioned by a wound in the 
foot, which had been too long neglected 
before he threw himself on the parish. 

Cambi hives ft ire .—At Thorney, in the 
Isle of Ely, in Ms year, the Rev. 

John Girdlestone, M.A. incumbent Cora'e 
of the donative of Tht-mey Abbey, and 
lorineily of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, 
lie had been for more than fifty yeais the 
lesident and officiating Minister of his 
parish. 

• Devonshire.—iAt Exeter, aged 82, the 
Right Hon. Lidv Maty Hamilton, great 
aunt to the Kail of I-even and Melville, 
and aunt to the present Earl of Norihesk. 

Dorsetshne .—Aged 101, a woman named 
Stanley, widow of the late Peter Stanley, 
will known in ihe counties of Wilt"', Hauls, 
ami Dorset, by the designation of Kin" iff 
the (lijpsies . She was inteired at Pidrilr- 
town. The concourse ol people assem¬ 
bled from Ihe adjacent villages to witness 
this closing scene of ting venerable f 2iit-en 
1 lounger ol the wandering tribe, was im¬ 
mense. 

7fe«/.—»At Stonch ime, M. Clarke, in 
the 103th year of her age. Sin: was horn 
at Dundee, in Scotland, aud miriied there 
about eighty years since. She wa, at the 
battle of EonUnoy with het husband, who 
was aftei wards a Serjeant of Invalids. She 
had 15 children, one of whom is drum- 
major of the East Devon Militia. She 
lost two sons at sea, at the time of the 
gieat earthquake, aud live m the action 
(ought against the Eiench by the fleet un¬ 
der the command of Admiral Kippt-1. 
Tea was her constant beverage ; aud she 
asset ted that she had never drank either 
beer or spirits. 

Lincolnshire .—At Theiford, near Horn- 
castle, m his 65th year, the Rev. John 
Dymoke, Rector of lirmkhill, Lincolnshire, 
second son of the late John Dymoke. esq. 
of (he above place, who was the heir at 
law of the lion. Lewis Dymoke, ot Seri- 
velshy, who pci formed the office of Cham¬ 
pion to King Geoige ill. 

Somerset shoe. —In Seymour-stie* t,Dath, 
Wm. Amleison, esq. 

Suffolk. —Aged 64, Mr. John Rackham, 
nearly 41 yeais bookscllei and printer, ot 
Burv, and one of the Burgesses of the 
Corpoialion.—He had retired to bed in 
health as good as usual ; and in a lew mi¬ 
nutes afterwards, without uttering a groan, 
was found to be a corpse. 

Scon. and. —At Maxwelltown, Mrs. Mai - 
garet Wood, relict of Mi. R. Richardson, 
late farmer of the Moss-siile of Dumfries, 
aged 81. An incident in the life of this 
worthy old dame dvstive.. especial re¬ 
membrance : 
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membrance: while iu (her cradle, a brisk 
bridegroom came to her father's house to 
invite him to his wedding; “ Rock the 
cradle,” said her mother, “ till I gang 
hen, and get ye a glass: she’ll, maybe, 
be your second wife yet.” The then pro¬ 
posed marriage never took place ; and 
after some seventeen years, she became 
the Jirst wife of the same brisk bridegroom ; 
and, notwithstanding the disparity of their 
ages, she, to her infinite credit, lived with 
him in a state of great connubial happiness. 

Abroad. — In the West Indies, Col. 
Clarke of the 5th reg. of Foot—he was the 
oldest man in the regiment. 

March 1. At his house, in Castle-street, 
Shrewsbury, in his70tli year, John Evans, 
M.D. late of Kelley in the same county, 
where he had very extensive practice for 
many years. 

In Glouccslcr-place, John Ycnn, esq. 
!•'. A.S. nearly 40 ytvjis Treasurer and a 
Trustee of the Royal Academy. 

In her 63d year, the wife of Mr. Philip 
Dykes, of Bcccles, Suffolk. 

Mutch 2. In her Kith year, Joanna, 
widow of the late John Forties, esq. of 
Raker street, Portnian-squarc. 

At St. Cloud, near Paris, the widow of 
the late John Clialie, esq. 

March 3. Anna Maria, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Charles Rawdon, esq. of Cutnbet- 
lainl-street, Pori mao square. 

At Hackney, Richard Dunn, esq. of 
B road-street. 

At Torquay, Devonshire, Major Q. C. 
Hicks, late of the 37tli regiment, son of 
J. Hicks, esq. of Plomer Hill, Bucking¬ 
hamshire. 

March 4. In Ureal Surrey-str*i t. Black- 
friars Road, in his 8yd year, Jam ■> llayes, 
esq. who has left his valuable estates in 
Suffolk to I he Rev. Dr. Toniline, Lord 
Bishop of Winchester; and also the fol¬ 
lowing ■unis in Charitable Donations:— 
3000/. Stock to Bethlehem Hospital; 
10,000/. to Christ’s Hospital for annuities 
of 10/. each to the blind, and 10,00(1/. for 
the general use of this Charity ; 5000/. to 
the Condon Hospital ; 5000/. to St. Luke’s; 
5000/. tu the Deal and Dumb Charity ; 
5000/. to the Sch.'i I for Indigent Blind ; 
5000/. to the National Society ; 4000/. to 
the Parish of Balking; 1000/. to Little 
Ilford, Essex; 1000/. to St. CJahriel’s, 
Feochurch-street; ami 2000/. (o Christ¬ 
church, Surrey, for tlie benefit of the 
poor; 5000/. for the sick and maimed 
seamen in the merchants’ service; 200/, 
to the Company of Class Sellers for its 
poor; and 100/. to the poor of Allhallows 
Staining, Mark-lane. 

March 5. In Somers Town, at an ad¬ 
vanced age, Richard Twiss, esq.—This 
gentleman has long been known in the 
literary ciicles. His first work was,— 
“Travels through Poitugal and Spain,” 


written at an early period of life, and 
which excited much notice at the time of 
its publication. His next Work was, “ A 
Tour through Ireland;” in which he com¬ 
mented so freely on the manners of the 
Indies, that he excited their resentment, 
which they displayed in a manner equally 
whimsical, humorous, and original. He 
successively published (i Anecdotes of 
Chess,” ** A Trip to Paris,” during the 
Revolution, and several other works. He 
unfortunately entered into a speculation 
of making paper trom straw, by which he 
ruined an ample hereditary fortune. 

Iu Rivers-street, Bath, Elizabeth, widow 
of Kcv. Wm. Cope Hopton, of Canon 
Krome, Herefordshire, and only daughter 
ot ttie late Corbyn Morris, esq. Comtnis- 
s'lOilcr of the Customs. 

Match 7. Aged 66, James Goddard, 
esq. of Ralbhone-placc.—ii” was taken 
ill when out walking on Tuesday, and re¬ 
turned home in a coach ; from which he 
was just able to walk into his own house, 
but was speechless. Mr. Goddard was a 
celebrated swordsman. Many of our 
readers may remember that he beat the 
Chevalier St. George, in a public assault, 
at the Pantheon, about tbe year I7H4 or 5. 

March 8. In Ins 77th year. Joint Swale, 
esq. of Mdden hall, Suffolk. 

At Birchficld-honse, near Birmingham, 
in Ins 71st year, Mark Sanders, esq.—In 
bis loss, bis family' and friends have much 
to lament ; nor will the public sympathy 
be withheld from a eharacter of such well- 
merited reputation. His benevolence urged 
linn on to benefactions of every kind in 
the respectable sphere of life in which he 
moved : it was not limited by any narrow 
calculations, nor was it marked by osten¬ 
tatious display. The strong feelings of 
his sensibility, however. In: iu vain at¬ 
tempted to disguise; they were invariably 
and immediately excited by cases of dis¬ 
tress ami miseiy ; and when public uti¬ 
lity called for his contiibut.ons, they weie 
amply in propoitiou to the exigencies of 
the case, and to the fortune he enjoyed. 
His judgment was uniformly candid, and 
his urbanity conspicuous and inviting, ever 
rendering him easy of access to the bum¬ 
ble supplicant, or to the well-introduced 
slraugci. 

Mary-Sophia, wife of Thomas Wdkiu- 
so" esq. of Mansion House street. 

Win. Soppitt, esq. of Upper Thames-sl. 

In Upper Gower-stroet, aged 61, Mr*. 

I nee, widow of the Hon. John Ince, Presi¬ 
dent of the Island of Bnrbadoes. 

At Bath, aged 62, Wm. Powlett Pow- 
lett, esq. of Lausiown-house, in the county 
of Southampton. 

In Kivers-street, Bath, Stephen Ram, 
esq. of Rums ford (Wexford), and Ports- 
wood-lodge, Hants, and on* of the Benchers 
of the Middle Temple. 


Match 
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March 9. At Shrewsbury, in hta 75th 
year, William Sandford, esq. formerly 
Captain in the 31st reg. of Foot. 

At Yarmouth, aged 85, Sarah, widow 
of the late Rev. Henry Parish, Rector of 
Cahirand Duninore, in Ireland, and Chap¬ 
lain to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 

At his house in Chatham-place, iu bis 
69th year, Richard Winstanley, esq. an 
eminent auctioneer, in Paternoster-row. 

At Maidenhead Bridge, Berkshire, in 
his 81st year, Nioh. Pocock, esq. late of 
G rcat'George-street. 

At Stamford-hill, in her 45th year, Eli- 
zabelh-Syliilla, wife of Wm. Fry, esq. 
banker. . 

At her house at Dulwich, in her 85th 
year, Mrs. North, widow of the late Per¬ 
eira! North, esq. of Bridge-street, Blacks 
friars (of whom see vol. LXXXVIU. i. 
281). Perhaps there is no instance in 
which two persons had, duiing more than 
half a century, adorned the connubial 
state, or filled up their station in so¬ 
ciety with more honour to themselves, or 
more satisfaction to the very extensive 
circle in which they associated. — Mrs. 
North was possessed of a well-informed 
mind and steady judgment. Her dispo¬ 
sition was friendly ami open-hearted—of 
quick sensibility, which never restrained 
tier in any opportunity of doing good j— 
of temper cheerful, ami of penetration 
always quick sighted, and of manners 
hospitable and social j — her house and 
table were open to inen of letters, as well 
as to general acquaintance, and those 
who participated in her domestic affec- 
tions, felt the consolations of her regard, 
and the value of her friendship was en¬ 
hanced by a tenderness, which rather ex¬ 
emplified her paternal love I These qua¬ 
lities she enjoyed and practised until the 
last few days at her life—in which, after 
indisposition, she gradually sunk nut of 
life, into, it is hoped, a blessed immorta¬ 
lity. She, with her late worthy husband, 
were arming the first of the Uiutanaii con¬ 
gregation formed by the late Kev. Theo- 
philus Lindsay, at Essex-house, in 1774, 
and continued therein during the subse¬ 
quent ministries of Rev. Dr. Dtsdey, and 
the present Rev. Tlios. ISel&ham. But 
their friends and associates were not li¬ 
mited to persons of their own religious 
persuasion. Their regards wcie like iIiom* 
of other good Chilatiaus, extended to all, 
and were never betrayed into tlie exclu¬ 
sive principle, far too prevalent at this 
lime, of denying salvation to any other 
than to those of their own peisuasion : 
their high example to society, for undevi- 
alitig integrity, for religious life, aud for 
the cheerful enjoymeut of the blessings 
granted to them, of which they were both 
habitually grateful, have left an indelible 
vend alien and esteem for their charac¬ 


ters, which sanctified the tears that fol¬ 
lowed them to their grave. 

March 10. At his house in Highbury- 
place, Islington, after a short illness of 
three days, John Burgass, esq. many 
years a partner in the firm of Hopkins, 
Lmcolne, Burgass, and Hopkins, tallow 
merchants and soap boilers, in Barbican. 

Aged 65, in Abbey Church-yard, Balb, 
Mr. Wm. Meyler, the Proprietor of “ The 
Bath Herald,” and o»> of the Magistrates 
and senior Common Cnuncilmen of that 
city. He was a clever writer of small 
pieces cf Poetry, and published in 1806, 
a volume of M Poetical Amusements.” 

March 11. In the Abbey Forcgate, 
.Shrewsbury, in the 86th year of her age, 
Mrs. Rowland,‘relict of the Rev. John 
Rowland. 

At Swanswick, near Bath, the wife of 
Edward Clarke, esq. and sister of Iho 
late Sir George Prevojt, bart. 

March 12. At Bath, Catherine, wife 
of the Hon. and Rev. James St. Leger. 

At Exmouth, Mary, wife of Capt. T. 
Young, R.N. third daughter of the late 
Sir Wm. Jeynes, of Gloucester. 

March 13. In his 83d year, John Hun¬ 
ter, esq. Vice Admiral of the Red. He 
entered the naval service at an early pe¬ 
riod of life, and served under three suc¬ 
cessive Sovereigns. In 1786 he was ap¬ 
pointed Captain of his Majesty’s ship Si¬ 
rius, and formed in conjunction with the 
late Governor Phillip, the first settlement 
of New South Wales. In 1794, whilst 
serving as a Supernumerary Captain in 
the Queen Charlotte, with his friend and 
patron the late Lord Howe, he was ap¬ 
pointed Governor in Chief of that Co¬ 
lony. 

March 1 5. In Ilart-streit, Bloomsbury, 
in lm b4ih year, Daniel Beaumont, esq. 
descended Irom the anticut and respect¬ 
able family of the Beaumonts of Whitley 
in Yorkshiie. He. svas the son of ail emi¬ 
nent apothecary in Ilenrietta-strcet, Co- 
veni-garden ; and younger brother of the 
lute John Beaumont, esq. many years the 
much-respected Rtgisirar of the Royal 
I In mane Society, who died in 1814 (see 
vol. LXXX1V. ii. p. 497).—This gentle¬ 
man had been for a great number of years 
the confidential and faithful Steward of 
the town i state* of their Graces the Dukes 
ot Bedford ; and has died, hi a ripe old 
age, deeply regietted by a very numerous 
circle of friends. 

Catherine Anne, wife of the Rev. T. F. 
Green, Rector of Graveley, Herts. 

March 16. In Stratford-place, Liout.- 
ool. P. Douglas, late of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service, on the Bengal 
Establishment. 

Man h 17. At Claphain Common, in 
her 8'2d year, Frances, wife of*Mr John 
(Ironside, of Maik lan*:. 

At 
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At Belton House, near Biistol, Anne, 
widow of the late Alexander Adams, esq. 

Sarah, wife of Thomas Duckbury, esq. 
of Beverley, banker, daughter of the late 
Dr. Johnston, of that place. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Duncan Muuro, 
esq. of Culcairti, North Britain. 

March 18. At Brampton, Kent, Mary, 
relict of the late Mr. John Tracy, of that 
place. 

After a few hours’ illness, Mr. Timothy 
Wright, of the Ship Hotel, Dover. 

In Devonshire-street, the Hon. Cathe¬ 
rine Fremantle, widow of the late Col. 
Fremantle, and sister of the late Lord 
Ongley. 

At Rosa Villa, Hampton, Middlesex, in, 
bis 62d year, .Edward StiVttell, esq. late 
Advocate General to the lion. East India 
Company at Bengal. 

March 19. In Duke-street, Grosveuor- 


square, aged 65, the relict of the late John 
Crompton, esq. of the Customs. 

March 20. At Bath, in her 7.5th year, 
the relict of the late K. Knipe, esq. of the 
New Lodge, Herts. 

In College street, Westminster, after a 
few days’ illness, the only sou of Lieut.- 
col. I’airy, of Madryan, Carnarvonshire. 

Aged 31, Elizabeth, the wife of W. A. 
Soarncs, esq. of High Willows, Chesbunt, 
Herts. 

Match 21. In Rlackheath-road, aged 
54, Mary, the wife of Thomas Tudd.^sq. 

In I’rince.’s-strect, Leiceslcr-squarc, Sa¬ 
rah Anne, relict of the late Louis Ramus, 
esq^of Chariug-cross. 

Manh 22. At Leamington, in his 83d 
year, Chas. Newman, esq. formerly of 
Preston House, N-uthatnptonsluie. 

In his 73d year, John t ihotson, esq. of 
the Hotel, in Vere-sireet, ndish-sq. 


THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navigabie (anal Shares and other I’ropehtv, in 
March 1821 (to the 26th), at the dike of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge street, Loudon.— 
Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, 1800/. 7.5/. per Ann.— Birmingham, 550/. 
Div. 21/. — Oxford, 645/. ex Div. 16/. Half-year.—Ditto Bonds, at par, 5/. per Cent. 
Interest.— Neath, 400/. 410/. Div. 25/. pei Ann. 5/. Bonus.—Swansea, 190/. ex Div. 
12/.— Monmouth, 152/. Div. 9/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 287/. Div. 10/. per Ann.— 
Warwick and Birmingham, 220/. ex Div. 5/. lOr. Half-year.—Grand Junction, 220/. 
Div. 9/. per Ann.—liilesmere, 64/. 3/.—Rochdale, 42/. Die. 2/. pci Ann.—Lancaster, 
25/. l5r. cx Div. 1/.—Grand Union, 24/. — Regent’s, 26/. 10,.— Worcester and Bir¬ 
mingham, 21/. ex Div. 1/.—Kenuet and Avon, 191. lO*. Div. 18f.— Huddersfield, 13/. 
— West India Dock, 165/. cx Div. 51. Half ycai. — London Dock, 99/, 15s. Half- 
year’s Div. 2/. — Globe Assurance, 121/. Div. 61. per Ann.—Imperial, 80/. Div. 2/. 5s. 
Half-year.—Atlas, 4/. 15i.—Rock Assurance, I/. 18*. to 21 .—Hope Ditto, 51. 2*. Or/. 
—Southwark Bridge Old Shares, 19/. 5s. —New Ditto, 18/. .5*.—Westminster Gas Light 
Company, 61/. ex Half-year’s Div 2/.— New Ditto, 30/. Premium. — City of London 
Ditto Original, 23/. Premium ex Div. — British Plate Glass Company, 210/. 


Meteorological Taule for March, 1S21. By W. Cary, Strand. 
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BILL OP MORTALITY, from Feb. 20, to March 26, J SGI. 


Christened. I Buried. 

Males - 1044 Males 883 

Females - 1008 ) “ | Females 801 

Whereof have (lied under 2 years old 373 

Salt £). per bushel ; \\d. per pound. 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending March 17, 1821. 
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MARITIME COUNTIES. 
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PRICK OF FLOUR, per Sack, March 19, 50s. to 55*. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of l40lbs. Avoirdupois, March *7, 19y. 7 d. 


AVERAGE PRICK of SUGAR, March 21, 33s. \d. pur ewu 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, March 22. 


Kent Bags. 

. 2/. 

8s, 

to 

\l. 

10s. 

Kent Pockets ... 

. 31. 

0s. 

to 

5 1. 

0*. 

Sussex Ditto. 

. 2'. 

2y. 

to 

2/. 

16*. 

Sussex Ditto .... 

. 2 1. 

5i. 

to 

31. 


Essex Ditto. 

. 'll. 

•2s. 

to 

3/. 

10s. 

Essex Ditto. 

. 21. 

16*. 

to 

A!. 

Or. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, March 23 : 

St. James’s, Hay 4/. 10s. Straw 1/. 13*. 0,/. Clover jl. 0s. — Whitechapel, Hav 4/. Gy. Or/. 
Straw 1/. 14s. Or/. Clover 51. 5s.---Sniilhtieid, llay 4/. 5s. Or/. Straw 1/. 11*. Or/. Clover5/.Or. 


SMITHFIKLD, March 22. 


Beef.. 


Or/. 

to 

bu 

0</. 

Mutton. 


Or/. 

to 

At. 

Or/. 

Veal. 


0</. 

to 

6r. 

Or/ 

Pi <rk. 


0;/. 

to 

6s. 

Or/. 


I'o sink the Offal—per stone of 81bs. 

Lamb.0s. Or/. to 0s. 0 d. 

Head of Cattle at Market March 22 : 

Beasts.... 369 Calves 140. 

Sheep and Lambs 2,610 Pigs 110. 


COALS, March 23: Newcastle 31s. 0 d. to 43s. 3d. —Sunderland, 35s. 3d. to 44s. Or/. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 81b. Town Tallow 30s Orf. Yellow Russia 484 
SOAP, Yellow 82*. Mottled 92s. Curd 96s.-CANDLES, 10*. Od. per Doz. Moulds 11s. 61. 













RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. Stock Brokers, at their Old Established Office, Bank-Buildings, Coruhill, 



EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN MARCH, 1S31. 

d. 3pr.Ck| 3$ per j-ipr.Ct.5oerCt.lB.Long , ■ , ;Imp. 31 Ind.a ] S. S. ;N T S. S. O.S.S.I 1 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We ere obliged to X. X. for the ably-writ- 
tm character that ho lias sent us; which 
however we cannot use, without his per¬ 
mission to omit some of the early parts of it. 

D. K. who inquires, p. }>8, for the Author 
of the Life of Oliver Cromwell, 17-11, is in¬ 
formed that it was thought to be Bp. Gibson. 

C. F. G. will find an answer to liis Queries 
respecting the descendants of William de 
Hastings, in Mr. Bell’s entertaining “ His¬ 
tory of the Huntingdon Peerage,” reviewed 
in January, p. 44 ; nrul more ample details 
of them, with copious Pedigrees, under 
> 4shl>)/-ih’-la-Zouch , in Mr. Nichols’'- “ His¬ 
tory of Leicestershire," voi. III.; where he 
may find, in particular, p. t . r >77, some me-* 
moire of Fdward Lord Loughborough, with 
a Portrait of him from painted glass in the 
window of Stoke Pokeis Church, Bucks. 
He was the third son of George the fiist 
liarl of Huntingdonwas a Knight of the 
Garter; and died March 5, 1572-8, with¬ 
out any legitimate issue. See also Manning 
and Bray’s Suirey, vol. III. p. 421. 

A Minor ('oruespondeni is assured that 
the Peiiodieal Woik about which lie en¬ 
quires commenced in April 17(il ; hut soon 
ceased to exist. 

W. II. having noticed in our Editor's 
Preface to the new General Index, p. Ixxix. 
that he is at a loss to discoter which of 
the Mocbeans was honomed by Ur. John¬ 
son’s protection; observes that it was s!Ur- 
under, to whose Dictionary of Ancient Geo¬ 
graphy, 8vo- 177.J, Ur. Johnson wrote the 
Preface. 

A Constant Reader remarks, “ I was 
induced to make some enquiries respecting 
the family of the Pmtlerell.s (modernised to 
Pendrill), from seeing an account < : them 
in vol. XC. ii. Go7. It appeals, that John 
Pendrill of Birmingham, is decidedly mis¬ 
taken in supposing himself the. last male 
branch of that distinguished family, as there 
is now living at EastboSrne in this county 
(Sussex), a direct descendant from “Trusty 
Richard,” who receives 100 marks annually 
with right of free chase and fico warren. 
The father of this man fought under the 
Duke of Cumberland in the Scotch Rebel¬ 
lion, and settled at Aifiiston, in which place 
the present annuitant was boi u. 1 leal n tile 
above particulars from his eldest son John 
Penderell, who is a respectable Innkeeper in 
Lewes, and who on taking the inn changed 
its sign from the White Horse to the Royal 
Oak. He has in his possession a poitrait 
of Trusty Richard.” 

F.tcialis observes, f - that in vol. XC i. 
.416, is an account of the buckle as worn 
y the Pelhams. No mention, however, 
is made of the Bidun family, of Lavendon 
Castle, nearOIncy, Bucks, who bon chequdc 
Argent and Gules, on a fc.ss A/.urc, three 
round buckles Or. What honours this coat 


signified, cannot now be affirmed in this in¬ 
stance, as little is known of that family be¬ 
yond their names ; that little is to be found 
in Dugdale.” 

II. C. B. says, “ as the following anec¬ 
dote of tile late King, emphatically stiled 
George the Goon, is not generally known, 
I take the liberty of circulating it through 
the medium of your interesting pages. I 
give it ns related to rue by a truly-respected 
veteran Professor of Music. His Majesty’s 
refined skill in that science is universally ac¬ 
knowledged ; lie, many years ago, composed 
an air, which he gave to one of his atten¬ 
dant.'. of the name of Bernard, who on Hick 
erstalF's transformation of ‘ the Village 
Opera’ to ‘ Love a Village,’ introduced it 
ih the character of 1 Ru.-i'-tta,’ with appro¬ 
priate words, viz. ‘ In love shon’d there 
meet a fond Pnii.* The ah possesses a 
tasteful ease and simplicity, win thy of the 
Royal composer.” 

observes, the names of Institu¬ 
tions, Jkc. aie sometimes imperfectly ex 
pressed so ns to create mistakes; for instance, 
tile Reverend Divines present at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on a certain anniversary, have 
been improperly designated “ the ,Su//v of 
the Clergy.” 

G. VV. Jj. wishes to receive some aeiouut 
of “ the ingenious hut needy author, who 
compiled the words of the Messiah—an ad¬ 
mirable selection.” Sec levievv of Com¬ 
memoration of Handel, in Mag. for June 
1819. Suiely One ffuinca was a poor re¬ 
muneration for his labour, but in tins in¬ 
stance Handel’s “ thought” as well os fash: 
predominated over generosity ; the poor au¬ 
thor not being treated with even one glass of 
his “ hoarded rich flavoured wine !" 

Astrot inquires, whether a complete His¬ 
tory of Bedfordshire is in contemplation, as 
such a work may be considered as a deside¬ 
ratum. He hopes that this small, but plea~ 
sant County will not be much longer without 
an Historian. Mr. Dodo, (whose address 
Astisop inquiies after), is a bookseller at 
Woburn, and lias published a History of 
that town, reviewed in vol. XC. ii. IS. 

The biographical notiepo of Mr. Joseph- 
Tongue, and the Rev. T. M. Lyster in 
our next. 

R wnpraochensis in our next ; after 
which, lie shall soon hear from us. 

% * Our Readers are requested to cor ¬ 
rect the following errata in the review of 
Hunter’s History of Sheffield: 

V. 35<>,c ol.b. 1. H! nnil 11 finrn bottom, nrml on. 

I*. 3.10. col. a. 1. IS. lead John Watson. 1. 31, 
om.t, at Hrnoinliead ball. col. b. I. 10, read. 
General Pcsci iptiou. 1. 15, read Bush. 1. 43, 
add. “ of seven earls of filiri wsbuiy of the bouse 
Ot Shrffn 1U.' > 

P. 'US, col. a. I. SO, read seventeenth centrny- 
liue> 35 and 40, for Duke, read JJ»rl col. b. 1 .6 
tor and, read the. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COKRESl’ONDUNCE. 

On the Controversy respecting Pope and jus Writings. 


B EFORE we proceed lo examine 
the very pleasant Letter which 
lias been transmitted from Italy by * 
Lord Byron on Mr. Bowles’s Edition 
of Pope’s wTilings, it may not be 
amiss to say a few words respecting 
the controversy which lias given rise 
to it. 

We cannot in the space to which 
we must uecessnrily confine ourselves, 
enter into any detailed criticism upon 
the qualifications of Mr. Bowles as an 
Editor of the Works of our English 
Horace; but wc will venture to assert, 
that notwithstanding all the elaborate 
invective, which has been poured 
forth against him, he has still by far 
the best ot the argument. That he 
is an amiable ns well as an able man, 
even his enemies seem disposed to 
admit; and with such impressions, it 
is most extraordinary that they should 
give themselves *sy much trouble lo 
injure him in the estimation of the 
public, by a series of charges as gross 
a< they are unfounded and ridiculous. 
What motives could Mr. Bowles (or 
any other reasonable mau) have for 
depreciating Ihc literary reputation, 
and vilifying the moral character of 
a poet who had been dead nearly 
tlircc-fouiths of a century, before lie 
began lo write about him ? The an¬ 
swer must be obvious to all who pos¬ 
sess any share cither of candour or 
discrimination. The truth is, that 
Mr. Bowles’s opponents have made 
him responsible lor % variety of opi¬ 
nions which he never advanced ; and 
much criticism of which he appears 
to have beeu equally guiltless: thus 
clamouring with prodigious vehe¬ 
mence against misrepresentations 
which have originated exclusively 
with themselves. Lord Byron is the 
fugleman of this literary warfare. 


1/ was lie who (in his English Bards) 
first began to act upon the offensive. 
Mr. Campbell was the next in succes¬ 
sion; but although lie differed mate¬ 
rially with Mr. Bowles on the subject 
of Pope’s merits, ho never descended 
to personal invective in his criticism. 
He stated his objections like a gen¬ 
tleman: it would have beeu well if 
the rest of the controversialists had 
followed his example. Against the 
Quarterly Review and a Writer in 
the London Magazine, however, Mr. 
Bowles would appear to have inoro 
serious causes ot complaint. By this 
latter gentleman, helms been attacked 
in such scurrilous terms as we hardly 
ever remember to have met with in 
the annals of criticism ; and we can¬ 
not but believe that he has made a 
considerable sacrifice of his dignity, 
in vouchsafing a reply to this writer. 

As for Ihc article on Spence’s Anec¬ 
dotes in the Qnartcrly Review, not to 
mention its referring several serious 
charges against the character of Pope 
to Mr. Bowles, which he distinctly 
proves never to hiivc originated with 
him; it seems to have been gotten 
up, with iiiiiuile labour; for Ihc ex¬ 
press purpose of prejudicing his edi¬ 
tion of Pope’s works, in order to pre¬ 
pare the way for a new one (pro¬ 
bably by the author of the critique), 
which, we are advised, is now pre¬ 
paring for publication. That Lord 
By ron would not lend himself to such 
a measure, is quite evident. But al¬ 
though he may be sincere, it does not 
by any means follow that he should 
be infallible in the many singular opi¬ 
nions which he maintains in the Let¬ 
ter now uuder consideration. In this 
slight composition he reiterates for 
the most part the charges preferred 
against Mr. Bowles on former occa¬ 
sions 
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■ions in a very smart and jocose style 
of satire} which requires nothing but 
pfaiu truth to mbke it as correct as 
it is playful and agreeable. 

It is not a little remarkable that 
these indignant defenders of Pope, 
from the imputed slanders of his mo¬ 
dern editor, never thought it worth 
their while to impugn the credit of 
l)r. Johnson upon the same account, 
who has often gone much farther, 
and shown more decided asperity in 
his censure of this poet, than Mr. 
Bowler. But let us examine and 
weigh the charges brought against 
this gentleman, at least such ot them 
as arc entitled to regatd. 

I.It is asserted of Mr. Bowles by 
the Quarterly Reviewer, that he has 
* aspersed Pope for a sordid money- 
getting passion.’ . 

This is decidedly untrue. He has 
declared in his biography of the poet, 
that ‘ none was more prudent.' But 
even if he had thought it necessary to 
accuse him of love of money, there is 
evidence enough upon record to jus¬ 
tify him in such an opinion. J)r. 
Johnson, in allusion to Pope’s fru¬ 
gality, observes, that it “ sometimes 
appeared in petty urlijiccs of parsi¬ 
mony , such as the practice of writing 
his compositions on the backs of let¬ 
ters, as may be seen in the remaining 
copy of the Iliad, by which, perhaps, 
live shillings were saved; or in a 
niggardly reception of his friends , and 
scantiness of entertainment , as when 
he had two guests in his house, he 
would set at supper a single pint upon 
the table, and having himself taken 
two small glasses, would retire, and 
s<ry, * Gentlemen, kJeavc you to your 
wine.’ Yet he tells his friends, that 
he has a heart for all, a house for all, 
and, whatever they may think, a for¬ 
tune for all*.” 

And again, ‘ It would he hard to 
find a man so well entitled to notice 
by his wit, that ever delighted so much 
in talking of his money +.’ 

Yet after all this, troiA the pen of 
Dr. Johnson, Mr. Bowles is assailed 
as a calumniator of Pope, because he 
has informed us that 1 none was more 
prudent .’ This is, we must confess, 
altogether a novel system of criticism. 

.11. This charge assumes that Mr. 
Bowles has accused Pope ot * taking 
bribes to suppress satires!’ 

* Johnson’s Life of Pope. f Ibid. 


This is equally untrue. Mr. B. re¬ 
lates the anecdote mentioned by Ho¬ 
race Walpole, of Pope’s receiving a 
thousand guineas from the Duchess 
of Marlborough to suppress the cha¬ 
racter of Atossa, which was after¬ 
wards printed { but expressly refuses 
to place auy reliance on the tale, and 
explicitly suggests that candour re¬ 
quires we should reject a circum¬ 
stance so derogatory to the character 
of Pope. In short, he concludes with 
this positive declaration, viz. ’that the 
ipse dixit of an adversary is entitled 
to no keg a an !’ Could any thing 
bul the most determined malice tor¬ 
ture into aught of invidiousness or 
•slander, so plain and fair a statement? 
Yet this, and more than this, has been 
attempted. 

HI. Upon the same authority (the 
Quarterly Review) Mr. Bowles is de¬ 
scribed as having attributed to Pope 
‘ the most rankling envy' 

This also is false. He speaks of 
his Jealousy, which must he evident 
to all to have taken the trouble mi¬ 
nutely to investigate his character. 
It is remarked by Dr. Johnson, that in 
the letters of Pope there appears 
much narrowness of mind , as makes 
him insensible of any excellence but 
bis own, &c. The opponents of Mr. 
Bowles arc willing to admit, upon the 
representation of their idol, that Ad¬ 
dison was envious , &c.; and in com¬ 
menting upon his character, descend 
from all consistency into the most 
extra-critical arguments we ever re¬ 
collect to have seen advanced. As 
they will listen to no statement of 
Pope that does not come immediately 
from his friends; so they will take 
nothing for granted of Addison, but 
the slanders that were propagated by 
bis enemies. In Spence’s Anecdotes, 
there is a good deal of ill-natured re¬ 
mark respecting Addison, for some of 
which Pope is given as the authority. 
Indeed, the much-talked of story of 
Addison’s ungenerous treatment of 
Steele seems to have originated with 
the same envious detractor. 

Dr. Johnson believed that Pope 
was envious of the fame of his con¬ 
temporaries; and has acknowledged 
as much on more occasions than one. 
So did Warton ; so, in fact, have all 
who have written at large upon his 
life and writings. But Lord Byrou 
informs us that it was no such thing } 
and endeavours, somewhat ingeni- 
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ously, to define the precise nature of 
envy. His Lordship contends that 
Pope could not envy Phillips his Pas¬ 
torals, because they were so much in¬ 
ferior to his own; and immediately 
afterwards destroys the consistency 
of this argument by mentioning that 
Goldsmith envied even ‘ puppets for 
their dancing, and broke his shins in 
an attempt at rivalry.’ Goldsmith 
did not, it may be presumed, desire 
to exchange his identity for that of a 
puppet, but simply to be able to at¬ 
tract as much attention. This was 
reasonable enough, as coming from a 
man who ‘ was jealous of the tiviIi- ( 
ties which pretty women received in 
his presence.’ He wished to he as much 
an object of admiration as the hand¬ 
somest lady in the room. Put his 
envy went no further. Pope was 
jealous of Phillips whom, (as Dr. 
Johnson has informed us,) he had first 
made ridiculous, and then hated for 
being angry even to ‘ malignity.’ 
It was the success, and not the posi¬ 
tive genius, of this writer of pastorals 
that he envied. 

IV. Mr. Bowles is censured, for 
having pronounced Pope to be ‘ the 
worst of tempers.’ 

The same system of exaggeration is 
pursued throughout. Mr. B. speaks 
of the ‘ irritable temper’ of the poet, 
and so does Dr. Johnson j nay more, 
he says, he was ‘ resentful,’ and under 
certain circumstances ' malignautP 

V. Mr. Bowles lias mentioned Pope’s 
duplicity. Dr. Johnson hears testi¬ 
mony as to the truth of this charge, 
on more occasions than one. The 
artful publication of his letters;—his 
a Heeled ‘ scorn of the great,’ when he 
was doing all in his power to secure 
their attention and good offices i-—his 
pretended insensibility to criticism, 
when the slightest censure had power 
to make him * writhe in his chair with 
anguish;’—his repeatedly expressed 
contempt for his own poetry, in which, 
as Johnson has remarked, ‘ he was 
certainly not sincere,’ are all proofs 
potential that the modern editor has 
not exceeded the hounds either of jus¬ 
tice or propriety in hazarding the 
assertion that his practice was often at 
variance with his professions. 

VI. The charge, however, which 
seems to have given the admirers of 
Pope the greatest offence, would 
appear to be that of a 1 libertine 
sort of love’ and conduct which Mr. 


Bowles declares to have implied licen¬ 
tiousness of character as it regards 
women. Who that has glanced over 
Pope’s abominably obscene letters to 
Martha Blount; his correspondence 
with Cromwell; his translation of the 
epistle of Horace (given in Warton’a 
edition), and many other productions 
universally admitted to he his, can 
wonder that an editor, in duly weigh¬ 
ing the moral cha: actor of the poet 
whose merits he is discussing, should 
find occasion to advert to the weak as 
well as to the nobler qualities of his 
nature. But Lord Byron would seem 
to contend, that obscenity, and other 
‘ similar sins ag..inst the holy ghost’ 
are of trifling importance, and ought 
not to he taken into consideration in 
estimating the character of a poet. 
He informs us, and we are disposed to 
believe him, that lie has seen the cor¬ 
respondence of a deceased ‘ eminent, 
nay pre-eminent poet,’ and that it 
abounds in grossiertts far more culp¬ 
able than any that are to he met with 
in the writings of Pope. But this is 
no defence of the fact, which becomes 
far more censurable in a moral, or as 
his Lordship will have it, an ethic 
poet. We do not think that any editor 
of common honesty of feeling, would 
venture to pronounce a man a purist, 
if he knew him upon undeniable evi¬ 
dence to be entirely the reverse. 

Dr. Johnson observes of Pope and 
Swift, that they ‘ had an unnatural de¬ 
light in ideas, physically impure, such 
as every other tongue utters with un¬ 
willingness, and of which every ear 
shrinks from the mention.’ Lord By¬ 
ron may defend obscenity because he 
is the author r»f Don Juan, and trust 
that ar equal portion of charity will 
be extended towards himself by some 
future commentator; but we are not, 
therefore, compelled to take our 
standard of moral virtue from his 
oracles, however inclined wc may be 
to appreciate his perfection as a poet. 
It is beyond doubt that Pope was, as 
Dr. Johnson has it, ' physically im¬ 
pure;’ and Mr. Bowles would have 
been censurable in the highest degree, 
if he had glossed over the evidences 
of this fact without a comment. But 
in this, as iu most other instances, he 
has said nothing more than had been 
already insisted upon by others. 

Of the vanity and self-import¬ 
ance of Pope, wc have repealed 
mention in Dr. Johnson’s Life, and 

abundant 
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abundant evidence elsewhere. Mr. 
Bowies refers this to the faults of his 
early education, his having lived in 
the ‘sunshine of flattery,’ &c.; and 
out of this attempt to remove what¬ 
ever blame might attach to the poet 
to the injudicious indulgence of his 
friends, Mr.Bowles's opponents create 
a charge of injustice and waut of 
candour. 

After numerous other misrepresenta¬ 
tions, more or less important, the Quar¬ 
terly Reviewer and Ins Rchorhnrgc M r. 
Bowles with ‘exulting over the poet,’ 
because he had not icceivcd the ad¬ 
vantages of an academical education; 
and with ‘ indulging in n sort of sple¬ 
netic plcasuic’ over his foibles, &c. 
But lei the following extract from 
Mr. Bowles's life of Pope icfute this 
scandalous misrepresentation. 

“ If the.se and other parts of his charac¬ 
ter appear less amiable, let the reader 
constantly keep in mind the physical and 
moral causes which updated on a mind 
like Ins. Let him remember his * one long 
diverse,’ his coutiued education, eiUiuited 
chiefly tu those who were ii iriow-miiidcd ; 
his being used to listen, from his cradle, 
to the voice of tenderness almost mater¬ 
nal, in all who contemplated his we.ikm^s 
and iueipir nt talents. When he has weighed 
these things, and attended to even/ alleviat¬ 
ing ciicumstance thnt his knowledge of the 
world or his ciiakitv may suggest, then 
let him not hastily condemn what ti ulh com¬ 
pels me to slate ; but let him rather, with¬ 
out presuming on his own virtues, lament 
the imperfections of our common nptine, 
and leave the judgment to Him who 
kiiowclh * whereof we are made’.” 

This is suicly any thing hut Hie 
language of exultation, and this 
charge of the Quarltyly Reviewer 
against Air. Bowles, proves as falla¬ 
cious when fairly investigated as all 
the rest. The winding up of the cii- 
tique already alluded to, is devoted to 
the declaration that Mr. Bowles has 
‘ aggravated’ Pope's * infirmities’ into 
* viciousness;’ and, incredible as it 
may appear, ‘ surmised away every 

AMIABLE CHARACTERISTIC.’ *' 

Let the Reader, when he has pe¬ 
rused the following extracts from Mr. 
Bowles's “ Life of Pope,” decide what 
degree of credit is due to such asser¬ 
tions. 

“ This year he (Pope), lost his aged mo¬ 
ther, who had gradually sunk befon; his 
eyes into the extremes! imbecility of age, 
and whose cradle of partiug rr pose he had 
so long ro.kod with solicitude and affec¬ 


tion, &c. Whatever irritation he might 
sometimes have experienced, he no sooner 
turned his eyes on those he loved, but his 
passions seemed to subside, and his spirit 
became gentle. Hence in his severest de¬ 
nunciations of satirical indignation, he so 
oltcn and so delightfully interests us by 
unexpected touches of domestic tender¬ 
ness.” Life of Pope, p. 92. 

11 No poet, perhaps, ever left the world 
w : tli greater general testimonies to his 
vnrit'KS and his genius.” Ibid p. 118. 

“ Whatever might have been Ids defpits, 
lie could not have had many bad qualities 
wlu> never lost a friend, and whom Aibutli- 
liot, tiay, Bathurst, Lyttlelon, Poitescne, 
and Murray esteemed and loved through, 
\hje .” P. 131. 

11 That he was a ■;.">sl dutiful anti affec¬ 
tionate son, a Lind inas/ci, <• u/treie ftund, 
ami, generally speaking, a he,i, 'dent man, 
is undoubted.” P. 12*0. 

Docs this, we would ask, look like 
an attempt to ‘ surmise away every 
amiable characteristic,’ and accuse 
him of ‘ coni ran / dispositions /’ is 
this the language of hale l Vet such 
it must he, it we arc to put any faith 
in the asseverations of Mr. Bowles’s 
antagonists. 

The true state of Ihe case, however, 
is, that Mr. Bowles has actually rather 
softened than exaggerated Ihe dis¬ 
agreeable trails of Pope’s character, 
as wc have already shown by a com¬ 
parison of what he has said with the 
report of Dr. Johnson. What the 
lexicographer has termed ‘ parsimony’ 
and * meanness,’ the modern editor 
has softened into ‘ prudence ;’ and 
what the Doctor calls ‘ sneaking and 
shuffling,’ Mr. Bowles refines into 
‘ evasion ;’ and so on, indeed, with ail 
the principal features of the poet’s 
character on which he takes occasion 
to comment. 

We tlicicfore see hut little wit, and 
still less candour, in reiteratiugchargei 
so fallacious and uncalled for as those 
adduced against Mr. Bowles, by Lord 
Byron and Ihe Quarterly Review. The 
criticism of the formcr,#howevcr, is 
in a far more generous and gentle¬ 
manly tone of argumeul than that of 
the latter; his Loidship’s. analysis of 
the difference between poetry of art 
and that of nature, is curious and in¬ 
teresting; but we have only room in 
this number to advert to the charac¬ 
ter of Pope as a man. Wc shall here¬ 
after offer a few observations on the 
rank which wc conceive he is entitled 
to hold in Literature, as a Poet. 


Mr 
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tVurmiiiiler, IViUt , 


Mr. Urban, 11. 

W HILE in common with many 
of jour Hauler*, I acknow¬ 
ledge my obligations to joii tor jour 
oci asioiial illustrations of Antiquity 
and Topography, and particularly For 
the excellent article oil the subjects 
of “ Kenilworth ” and “ Cumner 
Place,” in your last Number, permit 
ine to inquire whether or not “ Tony 
Poster” was not in reality a more re- 
speclabl character than he appears 
to he under the magic wand of our 
great historic Novelist, 

Of the family of P’osler I know no¬ 
thing; hut having lately devoted much 
iluniplny I’Vs'or of II.ii-p,Irn.=i-Alicc,\l<i 

r-;— 

Sir Crporpe Posior oF^--Elizabeth, dau. and 
Haipden. | 


attention to the pedigrees of Wilt¬ 
shire families, 1 am inclined to think 
that he was the fifth son of Sir George 
Foster or Poster of Ilarpden; and if 
this be the case, his pedigree, on the 
mother’s side at least, is clearly traced 
from the Conquest, through the heir¬ 
esses of Waleran, Neville, SI. Martin, 
and Poplinm ; and his depeudance up¬ 
on Leicester may h accounted for, 
from the circumstance of his being a 
younger sou ol a large family. 

I send you the following extract 
from my collection, and leave it to 
you and your heraldic Correspond- 
ruts to determine whether my con¬ 
jecture is correct: O. 

n. and co-liPii' of So Stephen Pophain. 

heir of Sir Thomas do la Mine, of Alder- 
masloii, Ji. -ks 


—I—,-■— r - 

Humphry— -Khznbeth.tloi. I lios. Edwai 
of Win, Loid (iilcs. 

Sandy*. 

Provision cor tuk Poor —-No. II. 
(Continued from ji. 197.) 

T remains, I think, to be proved 
that the burden of the Poor is 
proportionality greater in England 
than in other Countries,; and it tiie 
fact lie so, that, it is entirely owing to 
the system of our Poor Laws, which 
produced no such disastrous const* 
qucnccs as arc now ascribed to them, 
for one hundred and fifty years after 
their enactment. The present dis¬ 
tress, as it lias been lately well-stated 
in the House of Lords, is mainly to 
be attributed to this—that the nation 
has for many years lived on its capi¬ 
tal, and has now reduced its expendi¬ 
ture to its revenue. Another cause 
of distress, which appears not to have 
been much attended to is, that for 
many years past numbers have en¬ 
gaged in extensive speculations on 
fictitious capital ; these adventures 
have been for the most part unpro¬ 
fitable, and the unhappy schemer has 
sunk and involved others in his own 
min, pai licularly those labourers who 
find, no longer, wages or employment. 
There are symptoms of the nation’s 
righting itself; and I for one am san¬ 
guine enough to think, if people will 
only let us alone and be quiet, we 
shall do well enough and go on, with 
many grievous complaints of into¬ 
lerable evils, much in the same way 
our fathers did bcfoie us, and a. our 
children will go on after us, and (heir 
children after them. 


d. An iiiony.' Ai'iliur. t'liaile* Ivi/.ibuh. 
- .folic. A line. 

JlOl util V. 

To s'upposc that legislation is a 
specific remedy for moial and politi¬ 
cal griev ances, seems a prevalent error 
of the age. I believe this country lias 
had too much of it; and that Parlia¬ 
ment, with respect ami concern he it 
.said, have made themselves too cheap, 
by a multiplicity of debates and pro¬ 
ceedings, and reports of Committees, 
which, though originating in the very 
best intentions, and attended with 
great labour and personal inconve¬ 
nience to the members, have not car¬ 
ried with them so much interest or 
profit as might have been expected 
from the solemn deliberations of two 
assemblies, which ^comprize a greater 
portion of talents, integrity, and pub¬ 
lic spirit combined, than any oilier in 
the world. Even Acts of Parliament, 
from their number and commonness, 
are considered a sort of drug, of which 
there is enough and to spare in the 
market. 

Mr. Urban, you, who deal rather in 
facts than in that florid stile ot disser¬ 
tation which has rendered some of 
your contemporaries renowned, must 
yourself he aware that the Editor of 
a periodical publication, bcingobliged, 
as the months roll round, to produce 
something to he read, has not always 
a choice between good or bad, but 
sometimes between had and worse. 
The necessity of liis situation does not 
allow him to leave his sheets a blank, 
hut gives him an impulse of action, 
separate from public utility. To 

compare 
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compare great things with small, 
when the members of the Legislature 
meet night after night, and know their 
proceedings will be published, they 
find it iucumbent to debate. A Mem¬ 
ber wishes to ingratiate himself with 
his Constituents, and with the greatest 
sincerity and patriotism, to promote 
their interests i and, perhaps, has 
weight and influence suflicient to get 
a Committee appointed to consider 
them; who, in their turn, iif justifi¬ 
cation of themselves, and to meet the 
expectations of the public, report 
what they have done. Scarcely any 
interest in the kingdom, agricultural!} 
commercial, or manufacturing, great 
or small, general or local, but applies 
to the Legislature for protection and 
relief; as if Parliament could order 
the seasons, or create markets, and 
industry, and prudence. This mis¬ 
taken dependence upon Legislation 
has led to much tampering with af¬ 
fairs of traffic, which generally pros¬ 
pers best unimpeded by the interfe¬ 
rence of authority, and has tended to 
abridge the liberties as well of the 
people, as of Judges and Juries, who 
are no longer left to act and decide 
according to plain notions of common 
sense and natural justice, but are 
cramped and fettered on all occasions 
by minute technicalities more suited 
to the meridian of China than of 
England. 

As evidence of the truth *'f what is 
here stated, might be quoted, I he pro¬ 
ceedings of the Committee on the 
Poor Laws, appointed under a most 
respectable Chairman, which, from 
the temper and wigdom of the mem¬ 
bers,led to no great or sudden change, 
or material practical conclusion, ex¬ 
cept the institution of select vestries, 
a safe, temperate, and expedient mea¬ 
sure. 

The French have a proverb, “ C’cst 
tnieux de lie rieu faire, que faire deg 
riens}” in other words (if I have not 
forgotten my Latin), ‘^proislat otio- 
suin esse quam uihil agere.” After 
the extraordinary excitement of the 
people of this country for many years, 
by war, by commerce, by new politi¬ 
cal and new metaphysical doctrines, 
no art seems more desirable to be 
cultivated than that of learning, upon 
occasion, to do nothing. The resi¬ 
dence of gentlemen of fortune upon 
their estates, who are willing to keep 
up a good-humoured, hospitable so¬ 


ciety with their neighbours, and per¬ 
sonally encourage the homely inte¬ 
rests and rural pastimes of their infe¬ 
riors, is one of the greatest and most 
gratifying benefits they can confer. 

Iff am right, in staling the grievance 
of the Poor-rate not to be so heavy 
as it is sometimes represented, and 
not likely to he essentially relieved 
by an alteration of the laws, the ques¬ 
tion of the remedies to be adopted in 
this case will be of more easy decision. 
Any person, moderately conversant 
with the subject, must he aware that 
it will be difficult to strike out a new 
proposition, one which lias not only 
been suggested, but in some way or 
other actually put in practice, in 
one district a house of industry, at a 
vast expense, has been ercc.'ed, which 
has turned out merely a place of pu¬ 
nishment and confinement: in one 
town there is a small poor-house, and 
the inhabitants wish to enlarge it, 
that they may offer such an asylum 
as will deter applicants for relief: in 
another town there is a large poor- 
house, half-empty $ for experience has 
proved that the poorare more cheaply 
maintained at their own homes. In 
this place the poor are farmed; in a 
second there is an assistant-overseer 
with a salary, in a third a select vestry. 
Under every change the rate hag kept 
steadily increasing. 

Whatever poets and patriots may 
sing and say, the annals of the poor 
are neither short uur simple; hut the 
reverse. Their stories arc long, 
tedious, and confused; they are just 
as much attached to their own inte¬ 
rests as the rich, and are extremely 
cunning in finding it out, and perti¬ 
nacious in pursuing it. I hmuhlj re¬ 
commend every reformer of the poor- 
laws to serve the office of overseer 
for a year or two in a populous 
parish ; and am much mistaken if he 
wifi not leave off with the conviction, 
that the present laws, upon the whole, 
are good and necessary, and only re- 
< t jire a proper, faithful, exact, and 
diligent administration. Whatever 
systems may be exhibited in good set 
terms on paper, as to the relation of 
cause and effect between a legal pro¬ 
vision and the propagation of pau¬ 
perism, 1 believe to be in a great mea¬ 
sure a refinement of opinion, for which 
there it small foundation in facts. 
The poor, if sick or infirm, should be 
maintained. Far-iiiejite. 

Mr. 
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destruction; apparently to gratify his 
vanity in the erection of certainly one 
of the most beautiful buildings, after 
the Roman manner, in the world. 

Since Sir Christopher Wren’s time, 
several Architects of minor celebrity 
have started up, who, following the 
example of their great master, have 
endeavoured to degrade one stjle to 
prop up another, which never has ge¬ 
nerally flourished in England ; and 
which, if we may judge from the 
works of the present day, never will 
become permanent, or flourish long 
uninterrupted. It is evident that no 
style of Architecture suits a Sacred* 
buildjng so well as the Pointed ; and 
however indifferently the imitations 
of antiquity may he executed, their 
appearance is al w:\ys more solemn and 
appropriate than the gay models of 
Greece ami Rome. 

The new Church of St. Dunstan in 
the East is, as your acute Correspond¬ 
ent “ E. I.C.” (p. 3h) observes, among 
the best specimens (and bad indeed arc 
the very best) of imitation. Its nu¬ 
merous defects result principally from 
a want of taste in the selection of 
models, and experience in the styles of 
Pointed Architecture. As your Rea¬ 
ders, Mr. Urban, have been already 
favoured with an accurate description 
of the various members composing 
this Church, 1 shall now point out 
those iuaccuracies in its architecture 
and its furniture which have passed 
unobserved, or have been only slightly 
noticed by “E.l.C.” 

It requires a greater share of skill 
and judgment than seems to be pos¬ 
sessed by those persons who conducted 
the plans of this Church, to select 
suitable and consistent specimens for 
the formation of a design which shall 
represent the work of one determi¬ 
nate period. I will instance the omis- 
siou of battlements on the exterior, 
the eminent propriety of which will 
not perhaps be doubted by those who 
have travelled further th >1i a dozen 
miles from the metropolis to seek for 
examples of ancient Architecture 
worthy of , imitation. I may pos. 
sibly be reminded that examples of 
the absence of battlements occur in 
many Churches built in the Nth cen¬ 
tury. The Architecture of William 
of Wykeham, at Winchester and Ox¬ 
ford, are two remarkable exceptions; 
but the omission of battlements is 
snore agreeable to (he bold simplicity 


of their external design, than to the 
splendid poverty in that of St. Dun- 
stan’s Church. 

The disproportion in the breadth 
of the triple ailes is apparent, and 
so contrary to the rules usually fol¬ 
lowed in Pointed Architecture, that 
1 am induced to believe the architect 
erected the walls of this Church on 
the foundations of the structure built 
by Sir Christopher Wren. Both ex¬ 
ternally and internally the defeats re¬ 
sulting from this voluntary expedient 
(voluntary it must surely have been, 
because the sum of money grained 
by the Parishioners was sufficient to 
defray the cost of rooting up the old 
foundation) are conspicuous,and very 
injurious to the order .‘nd beauty 
which the general design of this 
Church would otherwise have pos¬ 
sessed. From no position on the 
pavement can the clerestory win¬ 
dows be seen; and tiie removal of 
the intervening houses towards 
Thames-street, would not admit of 
their distinct appearance over the 
parapet of the side ailes, which is 
common in nntient Churches. 

I shall further observe of the ex¬ 
terior, that the shallow architraves 
of all the windows, and the slender 
cornices and copings of the ailes 
and buttresses, bespeak an insubstan¬ 
tial appearance, and forcibly remind 
us of the paste-board fabrics some¬ 
times seen in the window of a watcli- 
makcr’s-shop, rather than represent 
the members and ornaments of an use¬ 
ful edifice, exposed to the Morins and 
changes of the elements. The pan- 
nels in the parapet at the East end 
are unnecessary, and the corbels sup¬ 
porting the weather cornice of the 
window beneath too large. 

The principal entrancetolheChurch 
is equivocal. Besides a door-way in 
the South side, there are two porches 
on the North side ; placed one at 
each extremity of the aile. In op¬ 
position to the invariable rule of au- 
tiqu.ty, the door-ways open in the 
Eastern sides of these Porches; and 
the most Eastern porch being the 
principal entrance to the Church, you 
are compelled to turn j our back to¬ 
wards the altar, a part, the sacred 
purposes of which, and the Nplcndour 
of its decoration, once claimed the 
first notice, and therefore opposed 
the spectator at his admission into 
the sacred fane. 


The 
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The wise architects of antiquity, 
with taste equal to their skill, com¬ 
monly separated the ailes of their 
small^Churches with a few arches, 
well Knowing that the effect pro¬ 
duced was boldness and grandeur. 
The lately-demolished Church of St. 
Martin in Oxford* for example, con¬ 
tained only three arches, the clear 
measures of which, including the 
shaf^, were 37 ft. 6 in. by 17 feet. 
Over them appeared a story eight feet 
high. 1 leave it to the judgment of 
your readers, Mr.Urban, to say whe¬ 
ther such beautifully-proportioned 
and spacious arches are not prefer¬ 
able to the tapering and crowded 
ones in Saint Dunstan’s Church, which 
are in imitation of a style many years 
later than the one from which the 
windows have been copied. If the 
arches had been less numerous, and 
more spacious, an artificial breadth 
would hare been given to the cen¬ 
tre aile, which is now compressed be¬ 
tween its lateral ailes. The archi¬ 
tect evidently saw this defect, and 
determined to do with ornaments 
what could not be effected by pro¬ 
portions; he groined the roof iu imi¬ 
tation of stone, while the roof on 
each side is flat, and painted in imi¬ 
tation of wood-work;—a covering 
doubtless more consistent with a 
building so small as Saint Dunstan's 
Church, and one assuredly more 
common in buildings of the I5lh cen¬ 
tury. To point - out examples in 
support of this assertion would be 
useless, as they cannot have escaped 
the notice of the commonest observer. 

Splendid as are all their accompa¬ 
niments, yet the great arches (which 
bespeak the age of Richard II.) arc 
without sweeping cornices. If the 
architect had turned his attention to¬ 
wards the interior of Guild Hall Cha¬ 
pel, lately pulled down, he would 
there have found a specimen fault- 
lets in its style, and one which fur¬ 
nished him with mouldings, capitals, 
and bases, more elegant than those 
which he has adopted. The rich 
groin work in the Porch and Vestry 
(the latter placed at the West end 
of the North aile) is perfectly un¬ 
necessary ; and though antient build¬ 
ings sometimes authorise the use of 
columns in the angles to support the 
roof, yet carved corbels should have 


* See Yol. LXXX1X. ii. ’201. Edit. 
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received the preference, more espe¬ 
cially as the columns in the Tester 
are rendered useless, the clustered* 
ribs not springing out’ of th^ir capi¬ 
tals in the usual manner. The’ oppo¬ 
site fault occurs in the body of the 
Church, where the slender pillars sup¬ 
porting the groins and timbers of tm* 
roof, cover the capitals, and are with¬ 
out bases. 

The plan upon which the Church 
has been fitted up is creditable to the 
architect; but the screens and sea,ts 
are encumbered with pannejs and or- 
,naments. An antient screen, lately 
removed from its place in Oaking- 
hara Church, Berks (and which might 
have been translated to St. Dunstan's 
Church at the cost of only a few shil¬ 
lings) would better suit the style of 
this edifice than the one which is 
now fixed beneath the organ : and 
the same Church would furnish carved 
scats in a more correct and less ex¬ 
pensive style than the fanciful ones 
which the architect laboured to de¬ 
sign. The pulpit, reading-desk, and 
altar-screen, are as far removed from 
correct taste as the works of the ce¬ 
lebrated Bally Langley. The huge 
canopy in the middle uf the latter is 
despicable. 

The painted glass in the East, and 
other windows, is very badly exe¬ 
cuted. The prevailing colour is a 
brick-dust red; and tnc principal fi. 
gures, which are said to represent 
Moses and Aaron, are gifted with 
angry countenances. The windows 
throughout the Church should have 
been filled with simple patterns of 
leaved tendrils, luch as the sketch¬ 
book of Mr. Miller* has furnished 
for many nobio buildings both an¬ 
tient and modern. A considerable 
expense would then have been spared, 
and the effect of the interior improved. 
It is to be regretted that the marble 
bason of the demolished Church had 
not been preserved and fixed iu the 
room of the petit object which now 
stands in the South aile. Fonts are 
more numerous than perhaps any 


* Mr. Miller, of Swallow-street, is an in¬ 
genious and well-known artisi. He pos¬ 
sesses a valuable collection of sketches of 
antient painted gla«s, and-by closely imi¬ 
tating the colours and construction of his 
models, he is enabled to execute painted 
glass with uncommon fidelity and beauty, 
and with the genuine feeling of an antiquary. 

other 
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.Afcher remains ufastiqu«tyv v *xeapt- 
i mgonly monuHWDtSf iidit is linage 
^fbatsuchatpeciiaen mi not nine ri 
*» would. confer credit on thetasteof 
the architect, • and prove ornamental 
.let the boilding, * > - ' 

Another remark, end I conclude 
my iuneji InSt.-Duustan'a Cherch 
too much hae evidently been attempt¬ 
ed by-the architect. Resolved not 
t» stop abort, he haa gone too far, 
aodby. crowding the materials of a 
forge fabric itplo one of small dimen¬ 
sions, he evinces a superficial ac¬ 
quaintance with the works of anti-, 
qiity. The beauty of a design re¬ 
sults not from the number, variety, 
or richness of its ornaments, arches, 
windows, tracery, and mouldings i but 
order, harmony, and simplicity are 
produced In the sacred buildings of 
Feinted. Architecture by their just 
combination. 1. C. 


, The pao.bas. net bean taken aptn 
cavil attfifles.or mptitfoyteemMi 
tins press errors % or suefoae the note 
at p«fig, referring to Ritsoa’jg* fish- 
liograpbta Poetics, voL he as every 
reader, of common information* well 
knows a second volume neverexist- 
ed i bat it is from coos ideringu the 
effect of Mr. Campbell’s name, .and 
its material importance when connect¬ 
ed with the subject of poetry,.Qtther 
as a public lecturer, or closet com¬ 
mentator. A mistatement or misre- 
repentation from him is building an 
ypotbesis, which, however it may 
peel and crumble into'its native no¬ 
thing at the first glance of criticism, 
still lays the foundation of an error to 
mislead our youth (to whom the spe¬ 
cimens seem best adapted), and there¬ 
fore cannot be too absolutely con¬ 
demned, nor too widely confuted. . 

At p. 90, speaking of Lidgate, our 
Author remarks: “ His ‘-Fall of 


Mr. Uahlx, Row, March 4. 

V OL. I. of " British Poets, by T. 

Campbell," contains an Essay on 
English Poetry, which may be sub¬ 
mitted by any pedagogue to his elder 
pirtour boarders as a pleasing articles 
fit.to promote enquiry upon the sub- 

S ;t of whibh it treats, and otherwise 
apted for recreative reading. Cau¬ 
tion, however, may be well timed, for 
entertaining doubt on some of the 
arguments, if not also the discarding 
conclusions drawn therefrom, as in¬ 
sufficiently supported. 

This Essay was evidently intended 
to form, as it ought to have done, the 
preliminary matter of the first vo¬ 
lume of the fipecilnens. However, 
ns it increased somewhat in bulk upon 
Urn Author’s original plan, it now, 
with the eke of a list of Authors and 
general index, displayed in unusual 
. and useless capitals, has been forced 
into the imposing character of a dis¬ 
tinct volume, from that circum¬ 
stance, the others have an incongruous 
notice from the printer, at the dexter 
point of each sheet, contradicting 
every title page, and making the 
whole appear aserroeeouily gathered 
by the fonder. Hence,: also, at p. 90, 
js a reMtohce, “vide Pol. I.” but 
meanipfl *^PoMl.” All this would 
be WHinporttat, bore it not for. the 
pmfife it must create to the Biblio¬ 
graphers of the year £081 when, 

S rpfiably, two centuries shall have re- 
need the impression to a tingle copy. 


Princes’ may also deserve notice, in 
tracing back the thread of our na¬ 
tional poetry, as it is more likely than 
any other English production, to have 
suggested to Lori Sackville the idea 
of hit * Mirror for Magistrates'." And 
at p. 119, we are told of Lord Sack¬ 
ville, “ his plan for the Mirror of 
Magistrates, is a mass of darkness and 
despondency.’’—That the work by 
Lidgate formed the model of the Mir¬ 
ror for Magistrates, was known and 
avowed by. the Authors i that “ the 
ides-' or the “ plan" was Lord Sack- 
villa’s, remains for Mr. Campbell to 
prove. 

Again, at p. 194, in condemning 
a presumed “fashion of the present 
day," it it said that “ most wretched 
works have been praised in this'En¬ 
thusiasm for the obsolete t even.!he 
dullest works of the meanest contri¬ 
butors to the Mirror for Magistrates." 
Where does this injudicious praise 
exist ? 

What is further asserted ip condem¬ 
nation of this Work, seems equally 
without support. The ■ “ Fan of 
Princes," ana “ Mirror for Magis¬ 
trates," were of sufficient popularity 
to form a distinct school of Poetry, 
and the votaries almost as iun&rous 
as the simple squires of the. Lake are 
now, with the superior advantage of 
having the model continued, and 
their works read and admired -for 
above half a century. 

At p. 801, it is said, “ for a short 

time 
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time after tbe MppreNiw of* Ibe 
■ T hwtreH tiH thetimc*rfJiiIton,»lhe 
metaphysical- poets areforeedupon 
our ftteotioh for want of belter ob¬ 
ject*.” I* - do! thi* an error? «The 
Theatre* were prohibited 4641, but 
Miltonprinted - Cornu* in 1637, Lj- 
cklasin 1638,' and bia Poem* ia 1645. 
Indeed, an enumeration of the “ Meta- 
physical Poet*’* who wrote during the 
interregnum, would be an acquisition, 
ia the Specimen* *e find Broth wait 
sa the poet preceding. Milton, with an 
extract from the Strapped* for the 
Devil, 1615 1 while the pasMgea from 
Comus establish the fact, that in Mr. 
Campbell’s own estimation Miltoo Whs 
entitled to be considered a poet be¬ 
fore 1641. 

Without further enlargement on 
the first volume, the above seems suf¬ 
ficient for adopting the words of our 
Author as applied to Drjrden, that 
** his critical sentences were neither 
infallible nor immutable.” P. 282. 

Yours, &c. * Bryan Braintrbb. 

Mr. Urban, Exeter, Murch 3. 

N Mr. Evelyn’s “ Memoirs,” vol. 1. 
p. 439, is the following report of 
the death of the lord Treasurer Clif¬ 
ford. 

“ I have heard from some who I believe 
knew, he (Lord Clifford) made himself 
away after an extraordinary melancholy. 
This is not confidently affirmed ; but a 
servant who lived in the house, and after- 
wards with Sir Robert Clayton, Lord Mayor, 
did, as well as others, report it: and when 
I hinted some such thing to Mr. Prideaux, 
one of bis Trustees, he was not willing to 
enter into that discourse. It vss reported 
these particulars, that causing bis 
' servant to leave him unusually one morn¬ 
ing, 'locking himself in, be strangled him- 
’ self witji his cravat, upon the bed-tester: 

; hif Se'rriidt;' pot liking the manner of dis¬ 
missing hitb, and looking through the key- 
4 hole'(as I remember) and seeing his mas¬ 
ter banging, broke in before he was quite 
dead, Rod taking him down, he vomited a 
great deal of blood, and Was heard to utter 
these words, * Well, let men say whst they 
willi (here is a God, a just God above :* 
after which he spake no more. This, if 
true, is dismal." 

For the following reasons I con¬ 
ceive the above heart ay rumour 
(though credited by ibe Quarterly 
Review, VoLXXxVII. p. 42) must be 
rejected. 

1. Because it is contradicted by po¬ 
sitive assertion, Prince, the Biogra- 


pheref ghe Devonshire Worthies, and 
-< the contemporary and -neigh boutof 
’tbh noble Lord and 'bi* family (for-be 
was minister of. St. MartujY Church, 
‘ Exeter, .-.at the-tirae pf hi* lordship's 
death i two years latex was appointed 
Vicar of Totoes, thence pntertsd to 
the living of Berry Pomeroy), Ex¬ 
pressly declares, that soon alter bis 
lordship’s arrival at Ugbrooke, “ bis 
distemper, the stooe, grew upon Mm 
with that violence, that after- afow 
week* continuance, it put aperiwbto 
bis life.”- This statement derlverctin- 
firmation from the Will of the lord 
Treasurer, bearing date Oct. 7^ 1678, 
exactly ten days before hi*deaLh. <it 
begins thus: “ I, Thomas lord Clif¬ 
ford of Chudleigh, being of perfect 
memory and of sound mind <tiumks 
be to God), though weak in body t n 
and then proceeds with giving explicit 
instructions for hif funeral.. 

2. Because it ia utterly improbable, 
if not impossible, that after apoplexy 
has been brought on by hanging, the 
patieot should be capable of-vomiting 
a great deal of blood, and of articu¬ 
lating distinctly and coherently. 

3. Because the silence of tradition 
in the neighbourhood, but much 
more, the silence of political enemies, 
militates powerfully against its credi¬ 
bility. Such an event could.not have 
been concealed by his lordship’s fa¬ 
mily. If a Coroner’s Inquest could 
have been prevented. Servants would 
hardly have refrained from buzzing 

. the melancholy tale to each other, or 
• to their acquaintance in the vicinity 
of Ugbrook i and officious friends 
would have related and exaggerated 
the circumstances. Contemporary 
enemies, in those days of party.spirit 
and religious animosity, would have 
dwelt with malicious pleasure on the 
details of the tragic transaction. His 
most decided enemy. Sir Henry Cdpel, 
on seconding lord Russell’s motion, 
26 Oct. 1680, for excluding the Duke 
of York, does not even allude to any 
rumour of suicide, but after inform¬ 
ing the House of Commons that “ we 
can never too much detect Lord Clif¬ 
ford,” merely observes tbat ** be broke 
his heart, as is by most believed, to 
see himself so disappointed in--his 
great design of refixing Popery here." 

4. • Because lord C< bad no- reason 
to be so overwhelmed with chagrin 
and disappointment, as to be disposed 
to periif by his own haqd. He was 

not 
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not disgraced at Coart; on the con. 
trary, his sovereign, Charles II. conti- 
noed to shew him particular marks of 
gracious consideration. Clifford re¬ 
signed his office on J9 June, 1673, 
and the King, on the 19th ol the fol¬ 
lowing mdnth , prevented the possibi¬ 
lity of any impeachment against the 
Ex-minister, by issuing to him Letters 
Patent of special and general pardon 
of all offences committed against the 
Crown, before the 30 th of June that 
gear. He retired from public life 
exceedingly well provided for ; and 
His Majesty increased this provision 
in the most flattering manner seven 
weeks after his resignation of ofiice. 

5. Because it is improbable that a 
man who had risen to such a pitch of 
fortitude and magnanimity, as “ ge¬ 
nerously to prefer his conscience to 
his Interests” (see the Life of King 
James II. published from the Stuart 
Papers, by the order of his present 
Majesty, vol. 1. p. 484), would deli¬ 
berately resolve upon suicide, after 
he had so very lately determined on 
making the heroic sacrifice to prin¬ 
ciple. 

After all, Mr. Evelyn does not give 
credit to the report; he merely enters 
it in his Journal as the gossip of the 
day, in the manner of a newspaper 
editor; and he further qualifies the 
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report by adding, “ the story is not 
confidently affirmed.” 

In. conclusion, I may add, that 1 
cannot find the name of Prideaux in 
the list of his Lordship’s trustees. At 
all events, this gentleman might very 
properly not take “ the hint of some 
such thing,” if lie believed it to be a 
groundless rumour. Time, the best 
discoverer of truth, has certainly rer 
fleeted no additional light on therdis* 
mal storj. * 

With many thanks, Mr. Urban, for 
the .pleasure and the information 
which I have derived from your Ma¬ 
gazine, I remain, 

* Yours, &c. G no. Oliver. 

Mr. Urban, Slourhead, April 2. 

11 EG leave, through the extensive 
circulation of your Magazine, to 
request the solution of the following 
Queries :—In what public office can a 
regular series of the Knights of the 
Shire, and Sheriff's,be found? I have 
got the former from anno 1298 to 
1473, and from 1547 down to the pre¬ 
sent lime; and the later (from Fuller's 
Worthies), to the year 1648; and shall 
esteem myself highly obliged to any 
of your readers who can inform me, 
where I may apply to obtain these 
desiderata. 

Yours, &c. R. C. Hoake. 
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SHROPSHIRE. 

* (Continuedfrom p. 213.) 

'miscellaneous REMARKS. 

At Attingmaw House is a noble gallery of paintings, principally by the 
first masters of the Italian school; and a fine collection of Etruscan vases and 
other antiquities from Herculaneum. 

At the Birches, between Buildwasand Coalbrookrdale, May ST, 1773, Was 
an extraordinary convulsion of the earth, when several fields, containing 
about 30 acres of land, were shifted from their site, the ground broken up 
into irregular masses with immense chasms, in one of which a barn was 
entirely swallowed up, an<l*n grove with SO large oak-trees forced into the 
middle of the Severn, filling up its bed for 290 yards, and diverting its waters 
into a new channel. The turnpike road for SSI yards eutirely destroyed. 
The principal chasm extended 396-yards, its breadth was 42, and its greatest 
depth 10. The devastation is described in a Sermon by the llcv. John de la 
Flechere, vicar of Madeley, which he preached to a large congregation at the 
place oft the following day. 

Bishops Castle was antiently the seat of the Bishops of Hereford, whence 
its name. 

• Jp Cowdover Church, among several handsome monuments of the Owens, 
is*® he for Roger Owen, Esq. by Roubiliac, remarkably fine. In the Hall, 
Wrlrith was built by Lord Chief Justice Sir Thomas Owen, is a splendid collec¬ 
tion of paintings. 

- At 
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At Dorrington school were educated Dr. Richard Allestree, Provost of 
Eton, and Richard Baxter the Nonconformist. Dr. John Douglas, afterwards 
Bishop of Salisbury, “ the scourge of impostors and terror of quacks,” was 
one of its masters. 

Ju Eueshere Church is the monument of Sir Francis Kynaston, Esquire of 
the body to Charles 1. and translator of the “ Loves of Troilusand Cressida.” 

• In FnzChurch-yardisthetombofDr. Edward Waring, mathematician, 1T98. 

In Hai.es Owen Church-yard are the tombs of Miss Anne Powell (poetical 
epitaph by Shcustone) 1744; and of William Shenslone the poet, 1763. In 
the Church is an urn erected to his memory, with a poetical inscription by 
his friend Graves; and a handsome monument, by Banks, fur Major John 
Delap Ualliday, 1794. 

At Hagston there is a good collection of paintings, and a curious portrait 
of Charles 1. carved by N. Bryant, on a peach-stone, set in gold, with a crys¬ 
tal on each side. * 

In Hawkstone beautiful grounds, hi the tent in which Sir Sydney Smith 
signed the Convention of El Arish \ it was taken on the surrender of Cairo, 
June S3, 1801, and brought over by the Salopian hero. Lord Hill. Among 
the paintings in the house is the Siege of Namur, in which arc introduced the 
portraits of William 111. the Elector of Bavaria, the Duke of Marlborough, 
Count Cohorn, and Richard Hill, great uncle to the present baronet. 

Hoonet was the rectory of Lord James Beauclcrk, afterwards Bishop of 
Hereford. In the Church are several monuments of the Hills of llawkstonc, 
and a handsome one for Henrietta, daughter of Sir Thomas Vernon of Hodnet, 
the last of (hat antient family. The hall is the seat of Reginald Heber, Esq. 
the “ Alticus” of Dibdin's “ Bibliomania.” It contains a noble collection of 
** Libri rarissimi!!!” 

In Kingrt Church are many superb monuments of the Blounts. 

The Leasowes was the seat of the poet Shenslone, who formed its princi¬ 
pal beauties, as described by Dodsley 111 an account prefixed to his edition of 
Shenslone’s Works. In this, his native place, he composed most of his poems; 
his “ School-mistress” being the old woman by whom he was first taught to 
read. A view of the Cottage-school is engraved in Gent. Mag. for Nov. 1795. 

In Lonuner Garden was buried Edward Burton, Esq. a zealous protestant, 
who expired suddenly with joy at hearing of the death of Mary I. in 1558, 
and whose body was refused burial by the Roman Catholic curate of St. Chad’s. 

At Lodi.ow, Sir Henry Sydney, K. G. Lord President of the Marches, 
kept bis court with peculiar magnificence; and on his death in 1586, ins heart 
was deposited in the tomb of his beloved daughter Ambrosia, who died here 
in 1574, and was buried in an oratory he had built in the Church. In 
1634, during the presidency of the Earl of Bridgewater, Hie Masque of Cornus 
was written l>y Milton, at the request of his friend Lawes? who set it to music. 
It was occasioned by the Earl's two sons. Viscount Brackiey and the Hon. 
Thomas Egcrton, with his daughter Lady Alice, afterwards Countess of 
Carberry, being benighted, 011 their journey, to Ludlow, in Hey wood forest in 
Herefordshire, when the lady for a short time was lost. It was originally 
acted by the two brothers, the young lady, Lawesaud others. At the Resto¬ 
ration, Butler, who was appointed Secretary to the then Lord President, the 
Earl of Carberry, composed in this castle the three first cantos of his inimitable 
“ Hudibras." In the Church is an elegant marble tomb to the memory of 
the Lord President Sir John Bridge-man. In this town, in 1758, died John 
Davis, aged ltll. It was for some time the residence of Lucien Bonaparte. 
Koutid the castle is a beautiful public walk. 

In Madei.ey Church-yard, under a slab of cast-iron, was buried its vicar 
John William de la Flechere, pious enthusiast, 1785. 

At Newport, May 16, 1665, 160 houses burnt, loss j£30,000. 

At Oswestry, in 1797, died John Lloyd, attorney, the original inslitutor of 
Societies for (he Prosecution of Felons, of which (hat at Oswestry was the first. 
Jft Pitcdfokd park is a valuable collection of original portraits. 

Px.EAt.EY near Poutesbury, was (he seat of the mathematician Dr. Edward 
Waring. 

Ross-H ale was visited by his present Majesty and the Duke of Clarence, 
in 1306. 


At 
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At Suirrif Ala. didd le 1716, Mary Yales, aged 128. 

At Saaewaava* fir# commenced in this kingdom that terrible disease the 
5wealing Sickness. April 1, 1174, 50 bouses iUirnt. July 0, 1788, the old 
Church of Sf. Chad fell down. ( In the Abbey church is the monument (re¬ 
moved from old St., Chad's) of Sir Richard Onslow, Speaker of the Boose of 
Commons in 1505, ancestor of Sir Richard afterwards Lord OnatoW, Who was 
Speaker in 1709, and of Arthur Onslow who was Speaker during, thu whole 
reign of George II. In St. Aikinond’s Church is n finely-painted window by 
Egginton, eni Nematic of Evangelical Faith, and the monuments of Sir Tho¬ 
mas Jones, Lord Chief Justice, lOSSt and of Thomas Jones, once sheriff of 
the couuty, sis times bailiff*, and the first mayor of the town. In St. Chad’s 
Chancel window is the “ Resurrection" by Egginton, removed hither from 
the East window of Lichfield Cathedral i and In this Church is a tablet'for 
Job .Orton, friend and biographer of Doddridge, ,1768. lu its old Church 
were buried Rowland Lee, Bishop of Lichfield, 1543, and Thomas Mytton, 
Parliamentarian General, 1656. In St. Giles's Church-yard is the tomb-stoae 
of John Whitfield, surgeon, with only the inscription “ Composita solvuntur." 
In St. Julian’s Church is a window of painted glass, with n large figure of St. 
James, brought from Roueu. In St. Mary’s Church were buried its ejected 
minister Francis Tpllents, author of Chronological Tables, 1708 t sod Robert 
Cadman, with a curious poetical epitaph, recording his death in January 1740, 
by the breaking of a rope, on which he had attempted to descend from the 
top of its steeple to a field on the other side of the Severn. Among the emi¬ 
nent men educated at the Free-school, were Sir Phic.iv Sydney » his friend 
Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke; Lord Chancellor Jefferies; Lord Chief Justices 
Jones and Price; Prelates Thomas of Salisbury, and Bowers of Chichester; 
Dramatist Wycherley ; Poet, Ambrose Philips; Antiquary, Clarke; Classical 
critic. Dr. John Taylor; and Mathematician, Waring. It contains an excel¬ 
lent library; a small museum of antiquities, principally Roman, found at 
Wroxetcr; and some natural curiosities. Its present master is Dr. S. Bntler, 
editor of dBscbylus. Of the two children taken by the eccentric but amiable 
Thomas Day, author of 11 Sandford and Merton,’’ from the Foundling Hospi¬ 
tal, noW House of Industry, in this town, there is a curious and interesting 
account in Miss Seward’s “ Life of Darwin." The Quarry-walk by the side 
of the Severn is one of the finest promenades in the kingdom. The antient 
Pageant called “ Shrewsbury show," is held on the.second Monday after Tri¬ 
nity Sunday, but has greatly fallen off in its splendour and attendance. This 
town has been frequently honoured by Royal visits; in 1490 Henry VII. his 
Queen Elizabeth or York, and his sou Prince Arthur, attended Mass at a 
solemn festival at St. Chad’s. The last Royal visit washy James II. in 1387. 
IDs present Majesty passed through the town in his way to Ross-hall, ta 1806. 

in To noe Church are many superb monuments, among which are those 
of Sir Fulk Pembridge and his Lady, who founded the Church in 1410; Sir 
Henry Vernon, Governor and Treasurer to Arthpr Prince of Wales; Sir Ri¬ 
chard Vernon, Governor of Calais, andthe last person who held the .high 
office of Constable of England for life;' and a large tomb of Sir Edward Stan¬ 
ley, with an epitaph written by Sh akspeabb. The great given fey the 
Constable Vernon, is six yards In circumference, nod weigha48 cwt. 

At Wem, March 8, 1677, the Churchy Itu ket house, *ad 140 dwelling- 
houses destroyed by fire. . Here died in 1784, Mary Jones, aged l to. 

W bn lock was represented in Parliament by the poet Isaac Hawkins Browne. 
In Whitchurch Church are monuments of John Talbot first Earl of 
Shrew,bury ,of his family, the valiant Lord Marshall of France, slain at Chas- 
tillion trap bis heroic son Viscount Lisle,, in 1458; and of its rector Christo¬ 
pher Tifilmt, fourth sonof John the second Earl. Here also were buried its 
rectorifif?. John Rfcwiinson, Principal of Edmund Hail, Oxford, and author of 
“fiefmdas," 16314 andJ?iehofa* Bernard, Dean of Ardtgh 1681*. The old 
Ciw^feildoira;wl'#m ; '-' ' N; . . , . 

it WoHBBioON»died in 1807, Mary Heyward^aged 112.. * 

J|n WROjcnTBa Cbarch are handsome akar-tomb* of Sir Thomas Bromley, 
Id Chief Justice, 1555; Sir. Bichard Newport, 1570 ; Francis first Lord 

Iford, 17 O 8 « trip brother Andrew, 1699 j and Thomas Bad of Torrington, 

Bvao. 

Mr. 
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ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY. 


annexe 
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lW*4 
for 

verfeir tfwfcottf’ ’(ifafflS&t w# 
ice. TfaA River, Ifl BiM 

Pctkf.it thte mm < At*tkqr„ 

season of the year, when the fiver tp 
frozen over. ipW PK 

way* in reaiiijm# fop t^piM accs*-* 
dents, and people eufpTflyhn*hy the* 
Society are constantly on the tpoMo 
afford immediate sutcour. The lad¬ 
der adapted to the purpose is of con¬ 
siderable length, and united by joints, 
or hinges, so that each part, united 
hy the joints, can be folded together. 
When a person is immersed under 
the water, by the breaking in of 
the ice, the ladder is instantly alided 
to the spot, and, the end of it, by 


graving* (see it has been devoted. In this house, 
f«#a^*a il< every thing necessary for the appli- 
carton of the reusoeltating process » 
. Hh* Provided, add kepi in constant Veadi- 

W:.L F:i ”™ 

aiT wnmnlrtliitfotr witaat use 
iflWAwui md medicine, of*,every 
f p^MMUry in a CMC of suspended 
"‘tea, are deposited there j and, 
the bathing totton Maommer, 
e frosts in wloW^W«dicaI 
gentleman attend* fp^tbeMMirpose of 
rendering immediate' ban* effectual 
assistance on foe Occurrence of acci¬ 
dents. 

Although this is the principal Re¬ 
ceiving House, others have been esta¬ 
blished in thd’most appropriate and 
convenient places along the banks of 
the Thames, in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of dangerous pieces of wa¬ 
ter, and in various parts of the Me¬ 
tropolis nod its vicinity. And to en- 


means of the binge, falls into the wa- sure the due and prompt application 
ter, or broken pert of the ice. One of the processes aod means of the So- 
of the assistant**then runs along the riety, respectable Professional Gen- 
ladder to the broken place, and step- ileraen residing near the Receiving 
ping down the jdinten part, descends Boases, are appointed Medical As- 
into the water. He is thus enabled sistant*. 

to raise the exhausted person upon On the outside of all these Receiv- 
the ladder. it unfortunately iug Houses are placed largo and c«n- 

happen, that the individual has af- spieuouV boards, anotfUnciOg; their ob- 
ready sunk, or if struggling adder the ject. These House*are furnished with 
ice, as the annexed design represents, drags, poles, and other necessary ap- 
then the Society** assistant imrae- piratus,; alt of which are under the 
diately introduces *> long pole under constant superintendence of the So- 
the ice, with several books attached cietj’s Surveyor, and ate thus kept iu 
to the end. He feels around until a state of repair and readiness for 
the object of his search is discovered, iimmdiate use *in cafe of accident, 
when he instantly hauls him to the The Receiving Houses are not exclu- 
surface of the water*’ The unhappy lively applicable to4h« assistance of 
man is then frSmttf onneuraddf/and the Drowned t they 'may be of fre- 
the essistantrigfta, dpjpr end Ifug it quent use in olhfer eased of sudden or 
with ropes tuf Mwafof fhmty. accidental death. 

In the bank Viffr of the tame de- Not. S. and 8. are copied on wood, 
ugn appear* the Society 4 * 'principal by Berryman, from large and vajda- 
Heceiving HpUfe. It is situated on hie prints, engraved and published in 
the North side-ef the Serpentine Hi- 1787, by’Mt^Follard, from paintings 
ver, in Hyde kprfc, The ground by Rotovt pmirke, Esq. R. A. 
uppn which R is erected, wav liberally No, m' represents an unfortunate 
presented by kit |qtp Majesty to the individual reduced to a- state of sus- 
H^rUBtors bfptriiL expressly pended animation, from incautiously 
tyr-Mm hcnevdhail ^ rihugm^^mfhfdi ( venturing 4no far into the water 

.... .. A r .» . white bathing. The alarm bat been 

# They n nfw l!illt boat Is- launched-—the 

adal ItetHwt^mi. swimmer Santtito bottom— 

permitted us the ho* f the totniitoaie bony irretovered—but, 
Gcfr. Mao. Anf 1881, 'alas’! 

3 t 
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ala* i the vital spark is apparent!y ex¬ 
tinguished— the breath If Wtr^fer 
ever fled ! The agonised father be- 
bo|4» the corpse of hi* darliog soo¬ 
the shock-is-too powerful—the fond 
sod distracted mother is bereft of her 
senses-* aqd the most anxious sus¬ 
pense is strongly pour frayed in the 
countenances of all around. The re¬ 
ad »cit stive process, recommended by 
the X^oyal Humane Society, is instan¬ 
taneously applied. 

• Ho,J3. is an admirable representa¬ 
tion of the young man just recovered 
from a state of suspended animation, 
after the resuscitative means have 
been successfully applied. Dr. Hawes, 
tbe original promoter of this godlike 
Institution, is observed sitting on 
tbe bed, supporting the resuscitated 
youth f whilst Dr. Lettsom is intro¬ 
ducing the delighted nptber to wit¬ 
ness the auspicious scene. The grate¬ 
ful father, transported with joy, is 
returning thanks to the Supreme Dis¬ 
poser ©fall events, and every counte¬ 
nance seems to beam with inward de¬ 
light. 

v The general utility of this Institu¬ 
tion has now become so universally 
known, that it would be superfluous 
to dwell Ujpon Us merits t particularly 
as its objects have been so frequently 
noticed in our former Volumes > and 
we feel considerable satisfaction in 
stating, that from them a complete 
History of the Royal Humane Society 
might be gleaned. The Gentleman's 
Magazine was the principal organ 
in giving publicity to its proceed¬ 
ings in its Infant state, when the 
Voice of prejudice would have de¬ 
stroy^ it in the bud., The Editors 
h4ve / wt>ifprmly supported the prac¬ 
ticability of its objects, and inces¬ 
santly endeavoured to promote its 
interests. They have now the pleas¬ 
ing gratification of beholding it libe¬ 
rally supported by tbe most illus¬ 
trious individuals of the realm *, and 
duly appreciated by the whole world. 

Iq referring to our Ycjurae for 
1774, we find the following remarks 
in lb? .Preface so applicable, (hat we 
feel.pleasure in extracting them ver- 
hfttWJL* , 

v “ Promt the year 1745 to that of 1163 f, 

-4 .. .. . .. . . . . . . .. 

« * Bis Majesty is patron, and the Poke 
Up Northumberland the President, 
s f' <( (jo vol. XXXIU. p. 4 $6, the case of 
an English x^lor, who accidentally fell 


the Editora of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
have laboured occaamaally to recommend 
to public consideration the possibility of 
preserving the Unman species, by extend¬ 
ing the medioal art to persona under the 
appearance pf sodden death j bet it was 
not till tbe year 1767, mat affew wealthy 
gentlemen of the dtp of Amsterdam, struck 
with the variety of instances in which peo¬ 
ple falling into the water were lost for 
want of proper treatment, formed them¬ 
selves into a society, at their own expense, 
to attempt the recovery of drowned persons. 
These gentlemen pursued their dea|gn 
with so much zeal and success, that, in 
the space of six years, they had the satis¬ 
faction to find, that, in not less than 210 
cases, clrowned persons were recovered by 
the means pointed out by them, and le- 
consmended in the United Provinces by 
advertisements, and other publications. 

“ The great success of this undertaking, 
and the advantages accruing Jrom U to 
tbe State, soon induced each of the Pro¬ 
vinces of tbe Low Countries to take proper 
measures for securing the benefit it offer¬ 
ed, by enjoining all public persons, over 
whom their strict rules of police gave 
them a constant sway, to observe the So¬ 
ciety’s directions, and to lend their as¬ 
sistance in following them, through their 
respective districts, upon pain of displea¬ 
sure, mulcts, and punishment. This wor¬ 
thy Society communicated to us, from 
time to time, tbe result of their proceed¬ 
ings; and we, as often as room would 
permit, co-operated with them, in making 
known the means used, and the auccesa 
that attended their laudable endeavours. 
(See vol. for 1771, p. 512; vol. for 1773, 
p. 174.) The salutary effects of this In¬ 
stitution remained not confined to the 
United Provinces. The Boards of Health 
at Venice, at Milan, and^Padua, adopted 
it > the city of Hamburgh did thy same t 
the Emprers of Russia countenanced it, 
and ordeied the Dutch publication and in¬ 
structions to be translated for her domi¬ 
nions : the Empress of Germany, by spe¬ 
cial edicts and mandates, gave very parti¬ 
cular encouragement to thwpiracticc; the 
French have found means to unite it' with 
tbe particular police of their capital: end 
England has, at length, also received it, 
our Metropolis having now its Society fat 
Ike Recovery of Drowned Pei sons, under 
the,sanction of a late first Magistrate}.’* 


overboard, in the river Donro, in Pe*In- 
gal, and who was taken up without Mgr 
signs of life, and recovered, is produced 
a* an exempts to encourage forth v trim*. 
Many other -cases, m uc b a * or ? extr^oafi- 
nary, adduced * but they wqrf then 
though^ so extraordinary, (hat their fcaJity 
was'doubted. 1 * 4 1 , '. 

t Frederick BulCEsq. £brd Mayor] 

T r * n .« . -v^u 
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In the Tide-page'of the Society** AVaflfr ’4&$9rt > the aeitexed em¬ 
blematical and appropriate vignette i* introduced a 



Thi* the Medal adopted by the 
early loititutOri, td 'emblematic of 
their intended objects*, It teas design¬ 
ed by Dr. Wilkinson* of Peucburch- 
atrect, one of the earliest Members 
of the Sociely. The date and in¬ 
scription* denoting the- original for¬ 
mation Of tho Society* precisely cor¬ 
respond With oar statements in the 
preceding extract 4 so that the So¬ 
ciety must have bbea established at 
the period when th$ Volume referred 
to was in progress tfirqpgh the press* 
and perhaps the supporters of this 

E ublication might have been the hum- 
te instruments of encouraging its 
establishment* and promoting its ul¬ 
timate success. 

Oa Wednesday* the 28th of March* 
the Fostv sbtbnth Ahiihrust 
of the Society was celebrated by a 
numerous and highfy-respectable as¬ 
semblage of Noblemen and Gentle- 
then, at the City of London Tavern. 
’Upwards of 40(> individuals yrere pre¬ 
sent. The Duke of Noythamberland* 
as President* W the first titee as¬ 
sumed tho ebtife* The efetfa'bavieg 
been drawn, that usual toasts suc¬ 
ceeded* and the* health -of the King 
whs drunk limit enthusiastic ap¬ 
plause. “ Proipcfily to the Humane 
Society *’ was'Mat proposed* which 
met wftfa a WranU and cotdsel co¬ 
-operation froA )|he gentlemen pre¬ 
sent. ' dl thi* period of the evening, 
the hjdWddafsV both' tefehrirod fe¬ 
male, r who had denvVSt benefits we 
wbula rather have said/who owed 
life fo this e Seel lent Institution* Wdre 
introduced into the room. Amongst 
the procession were united* the fond 


mother* the tender father* and the 
noxious fridra* all of whom express¬ 
ed* In thdlr countenances, tin feelings 
of gratitude which they sojdstly owed 
to this benevolent Charity. After the 


Bin/amut Hawks, Stq. one of the wor¬ 
thy Trensuwt, rose to draw the attention 
of the Company to Che MsBiedUfeo object 
which they had met to celebrate. He ob¬ 
served that be was proud tam the So¬ 
ciety on thfe occasion *0 fitly, and so 
nobly supported* TM* Institution, which 
in his own day had been dint established, 
bad met with almost insMmountabia di£> 
Acuities in its onset* Tbf dbaorp had 
been proposed,fnd it was rejected pjr fftl- 
losopby and ignorance, Not satisfied, how¬ 
ever, with this opposition* ,the promoters 
of the Society were detspuineu to reduce 
their theory to a practical experiment— 
aa experiment not twditog actually tp 
raise the dead to life, bat to sdatch the 
-almost lifeless Mn an early grave. To 
surmount this dfflentty* he knew vo slight 

obstacle intervened^ The Lord Mayor for 
tbe time befUg (Frederick Ball, Esq.) Was 
Uum applied to: ha heard the deputation 
which waited on bite with ameh Attention * 
he bimeelf was uemdufovs* ntthoogh 
willing to batnws. ’ft; was proved that 
those who wars considered as dead tur 
man of ulfot and wfedoto, "Aeto by 
seMvity’dbd perseverance fWMtiWd Use- 
fht members of the coatmmity. Such a 
society 1 as this w***ot test sight of by the 
fflustriew* Monarch who thSa^sat o» the 
Throne, and who always kept aaatensty 
4u fterndhsabane<k*ofAna sfhjsctno He 
■ o oosal t od nkhsome oLtha Vtee-J?tefMaou 

dearly radfkofwja ^ hWteftsCjO.oBh*- 
f fd «s Wi Majesty of tju^Widal re¬ 
sults, that he Immediately granted a piece 
of ground, and erected a louse in Hyde 

Park 


Lsosatis- 
Sftdal re- 
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Park for the tfse of tfaf Society, a.place. The tlliutrioui Chairman, in .returning 
where no mismanagement could arise, or thanks, observed, that he bad much dif- 


any difficulty or obstacle be created. 
That boutt now existed, and he entreated 
every'individual, whether Member or not 
of the Society, to visit it.—This was an age 
of humanity, in which they saw the Mo¬ 
narch, and the Peerage surrounding the 
Throne, uniting with all ranks in one com¬ 
monfeeling of benevolence and philanthro¬ 
py.— (Heart)—The public liberality had 
nobly fostered this Institution since its 
commecoepaeut, and a continuation of that 
liberality had been bestowed with unceas¬ 
ing generosity. The abstract and praise¬ 
worthy feeling of benevolence and huma¬ 
nity were called into action by other So¬ 
cieties ; but this had the main and im¬ 
portant object—the preservation of man¬ 
kind. — fHear, hear!) — It was not of a 
local nature, but spread its influence 
throughout the world: it threw out the 
life-boat to the drowning passenger, and 
broughuhim in security to a port of safety. 
There win scarcely a vessel which left this 
country, that did not take with it the me¬ 
thods of treatment adopted by the Hu¬ 
mane Society. 

Loud applause followed at the con- 
clusipn of this speech, which, from 
our confined limits, has been only 
very briefly noticed. 

Sir C. Price rose to propose the health 
of the Noble Chairman amidst general 
plaudits. He observed, that England’s 
Peerage did not want men who would 
atand forward in the cause of benevolence, 
and honour every institution; but he be¬ 
lieved that Peerage boasted of oo name 
more grateful to the English ear then the 
name of Percy. — (Loud applause from 
every part of the room.) — The page of 
History was abundantly adorned with the 
martial acta Achieved by that valiant 
houtg. It was indeed a proud day for 
the Institution to be ^honoured by the 
presence and patronage of the Noble 
Duke in the Chair. 


Ohnav or Native Genius. 

, No. II. 

I T has been observed of Thomson, 
that in his admirable descriptions 
—where he appears equally original 
and obvious,—that, whilst lie selected 
those appearances alone most charac¬ 
teristic: in the things which he de¬ 
scribes, he imparts the air of novelty 
to objects, which, when pointed Cut 
by theHexquisite colouring ofrhfi pen¬ 
cil, appear sufficiently knowuand fa¬ 
miliar. 1 

It maybe said of Clare *,and wilh- 
* bee before, p, 32, 


Acuity in conveying to the Company tba 
high sense of gratification which be felt at 
the manner in which his health had been 
received. He had been,actuated by those 
motives, which, he conceived, reigned in 
the breast of every English and British 
flhubject. The same benevolence, and the 
same good will, he hoped, would actuate 
every Member of the.Society. With re¬ 
gard to the Institution itself, he assured 
the Company that he bad always taken 
the greatest pride in promoting it, because 
he thought it one, above all others, which 
from its nature and objects, particularly 
deserved support. On its general me- 
■rits it would be unnecessary for him to 
tal^e up their time, after wbat bad been 
already said; its beneficial effects were 
universal, and extended over every part 
of the Kingdom. He should always feel 
himself bound to lend it svlly possible 
benefit in his power, either by his pre¬ 
sence or otherwise. 

Dr. Martin, the Registrar, then 
reported the stale of the Society and 
the situation of the funds. He stated 
that the cases which have come under 
the notice of the Society during the 
past year amount to 150, of which 
number 131 were successful, and 19 
unsuccessful. The number of suc¬ 
cessful cases added to that of former 
ears, amounts to 5080, and the tiutn- 
er of claimants rewarded, also added 
to the total of former years, amounts 
to 80,380. The gentlemen who re¬ 
ceived honorary medals for saving 
lives were, Capt. Marryat, R.N. Capt. 
Earl, Mr. J. Mann, Mr. J. Gray, Mr. 
J. Stirling, Mr. C. J. Leisne, Mr. W. 
W. Cox, and Mr. W. A. Parker. 

We fee! pleasure in adding, that 
the Subscriptions of the evening were 
considerable. 


out the imputation of bestowing un¬ 
merited praise, that,-' while from the 
constant opportunities, which his man¬ 
ner of life afforded him, in common 
with all other peasants, of observing 
Nature under ail her forms, and with 
mil. her accompaniments, he was ca¬ 
pacitated to delineate her minutest 
beauties,—these opportunities were 
not neglected, and he has happily 
illustrated her more trivial pheno¬ 
mena. * 

We are tempted to rank among 
the number of Poetical Images, things 
which, until touched by his creative 

and 
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and fertilizing pencil, had appeared 
devoid of any thing which coaid ini» 
part dignity or grace to a literary de¬ 
scription. — His invocations and de¬ 
scriptive tales usually bear the ge¬ 
nuine stamp of a heart Kindled to 
action and sentiment by the pure 
emotions of her own dictates, un¬ 
schooled by the polish of art, but 
giving utterance to those ideas which 
Nature, with, all her sublime and in¬ 
teresting garniture, is capable of in¬ 
spiring. 

Warm with the grateful acknow- 
ledgraentsof the swain looking around 
on all about him with generous en¬ 
thusiasm, responsive to the caH of 
piety, —and minutely descriptive, 
from the habitual views which his oc¬ 
cupation enabled him to take at once 
of all the phenomena which charac¬ 
terize the revolution of the seasons, 
and the incidents which diversify the 
life and employments of a rustic,— 
these compositions must always ob¬ 
tain that dominion over the heart 
ssd sensibilities, which Poetry of far 
higher classical pretensions often fails 
in exciting. They may be said to 
call forth that feeling of mental de¬ 
light, generated we know not why, 
but that they seem to have a secret 
affinity with certaiu sympathies and 
affections which dwell within us. 

Clare, as his Editor has observed,' 
had numerous difficulties to struggle 
with, unknown to almost al} others, 
whose minds have opened to the 
power and perceptions of Genius. 

Nursed-in the lap of poverty of 
the most chilliug description, he was 
long unable to acquire even the com¬ 
monest rudiments of education*—un¬ 
til, by excessive parsimony, coupled 
with unwearied assiduity, he attained 
some knowledge of reading and writ¬ 
ing, and, hence, was proportionately 
facilitated in giving utterance to the 
pictures which ** imagination bodied 
forth."—Hence arises his occasional 
unpleasing collocations of 'words,— 
which indeed he, doubtless, it may 
be presumed, found most intelligibly 
expressive of his ideas, but, from the 
scanty limits of his vocabulary,, be* 
was unable, in his phraseology, to 
make those selections of copiousness 
which would have imparted a more 
modulated flow of harmony to his 
periods. . 

The minor deficiencies of this kind, 
however, do not materially deteri¬ 


orate the Poetry of Clare,—they even 
add to its general effect, as the heart, 
while it feels the power of vigour, 
and artless beauties stealing over its 
susceptibilities, sp far from regretting 
the absence of a more elaborate dic¬ 
tion, is tempted to rank that* yrr iter 
in A a higher class who can accomplish 
the ends of Poetry without using all 
those weapons whieh skilful practi¬ 
tioners often employ with success. 

Among the many specimens of 
beauty, of imagery, and pathos, and 
tenderness of sentiment, which Clare 
has given us in the small volume 
w(jicn has called forth the present ani¬ 
madversions, several may be quoted 
•as pre-emiaently indicative of ardour 
of feeling and elevation of thinking, 
certainly vastly above the general 
standard of his own «rank and occu¬ 
pation. ‘gfc * 

In description and vigour of mia- 
gination, “ Summer Evening," ••Sum¬ 
mer Morning," an *• Address to Plenty 
in Winter,” “ Harvest Morning," 
“ Evening," *• Noon," may be ad¬ 
duced as Poems which, for the fe¬ 
licity and propriety of the images 
employed, possess claims upon the 
reader of taste and sensibility which 
will not be neglected, while it may 
be said with - equal justice, that 
“ Helpstone," an“ Address to a Lark 
siuging in Winter," (< Elegy to the 
Ruins of Pickworth, Rutlandshire," 
and “ The Dawnings of Genius," 
may, for the fine tone of their sen¬ 
timent, the diguity, and, withal, the 
warmlb, tenderness, and simplicity of 
their style, vie with the admired pro¬ 
ductions of many, who have long 
ranked deservedly High in the annals 
of Poetical fame. 

In the “ Ruins of Pickworth," the 
measured and solemn flow of num¬ 
bers happily illustrate the melancholy 
tinge of sentiment and of feeling which 
seems to animate the author, and 
swells his soul to something like sub¬ 
limity. Although to the reader, im¬ 
pressed with classic veneration for 
names hallowed by the high suffrage 
*of ciiticism, it may appear' bold to 
mention hint in connection with Gray, 
justice will not refuse to acknowledge 
that there is, in the general flow of 
sentiment and style which pervades 
this Elegy, much that forcibly're¬ 
minds us of the sublime and impas¬ 
sioned moral' paiutiug which charac¬ 
terizes the “ Church-yard." 

The 
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JAp'A 


Tbe following may^be taken'as a 
specimen * - ljf . 

“ While vain extravagance, for one a!one» 
, Chums half*the Jted his- grandeur to 
maintain, « 

Wbst thousands, not a rood to call their 

own* '■ 

1 . {ike me, bat labour for support, in vain. 
Here #e aee luxury strtfeit with excess, 
f* Thera want bewailing, beg from door to 




Ydoor, 


[cess, 


meeting sorrow where it meets suc- 
ht- By ieeglh’BHig life that liv’d io rain' be- 

, ,! Aod again: 

“ There r s not a rood of Land demamfs'bur 
"■ to|l,— [tread % 

' There ’* not a foot of ground we daily 
But gain* increase from time’s devouring 
spoil. 

But holds Some fragments of the hu- 
man defd. rt 

• ^Sany' pictures of genuine beauty 
’strike tbe fender in tbe “ Sonnets,” 
of which it must Be said generally, 
£ jthat they proclaim a high degree of 
jdelfcaCy of thinking in their author, 
and exhibit much warmth of colour¬ 
ing, expressed with simplicity and pu¬ 
rity of language. It may not be 
thought exaggerated commendation, 
to any, that they yotnetimes unite 
-dignity with force of feeling and-of 
passion, and discriminative thought 
With quick sensibility. — Of these, 
“The Setting Sun,” “The Moon,” 
“ The Oipsey’a Evening Blaze,” “ To 
Hope," “ Evening,” “ To the Slow 
fWortu/* « To Religion,” and « Ex- 
•pectation," may be esteemed tbe beat. 
Indeed those on tbe aubjeetsofHope” 
and to “Expectation,” when read un¬ 
der a full impression of the circum¬ 
stances of the author’s life and occu¬ 
pations, must certainly be pronounced 
extraordinary effusions, .end' argue 
uowers of thought end combination 
Wifa standard with^ those' who have 
been long admired; for their genius, 
exhsbi led'under far more auspicious 
circumstances, rather theft.the artless 
and plaintive, strain* of a peasant. 

."JPpfJpaijtncm wk'^'finer, of. 

tbao tW/oUowiag i . ••. ■* 
H-’Ak, “Smiling Cherub f* cheating Hope, 

adiea F 7* -'f- ’ 

^No'fcnore I 'll" listen *ia^dttr pleasing 
.. .• f themes, ' 

Nc^ttforeyobr flattering themes 'with joy 
-raoew, *> ■* —■*. ' • < 

For, ah! I’ve found them all delusive 
dreams— 


Yea, mere deludou* all, therefore adieu. 

. No more this aching heart shall you 
. beguile, 

No.tnonre. yon flmtipglheme wiH I pursue. 
That mock’d my sorrows when they 
seem’d to 

And flatter’d tales'that jneVer will be true; 

Tales'otily tola to aggravite flistress. 
And make me aftny fato the more repine, 
By whisp’rlngjoys \ neverShall possess. 
Add painting scenes that, never can be 
. mine.” 

TheOde “To R*Hgiea” bas very 
powerful claims tonMice, from the 
fine view of sentiment atid of piety 
Which characterizes it, and the welf- 
itaagined arrangement of its style j— 
and the conception may be esteemed 
singularly happy, But we most pass 
on to joine consideration of tbe re¬ 
maining’ character whom we have se¬ 
lected as the subject of the present 
critical remarks. - 
Of the genius of KiRXE White, it 
may seem, at the present* period, 
when his writings have been long be¬ 
fore theworld, that qbt mtich of no- 
velty # i» ea»y to be Advanced, as its 
real standard and rank fids probably, 
long ere this, been .decided upon in 
tbe breasts of his literary readers. 

His Poetry, however, offers a rich 
and exuberant' field of critical' lucu¬ 
bration.' Of a fiigher frknk and order, 
in tbe range of bia thought and tfejii 
extettt of his invention, than, thapf 
Clare, the zeniusof Rirkp T White 
may be said .to have embraced a 
'wider field of observation, of Senti¬ 
ment, and of moral reflection, than 
that of the lalter^—His extended ob¬ 
servation (extended for bis years,) 
and knowledge of mttr'&nd things, 
waskeCifer, and the Sources from 
which bB studied Kfi^ 1 under its va- 
riedrraodificatioUi > ^rere fit more en¬ 
larged t consef aeiwty Jtis Speculations 
assume a stronger cast and tone,— 
he surveys man with a more profound 
aspect "•and’' sefnro" J febtl%|,, 6f 'mora¬ 
lity, from his acquaintance with tbe 
past records of his frailty. 

7 Of. all' thr writer* whefe native 
SWf untutored geeiba Jnive' risen tri- 
rnnphaotiy abovefbe restraints which 
a fife of sordid dfc£dffa 

teriog eftcotniams.—-Of cnhan paren¬ 
tage,—mean, for the circle in which 
nature bad destined him to' move,— 
he early, whilst employed iu the me- 
' nial 



s ifnpbses, 
ice, Kirke 
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if Very flat- 



nial duties of his station, felt the tide 
of Genius rising strong within him, 
and distending his. breast with the 
generous emotions which, among 
men, form the only distinction that 
nature know#.' 

Although he soon attracted the no* 
tiee of gentlemen whose.munificehce 
and generous patronage enabled him, 
both at school and college, to gain 
access to tb$ immunities of learning, 
and although he consequently en¬ 
joyed, in this respect*, privileges con¬ 
siderably above some others, who 
bare exdfed i similar display of ta¬ 
lent in early youth, be, before he was 
scarcely conscious of his own supe¬ 
riority, gave signs of imagination and 
sentiment at once vigorous and fer¬ 
tile 1 . For an indivitiual who had 
scarcely completed hi* Slstycar, his 
literacy attainments, amidst the mul¬ 
tiplicity of other avocations, were 
truly extraordinary., ' 

The ardour of acquiring knowledge 
of a multifarious kind, connected with 
arts and with science, was as conspi¬ 
cuous as the native lustre and bright¬ 
ness of bis, genius. His genius hi one, 
however, unaccompanied by bis inde¬ 
fatigable perseverance, would have 
rescued bis name from oblivion, and 
enrolled it id the lift of literary wor¬ 
thies.-—possessing a fine ami impas¬ 
sioned mind, alive to the tender sus¬ 
ceptibilities of opr natures,—— that 
could he wrought upon by the ill* 
which afflict life, he was at the same 
time capable of severe thought, and a 
high range of lofty and sublime disqui¬ 
sitions. , Rising with the generous ar¬ 
dour of Inspiration to tfye melody of 
numeral compqsltiioo, the flow or. his 1 
number*. ana the sweetness ;ef his 
modulation, seems qnly the genuine 
language which.nature spontaneously 
suggesli for i ie utterance of hig ien- 
tiraeuts^f—not t&e language of Sin¬ 
ful study,—s»hat has bfeu subject to 
elaborate correction. His Poqms, iu 
general, indicate a ffiEVour,. of feel¬ 
ing, and a torie of yiinking, a talent 
for imagery, adi at the sapae time 
for grave a ad deliberate diacniiionj, 
which decidedly pface, l%ir >utbor, 
upoii a rank with sotbe of our .most 
admired Poets, dsne&aJlj whwvif be 
considered 'that,* pad not tb&fiypke 


■Hr* ' -fVa - , '■ «£*■-«* * 

teiieciual vision, than can be said to 
be indicated among bit posthumpni 
lucubrations, - 

Hit is not the cold unanimated^elb- 
quened of the Jowd dpdaimer, id- 
Jumbered with flu»ightdf learning i 
“is spcculationspKher abouod $«» 

pathosaud tenderness, generally tinged 
with a certain juft melancholy,{the 
natural consequence of hit peculiar 

case, operating opo* w a : piouslyVdif 
posed mind,) accompaniw r^Withal, 
with a richness-mid pJ»y ; of faney 
which - pleases .the taste, while ft 
reaches the heart. ; ■ 

To these high endowments pfsba- 
tuje, heightened by industry, Kirke 
White eminently siiperadded others 
'of a still more estimable nature t that 
it, he was.characterized by the pur^tf 
moral and religious principle*,— hie 
-writings delineate a --heart grateful 
for the blessings, and devoMf loathe 
praise of - his Meeker, and jmfpsd, 
alike, vrifb sentiments of benevolence 
towards all mankind,—qualities which 
are, by no means, the constant at¬ 
tendants upon a bright association of 
the intellectual endowments, ' > 

The quotations which follow may 
be said, in. some degree, ly illustrate 
the truth of these remarks. The 
reader, whilst perusing the Re - 
mains” of ibis deepiy-io-be-Janiented 
youth, will find himself ip a pjeasiug 
wilderness of Poetry, ibousisg with 
beautiful image*,--with noble and 
tender sentiments i—bat if he pjew 
critically analyze the complexion of 
his Genius from his writings, he' will 
"find that it partook alike of the- ten¬ 
der and pathetic in description,—of 
the light and sportive play of fancy,— 
of a talentVbich delighted to Ipse it¬ 
self in high and hbstract speculation*, 
—and of the ardent enthusiasm of^hp 
Poet of, deep feeling apdr : gloif;mg 

,m ffis D high preiewions in the format 
of these characters, may, amoog na¬ 
me roji* othdf*, be illustrated by- Um 
following beautiful pawage from *UP 

"'From trouble* and'rii'rinoXi«w1 , iie : ^ eWto*. 

, 1SOW , % 

Has qeis’d to Weep, end her arid orphans 

Vwi$Mo,ee<di.*fm, pattakere of 


Mis ««^s 


v no.piore^' 1 ^,,,.^ 


; t. V’'- 


Her 


j/Mjvuti/ ^ 4tuc.ii/b mine vv nut;. 


Her daughter's dying slumbers,—but sur¬ 
priz’d 

With heaviness, and sunk upon tbd couch, 
Dreams of her bridals.—Even the hectic, 
lull’d 

On death's Jean anuhs rest, in visions 
wrapt, . . > v ,,fP ft 

Crowoing with Hopc’aFbland wreath his 
shuddering nurse; 

Poor victim smiles.’* 

From this fine and successful at¬ 
tempt to pounray the influences of 
night upon the various classes* of the 
unfortunate,—we turn with different 
feelings to the perusal of the follow¬ 
ing lines, indicating, in an equal de¬ 
gree, the richness and sprighthness of 
vagrant fancy, in his 44 Ode to Con¬ 
templation,” which combines all the, 
airy and fantastic features of Milton’s 
L’Allegro s 

" I will meet thee,on the bill, ■ 

Where, wUb printiess footsteps still, 
Th«*fcJornfng t in lier buskin grey. 

Springs upon her eastern way, 

Playing withr the gossamer } 

• And on rudder pinions borne, 

Shake the dew-drops from the thorn ; 
There, as o’er the fields we pass. 

Brash jug, with hasty feet, the grass. 

We will startle from her nest. 

The lively lark with speckled breast. 

And bear, tne Boating clouds among, 

. Her gale-transported matin song; 

■ Or on the upland stile embowered. 

With fragrant hawthorn snowy flowered. 
Will sauntering sit, and listen still. 

To the herdsman’s oaten quill, 

Wafted from the plain below $ 

Or the heifer’s frequent low.” 

In.a still different mood, and with 
different feelings, will the reader con¬ 
template the following passage, which 
may be thought in its general com¬ 
plexion to be net much unlike Mil- 
ton, in his greater moments, and cer¬ 
tainly to substantiate our .author’s 
eminence in the sublime and elevated 
style of Poetry i % 

. . ■ ** Him, who august, 

yWas. 'ore these worlds were fashion’d,— 
'era the sun. 

' Sprang from .the East, or Lucifer display’d 
gitglooa/ cresset in the arch of morn, ? 
Or ‘Vesper gilded tike serener eve, 

' Yea i/fl baa been for an eterimy $ 
v< Had swept unvarying from eternity 
■ Thffeatjrlbf desolation ,”«v histones, 
r At||goe f s’ Comtnandf/afeum’d m milder 

'■l¥vw* v ***** ■- 

Aiiapstartled #&4hw watch, in the vast 
dtfCp 'V ... . f; ' i 

/f^ao&'Moggtsb sentry.aad evok’d . 

\ From the dark void the smiling traivgriie.” 


That Kirke White possessed the 
ardour of Poetic enthusiasm in its 
genuioe character of inspiration, 
many of his “ Sonnets” and “ Frag¬ 
ments” may be thought abundantly 
to shew. The following , 44 The Win¬ 
ter Traveller,” if it be not one which 
discovers the most fire of conception, 
is among the most pathetic delinea¬ 
tions of his fancy; 

“ God help thee. Traveller, on thy jour¬ 
ney far. 

The wiud, is bitter keen, the saow o’er- 

lays 

Tbe tydden pits and dang’rons hollow ways, 
. And darkness will involve thee.—No 
kind star ’ 

To night will guide thee, Traveller,—and 
the war• 

Of winds and elements on thy head will 
break, 

And in thy agonising ear the shriek, 

Of spirits howling on their stormy car. 
Will often ring appalling,—I portend 

A dismal night, and on my wakeful bed 
Thoughts, Traveller, of thee will fill my 
. head. 

And him who rides where winds and 
waves contend. 

And strives, rude cradled on the seas to 
guide, * 

His lonely bark through the tempestuous 
tide.” 

We ought not, perhaps, to dismiss 
this highly^endawed and interesting 
Poet, without remarking that the 
various and enthusiastic tributes to 
bis merit which the uncommon beauty 
of his writings extorted, at the epoch 
«>f their publication, were not unde¬ 
servedly bestowed, but were his just 
award. The reflection, likewise, will 
powerfully strike his discriminating 
readers,—that, had it pleased the Su¬ 
preme Disposer of human events, 
whose purposes of wisdom, are not 
comprehensible by us, to have allotted 
a longer .term .of years to the maturer 
expansion of his powers, he would 
have taken bis station, in a very high, 
perhaps the highest rank amongst 
the Poetical iuqtiuaries which, in our 
own age brightens., the intellectual 
horizon, and *bi$h,Jif it does not, as 
certain critics, hgve Very unwarrant¬ 
ably afsujped that it docs, shine 
wilVa Q?pre cloudless radiance than 
at aqy former period, certainly com- ' 
pretends, many jPoeta ^genuine and 
capatipuf powers of Invention. 

MnlkthamJ - ■ E. P. 


Mr. 
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Mr< CiiAiff * April 9 * 

T UB Mioeral Sprfeg at Tbetford 
in Norfolk bar oi jabs attracted 
10 much attcnlioo, that 1,am 
to send vou a description of the Town, 
and of the uewly-erected Pumjvroom 
and Baths. * y V t f 

Thetford has Umg beq> a placq of 
peculiar interest to^|be Anliqiarj, 
from the circumstance of its having 
formerly been the SilMtagut of the 
Iceni, whilst Britaip cndtired the Ro¬ 
man ybkei arid afterwards becoming 
the metropolis of Bast ApgJia^ under 
whose Kings it enjoyed a tctfei of 
prosperity and grandeur, until that 
sanguinary encounter with the Da* 
nish army in the year 870 1 alien, < 
after experiencing^ ail the Jiorrors of 
a siege, the town, with its monastery, 
was burnt and destroyed« it had, 
however, so far recovered its fallen 
greatness in the days of the Con¬ 
fessor, as to register 947 burgesses. 

At every approach to the town, a 
strong impression of its antiquity is 
excited, by the appearance of many 
a stately rum, or its lofty mound ana 
ramparts; oAd some visihJe relick at 
almost every step retails to the mind 
its anltent splendour, which was such 
(according to the observation of Sir 
Henry Spelraan) as made ^Thetford 
at one period more renoVned for 
churches and religious hodses, than 
any place of equal size throughout 
the island *. But the dissolution of 
monasteries and the relentless hand 
of Tfate have so diminished the num¬ 
ber of the former, that only three out 
of twenty are now remaining ; and of 
the latter, little need be said on this 
occasion, except that the foundation 
stone of the Abbey of Ctnniac Priory+, 
was laid by £foory L id persopji and 
that it waS the buriaUplaee of tmreral 
of the BaHs of Norfolk, and contain¬ 
ed also nuntefooi AdnOfneutif'b^the 
Bigods, Mowbray*, and HOfrards.— 
The Bishops she, jof which it btiee 
coutA' boast, was removed to Nor- 
wichrby Herbert de Xosloga in 1094. 
Queen Elizabeth had * bphle in 

this toW^i, Vhicb was frequently Vi- 

ft . 

* See a fiijlacfcohnt of the Religion* 
Houses, with, views of their remain*, in 
Martin’S •• History Of Thetffttd,* pubflih- 
«d by Mr. Gough, 17T9,’4to 1 ah» 

+ See a View of the Remains of the 
Priory, in vol. L. 405. 

Gsnt Mag. April , 1671. 
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sited by her jatccessor James ^ (a the 
hunting sensOn. 

The*population je now estimated at 
about 3000 1 and although the town 
J* irregularly ljgBl. it contains'seve- 
wal excellent hjrases | it has a neat 
marlfet-pjftce, g^od ions, a v We»le»aa 
and Indepeudeat Chapel, well en¬ 
dowed XJrammar School, and a spa¬ 
cious Town Hall, where the lent 
Assizes for the County, of -Noyfolk 
have been invariably held 700 j&ar# r 
the Jury boxes apd seatsmf one dfthe 
Courts Sre to constructed, as to be 
removed at pleasure, when it is occa¬ 
sionally made use of for coocerls 
add assemblies. The mail and other 
> coaches pass through daily. The 
town is governed by a Mayor, Re¬ 
corder, ten Aldermen, aiyl twenty 
Common Council, prho scud < two 
Members to Parliament. 

The chahbeatw wafers of Thefford 
have been long known: the late Dr. 
M. Mauning of that plaflfe having 
been primarily insiruiuebtaf in their 
re-diseovery, alter the probable lapse 
of ages; and having written an ana¬ 
lytical treatise upon them,—butx&» 
having been drawn up in Laltp, tn 
consequence of Us forming an appen¬ 
dix to a larger work in that language 
on mineral waters in general, pub¬ 
lished in 1746 (of which appendix a 
translation has been just given fo the 
public), they remained tilt very lately 
in obscurity, when certain circum¬ 
stances having happily occasioned the 
re-opening of the Spring, its justly- 
increasing reputation induced the in¬ 
habitants, in the course of the year 
1819, to seek its further analysis, con¬ 
sidering this preliminary step as one 
of the utmost importance, not Only 
to the public, kt to the mediCal 
practitioner. They accordingly en¬ 
trusted this research to Mr. Acctttn*, 
of chemical celebrity t the result of 
whose scientific examination being 
most satisfactory, a company was im¬ 
mediately fo ripen, for the purpose of 
erecting suitable building*, add setting 
out the ground's for general accom¬ 
modation. Thu first stone was laid 


. ,* See tbq Guide to the Chalybeate 
Spring of Tpetford, by Frederick Accum, 
published by T, Boys, Lu^fete Hill, Id 19. 
Sac. tl, pp. 55—64, for a full account 
of tboMbedroat properties of (he water of 
Thetford. r * \ 
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by hit Grace the Duke of Grafton, on 
the 13th uf Sept. 1819 j and in the 
month of October following, the 
Spring was honoured by a visit front 
tl. H. R. the Duke of Gloucester. 

The building, which rs an exceed* 
ingly neat elevatibn, Is now com¬ 
pleted, ’and has bfeen opened .to the 
Public about twelve months. It com¬ 
prises a commodious and welI-pro»or. 
tioned Pump-room, in which is a 
recess, where stands a classically em¬ 
bellished pedhllk), through which the 
wafer is introduced. Here, also, Lon¬ 
don andprovmcial papers are furnish¬ 
ed, with Magazines and other pe¬ 
riodical publications. Adjoining thi* 
room are the supenntendanta’ apart¬ 
ments, and behind are the hot and 
cold baths, which wereerected wholly 
under the direction of Mr. Accum, 
and are replete with every conve¬ 
nience. In the yard the poor are 
supplied with the water gratis. The’ 
situation of the edifice, between the 
tranquil streams of the Lesser Ouse 
and Thet, far exceeds any idea the 
mere cursory traveller through Thet¬ 
ford can conceive t and the approach 
irom the bridge, leaving the nunnery 
on the left, is on the gently-winding 
bank of the former river, from 
whence the- building makes a most 
pleasing appearance, seated in the 
centre of a lawn, and embosomed in 
trees of luxuriant growth. The pros¬ 
pect front the Pump-room of the ad¬ 
jacent meadows, nunnery, bridges, 
the waters, and promenade, is highly 
picturesque. Leaving the buildings, 
and pursuing the course of the Ouse, 
the bank of wlych is skirted and 
adorned by elms and other forest 
trees,'—we pass through an avenue to 
the small bridges, where the prome¬ 
nade may be considered to terminate* 
"And immediately below fetich is the 
Confluence of the two refers, from 
whence the navigation to Lynn com¬ 
mences*.* 

The wooded and delightful scenery 
of this par^of Thetford exhibits a 
character -vp totally different from 
the' surrdWding country, that it is 
%ut justice to eotreat the attention of 
* the stranger. I venture, however, to 
affirm, be will be amply repaid by the 
Visit i and I have, confidence in fur¬ 
ther asseriing* that the Well-nutbenti- 
cdtett ^proofs Of ItiW iMdbl proper¬ 
ties df the' miner*! t|pM Thet¬ 


ford, already published *,have secured 
them a merited and lasting distinc¬ 
tion. * H. W. D. 


Lc tiers from ms Continent. 
Le (TER XV, 

(Continued from p, lS4.j 

Brussels, Sept. 3, 1818. 

M Y last dated from Maentricht 
-brought mailers to our depar¬ 
ture from Cologn. Ou Sunday even¬ 
ing wtf went a stage fo the village of 
BaRcmaiM, to fleep. We passed in 
the street of Cutogn another batch of 
carriages in the Emperor of Austria’s 
retinue, proceeding to Aix. Mrs. 

< Murray had given us such an alarm¬ 
ing account of the cxhorbitanl charges 
for bedsatAix, that we determined not 
to attempt to sleep there, but to con¬ 
trive, by proceeding on Sunday night 
to Bergheim, to accomplish a stage 
beyond Aix in one day. On quitting 
Cologn we entered a flat country, hut 
the Seven Mountains still formed a 
fine marked outline to the South-east. 
We found *\ village inn at Bergheim, 
the sign of the Red House, and were 
very well entertained * the landlady 
is a respectable old woman, and has 
seen better days; her husband was an 
Advocate who lost his property by the 
Revolution, and who nas now left her 
a widow with a family to provide for. 
Her daughter, an agreeable and well- 
educated youog woman, waited on us 
at supper, and both she and Her mo¬ 
ther occasionally sat down at table 
and kept us in talk. The young lady 
was free and familiar, without for¬ 
wardness. The old lady gathered 
some mushrooms for supper; she pre¬ 
sented us with some sprigs of migno¬ 
nette, saying, “ Je auis une vieille 
femme, mais avec un bon coeur.” It 
Is only q year and a half since they,be¬ 
gan to keep the Inn* unfortunately 
foe them there is Another small Inn in 
the village, the sign of which is the 
Duke of Wellington, the Duke hav¬ 
ing once lodged there; and I fear this 
win attract the English to the rival 
house. We met between Co logo and 
Aix about 30 carriages filled with the 
English who are leaving Aix. 

Jugu*1 31.—>We set off at half-past 
five, add reached Ju&Librs to break- 


v 


• The above-mentioned Treatise, Ae- 
cum’i Thetford Guide, and Mr. Bailey’s 
Letter to tbe Committee. \ 

fast. 
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, fait.. The country van fiat;. this i« a 
•mall market town., On the road be¬ 
tween Cotogn and Aix u Chatelle 
we had 1760 milestone* in 43 miles. 
Of German mil$f t 15 make a degree 
of tbe Equator ; of English 69J t con* 
aequently a German mile is about 
four English miles and 2-3rds. Every 
German, mile on this road was divided 
into 200 parts by milestones i at,the 
end of every 50, a larger stone mark¬ 
ed a quarter of a mile; at the end of 
a mife there was a large pillar marked 
with , the mile, after which it again 
proceeded with the small stoneig of 
which three or four are always in 
sigh t, aud the traveller therefore knows 
to the 200th of a tnjle his distance 
from the place ; for instance,* if the 
stone be marked 1202, he is six Ger¬ 
man miles and 2-200tbs distant. 

We had a gradual rise On approach¬ 
ing Aix, and afterwards a descent into 
a beautiful valley about five miles 
wide, in which the town stands. Jt is 
built on the side of a gentle- hill in 
the midst of a valley.- The town is 
large and old, but contains some good 
streets, and handsome hotels. X)ur 
Inn, the Hotel d’ifolland, was one of 
the second rate. It was twelve when 
we arrived, and we hired a Commis¬ 
sioner to shew us tbe most interesting 
things. He carried os, in the first 
place, to a very large handsome.pub¬ 
lic assembly-room, where a number of 
gentlemen and ladies were sitting at 
a gaming-table; several were looking 
on ; every thing was conducted with 
great decorum and stillness. In the 
neighbourhood of this building there 
are piazzas with little shops, in which 
baubles, trinkets,-prints, &c. are sold, 
as at the Palais Royal in Paris; in tbe 
middle is a small square plauted with 
trees. He then took us to tbe Impe¬ 
rial Bath, tbe oldest in the town, 
erected by Charlemagne 1000 years 
ago i it had fallen into ruins, but Bo¬ 
naparte repaired it,* and there is an in¬ 
scription, importing that in honour of 
that great Prince, tbe Krnperor Char¬ 
lemagne, the Emperor .* Napoleon 
caused the baths to we restored. The 
temperature of the water in the bath, 
by my thermometer, was 122, which 
I think is much higher than the Bath 
water t the tasjte i* sulphureous. V 
• We proceeded- to the •Minster, or * 
Cathedral, the'oldest "part of which 
was built by'Chirlemagne. He. was 
buried under the Centre of the tlerne; 


over the spot is a plain, blue flab in 
the pavement, inscribed “ Carolo 
Mag no.” This Cathedral is chiefly 
. remarkable for its relics, some of which 
are shewn to Uie public, but the rest 
are reverently*pr$»erve<f ip a chest, 
and are-only brought out once..in 
seven years. This exhibition used to 
draw Pilgrims fr'bra‘a!|,quarlers, and 
oaune sipgJe.day io.the 15th century, 

. 140,000 persons viewed the relics, 

’ and the amount of their gilts was 
6 <>,000 pieces of gold. The shewer, of 
the relics pot happening to be in )4>e 
way, we saw none of these curiosities, 
as we had not much time to waste, 
*but the mention of a few will give 
you an idea of the rest. The skull 
and thigh-bones of, Charlemagne ; 
Aaron’s rod; some manna from tbe 
wilderness; the girdles of Christ and 
the Virgin y some wood, from Christ’s 
cross; the cloth on which John the 
Baptist was beheaded. y .At this Cathe¬ 
dral we saw people praying with ex¬ 
tended arms, as they do at Ghent and 
Antwerp. Several men and women 
before the altar .Were praying aloud 
without any priest; one acted as chief 
speaker, and the rest chimed in at 
interval”* , 

We next went to the Church of the 
Franciscans, to see two paintings by 
Rubens, recovered from Paris ; a de¬ 
scent from the cross, and a dead 
Ghfjuft on the Virgin’s lap. They did 
not strike ns so much as tbe grand 
painting at St. Peter’s, at Cologn, but 
there was a, full sun. on these paint- 
ings, which we had no means of ex¬ 
cluding. , 

We concluded oar four by going to 
the Tribune of Justice, where a wo¬ 
man was on trial for the murder of 
her mother ; five Judges in black 
gowns, without wigs or powder. Were 
on. the bench; Ihe prisoner was on 
their right, aud. the Jury on .their left. 
The prisoner <was undergoing a very 
strict examination by the Judges, but 
as all was io German, we could not 
undejrs&nd it » s it was quite, plain, 
howevqr, .that sh6 was called on to 
account for her conduct a* proved by 
the depositions.of. witnesses; jMie.was 
very, yolublq in hex answers, aodwhen 
her explariations did not iali|fy<*lhe 
Coiirt, the Judges implied to her in a 
tone off dissatisfaction, , shook their 
heads, and directed particular parts of 
the depositions which ,^ere inconsis¬ 
tent with her.aeconnt to’be shewn’ to 
. . . her. 
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her*. This manner of a 

prisoner may forward Ipte ends of jus¬ 
tice, as H assists in bringing the guilty 
to ptfnishineot t but it is directly cod- 
tfary to the law oI*England, which 
does hot aUow the Judge ©f* Magis¬ 
trate to 'from the pfts&ier any 
thing, ettspt for his vindication. The 
custom with us is to cantisn thd pri¬ 
soner nitfto say any thing Which May 
prejudice*himself, hnd If he should 
ntaae any' unguarded adtu|asion, the 

S ' stress do U th the Jury, 

i* one ptytnt tn which they have 
red upon ns t the veh|ict of'tbe 
(Jury is tints of tho majority |~fbiS 11 
certainly better than the ahsord and 
barbarous law Which requires 12 men 
to be of the same mind, leaves a Ju¬ 
ryman no alternative hut perjury Or 
starvation, and*puts it in the power 
of one weak offintdrested man, by his- 
ob'tmacy, to overrule*the good sense 
and eon science* o| the majority, it is 
strange enough that the trial by Jury 
in the doMinioni of the King of’tbe 
Netherlands, is about to beabrogated. 
'Exactly at one the tjohrt adjourned 
till four for dinflCr,V«t)d we finished 
jt our ramble, which had Only occupied 
nstau hour.» The pnoit profound si- 
IfeuceMSM kept in ttte Court, so that 


thithei* immediately after Congress. 
A well-dressed female played cpn- 
certo* on the tin if t during^dmner, ac¬ 
companied by two violins. This town 
.is (Pronounced Aine. 

Froth Aix to ttiursiouT we had 
h Stage of 20 mi&s after dinner. On 
opr arrival we found the postillion 
had not taken Us rhfe great'fond, but 
a litre 'byeWay across the country. 
'Wejiad heed previously surprised at 
'the' !>adoess and rUggftdnfxs of the 
ih>adf it was efrfefiy overchills, till we 
approached iCaeitVlcht, When wfc de¬ 
scended Into a Vfclfey watered by, the 


of soldiers With fixed bayonets, placed 
round the hall, sileBcddlf. * > F*&i- 
We found we should hove bad iro 
difikuttym phocunngbwds; iheritrlre 
plenty at «or Inn, add almost every 
rhouse had lodging* id AM insthfi win- 
rdowa, Most of thefcompairy bad left 
«AJx to< make robin for the Congress 
ami the retinue' of the Stncdgoi, 
and now the ^Congress i» postponed 
for s weelf*. In theiraean ttfoe the 
Duke of WeUipdtikt wirOviawfifo the 
AHtedAfoie*' We dtOoer 

at tbse-tablp dhdtrf ■fbe%dk» here 


vnty 
hove 
tag* apd 
-more < 

ourvE 

geotlemiuofM 
twck/visiU^tu ‘ 
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river Mouse. Jpoflfved at half-past 
’eight fit the Epviifec (the Harrier) in 
Maeitricht, the^clOanest and best Inn 
silted'we hsft AmidftS.. The weather 
for thfeO^days hadb^sh without rain, 
and is toe warm and "fouled. Our 
landlady, 'a rfespeclfibie well-dressed 
woiubn, filth her daughters, were at 
table*' at tapper. Affer supper she 
reddesieJ 'a GernWfo 'gfchtfemau to 
sjiig, Which' v ftc H tftd, H accompanying 
hitutelf on fhd*guUar|*he had a hoc 
voice, and iufi& a’nhmber of national 
'soift&Hn tohi$ of whffeh the company 
tfoioed in chorus, r V 
f life >ttads, find in public works 
in'ifrts country, it is customary for 
prisoner* in charms to be employed. 

4 Stittal iii^ind Maesfricht we 
^uilfod^l^King bf Premia’s domi- 
'Kudns fdW those of► the Ki(fg s of ’the 
"Low Cppdtfiei. * 
v Sept.’it —Maestricht is ft strongly- 
fortifaedJoh^l^Wtth abbot 16,000 m- 
hdbitaotl ‘ The S^ldier^in thegarri- 
son are pnWripall|$Wisr. Itisawell- 
bufltitasi i he grand place and prin- 
■cipar Streets are *patidb* v and ftand- 
hsoiq'e/abd thebnbps ft onfrsubst anti ally 
goodI tfeftnwt Aiz.'Ilr is very plea- 
* sanuFsituated of the 

Aver, and 
fh sides, 
iz fs an 
With Faxon 
ioh- 

tnlle and a 
lybi, to 
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are six. The 
extend from 10 
and about,three 
miles in breadtb| r via» to the opposite 
side of the hill. Oo approaching the 
entrance, a stream of cold damp air 
met us at several yards tjisf^nce, The 
thermometer above ndhad wan 70 m 
the shades but tips.beat of the sup; 
ms intense. , la irfew mfau|»» alter 


was intense. , In tf few mliaja* alter convent which si* 
entering the subterftqieaa^paidagc*, I above tW^r 

found by the \izht of obr gui&’s flam- m5f% of the tfftrri 
beau that the fhenti<uri«iet bad fallen plordt«,ihe par “ 
to 4? # *tayl ifrcouttputd to«fl^u|^iaje t jlM)ui»on a 


search, with his dog laid dead by him i 
it is supposed that he had. missed his 
way, and that the extinction of ht$ 
flambeau had prevented him recover¬ 
ing it. When, found’, be was wttljto 
men nimble* walk of f pu outlet, app 
ha finger endsjbera torn wtrtr grop¬ 
ing along the thdls. Another acci¬ 
dent happened to dime pries ft from -a 
eot which stapfta 


the taw* of 
jthiata^a 

uboyy^ Raffle, 

-«■ ■»», — . .y ■...■/.■ ?.^r ’stying which 
from 45 to 48; the Heal, is tfmifutm they fixed at «ta ofraptiK outlets, 
summer and wmtefi in onegtaflieu- ,ftnd by which they vtpre to return, 
lar plpce, near the mopthdf a natural Whan they had proceeded g&ftmasi- 
gnlr 6r caVtrn, the mV was sensibly jderable *My, their string brOldfe they 
colder than elsewhere, but L-omitted were onphie (Ohuditt agbhi^dhdlbey 
to test it byyhe tu«imotnetetr The petfthed, U wrtfd he easy* fcy tea log 
height of the passages vanes from 10 a plan of thtt 1 >ta»*»ge*d?ndoyhfBx- 
to 24 feet; it isJhe wHHh of a ear- mg names ot number* hi yagjb to 
nage i oad, and is traversed by small mak» the Wwofo safely tracerSa&te, 
carts. Several workmen aieemplo)- but it utaV b# phtigy in ^h#^ppfie* 


ed in some parts of these subterra¬ 
nean regions in getting #ft>ne; these 
men live under ground, and only 
emerge once a week I hut in the course 
of our short rumple we neither t|hr 
any one nor heard any sound. After 
proceeding for 10 mfenites of a quar¬ 
ter of an hour, and finding » number 
of passages and no-variety of views, 
and that it was still half an hour's 


tors. . 

Wh tedk a^ early,Awer* arid MU* 
needed by a paved fditMn a slight 
Hop to TdxcyraEv.k VP® observed'a 
very large aperture Info tbesubttrrtl- 
neau rs^ioHs afterquittingMagsWicbt, 
oq the opposite «de of the hill to that 
at which, we,entered. We travelled 
through tat open cupdtry likq our low 
wolds, .but generally* com stilbUe. 


walk to Jlhe ncarest ^tlet forwards, Toqgerefc u aft phi town, 100 jekrs 
we turned *ba<k »y the same r«*d at before the HtaUMMb anAis mentioned 

by Tadtus. ' £ * t 

ThelCatfiedraf is * fin&buildiug Id 
lh^ ei^riyj Got bib fljtc* gbe^taside 


clean. Toe Virgin wps 
placed in Uiotyntre of tha nave, with 
A buX/or gifts ‘‘A Jajjjame,” :We 
'were AMlItigThlre-fta bj^rna hour 
till a putpuiW fetched from a 


which we entered, ieJtVing it s* the 
veracity of oar giildd that therfe are 
100,000 passages or ways, and that it 
would occupy four hours to& walk 
from one end of the passages to the 
other t the fact of the Wonderful- ex¬ 
tent of these placet 1 iq gbt disputed. 

We saw some libs of pslriM wood , 

m the course of #ur -walks what is /countrypast* , i , 
more, remark,»ble,^tt^ejrocodile *^s We tadcyeled.ito St. Taos^i- to 

l - r --' - ZWL - J *-»— r - country#** tkh a*d well 

wa.^ilh^wo 
BdoMO Abbey 
br»4gta m the 
, , jr, over rivulets 
taw lA'&eudtai ntarp* 
r«»ew|[taebt»ek into 
J jSfSetW* Which 

aSassM** 1 



the placet waoyj&f them English. %hHSt 
The stooe htadngthtoAhe proprietors Course 
of the 'ground ybqyeV'tfta lutata qf'hodLsti 
ihelrresgu " ** 

tained4ty 

Acquainted j-,— ~ - - —-k 

these passages^ and Tiven > wofkaiAi the fepbg 
employed oifby fed**ju?|hew t taeii jvpSj 
danger of ha ir^eussd 

lately iq^the case qCboe^l hb flam¬ 
beaux tare DMde tdcootfhohSfenrtiiDg 
for six hours.. This manWasTross^ g, 
and WAS found dead after meg days 
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nd 
te^be 
jblwas 
r y to ^p 
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with the windows open i and tbe 
noise of the people at the feast, com¬ 
pany going and returning from balls, 
musick playing, groupes of people 
talking in the street, and ihiuies of 
Churches eight times an hour, con¬ 
spired to disturb my rest, and my 
friend in the morning complained that 
his was no better. 

(To be continued.) 


Mr. Cuban, April 1. 

'''HE great question in these times 
of Catholic Emancipation has 
been so frequently and ably discussed,, 
that it is uot without some diffidence 
that i venture to suggest an addi¬ 
tional point, which 1 believe has been 
hitherto unnoticed, although it is of 
the highest importance. 

This United Kingdom, composing 
the chief of the Western Isles, be¬ 
came, by conquest, part of the West¬ 
ern Empire of Autient Home, and 
constituted one of tbe Ten Kingdoms 
into which that Empire was after¬ 
wards divided. 

After tbe establishment of the Pa¬ 
pal Ecumenical Authority, A. D. 606, 
these Islands were brought to acknow¬ 
ledge submission to the Roman See, 
aud continued so to do until the mra 
of the Reformation, a period of more 
than POO years I 

Pope Leo’s condemnation of the 
doctrines of Luther, and his Injunc¬ 
tion to the Emperor Charles V. upon 
his accession in A.D. 1519, to see to 
the execution of his celebrated Bull 
for the defence of the Church and 
punishment of Luther, produced a 
natural effect, though probably un¬ 
foreseen by the policy of the Vati¬ 
can ; it excited uew energy to op¬ 
position, and a bolder defiance to the 
reigning authority. Luther* who had 
hitherto limited his remonstrances to 
the sale of Papal Indulgences, now 
extended his views to a severer and 
more general exposition of coemp¬ 
tions, under the sanction and protec¬ 
tion of the Elector of Saxony. The 
alarm which spread from these grow¬ 
ing measui^l which were the seeds 
of tbe approach ipg Reformation, be*/ 
came the<fewae of the Council of 
Treof» *| U»d WW* weans srfcjch could 
then Jf ^viie&for *l*yi»fc|be tor¬ 
rent Of, Jbc consequent dismaioosr 


This Council * met, A. D. 1545, and 
continued its sittings, after many sus¬ 
pensions and intermissions, for eigh¬ 
teen years. 

^ Tbe great subjects of their discus¬ 
sion were so artfully propounded, and 
their resolutions so artfully coutrived, 
that they always terminated in majo¬ 
rities, approving their former prac¬ 
tices, and condemning the necessity 
of any amendment.—The result was 
as unfortunate to their cause, as the 
measures were frail: instead of prov¬ 
ing an effectual remedy for the restor¬ 
ation of peace in the Church, they 
tended to exasperate the encreasing 
feud, and principally because, by the 
decrees of the Council, all hopes of 
re-union or of accommodation were 
entirely cut off. Several of the States 
of Europe soon afterwards openly se¬ 
ceded from the Roman Communion, 
and renounced the Papal, Authority i 
among which were these Kingdoms, 
also Sweden and Denmark, the Can¬ 
tons of Switzerland, and many parts 
of France, Hungary, and Bohemia.— 
The Popes, who were accustomed to 
other arms besides the spiritual, 
engaged tbe House of Austria, and 
several Princes, by all possible means 
to suppress what was called the North¬ 
ern Heresy. —(Lowman, p. 369.)— 
Hence the dreadful succession of wars, 
invasions, assassinations, and inassa* 
cres, which constitute the chief part 
of the history of the 16th century, 
and continued for an 100 years! yet 
all those attempts tailed of success. 
Several of the Kingdoms maintained, 
through the severest suffering, their 
unshaken resolution, and some others 
obtained at last the freedom of Tole¬ 
ration, until the peace and liberty of 
the Protestant States were confirmed 
and ratified by the Treaty of West¬ 
phalia , A> D. 1648 $ and all the powers 
and influence of Ipnocent X. could 
avail nothing more against the Trea¬ 
ties of Osnabruck and Munster, than 
a vain and impotent protest, which 

* George Duke of Saaony died in 1539, 
who from the first dawn of tbe Reforma¬ 
tion h*d been its enemy, as avowedly us 
the Electoral Princes wera pa protectois ; 
but by his death, without issue, Ins suc¬ 
cession fell to his,brother Henry, whose 
attachment to ttife* Protestant Religion sur- 
passed a -if possible, that of his predecessor 
in Popery .-—^Gregory V. 4ht*J37.) 

n " " declared,— 
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declared,—“ Que let Hits article* otit 
ilb de droit, *ont el teront perpetu- 
eltement nuts, vain*, invaUdet, ini- 
qttes, in juste », vondamnis, reprouvbs, 
privates, tans force et rffet et que 
per tonne n'esl tenu de tes observer, 
ou aueun de ceux, encore quilt toient 
fortijiis par un torment.” 14 

This event cannot be regarded in 
any other light than U providential i 
the fall of the Beast was here sighed, 
fflidjthough hia power ira* suffered to 
remain lor the example of a gradual 
decline, yet he wa» never to recover 
his universal dominion ! the fifth.vial 
was poured ujmn his throne, and his 
kingdom became full of darkness. # 
The subsequent progress of the 
Papal History, and particularly that 
of modern times, has attracted the 
notice of even those who have not 
much accustomed themselves to in¬ 
quiries into these subjects i-—while a 
tew striking events happen, the dis¬ 
ease wears away the physical strength 
of the Beast by slow and certainsteps, 
and if the period of his power is to 
be limited by the high authorities of 
Daniel and St. John, to I860 yean, 
from the date before mentioned, 606* 
the termination of his career must lie 
expected in A.D. 1866. 

But this rise and fall are declared 
to be coeval with those of the Otto¬ 
man Empire; now the beginning and 
the termination of every vial are not 
particularly designated—like the co¬ 
lours of the rainbow, each are shaded 
off into the other, so that it is left to 
acute observation, and to some very 
important event, to discover at what 
time each of them has opened its ef¬ 
fusion: as soon, says Mr. Faber, as 
we see any due of the Ten Kingdoms 
entirely cut off and dismembered 
from the rest, so soon we may ascer¬ 
tain that the sixth vi<tl, the most tre¬ 
mendous of nil, has commenced—and 
at the same period it will be seen that 
the Euphrates and its waters will be 
dried up (Rev. xvi. 12) $ that is, the 
Ottoman Empire and its People will 
be subverted by visitations of con¬ 
quest and redaction, in order that 
the way of the Kings of the East may 
be prepared. The strong probability 
of these words being designed to con¬ 
vey the prophetic expectation of the 
final Restoration of the Jews to their 
original Kingdom of Judea, where 
they shall finally acknowledge the 
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Messiah, is more especially urgeut 
at this time upon all Qiblical Critics 
and Interpreters, (hat tbe consequent 
’measures, a* they affect all Protestant 
Nations, may bte set before them iu a 
manner ivulficieully forcible to awaken 
their attention to a more exemplary 
reformation o> national manners, lest 
they should also fail iuto condemna¬ 
tion t 

If then these dominions of the Pope 
and of the Turk are to fall together, 
and these events cannot be effected 
but by violence; if the stone cut out 
from the mountain is to eriish the 
. toes of the great image of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, which being formed of the 
fragile aud nnadhesive qualities of 
brats and clay could never expect 
durability—if their government has 
been such as to tfwaken a spirit of 
reformation, and the British Empire 
and her Established Church, is the 
mistress of the Protestant Cause 
throughout the world—if the decline 
and fall of her original persecutors, 
and the abomination^ of her desola¬ 
tion, are so set before her that she » 
forbidden by every tie of reason, con¬ 
viction, and duty, from returning to 
their sway, cither civil, spiritual, or 
political—if the hope and prospect of 
her Protestant and Maritime union 
be such as to, most probably, place 
her under the Divine councils, as one 
of the acting instruments in tbe re¬ 
placing the dispersed of Juda in their 
native land—If these, or any of these 
are well-founded expectations from 
the authority of Revelation, let it 
then be justly and seriously question¬ 
ed, whether, in tlys absolute violation 
of these Scriptural warnings, this 
United Kingdom, 1 having due regard 
to the Christian Spirit of Toleration 
and Charity, can with consistency, 
duty, or prudence, so interfnioabiy 
embrace tne Papal Government, and 
forget those councils, against which 
she has protested, and front which she 
has, during three centuries, maintain¬ 
ed her conscientious separation, at to 
receive into her Ministerial Power 
and Secret Council, the Disciptes of 
that Church, which has not, In all 
the investigations of their Claim, yet 
renounced, by any authoritative? re¬ 
cord, those articles which originally 
caused the Reformation, and in tlie 
opposition to which, so much of the 
blood of our fenerabie and consci¬ 
entious 
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entious ancestor* wa* tin dauntless 
courage and perseverance shed mail 
parte ofthis RlKkgdOm. 1 ■* » 

.LetR,beatijO r,efneo*bcred, that. if 
the measure now proposed -should 
ever beadopted, (there is great-and - 
rtawAlbk) teari tint* there me; be 
sMet »p4ceOBougl* f dorlhg the rem- 
the refift-years, for an altera* 
tfoi of principles, which the success¬ 
ful end pf this question suggest#, to 
ffti ijt raJ-C, tfc,egreat and ultimate do¬ 



nation, of her becoming 
ent towards tlfofar greater 
reformation of the calttrig-io and re* 
sjoiwtt’tt of thtfHottie of Israel, 
[jfjipe fofluetjfas* of Romish Coun¬ 
cils, intermingled so*artfully as to be 
iuvisible.tiliit burst like a smothered 
fi|e, WOWiiig ifs way with t|\e machi- 
nkiiouijof e*ll and domestic eppoai- 
tibn'ttaff’faction, a# well political as 
rdlgiitl*, as' ^ell hy fabatics as in¬ 
fidels,' already become daring, and 
themselVes intolerant of the mildest 
Cburcband Qd'vernment in Enroll 
iffhrtfnfluchtg; should acquire such 
strength; if is almost futile to en- 
qdlre^hether Its consequences would 
ndt/fruStrite ’ the great 'object also', 
— *' ^aralyae its best exertions, for 
irciervation of the Protrgtnnt 
i,tahd of that National Virtue 
f | bhr,ancestors transmitted to 
srf»' tears of, earnest caution, and 
many, fervent prayersfor its'success. 

LetitsJao he ,remarked, that in the 
awfulvisi tat ions for national crimes,’ 
wh'|c% {he mostnutbeotic history re-, 
qordft^a whUy oned so depraved as to 
ne^; f j|evoted - to destruction,' would 
hajrj&been saved by. |he>il-)towdffa{ 
and forheariug;hand of Providence— 
if0tgi righteous could 1 'hare been 
singled from Ua-.rfona^rpus Tahiti jM-. 
and, 1ft th*t solemn decfnratiuOeVer 
Beta ^warning.inrew’tsitjiv^'hhcn a 

* ' " ?A h k J 

>on ft, 
t>r bread 
jtMneWdn it, 
and heast from 
-^*^1 only 
ttheir 
. .«§«.” 
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* NttVOSfoill?;*! 
were it 


creasd may accelerate Jteife fall, and 


the stone cut from the uiountain may 
bruise her torsowdar I 
These awful events were formerly 
little Seen, and. if regarded', it.was in 
a distant view* andftrith a patriotic 
-prayer that they might,'if true, Ire 
averted, or ratber, uiat they might 
be the visionary interpretation of 
scholastic anchoret# j biitwe are come 
now to the pgriod^fsben all these 
things areqUicKly realising tinder our 
own view,’ when the short span 8f 
forty more'years, a space which our 
children will probably accomplish, 
and. iu which their fate’will be bound 
up, stands before us with' an appalling 
dread, and awakens a new cause for 
public reformation of manners and 
principles, a' new--ground for prepa¬ 
ration for'-the great events that ap¬ 
proach, for averting .the* prophesied 
calamities, and'-for saving, uot our 
Nation only, but. all that is dear to 
us! ' a • 

- Finally, let it be remembered, that 
the Divine denunciations of Rev. xvii. 
1, 3, are not only agaihst Rome, but 
also against aUUhe kings of the earth 
which have urti$ed in her idolatries— 
by whose doctrines and practices they 
had been greatly corrupted-r-they are 
declared (v; t-8) to btf those who re- 
ceivepower from- her in the course 
of her authority It who shill unite to 
give' her strength, who will therefore 
be-at war* (of opposition) with the 
Lamb, by whom-.they will be over¬ 
come, but they'that are-with him 
are called chosen and'faithful (v. 14). 
But that notwithstanding, the union 
of-all -their strength in her favour, 
they , hill finally become instruments 
for Hgr-desolation and fall 1—-v. 16. 

Yours, &c- - *' ■ A. H. 

' '<■!> ' 

. THE CENSfHt.—No. VII. 

An iMQoiav ntxh THu.Pftgojugss or 
. ■ AlhtCDOttl LlVsKA^vitK. 

(ContintUnjfrom^A^z.) .. 

“ f ON DON dEST%, or « Collec- 
. -■r-f tioii 'ff the choice*! Joques and 
Repartees* FOut of, the most cele¬ 
brated 4 othors^itheii^Vand modern. 
•^■tsrtafei’% metttis »fder» Dotoribus 
% 1 .*vdat>l-r*rfiforo». Encom. • i • -i - 
Londort^printed by C. ft. for Thos. 

tether sigw^bf/'the Looking- 
doa firitJgeJlT IS.” ISmo. 
'H-i' ' 

noi for. the sake of con¬ 
necting nurseries, we should feel in¬ 
clined 
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dined te omit this collection, as it 
contains scarcely any thing worthy of 
insertion; being a compilation from 
the Jests of Scogan and others: *io it 
- may be found the anecdote which we 
have already qutted from Lupton, 
with a alight variation. 

It is divided into the three follow¬ 
ing parts: 

I. Court Jeits. 

Speaking of the witty Rochester, 
—“Among other things, the said Bari 
thus describes a person that had a 
very deformed outside, liued with as 
ugly conditions: 

‘ No calumny upon him need be thrown, 
Niture has done the bu&nuss oi lampoon. 
And in hii> face hi* character hath '•hewn.”'* 

No. '5. p. 15. 

Was not Ibis triplet a calumny 9 

9. Cloyster Jests. 

“A cpentlemm coming into a quire, 
where wan none of the best munch in the 
world, hearing them singing, * Have mercy 
upon us miserable sinners I’ ‘ Aye,’ says 
he, ‘ they might veiy well have said. Have 
inercy upon us mistiable singers.’”—No. 
26. p. 41. 

3. City and Country Jests. 

" One being asked why he enveighed so 
much against women, seeing so many 
good authors had written so largely in 
tliur praise t ‘ Why,’ says he, * they wrote 
only what women ought to be, but 1 told 
what indeed they are.’”—No. 12b. p. 128. 

At this period, as a perusal of the 
Tract last-mentioned will manifest. 
Anecdote was at its lowest ebb, and 
degraded by Tom Brown, Edward 
IFard, and others of that stamp, to 
mere convivial ribaldry. Their works 
stole into the world, alike in defiance 
of good sense and ot Literature i and 
as they are not of sufficient import¬ 
ance aud scared) to ensure their va¬ 
lue, no one will regret the omission 
of them. Had Pope chronicled them 
in thp Dunciad , we should have had 
them held up to posterity by biblio¬ 
graphical commentators; but the 
poet has overlooked them, and we 
cannot do better than follow hit ex¬ 
ample. 

Rut, bail inimitable Joe Miller! 
President of the Anecdotal throng, 
whose name lowers above all other 
jesters, 

n . .. . veldt Inter igues 

Luna minores,” 

Had our pagesTiecn devoted to the 
Ci-vt, Mac. Aptll, 1821. 
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memory of this worthy alone, our 
task would not have been attempted 
in vain .—Joseph Miller, whose name 
may defy oblivion as long as 4it and 
humour are valued and quoted* was 
bora in the year 1684, probably in 
London, of parents in a bumble line 
of life. He is commonly supposed, 
at this distance of time (and as no re¬ 
gular memoir of him has yet appear¬ 
ed), to have owed Ins existence to 
the title-page of his JFesfs; while 
others, admitting his identity,* state 
that he was a performer of clowns 
and various low characters on the 
stage: both which opinons are with¬ 
out foundation. 

Of bis education we fenow nothing; 
but it certainly was^not scholastic. He 
is said to have kept a public-house in 
the parish of St. Clement JJanesi and 
to have passed muclr of his tune with 
the jocose comedian Jjemmy Spillers 
—their general place ot meeting be¬ 
ing at the SpiUer's Head in Clare 
Market. As an actor, he attained 
snipe celebrity i but was so illiterate, 
that, according to Victor, he married 
in order to have a person near him* 
who was capable of reading his parts! 
To bis performance the comedies of 
Congreve were in some measure in¬ 
debted for their success. He was a 
favourite with the public as Ben, in 
“ Love for Love,” till the appearance 
of Colley Cibber in that character, 
when poor Miller wa9 excelled, and 
consequently neglected. He perform¬ 
ed also Sir Joseph fFillol in the “ Old 
Bachelor,” for his benefit, for which 
Hogarth designed the “ Ticket,” re¬ 
presenting the scene in Act 3, where 
Noll (Sir Joseph's bull)) gets a se¬ 
vere kicking from Sharper. But the 
character nest suited to his talents' 
was that of Teg, in Sir Hubert How¬ 
ard’s comedy of “ The Committee»” 
in which he succeeded Estcourt, and 
perlormed it from 1730 till 173b, per¬ 
haps for a longer period. As Miller 
was illiterate, the celebrated collec¬ 
tion of Jests under his name was pub¬ 
lished by. bis friends, under the fol¬ 
lowing title: “Joe Miner’s Jests; or 
the Wit’s Vallc.Meciim. Being a col¬ 
lection of the most brilliant Jests; 
the politest Repartees; the most ele¬ 
gant Bon Mots; and most pleasant 
short St oriel* iff the EngJislj language/ 
First carefully collected in the cotfr- 
pany, a^d many of them' transcribed 
from the mouth of the fatetious gen- 
“ ’ ’ item an. 



tleraan, whose name they bear* and 
now set forth and published by his 
lamentable friend and funner coin- 
anion, Elijah Jenkins, Esq. . Most 
umbly inscribed to those choice spi¬ 
rits of the age. Captain Bndens, Mr. 
Alexander Pope, Mr. Professor Lacy, 
Mr. Orator Henley, and Job Baker, 
the'kettle-drummer. London, print¬ 
ed by T. Read, in Dogwell-court, 
White-Fryars, Fleet-street, 1739. 
(Price one shilling).'’ pp. 70, Jests 
847. 

A third edition was published in the 
same year, pp. 80, containing 873 
Jestsj and an eighth appeared in 
1745; With the same title, “ to which 
are added, choice Collections of Mo¬ 
ral Sentences,lind of the most point¬ 
ed and truly valuable Epigrams in 
the British tongue; with the names 
of the authors to .such as are known,” 
pp. 808, containing 537 Jests, exclu¬ 
sive of proverbs and epigrams. The 
ninth ‘came out in i747, containing 
590 Jests, H most humbly inscribed to 
.those choice.spirits of the age, his 
Majesty’s Poet Laurent, Sir C. H. 1 ^. 
Knight of the Bath, and Job Baker, 
the kettle-drummer.” An eleventh 
edition was announced in the General 
Advertiser, October 18, 1751, “ in¬ 
scribed to his Majesty’s Poet Laureat, 
Mr. David Garrick,” aud others. 

Prom that period the genuine co¬ 
pies of this work have gradually dis¬ 
appeared, while spurious and paltry 
publications have usurped the name 
of Joe Miller ; till it is no longer 
known as a mark of honourable dis¬ 
tinction I Mr. Barker, of Great Rus- 
sell-street. Covent-garden, about 30 
years sioce, reprinted the last authen¬ 
tic edition, and Itas since published 
other impressions, with the portrait 
Of our author prefixed; pp. 164. 

Of "Elijah Jenkins no information 
has reached us; we were at first in¬ 
clined to consider the name as ficti- 
tioiisi but recollecting that this mis¬ 
cellany was published immediately 
after the death of Miller, such an im¬ 
position wonM have been ersily de¬ 
tected *nd divulged. It is not im- 

S robable tlgliK he was a fellow corne- 
lan; but*ftis name does not occur in 
any^fgjStWs persona of bis time. 
Wny*|powever, was be termed la- 
snen^ld in the title-page? Should 
era {jtyot read lamented. Unless we sup- 
that, like the friend of Horace, 

V Multi* ille )> 9 mt jltbilh occidit ?' r 


This, then, must have taken place be¬ 
fore the publication in 1739. 

Four portraits are known of Mil¬ 
ler, the particularising of which may 
be of service to the cbalcographi- 
maniac. 

1. C. Stoppelaer, fr. 1738. A. Miller, f. 
1739, in the character of Teg in *• The 
Co nominee.” 

8. C. Mosley, f. as Sir Joseph fVittol, 
prefixed to the eighth edition of his Jests. 

3. Prefixed to Barker’s edition, a wood- 

cut, no engraver’s name, in the same cha¬ 
racter. * 

4. In the same character, preserved in 
Nichols’s Hogarth. 

He died August 15, 1738, and was 
interred on the East side of the bu¬ 
rial ground of St. Clement Danes; 
and it is no small honour to his cha¬ 
racter, that Stephen Duck (a fellow 
child of obscurity), furnished his epi¬ 
taph *. Of his private life we know 
nothing; his political sentiments, if 
the scauty memoirs in his posthu¬ 
mous work are to be depended upon, 
were Whiggish; to his opinions on 
Religion, no allusion is ever made, 
and we question if devotion formed 
any part of his life. Miller was urn- 
fortunate in his want of education, 
and still more so in the companions 
whose society lie sought. We must 
once more observe, that there is good 
reason to suppose that Elijah Jenkins 
never existed. The book before us 
Ws given to the world by John Mot- 
tlev, esq. who compiled it on a sick¬ 
bed, partly from other books, and 
partly from his conversations with 
Miller i in which circumstance he 
bears no small resemblance to that 
most delightful of biographers, James 
Boswell +. 

This miscellany appears to have 
met with an extensive sale, particu¬ 
larly as it recorded so many anecdotes 
of public characters whuse names were 
fresh in the memory of many then 
living; but, after all, we must lament 
the reprehensible matter which it 
contains, and the expunging of which 
would reduce the book to a thin duo¬ 
decimo. This castration, however, 
might be performed by a judicious 


* See vol. XC. ii. 327. 
f Nichols’s Hogarth, vol. III. p. III.— 
Victor.-“-Je8's, passim.—Dramatis Per¬ 
sonae to '* The Committee,” edit 1735.— 
Bromley’s List of Portraits.—MS note in 
the eighth edition, in the British Museum. 

editor, 
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editor, for that indecency is insepa¬ 
rable from wit and humonr, it a no* 
tion as false as it is illiberal. Or. 
Grey has quoted it In his excellent 
edition of Hudibras, a commendation 
sufficient in itself. The reader will 
probably not expect many extracts 
from us, but there are a few relating 
to Miller himself, of which we insert 
a specimen: 

” J#e Miller, sitting in the window at 
the Sun Tavern, in Clare-street, while a 
Ash-woman was passing by, crying, ‘ Buy 
my soils, buy my maids!’ * Ah, you 
wicked old creature,' said Joe, * are you 
not contented to sell your own soul, but 
you must sell your maid's too P.5. * 

“ A certain officer in the Guards telling 
one night, in company with Joe Miller, of 
several wonderful things he had seen 
abroad, among the rest, he told the com¬ 
pany he had seen a pike that was six feet 
long, * That’s a trifle,* says Joe, ' I have 
teen half a pike in England longer by a 
foot, aad yet not worth twopence.’” P.100. 

“Although the infirmities of nature are 
not proper subjects to be made a jest of, 
yet when people take a great deal of pains 
to conceal what every body sees, there is 
nothing more ridiculous: of this soil was 
old Cross the player, who being very deaf, 
did not care any body should know it. 
Honest Joe Miller, going with a friend one 
day along Fleet-street, and seeing old 
Cro-s on the other side of the way, told 
his acquaintance he should see some 
sport; so, beckoning to Cross with his 
finger, and stretching open his mouth as 
wide as he could, as if-he halloo'd to hint, 
though lie said nothing ; the old fellow 
came puffing from the other side of the 
way ; ' What ———said he, * do you 
make such a noise for ? Do you think one 
can’t hear?’” P. 7. 

Of the moral sentences we give a 
few extracts, in order to show the 
ideas of Miller, or his editor: 

** When a State or Government is em¬ 
barrassed or troubled, it is more easy to 
rais£ the common people to a factious 
mutiny, than to draw them to a loyal 
duty.” P. 112. 

The sentence above is a melancholy 
truth which the present times too 
fully confirm. Some of the senti¬ 
ments are particularly fine, and wor¬ 
thy of the Lacon of Mr. Colton. 

“A wise dissimulation, or very calm 
notice, is the likeliest means of. reclaim¬ 
ing a bad husband; for where men have 
not put off humanity, there is a native 
compassion to a meek sufferer,” .. P. 115. 

« When a gentleman speaks coarsely, 
he has dressed himself dean to no pur¬ 
pose.” P. 114. 


"We easily forget our faults, when they 
are known to nobody but ourselves.” P. 
116 . 

“ Widows shed the more tears in en¬ 
couraging another husband to expect the 
same favour.” P. 128. 

Miller was a misogynist, if these 
sentences are his own; the following 
is one of the most lenient i 

“ If women could be persuaded that 
nothing but knowledge can entitle them 
to talk, they would blush with shajne at 
being for ever obliged to hold their 
tongues.” Ibid. 

For a confutation of this position, 
he need only appeal to the list of 
literary characters during the present 
age. 

Honest Joe seems to hare possessed 
a virulent hatred to Jeremy Collier, 
as he continually makes free with his 
name; the following extract relating 
to him shall be the last t 

“ It is very much to be questioned, whe¬ 
ther Mr. Collier would have condescended 
to1a«h the vices of the Stage, if the poets 
had not been guiliy of the abominable sin 
of making fami iar with the baCk-slidings 
of the cassock.” Ibid. 

We have traced, till the present pe¬ 
riod, the progress of Anecdotes, de¬ 
tached as they were from Literature 
in general, and forming a collection 
hitherto unsought for by the Biblio¬ 
maniac; since which they have as¬ 
sumed a more important as well as 
classical form. Since, however, the 
commencement of this Inquiry , we 
have met with a passage in an anony¬ 
mous work, which striae* at the basis 
of the fabric we have endeavoured to 
erect: we shall therefore detain our 
readers a little longer, in exatniuing 
its tendency, and its validity : 

“ The anecdotes which form the buX of 
card parties and dinner parties in one cen¬ 
tury, are, in the lapse of a hundred years, 
and sometimes lest, transplanted into 4to 
volumes, and go to increase the stock of 
learning of the most grave and studious 
persons in the nation. A story repeated 
by the Duchess of Portsmouth’s waiting 
woman to Lord Rochester’s va||t, forms a 
■abject of investigation for a philosophical 
historian ; and you may hear an assem¬ 
bly of scholars and authors, discussing 
tbe validity of a piece of scandal invented 
by a maid of honour more tfaao two cen¬ 
turies ego. and repeated to an obscure 
writer by Queen Elisabeth's housemaid*.” 

m . . I " I Wi — .ii yy ii' Mmum 

a *• Essays and Sketches, of Life apd Cha¬ 
racter. By a gentleman who has left bit 
lodgings. Lougman and Co. 1820. Said 
to be written by Lord John Russell.” 

Un- 
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Unfortunately fur our Essayist, it 
hap|iens that the anecdotal inisccila. 
nies are at least as free from scandal 
as his own pages. According to his 
cnnun, Camden's Remains are to be 
considered merely as a body of court 
tattle from Constantine to Sir Thomas 
More i the card and dinner parties of 
former centuries are to be placed by 
the side of those of the present era, 
in respect to conversation! and the 
scandal of Queen Elizabeth is to be 
found in the pages of tlib obscure 
writers of her reign. Now the fact 
is, that the talcs of that time arc 
more distant from Court Jests, than 
discourse from real investigation. 
The author’s idea is sufficiently plau¬ 
sible, but he will find nothing to sub¬ 
stantiate it, except in the London 
Jests, —a work without much claim 
to wit or authenticity. A subsequent 
passage is more consonant to our 
view of the subject. 

** It must be confes«rd ( howevf r, that 
knowledge of this kind is very<enteitam¬ 
ing, and here ami there among the rub¬ 
bish, we find hints which may give the 
philosopher a clue to important facts, anil 
afford to tb** moralist a better analysis of 
the human mind, than a whole library of 
tnetaphysics.” P. 86. 

Raving confined ourselves chiefly 
to works of this kind, we have not 
had occasion to speak of the Anec¬ 
dotes which are interspersed in larger 
productions; it may therefore be suf¬ 
ficient to use the words of Mr. Dis¬ 
raeli on that subject. “ The reader,” 
says he, “ acquires more knowledge 
of individuals by memoirs, than by 
histories. In histories there is a ma¬ 
jesty which keeps us distant from 
great men; iu memoirs there is a fa¬ 
miliarity which invites us to approach 

them.-It is thus that such works 

as Plutarch’s Lives, Froissart's Chro¬ 
nicle, the Memoires of Comines and 
Brantome, Burnet’s and Clarendon’s 
Histories of their Own Times, have 
ever allured curiosity, and g.’atified 
enquiry* To these we may add, 
BosweirsLifq of Johnson, and Bishop 
WHharl’s Memoirs of Montrose. 

, Qf the*“ Literary Anecdotes” of 
Mr, Nichols, it ill becomes us to 
spieak ; but we regard them, together 
With the Dfstertation above quoted, 
and the Miscellatiies of Aodrewes and 
Kett, as a body to which the Studeut 
may turn for infoffnation as well as 
delight. Wc caunot bat recommend 


that branch of Literature which boasts 
the names of Widville, Camden, and 
Worcestei ,to the reader; his midnight 
oil will not be burnt unprofitably in 
tracing its progressand different forms 
— under Henry VIII. controversial; 
under Elizabeth, romantic and poeti¬ 
cal ; under James and Charles, quaint; 
underCromwelljgloomy,unless where 
illumined by suffering loyalty; under 
CharleslI. gay (not to say licentious); 
under the succeeding reigns, coarse 
aud indelicate; and now completely 
literary. It was our iutention to have 
spoken in this place of the “ Percy 
Anecdotes;” but as the present article 
'■'ias been extended biyond its proper 
limits, they will shortly appear be-* 
fore us in another form, when we 
shall resume the subject from the de< 
cease of Miller. 

(To be continued.) 

Oliver Goldsmith. 

Mr. Urban, Colchester, Mar. 29. 
'’HE Supplement Number to your 
last Volume contains an interest¬ 
ing report of the celebration of the 
birth-day of that truly-eminent Poet 
Oliver Goldsmith. Both the Rev. 
gentlemen who addressed the meet¬ 
ing, and the Letter of the worthy 
Chairman, which was read on that oc¬ 
casion, announced the death of the 
ftev. R. H. Newell, of Cambridge 
University, who a few years since 
published an edition of Goldsmith's 
Poems, with remarks, attempting to 
ascertain, from local observation, the 
actual scene of the Deserted Village, 
and illustrative drawings taken on 
the spot. 

I ain happy to be able, Mr. Urban, 
to correct the mistake which these 
gentlemen have unintentionally made. 
Mr. Newell is not dead, but, on. the 
contrary, enjoys excellent health, 
moves hi a large sphere of usefulness, 
and resides at Hormead Parva, Herts, 
of which parish he is the respected 
Rector, His father, the late Dr. 
Newell, a physician of great skill and 
eminence in this town, died ip May 
1814, which the gentlemen above al¬ 
luded to, no doubt, mistook for the 
death of the son. W. W. Francis. 


Mr. Urban, April 6. 

MR,Graham (see p.6$l) supposes 
that the names of Paliice and Forney 
were probably communicated to Dr. 
Johnson by Goldsmith himself; but I 

doubt 
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doubt the fact. I beg to refer Mr. 
Graham to the “ Philosophical Sur¬ 
vey of the South of Ireland,” attri¬ 
buted to Dr. Campbell, p. 4S7. The 
author mention* his having been ho¬ 
noured by Dr. Johnson with a copy 
of the epitaph on Goldsmith, which, 
however, was incomplete, as the birth¬ 
place of the Poet had not then been as¬ 
certained. Arc these male descend¬ 
ants 4 >f the Rev. Henry Goldsmith 
(the Poet’s brother) in existence ? 
Mr. Thomas Campbell supposes Gold¬ 
smith to have been an assumed napie, 
and that the family were of foreign 
origin. 1 think the public much in¬ 
debted to Mr. Graham for his exec¬ 
utions and enthusiasm. —Rosse, not 
Ross, was the title of the uobleman 
alluded to by Mr. G. G. II.W. 

Mr. Urban, si prill. 

YOU will greatly oblige me, and 
probably many more of your readers, 
by an explanation, the first conve¬ 
nient opportunity, as to the matter of 
fact, to whom the story of Oliver 
Goldsmith’s “ Mistakes of a Night” 
really belongs. The Supplement to 
vol. XC. of the Gent. Mag. in the 
very interesting account it gives of a 
late Meeting at Baliymahon, in com¬ 
memoration of the birth-day of the 
above justly-celebrated writer, p. 620, 
attributes the subject of the abo^e 
comedy to a circumstance of the 
Poet’s own life. Now, in the Obi¬ 
tuary of the same Number of your 
Periodical Work, page 637, we find 
the very same jest ascribed to a Mr. 
Lewis Grummet, of Lincolnshire, as 
practised on a commercial traveller, 
which, in the firsl-incnliuncd account, 
is attributed to a wag, a fencing mas¬ 
ter of the name of Kelly, who is there 
related to have sent Goldsmith him¬ 
self to Sir Ralph Fetherston, of Ar- 
dagh in Ireland, who encouraged the 
deception, with a ludicrous degree of 
success. Which of these stories is the 
real origin of the Play? M. C. 

Antique Roman Altar*. 

T HE annexed wood Engraving is 
a cortect representation of the 
antique Roman Altar which has been 
erected by Lord Holland on the West 

* We have been favoured with the use 
of this Wood-cut by Mr. Faulkner, the 
intelligent author of the “ History and An¬ 
tiquities of Kensington.” 


of Holland Houses It is .situated on 
the exact spot where Lord Camelford 
fell, in the unfortunate duel with 
Captain Best, in 1804, Which was 
fully related iu vol. LXXIV. p. 284. 
Tbe base is of modern workmanship, 
and the Inscription thereon js allu¬ 
sive to the fatal transaction. 
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Mr. Urban, April 9. 

1 AM glad to see that the scanty 
materials relative to Scogan hare 
been collected in your Magazine, and 
that an enquiry has been instituted to 
the same purpose. The recovering 
of neglected Biography is of inesti- 
mable service to Literature, the his¬ 
tory of which can never be deemed 
complete until the lives of its pro¬ 
fessors are brought forward. The 
memoirs of distinguished mpn, unno¬ 
ticed in the Biographia Britannic a, 
would form an interesting work, re¬ 
plete with information, and of value 
to every reader i and would be the 
means of-preserving the lives of our 
minor poets, actors, and perhaps anec~ 
dolists, &Ct it is much to be lament¬ 
ed, that such a work has not been un¬ 
dertaken | the Fasti of Anthony a 
Wood are not far distant from the 
idea, although the plan must of ne¬ 
cessity be different: we there fiud 
articulars which are of use in every 
iograpfaical miscellany, and are not 
tp be met with elsewhere. 

Both of the Scogans would come 
into this plan, of whom, I hope, we 
may soon possess a good account. Of 
their family we know absolutely no¬ 
thing i the name, however, is of great 
antiquity. A Sir Roger Scogan, knt. 
was living about the reign of Heury I. 
(but where is not said), whose daugh¬ 
ter Maude was married to Walter dc 
Townsend, ancestor to the noble fine 
of that name*. From Shakspcare, 
who in this case is but disputable au¬ 
thority, we may suppose that the 
elder Scogan was educated at Cle¬ 
ment's Inn, as it ifrts at the court- 
gate of that place that Justice Shal¬ 
low itf said to have broken his head. 
For want, however, of belter mate¬ 
rials, on which we can depend, we 
must turn to his own poetry, which 
alone contains indisputable evidence. 
I allude to the ballad, entitled “ Sco- 
gan unto the Lordes and Genti(men of 
the'Kidges house.” Spegbl’s Edition 
of Chaucer, 1598, fol. 334. 

'jn the commencement of this piece, 
$6dgBtralleges that he had misspent 
bis 'early Hw> and, to do him justice, 
ezpresqea much contrition fur his er¬ 
rors : wS, he does not give us the 
least r**son to suppose that he had 
beeir a.companion or Heory Prince of 

♦ Collins’s Peerage, art. Townsend. 


Wales, and his riotous associates} but 
rather insinuates a wish to turn him 
from his evil course of life. The ar¬ 
gument is as follows} 

“ The Ballade of Henry Scogan. 

" Iii the written coppies, the title hereof 
is thus: Here followeth a morrall baletle, 
to the Prince, the Duke of Clarence, the 
Duke of Bedford, the Duke of Gloucester, 
the King’s tonnes, by Henry Scogan, at 
a Supper among the Merchants in the 
Viniry at London, in the house of Lewis 
John.” 

From the first stanza it appears 
that they looked up to hitn with re- 
gpecl: 

“ My noble sonnes and eke my lordes dere, 
i, your father call’d unworihely. 

Send unto you this little treatise here. 
Written wiili mine, owtie hand full rudely j 
Although it be that I not reverently 
Have wriiten to your estates, 1 you praie 
Mine uncontiiiig-f taketh bemngly 
For Goddes sake, and herken what I saie.” 

Of his religion and sincere contri¬ 
tion for his former sins, no doubt can 
be entertained, after the perusal of 
the following lines} after speaking of 
his younger days, he says, 

“ Of which I aske mercy of the Lord, 

That ait alniightie God in maieslie, 
Be.-cking to make so even accord 
Betwixt the and my soule, that vanitie. 
Worldly lust, no blind prosperity, 

Have no lordship over iny flesh to frele):. 
Thou, Lord of icst and pmfite unitie, 

Pot fio me vice, and keep my soule hele j. w 

The following lines, although ad¬ 
dressed to the whole company, parti¬ 
cularly point at the Prince of Wales: 

“ My lords deare, why t this complaint 
write 

To you, whom I love most entirely, 

Is for to warm- you as I can endite. 

What titne lost in youth folily 
Gieveth a wight bodily and ghostly ; 

I inrane him that to lust and vice enlend; 
Wherefore, lords, I pray you specially, 
Your youth in veitue shapeth to dispeod.” 

It appears that Scogan held opi¬ 
nions concerning Religion opposite 
to those of our Evangelicals : 

“ Taketh also hede how that these noble 
cleckes 

Written in her books of great sapience. 
Saying that faHh is ded wilhonten-werkes. 
And right so is estate, with negligence 
Of vertue.” Fo. 335. 

The poet Chaucer died October 25, 

f Ignorance. Frail. $ Whole. 
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1400: that Scogan’s poetry should 
find a place in his works is remark¬ 
able, and has not yet, I believe, been 
accounted for. In two separate pas* 
sages he terms the dead bard, ** My 
maister Chaucer,” by whufi it i* evi¬ 
dent that he once had his acquaint¬ 
ance. The following advice seems to 
bint, that as the Princes were of Royal 
stock, they must yet trust to their 
own actions for renown : 

“ Here may ye see that vertuous noblesse 
Cometh not to you by way of auncestrie, 
Bui it corneth by tne full businesse 
Of honest life, and not by slogardrie. 
Wherefore, in youth 1 rede you edifie 
The house of verlue in such a inanere,. 
That in your age may you kepe and gin 
Fro the tempest of woildes wawes * here.” 

After some remembrances of “ this 
*noble Poete of Bretaine,” lie quotes 
Boetius de Consolatione Phi/osophia 
and adduces as examples of virtuous 
Monarchs, Tullius Hoslilius and Ju¬ 
lius Caesar i in the same strain he 
warns his readers against Nero, Bal¬ 
thasar+, and Antiochus; and, con¬ 
cluding, says, 

*' God eonfinne you in vertuous noblesse. 
So that through negligence ye not it lesej.” 

His “ Flie ye fro the prease,” is 
wriLten in a less poetical spirit; it 
consists of three stanzas, of which the 
following is the concluding one: 

That ihee is sent receive in buxom uesse, 
The wra«lling of this world asketli a fall; 
Here is no home, here is but wildernesse 
Fur the pilgrim; forth, beast, out of thy 
stall, 

Looke up i#> high, and thnnke God of all; 
Meine thy luste, and let thy ghost thee 
tede, [drede.” 

And trouth thee shall deliver, it is no 

In another place, Mr. Urban, I may 
probably endeavour to recover some 
account of the younger Scogan. 

Yours, dec. Biograbiuolus. 

Mr. Uruan, April 10. 

ITH surprize and indignation I 
read in a new Publication of 
last month, four ridiculous lines, said 
to be written by Dr. Darwin, and 
which the Editor asserts are the best 
he ever wrote. They are these: 

“ Pretty ladies, how they talk, 

Prittle prattle, prittle prattle, 

Like their patteus when they walk. 
Piddle paddle, piddle paddle.” 

* Waves or streams. f Belshazar. 

{ Lose. 


The taste of this writer has hitherto 
so exactly accorded with my own, 
that my astonishment is excessive; 
and vreie 1 inclined to be supersti¬ 
tious, 1 should he assured- the grim 
shade of the excellent Doctor would 
certainly visit him ere long, armed 
with a pair of enormous pattens teady 
to fling at his devoted head. As I 
can only suppose the above to have 
been the momentary effusion of joke 
or conviviality, and uut intended for 
the eye of the critic, T am grieved 
they should be so recorded, because, 
to any person not immediately con¬ 
versant with the writings of tnis'ge- 
nuine Poet and profound Philoso¬ 
pher, they cannot fail to form a very 
contemptible and erroneous opinion 
of his genius,—a genius that evinced 
such gigantic powers in the “Zbono- 
mi a,” the “ Temple of Nature,” and 
the “ Botanic Gardhn,” &c. An ele¬ 
gant author observes, speaking of this 
Poem, “ We are presented with a 
highly imaginative and splendidly 
descriptive Poem, whose successive 
pictures possess the sublimity of Mi¬ 
chael Angelo, the correctness and ele¬ 
gance of Raphael, with the glow of 
Titian, whose landscapes have at 
times the strength of Salvator, and 
at others, the softness of Claude; 
whose numbers are of stately grace, 
and artful harmony, while its allu¬ 
sions to antient and modern history 
and fable, and its interpolftion of re¬ 
cent and extraordinary anecdotes, 
render it extremely entertaining^’ 

I now make a few extracts from 
this Poem: 

* 

An Infant slumbering on its Mother's 
Bosom . 

" Thus charm’d to stent repose, when twi¬ 
light hours [bowers. 

Shed their soft influence on celestial 
The cherub innocence with smile divine, 
Shuts his white wings, and sleeps on Beau* 
ly’s shrine.” 

The Darwinian Creation. 

"Let there be light, proclaim’d the Al¬ 
mighty Lord, 

Astonish’d Chaos heard the potent word; 
Thro’ all his realms the kindling ether runs. 
And the mass starts into a million suns. 
Earths round each sun with quick explo¬ 
sion burst. 

And second planets issue from the first. 
Bend es they journey with projectile force. 
In bright ellipsis their relucteut course j 
Orbs wheel in orbs, round centres centres 
roll, ' :■[whole. 

And form, self bal-^c’d, one revolving 

Onward 




Onward they mote, amid their bright 
abode, [God.” 

Space without bound, the bosom of their 

' Apostrophe io the Stare. 

“ Roll on, ye Stars, exult in youthful prime, 
Mark with bright curves the puntless steps 
of Time, 

Near and more near your beamy cars ap¬ 
proach, [croach. 

And lessening orbs, on lessening orbs en- 
Fiowcrs of the sky ! ye, too, to age must 
yield, 

Frail as your silken sisters of the field ; 
Star after star from Heaven’s high arch 
shall rush, [crush. 

Suns sink on suns, on systems systems 
Headlong*extinct, to one dark centre fall, 
And Death and Night and Chaos cover all; 
Till o’er the wreck, emerging from the 
storm. 

Immortal Nature lifts her changeful form; 
Mounts from the funeral pyre on wings of 
flame, [same.” 

And soars and shines another and the 

Sensitive Plant described. 

"So sinks or rises with the changeful hour 
The liquid silver in its glassy tower; 

So turns t)ie needle to the point it loves, 
With fine vibrations quivering as it 
fiioves.” 

Apostrophe to Steel. 

“ Hail, adamantine Steel! magnetic Lord, 
King of the prow, the ploughshare, and the 
sword ! 

True to the pole, by thee the pilot guides 
His steady coutse amid the struggling 
tides, 

Braves w|th broad sail th’ immeasurable 
sen, [but ibee.” 

Cleaves the dark air, and asks no ->tar 

The lisping Boy on his Father r 
Approach. 

"Speak low, he cries,^and gives his little 
hand ; 

F.Iiza sleeps upon the dew-cold sand ; 

Poor weeping babe!'with bloody fingers 
press'd, [brea-t. 

And tried with pouting lips the nulklcss 
Alas I we both with cold and hunger 
quake ; [awake! 

Why do you weep? mamma will soon 
She’ll wake no more ! the hapless mourner 
• said.” 

As 1 have culled sufficient from this 
wilderness of sweets to form a small 
bouquet, l hope you will not be quite 
insensible to its fragrance, and agree 
with tne in tlie wish, that these four 
objectioHj&ble lines be cast like noxi¬ 
ous'weals'away, as unworthy of the 
soil frpT: whence they are said to 
have ^strung. 

A Bells or the Old School. 


Mr. Urban, April II. 

very eminent Scholar told me, 
that the not having read Tooke’a 
‘‘Diversions of Purley” was a very 
great instance of neglect in education. 
Having pdrtised it, which i lately did, 
will) attention, I felt it was a criminal 
neglect. In the etymology of two 
words, I had before made some re¬ 
marks, which, if you think them wor¬ 
thy of your Publication, 1 would 
thank you to insert. First, with re¬ 
spect to the word “ If In its na¬ 
ture, and in its derivation , it is the 
same, in our own language, and the 
parental languages of learning, Greek 
and Latin. If means, ns Mr. Tooke 
rightly observes, nothing more than 
“ grant,” " give,” " allow,” “ per¬ 
mit.” This supposition, whenever it 
occurs, is an “ hypothesis” merely. 
In the more diffuse parlance of public 
speeches, when we hear the hypothe¬ 
tical concession more elegantly craved, 
it amounts to nothing more than the 
one syllable “if:"— “ Allowing the 
honourable member to have proved, 
dec. &c.and similar sentences from 
Mr. Pitt, “granting the truth of the 
remark“ giving every credit to 
the evidence just fallen from, &c. &c.” 
amount to nothing more than “ if.” 
In the Latin, "Si” is from sino, ** to 
give leave,” “ to grant,” “ to suffer,” 
“ to permit;” "si” is nothing more 
than “ sine" permit, allow, &c. &c. 
let it be found in any sentence or 
speech of Cicero. The grammatical 
nature of the Greek word “ o’” is the 
same: the Latin word for it is 
and « is derived from “ £««,” sino , 
patior. 1 need not quote passages 
for this support; the first sentence 
and word of Demosthenes will speak 
for the truth of this remark,—"El 
p-o 7r?p» ksuvm too; 'irfotyi tsaro;,” &c. &C. 
" Allowing it to have bedn proposed,” 
" if it had been proposed,” &c. &c. are 
all thesame, both in derivative nature, 
and practical souse. 

In my next communication, I will 
give you some further remarks on 
the word “ Blunt ,” which will agree 
with Tooke’s derivation, and extend 
instances of its usage in poetry and 
prose, in which it will be shown al¬ 
ways to retain the image of its origi¬ 
nal derivation. 

Yours, &c. R. Trevelyan.' 

REVIEW 
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51. Hallamshire. The Hutory and To¬ 
pography of the Parish of Sheffield, in 
the County if York : with historical awl 
descriptive Notices of the Perukes of fcc- 
cleifield, Hansworih, Treeton.and Wins¬ 
ton, and qf the Chapelry qf Bradfleld. 
By [the Rev.] Joseph Hunter, an Ho¬ 
norary Member of the Society of Anti- 
quakes of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Folio, 
pp, 314. Lackington and Co. 

WE owe an apology to Mr. Hun¬ 
ter for not having sooner noticed 
this valuable addition to our slock 
of British Topography. And truly, 
happy are we to observe the history 
of this colossal County attacked at 
all points, not only by its more le¬ 
gitimate Historian, the elegant and 
erudite author of “ Whalley ” and 
“ Craven,” but by such able assis¬ 
tants as the authors of “ Hallara- 
shire,” “ Cleveland,” Doucaster,” 
*« Richmondshire,” &c. 

To many of our Readers the very 
name of Hallanishirc is scarcely 
known $ but who has not heard ot 
Sheffield ? the history and true cha¬ 
racter of which important place, and 
of its inhabitants, can only be learn¬ 
ed from the volume before ust which 
is the more acceptable, as this Dis¬ 
trict has been entirely passed over 
by former Topographers, with the 
exception of such meagre accounts 
as are to be found in the “ Magna 
Britannia,” and works of that de¬ 
scription. In general, therefore, the 
contents of this Volume are for the 
first time submitted to the public. 

The Work is dedicated to the 
Duke of Norfolk, “ the lineal De¬ 
scendant and illustrious Representa¬ 
tive of those noble Families, who in 
direct succession have been for more 
than seven centuries the Lords and 
Patrons of this District»” and who 
directed that the Courts Rolls of the 
Manor of Sheffield and olher papers 
should be laid opeu for its use. 

The Author acknowledges the ob¬ 
ligations he is under to the collec¬ 
tions of the late John Wi|§on, esq. 
of Broorahead Hall; and we expe¬ 
rience considerable pleasure on ob¬ 
serving an excellent portrait and 
memoir of this worthy man anrf di¬ 
ligent antiquary. 

Gent. Mao. April, 1841. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

As a mark of respect to an did 
Correspondent of the Gentleman's 
Magazine , we will extract a few par¬ 
ticulars respecting him from Mr. 
Hunter’s Memoir. 

Mr. Wilson was the, great grand¬ 
son of Christopher Wilson, the builder 
of Broomhcad-hall, and was horn in 
it April 28, 1719. He was educated 
at Sheffield and Chesterfield, {gram¬ 
mar schools, and ruade considerable 
proficiency in classical studies. His 
rather died about the time of his 
leaving school, and be returned to 
Broomhead to reside with.bis mo¬ 
ther. From the age, therefore, of 
sixteen, Mr. Wilson, was never long 
absent from bis hereditary seat. 
Along with his estate had descended 
an unbroken series of evidences, such 
as is rarely to be found, and which of 
themselves were sufficient to form 
the foundation of a collection of 
Charters. The bail too stood in the 
midst of earth-works of the highest 
antiquity, and on bis own estate the 
plough was every now and then bring¬ 
ing to light relics of Roman and Cel¬ 
tic times. How far Mr. Wilson’s pre¬ 
dilection for these studies might be 
fostered by his mother’s brother, the 
Rev. Dr. Cox Macro *, the Suffolk 
collector and antiquary, does not now 
appear. In 1741 he had completed 
a topographical survey of Hal lam- 
shire, which, as tbo work of a young 
man of 22, is highly creditable to his 
industry and spirit of research. From 
that lime he collected whatever might 
elucidate the descent of property, on 
family antiquities, or ou the history, 
manners, and customs of our ances¬ 
tors. His taste being known, bis 
stores were much enriched by the 
contribution of his friends. The 
strength of bis collection of MSS. 
lay in his charters. But be formed 
a curious collection of letters, in¬ 
ventories, old books of accompt,early 
and unpublished poetry, and a vari¬ 
ety of miscellaneous matter pertain¬ 
ing to our general history, and more 


* A Pedigree of the Macro ^family is ' 
given in p. 253. Of Dr. Macr6, see Ni¬ 
chols** Literary Anecdotes, IX. 359. 

especially 



especially to the county of York. 
He added to the library collected by 
his grandfather the vicar of Sheffield ; 
formed a valuable cabinet of coins; 
and a little museum, consisting of rare 
prints, a few paintings, and other ob¬ 
jects natural and artificial. He bad 
great skill in decjphering aotient re¬ 
cords, and his numismatical know¬ 
ledge might vindicate for him a claim 
to the name and character'of an an¬ 
tiquary. He numbered amongst his 
correspondents, Bp. Percy, the Rev. 
Dr. Pegge, Mr. Whitaker the Histo¬ 
rian of Manchester, Rev. —- Watson 
of Stockport, John-Charles Brooke, 
esq. Somerset Herald, and Mr. Beck¬ 
with, whose edition of Blount's Au- 
tient Tenures owes something to Mr. 
Wilson’snssistance.—With such abun¬ 
dant materials, and perfect leisure, it 
is to be regretted he published scarcely 
any thing, except a few communica¬ 
tions to the Gentleman a Magazine. 
His zeal for collecting continued to 
the last. He died March 3, 1783, 
aged 63, and was buried with his an¬ 
cestors in the chancel of Bradfield 
Church. After his death, his coins 
and library were sold; but his MS. 
collections remain entire at Broom- 
head-hall. 

Besides the Portrait of Mr. Wil¬ 
son, before mentioned, the Volume 
is embellished with thirteen Plates, 
all drawn, and ten of them engraved 
by Mr. Edward Blore, of whom the 
Author thus justly speaks: 

** The engravings at once do creiitto 
the accuracy of Mr. Blorc’s delineations, 
to his exact knowledge of the principles 
of'his art, and to his taste and intimate 
acquaintance with every thing pertaining 
to the pictorial embellishment of a topo¬ 
graphical work.” 

The other three engravings are by 
Messrs. G. Cooke, G. Hollis, and C. 
Askey, and are creditable to their 
burint. The Volume also contains 
five Vignettes drawn and engraved 
by Mr. Blore, and two neat wood- 
cuts by Mr. Hughes. 

The Work commences with a Ge¬ 
neral Description of the District: 

“ The parish of Sheffield is of great 
extent. It stretches above ten miles in 
lengjh) and its average breadth may be 
taken, three miles. Its area is rather 
more than 22,000 acres. It contains many 
populous villages and hamlets, and one 
large market-to\»n, where stands the 
church, and which gives name to the 
parish. In 1311, the number of its in¬ 


habitants exceeded 53,000. This was 
more than the whole population of Rut¬ 
land, Westmorland, or Huntingdonshire. 
It far exceeded the number of inhabi¬ 
tants in many of the Swiss cantons, and 
of itself would form a sovereignty which 
many a foreign prince might envy. It 
was about one- 180th of the whole return 
for England and Wales.” 

The General History is followed 
by “ An Inquiry into the early State 
and remote History of the Parish of 
Sheffield.” Its Annals are afterwards 
traced under its early Norman Lords, 
Dc Bussi and J)e Lovetot; and then 
under the Barons Fnruival. 

“ Before the close of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, and before the antient family of Fur- 
nival had become extinct, the artificers of 
Sheffield had obtained a certain reputation 
for one article which still continues to be 
regarded as the staple manufacture of 
the place. For thus writes our old poet 
Chaucer, describing the nccoiitri merits 
ami appearance of a miller in the days of 
Edward III. 

A Shefeld thwytel bare he in his hose, 
Roude was his face and camysed was his 
nose. The line's Tale. 

11 A thwytel or whittle, a word not quite 
gone out of use, was a knife, such as was 
carried about the person so late as the 
time of Charles I. by those whose quality 
did not entitle them to the distinction of a 
sword.” 

The next Chapter is particularly 
interesting, giving an account of 
Sheffield under the Talbots Earls of 
Shrewsbuty. 

After un ample pedigree of the 
Talbot family, excellent summaries 
are given of the lives and actions of 
the seven earls of Shrewsbury. 

“ It would depose feebly in favour of 
the literary character of the place at the 
period of which we are speaking, could 
it be proved that the sword of the re¬ 
nowned John Talbot first Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury was manufactured 'in his forges at 
Sheffield. It was found in the river Dor- 
don near Bourdeaux, many years after 
the death of him who wielded it, bearing 
this barbarous inscription: 

- Sum Talboti m.iiii.c.xmu. 
r ro vincere inimico meo. 

“The sword performed, however, chival¬ 
rous deeds when wielded by his strenuous 
arm: and few characters claim more uu- 
mixed admiration from those who delight 
to contemplate deeds of valour and feats 
of military achievement than this hero, 
who by his marriage with Maud the daugh¬ 
ter and heir of Thomas Nevil Lord Furni- 
val acquired the Lordship of Hallamshire 
and other great estates of inheritance. 

This 
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This is the man whom our great dramatic 
hard, to whom the antieiit families of Eng' 
laud are indebted for having embalmed 
everlastingly the memory of so many of 
their progenitors, thus introduces to the 
reader at the beginning of one of his his¬ 
tories : 

* ■ V aliaot Talbot above human thought 
Enacted wonders with his sword and lance: 
Hundreds he sent to hell, and none durst 

stand him : 

Here there and every where cm aged he 
'flew: 

The French exclaimed, The Devil was in 

arms. 

All the whole army stood agazrd on him. 
His soldiers spying his undaunted spirit, 

A Talbot! a Talbot! cried out amain, a 
And rush’d into the bowels of the batth.” 

“ In the divine language of Shakvpeaie 
he must live for ever. ‘ How would it 
have joyed brave Talbot,’ exclaims Nash, 

• the terror of the Fiencli, to thinke that 
after be bad layen two hundred yeaie in 
his toomb, be should triumph again on 
the stage j and have his bones new em¬ 
balmed with the tears of ten thousand 
spectators at least, who in the tragedian 
that represents his person, imagine they 
behold him tre-.h bleeding’.” 

John the third carl was a very 
different character from his father 
and grandfather. He was more de¬ 
voted to literature and the muses, 
than to politics and arms. A French 
poem composed by him, aud address¬ 
ed to Margaret of Anjou, gives him 
claim to rank with the Noble Authors. 

Under the account of Francis fifth 
earl, is reprinted from “ Peck's De¬ 
siderata Curiosa,” the account of his 
splendid funeral. 

In pp. 58, el seq. the lovers of Bib¬ 
liography will find accounts of Sir 
Thomas Cockaiuc, Thomas Howell, 
Richard Robinson, Dr. John Jones, 
and oilier viri mercurialea of the 
time of Elizabeth, that this earl col¬ 
lected about him, with notices of 
their works. 

Under the memoirs of George the 
sixth earl of Shrewsbury, will befound 
a very curious connected view of the 
private history of his prisoner, the 
oppressed and unhappy Mary queen 
of Scots, during the long period of her 
captivity in England. 

“ With, the name of this lady, wfiose 
melancholy story thus becomes for about 
twelve years a part of the annals of Shef¬ 
field, are associated beauty, rank, talents, 
learning, varied accomplishments, and un¬ 
paralleled misfortunes, which raise an in¬ 
terest for her that gives importance to 
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even the most trivial circumstances. The 
principal and public events of her varied 
life have found many pens to detail them : 
and the policies of the courts of England, 
Scotland, and France inspecting her, have 
been investigated with much success. The 
story of her heroic death, in which she ap¬ 
pears with all the majesty of a maityr, 
lias been often told with all its heart¬ 
rending eirumsUnces. 

“ In the choice of Shrewsbury for this 
delicate and trying appointment. Eliza¬ 
beth evinced her usual judgmeut^ He 
was a nobbniaii of the very first rank, 
and high iu iliaracier as well as station. 
There was therefore au appearance of 
rpspect to Maly in the choice of such a 
one to be her keeper. He had several 
bouse, or rather castles, iu the interior 
of the kingdom, iu any of which she might 
be kept with little danger of either a 
forcible abduction or. a secret escape. 
JTis immense propei ty enabled the earl 
to seive her with fewer demands upon her 
treasury thanotheis would make : and he 
had a spirit neither to be over-awed nor 
coirupted. The loyalty of the bouse of 
Talbot, which had passed into a proverb, 
and which was carried by no one to a 
mure chivalrous extent than by the sixth 
earl, was a pledge to her for his fidelity 
and seal iu her service. Sixteen years 
of faithful seivice approved her choice. 
He even bore with uncommon fortitude 
and humility the supernumerary hard¬ 
ships which his tyrannical mistress thought 
proper to impose upon hint while engaged 
in this service, the daily anxiety attending 
which he complains in a melancholy let¬ 
ter to Hurghley, nearly brought him to 
his giave.” 

Did our limits permit, we should 
with pleasure copy the whole of the 
particulars, which appear to be com¬ 
piled wilh the greatest care, rela¬ 
tive to the history of this unfor¬ 
tunate Queen, in which her melan¬ 
choly story is minutely traced, year 
by year, from 1568 to 1587. 

“ She was in England exactly eighteen 
venrs, eight months, and twenty-two days. 
The following table will exhibit, at one 
view, what proportion of this time was 
spent at different places where she re¬ 
sided. I suppose the whole term of her 
residence in England to be divided in a 
hundred parts.— 1 in Cumberland.—2 at 
Coventry, Worksop, and in her journeys. 
—2 at Fotheringbay.—3 at Cbartley.—3 
at Bolton.—4 at Winfield.— 4 at Buxton. 
—7 at Chatswoi lh.—12 at Tutbury.——62 
at Sheffield.” 

A very curious series of 74 Ori¬ 
ginal Letters, illustrative of the TaL 
bot Family, and of the history and 

manners 
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manners of the Elizabethan Age, are 
printed in p. 78 to 9T. Amongst this 
correspondence, are 'eight Letters 
from the captive Queen. The his¬ 
tory of the Talbot Collection of Let¬ 
ters is given in a note in p. 48. 

From the failure of the male issue 
of the seventh earl of Shrewsbury, 
the family inheritance descended to 
three daughters and co-heirs ; the 
youngest' of them. Lady Alethea 
Talbot, was married to the celebrated 
Tltotnas Howard, earl of Arundel and 
Surrey; and from him the property 
Las descended to the present Duke of 
Norfolk. 

In the next Chapter are traced out . 
the departing steps of the spirit of 
feudalism, as it slowly retired ; and 
the civil contentions of the seventh 
century, as far‘as they affected this 
neighbourhood, which accelerated 
the demolition of her strong-hold— 
the antient Castle of Sheffield. The 
history of the War is illustrated by 
A valuable series of original letters 
^%etween Sir William Savile and Ma¬ 
jor Beaumont, while the latter was 
‘"in command at Sheffield. These were 
collected by the late R. H. Beau¬ 
mont, esq. and deposited by him in 
the Bodleian library. The inhabit¬ 
ants seem to have generally favoured 
the Parliamentary cause. In 1643, 
however, the Duke of Newcastle 
' marched his army to Sheffield, and 
took possession of the autieut Castle, 
without opposition. In 1644, the 
Castle was besieged, and surrendered 
to the Duke of Manchester, the Ge¬ 
neral of the Parliamentarians. In 
T640 tbe House tf Commons ordered 
it to be made untenable, and from 
thisperiod the once-proud Castle of 
Sheffield was but a neap of ruins; 
and at tbe present time a few vaults 
only remain to bear witness that such 
to edifice once stood on what is still 
called the Castle-bill. 

“ Tbe native forests of Hallamsbire then 
also felt the .power of the spirit of innora- 
tioo. The most unsparing /alls were or¬ 
dered in every part of the domain. Tbe 
line avenues of the park were wholly de¬ 
stroyed, and Fnllwood and Riveting, rich 
in native forest trees, were deprived of ail 
their antient sylvan honours. 

“ The rail at this period of two venera- 
. ble oaks, must have been viewed with sen- 
, s&tiunsof more than ordinary regret. Their 
wonderful magnitude made them the pride 
^oftheforest; aud their age, having outlasted 


many generations and some races of tbe 
chiefs whose estate they had adorned, 
themselves stilt flourishing end vigorous, 
commanded for them a respect not un- 
allied to the religious feeling. They stood 
in different parts of the domain : and one 
on the conduit plain within Sheffield park. 
Evelyn was informed, that this oak stretch¬ 
ed its arms on all sides to the distance of 
forty.five feet or more from the trunk ; 
and was therefore capable of affording 
shelter to above two hundred horsemen. 
The other stood, as Evelyn informs us, 
* at the upper end of Riveling,’ and per¬ 
haps on the very spot where tbe towers 
of. the Saxon Waltheuf had appeared be¬ 
fore they felt tbe power of an unpitying 
conqueror. Either for its gigantic ap¬ 
pearance, or owing to some tradition re¬ 
specting it, not now to be recovered, it had 
acquired the name of the Lord’s Oak *. 
Its bole was twelve yards in girth, ex¬ 
ceeding the famous Qreendaie oak in. Wel- 
beck park by three feet: and when it was 
cut down, its top or branches yielded not 
less than twenty-one cords of wood. This 
king of the forests was felled in 1690.” 

Our limits compel us to reserve our 
notice of Mr. Hunter’s “ Modern His¬ 
tory of Sheffield” till a future oppor¬ 
tunity. 

62. An Historical Account of Cumner; 
with some Particulars of the Traditions 
respecting the Death of the Countess of 
Leicester. 7b which is annexed, an Ex¬ 
tract from Ashmole’s Antiquities (f Berk¬ 
shire, relative to that Transaction, and Il¬ 
lustrative of the Romance of Kenilworth. 
By Hugh Usher Tighe, Esq. of Corpus 
Chrirti College. 8vo. Munday and Blat¬ 
ter, Oxford ; Whiteley, London, 

THIS small brochure of a young 
Oxonian must prove interesting to 
all those who have perused the No¬ 
vel of Kenilworth (reviewed, in our 
last Number, p. 246); and doubtless 
there are many (like ourselves) who 
wish to ascertain bow far fiction has 
been admitted by the Author. It was 
with this feeling we gladly adopted 
in our last, p. 198, the account of 
Cumner Place, as extracted by a Cor¬ 
respondent from Mr. Lysuns’s Berk¬ 
shire and other authorities. 

Mr. Tighe first gives a. description 
of Cvhheb, &c. and afterwards re¬ 
cites an extract from Atshmole's “An. 
titfbities of Berkshire,” in, which is 
the whole account of the unfortunate 
fate of the Countess of Leicester; 

* See tome elegant Stanzas on this syl¬ 
van monument in our Poetical department 
of the present Month. 

and 
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and the perfidioui part* which Sir 
Richard Paramo and Anthony for- 
tier acted iirchis cruel transaction, 
are also related. How little did the 
latter deserve the handsome monu¬ 
mental record, and pompous inscrip¬ 
tions, erected to his memory ! 

This Work is well written—well 
printed—and well illustrated by a 
view of Cuinner Place—the tomh 1>f 
Anthony Forster, and the effigies of 
himself, wife, and children. 

53. An Account qf Ike Principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia : including va¬ 
rious political Observations relating Id them. 
By William Wilkinson, Esq. /ale Bri¬ 
tish Consul to the above-mentionedjPrm- 
cipahties. 8co. pp. 294. Longman Sf Co. 

WALLACHIA and Moldavia form 
a part of the antient Dacia, and being 
barrier countries between Russia and 
Turkey, fire converted into the thea- 
atre of war whenever hostilities en¬ 
sue between the two Powers *. It seems 
too, that the possession of them by 
the Muscovites would render the fall 
of Constantinople eagy % These cir¬ 
cumstances have drawn tKese principa¬ 
lities into frequent notice, which, of 
course, generates curiosity ; and Mr. 
Wilkinson has given us an account, 
not simply interesting, but one, in 
which there is much valuable infor¬ 
mation for the Statesman and the 
Philosopher. 

We shall make our remarks by 
way of commentary on the extracts. 

** All the preceding offices give the rank 
of Boyars of the first class to the persons 
who are appointed to them, and as such 
they wear their beards p. 54. 

Here we see, that the beard is an 
ensign of nobility. Wiuckelmao ob¬ 
serves, that if people were to go 
naked, attention would be paid to 
the figure, and not to the face i and 
this idea was acted upon in reference 
to Greek Statuary. The grand dis¬ 
tinctive aspect of the male of the hu¬ 
man species is certainly destroyed by 
the custom of shaving; and the beard 
gives an air of majesty, even to an 
ugly visage, which such an append¬ 
age completely disguises. In ani¬ 
mals we judge by the figure alone. 
We seriously think, that meo have 
spoiled the inteotion of Nature, by 
erasing- the beard and wrapping up 
the neck. The virility of the human 

* See au account of the present in¬ 
surrection in tbc Foreign News. 
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appearance is thus limited to the ex¬ 
ternal clothing t and the Bust of a 
Roman Emperor conveys to every 
eye the real character of man; not 
now to be seen in the cities of Bnrope. 

' The next extract, as European 
goods find ready sale, we recommend 
to the notice of our Statesmen ,an«l 
Merchants : 

"The Moldavian timber is far better 
than that of Wallachia. It is of the finest 
oak, and perfectly well calculated for the 
consti uction of vessels. A great number 
of ships in the Turkish fleet are built of 
it, and fitted out with masts and ropes of 
Moldavian origin. In the two provinces, 
these articles are sold at the lowest pos¬ 
sible prices, and indeed the same thing 
may be said of all the prohibited articles, 
which, restricted as they are, from the 
monopoly arrogated by the Porte, have 
but little demand, except for the local 
consumption.” p. 77. 

Here we take the opportunity of 
remarking, that we seriously believe, 
if it were not for tbe erroneous re¬ 
strictions of different Governmeots-on 
Commerce, that the various nations 
would not only be richer, but the 
Governments themselves receive dou¬ 
ble their present revenues by taxes 
more judiciously disposed and more 
easily raised. We find, from p. 80, 
that there is a facility of conveying 
this timber to the Danube, and we 
also think, that terms might easily 
be made with the Porte For estab¬ 
lishing such a trade. While more than 
half of Europe is barbarous, there 
can be no want of a market for 
wrought goods; only a terrible mis¬ 
take is prevalent, viz. that restriction 
of import does not imply prohibition 
of exportation. The trade of these 
Principalities is of immense import¬ 
ance to our colonies; for itjeemi, 
“ That coffee, sugar, pepper,! rum, 
lemons, oranges, and foreign wine, 
are the principal articles of impor¬ 
tation/’ p. 81. —Many persons have 
thought lightly of our Colonial Com¬ 
merce ; but various climates cannot 
raise the commodities which they 
want, as spices, sugar, and wines; and 
Great Britain has therefore a vast 
opening for a profitable mercantile 
trade, and carrying on commerce. 

"Tbe general system of this import 
trade is ill-contrived, and it is subject to 
many inconveniencies. Tbe purchasers 
have recourse to the markets of Smyrna 
and Constantinople, where of course they 
buy at high prices.” p. S3. 


"The 
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“ Th« plain and printed calicoes, the 
Chintz, glass, 'and earthenware, brought 
to their markets, are, without exception, 
German; but they arc called English, 
and as such sold at higher prices than 
they would fetch were their origin made 
known. French cambrics and English 
muslins are always profitable articles to 
speculators, and never remain long on 
hand.” p. 83. 

A convenient dep6t for our goods 
is thus mentioned: 

“'Of late years some natives of the 
Ionian Islands hare began to trade in the 
Principalities; and the English flag, borne 
liy their vessels, is now frequently dis¬ 
played on the Danube.” p. 84. 

The following paragraphs arc of 
the first import, because they show 
what an immense portion of the mi¬ 
sery endured by suffering Europe, is 
absolutely created by Governmental 
errors upon the subject of Commerce. 
To gain a penny they lose a pound : 
and had the Congress of Vienna made 
a grand and general system of Com¬ 
merce upon broad principles, a topic 
of especial consideration, we are in¬ 
clined to think that the revolution¬ 
izing spirit, which obtains on the 
Continent, and Radicalism, the itch 
among English Political Diseases, 
would have died away by a whole¬ 
some change of the air. 

“ The natural richness, and the various 
resources of Wallachia and Moldavia, are 
such, that if those countries enjoyed the 
important advantages of a regular Govern¬ 
ment, and q'wise administration, ruder 
which industry and agriculture should re¬ 
ceive their due encouragement, the trade 
of exports laid open, the common,il in¬ 
tercourse with foreign nations set upon a 
proper footing, and, finally, the mines, ex¬ 
plored, they would in a short time become 
the most populous and most flourishing 
provinces of Europe. 

" The harbour of Galatz would soon 
stand in rivalship with all the ports of the 
Black Sea, not excepting Odessa. 

**The fertility of the soil is such, as to 
proe.nre nourishment for ten times the 
number of the present population, and 
leave wherewith to supply other countries 
besides; the common return of cultiva¬ 
tion being sixteen fold, and, in more fa¬ 
vourable seasons, twenty-five. 

‘' Nature bas furnished them with every 
possible means of becoming prosperous ; 
men have ever proved themselves the de- 
t^nfiined enemies Of their [own} prospe¬ 
rity.” p. 85. 

It Appears that uncertain climates, 
and dump soils, Bceotianize the hu¬ 


man mind, and produce timidity and 
tameness in animals feed: natures. 

“ The irregularity of climate, the damp 
quality of the soil, and an abundance of 
marshy places throughout the Principa¬ 
lities, produce a visible inAuence over the 
animals-of the various sorts which are 
common to tbelli, as well as over the ve¬ 
getation. The bears, wolves, and foxes, 
are of the most timid nature ; hardly any 
danger is to be apprehended from them, 
unless they arc met in numerous flocks, 
as is common enough during the efildest 
winter nights. 

“ The domestic animals are also re¬ 
markable for mildness. The beef, pork, 
mutton, poultry, and game, have rather 
an insipid taste; the vegetables an infe¬ 
rior flavour, and the flowers little perfume. 

“ Finally, Man, the chief work of Na¬ 
ture, is liens of a dull and heavy disposi¬ 
tion ; with weak passions, no strength of 
mind, and betraying a natural aversion to 
a life of industry or of mental exertions. 
Moral causes may indeed produce such 
effects upon the human frame; but here 
those of a physical kind evidently act in 
unison with them, and with equal force.” 
|>. 128. 

Facility of Indulging in pleasure 
has the cil'cct of destroying a taste 
for literary pursuits and intellectual 
improvement. 

“ The education of the Boyars i» usu¬ 
ally confined to the mere knowledge of 
reading and writing the language of the 
country and the modern Greek. Some 
tew add to this supeilicial stock of learn¬ 
ing, a few of the i udiuients of the French 
language, which has been introduced by 
the Russian officers among them. Many 
more understand and speak it without the 
least knowledge of its letters or grammar. 
If any are able to talk familiarly, though 
imperfectly, of one or two celebrated au¬ 
thors, or make a few bad verses that will 
i by me, they assume the title of Liiciati 
and pueis, and tiiey are looked upon by 
their astonished countrymen as endowed 
with superior genius and abilities. An 
eaity propensity to learning and litera- 
tme, receives but little encouragement; 
nrd, at a mere advanced period in fife, 
the allurements of public employment, 
the pettv intrigues at court, and the ab¬ 
sence of every obstacle to pursuits of gal¬ 
lantry and pleasure, induce even the best 
disposed to set aside every other occupa¬ 
tion." p. 130. 

Thu* it appears, how necessary is 
strict education, and propriety of 
manners, to the support of know¬ 
ledge and civilization. 

The inferior orders are taught at 
public schools, without expence, an- 

tient 
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ticnt and modern Greek, writing and 
arithmetic. The education ot the 
women, from their early marriages, 
is not better, sometimes worse, than 
(hat of the men. 

41 Neither sex is regularly instructed in 
Religion, and it is by the mere intercourse 
of life, that they derive their notions of it, 
ami by the examples of their eiders, that 
their principles in it are regulated. 

"These circumstances, naturally aris¬ 
ing from the discouragement giren by the 
Government to every improvement in ci¬ 
vilization, keep the state of society very 
backward, and are productive of the most 
pernicious influence over its inoial cha¬ 
racter." p. 131. 

These remarks partly explain the 
cause why Scotland, where there is a 
presbyterian strictness of manners, 
also excels in Literature. It also ap¬ 
pears, that simple prejudices are fa¬ 
vourable to vice. 

“ The Boyars, indeed, although so lit¬ 
tle susceptible of gloat virtues, cannot he 
taxed with a deteimined propensity to 
vice. Established prejudices, which the 
general state of ignoi.mee has rooted in 
tin- two nation?, and a universal system 
nf moral corruption, render them, liow- 
« ver, familiar with it." p. 131. 

The following dance we appieliend 
io he of classical antiquity : 

“ Fifteen or twenty persons of boih 
sexes take each olber by the hands, and 
forming a large circle, they turn round 
and round again, at a very slow pace; 
the men, bending their knees now and 
then, as if to niaik the time of tnusic, 
and casting a languishing look on each 
side, when holding the hands of the wo¬ 
men." p. 136. 

Large portions given to girls have 
(he tendency to produce unhappy 
marriages. 

" Parents never marry their daughters, 
to whatever class they may belong, with¬ 
out allowing them dowries beyond the 
pioporiion of their own means, and to the 
great detriment of their male children, 
who finding themselves utiprovided for, 
look upon marriage as the m-ans of se¬ 
curing a fortune, and consequently re¬ 
gard it as a mere matter of pecuniary 
speculation. Feelings of affection, or sen¬ 
timents of esteem, are therefore out of 
the question in the puisuit of matrimonial 
engagements, and money remains the 
only object in view.” p. 144. 

All the menial offices are perform¬ 
ed by Gipsies, who are here enslaved. 

“ It is under the care oF these de¬ 
praved servants, that the children of 
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Boyais are brought up. The women of 
the higher ranks not being in the habit 
of nursing their infants, place them in the 
hands of gypsy wet-nurses, whose mode 
of life exposes them incessantly to dis¬ 
eases, which must prove most prejudicial 
to the quality of their milk, and whose 
bad nourishment and dirty habits, must 
otherwise affect the constitution of the 
children." p. 175, 

A belter selection of wet-nurses 
is made by ourselves, but, generally 
speaking, it is far preferable for mo¬ 
thers to nurse their own children; 
especially, as under the best choice 
of substitutes, they subject themselves 
fo the chnnee of that frequent preg¬ 
nancy, which often proves fatal in 
the end to delicate women. Most 
suckling women are only two-year 
breeders 5 and if they are subject to 
bilious and stomacliic complaints, 
they are rarely so well as during the 
suckling period. 

The Appendix to this Work con¬ 
tains a very interesting account of 
the Nizam-y-Gedid institution, or the 
attempt of the unfortunate Sultau 
Selim to establish a coips of troops, 
disciplined in the European manner. 
It is written by one ot I lie Turkish 
Ministers of State, and it is ridicu¬ 
lous to see how the mail considers a 
difference in religious creed to esta¬ 
blish a physical inferiority in the 
human species. He does not seem 
merely to consider us Christians, as 
even dregs of the populace of man¬ 
kind, but of the cunning ape or mon¬ 
key tribe. Yet some of I lie Turkish 
soldiers we find have been so igno¬ 
rant as first “to put the bail into 
their muskets, and* l lien the powder 
above it," p. 252 — a blunder which 
we think Christian adults never 
made. These illustrious Turks ac¬ 
knowledge, that they are always 
defeated, but then they attribute it 
not to science, but to trick, and look 
upon us iu the same light as a police- 
officer does a clever pick-pockct or 
swiudlcr. The system of idainism, 
considered either as Religion or Le¬ 
gislation, is, in point of fact, the most 
stupid and ignorant ever devised ; for 
by its predestination and pude it de¬ 
stroys evcti the most common induce¬ 
ments to self-preservation. 1$ even 

g ives a bounty to lolly and insanity. 

ot that the Turks are otherwise im¬ 
becile ; for the following anecdote 
shows the contrary and with the 

exception 
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exception of supposing David under 
the especial protection of Providence, 
is no bad counterpart to bis combat 
with Goliath. 

" During a holy war, which was car¬ 
ried on in the happy time of the apostle 
of God (on whom be peace), a certain va¬ 
liant champion of the enemy’s army came 
out to offer single combat, and demanded 
that the glorious Alii should be opposed 
to him. Alii, well pleasing to God, hav¬ 
ing received the command of the Apostle, 
girded on his sword only, and immedi¬ 
ately went forth alone to the place ap¬ 
pointed for the combat. When this friend 
of the Most High met that Infidel, he 
thus addressed him: * I come on foot, 
having one sword ; why come you out 
on horseback, having two swords and two 
bows ?’ The great Alii spoke to him 
again, saying, * let these thiogs be so ; 
but I come out alone, to give battle on 
one aide, why do you bring another man, 
and come both together ?’ The Infidel, 
at this question, looked about him. be¬ 
lieving that another man had followed 
him, when at the same instant, the great 
Alii, in the twinkling of an eye, made 
the vile head of the reprobate fly off.” 
p. 271. 

This success, through diverting the 
attention, is daily effected by hocus- 
pocus men at fairs* and the skill of 
the Turks in the use of the sabre is 
well known. 

We thank Mr. Wilkinson for much 
entertainment and instruction * and 
we wish that the hints concerning 
trade, which his work has sug¬ 
gested, may meet with the attention, 
in our opinion, due to the necessity. 

54. Narrative qf the Chinese Embassy to 
the Khan of the Tourgouth Tartars, in 
the years 1712, 13, 14, and 15 j by (he 
Chinese Ambassador, and published by 
the Emperor's Authority, at Pekin. Trans¬ 
lated from the Chinese, and accompanied 
by an Appendix of miscellaneous Trans¬ 
lations. By Sir George Thomas Staun¬ 
ton, Bart, LL.D. and E.B.S. pp. 330. 
8po. Murray. 

EVERY circumstance relative to 
an empire so peculiar in its manners, 
and so unchangeable in its habits and 
customs, must excite an interest in 
the minds of every reader. The Chi¬ 
nese for ages have been people to¬ 
tally isolated from European inter¬ 
course, and ever jealous of the least 
innovation or change. Although the 
Narrative before us was written more 
than a century ago, still the manners 
of the Chinese, to comparison with 


the Europeans, are so unchangeable, 
that we may almost fancy we are 
perusing a toUr of the present cen- 
tury. 

The literary world may consider 
itself highly indebted to the talents 
and application of the learned Trans¬ 
lator, for undertaking that which 
might otherwise have remained in ob¬ 
scurity, or perhaps have finally sunk 
into oblivion. No individual can pos¬ 
sibly be more conversant with the 
language, manners, and customs of 
this singular people, front his long 
residence amongst them, than Sif fl. 
T. 'Staunton. He is the son of Sir 
George Staunton, who went to China 
•with Lord Macartney. At that pe¬ 
riod he was only fourteen years of 
age, and accompanied his father oti 
the Embassy. He afterwards made 
rapid progress in the Chinese lan¬ 
guage, in consequence of which he 
was appointed resident for the East 
Iudia Company at Canton. 

Sir George Staunton's literary pro¬ 
ductions have been long known. He 
published, in 1810, a curious work, 
entitled “ The Fundamental Laws and 
Penal Code of China." He has also 
translated into the Chinese, the his¬ 
tory and process of Vaccination, which 
had a rapid circulation throughout 
the empire. 

The Work before us, in the origi¬ 
nal, is entitled a “ Description of Fo¬ 
reign Countries }” but this title does 
not convey a just idea of its contents. 
The principal and immedjptc objects 
of the Work is the relation of the 
proceedings of the Embassy, upon 
which the writer of it was sent, in 
the year 1712, by the Emperor of 
China, to the Khan of the Tour- 
gouths, a considerable tribe of Cal- 
muc Tartars, situated, at that period, 
on the banks of the Volga. The 
Mission was certainly a remarkable 
event in the annals of China. The 
appointment of a deputation, consist¬ 
ing of several official persons, and a 
numerous retinue, to proceed upon a 
laborious and hazardous expedition, 
to the distance of some thousand 
miles, through territories compara¬ 
tively unknown, denotes a spirit of 
enterprise, which at that period might 
be expected in vain from any other 
Asiatic power. The Chinese Ambas¬ 
sador, after noticing some particulars 
respecting himself, gives at length, the 
instructions he bad received from his 

Sovereign. 
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Sovereign, lie then detail*, in the 
form of a journal, the circumstance* 
that occurred upon his route. He 
notices his intercourse and conversa¬ 
tion with several public authorities 
among the Russians and Tourgouths, 
particularly when Prince Gagarin, 
Governor General of Siberia, and 
Ayuke, the Tourgouth Khan, or So¬ 
vereign. The narrative concludes 
with an official Report of the jour- 
ney to his imperial Majesty. 

In the Imperial Edict, there is an 
excellent portraiture of the Chinese 
nationalities. Among other instruc¬ 
tions it stales: 

“ On the occasion of your interview wi^i 
the Cha-haa-khan, if you are asked what 
we principally esteem and reverence in 
China, * ou may thus reply •* In our 
empire fidelity, filial piety, charity, jus¬ 
tice, and sincerity, are esteemed above all 
things. We revere and abide by them. 
They are the principles upon which we 
administer the empire as well as govern 
ourselves. In the face of danger we fiimly 
adhere to them. There have been many 
who have even fearlessly encountered 
death rather than abandon them. We 
likewise make sacrifices and oblations ; 
we pray for good things, and we drpri - 
cate evil things; blit if we did nut act 
honestly, if wo were not faithful, pious, 
charitable, just, and sinene, of what avail 
would be oar prayers and sacrifices I In 
our eropiip, fidelity, filial piety, charity, 
justice, and sincerity, are our ruling prin¬ 
ciples, the objects of our veneration, and 
the constant guides id our conduct. In 
our empire, therefore, them is uo hostile 
nnav of shields, and (•pears, no severe 
puni.-lunents am inflicted ; we have now 
fur a long tune enjoyed ucinteiruptcd 
peace and tianquillily *.’ 

•‘If you are allied irspccting the arts 
and productions cl China, you may take 
the opportunity of making the following 
remarks: 

“ * it is with us as with other countries, 
some districts are uch, others are poor: 
but we heard Mime years ago, that your 
kingdom of Russia was not at peace with 
its neighbours, and was engaged in actual 
hostilities. It may be that your kingdom 


* The above may be considered as a 
sort of summary of the Coufucian system 
of faith. The disclaimer of intestine wars, 
and of the infliction of severe punishments 
against offenders, must be taken with some 
allowance, bnt the opposition which had 
for a considerable time been made to the 
establishment of the new dynasty, had 
certainly ceased, and the empire was ge¬ 
nerally in a state of tranquillity. 

CIfni. Mao 1't‘JI. 


is desirous of detaching and employing its 
frontier forces, but being suspicious of our 
frontier forces, forbears to do so. We 
can assure you, however, that his Impe¬ 
rial Majesty en'ertains no designs what¬ 
ever which are inconsistent with the peace 
which has now been established for many 
years between our respective empires. 
You may. theiefore, immediately remove 
and employ your frontier troops, if yon 
see occasion to do so, without the least 
hesitation or uneasinev. The requisite 
orders have likewise been given to the 
Commander-in Chief on tlie banks of the 
Hc lung-Kiatig*, to communicate regu¬ 
larly with your empire by thci way of the 
frontier city of Ni-pu-tchoo (Niptchou).’ 

' The instructions given to the Am¬ 
bassador are very shrewd and diplo¬ 
matic. Tutored hotv to behave, Tu- 
ii-sbin sets out on the 20th of the 5th 
moon of the year Jin-shin (A.D. 1712), 
and in a few day’s passes the great wall 
into Tartary. His course lies through 
the territories of the Kalkas Tartars, 
across the Tola and Amour rivers, 
thence into the Russian boundaries, 
across the Baykal Lake, through 
Irkutsk, down the streams of the 
Angara, the Ket, and the Oby, by 
Tobolsky, over the Ournl mountains, 
and so by the Yolga towards the head 
of the Caspian, where, between the 
last-'mentioned river and the Jaik, 
the Touigouth tribes were stationed. 
The ceremonies of the introduction 
are then detailed; when the narra¬ 
tive thus proceeds: 

“ On the 2d of the Moon, we proceeded 
to wait on the Khun, taking* wit It us the 
imperial Edict, and followed by the tai kh 
jiid piiests of the Tourgouths in ptuces- 
moii, and by our guard of-ftussian soldier* 
and officers. On Arriving at A-yu-ke, 
lvhan’s great tent of ceremony, tve dis¬ 
mounted fiom our horses, and advnnciag 
with the imperial Edict, delivered it in 
person. A-yu-he received it kneeling; 
and then, turning towards the North, re¬ 
verently wished the great Emperor evety 
felicity. This ceremony being concluded, 
we then proceeded to explain to him his 
Imperial Majesty’s pleasure.” 

A-yu-ke Khan is the same Prince 
who conferred with Peter the Great, 
in 1722, at Sara toff. He furnished 
that Monarch, iu his Persian war, 
with 500 kairaticks. 

The Khan displayed considerable 
judgment iu his inquiries, as will be 
seen in the following extracts: 

* The Amour of the Russians; and 
Sagalitm-Oula (literally - Black Dragon 
River) of the Mantchon Tartars. 

" A yu-ke Khan 
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“ A-yu-ke Khan further inquired re¬ 
specting the mountains, rivers, trees, and 
other vegetable productions of that coun¬ 
try. We added, ‘ Je-ho is situated beyond 
the boundary line of the Great Wall. 
There are there both high mountains and 
great rivers. The water is peculiarly 
sweet and excellent. The woods, as well 
as all other vegetation, are extremely lux¬ 
uriant. Various kinds of beasts and birds 
are also found there in great abundance.' 

“ A-yu-ke Khan continued his inquiries 
saying, • how do you people plough and 
sow the earth in your Kmperor’s country ? 
do the times of sowing depend on the rainy 
seasons; or are the Adds overflowed arti¬ 
ficially ?* 

“ We replied, ‘ In the empire of China,' 
we plant or sow all the five species of 
grain, and also the various kinds of vege> 
tables. In some places the fields are 
overflowed by art, in others they are wa¬ 
tered by the rains only,, and sown accord¬ 
ingly.’ 

"A-yu-ke Khan next inquired, ‘How 
far is the original seat of his Majesty’s 
ancestors from the impaiial city; and 
what is the population of that quarter ?* 

“ We replied, ‘The place you speak of 
is called Shing-king (Mougden), and is 
distant from the imperial Court above ‘20 
days’ journey. The country in that quar¬ 
ter is very populous. Five great tribu¬ 
nals are established, with suitable officers 
in each, for the administration of civil go¬ 
vernment, and there arc besides three ge¬ 
neral officers of the highest rank stationed 
there for the purpose of holding the coun¬ 
try in due subjection.’ 

“ A-yu-ke Khan then asked, ‘Are the 
Mantchoo and Mougal written characters 
the same or different ? by whom were ‘ney 
invented, and how handed down to the 
present generation ?’ 

“We replied, ‘Our Mantchoo charac¬ 
ters are considerably different from the 
Mongal characters in many respects; our 
Emperor Tay T*ou was the first establisher 
of the 12 initial characters; our Emperor 
Tay-tsing afterwards added the marginal 
circles or dots, and immediately settled 
the pronunciation. It ir now a character 
capable of infinite changes and combina¬ 
tions; and equally elegant ns copious.’ 

“ A-yn-ke Khan proceeded to observe, 

* Many years ago l heard that in the do¬ 
minions of your Emperor tlure was n cer¬ 
tain Pin-see-vang (Royal pacificator of 
the West) who had raised a rebellion. In 
what year did your Emperor subdue and 
destroy him ? Are there any paitizans or 
descendants of the Tebels remaining ?’ 

“We replied, * Pin-see-tang had re¬ 
ceived great favours from our Emperor. 
In recompense for his small and weak 
services, his Majesty was graciously pleas¬ 
ed to dignify him with the title of King, 


and to establish him with great honour 
and credit in the province of Yunnan, 
which lies at the South-western extremity 
of our Chinese empire : but he not only 
proved himself unworthy of such favour, 
but ungratefully biokeout Into rebellion. 
Our Emperor was in consequence greatly 
incenserl, and immediately dispatched 
forces against him, by which he and all 
his adherents were completely destroyed 
and exterminated. The laws and sta¬ 
tutes of our Chinese empire will by no 
means permit the existence of any of the 
descendants or adherents of those who 
thus revolt against their country, and for¬ 
get the favours that had been conferred oh 
them. This rebellion took place in the 
year Buec-chen (A. D. 1673); and it is 
now above 40 years ?ince the complete 
restoration of tranquillity.”’ 

After receiving 1 various presents 
from the Tourgouth Princes, the 
Embassy prepares for its departure, 
and returns towards Tobolsky. At 
the end of the 7 th Moon, they reach¬ 
ed Cayan, when this glowing descrip¬ 
tion of the season and the climate is 
given • 

“ At this season of the year, the golden 
winds played softly upon the luxuriant 
verdure. The trees had not. yet lost their 
foliage. The hills encompassing our route 
displayed the various tints of azure, yel¬ 
low, and red. The surface of the ground 
spaikles with icicles. Rosy aud brilliant 
skies illuminated the forests. The whole 
recne seemed to our eyes like a piece of 
beautiful painting.” 

Some account of the country of the 
Tourgouths is then given; 

“ The country which is now occupied 
by the Tourgouth tribes, subject to A-yu- 
ke Khan, Ires to the S. E. of the Russian 
frontier town of Saratof. It is wholly 
waste and uncultivated. It is bounded to 
the Northward and to the Westward by 
the river Volga, otherwise called the 
Eichill. To the Eastward it is bounded 
by the Ttay-ho (river Jaik), and to the 
Southward by Che Lake Teng-hee-sc. Both 
the Volga and the Jaik run in a Southerly 
direction, until they ultimately discharge 
their waters into the Caspian. The banks 
of the Volga are wooded with the cha and 
the yang-wha, and with willows in abund¬ 
ance. Between Saratof and the head¬ 
quarters of A-yu he Khan, upon the banks 
of the lake Manila, are two considerable 
streams called San-to- Ta-eur-loo, and San¬ 
to- flou-pnn, and two other smaller streams, 
called Ta cur-wen and Va-lu-su-lan. All 
these streams run Westward, and dis¬ 
charge themselves into the Volga, In 
the marshes about the banks of these 
streams are found the while and yellow 

watei- 
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water-lily, aiul reeds and rushes of various 
kinds. On the Western bauks of the 
Volga, between Saratof and, the Caspian, 
the Russians possess some fortified sta¬ 
tions, the names of which are Si-la-Kc-mo- 
she, Tcha-litse (Czaritia of Bell, vol. J. 
p. 3S), Kb-la-se-no yo-eur, Cho-eur-na-ya- 
eur (Tsorno Yarr of Bell), and O-se-ta-eur- 
han (Astrachan). To the S.W. of the lake 
Afamito, and of these fortified stations, is 
a long range of hills j and about an hun¬ 
dred lee further Westward, lies the coun¬ 
try of the Ho-pnng (Cuban Tartars), other¬ 
wise called Mung-vu-ie, a nation subject 
to Kung-he eur Khan, King of the Tu-li¬ 
ve-se-ko (Turks). This people are con¬ 
stantly in the practice of coming across 
the boundary, in order to attack and plun¬ 
der the ltus-ian and Toiirgoulh neighbours^ 
Upon making inquiry respecting the ex¬ 
tent of the region which the subjects of 
A-yn-lce Khan at present occupy, wc weie 
told that it extended about 30 days’ jour¬ 
ney from East to West, and about 20 days’ 
journey from North to South. Snakes 
and tortoises are found here ; ihe snakes 
are of the colour and appearance of black 
varnish.” 

The Envoys, at their return to Pe¬ 
kin, received the approbation of the 
Emperor, for the satisfactory man¬ 
ner in which the Embassy had been 
conducted. 

Tu-li-shin is af forwards sent on ano¬ 
ther Mission to the Russian frontier, 
in order to announce the recommence¬ 
ment of hostilities between the Chi¬ 
nese Emperor and the Prince of the 
Kalmucs. 

On the whole, much interesting; in¬ 
formation may be gleaned from this 
Volume, which exhibits, in an amus¬ 
ing; form, the peculiar manners of a 
remote people. An excellent map is 
also prefixed to the Woik, by which 
the progress of the Embassy may be 
traced with additional pleasure. 

The Appendix, which consists of 
miscellaneous translations, contains 
several curious pieces and fragments 
of Chinese Literature; such as No¬ 
vels, Plays, Essays, &c. 

‘>b. A Dictionmy vf dhemutiy, on the ba¬ 
sis of Mi. Nicholson’s; tn tohic'i the 
Principles oj the S'mire arc invesiiga/ed 
anew, ami ds Applications to the Pheno- 
mena of Nutate, Medicine, Mmemlogy, 
Agrieu/luie, u/ul Manujuihires, detailed. 
By Andrew lire, M.D. Ibujessor of the 
Andersoniau Institution, Member of the 
Geological Society, iY c. &fc. With an 
Introductory Dissertation ; containing hi- 
struct ions jor converting the Alphabetical 


Arrangement into a systematic Older r>f 

Study. 8eo. pp. 752. Underwood. 

A NEW Dictionary in any branch 
of Science, if completed by one at all 
acquainted with the subject, must ne¬ 
cessarily be superior to all which have 
preceded it; and wc have no reaaoft 
to distrust the talents or the diligence 
of Dr. Urc, who thus briefly explains 
the process of his lab ,urs: 

“In this Introduction I shall fitst. prt- 
sont a general view of the objects of Che¬ 
mistry, along with a scheme for convert¬ 
ing the alphabetical arrangement adopted 
in this Volume, into a systematic order of 
study. I shall then describe the manner 
rti winch this Dictionary seems to have 
been originally compiled, and the circum¬ 
stances under which its piescnl icgenera- 
tion has been attempted. This exposi¬ 
tion will naturally lead to an accouut of 
the principles on which the investigations 
of chemical theory and facts have been 
conducted, which distinguish this Work 
from a mere compilation. Some notice is 
then given of a Treatise on Practical Che¬ 
mistry, publicly announced by me up¬ 
wards of three years ago, and of the pecu¬ 
liar circumstances of my situation as a 
teacher, which prompted me to undertake 
it, though its execution has been delayed 
by various obstructions.” 

The basis of Ihe Work is formed 
on Nicholson’s octavo Dictionary. 
Dr. Ure’s original articles are marked 
with an asterisk ; and one of these, 
being short, shall be given as a sam¬ 
ple. Numerous other articles arc 
new and curious; but wc arc com¬ 
pelled to be brief; Jr — 

“ PAINTS. In the Philosophical Tran¬ 
sactions for 1815, Sir II. Davy has cqtrj,- 
rnunicated the results of flOfftl? Interesting 
researches, which he ^iad made at Rome, 
on the coloins used by the antient artists. 

“ lie found the reds to be minium, 
oeliro, and cinnabar. 

“ The yellows were ochre, orpimeul, 
and massicot. 

“ The blues were formed from carbonate 
of copper, or cohalt, vitrified with glass. 

“ The purples were made of shell-fish, 
and probably also fioin madder and cochi- 
ii( al lakes. 

••The blacks ami browns wore lamp- 
black, ivory black, and oics of iion and 

manganese. 

“The whites weic chalk, white day, 
and cciusc. 

•• The Egyptian azure, the excellence 
of which is proved by its duration for se¬ 
venteen hundred years, may be easily and 
cheaply made. Sir H. Davy found, that 
1.5 parts by weight of carbonate of soda, 

20 of 
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10 of pondered opaque flint*, and 3 of 
copper filings, strongly heated together 
for two hours, gave a substance of exactly 
the same tint, and of nearly the same de¬ 
gree of fusibility, and which when pow. 
dered, produced a fine deep sky-blue. 

*' He conceives, that next to coloured 
frits, the most permanent pigments are 
those furnished by the peroxides, or per- 
salts, such as ochres, carbonates of cop¬ 
per, patent yellow (submuriatr of lead), 
chromate of lead, arsenitc of Copper, in¬ 
soluble chloride of copper, and sulphate 
of barytes. 

“ M. Meriine has inserted a note very 
interesting to painters in the Annales tie 
Chimie el Phys. for June I8‘20. When 
carbonate of lead is exposed for some 
time to vapours of sulphuietted hydrogen, 
it becomes black, being converted into a 
sulphuret. This white pigment, employed 
with oil, and covered with a varnish, 
which screens it fropi the air, may he pre¬ 
served for many lmn\iie<l years, as the 
paintings of the 15th century prove. But 
when the varnish is abraded or decays, 
the whites of ceruse aic apt to contract 
black specks and spots, which ruin fine 
paintings. Miniatures in water colours 
aie frequently injured in this way. M. 
Thenard was requested to occupy him¬ 
self with the means of removing those 
stains, without injuring the rest of the pic¬ 
ture. After some trials, which proved 
that the re-agents which would operate on 
sulphuret ot lead, would equally attack 
the. texture of the paper, as well as other 
colours, he recollected, that among the 
numerous phenomena which his discovery 
of oxygenated water had pi emitted to him, 
he observed the property it possessed, of 
Converting instantly the black sulphuret 
of lead int'fvfie whne sulphite of the same 
metal. He gave a portion of water, con¬ 
i'- !:::"3 about five or six times its volume 
of oxygen, to an’arlot who had a fine pic¬ 
ture of Raphael spotted black. On ap¬ 
plying a few touches of his pencil, he per¬ 
ceived the stains vanish as if by enchant¬ 
ment, without affecting the other colours 
in the slightest degree.” 

56. First Lines of the Human Mind. By 
John Fearn. 8to. pp. 602. Longman 
and Co. 

ZHTHMATA AIANOHTIKA ; 
or, a View of the Intellectual Potoei s 
of Man. Second Edit. 8vo. pp. 64. 
Longman and Co. 

THIS polarity appropriated to the 
Magnet, is manifestly an exclusive 
conferred property, not appertaining 
to matter* as such. 

W hen God created animals endow¬ 
ed with self-agency, it is plain that 
he must have furnished them with 


the properties essential to self-pre¬ 
servation, or such creation would 
have been nugatory. These proper¬ 
ties appear to have been faculties 
adapted to their respective classes 
of being, which faculties are various, 
and are, in point of fact, absolute 
elementary principles. The thought, 
memory, and other mental acts of 
animals, we therefore conceive to be 
a part of these properties, or neces¬ 
sary endowments of the conferred 
donation of life. The Almighty, in 
our opinion, exhibits his Vie Divina 
which pervades all creation, not in 
matter, hot in the endowment of 
matter, i.c. in the powers and prin¬ 
ciples by which it is actuated. Thus 
gravity, but mot simple substance, we 
conceive, to be a divine conferred im¬ 
petus, motion auotuer, and so de ccete- 
rit , for without such properties, spon¬ 
taneous action would be impracti¬ 
cable. We give no opening to^Ha- 
tcrialists, by whose absurdities and 
superficial thinking we are nauseated, 
when we say, that the powers and 
principles, by which action is exhi¬ 
bited, are necessary and distinct ex¬ 
istent things, antecedent to and in¬ 
dependent of matter, e. g. we con¬ 
ceive Sound to be one of these things, 
not a thing originating in concussion 
of air, but a property conferred on it, 
for various purposes. 

The science of Chemistry is the 
finest developetncnt of the laws of 
inanimate Creation yet known, and 
it explains our meaning analogously 
in the most satisfactory manner. 
Take a simple insipid substance; com¬ 
bine it with A. it forms another i 
with U. its properties are further al¬ 
tered. Take the Mind, as a Tabula 
liaea ; operate upon it in various 
ways, and it exhibits various proper¬ 
ties. Education, circumstances, &c. 
are the retorts, sand-baths, re-agents, 
and other menstrua, by which the 
processes are effected, but the pro¬ 
perties, under which the substances 
act, are elementary, and inherent in 
ee, though capable of neutralizing 
and actiDg upon each other. As there 
is a science, called Chemistry, for in¬ 
animate bodies, so wc believe that 
there is one for those endowed with 
life; but, except the Association of 
Ideas, a law, as clear as the elcctrive 
attractions of Chemistry, we do not 
believe that in such intellectual che¬ 
mistry, a single discovery, founded 

upon 
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upon incontrovertible evidence, list 
ever been made. 

Melaphysicks, Mr. Fearn confesses 
(p. IS), i»founded.upon the,Scholastic 
Theology, an acknowledged system 
of elaborate nonsense. Whoever has 
read Cudworth’s Intellectual Sys¬ 
tem, and the modern Medical Jour¬ 
nals, will see that men have been and 
are most impious, although Provi- 
deuce renders them absurd, by com¬ 
pelling them* for want of data, to 
Jiavfe no legitimate grounds of Phi¬ 
losophizing. Thus, they commenced 
by arbitrarily limiting things to three 
or four elements; whereas £laart 
acknowledges, that Philosophers arc 
npw compelled to allow laws of cre¬ 
ation aud elementary principles to be 
infinite, l’arkes’ Chemical Catechism 
proves it. 

What therefore Metaphysicians de¬ 
nominate the Phcenomena of the Mind, 
we believe to be simple elementary 
properties of life, exhibited by means 
u! material organsj and uinc parts 
out of ten of the matter published 
by such Metaphysicians, to be phy¬ 
sically false, and downright unintel¬ 
ligible sophisms. 

“The Hindoos, says Mr. Fcaru, (p. 
*73) asseit, that the whole oi Creation is 
rather an energy than a work, by which 
the Infinite Miud, which is present at till 
times, and in all places, exhibits to Ins 
creatures a set of perceptions, like a won¬ 
derful picture or piece of musick, always 
varied, yet always uniform.” p. 73. 

“ Berkeley and Malbranchc deemed it 
no offence to the Mosaic History to sup¬ 
pose, what is called emlh or matter , to be 
a spiritual substance.” p. 87. 

This grand affirmation set, it seems, 
all the Metaphysicians by the cars, 
who, without considering such a sim¬ 
ple illustration as a clock, began dis¬ 
puting, in point of fact, whether a 
tool-box was not the Adamic parent 
of all carpenters, i.e. whether the 
Deity was not an automaton of Na¬ 
ture’s making! 

We find further, that they have 
held doughty disputes concerning 
the important points, whether figure 
and extension can be predicted of 
ideas, whether ideas can exist inde¬ 
pendent of mind (p. 136), and they 
add an acknowledgment, that sensa¬ 
tions of colours are actually passions 
of the sould p. 137. 

Now our belief most firmly is, that 
if ideas could not exist independently 


me numun jkhhu- 

of the human mind, they could never 
have existed at all, because we think 
that there can be nothing older than 
Being i and that epery thing what¬ 
ever must be derived from the pa¬ 
rent Being. That primary being, and 
of course its parts, must have both 
figure and extension, because they 
exist i otherwise there must be forms 
in nature which exist without connec¬ 
tion with the sole means of existing 
at all. The entity of Deity must con¬ 
sist in the principle of Being, what¬ 
ever that principle be, as to its na¬ 
ture. 

We have, we think, said enough 
• to satisfy our Headers, that Theology 
is really a bon houche after taking 
such miuscous metaphysical quack 
medicines. Wc do not coincide with 
Hie Virgilian moles, or an anima 
Mundi, thus ipaking the world au 
animal, no more than a clock is one; 
but, as we conceive primary Being 
and the / is Divinu to be necessarily 
and unavoidably the same, wc be¬ 
lieve, in that scMaC, Deity to be uni¬ 
versal, because, oilier wise, nothing 
could exist. But matter is not es¬ 
sential to Being, so far as concerns 
substance or exhibition, for Astrono¬ 
mers discover immensely void spaces 
in the universe, apparently occupied 
by the Pis Divina only. 

Though, therefore, ice ourselves 
feel no gratification in metaphysical 
M.quiries of the kind alluded to, we 
..'t.vc no right to arraign the talents 
O. the learning oi very able men, 
who may think otherttf'iiP. Dr. Reid 
is a Goliath, and Dr. Stuart “ an 
Ishbi-bcnob, iimlljj pin limn In Ifn " 
Giant,” whom Mr. Fearn, like Da¬ 
vid, steps forth to combat; and sen¬ 
sations, perceptions, relations, and all 
the metaphysical 

“ Sleet of au'owy shower 
Huttlcs in th edaikencd air 

for Metaphysicks darken clear sub¬ 
jects. To us the weapons merely 
are, 

" What seems like spear and sword,” 

and the combat that of phantasma¬ 
goric figures. But this does not de¬ 
tract from the merit of Mr. Fearn, 
who is very acute and profound, and 
we heartily wish he had been a Di¬ 
vine, instead of a Metaphysician, for 
Theology is something. 

The Chapter of Space is, in our 

opinion, 
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opinion, masterly, and, upon the 
whole, conclusive. 

“ Where the existence of matter is 
possible, the existence of the Power, 
which can produce matter, must be ac¬ 
tual.” p. 536. 

“ Tire ordinary phrase, pure or void 
space, is unphilosophieal, because rio 
part of infinite absolute space, can be 
unoccupied by the power of 'he Deity. 
Space actually exists with dimensions, 
but it can never be empty.” p. 5'^8. 

Because, says Mr.Fcarn, p. 560, Hie 
parts of Time arc only so many sol¬ 
diers killed in battle, as soon as they 
appear, therefore it is illogical to 
conclude that Time has no real ex¬ 
istence. Now we seriously believe, 
that there is no such thing as Time, 
existing per sc , but that it is a mere 
human artificial division of Eternity, 
founded upon the bowse of the sun 
and rotation of the seasons, earth, 
&c. and that therefore the soldiers 
or seconds, the corporals or minutes, 
and the captains or quarters, and field 
officers or hours, are mere troops 
upon paper. 

Of the ZHTHMATA we had oc¬ 
casion to speak favomably before * ; 
and congratulate the Author upon 
its having reached a second edition. 
Wo recommend the Chapter of Dis¬ 
sociation, p. 40, to deliberate peru¬ 
sal, for it furnishes many fine expla¬ 
nations of changes of character. YVe 
have often thought that “ Mad as a 
Metaphysician,” would be n more 
appropriate*j>roverb, than “ Mad as 
a March Hare;” hut their works, so 
far as concerns Association of Ideas, 
are~reaHy r Vih y ’ instructive and lu- 


58. A Vision of Judgment. By Robert 

Southey, JSsq. LL. D. Poet Luureule. 

4 to. pp. 19. Longman and Co. 

THIS is a very extraordinary 
Poem. But its Author is well known 
as a gentleman of extensive know¬ 
ledge ; whose prolific publications 
have always been greeted with eager¬ 
ness, both by his uumcrous friends 
and the pubhek in general.—Criticism 
has already severely arraigned the 
“ Vision of Judgment.” On perusing 
the book, however, we find it to be 
an effusion oh the death of an ever- 
regretted and universally lamented 


King. As Poet Laureate, Mr. Sou¬ 
they might have been expected to 
have given an Elegy, or at least a 
Poetical Epitaph ; but he has made 
ample compensation in this “ Vision 
of Judgment,” which may be consi¬ 
dered as an Apotheosis of our late 
justly beloved Monarch. 

That he should have preferred to 
adopl the Legend, and perhaps the 
Superstitions of the Church of Rome, 
in preference to a Mythological de¬ 
scent, like that of /Eneas into Tarta¬ 
rus, and its subsequent imitation in 
Tclemachus-—and should have ap¬ 
proached nearer the Satanic discourses 
in Milton,—is only accountable by his 
wysh of bringing his Apotheosis nearer 
to the principles of the Christian Re¬ 
ligion | and* thereby be belter under¬ 
stood by ail the subjects of the late 
King, who can never forget that he was 
a truly good and religious man, a pat¬ 
tern of the most sincere piety, and 
every other virtue. The present ge¬ 
neration, rich or poor, learned or 
ignorant, must wish to follow the 
Poet, and accompany their King be¬ 
fore the last solemn Tribunal. 

This, or the like nuinucr of prais¬ 
ing the dead, has often been prac¬ 
tised in the same religious way, by the 
most celebrated Orators in the Pul¬ 
pit ; and Southey has only done in 
Verse, what the Massillons, Bossucls, 
and Fletchers have done in their Fu¬ 
neral Orations. It is, however, of lit¬ 
tle moment in what way a Poem is 
written, when wc know that it comes 
from the pen of one who feels in¬ 
dignant at the smallest breach of de¬ 
cency in maimers, and so eloquently 
declaims against the want of mora¬ 
lity of our first Poets, and of shame 
in their Publishers. 

“ Would (says Mr. Southey) that this 
literary intolerance were under the in¬ 
fluence of a sansr judgment, and regard¬ 
ed the inoials more than the manner of 
a composition; the spirit, rather than the 
form ! Would that it wtre directed against 
those monstrous combinations of honors 
and mockery, lewdness and in piety, with 
wliiv < English Poetry lias, in our days, 
fii st been polluted ! For more than half 
a century Knglu-h Literature had been 
divinguished by its moial puiiiy, the ef¬ 
fect, and, in its tin n, the cause of an im¬ 
provement in National Marions. A fa¬ 
ther might, without apprehension of evil, 
have put into the hands of*ils children 
any book which issued from the prc»s, if 
it did not hear, either in its title-page m 

frontu 
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frontispiece, manifest signs that it was in¬ 
tended as furniture for the brothel. There 
was no danger in any work which bore 
the name of a respectable Publisher, or 
was to be procured nt any respectable 
Booksellers. This was particularly the 
case with regard to our Poetry. It is 
now no longer so; and woe to those by 
whom the offence comctli!” 

This Apotheosis is divided into 12 
Cantos, or smalt divisions. The first 
is called Tns Trances and as a Si¬ 
byl instructs A?neas how to find his 
way through the Avernus into Tar¬ 
tarus, in the same manner a Voice 
here cries to our already inspired or 
entranced Poet: 

“ '■ O son of the Muses ! 

Be of good heart, it said, and think not 
that thou art abandon'd ; 

For to thy mortal sight shall the Oiave 
unshadow its secrets ; 

Such of yore the Floientitle saw, Hell's 
perilous chambers 

lie who trod in his strength; and the 
arduous mountain of Penance, 

And the regions of l’aradi-e, sphere with¬ 
in sphere inlet circled. 

Child of Barth, look up ! and behold what 
passes before thee.” 

The next division is called The 
Vault j in which our Bard poeti¬ 
cally expresses the soft music which 
he heard there: 

“ When there arose around a strain of 
heavenly music, 

Such ns the Hermit hears when Angels 
visit his slumbers. 

Faintly it first began, scarce heard ; and 
gentle its rising, 

Low as the softest breath that passes in 
slimmer at evening 

O'er the Holian strin_,s, felt there when 
nothing is moving, 

Save the thistle down, lighter than air, and 
the leaf of the aspin. 

Then as it swell’d and rose, the thrilling 
melody deepen’d ; 

Such, melbought, should the music be, 
which is heard in the cloister. 

By the Sisterhood standing around the 
beatified Virgin, 

When with her dying eyes she sees the 
firmament open, 

Lifts from the bed of dnst her arms to¬ 
wards her beloved. 

Otters bis name adored, and breathes out 
her soul in a raptuie.” 

The Awakening. 

The King who has been awakened 
by the heavenly music, comes into 
the presence of All Mercies, and after 
having recovered from 
“ That long and weaiy night, tlut Imv' 
■beat dream of desert ion," 


Vision of Judgment. 

is enabled to recognise his old faith¬ 
ful subjects, amongst whom he first 
addresses Perceval, the unfortunate 
and regretted victim of a murderous 
assassin, from whom, with his usual 
paternal anxiety for his subjects, he 
asks, 

" . . . . what course by the Prince 

had been followed ? 

Right in his Path; i s steps hath the Regent 
trod, was the answer : 

Firm bath he proved and wise, at a time 
when weakness or error 
Would have sunk us in shame, and to 
ruin have hurried us headlong. 

True to himself hath he been, and Heaven 
has rewarded his Counsels. 

Peace is obtained then at last, with safety 
and honour 1 the Monaich 
Cried, and he. clasp’d his hands ;—I thank 
Thee, O merciful Father 1 
Now is my heart’s desire fulfill’d.” 

The Fourth Division is entiluled 
The Gate of Heaven, and hern 
the Celestial City, the New Jerusa¬ 
lem, is described, or rather para¬ 
phrased from the Book of Revela¬ 
tions. After which the following 
summons is heard : 

“ O’er the adamantine gates an Angrt 
stood on the summit. 

Hoi he exclaim'd, King George of'Eng¬ 
land comctli to Judgment! 

Hear, Heaven ! Ye Angels, hear ! Souls of 
the good and the wicked 
Whom it concerns, attend ! Thou Hell, 
bring forth his accusers ! 

As the sonorous summons was utter’d, 
the winds who were waiting. 

Bore it abroad thro’ Hcav«wry*and Hell 
in her nethermost caverns. 

Heard, and obey’d in dismay.” M 
We have given sujfitlfc'nt specimens 
of the Versification i and here we 
pause. To use au expression applied 
by Lord Byron to Milton, “he has 
made more of it than any body could, 
but it is beyond him and all men.” 
The subjects of the following Cantos 
are not for Mortals to explore t aud, 
highly as we venerate the character 
of our late excellent King, and much 
as wees teem the poetical talents of M r. 
Southey, we dare not proceed further. 

The policy of writing the Poem in 
the Hexameter Verse must he left to 
the decision of the Puhltck. Our opi¬ 
nion is, that Air. Southey has at¬ 
tempted it, only to shew that he, 
if any body, could conquer the dif¬ 
ficulties ; but we think they are such 
that they arc not worth tite trouble 
bestowed upon them, for they never 
can he read melodiously in an English 
dress. 


y. 1 - .1 S emif\ 
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59, A Sermon preached in the Chapel at 
Lambeth, on Sunday, Nov. 12, 18*20, 
at the Consociation qf Ike Right Reve¬ 
rend William Carey, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of Exeter. By the Rev. Edmund Good- 
enough, D.D , Head Master of West¬ 
minster School. 4 to. pp. 24. Riving- 
toni. 

WHEN Prynne penned the dedi¬ 
cation of his * Uubishoping of TVlur 
and Timothy ,' to the unfortunate 
Laud, he probably little imagined 
that, within the compass of twenty 
years, episcopacy was to experience 
its downfall and resurrection. From 
the close of those events, this insti¬ 
tution has not only kept a more than 
eqnal pace with the improvement of 
mankind ; but has proved a firm sup¬ 
port to the nation in the hour of 
danger, and contributed highly to its 
internal prosperity** during tranquil¬ 
lity. 

The text, on which this discourse 
is founded, is taken from I Cor. xiv. 
33. * God is not the author of con¬ 
fusion, but of peace *’ no perversion 
of meaning is necessary in order to 
bring this sentence to bear upon our 
ecclesiastical establishment, and. were 
there any doubt of its appositene**, 
the following passage is sufficiently 
dear on thathead: 

•* The proposition, then, in the text, 
is laid down as a general maxim, though 
applied to a paiticnlar case. It is, in¬ 
deed, a maxim universal in its nature, 
and applicable to every work that pro¬ 
ceeds fbois«/i 0 d. It is true of the uni¬ 
verse at large ; it is true of the Civil 
Government of States; and it is no less 
YrueYilTtli.ufsvj-. -fpeh appertain to Eccle¬ 
siastical Government, anti to which the 
Apostle here more especially applies it. 
For, where Ecclesiastical Authority is in¬ 
stituted and administered according to tin* 
declared will of God, there can he no doubt 
that the end of such institution and ad¬ 
ministration will be peace, and not con¬ 
fusion.’* p. 4/' 

No specimen could be more fa¬ 
vourable to the Author's extensive 
view of the subject, ,aud his clear 
manner of setting it forth. He then 
proceeds to notice such objections 
as may be raised against his opinions} 
for it JR%y be urged (as he observes), 
that ojtft Church is not of divine ori¬ 
gin, %£eause .dissent and murmurs 
•re heard, and reproaches are cast 
upon it, from various quarters: with 
ar'much reason might we impugn 
the authority of the Scriptures, the 


doctrines which they teach ; and the 
divine origin of mankind, which they 
commemorate. Or, because we can¬ 
not comprehend, the entire principle 
of the Creation, with Us systematic 
and unceasing motion, are we to up¬ 
hold that the received notion of it is 
incorrect?. By allowing the insuffi¬ 
ciency of human decision, we acknow¬ 
ledge the agency of a Supreme Power» 
while, by upholding its capability, we 
soon discover that our opinions are 
* of confusioa, not of peace.'—After 
resolving this objection, he gives au 
interesting sketch of the Institution 
and subsequent improvements of our 
.Establishment, from the Reforma¬ 
tion to the, present period j after 
which, he treats of its duties. Here 
he considers that the sole perform¬ 
ance of what the sacred function en¬ 
joins is not to be extolled, “ although 
we may justly praise the system it¬ 
self, which prescribes such wise and 
beneficial conditions to its ministers;" 
for, gays he, 

" We will look rather to those duties 
which are regulated by no written law; 
which the spirit, rather than the literal 
injunctions of legislation, suggests ; ntul 
which find their reproof or their reward, 
according as they arc neglected or ful¬ 
filled, in the approbation of mankind, as 
well as in their acceptance or rejection 
by God the Father of us all.” p. 111. 

No oue would confess himself ig¬ 
norant of the duties of bis ministry— 
how many, then, never act according 
to their knowledge! For our part, 
we think that the pulpit is of small 
service to the man who has nothing 
to impart to hi*, congregation hot 
words and specious depth of Gospel 
lore; he who by his own example in¬ 
stils into his parishioners a regard lor 
their earthly duties, moral and do¬ 
mestic, does more for their future 
salvation than the casuist of doctri¬ 
nal harangues: and the man who has 
weaned himself of one error, or mend¬ 
ed his practical life in any respect, 
becomes a greater honour to bis pro¬ 
fession, than if he were to combat 
general infidelity, or reprove imagi¬ 
nary backsliding*. 

The establishment of our schools. 
National and Parochial , has impress¬ 
ed on the Clergy a duty to which 
they were enjoined by no law wlpuj- 
ever t it is true that many, regard!*** 
of the consequences their schism ippy 
produce, have not only passed'oyet 

T lu 
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to 1 Societies’ of another description, 
. but spared no abuse against* the bins* 
do in they have lost.* Without dark¬ 
ness, light would* be little noticed by 
munkind, and it is by such a defection 
•that we are induced to unite more 
firmly with our Church. The com¬ 
bined supporters of the safety of the 
crown and the welfare of its subjects, 
of the prosperity of .Religion and the 
instruct ion of her congregations—-are 
to be found in our clergy alone : 
where else shall we seek tor them, 
with better success than Biogenet did 
for an honest man ? One thing it ne¬ 
cessary for the Church’s prosperity, 
* a strong hold upon the sentiments 
and affections of the peopled these 
requisites yhe possesses in every de¬ 
gree. The Bgency of the people is 
not,-as in Catholic congregations, en¬ 
tirely disregarded; nor have they that 
discordant level, which characterises 
those of the Separatists. The Church 
must hold authority 16 work her end 
and to do justice to her cause, hut it 
is equally fit that she should derive it 
from the wishes and sympathy of her 
followers, 

“ It is not because many discordant 
individuals agree in a disposition to at¬ 
tack an Establishment, that therefore they 
will accomplish its destruction; they most 
have'some precise bond of union among 
themselves, and must first agree upon the 
precise system which they will adopt in 
its stead: and they must then convince 
those whom ihey would win to their pur¬ 
poses, that what is proposed for their ac¬ 
ceptance is better than that which they 
are exhorted to abandon. And were a 
question to arise between the Church of 
England as by law established, and any 
one other system whatsoever, as to which 
should he the predominant religion of the 
land, it may be confidently maintained, 
that'the tnumph of our Church would 
be unquestionable and complete.” p. S3, 
23. 

So much for our enemfet andTheir 
prospect of success* If we have em¬ 
ployed a greater space upon this dis¬ 
course than is,usual with a sidgle fer- * 
taou, we can (like Mrs. Sjddons) pro¬ 
duce our three reasons—The subject, 
the work, and the author. 

60. Precaution, a Novel, in Three Vok. 
l2mo, pp. 307. 3JI. 315. 

THIS is a spirited performance, 
although not equally so throughout; 
— si ; Work of entertainment it 
claims a ‘distinguished place amid 
fittNT. Mac.. .4piil, tftil. 
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this species of publications. It is no , 
•mall praise to say, that It will repay 
the attention requisite to its deve- 
lopemrOt; for, in the multiplicify of 
characters tif which we are intro¬ 
duced^ some confusion and obscurity 
must arise; yet these characters are 
wejl sustained ; and, upon the whole* 
the.story is conducted with ease and 
consistency through various scenes in 
domes!it life, ell lending to prove 
the great importance of eaily educa¬ 
tion, in cultivating religious and mo¬ 
ral principles. The heroine of the 
Tale is Emily, the third daughter of 
•Sir Edward Moseley, whose educa¬ 
tion has " been the more peculiar 
charge of her aunt Mrs. Wilson, the 
widow of an officer who has died in 
the service. Under this respectable 
lady, Emily hai»<tTIlivated all those 
endearing feminine graces*which dif¬ 
fuse happiness in a family circle; and 
which (even without high talents) are 
attainable by all who will take the 
trouble to acquire them. Emily-, of 
course, has manysnilors, but rank and 
lilies are rejected in consequence of a 
prepossessionYor a young man, to her¬ 
self and family only kuown as an ob¬ 
scure individual of the name of George . 
Denbigh, but who manifests the 
most unequivocal indication of good 
sense ami feeling, with the highest 
principles of honour. The having 
saved the life of Emily at the hazard 
of his own, from an accidental shot, 
secures to him the gra^liije of the 
family. An untoward circumstance, 
however, throws a colour of guid on 
this fair fabr^ck of thc'c-miagliialidas, 
and Denbigh is discarded without auy 
explanation. After supposing him 
married to another lady, mid a va¬ 
riety of adventures, the parties again 
happen to meet in (own; where an 
eelairciseement takes place, and the 
whole mystery is unravelled to their 
mutual satisfaction. Denbigh’s real 
delinquency appears Ip have been that 
of dropping his rank and title, .and* 
endeavouring to secure the affections 
of his mistress as a private gentleman. 

As the Earl of Peadeimyfs^ he easily 
obtains his pardon, agA'afTVbttppily 
terminated. But this is not the ftqfjr 
plot ) a vast deal of business ruus 
through the Work. T&e intrigues of 
the match-making dowhgqr, $&djr 
Chatterton, arp happily pinir^h ,. 
by the delicacy and tendareew of h«r 
daughter Grace. 

/.ITER ARY 
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Cambridoe, March 9., 

Three new Craven Scholarships, at 501. 
a- year, having been lately instituted, put- 
sitant to a decree of the High Court of 
Chancery, from the estate* bequeathed by 
Earl Craven, for the rewaid juf classical 
learniug of the University, subject to the 
same regulations as the two former ('ra¬ 
ven Scholarships; these prizes have been 
contested in an examination by 25 candi¬ 
dates j they were adjudged on Tuesday 
to George Long, Thomas Babington Ma¬ 
caulay, and Henry Malden, all Students' 
of Trinity College; whose names are men¬ 
tioned in tbeir alphabetical order, it being 
the opinion of the examiners that their 
merits were equal. It was declared, at the 
same time, that th$~t*' < ;rits of Mr. Win. 
Henry Maraiott, of Trinity College, were 
very nearly equal to those of the suc¬ 
cessful candidates. 

Two* gold medals, given anuuatly by 
the t Chancellor of this University to the 
best proficients in learning among the 
commencing Bachelors of Arts, have bren 
adjudged to Messrs. Alfred Ollivant, and 
Wrn Henry Fox Talbot, both of Tiinity 
College. 

Ready for Publication. 

The Woild in Miniature; containing a 
description of the manners and customs, 
with 'some historical particulars of the 
Moors of Zahara and of the negro nation*, 
between the rivers (Senegal and Gambia; 
illustrated with two Maps, arid forty-five 
coloured Engravings. This is the second 
division ofa*»Work intended to embrace 
all th^ nations of the globe, under the 
■ ♦ '*!“ n f “ The World in Miniature.” 

TheTTislo?y^« Y Cbirsk, including an Ac¬ 
count of its once Celebrated Castle, and 
other Antiquities in the neighbourhood. 

Memoirs of James the Eecond, King of 
England, with a Poitrait. 

The Ifiirty-Nine Articles of the Church 
of England, illustrated by copious Ex¬ 
tracts from the .Liturgy, Homilies, Nowell's 
Catechism, and Jewell's Apology; and 
' confirmed by numerous passages of Scrip, 
^ture. , By the Rev. William Wilson, 
BID. Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 

Sermon*. By the Rev. Thomas Bov*, 
M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Au Inquiry into those Principles re¬ 
specting the Nature of Demand and the 
Necessity of Consumption, lately advo¬ 
cated by^Mr. Malthas, from which it is 
concluded, that Taxation and the Mainte¬ 
nance of Unproductive Consumers can be 
conducive to the progress of Wealth. 

Observations on'certain Verbal, Dis¬ 
pute* on Political Economy, particularly 


TELUGKNCE. 


relating to Value, and to Demand and 
Supply. 

Statement of the Question of Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform, with a Reply io the 
Objections of the Edinburgh Review, 
No. 61. 

Elements of the Art of Packing as ap¬ 
plied to Special Juries. By Jeremy Ben- 
i ham, Esq. Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. 

A Piactical Treatise on the Inflamma¬ 
tory, Organic, and Sympathetic Diseases 
of the Heart; also, on Malformations of 
the Heart, Aneurism of the Aorta, Pulsa¬ 
tion in Epigastric, &c. By Henry Feeder, 
M.D. See. Sec. 

Residence. Two Letters in Ver.-e. 

The Young Infidel, a File-side Reverie. 
By a Friend to Truth. The profits of 
this little Woik will be devoted to the 
support of the Essex Life- Boat. 

The Privateer, a Tale. 

Preparing for Publication. 

Correlative Claims and Dulii s; or, The 
Necessity of an Established Church, and 
tbe means of exciting Devotion among its 
members, being the St. David’s Prize Es¬ 
say for 1820. By the. Rev. ji. C. Wilks. 

A general View of tbe Doctrine of Re¬ 
generation in Baptism. By the Dean of 
Chichester. 

The Great Period considered, in Letters 
and Dialogues; or, Tbe Sioner shown to 
be actually justified, not from all eternity, 
but on bis first, believing in Christ. By 
the Rev, Thos. Younc, of Margate. 

A Series of Discourses to Young Per¬ 
sons, oh select and interesting subjei ts. 
By the Rev. J. Hoofer, M.A. 

Summary View of a Work now in the 
Press, intituled, Not Paul but Jesus, as ex¬ 
hibited in Introduction, plan of the Work 
and Tables of Chapters and Sections. |jy 
Gamaliel Smith, Esq. 

The first Volume (to be continued in 
Quarterly Parts) of the Recreative Re- 
view, or the Eccentricity of Literature and 
Life. % 

The Fossils of the South Downs; or. 
Outlines of the Geology of the South- 
Eastern Division of Sussex. Illustrated 
by nutperou* Engravings. By Gideon 
Mansell. 

A Series of Portraits, illustrative of the 
Novels and Tales of the Author of Wa- 
v *rly«. The whole will be engraved in tbe 
most highly finished manner, from draw, 
ings made expressly for the purpose from 
the most authentic originals, and will be 
completed in six Numbers, each contain¬ 
ing four Portrait*. 

Views of America, in a Series of Letters 
from that Country to a Friend in England, 

during 
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during ISIS, 19, and 30. By an ENGLISH¬ 
MAN 

An Inquiry concerning the Primiuve 
Inhabitants of Ireland, illustrated with a 
curious Map, containing the local situa¬ 
tions of the tribes of Ireland in the second 
Century—partly Ptolemy’s, and partly 
the Author’s By Dr Wood 

Monopoly and Taxation ▼indicated, 
against the Frrors of the Legislature. By 
a NoiriNCHAM Farmer 

The Principles and Doctrines of A«- 
•ui-ance \nnuitiea on Lives and of Con¬ 
tinent 1’t.vemons, stated and cxplainul 
By WmiAM Moroan, fsq. F R.S Ac u< 
ary of the Equitable Life Insurance Office 
1 stays on the present false and -uiyast 
Standard of Value, proving that all Debts, 
lixcs and othir Mon y Obligations in 
h nt; I and have been I irtuatly doubled, since 
the Peace, from paying in Sterling Coin 
at the par of -Os on each and every P und 
Note Bv Richard Cat rrwu l, Clk LI B 
\uthor of “ 1 he Crisis,” “ English Fi¬ 
nance’*&<. Set 

A(iiammarof thaSanscrit Language on 
a new plan JJv the Rev, Witr iam Yates 
A Pmtiait of tnr Walter Scott. By Mr 
Slater, from a Drawing be his lately 
tiken 

Lucidus Ordo, contiming a <onci«c 
and siraph Illustration oPthe whole prin 
ciples of Harmony, with i new mode of 
figurative Designatiin, by means of which 
every harmony is represented by one ra 
dital figure, with Essays on the influence 
of particular harmonies on their corre¬ 
spondent affeituns, with phenomena of 
sympathy, attraction, resonance, &c By 
J Relfe, Mus. in Ord to hia Majesty 
The History of the Plague, a» it has 
lati ly appeared in the Islands of Malta, 
(>uao, Corfu, and Cephtlonia, &r. detail 
ing I aits illustrative of the specific Conta 
gum of that Disean, with particulars of 
the Means adopted for its Eradication 
By T D 1 OLLY, hsq 

A I lentise on the Diseases of the Nerv. 
ons i>ys em, comprising convu’sive and 
maimcal affections By Di Pritchard, 
Physic tan lo the Bristol Infirmary. 

Woman in India, a Pcypm By John 
Lawson Mi«sionaryat Calcutta. 

Heraline. By Miss Hawkins 

Mr tisht r lias completed a fouith por¬ 
tion of his Stratford upon Avon, consist-, 
mg of a Plan of the antient (Impel, de¬ 
scribing the situation of the paintings, 
witli some Deeds, and engiaved Seals, 
also Extracts from the Register, and Ac- 
compts of the Gild of Holy Cfoss 
Focrteen Monthly Numbers have re- 
gulirly appeared of the Genuine Works 
of Hogarth , and the Ten remaining 
Numbers are duly preparing, from tk' 
Lopptr Platci lately in the possession of 


Mess Bovdill, under the superintend¬ 
ence of Mr. HratK, with expUuaiory De¬ 
scriptions of the Plates by Mr. Nichols. 

Two Numbers bate already appeared 
of a beautiful Work intituled ** Kernlwt rth 
Illustrated,” and Two more Numbeis are 
m preparation, by Mess Mrrridbw of 
Coventry; who have also published a 
large and beautiful View of Kenilworth 
Castle, with a small Plate for illustration, 
from which, it is but candid to say, the 
Wood Eugraving, in our last, p 349, was 
copied 

I he Paustus of Goeiht which has been 
the subject of periodical criticism more 
than any work of the diy, is at last to ap¬ 
pear in an English dress The transla¬ 
tion » from the well-kno«n pen of Mr. 
George Soane A trifling delay has arisen 
from the ciicumstance of Mr boanc hav¬ 
ing undertaken a translation of “ Sauger- 
1 h be,” i proverbial legend, bj the Bah n 
de |a Motte Feuqu^ a Inch will appear 
in the course of fortnight 

The publication of J Sams’s desctip- 
live Catalogue of an extensive and valu¬ 
able Collect on of Books which wo an¬ 
nounced lately, as being nearly ready, is, 
we onderrtaud, deferred till the month of 
July or August, so that it maymilude 
some new importations of ebon e and rare 
articles expected about Midsummei, fiom 
the interior of Germany, 

Public Exhibitions. 

1 lie present season is very rich in Fk- 
htbitidns. Besides those usual at Somer¬ 
set House, the British Gallery, and Spring 
Gardens (which we learn with pleasure is 
to be confined to water colours, and likely 
to be admirably supplied,) tht re is to be 
an exhibition of Engravings by living Bri¬ 
tish aitists, in Soho squdte, fo which the 
King has, with his distinguished prompti¬ 
tude in patronizing the arts ", > 

his liberal support, i.n exhibition of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s magnificent portraits, 
paintod abroad, m Pill Mail An exhibi¬ 
tion of Mr West’s works, in a gallery 
building at his residence, in Newman 
street An exhibition of Glover’s land 
scapes. BeUjom’s very sinking and in¬ 
teresting Egyptian tombs, which hp may 
say, from actnal examination, translate 
the wonders and antiquities of Thebes, 
by fac simile, to Piccadilly Hayden's 
noble pictures ar^ also to be seen in Pall 
Mall, Tomkins’ Gallery exists till July, 
in Bond street, and whetn to alt these we 
add the facilities to view them annually 
given by the noble owners of the Grosve- 
nor and Stafford Galleries ; the opportu¬ 
nities, upon proper application, of seeing 
Mr. Fawkes’ unequalled drawings, Mr 
Hope’s; My. Aogersteiu’s, and other great 
though private collections , And still fur¬ 
ther, the multitude of safes by Christie, 

Bullock, 
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BnHhfct, Phillip#, Sco. ft mas* give a «rjf 
eatfrflftdtoary idea of ibe^lanc# of Lon¬ 
don in the Arte, in the year 1**1, the se¬ 
cond of a king who promise# to do more 
for literature, and every refined pursuit, 
than any monarch that ever sat on the 
British throne. 

0n Monday, April S, Sir John Leices*. 
ttr’S Gallery w?a thrown open, and a 
number of visitor# wh» had previously 
procured the privilege of *ettfrS, were ad¬ 
mitted to thi# gratify mg end magnificent 
abode of the British Pine Arts, Richly 
as the liberal eabibttor of these charming 
works merits the highest eulogy of every 
lover of ottr native school, from us a would 
be but a repetition of a panegyric, and 
from kny one. the mere etho ot general 
sentiment. Indeed we know very few 
things which unite the universal suffrage 
■0 entirely, as the species of encourage¬ 
ment which this distinguished individual 
has chalked out for £he arts of finglaud 
and their profeaaor*. vfc hear of no dif 
ference or opinion e tp the s&bjeet} and 
•II repeat that, by (heir splendid public 
display, even ojoi'C than by their mum- 
firent purchase, ihrt princely possessor of 
these tktfi d'eeuvre contributes to easit, 
promote, and render illustrious, the paint¬ 
ers and pamtingyif his native country. 

British Museum 

A tetter, addiessed to Sir Humphry 
Davy (at noticed in our last Review, p. 
345), hat been published by an P. R. S 
giving him some advice bow to act in his 
new situation; and calling upon him to 
evert bis authority, as a Trustee of the 
British Museum, m opening more freely 
the access to the Library of that Na¬ 
tional Establishment: a sPbjict which 
Mr. LemunUoi noticed lately in Par¬ 
liament. The Author, however, has oinit- 
■»* ejdLnnc subject , which congee more home 
to the iVUlUiy--£<csiden(» end Wherein 
he might he of estfeatial service to the 
cause of Science, namely, the state of the 
Royal Society’s own Library, ft is well 
known, that that Library contains rtiSoy 
valuable works (both printed and in ma* 
nujirript) not to be met With m any other 
Library m tbe kingdom, but which are 
in a gruht nwaftrs rendered Useless, frbm 
tbe went* of a* easy reference, and there 
being uo catalogue of $s contents, lu 
tbe Library ol the Notional Institute 
at Peris, there if not only o' well farmed 
catalog odj but two or three Librarians 
constantly emjpftoyed to bridging tbe books 
to tbe different-Member# who visit the Li¬ 
brary fpr oommmia ndRdfsHSlbdKe, 
—But, fr y gW Eft &fttmud iWtlset A ano¬ 
ther, thwlmqsnntmdl* nirwpa to have 
been overlooked fs tW# ws^f g and 
very few of gfae BsM^ dpHAe Royat 
Society can avail mmm «rf Uwtempa 
liWluy, or even know the treasures It con¬ 
tains 


Quick Litiratusb. 

The great College at Chios, which has 
increased to as to become si kind of Eu¬ 
ropean university, continues to flourish i» 
spite of alt obstacles Tbe number of 
students amounts to 416, a considerable 
number of whom are natives of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, Cepbaloma, and the islands of 
the Archipelago, it is remarkable that 
two youths from the interior of North 
America have come to Chios, to study tbe 
language of Homer. Mr. Varvoti, one 
of the richest Greek merchants, has pre¬ 
sented 30,000 francs to the College, toge¬ 
ther With a number of hooks purchased at 
Paris. 

A quite new and very Useful eitablish- 
( mem at Constantinople, is a philanthropic 
fund for the support of indigent students. 
It* is under tbn iqi medial? direction of 
three Gieek archbishops, and several 
merchants. The celebrated Patnaith 
Gregory cobslautly Shews himself a zea¬ 
lous friend and protector of public in¬ 
struction, and courageously opposes iho 
rapacity and mucbiavulnni of the pieatoi 
part of tbe Pbaiiarmtr, he. ilia Gieeks 
who are in the service ot ibe bait an. 

Paijmsc 

Mr. Helifartb, a printer at Erfurt, h is 
mveuted a pre^s to print eight she* ts at 
a time. This machine, which may be 
made of auy size, supplies 7,000 copies 
of each sheet in 12 hours, making 56,000 
sheets printed on both sides The ma 
chine is put in motion by one horse; and 
three men are sufficient to supply it with 
sheets and take them away Each sheet 
perfects itself. 

The Preach IiUrati are occupied in a 
work of totoe impoitstice, prepaiing trans¬ 
lations of Plutarch, Sallbst, Tacitus, Aus- 
totle, Hippocrates, foe, fioin the Arabic 
MsS into which language many or all the 
heat Greek and Roman authors ar* known 
to have been translated. 

The Abb* Arnsdeos Peyton, Professor 
of oriental language?*}n the umveisity 
of Turin, has disc ivered some fragments 
of Cicerb, Ttr a JM3 from the monastery 
of fit. Colombian di Bobbio, a town on 
tbe Treble, in the Ring of Sardinia’s domi¬ 
nions. This MS, coataiAs important new 
readings of orations already known, and 
conltraMthe identity of Mveral texts which 
have been, tortured bjf indiscreet entteks. 
It comami. besides, frngm i ota of (he ora¬ 
tions, pro Scouto, fire M. Tullto in Cfadtum 
Oroftoper, >hich*are oafbrtnnately lost 
Sonfb of (bode fragments have been already 
published by M. Msf* after a MS. of the 
aaibe library St Owomban, preserved lit 
the Ambtosiam libj-afy**! Milan. *■ 

CoUrtt RsflMtoMfr bkslagain fitted out 
two lihsr mtpeditibiMf for the discovery 
a&d investigation of unknown- countries 
» One 
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One of (be expeditions . is, >o cades- 
four to travel along the solid ice on tint 
co a it. Qt Tschmksi from Asia to America) 
the other to a«cend one of therivers in (be 
North-west coast, in order to penetrate the 
unknown spare which i« between lqy Cape 
and Mackenaie’s River. 

Major Latter, commanding in the Ra¬ 
jah of Sikkim’s territories in the Jrilfy 
country East of Nepeul, has addressed to 
Adjutant-Genera! Nicol a letter, in which, 
he states that the Umcoru, sp long consi¬ 
dered as a fabulous animal, actually ex¬ 
ists at this moment in the interior of,Thi¬ 
bet, where it is well known. IQ the inha¬ 
bitants. “ This," says the major, " is a 
very curious fact, and it may be necessary 
to mention how the.circumstance became 
known to me. In a Thibetian manuscript 
containing the names of different antmsis 
which 1 procuied the other flay from the 
bill*, the Umcoru iaclas»ed under the head 
of those whose hoofs ore divided ; it is 
called the one-horned tto’po. Upon in-» 
qomng what kind of animal it was, to our 
a«toni*hnie»t, the person who brought me 
the manuscript described exactly the Uni¬ 
com of the ancients : saying, that it was 
a native of the interior of Thibet, about 
the sine of a tattoo (a horse from twelve to 
thirteen hands high), fierce and extremely 
wile ; seldom, if ever, caught alive, but 
frequently shot; and that the r flesh was 
used for food. The person who gave me 


the information ba* K repeatedly seen thepe. 
animals, gnd eaten, the flesh of them. 
They go together in bents like our wild 
buffaloes, add am very frequently to be, 
met with on the borders of the greet desert, 
about a month’s journey from Le**a, iq 
that part of tba country inhabited by the, 
wandering Tartars.”—This communioetioq 
.. is accompauied by a drawing made by this" 
messenger 'from recollect ion; it bear# 
soq)e resemblance to a horse, but haaf 
cloven beefs, a^oug , curved horn growing 
•outof tho/orebead,'and ahoar-shaped tail,, 
-like that of the rwnoqsfot t ” described ' 
by Pliny. 

liTHoctuvmr. 

A society has been formed at Munich, 
for the imitation of Oriental MRS. The 
ooject is, by means of Lithography, to 
' multiply copies of ihd best wo r ka, which 
pie 'extant in the Tuikisb, AraBro, Per¬ 
sian, and, Tartar tongues; and to dis- 

? »« of them in the East,,by the port of 
neste. The cabal.' dr those, whose bu¬ 
siness it is to write MSS., end the differ¬ 
ent ornaments with which the Turks and 
Arabs adorn their writing*, ba've been ob¬ 
stacles to this design hitherto ; bqt, by 
the aid of lithography, the diflieplty, it is _ 
thought, may be overcome. Thus.the ' 

cheapness of that inode of.engraving Will 
conti ibute to spread, to an Unlimited ex¬ 
tent, the treasures of the best writers of 
the East. 


LORD BYRON S PLAGIARISMS, 

[TAr* ingenious Article hat beta tent by a respectable Correspondent.] 


A series of very extraordinary papers, 
purporting to be extracts from an 
unpublished volume by Mr. A. A. 
Watts, have appeared in the Literary 
Gazette, on the subject of Loro By¬ 
ron'S PfLAGiAHiSMS. Nothing'can, we 
conc^lve^ be easier than to disturb a 
Poet in the quiet possession of bis fame 
with charges of this description. An 
occasional coincidence of thought with 
other writers, has often gffdrded ground 
for a general accusation affecting the 
character and popularity of, aq author. 
In cases, however, of palpable literary 
piracy, where a regular system of plun¬ 
der has been pursued^ and where the va¬ 
lidity of the charge does not vest upon 
halt a dogeu trifligg similarities of,idea, 
but is borne .oqt by a cloud of testi¬ 
monies, , the critic who jut rqpding 
enough to detect, and courage to expose 
the delinquent, wbAtqvegmaydM hie po¬ 
pularity at the time, perform* an act of 
stridt,literary justice, again* t<whi?h po* 
protest will be entered, save, by those 
who, coi)api6ua,-pL having followed the 
exaniple-yOf the plagiarist* anin dye ad 
of a similar exposition** . s 


Hie charge preferred against Lord' 
Byron pppears to be neither more nor, 
less than that of having disingenuously,'' 
and to a very important dlt'ent, appro¬ 
priated to himself the labours of those 
who have, preceded biro^ 
arenH of poetry. This*4ccusatiou, so far 
from being one of frivoiohs and vexa¬ 
tious Import, is substantiated by nume¬ 
rous proofs, singularly striking ahd con¬ 
clusive. It is.not, as we have already' 
remarked, tlie/ohligation of & line or 
an idea, that should subject a poet to an 
indictment so seriously affecting his 
fame, as,the one now preferred against 
Lord Byron. But it is. the systematic 
recurrence of thne obligations, whicq,: 
•(according tp the critic, whose analysis 
we Ore., now alluding to) is observatajn- 
in every, dozen lines of his Lordship 1 * . 

K oetry, that so entirely deprive {rim of- 
is claims to he considered gs an original 
poet., It is not for tack of Inventions* 
it respects hts plots,.dec/ (for this ha*> ; 
been warranted by’ail writers, e^ep our ; 
i mmortal Shajupearp), but for 
plagiarisms of language and fdbfi that 
<* - -Jft - * *Wrd 
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Lord Byron's literary honesty has been 
so severely called In Question. 

There are doubtless many fervent ad¬ 
mirers of bis Lordship’s genius, who will 
refuse, totoccelo, to receive any testimony, 
however conclusive, that would seem to 
militate against the reputation of their 
favourite. Such persons would endea¬ 
vour to impugn the justice of the pre¬ 
sent analysis by isolating and comment¬ 
ing upon some minute and unimportant 
feature of tbe case ; they would pass 
over ninety-nine gross plagiarisms in 
order to suggest that the hundredth was, 
in all probability, an accidental coinci¬ 
dence ; and that the whole statement is 
consequently iallacious and invidious. 
This would be just as absurd and up- 
candid as to accuse Lord Byron of pla¬ 
giarism on the strength of one or two 
coincidences with other writers. In both 
instances it is the quantity, not less than 
the quality of the^yidenee which should 
determine tbe resnfc As for invidious- 
ness, we cannot see how this charge 
could be made to apply to the detector 
of these piracies, since nothing can be 
more open and fearless than the style in 
which the assertions are advanced and 
supported. The attack is not made upon 
an author struggling into notice, and in¬ 
capable of defending himself with ad¬ 
vantage; but upon one who is at the 
pinnacle of popularity, and well able to 
ward off any ungenerous shafts that may 
be directed at his fame. 

On the present occasion, Lord Byron 
is accused of borrowing largely, and 
without the remotest acknowledgment, 
from various writers. The parallel pas¬ 
sages are adduced, and if these he not 
fabricatiunWruin beginning to end, we 
are at a loss to imagine what line of de- 
- fence can.b e set up. For ourselves, we 
will conW?Pt*ft«-we regard Lord Byron’s 
Poetry just as highly as ever; but are 
quite convinced of its unoriginality. 
Its value, abstractedly considered, i, the 
same ; as a gem is worth quite as 
much in the hands of a tasteful pur- 
loiner as it was in the possession of the 
original proprietor. 

Although we <annot devote as much 
spaee to this subject as has been done in 
the Literary Gazette, we shall proceed 
to instance such of the'# Specimens: as, 
our limits will allow. 

fn the portion of tbe enquiry which 
refers to Lo$rt Byron’s characters, the 
critic makflOTvariety of assertions which 
are afterfMras substantiated at length 
in his wogk. He refers tbe Cursair of 
Lord Bytitt to the CoMair of Massinger’s 
Unnardfal Combat t the Giaour to Mrs. 
Radclflte’s Scfaedont (the’hero of her 
fine fthhance tbe Italian) $ Gulnare, to 
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Amanda, in Sotheby’s translation of 
Wieland’s Oberon; Manfred, to Doctor 
Faustus ; and points out various other 
obligations, more or less important, of 
the same description. Although this 
part of the exposition abounds in much 
that is curious in criticism, we do think 
the introductory prose satire somewhat 
too flippant, considering the seriousness 
and decision with which the charges are 
afterwards preferred. As we purpose to 
give three papers on the subject, we 
shall class our quotations under three 
separate heads. 1. Plagiarisms of Idea. 
2. Of Die non. 3. Of Cuarac i er. —The 
following are specimens of 
Lord Byron’s Plagiarisms or Idea. 
Byron. 

i There is a tear for all that die; 

A inourneg o’er the humblest grate; 

But nations swell the funeral cry. 

And triumph weeps abo» 1 the brate. 

For them is sorrow’s purest sigh 
O’er ocean’s heaving bosom sent • 

In vain their bones unbuncd lie. 

All earth becomes their monument ’ 

A tomb is theirs on every page. 

An epitaph on every tongue; 

The present hours, the futuro age. 

For them bewail, to them belong. 

* * * 

Where shall they turn to mouin thee less * 
When cease to hear thy cherish’d name ? 
Time cannot teach forgetfulness, 

While griefs full heart is fed by Fame- 
J.i n a an the d.nth of Sir P. Parker. 

A more barefaced plagiarism than this 
cannot well be imagined. Lord Byron 
has here given us, as an original poem, 
a translation of one of Torquato Tasso's 
finest sonnets. We shall quote the 
whole, that our readers may satisfy 
themselves as to the fact. It is the ce¬ 
lebrated epitaphiai piece. 

Torquato lasso. 

Quests Toinba non h : chc non e inoito 
11 buon Francesco: c quand’ il valor muore 
Si viva in ogni lingua, in ogni cuore, 

£ vola e vaga dal Occaso al Orto. 

Ala dal suo volo 6 albergo: ondc conforto 
Quasi d’Albbrosia & ai celeste odore 
Par che traspiri, qual in herba 6 in fiore 
I.’aura non nntre, 1 chioma ainante accorto. 

£ dentro il velo & fuore ’1 norue impicsso 
SqJo di sc, nfe d’altra lode adoruo 
£ d’alta historia & en vece egli a sc stesso: 

The l’altre cose oltro le vie del giomo 
K del anno son conte Sc legge in esso : 

Quests di mortc & di fortuna ?• scomo. 

Lord Jfyron has evinced the same good 
taste, in translating several beautiful 
thoughts from modern Italian poets 
(little known in this country), into lus 
Don Juan. Not to mention the fre¬ 
quent vtamions from the French writer*, 

‘ which 
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which are to be met with in his works, 
as close for instance as the following : 
Byron. 

Commanding, aiding, animating all, 

Cheers Inara’s voice, and waves or strikes 
his steel, 

Inspiring hope himself had ceased to feel. 

Lara , 1113. 

Voltaire.—II s’excite, il s’ empresse, il in¬ 
spire aux soldals. 

Cet espoir genereux que lui-merne il n’a pas. 

La Htnriadr. 

Byron. 

It was the night, and Lara’s glassy stream. 
The stars were studding each with imaged 
beam; 

So calm the waters scarcely seem to stray, 
And yet they glide like happiness away. i 

Lari*, c. 1. 1. 138. 
Dyn .—Sweetly shining on the eye, 

A rivulet gliding smoothly by, 

JVhieh shews with what an easy tide, 
The moments of the happy glide. 

The Country Walk. 
Byron. 

With eye, though calm, determined not to 
spare, 

Did Lara too his willing weapon hare. 

In vain the circling chieftains round them 
closed. 

For Otho’s fron/.y would not be opposed. 
Short was the conflict, furious, blindly rash. 
Vain Otho gave his bosom to the gash. 

He bled and fell, hut not with deadly wound. 
Stretched by a dextrous sleight along the 
ground. [then 

“ Demand thy life;’’ he answered not, and 
From that red floor he ne’er had risen again. 
For Lara’s brow upon tlie moment grew 
Almost to blackness in its demon, hue; 

And fiercer shook his angry falchion now 
Than when his foe’s was levelled at his brow. 

Lara, c. 2, 1. 721. 

Mrs. Radcliff'c _The fight commenced so 

desperately that none of the spectators dared 
approach them. Revenge lent all its fury to 
Morano, while the superior still and the tem¬ 
perance of Montoni, enabled him to wound 

his adversary . Morano seemed alive 

only to the energy of his passions; Mon¬ 
toni, on the contrary, pcrsevcrfcd in the com¬ 
bat with a fierce, yet wary valour; he re¬ 
ceived the - point of Morano’s sword on his 
arm, but almost in the same instant he dis¬ 
armed him. The Count then fell'back into 
the arms of his servant, while Montoni held 
his sicord over him, and bade him ask his life. 
Morano, sinking under the anguish of his 
wound, had scarcely replied by a gesture, 
when he fainted, and Montoni was then 
going to have plunged the sword into his 
breast as he lay senseless, but his arm was 
arrested by Cavigni. To the interruption 
he yielded with much difficulty, but his 
complexion changed almost to bldcktiess, as he r 
looked upon his fallen adversary. 

Mysteries of Udolpho , voh ii. p. 262. 
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' Byron. 

Man’s love is of man’s life a tiring apart— 
’Tis woman's whole existence j man may 
range [mart; 

The court, camp, church, the vessel, and the 
Sword, gown, gain, glory .offer in exchange. 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart. 
And few there arc whom these cannot 
estrange.' 

Men have all these resources, we but one— 
To love again, and he again undone! 

• Dor Juan, c. ]. s. 134. 
Madame de Stud. —Que les homines sont 
heureuN d’ alter a In guerre, d’exposer leur 
vie, de se livrer a I’cnthousiasme de 1’hon- 
r.eur et du danger! Mais il n’y a rien au 
dphors cjui soutage les femmes.— Connne, 
vol. iii. p. 264. 

Byron. 

As rolls the river to the ocean. 

In sable torrent wildly streaming; 

As the sea-tide’s opposing motion 
In azure column proudly gleaming. 

Beats back the current many a rood 
In curling foam, and mingling flood. 

Whilst eddying whirl and breaking wave. 
Roused by the blast of winter rave; 

Thro’ sparkling spray in thundering clash. 
The lightning of tlie jvulers dash 
In awful whiteness, on the shore. 

That shines and shakes beneath their roar; 
Thus,—os the stream and ocean greet. 

With waves that madden as they meet; — ■ - 
Thus join the hands, &c. 

This is, after all, nothing more than a 
wordy elaboration of the following pas¬ 
sages from 

Ossian. —Who comes like the strength of 
rivers when their crowded wains glitter in the 
moon. — Comala. 

They come to the host of Lwhlin, each In 
his own dark path, like tv'O foam-covered 
streams.—(lath Lada. , 

As roll a thousand ivy ji, so ‘ owarron’s 
host came on.— Fingal 

As waves while Hibbling over the deep, 
come swcUuig, roaring on; as rocks meet 
roaring waves , so foes attacked andfought .— 
Fingal. Byron. 

Know’st thou the land of the cypress and 
myrtle, &c. 

* « * * 

Where the flowers ever blossom—the beams 
ever shine, &c. 

See the first twenty lines of the Bride 
* of Abydos, which are almost literally 
translated from the Gernpan of Lessing. 

Madame de Stael alludes to the verses 
“ que tout le monde sait par coepr en 
Allemagne.” We have not the volume 
to refer to; but the following is almost 
word for word a' version of the first four 
lines; 

Knowcst thou the land of the citron and 
golden orange t Where sqfi winds are breath¬ 
ed from the blue heavens, and where the myrtle 
and laurel flourish ? ’Tis, &c. 

Byron. 
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* J? « v s * 

*m ontwBrl^g^of Sighs, 


1 stood |& Venice 
* * 

I taw from out the were her structure* rise. 
As front toe strobe of so enchanter’* wand. 

C. H> Cl ptm |i ]■ 
Sect elso the next stanza 
Mrs. Badehffc.—AA othing could exceed 
Em%> admiration on her first view of Vc- 
mce, wtlh, its islets, palaces, and ten ace* 
rftfyu eat of the tea, e* they glided on, the 
grander features of this city appeared more 
, Ut terraces, crowned tilth any 
yet mffctttr fabric*, touched as they now 
were «w the splendour of the setting sun, 
appeared at tf they had Lem. mailed up from 
the Occafibv thew&ndqf an enchantci , rathfir 
than feared by human hands 

MysU qf Udol .„v. 3 p. 34. 
Byron 

He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 

Ere the first day ofejgatb is fled. Hut. 

See the rest of this beautiful passage, 
as far as » 

Such is the aspect of this shore, 

5T» Greece, but living Greece no more. 

Giaour, 67. 

Mrs. Radchjfe —Beyond Milan the coun¬ 
try wore the aspect of a ruder devastation , 
and though every thing seemed now quiet, 
the repose <was like that qf death spiead over 
the features which retain the tmptesnon of 
the last convulsions. Myst. qf Ud. 

That Lord Byron has read and ad¬ 
mired Mrs, Ritdcliffe’s enchanting ro¬ 
mances* we leant from bis own acknow¬ 
ledgment. He has spoken of hci more 
tM^I once, ljn tliefourth canto, he says— 
jQtwny, RaUclifpe, Schiller, Shakespeare’s 
art, ’ 

H#d stamp?cHiei (\ emcv s ) imrgo on mt 
By tod. 

thousand smile** 

To me a single sigw f—Poems, v. 4, p. 10 
Moore.—-Gwe smiles to those that lot e thee 
less, 

But keep thy tears for mt.—Oths and Epistles 

lW little nm *J^fTnio 

* homines. ' 

- hfavor.—The records qf the tided are mote 
isppresfive than a homilies. British 

Tourist, v. d, p. 148. 

Thotaindand music lirfaifc $g fsorw her fores 
4 . , Brtdetff AXyd 170. 

. iHis Ldt^&tofc^UaQ fihcM hs a long, 

n* VjotS to this 
. Is to assure 
Wt hdauty. He 
to impress 
Ijkth often 
,W Sjp$red 
H is to be < 
tosfaphysical * 

ets. The gallant colonel tomace has, 


sioie than thousand 
~ H. c l 



[April, 

The rttfbdy #td itotsii qf he* fate, 

Lucaeta , p. 30. 

Sir Thomas Brown, fn bis Retigio Me* 
dui, says, “ there u music even tn beauty, 
&o,” 

Byron. 

Yet there be things that we mutt dream and 
dare. 

And execute ere thought Be half aware 

Lata , 1 601 

Shakspeare. —Strange dungs have I in 
bead, that will to hagd. 

And must le acted ere they can It scarin’d 

MaUeth, a m sc 4 
Byron, 

Nature formed but one such man. 
And biohe the die in moulding Sheridan 

Mon on Sheridan 
Anoslo —Nuturft il fece, e pot ruppi la 
stamps. 

Burnt 

Still must I on, for I am as weed 
Flung from the rock on ocean’s foam to sail 
Where'er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s 
breath prevail.—C H m 3 
Montgomery.—He Only, like the ocean need 
uptmn , 

And loose along the uorld qf uater> Lome, 

Has cast companionless ft om waie fouaie, 
On life's rough sea —Wot Id l cfot t the Flood 

Byron 

A moment checked his wheeling steed, 

A moment breath'd lum from lus speed. * 

Giaour, 308 . 

Walter Scott —A moment now he itackrd 
his speed, 

A moment 1 1 rathed his panting steed 

Lay qf Mtn, C I 

Byton 

Of Gulpare 

- — and ha for him had given 

Htr all on earth, and more than all tn hea 
van — Corsair , c m 

Waller Scott —And 1 the cause fm u hovi 
« ere given. 

Her peace an eaith, her h )pu> tn heat cn 

Marmwit, c. in 

The following** (nation, from PansjiM, 
is undoubtedly derived from Mirnnuu. 
Parisma stgnus before her judge and 
lord, trembling at the doom she expti t* 
every moment to bsar pronounced 


Byron 

Still, end pale, and^lftntly, &c. 

As ice were curdled in bar blood. 

+ * He * 

To speak the thought—tlic imperfect note* 
Woe thanked within her sWeHing throat; 
Yet seemed m that low hollow groan, 

Hef whoVajjenrt gushing m the tone . 

It ctMm&r-esgpjp. ph* thought to apeak, Ac. 
1 1 Panska, 843. 

* * Walter Scott. .* 
Conttkpc*, vxpectitig the flat of luer 
fate from the Abbot, fn. tbe dungeon of 
the convent, is standing before him 

—ths 
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Lord Byron*! 

the woeful mold. 
Gathering her powers to speak essayed ; 
Thiice she essayed, and twice in vain— 

Her accents might no utterance gain; 

Nought hut imperfect murmurs slip, 

From her convulsed and quivering lip• 

* » * * * 

At length an effort sent apart 

The Hood that curdled at her heart, Bfc. 

Marmion , c. ii. 

Byron. 

Fall’n Hassan lies—his unclosed eye 
Yet lowering on his enemy, 

As if the hour that scaled his fate 
Surviving left his quenchless hate.— Giam, r. 

Sallust. —C.'atilina vero longi a suis inter 
hoslium cadavers repertus eat: pendulum 
rtvini spinins , faocitalrmqne am mi qitum 
virus h'thucrat invultu leluiem .— Moi.s Ca- 
tlllHa:. • 

Byron .—Of man. 

Thy love is lust—thy frir-udihip all a cheat, 
Thy smiles hypocrisy—thy words deceit. 

Epitaph, v. iv. p. 131. 
Drayt/m .—Of men. 

Their love is cold, their lust hot, hot their 
hate, 

ll'ith smiles and tears they serpent-like de¬ 
ceive.-—Baron’s Wars, b. 3, s. 10. 
Byron. 

Like the leaves of the forest when autumn, 
hath blown. 

That host on the morrow lay wither'd and 
strown.— Heh. Aid. 

Drayton.—As leaves in autumn so the bo¬ 
dies fell. — Baron’s Wars, It. 2. ?. 56*. 
Byi on. 

No serf is seen in Hassan's hall; 

♦ * St # * 

The hat builds in bis harem bowei, 

And in the fortress of his power, 

The owl usurps the beacon lower. 

The wild dog howls o'er the fountain's brim, 
&c. 

For the stream has shrunk from its maihle 
bed. 

Where the weeds aud the desolate dust is 
spread.— Giaour, 29H. 

Ossian.—The walls of Baielutha were de¬ 
solated. Tire voice of the people is heard no 
mare. The stream of Clntha teas removed 
from its place, by the fill of the walls. The 
thistle shook there its lonely head. The fix 
looked out from the windows : the rank grass 
of the wail waved round its head. Desolate 
is the dwelling qf Mown.—Car than. 

Byron. 

So the struck eagle stretched upon the plain. 

No more thro' rolling clouds to soar again, 

* It is worthy of remark, that Michael 
Drayton was one of the most successful 
writers in the Ottava Rvna. The poem 
from which these extracts arc made is en¬ 
tirely in that verse. 

<ient. Mao. April, 1821 . 
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Plagiarisms. 35$ 

Viowed his own feather on the fatal dart. 
And winged the shaft that quivered In his 
heart.— Eng. Bards. On Kirke White. 
While)'. —That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
Who on the shaft that made him die. 
Espied a feather of his own, 

Wherewith he wont to fly so high. 

Poems , v. ii. p. 29 . 
Byron. 

That curse shall be forgiveness. 

C. H. o. s. 135. 
Coleridge.—And curse him with forgive¬ 
ness.—lie»inrse. 

Byron. 

Something too much of this. 

C. ft c. ii. s. 8. 

Shakspeare.—Something too much of this, 
i Hamlet, a. iii. s. 2. 

Byron. 

Hissing, but stingless.— Darkness. 
Ald/on .— Hissing, but stmgless.—Pa. I.ost. 
Byron. 

It is the hush,''7miKht, 

-—— the starlight dews, 

All silently their tears of love instil, 

Weeping themselves away.—C.H.c. iii. s.87. 
Moore. — 'Tis evening — now the heuts 
and cares qf day 
In twilight dews are calmly swept away. 

Odes and Epist. v. 2. p. 27. 
Ilyron. 

I saw thee weep—the big bright tear 
Caine o’er that eye of blue. 

And then mctliought it did appear, 

A violet dropping dew. 

Sir W". Jones, in his Essay on the 
Poetry of the Arabians, says, that their 
similes are very just and striking; and 
instances that of the “ blue eyes of a 
woman bathed in tears, to a violet drop* 
ping dew,” &c. 

Byron. m 

And the waves hound beneath me os a steed 
That knows his rider.— C. If ■» 

Beaumont and E/etcher. 

And feel our, fiery horses. 

Like proud seas under us.—Noble Kinsmen. 
Byron. 

Shall we, who struck the lion down, shall we 
Pay the wolf homage ?— C. II. c. iv. 
Colonel Titus. —Shall we, who would not 
suffer the lion to invade us, tamely stand to 
be devoured by the wolf?— Killing no Mur¬ 
der. 

Byron. 

*Roll on thou deep and dark blue octan, 
roll! &cc.—C. iv. 179. 

Ossian. — Roll, streamy Carun — roll 
* * * our delight will be in the war of 
the ocean. Roll, streamy Carun, roll, &c. 
—Cemala. 

Byron. 

My dog howls at the gate.— C. H. c. l, 
Ossian. —His grey dogs are howling at 
home. r—Fingal. 

Byron. 
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Byron . 

Than givo me all I ever asked—a tear. 

Corsair, 1, 3 03. 
Gray.-—lie gave in misery all he had—a 
tear , 

Ho gained from heaven, ’twas all he tasked 
—a friend. — F.ligy. 

Byron. 

What fruits of fragrance hlusli on every tree. 

C. //. c. xv. 

Thomson.—Awl fruits and blossoms Hushed 
In social sweetness on ike self-same lough. 

Spring. 

Byron. 

Stop, for thy tread is on an Empire’s dust. 

C.H.c. iii. s. 17. 

The grave of France, fsc.— Jhd. .s. l H. 

Oil! Rome, my country, city of the soul, $c. 
Tone mother of dead empires ! , 

The N iobc of nations.— l. H.c. iv. s. US— U. 

Thomson. —In the first canto of his 
»' Liberty,” draws a comparison between 
antient anil iiiulUcu Rome, and bewails 
the change ; he go'es on to say, that 
f * once glorious Rome” is 
A vast monument, the loml< of empire, 

Ruins that efface, 

fVhatc'er, of finished, modern jromp can loast. 
Byron. 

The browsing catnclVbells are tinkling. 

His mother looked from her lattice high— 
***** 

Why comes lie not? his steeds are fleet, ike. 

The Bible.—The mother of Sisrra look rd 
out at a window, and cued through the Inl¬ 
ine , Why is his chin lot so long in coming ? 
Why tariy the wheels of his chariot.' 

Byron .—To Italy. 

Even in thy desert what is like to thee! 

Thy very weeds arc beautiful. 

John Wilson.—The very weeds, how lovely! 

9 City tt) 'he Plague. 

Byron. 

There is a war—a claims of the mind. 

Cormir, f!37- 

Savage.—One anarchy—one ihaos of the 
mmd. — Wanderer, c. v. 

Byron. 

My soul is dark .—I Tel’. Mel. 

Ossian. — My soul is dark.—Oina Moral. 
There are few writers to whom Lord 
Byron is under such extensive obliga¬ 
tions as he is u Dr. Young. Besides 
innumerable imitations of the style and 
diction of this poet, his Lordship has fre¬ 
quently transferred whoh lines into iiiq 
productions,from the" NiglitThoughu,” 
“ The Revenge,” and “ The Brothers 
and it is well worthy of remark, that al¬ 
though he quotes Young on one or two 
unimportant occasions, lie is inflexibly 
silent when his own credit would seem 
to demand an acknowledgment of the 
source of plagiarisms, numerous and 
palpable beyond all precedent, from the 
same author. We may instance the fol- 


fflagiarisms. [April, 

lowing passages in illustration of the 
extraordinary system upon which Lord 
Byron proceeds in the composition of 
his poetry *. 

Byron.— Of the Venus de Medici*. 

We gave and turn a .my, and know not where, 
lhu/.lcd und drunk with beauty. 

C. II. iv. 50. 

Young.—0( a womnn's face. 

On which the dazzled eije can find no rest. 
But drunk with beauty, wanders vp and 
down. — Revenge, a. v. sc. •i. 

Byron. 

Another and another and another. 

B. of A. 1, ph i. 

Young.—Another awl another aiul another. 

Revenge, a. iv. 

Byron. 

That opening sepulchre—-the naked heart. 

Corsair, !)63. 

Young.—That hideous sig-.t—a naked hu¬ 
man heart. N. T. 

Byron. 

When heart meets heart again irt dreams 
elyslnn. 11. of A. I. 1 1>4. 

Young. — When heart meets heart recipro¬ 
cally soft. 

Byron. 

Sorrow is knowledge.— Manfred, a. i. sc. 1. 
Young.—Knowing is sujjermg. — N. T. vii. 
Byron. 

The vacant bosom's wilderness 
Might thank the pang that made it less. 

Grnour, s:i!l. 

See also the same idea in Canto i.s. ri 
of Childe Harold. 

Young. —To surfeit on the same (our plea¬ 
sures) 

And yawn our joys—or thank n miser;/ 

For change tho ’ sad. —/V. T. iii. 

Byron. 

In that deep midnight of the mind. 

Young .— A more than midnight darkness on 
the soul. —V. T. n. v. 

It may lie argued by some, that the 
obligation of a single line, or a few words, 
is comparatively insignificant; but such 
is by no means the case. What some 
poets woultj occupy half a page with, is 
not uufrequeiitly condensed by others 
into a single line ; and by the converse 
of the rule, whole lines are often crowd¬ 
ed into one glowing epithet, one burn¬ 
ing word. Lord Byron's writings pre- 
St. at a galaxy of vivid expressions. Hence 
the power and passion of his Lordship’s 
style, which may be compared to rich 
mosaic ti’ORK, rather than to the golden 
ore of original inspiration. Subtract 
from many of the most popular passages 

* We have not room to quote a 
part of the plagiarism* from \oung. W< 
extract a few. 
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(■is compositions, the single lino, or 
the tissue of nervous and forcible die* 
tion, which lie ha< borrowed from other 
uriters, and what will remain? Let the 
tevt of a beautiful air be furnished to a 
skilful composer, and he will have no 
difficulty in varying it ad infinitum. 
The same comparison will hold good if 
applied to poetry; and if poets are per¬ 
mitted to borrow lines, or half lines 
(constituting sometimes the soul of an 
otherwise tedious description), with im¬ 


punity, where is the line to be drawn, 
and how is plagiarism to be defined, 
and consequently detected ? 

We are compelled to leave off for the 
present; we shall pursue the investiga¬ 
tion still further. The instances quoted 
in the present paper are strong enough, 
and palpable enough, to convince the 
most sceptical of Lord Byron’s admirers, 
that whatever else may be conceded to 
him, original'tv is the last merit he 
can show any claim tu. S. 


SELECT POETRY. 


LINES 

On leading the MS Poems of the late E. I. 
/it q. of Cambridge, now preparing for 
Publication. • 

J^EPARTED patron of the Nine, 

Thy shade invokes my humble lyre 

To vibrate o’er thy sacred shrine, 

With breathings of an holy fire. 

’Twas thine to mark the narrow way 
That leads us to eternal bliss; 

Thy Muse’s pure effulgent ray 
Illum'd the path of wretchedness ! 

Still shall thy virtues live in verse. 
Enrolled by name that never dies ; 

Which future ages shall rehearse, 

Thy genius to immortalize. 

Rest then in peace, dear sainted shade ! 
While I will supplicate my'God 

To teach me here (though ills invade). 

To tread the narrow path you trod * 

T. N. 


I, INKS 

/Pi ilten hi/ Montgomery, on the Death of a 
beautiful Young Woman, who admind the 
Ff'iiln's Li lei ary Piodui linns, rone- 
ipomled with him, and (heil without ever 
having seen him. 

I^/JY fancy formed her young and fair, 
Pure as her sister lilies were. 

Adorned with meekest maiden grace, 

With every charm of soul and face, 

That Virtue’s awful eye approves. 

And fond Affection dearly loves; 

I-Jeav’o in her open aspect seen, 
tier Maker’s image in her mien. 

Such was the picture Fancy drew. 

In lineaments divinely true. 

The Muse, by her mysterious ait, 

Had shewn her likeness to my heai t; 

And every faithful featuie brought 
O’er the clear mirror of my thought. 

Hut she was waning to the tomb. 

The worm of death was in her bloom ; 

Yet as the mortal frame declin’d, 

Strong through the ruins rose the mind. 
As the dim moon, when night ascends. 
Slow in the East the darkness rends, 
Through melting clouds, by gradual gleams, 
Tours the mild splendor of her beams, 


Then bursts in triumph o’er the Pole, 

Fj t‘C as a disembodied soul; 

Thus while the veil of flesh decay’d, 
Herbeautii s brighten’d through the shade, 
Charms which her lowly heart conceal’d 
In Nature’s weakness were reveal’d ; 

And still th’ unrobing ■ ,firit oast, 

Diviner glories to ifie last. 

Dissolv’d its bonds, and clear’d its flight, 
Emerging into perfect light. 

Yet shall the friends who lov’d her weep. 
Though shrin’d in peace the sufferer sleep. 
Though rapt to Heaven the Saint aspire. 
With se.raph-guaids on wings of fire ; 

Yet shall they weep—for oft and well 
Remembrance shall her story tell. 
Affection of her virtues speak. 

With beaming eye and burning cheek, 
Each action, word, and look recal; 

The last, the loveliest of all. 

When on the lap of death she lay, 
Serenely smil’d her soul away, 

And left surviving Friendship’s breast. 
Warm with the sun-set of her rest. 

THE MAID’S REMONSTRANCE. 

Hi/ T. CaMPUKT-L. 

N EVER wedding, ever wooing, 

Still a lovelorn heart pursuing. 

Read you not the wrongs you’re doing 
In my cheek’s pale hue ? 

All my life with sorrow strewing, 

Wed, or cease to woo. 

Rivals banish’d, bosoms plighted. 

Still our days are disunited ; 

Now the lamp of hope is lighted. 

Now half quench’d appears. 

Damp’d and waveiing and benighted, 
Midst my sighs and tears. 

.Charms you call your dearest blessing, 
Lips that tin ill at your caressing, 

Eyes a mutual soul confessing. 

Soon you’ll make them grow 
Dim, and worthless your possessing, 

Not with age, but woe ! 


TIIEBdE 7EGYPTIAOE. 
TV/TATF.R sr verse milit.x ferox, 

Guam fortis olim fuliuinis arbiter 
Per domua saecloruin fnvebat. 

Per ruiseri rabietn duelli. 


Heu! 
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Hea! qnas in oral, quos iter in specus. 
Thebe, phalange* precipitant toe ? 
Qureruntne I.ethaeos rececsus. 

An Stygi& rapiantur und&. 

Qua lomnolento monnure profluens 
Lambit lilentes Eumenidam domas, 
Aegesque vulgaresque turbas 
Sub gremio pariter coercet ? 

Cur, cur querelas fund it inutiles 
Musa ? O Deorum quam melius decet 
Vires recordari perennes, 

Et stabilem sine labe legem. 

Dum per relictaa vadilur, urbium 
Regina, sedes, et loca tristia 
QuA muscus albescens et berba 
Sacrifices mali vestit aras; 

Seu quA column® marmorese turn 
Fractsque moles et penetralia 
Pisjeeta mirantes ocellos 

Alliciunt, animumque turbant. 

Ne ssaviori sorte Britannia 
Sic inquinatam pulvere lauream, 
Famseque subve?S® ruinas 
Lugeat et violate fana. 

Sed nec revisens nos face fumidA 
Mavors flagellum vibret abeneum, 

Nec defatigatae cohortes 
Nec posits stimuleotur irac. 

Nos, nos tabellm, nos potibs sacrum 
Marmor, vetuslis nos laquearibus 
Ornata delectent sacelln et 
Templa piis viduata turbis, 
Murique ; Thebe, reltiqui® tui 
Splendoris. O, si forth perambulet 
Sepulchra vates, et priorum 
Funereas meditetur urnas, 
llle squiori pectine suscitans 
Arguta bland® stamina barbiti 
Nunc gentium incertos honores. 

Nunc iteret mala fata regum. 

Ergb aut agrcffiis murmur aruudinis, 
Aut vox canorae flexilior lyrae 
*• rOescondat in tristes cavernas 

QuA gelidusBeminatur horror. 
Ergo soluta cssarie senex 
Aurara sereno carmine mulceat, 

Dum calle prsrupto laborans 
In tacitam spatiatur aulam. 

QuA parte passim, sarcophagi tui 
Sternuntur atris sordibus abditi, 
Saxumque cslatum figuris 
Ambiguis, veteresque sell®. 

O quot per annos in liquidum acthera 
Titan triumphans intulit aurcas 
Luces, quot svorutn meatu 
Prscipiti periere gyii, 

Ex quo faventi numine dimicans 
Obstabat iris aeribus hostium, 
Pulcbrisque adornabat Sesostris 
Muneribus tua templa, Thebe I 
At noo prioris pignora gloria: 
pelevit »tas f restat adhnc nitor 
Eburnus, impictumque gypsum 
Perpetuos retinet colorcs. 


[April, 

Quin et silent! nox lacbrymabilis 
Imaginem non Memnonis opprimit, 

Quam voce mussantem tenella 
Srepe redux calefecit Eos. 

Io! sonoros Musa petit modos, 

Alisque longe vecta trcmentibus 
Exoptat horrendum duellum et 
Purpureas celcbrare eacdea, 

Et te coronfl. vinctam, Hecatompyle ; 

Sed heu ! tuorum raptat adoream 
Livens triumphalem vorago * 
Tartarian taciturnitatis. 

Robusta dormit progenies tua 
Caiiginoso mersa silentio; 

Dormit sine inscriptis sepulchris, 

Et riguum tegit ossa gramen. 

At dum valebas te Sapientia et 
,Vidit benigno lumine Gloria, 

Dulcesque nutrivere risus 
Et studium vigilans Deorum. 
Queiscunqne doctrina et decus artium, 
Queiscunque cautus delici® placent; 
Vocesve chordarum sonantes, 

Aut Lybicse chelyos susurri. 

Non si recondens Nilns origines 
Interminato volvitur alveo, 

Vas toque detniranda Memphis 
Ponderc Pyramidum renidet, 

Te vis maligni noxia temporis 
Oblivioso diruet impetu, 

Ncc qutcque mansuros honores 
Deproperans abolcbit bora. 

Quamvis gigantreo ingrediens pede 
Gentes subactas Barbaras* obruit, 

Et erubesccndo tumultu 
Niliacas spoliavit oras, 

Quum te viator cernet, ab inlimo 
Corde insolentcm ducet anhelitum, 
Tuasque sacrabit ruinas 
Ingenuo pia Musa cantu. 

The following elegant Stanzas are extracted 
from Hunter's “ History of Hallamshire,” 
reviewed in p. 329. The Writer bears a 
truly filial heart towards the land of his 
birth, and has in them beautifully touched 
upon some of the earlier fortunes of this 
district. 

The Lobd’s Oak. 

JN all tlielr pride still wave the Wham, 
cliffe's woods, [descend. 

Still o’er their bowers the summerdews 
In freshness flow the Don’s translucent 
floods [ascend; 

High o’er vhose banks the rifted rocks 
Still all his hidden brooklets rippling 
wend [they flow 

Through mossy banks, and murmur as 
Where pensile flowers like bashful vir¬ 
gins bend 

To see their beau ties, in the waves below. 
That kiss their perfumed lips, and in their 
blushes glow. 

* Catnbyses. 

But 
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But in the Hireling's solitary vale 
Where all seems dead and silent save 
the stream, [gale. 

Where no tree waves its branches in the 
Nor scarce a blossom woos the sum* 
tner beam; [dream 

The pilgrim pauses, as the wandering 
Of time-sepulchred years o’er memory’s 
plain [theme. 

Slowly returns....Pursuing still the 
He marks the spot where once in gran¬ 
deur stood [tude. 

The lordly Oak, sole monarch of the solt- 

Amidst the silence and the loneliness 
Of that dark valley where no leaf ap¬ 
pears. 

He stood the sovereign of the wilderness, 
And flourish'd greenly, and without.. 

compeers [by years: 

In strength and beau’)', and adorn’d 
The earth his footstool—Heaven his 
canopy— [tears; 

No Drnid’s rites he saw, no victim’s 
But widely there his giant arm unfurl’d 
Ilis green and bloodless banner o’er a 

peaceful world. 

Planted by him who waved the vengeful 
sword [ire, 

Of Conquering William’s desolating 
A wrath the Saxon long in vain deplored. 
Amidst thy city’s ruius, Haj lamshirc. 
And so it grew unscathed by wind or 
fire, [nest; 

The red deer’s shelter, and the falcon’s 
Long wav’d it there, ev’n when the 
hoary sire [blent 

Told how the hand for ages had been 
With kindred dust that reai’d that sylvan 
monument. 

Where roll’d the confluent rivers at their 
base [loweis arose. 

Frowning and dark that chieftain’s 
Th’ embattled strength of Sheffield’s 
earlier days, foes: 

Pride of his friends and terror of his 
Through many a summer’s sun and 
winter’s snows [towers withstood 
There waved his banner...Long those 
All that time, war, or tempest could 
oppose; [there. 

Till red Rebellion rest’d his standard 
Then desolation follow’d through each fu¬ 
ture year. 

In later times rose those baronial Hulls 
Where once the lights of feudal gran¬ 
deur shone; [pent crawls. 

Amidst whose courts the winding ser- 
And makes her nest within the broken 
throne [are now o’erthrown 
Where loidlings sat.—Those bowers 
Where gentle hands once gather’d freshe.-1 
flowers [worn a crown. 

To garlaud brows that s(tould have 
Vanish’ll are these, the victims of decay. 
His Oak alone remain’d, when they were 
pass'd away. 


Ask ye what fell’d the pride of Rive- 
ling’s vale ? [low ? 

Ask ye what laid its leafy monarch 
’Twas not the angry spirit of the gale— 
’Twasnotthe bolt of Heaven that dealt 
the blow— [—ah no! 

Nor slow decay (though full of years) 
There is a power more fatal far than 
these— [ing low 

See where the vale’s sad Genius strik- 
Ilis viewless harp mourn « its dark lone¬ 
liness— [sny ’twas Avarice. 

Ask there that power’s fell name,—he’ll 
Peace to his shade who rear’d that goodly 
tree, [dering Hall— 

The once proud Castle, and the moul- 
Green let the memory of the chieftain be. 
And honour’d still the name of Fun- 
Nival. [the pall 

Let History’s faithful hand withdraw 
That time has thrown upon the good 
and brave— [its fall 

And let the Muse that still deplores 
The sacred page exultingly invoke 
That bids it flourish still, the Lord’s ma¬ 
jestic Oak. 

Wirr.iAM Handley Stern dale. 

“ THE THOUGHTS OF THE PAST.” 

41 T Fate (7,1 her lenjsl 

There are relics of joy, 

Bright dreams of the past 
Which she cannot destroy !” 

Moore, 

UANDO ii questa parte giunger suolc 
Che mi ricorda quel saave riso, 

E’l atto delle turtle bene allor uonquiso 
Quasi sdnegisando meco “tar non vuole 
Per gue al sun terrestre Paradiso. 

M. A. Buonarotti. 


SONNET 

By John Abraham Hp.raud, Author of the 
“ Legend of S/. Foy, >f £fc. * 
Storms. 

r T , HF.RE is a spirit hi the midnight storms. 
Which shr'ves the secrets of the souls 
of men, [their dcti. 

Calling them forth, like spectres from 

E’en the heart’s hauated prison—horrid 
forms [agon 

Which flash in the blue light’nings, anil 

Peal in the thunder, all which most alarms, 

Couviction, vengeance—echoingly ; and 
charms. 

To blast thy path. Guilt! in belated glen. 
The wrong’d, the lost, the dead! each 
with a voice, 

And a keen vision of discovery. 

Either whereof were madness—Up ! re¬ 
joice ! [the sky ! 

Laugh at waked Conscience now—and dare 

What! crest fallen? Guilt!—why. Inno¬ 
cence is baring 

Her bosom to the bolt—thine’# mailed, 
and yet ’tis searing 1 

* See Review, XC. ii. p. 330. 

HIS TO- 
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PROCEEDINGS I 

House op Commons, March 32. 

Mr. Hume brought forward his motion 
on tho subject of the Receivers-General of 
Taxes, and the Distributors of Stamps; 
and entered at considerable length into a 
review of the emoluments attached to 
those offices. He particularly enumerated 
several individuals by name* holding the 
offices of Distributors of Stamps, whose 
profits on the average for the last three 
years had amounted to from fOOO/. to 
5000/, per annum. He stated that Minis¬ 
ters, at an expence to the Public of 
137,000/. a-year, secured 137 sinecure 
places. He contended, that on this head 
of Expenditure, a saving of 100,000/. an¬ 
nually might be effected. He concluded 
by moving certain llesoltWions relative to 
the Office of Receivers-General and of 
Distributors of Stamps.—The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved, as an amendment, 
the appointment of a Select Committee, 
to take into consideration the nature of 
the Offices, and to report to the House. 
After a good deal of discussion, as to the 
composition of the Committee, the motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
finally agreed to. 

March *23. The Catholic Disabilities 
Removal Bill was again brought forward. 
Air. Plunkett was absent in consequence 
of the death of Mrs. Plunkett; and in his 
absence Sir J. Newport moved the re-com- 
mitinent of the Bill. The House having 
gone into the Committee, the clause re¬ 
specting the newOath of Supremacy was 
opposed by Sir /fi Scott, Sir •/. Niihol, 
and Mr. Brotenlow, and defended by the 
Secretary for IrelandfeMr. C. Grant ; Mr. 
IVelherell opposed the Bill, on its prin¬ 
ciples being hostile to the Constitution of 
the land.-—-The measure was supported by 
Sir ,/. Mackintosh and Lord Castlcrcagh, 
and opposed by Mr. Peel and others, and 
carried on a division by 330 to 216. 

March 26. A long di«cussion took place 
on a Petition presented by Mr. Hobhouse 
from a Tradesman residing in the Strand, 
complaining that, in the last week, he had 
taken no less than 23 forged U. notes. In 
the course of the discussion Mr. Pearse 
stated, that the Bank would shortly be 
prepared to pay all 11. notes presented to 
them in sovereigns. 

Sir J, Newport, in moving the commit¬ 
ment of the Catholic Bills, gave notice of 
his intention to propose the consolidation 
of the two Bills now before the House. 
This declaration called forth a statement 


N PARLIAMENT. 

from Mr. C. Hutchinson, in which he de¬ 
clared that lie had received a communica¬ 
tion from high aulhority in Ireland, a titu¬ 
lar Bishop, declaring the opposition of the 
Catholic Clergy to the second Bill, intend¬ 
ed to regulate their intercourse with the 
See of Rome, and stating, that a Meeting 
of the Catholic Bishops was to take place 
as yesterday on this important subject. 
The House went into the Committee on 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill, and some 
^ verbal amendments were made in it, but 
nqpe affecting the spirit or principle of 
the measure. ,Mr. Banket moved the 
clause of which he had previously given 
notice; the object of which was, to pre¬ 
vent Catholics from sitting in either House 
of Parliament. A long discussion took 
place upon this proposition, and ultimate¬ 
ly the Committee divided; when the num¬ 
bers appeared for Mr. Bankes’s proposi¬ 
tion 211, against it 223—Majority in fa¬ 
vour of the Bill 12. 

March 27. Lord J. Bussell postponed 
his motion on the subject of Borough Re¬ 
form till after the holidays. 

The Catholic Disabilities Removal Bill 
became the subject of discussion ; and, 
on the motion of Sir J. Newport, the Inter¬ 
course Bill was referred to the Committee, 
for the purpose of consolidating the two 
Bills.—Mr. Peel moved, that Roman Ca¬ 
tholics should be excluded from seats in 
the Privy Council, and also from the Jo¬ 
di* >al Bench.—The motion was opposed 
by Sir J. Newport, and supported by Sir J. 
Nicholl and others; and, after a discussion 
of some leffjjlb, the Committee divided ; 
when the amendment was rejected by a 
majority of 19; the numbers being, in 
favour of it, 169—against it, IBS. An 
amendment, proposed by Mr. Goulburn , 
to render Catholics ineligible to hold the 
office of Governor of a Colony, shared the 
same fate. It yas rejected on a division; 
the numbers being—For exclusion 120— 
Against it 163. 

March 23. The House proceeded with 
tbe consideration , f the remaining clauses 
of the Consolidated Catholic Bill.—Mr. 
Hutchinson strongly opposed the inter¬ 
course clauses, as tending to degrade the 
Catholic Clergy unnecessarily. T|»e Hon. 
Member, however, submitted no motion 
to the House on the subject. The House 
ultimately went into the Committee, and 
the several clauses were agreed to, with 
some verbal amendments.—Mr. Ellis pro¬ 
posed a clause for excluding Catholic Ec¬ 
clesiastics 
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clesiaatics from seats in Parliament, which 
was adopted. 

March 28. Mr. Hume moved for a 
Return of the Expences incurred by this 
Government, in consequence of the deten¬ 
tion of Napoleon Buonaparte, in the Island 
of S'. Helena. The Hon. Member stated, 
that, on the best information he could ob¬ 
tain, the annual expence entailed on the 
country,bythatmeasure,exceeded 400,000/. 
of which the Continental Powers bore no 
part.—Sir R. Wilson and Mr. Hutchinson 
protested against the detention of the late 
Emperor of France, as a breach of public 
faith towards the individual concerned. 

The Report of the Roman Catholics’ 
Disabilities Removal Bill, was brought, 
up ; and the Amendments made in the 
Committee were agieed rfo.—Mr. Cioker 
moved a clause, to enable the Ciowo to 
make a suitable provision for the Catholic 
Clergy. Lord Castlereagh opposed the 
measure, as being premature and ill-timed. 
Mr. Croker then withdrew the Clause for 
the present, and the Bill was ordered to 
be read the third time on Mouday. 

The important question of the Timber 
Trade next engaged the attention of the 
House, which went into a Committee on 
the subject of the duties paid on the Baltic 
Timber. Mr. Wallace proposed a Reso¬ 
lution, which had for its object to reduce 
the present duties on Foieign Timber lOr. 
per load, and to impose that Tax on Ame- 
rical Colonial Timber, which at present is 
subject to no duty whatever. A consi¬ 
derable discussion took place upon the 
Resolution, which was ultimately adopted, 
though with a declaration on the part of 
Mr. Many at. Lord Aithorp, Mr. Baring, 
and otheis, of their intention to oppose 
the proposition, whenever a Bill to carry it 
into effect should come before the House. 


Match 29. The House went into a 
Committee of Supply, for the purpose of 
considering the Anny Estimates ; but pre- 
vious to the Speaker leaving the Chair, 
Mr. Hume proposed certain resolutions, 
declaratory ot the increase which had taken 
place on the Staff of Great Britain and the 
Colonies, since 1792 j and on the increase 
of salaries in public Offices, and the neces¬ 
sity of reduction. Mr. Hume’s motion was 
lost, on a division, by a majority of 50 to 29. 
— The House then went into a Committed 
of Supply. Upon the first Resolution, that 
the sum of 105,000/. should be granted 
for the Staff of Great Britain and the Co¬ 
nies, exclusive of the East Indies, for the 
current year, Mr. Hume moved, as an 
amendment, that the proposed grant should 
be reduced to 80,000/. After some discus¬ 
sion, Mr. Hume, at the suggestion of Mr. 
J. Smith, agreed to substitute 90,000/. lit 
room of his original Amendment. The 


Amendment was negatived by a majority 
of 55 io favour of the original Resolution. 
—The next Resolution was for the sum of 
25,382/. for the Staff of Ireland. The 
Motion was opposed by Sir //. Parnell, 
who argued that the Office of Commander 
in Chief, and part of the Staff attached to 
it, should be abolished, by which a saving 
of 4000/, would be effected. He moved 
an Amendment to that effect, which, with 
several other Amendments, proposed by 
Mr. Hume, Sir II. Parnell, See, were lost 
upon divisions. 

Apnl Upon the question being put 
for the third reading of the Catholic Bill, 
it was moved by Sir W, Scott, that the 
Bill be read the third time that day six 
months. The motion was seconded by .Sir 
, G. Hill, who was followed in the debate by 
Mr. O'Giady, Mr. Fitzgihbon, Mr. Rue, 
Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Peel, Mr. Canning, 
and others ; alter which the House divid¬ 
ed—For the third reading 216—Against it 
197—Majority 19. 


House or Loros, April 3 . 

The Bill for the relief of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholics from the disabilities under which 
they labour was read the first time, after 
some observations from the Earls of Do- 
noughmore and Liver pool, and the Lord 
Chancellor. — 

In the Commons the same day, Mr. 
Western .moved the second reading of the 
Bill for the repeal of the last Mult Tax. 
A discussion followed, which was not con¬ 
fined to the immediate question, but natu¬ 
rally embraced other subjects connected 
with the interests and condition of agricul- 
tuic and landed property. The opinion 
of the House was deeidsrlly expressed oil 
a division, the numbers being—Against 
the Repeal Bill, 242—For it, 144—Majo¬ 
rity 98. — 

I-Iousa or Commons, April 5. 

The House went into a Committee on 
the Timber Duties ; when a discussion of 
considerable length took place, and va¬ 
rious amendments were moved by different 
Members. The Resolutions moved by 
Mr. Wallace were finally agreed to, and 
the Report ordered to be received. 

April 6. The Newington Select Vestry 
Bill gave rise to a warm and animated 
discussion, brought forward by Sir R. Wil¬ 
son's alluding to wbat had passed in the 
Committee sitting above stairs to en¬ 
quire into the merits or demerits of the 
Bill; and where the friends and opponents 
of the measure appear to have stopped short 
in their arguments at a point little short of 
blows. Mr. Joseph Hume proceeded so far 
as to propose a Resolution of censure on 
Mr. H. Sumner, the Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee j but the subject was ultimately 

suffered 
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suffered to drop at the point where it was 
originally taken up. 

The Order of the day being moved for 
the House to resolve itself into a Committee 
of Supply, the motion was opposed by Mr. 
Crcevcy, who proposed a long and sweep¬ 
ing Amendment, adverting to the number 
of Petitions that had been presented to 
the House on the subject of Economy and 
Retrenchment, and the neglect with which 
they had been treated ; the case of Lord 
Fife, dismissed for the vote he had given 
in that House; and various other topics ; 
and concluding with stating, that under 
such circumstances it was wholly unneces¬ 
sary to go into Committees <d Supply. 
The Amendment was opposed by l.oul 
Caslleiiui^h ; and Mr. Tierney stated, than 
though he might not peihaps object to 
the various paits of the Resolution, if 
given in detail ; he was not v.ell pieparcd 
to support it in the^ros*, or m the sweep¬ 
ing form in which it had, been exhibited to 
the House. Upon this Resolution a long 
discussion took place, and ultimately the 
House divided ; when the numbers were— 
For the Resolution, 3G—Against it 120.— 

Mr. Hume then proposed a Resolution, 
but it was ultimately withdrawn, and the 
House went into a Committee ou the Esti¬ 
mates ; ill which Col. Davies moved a re¬ 
duction of 5000/. m the office of the Secre¬ 
tary of War. Upon this a discussion of 
some length aiose, which was ultimately 
carried ; there being, on the division, for 
the motionlOG—Against it 67—Majority39. 

April 9. A conveisation took place 
upon a Petition presented by Mr. T. tVH- 
son , from certain woollen-manufactuicrs 
of London, praying a repeal of the Wool- 
tax. The i 1 out Member aigued strongly 
against the tax, as opera!.ng to dine the 
Foreign Wool and Woollen Trade from us 
to Ameiiea; and Mr. During declared h.s 
opinion, that unless this tax was repealed, 
the Woollen Trade of this-country must 
be ruined. 

Mr. Haring afterwards, on the Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer moving the Order of 
the Day for the (louse going into a Com¬ 
mittee on the Rank ((ash I'ay.ients Bill, 
renewed his proposition for ifierring the 
whole subject of om Curiency and Standard 
to a Committee. The motion was opposed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, w.io 
was followed, in the course of t tie debate, 
by Mr. Gienfell, Mr. Monck, Mr. Iticardo, 
and others ; and oil a division it was lost 
by a great majority, the numbers being 
27 to 141. The Bill then went through a 
Committee without further discussion. 


House op Lords, April 11. 

Several petitions were presented by the 
Earl of Donoughmoic against certain parts 
of the Roman Catholic Disability Removal 


Bill which relate to the intercourse with 
the See of Rome. 

The Marquis of Lansdoum presented 
the Report of the revived Committee on 
Foreign Tiade. 

Some conversation took place on a mo¬ 
tion of Lord Ckmarvorif that the Gram- 
pound Disfranchisement Bill should be 
lead a second time, which ended in a deci¬ 
sion that Counsel on both sides should be 
heaid at the Bar of the House. 

In the Commons the same day. Sir J. 
Mackintosh brought in three Bills, for al¬ 
tering the criminal laws relative to forgery, 
to t'.hbrries on canals and on navigable 
river., and to house-robbery. 

A motion was made by Alderman Wood 
fbr the appointment of a Committee to in¬ 
quire into the? management of Iichcster 
Gaol, and to report upon the same to ti.c 
ll'iine. It was suggested by Mr. Dickin¬ 
son , that the object of the motion would be 
more effectually attained by a Commis¬ 
sion. Alter a good deal of conversation 
on the part of different Members, the 
amendment was carried. 

The House afterwards went into a Com¬ 
mittee of Supply, and proceeded further 
with the Army Estimates. A long discus¬ 
sion followed, and propositions were made 
for reducing the Grants for the Adjutant 
General’s, Quarter Master General’s, and 
Judge Advocate’s Offices; but were all 
negatived, on divisions, by large majorities. 


House of Commons, April 12. 

Mr. Serj. Onslow obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to repeal tbc present Usury Laws. 

Mr. Hume moved for leave to bring in 

Bill to disqualify Civil Officers in the 
.mluance from voting at the Election of 
Members of Parliament. The motion was 
opposed by Mr. R, IVaul, in an able and 
argumentative speech. Aftei a discussion 
of considerable length, the motion was ne¬ 
gatived on a division ; the numbers being 
—For the motion 60—Against it 118— 
Majority against the motion 53. 

Apnt 13. On the third reading of the 
Bank Cash Payments Bill, Mr. Ellice sug¬ 
gested the expediency of introducing a 
Clause, rendering it imperative on the 
Bank to pay small notes or curreucy for 
their large notes, whenever tendered. 
After some discussion, the Clause was 
added to the Bill by way of rider, aud also 
a similar Clause to the Bank of Ireland 
Cash Payments Bill; after which both the 
Bills were read a third time and passed. 

The House then went into the Com¬ 
mittee of Supply upon the Army Esti¬ 
mates. On the first Resolution being put, 
for granting the sum of 14,474/. for the 
Staff of the Commander-in-Chief, an 
Amendment was moved by Mr. Hurne t 

cutting 
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cutting off 8000/. from tire sent propo*«l' 
to be granted. After a good deal of din-, 
cussion on the pert of different Members, 
the Amendment was negatived, on a divi¬ 
sion, by a majority of 63. Several other 
amendmeots>were proposed and negatived, 
and* the Committee was ordered to sit 
again on Monday. 


House > op* Loans, April 16. 

A debate took place on the Bill for the 
Relief of the Roman Catholics ; but it was 
adjourned, as it did not appear probable 
that it could be conveniently concluded in 
one sitting. Before the motion for the 
second reading of the Bill, two Petitions 
from hi* Majesty’s English Roman Catho¬ 
lic subjeots wore presenttd by Earl Grey. 

lit the Commons the same rihy, Mr. Ser¬ 
jeant Onslow brought in his Bill to repeal 
the present Usury Laws. Mr. Davenport, 
Sir R . Heron, and others, declared their 
determination to oppose the Bill in its pro¬ 
gress. 

The Timber Duties again became a 
subject of discussion. Mr. J. P. Grant 
proposed, that the subject should be re¬ 
considered in a Committee. This gave 
rise to- a discussion of some length j in 
which Mr. Wallace, Mr. W. Smith, Mr. 
Marryat, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Rennet, and 
oth^ Members participated. The amend¬ 
ment Of Mr. Grant was negatived. The 
Bill passed the Committee. 

The House afterwards proceeded to dis¬ 
cuss the items of the Army Estimates ; 
which led to some warm debating, anil 
continued to a late hour. 


House or Loros, April 17. 

Catholic Question. 

Several petitions having been presented 
for and against the Catholics’ Relief Bill, 
the debate on the motion for its second 
reading was resumed.—The Bishop of ,St. 
David’s could not assent to any measure 
conceding political power to the Catholics. 
—The Dnke of York was once compelled, 
from filial affection and duty, to oppose 
the Bill*'; but the more he considered this 
subject, the more was he continued of the 
propriety of supporting that Established 
Church and Constitution which bad placed 
his Majesty’s Family on the Throne of 
these Realms. He could assure them that 
be was no friend of intolerance; be wished 
every one to enjoy the free exercise of his 
religi ‘% a* long as it was not dangerous 
to the State and Constitution. - He should 
oppose the B ill .-tt Lord Darnley supported 
the measure. Some of the arguments 
which Had been urged against it would 
have better suited the time of Titus Oates 
and Bedloe; when a Noble Lord iathat 
Gear. Mao. April, 1831. 
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Houle aaiif, lie weald not touch w borne 
near a Popish man or woman j be would 
not have a Popish dog, bitch, or cat.—The ^ 
Lord Chancellor, in opposing the Bill, im¬ 
pressed upOntbe House that, if it passed, 
the person holding the office which he 
now had the honour to fill, would be the 
only layman in the kingdom who must, of 
necessity, be a Protestant., He could not 
consent to so sweeping an alteration in 
the Constitution. This Bill would neces¬ 
sarily carry in Us train a repeal of the 
Teat and Corporation Acts, and what se¬ 
curity would then remain to the Church 1 
Mr. Pitt had never been able to devise 
any securities satisfactory to himself; and 
those suggested by Lord Grenville bad 
net proved satisfactory to the Catholic*, 
He then analyzed the contents of the Bill, 
which he contended was a mass of ano¬ 
malies and inconsistencies.—Lord Gren¬ 
ville strongly contended for allowing a 
Bill, which had received the deliberate 
sanction of the other House, and the ob¬ 
ject of which was to give full effect to the 
Union with Ireland, by admitting the 
great mass of its people within the pale 
of the Constitution, to pass on to that 
stage in which its details could undergo a 
full discussion.—Lord Liverpool said, there 
were not three lines in the Bill to which he 
could agree. His opinion was, that the 
Parliament and the Privy Council should 
he kept where they were. It was a more 
mauly course in him to admit this at 
once, than to encourage hopes and expec¬ 
tations, which might never be realized. 
The rights to civil and religious liberty, of 
personal liberty and property, oughtto be 
enjoyed by every man in the State. But 
he could not join that with political privi¬ 
leges and political power, it was for the 
State to say who should be admitted to the 
enjoyment of those privileges and that 
power; it was for the State to judge what 
was bc-st for its own security. He believed 
this measure, as it regarded the great 
mass of the population of Ireland, would 
have no effect whatever. If any benefit 
could be conferred on the Iriah Catholics, 
they owed it to them to bestow it on them, 
if it was not attended with danger to the 
State; bnt they alao owed a duty to the 
Protestants of Ireland for tbeir liberties, 
lives, and properties.—The Marquis of 
Lansdown contended that the Bill tended 
"not to weaken but to strengthen and se¬ 
cure the basis of the .Constitution in 
Church and State.-r-In the. sequel of the 
debate, the motion for the second reading 
was supported by Lords Melville, Ashbur¬ 
ton, and Somers, and opposed by Lord 
Sidmouth. 

On a division, the motion naff nega¬ 
tived by 159 to 180, proxies-incMed. 

!a 
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In the House of Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Lamblon brought forward his 
motion for Parliamentary Reform. The 
leading features of his plan were, to ex¬ 
tend the Elective Franchise in cities and 
towns to Householders, in counties to 
Copyholders and certain descriptions of 
Leaseholders. He also proposed to dis¬ 
franchise the rotten borough*, and to re¬ 
vive triennial Parliaments.—The motion 
was seconded in a short speech by Mr. 
S. Whitbread, and opposed by Mr. Wilmot 
and others. After a discussion of some 
length, on the motion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the debate was adjourned. 

-House of Commons, April IS. 

The House resumed the adjourned de¬ 
bate on Mr. Lambton’s motion for Par¬ 
liamentary Reform. After a few shoit 
speeches from some Members, and a con¬ 
cluding one frotn the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, the House unexpectedly came 
to a division, at an early hour; when the 
motion was negatived by a majority of 
55 to 43. The division was so unexpected, 
that Mr. Lambton himself, and several 
other Members, were excluded. 


Apiil 19. Both Houses of Parliament 
adjourned this night over the Easter Va¬ 
cation. In the House of Commons, Mr. 
Hobhouse presented a petition from some 
inhabitants of London and Westminster, 
complaining of the rejection of the Peti¬ 
tion of one Davidson; who was fined for 
using language offensive to one of the 
highest Courts in the kingdom, and in the 
opinion of that Court, insulting to the Re¬ 
ligion and Laws of the Realm. 

The Bill for altering the Duties on Fo¬ 
reign and Colonial Timber, was read a 
third time, and passed. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


NAPLES, PIEDMONT, Ac. 

The Neapolitan warfare is unexpect¬ 
edly terminated, without the effusion of 
much blood ; and the natives have dis¬ 
played the same cowardice and imbeci¬ 
lity for which they have ever been noto¬ 
rious since the decline and fall of their 
“Eternal City." On the 20lh ult. a 
Convention was concluded at Capua (20 
miles from the metropolis) between the 
Count de Frequelmonte, on the part of 
the Emperor of Austria, and Baron Atu- 
brdsio, as the representative of Naples. 
Every tliiug was conceded but the actual 
occupation of.'he city; but, previous to 
stating the final results, it may be gra¬ 
tifying to the future historian to present 
a short description of the seat of hostili¬ 
ties, and the positions of the contending 
armies. 

The Abruzzan territories, in which 
military operations were carried on, 
form the Northern frontier of the King¬ 
dom of Naples, and consist of two dis¬ 
tricts, called, with reference to their re¬ 
spective distance from the metropolis, 
Abruzzo Ultra and Abruzzo Citra. They 
are both extremely mountainous, divid¬ 
ing the streams which flow into the Adri- , 
atic from those which seek the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Rijbti, a-town immediately with¬ 
in the Roman limits, and about 40 miles 
North of Rome, is situated on the River 
Velino, which, joining the Tiber, takes 
the latter course. Aquila, which stands 
30 miles within the Neapolitan territory, 
and » the capital of Abruzzo Ultra, is 
washed by the Aterno, which falls into 
the Pescara, and so reaches the Adriatic. 


Between Tern! and Rieti are some posi¬ 
tions extremely strong by nature: these 
the Neapolitans did not attempt to main¬ 
tain, but fell back to Civlta Dueale, six 
miles on the Abruzzan side of Rieli; to 
which last-mentioned place part of Wat- 
moden’s corps, under General Geppert, 
had advanced ; whileanotber part of this 
corps, under Colonel Schneider, was sta¬ 
tioned at Pid di Lugo, ten miles North 
of Rieti, on the Spoleto Road, At the 
same time, the division of Stutterheim 
was posted at Tivoli, 32 miles South of 
Rieti. Thus were the positions on the 
i tli, when General Pepe resolved on at¬ 
tacking .the Austrians. 

Pepe had advanced his centre column 
on the valley road toward Rieti, while 
his two wings manoeuvred on the moun¬ 
tains. It was only the centre that be¬ 
haved well: the columns in the moun¬ 
tains were soon dispersed, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the advantage of the ground be¬ 
ing in their favour. The centre retired 
upon Civita' Dueale, which they first 
pillaged, and then abandoned to the 
Austrians, who entered it the same night, 
and occupied it the day following. 

On the 9 th, Walmoden’s corps ad¬ 
vanced on the road toward Aquila, and 
made themselves masters of the strong 
passes of Borghetta and Antrodocco at 
the bead of the river Velino. The Nea¬ 
politans abandoned point after point 
with scarcely a show of resistance; and 
this in a country excessively strong by 
nature, and which they had actually 
been employed in rendering still stronger 
by art. 


On 
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On the JOtli, General Walmoden 
crossed the mountains at tlie Pass di 
Corno, beyond which the waters flow to¬ 
ward the Adriatic. Here too the Nea¬ 
politans successively abandoned the 
posts of Madonna di Grotto and San To¬ 
rn iso, leaving at the latter two field- 
pieces. At seven in the evening, the 
Austrians appeared before Aquila. Here 
they naturally expected to encounter a 
formidable resistance. The town is 
strong, fortified, and situated on a hill: 
it had for several weeks been General 
Pope’s head-quarters; and it was the 
point where his scattered forces had been 
directed to re-assemble. To their great 
surprise, a deputation came out to tell 
them that the town was evacuatedl 
A part of the Austrian troops entered 
Naples on the 33d ult. and a new provi¬ 
sional Ministry, appointed by the King, 
assumed the functions of Government. 

On the same day the Prinec published, 
in the form of % proclamation, a Letter 
from the King, dated at Florence on the 
19th. From the terms of the letter, it 
would 6eem that the Prince had sin¬ 
cerely approved of the late revolution, 
and that he had seriously remonstrated 
with his royal Father upon the steps he 
had taken in concurrence with the Holy 
Alliance. 

it is said that, in the evening of the 
24th, the Lazaroni assembled tumultu¬ 
ously, and would have murdered all the 
Members of the sect of Carbonari that 
could be found, but for the intervention 
of the Austrians. 

The Paris Papers communicate the 
important intelligence, that tlie Austrian 
army entered Piedmont on the 8th inst. 
and that the Piedmontese troops, who 
were stationed near Alexandria to op¬ 
pose the march of the Austrians, fled at 
their approach without making any re¬ 
sistance, and afterwards dispersed. The 
King had left Nice, where he took up his 
abode during the late troubles, to return 
to his capital. It appears, indeed, that 
the gallant and patriotic Piedmontese— 
the flower of Hesperian, chivalry, the 
bravest of the brave in the Italian pha¬ 
lanxes of the Corsican Hero—have turned 
as pale, and scampered as nimbly away, 
at the very glare of the Austrian bayo¬ 
nets, as the poor Neapolitans themselves. 

FRANCE. 

On the 20th Mar. a serious effort to ex¬ 
cite disorder was made at Grenoble. The 
agitators spread a report that a courier 
bad.arrived with the news of the King’s 
abdication; that the tri-coloured cock¬ 
ade bad been hoisted, and the constitu¬ 
tion of 1791 proclaimed. The guilty 
authors of the reports, and their accom¬ 


plices, thought the moment favourable 
to their designs, and that a partial re¬ 
bellion might be excited. A tri-coloured 
standard was hoisted; some young peo¬ 
ple, and the most daring of the agitators, 
had the audacity toutter cries of revolt. 
General Painphile Lacroix put the garri¬ 
son under arms. On the approach of 
tlie troops the seditious dispersed. Se¬ 
veral were arrested. One of the most 
refractory, and who wore .1 tri-coloured 
cockade in his hat, was wounded by a 
sabre. On the evening of the 20th 
tranquillity was entirely restored. 

M. Cuvier, the naturalist, has pro¬ 
nounced before the French Academy 
glowing panegyricks on the memories of 
Sir Joseph Banks and George III.; the 
former for his exertions in, and the lat¬ 
ter for his patronage of, science and Jhe 
arts. 

The Duke do Cazes is $0 out of favour 
in France, that he h£s been forbidden to' 
appear at Court; and, on presenting 
himself for admission, the sentinel af¬ 
fected not <0 know him 1 — The fall of 
M. de Cazes is not, it is said, from the 
royal favour alone! he has also lost the 
support and sympathy of the liberal 
party, who charge him with having be¬ 
trayed them. As for the Ultras, they 
are extravagant in their expressions of 
joy. The Duchess, though a little bet¬ 
ter, is thought to be past all hopes of 
recovery. 

SPAIN. 

The yearly contribution of (he faithful 
in Spain to the Holy See, used to be 
thirty millions of reals! The Cyrtes 
have reduced it to 200,000 reals. 

Private letters from Barcelona, of the 
4th instant, state, that o*h the preceding 
day the Neapolitan General Pepe, with 1 
some of the members of the late Revolu¬ 
tionary Government, had arrived there 
in a small Vessel from Naples. 

PORTUGAL. 

A new volcano has burst out lit the 
highest summit of a ridge of mountains 
near Leiria. This extraordinary pheno¬ 
menon occurred at the period of the 
high rise of the Douro, mentioned in 
most of the Journals. The volcano whs 
in full action when the latest accounts 
came away, but had happily taken a di¬ 
rection which threatened to do little da¬ 
mage. The country is sftrile, and it 
may be recollected as that through which 
Wellington passed in pursuit of Mas- 
sena. " “ 

GERMANY. 

The following appeared a short time 
back in the Correspondent de ffambourff. 

“ A Judge of the ttame of Hclusmkhotz, 

in 
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in (be department of Zipa, sent a young 
female peasant with a turn of money to 
Goelnita, a small town situated among 
tbe mountains; not far from the village 
a countryman joined her and,demanded 
where she was gating; tbe girl replied 
that she was journeying with a sum of 
300 flbfins to Goelnitx. Tba country* 
man told her that he was going there 
also, and proposed to travel together. 
The young girl expressed much satisfac¬ 
tion at this arrangement, because she 
was not very well acquainted with the 
road through a wood which she was to 
pass on her journey.—At the wood the 
countryman pursued a path which he 
told the girl would shorten their journey 
at least two leagues. At length they 
arrived at the mouth of an excavation 
which had once been worked as a mine; 
the countryman stopped short, and in a 
loud voice said to the girl, ' Behold your 
grave ; deliver me the,money instantly.’ 
The girl trembling with fear, complied 
with his demand, and then entreated 
him to spare her life: the villain was in¬ 
flexible; he commanded his victim to 
uftdrfess herself; the unfortunate girl 
was soon stript to her chemise; the mon¬ 
ster commanded her to deliver to him , 
even this last article of her dress. The 
poor girl fell on her knees and suppli¬ 
cated^ with uplifted hands, to have her 
chemise returned to preserve her mo¬ 
desty; the villain then turning round, 
the girl sprung upon him, precipated 
hi ip into the cavity, then ran and an¬ 
nounced to the village what had hap¬ 
pened to her. Several of tbe inhabit¬ 
ants, provided with ladders, returned 
with her to the spot. They descended 
into tbe hole, dnd found the countryman 
.dead, with the clothes And money which 
he had taken from the girl in his pos¬ 
session. Near him lay three dead fe¬ 
male. bodies in a state of putrefaction. 
It is probable that these were victims to 
the Capacity of the same villain. In a 
girdle which he had round his body was 
discovered a sum of 600 florins in gold.” 

TURKEY. 

The German Papers contain important 
intelligence relative to some commotions 
in Moldavia and Wallachia. It appear} 
that on tb* 6th ult. Prince Alexander 
Ypsilanti (son of the former Hospodar of 
Moldavia, Major General in the Russian 
Army, but who for the last year has been 
out of actual service) proceeded with a 
numerous retinue of Arnauts from. Bes¬ 
sarabia tp Jassy, an (tan nounced himself 
as the deliverer of tbe Greeks from the 
Turkish Government. The Turks at 
Jassy, about thirty in number, were dis¬ 


armed, and put to death. Three days 
before the arrival of the Prince, an in¬ 
surrection, attended with bloodshed, had 
taken place at Galaez, in which all the 
Turks in that city, who could not save 
themselves by Bight, were massacred, 
and the city itself almost wholly laid in 
ashes. On the 7tb» Prince Ypsilanti is¬ 
sued numerous proclamations, .both to 
the inhabitants©! Moldavia and Walla¬ 
chia, and to the Greek nation in the 
other provinces of the Turkish empire, 
in these proclamations, he declares him¬ 
self to have been called upon by many 
thousands of his countrymen to under¬ 
take their deliverance, describes the in¬ 
surrection of all the Greek tribes as a 
revolution which has long been resolved 
bpon, which has been preparing for 
many years Vy secret patriotic societies, 
and is now every where matured for exe¬ 
cution ; and asserts, that the enterprise 
has to expect the powerful support of a 
great neighbouring power. Prince Ypsi- 
lanti also addressed a petition, drawn up 
in the same style, to the Emperor of 
Russia, calling on that august Sovereign 
not to refuse his powerful support to the 
Greek nation, and particularly to the 
two principalities, whieh were exposed 
to great danger. As soon as the preced¬ 
ing intelligence was received at Laybaob, 
tbe Emperor Alexander declared that he 
could consider the undertaking of Prince 
Ypsilanti only as an effect of the unquiet 
spirit which characterises the present 
times, as well as the inexperience and 
levity of that young man: his Imperial 
Majesty condemned, in the most explicit 
terms, the insurrections ; dismissed 
1'iince Ypsilanti from the Russian ser¬ 
vice; ordered his General, who com¬ 
manded a body of troops in that neigh- „ 
bottrliood, to maintain the must rigid 
neutrality; and his Ambassador at Con¬ 
stantinople to communicate these mea¬ 
sures to the Porte, and that it was his 
determination to preserve the relations 
of amity and peace in the most unquali¬ 
fied manner. Similar assurances, it is 
said, have been given to the Porte by 
the Austrian Government. 

Tbe earthquake which lately made 
such dreadful ravages in the Island uf 
Zante, was also felt in the peninsula of 
Che Mores. The town of Lala, it is said, 
has been completely destroyed, and more 
than 500 perso'ns have perished in the 
ruins. Several other towns and Tillages 
have been ravaged, and a great number 
of lives has been lost. Id the town of 
Pyrga,' 300 houses were thrown down. 
The earthquake lasted several days, and 
every day violent shocks succeeded each 
other after intervals o r a few hours. 

ASIA. 
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ASIA. 

Massacre at Manilla. —Extract of 
a Letter, dated ia the Convent of Augus¬ 
tin, Manilla, Oct. 18, 1820. “ I address 
you from this Convent in the deepest 
state of affliction and distress.. The hor¬ 
rible and afflicting events which have 
passed in Manilla since the 9th of the 
current month have thrown me into a 
state'of delirium and-stupor, which al¬ 
most deprives me of the faculty of com¬ 
municating wbat I would wish to relate. 
The native population, either from blind 
ignorance, or influenced in their opi¬ 
nions by those who do not wish the fo¬ 
reigners well (for reasons which I will 
explain in a narrative I am preparing of 
the facts), imagined that the French re¬ 
sidents had poisoned the lake and rivet* 
which runs from it towards Manilla, 
making this a pretence to assassinate 
and plunder not only the French, but 
all strangers without discrimination. 
The horrible desigu was carried into ef¬ 
fect on the 9th of the current month in 
Binondo, the suburbs of Manilla, com¬ 
mencing first with the French, and ulti¬ 
mately with all strangers, without dis¬ 
tinction of nation. Twenty-five gentle¬ 
men, Captains and Supercargoes of the 
foreign ships now in Cavita, including, 
I deeply regret to say, my partners, 
Messrs. Shaffalitzsky and Duntzfelt, fell 
a sacrifice to the cruel knife of these 
barbarians; and on the following day 
sixteen Chinese, who, as they suppose, 
were concerned in the poison plot. 
Every thing which they could find in 
the houses of the unfortunate people 
who had fallen victims to the fury of 
these barbarous wretches, was either 
burnt or carried off." 

A Proclamation by the political Chief 
of the Philippine Islands, published in a 
Bourdeaux Journal, states, as the cause 
of this tragical event, that the supersti¬ 
tions Indians, who inhabit the district 
of Toudo, and the town of Birondo, hav¬ 
ing seen a collection of insects, serpents 
and other animals, dried and preserved by 
the French Naturalists, conceived that 
it was the process by which poison was 
made for the wells and river, and the 
origin of the cholera morbus s some mis¬ 
creants, profiting of the ignorance of 
these Indians, instigated them to com-* 
mit the murders and plunder which took 
place on the 9th and LOth of October. 
The political Chief requires the natives 
to denounce to Justice the guilty pro¬ 
moters of the diabolical plan, as the only 
medium through which they can have 
any claim upon the clemency of his Ca¬ 
tholic Majesty, and thus to redeem the 
stain which has been thrown upon the 
Philippine Isles and their inhabitants. 


AFRICA. 

Destruction of tub Tunisian Fleet. 

The following particulars appear in a 
Letter dated Tutlis, Feb. 24. It bad 
been long since resolved in the Council 
of the Bey, that a strong squadron should 
be ready at the beginning Of the spring 
to sail from the port of the Goletta, to 
cruize in the Mediterranean, and to 
plunder the Christian vessels which 
might fall in its way. Nothing had been 
neglected that could ensure the success 
of this formidable enterprize. The squa¬ 
dron consisted of nine vessels, well equip¬ 
ped, and provided' with every necessary, 
and witii numerous well - disciplined 
^crews. The brass cannon (not to men- 
’tion those of iron) amounted to 300. 
The &th of this month all the vestals 
were assembled in the harbour of fit 
Goletta: the 6th was fixed for putting 
to sea. Tlie Bey, already devouring In 
imagination the*riches of Christendom, 
set out from the Bardo (the name of the 
Bey’s palace), and beheld with barbarous 
pleasure the various manoeuvres which 
the squadron performed in his presence. 
This review being ended, the vessels re¬ 
ceived orders to sail the following day. 
But in the night, between the 5tb and 
6th, a, violent tramontane wind sud¬ 
denly closed the mouth f of the barbouf, 
and, increasing in violence and fuiy 
during the 6tb, 7th, and Btb, raised the 
waves of the sea, and sunk and totally 
destroyed that formidable flotilla. The 
tremendous tempest did not leave auy 
time to guard against it: all the mari¬ 
ners, crews, and soldiers, perished ; and 
on the 9th the sea, still agitated, showed 
to the astonished spectators the broken 
masts and sails, and the floating corpses, 
as monuments of its fury. The Bey saw 
the flower of his navy and his army 
vanish before his eyes. Three thousand 
men were submerged in this dreadful 
hurricane. It seems that the storm dis¬ 
charged its greatest rage on the ships of 
the barbarians; but the European ves¬ 
sels, however, suffered from it. Fortu¬ 
nately, all the crews and passengers of 
the latter are saved, except four persons, 
whose fate is not yet ascertained. 

AMERICA. 

New York Papers to the 10th Marob 
contain the Treaty by which Spain cedes 
the Fluridas to the United States, which 
was formally ratified by the President oil 
the 83d of February, and thus this long- 
disputed question is at last settled. By 
the act of ratification on the part of 
Spain, the grants of lauds to the Duke 
of Allagon, and others, about Which so 
much difficulty occurred when the first 
attempt at ratification was made, are 

declared 
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declared to be annulled. The Spanish 
troops, &c. are to be withdrawn from the 
provinces within $>x months after the 
exchange of ratifications, or sooner, if 
practicable. Particular provision is made 
for the authentication of the claims of 
American citizens for Spanish depreda¬ 
tions; for which, when ascertained and 
allowed, compensation to the amount of 
five millions of dollars is to be paid. 

These papers also contain the inaugu¬ 
ral speech of Mr. Mum;oe, upon his re- 
election to the office of President, which 
took place, it appears, on the 5th March. 
In this document, the President enters 
into a somewhat elaborate review of the 
political transactions that had occurred 
during the term of bis expired trust. 

These papers mention the deplorable 
condition of St. Domingo; in which 
fierce and sanguinary factions are con¬ 
tending with eaclj other. General Ri¬ 
chard, Governor of tha Cape, who was 
so active in destroying Christophe’s go¬ 
vernment, has been detected in a conspi¬ 


racy against the present government, 
and has been sent, with several others, 
prisoner to Port-au-Prince. There have 
been similar conspiracies at Gonaives 
and St. Mark’s. 

A person in the neighbourhood of 
Crooswicks, Burlington County, having 
set a gill-net for fish in Crooswick’s 
Creek, on going to examine it, found a 
large hawk seated on the water over the 
net. Coining near the plaee, he also 
found a pike caught in the net, which 
had seized one foot of the hawk with 
his mouth, holding him to the spot. 
Thus secured, both hawk and pike were 
taken by the fisherman. On examining 
the pike, which was entangled near the 
cork line, it was perceived iliat the hawk 
had struck it with one of his talons on 
the back, upbn which it appeared that 
the pike had seized him by the other, 
and held bim fast. The pike was of a 
small size, the hawk quite large, mea¬ 
suring three feet nine inches from tip to 
tip of each wing. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Match 20. Miss Fell, a beautiful young 
lady, while walking on the shore, lately, 
near Douglas , Isle of Man, fell, or slipped 
down a shelving rock, from which she 
could be neither seen nor In'aid ; and 
from which there was no escape by the 
laud, the little rock being nearly sur¬ 
rounded by the sea. She contrived to 
procure a small quaulity of water that 
oozed fiom tlnjiock; with this she sus¬ 
tained herself during three days and thiee 
nights, and frequently saw boats passing 
in the distance, hut conld not make herself 
heard. A boat at length passed near 
enough to observe her signal with a hand¬ 
kerchief. During this lime she had been 
sought by some hundreds of people, in 
unremitting anxiety. She was at length 
rescued in time to save her life; and a 
deep sleep almost immediately overcame 
her in the boat into which she was taken, 
the sailors covering her with their clothes. 
She was conveyed privately home in a 
chaise, by her father, to a doling moihtlr. 
Her brother was ill „at the same time in 
the house with a brain fever, with little 
hopes of recovery. The joy of her mo¬ 
ther was excessive at the recovet v of her 
daughter; but her mind, being previ¬ 
ously weakened by conflicting anxieties, it 
pioduced insanity I and she committed 
suicide in a fit of uncontroulable agitation, 

March 23. George England, a seaman 
belonging to his Majesty’s shipJSevern, 
employed on the smuggling preventive 


service, was indicted for the murder of 
Joseph Swain, at lfnstings, on the 15th of 
March, by shooliug him through the body 
with a pistol. The interest which this case 
excited on the coast is scarcely credible. 
Nine witnesses, almost atl of them labour¬ 
ers, fishermen, or lira nners, swore I Imt after 
Swain had ceased to make lesistarice to 
the preventive service men ; the prisoner 
went round two or three persons who in¬ 
closed the deceased, took deliberate airn, 
and shot Inm through the body. The pri¬ 
soner laboured tinder great anxiety during 
his trial, and put in a wiitten defence, in 
which he besought the Jury to bring their 
minds to an impartial constrict ation of his 
case, anil expies-ed unfeigned sorrow for 
the melancholy catastrophe. He ear¬ 
nestly declared the pi-tol went off in the 
suddenness of his separation bom the de¬ 
ceased when released from his hold, and 
not from any design.— Five of the Severn's 
crew deposed to the same effect, expressly 
declaring that the prisoner did not take 
aim. There were several conti adictions 
in the statements of the witnesses. The 
• Jury retired fo. about half an hour, and 
returned a verdict of “ Guilty of Wilful 
Murder.”—-The prisoner was greatly agi¬ 
tated on hearing the verdict, and hurst 
into violent grief.—The Lord Chief Baron 
addressed him—“George England, a ver¬ 
dict of guilty has been passed against you, 
and it is my duty to pronounce the sen¬ 
tence of the law, which 1 cannot avoid. 
But I have no difficulty, in the face of the 
country, in saying, that 1 should have 

- been 
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been glad if the verdict had been the other 
way. At present, however, I must pass 
the sentence of the law, (Prisoner-—* My 
Lord, have mercy upon me !’) which is. 
That you be taken from hence—(Pri¬ 
soner—* Consider, I was in the execution 
of my doty’) to the place whence you 
came — (Prisoner — * Gentlemen of the 
Jury, pray consider your verdict again') 
and from thence to the place of execution, 
on Friday next, where you are to be 
hanged by the neck until you are dead ; 
and may the Lord have mercy on your 
soul.” — Prisoner — “ O ! Gentlemen of 
the Jury, pray consider your verdict 
again.” The Lord Chief Baron—" Pri¬ 
soner, I’ll do all in my power to save your 
life.” Prisoner—" Do, if you please my 
Lord.” The prisoner was then takfln 
from the bar. Several spectator in the 
crowd muttered—'' What! is he not to 
be hanged then ?” 

The Royal mercy has been graciously 
extended to the above prisoner. 

The Dorchester Journal says — " The 
followers of Johanna Southcote are still 
very numerous j and we are assured, by 
a correspondent, that ‘ in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Totnes, Devon, there are some 
hundreds of silly people who believe that 
Johanna and her Son are making the tour 
of Egypt. They have separated from 
other religious communities. A poor wo¬ 
man was nearly strangled a few weeks ago, 
hy a Prop he less of this sect, who 

pretended that she had, on the same 
morning, been moved by the spirit to kill 
the woman, because the latter had no 
faith in her inspiration. Tins Prophetess 
has written to nx Clergymen, calling upon 
them to embrace the neco light ; and in her 
letter she gives them the appellation of 
sleepy dogs.’ ” 

A party of religious fanatics assembled, 
a fe’W Sundays since, at Uarningham, co. 
York, for the express purpose of dislodg¬ 
ing the devil, which one of their renegade 
brethren had declared had possessed him, 
or he should not have left their society. 
Theeldeisof this society compelled their 
victim to kneel upon the'floor, while the 
chief priest struck him on the head with 
his clenched fist, exclaiming, " This is 
God’s hammer!—Devil, come out!” This 
he repeated three times j the rest then a*- 
sailed him on all sides, with horrid yeill 
and frightful gestures, kicking and cuffing 
him, hut the Devil would not move, for 
the repentant said he still felt him tugging 
at his right side. On this the sharp elbow 
of a female made a dreadful plunge at his 
snfall ribs, and another general attack 
ensued. Being, at length, tired of this 
discipline, he declared the Devil had left 
him. A fanatic was then appointed to 
watch him for three days and nights, that 
his Satanic worship might not enter again. 


After some debate, H was agreed that the 
Devil should be buried In a stone quarry; 
a woman gravely declared that she had 
him by the tad as they- were going .to the 
funeral, but be skipped from hergrasp. 

The pier of St. Michael'» Mount? Corn¬ 
wall, is to be immediately extended. The 
depth *of water by this alteration will be 
increased to 15 feet at neap tides, and to 
21 feet, at spring tides; the pier will then 
be capable of affording shelter to nearly 
200 sail of vessel?. 

Dr. Collingwot.'d, jun. of Sunderland, has 
communicated to the Antiquarian Society 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, an account of 
his having found some Roman coins in 
that neighbourhood. What renders these 
coins particularly interesting is, that (so 
far as we know) there is no record of any 
thing similar having ever been found in 
that town; they are of the Emperor Con¬ 
stantine the Gieat,and consequently about 
fifteen hundred years' old. 

A fine relique of antiquity was lately 
dug up iu Colchester, in the garden ground 
of Essex Hospital. It is an ancient figure 
of the Theban sphyx, admirably executed. 

April 2. About twelve o’clock, a tre¬ 
mendous thunder storm passed over Bristol 
and its neighbourhood, accompanied with 
rain, hail, and a violent gale of wind. The 
electric fluid struck the north-east of that 
venerable and maje.tic pile of building, 
Rcdcliff Tower, and entered the upper 
bell-loft window, the stones of which were 
forced out and thrown in different direc¬ 
tions, and a large aperture made ; the 
beam which suppoited one of the bells 
was shattered in several places, in su'd) a 
manner as to render it useless, then 
passed down the bell-wira, and went out at 
the south side, rolling up the lead from 
the root, and dislodging nearly 3 cwt. of 
stone, flee. The pieces of wire that were 
found had all the appearance of having 
been in an intense fire. The low lands 
adjacent to this city were for the time iu- 
dated. Several vessels in the -Channel 
were driven ashore, but we have not heard 
ot their having received any material da¬ 
mage. At Stanton Drew thirteen sheep 
were found dead ou the Tuesday morn¬ 
ing, killed by the lightning; the wool 
upon the whole of them appeared singed 
in one direction. 

OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 

The net produce of the Revenue of 
Great Britain for the year ending the 5ih 
of April 1821-, amounts to 30,099,430/. 
while that for the year ending 3th of April 
1820, was ouly 43,216,863/. presenting an 
increase in the year jnst terminated of 
1,882,567/. The first Quarter of 1820 was, 
in every respect, a remarkably favourable 

one : 
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one : and in addition to ai! other, advan¬ 
tages^ it embraced the payments of, the 
Malt Duty, charged upon stock in band in 
July 1819, buti pOt paid into the Exche¬ 
quer until the beginning of 18‘20, and 
then amounting to 214,250/. The present 
Quarter*! Produce for Great Britain is 
10,468,196/., while that of 1820, includ. 
ing the above mentioned sum of 214,230/. 
waa only.10,705,247/. so that the apparent 
deficiency is 235,0511. and the real defi¬ 
ciency not more than 20,821/. 

Th* New Crown. —This splendid attri¬ 
bute of royalty, which has just been com¬ 
pleted by Messrs. Kundell and' Bridge, 
was on Tuesday deposited in the Jewel- 
house, Toper. It is much larger, loftier, 
and more magnificent, that the former 
Crown; more appropriate to the dignity 

* of the British Empire, and the splendid 
taste of the Sovereign. Our readers will 
not be displeased wi^h a short description: 
—The new Crown is about fifteen inches 
in elevation ; the arches, instead of sink¬ 
ing in their centre, are raised almost to a 
point, ^eing themselves embossed and 
edged wilb brilliants, and supporting an 
orb of brilliants also more than six inches 
in circumference. 7’his is suimounted 
with a Maltese diamond cross of exquisite 
workmanship, on whose top and sides are 
suspended three remarkably large pearls. 
In the front of She Crown is an. unique 

• sapphire of the purest and deepest azure, 
two inches long and an inch broad. At 
the back is the ancient ruby, which 
was WOfrn by Edward the Black Prince 
and our Fifth Harry, in the victories of 
Poictie^a and Agincourt. The sapphire 
and ruby are each inserted in a Maltese 
cross of brilliants, while the other parts of 
the Crown are occupied with diamond 
flowers. The rim is encircled with dia¬ 
monds, sapphires, emeralds, and rubies, 
of very considerable magnitude ; and the 
whole is surrounded, immediately above 
the ermine, with large pearls. Tbeseve- 
ral other articles of the King’s regalia, and 
of the splendid Coronation service, are 
also placed in the Jewel-house. These 
hav« been all restored to their ancient 
splendour, preparatory to the Coionation. 

Sir Wiliam Congreve has invented a 
new Bank note paper and stamp, to pre¬ 
vent forgery of country notes. The pa f 
per, which is called triple paper, is co¬ 
loured throughout in the interior, but not 
on the surface, which forms a brilliant 
and indelible water-mark. Every note of 
the triple paper is dipped three limes, and 
coucbedLltl^e, as it is technically termed, 
instead, jw 6nly one dipping and one 
coucbiH^, as in the ordinary paper. The 
price it one fourth more than .commou 
paper. - 

The Judged of "the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court/ are proceeding on a plan which is 
likely to check the unprincipled career of 


persons who obtain credit, and defraud 
tradesmen, without possessing any rational 
means of paying what they owe. Where- 
ever it has been proved that falsehood has 
been practised, or that distress has come 
on except by unavoidable circumstances, 
the Court has condemned the petitioners 
for relief to continued imprisonment for a 
term adequate to the deception they have 
practised. 

True bills have been found*'by the 
Grand Jury of the Middlesex Sessions, 
against Robert Ward?!! the younger, edi¬ 
tor of the Statesman newspaper, on two 
indictments; John Thelwall, editor of the 
Champion ; Pairick Kelleher, editor of the 
Iteal John Bull ; and Thomas Dolby. The 
London Grand Jury have also returned 
true bills agaiqst Mary Aon Carlite and 
J. L. Turner, all for the publication cf 
seditious libels. 

A lady, apparently labouring under 
considerable fatigue, lately called at a cot¬ 
tage in the neighbourhood of Turnham 
Green, and applied for refreshment, for 
which she tendered a Bank note. The 
inhabitant, a female, left the house for the 
purpose of procuring change, and on her 
return, with great surprise, found the 
stranger gone. On hearing, as she be¬ 
lieved, the cry of her infant, she hastened 
to its cradle, but to her utter dismay, dis¬ 
covered her own child had been taken 
away, and another of a tawny colour, 
placed in its stead. Cash to the amount 
of 180/. was fastened to its. breast. It is 
said, the poor wottflh, influenced by the 
pecuniary gift, has become reconciled to 
Die event, and treats the child with mater¬ 
nal fondness. 

Miss Radford, the young lady-who ac¬ 
cidentally received a pistol ball in the eye, 
as mentioned in page 272, is expected to 
recover; the eye, behind which the ^Jjall 
lodges, is entirely lost. The ball cau 
never be extracted. 

A man, dressed as a sailor, lately went 
into tbe shop of Mr. Till, of Great Russell- 
sheet. Covent-garden, dealer in gold and 
silver, and produced two gold Chinese pa¬ 
godas, a coin current in China, and worth 
about nine shillings each, which he offered 
for sale to Mr. Till; who, having proved 
that they were gold, agreed to purchase 
them, and name i the price he would give 
for them, which the man agreed to, and then 
produced forty-eight others, which, in co¬ 
lour, size, and stamp, were exactly similar 
to the two he had nt first given to Mr. T. 
Mr. Till, under the supposition that they 
weie genuine, agreed to purchase them at 
the same, price as the other two, but un¬ 
fortunately omitted to try whether they 
were gold. The man was .paid the money, 
and immediately left the shop, and it was 
soon after discovered that forty-eight of 
them were copper, gilt over. 

' Tuesday, 
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Tuesday, April 3. 

The sugar-houses of Messrs. Burnell 
and Grice, sugar-refiners, in Church- 
street, Mile-end, adjoining Messrs. Han- 
bury’s brewery, were destroyed by fire 
this evening. The loss is estimated at 
50,000/. 

Monday, April 9. 

This morning, Master Henry Joshua 
Rowley, aged 16 years, (the nephew of 
Admiral Sir Charles Rowley, Bart.) who 
was pursuing his studies at Westminster 
School, not attending school, was sent for. 
On the arrival of the messenger at his 
lodgiogs, the boarding-house of Mrs. Fox, 
Dean’s-yard, Westminster, he locked his 
study-door, opened the window, three sto¬ 
ries from the ground, and threw himself' 
headlong into the area. 0is skull was 
cut open, aiid one of his thighs broken. 
We lament to add, that the unfortunate 
youth expired at two o’clock next morn¬ 
ing. He wa( attended hy Mr. Astley 
Cooper and other medical gentlemen; but 
all human skill proved unavailing. An 
Inquest was on Tuesday held on the body; 
but nothing came out in evidence to ac¬ 
count for the melancholy transaction. Dr. 
Goodenough stated, that the deceased had 
conducted himself uniformly well, was of 
remarkably sound and acute intellect, 
cheerful in manners, had no task punish¬ 
ment, or reason to apprehend punish¬ 
ment. Sending for the boys under the 
circumstances of absence similar to those 
of the deceased was a constant practice. 
The following verdict waSSrecorded—“The 
deceased’s death was occasioned by the 
injuries he received in a fall from a win¬ 
dow ; but how that fall was occasioned 
there was no evidence before the Jurors.” 

Wednesday, April 11. 

A most ludicrous scene took place yes¬ 
terday morning at Bow-street. The Office 
and the streets were crowded by hundreds 
of persons anxious to witness the novel 
spectacle. It appears that the inhabitants 
of St. Martin’s-lane have lately been 
much annoyed by an unlicensed Ball¬ 
room in that street, which the proprietors 
have kept open for some time, by evading 
the Statute, via. not taking money for ad¬ 
mission. . The parishioners, whose rest 
was disturbed by the carriages driving to 
and from this bouse, adopted a plan, un¬ 
der the direction of the Magistrates, to 
stop the nuisance. On Monday cards 
were issued by the proprietors to the 
publie, of which the following is a copy:— 
•* Invitation to the New Museodeum Con¬ 
cert and Assembly Rooms, 70, St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane.” Persons were sent in, who, 
though not desired to pay for admission, 
bad an excessive sum demanded for sup- 

1 >er, and it was clear that they used that co¬ 
on r able plan of obtaining money, in lieu 
Gkkt. Mao. April, lift. . 
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of demanding it at the door, A warrant 
waa therefore issued, and upwerds of 
seventy persons, of both senes, in their 
ball-room dresses, were apprehended, add 
conveyed to St. Martin’s watch-house. 
Upon the officers informing the oompshy 
of the nature of their visit, the musicians 
changed their notes, and the dancers be¬ 
came all at once fixed like statues. This 
morning they were brought, tn all their 
Jinery, in twelve coaches, from the watch- 
house to the public-office, and were exa¬ 
mined by the sitting Magistrate, G. R. 
Minshull, Esq. Amongst the group were 
found persons of rank and fashion, and 
also of the most humble class, who had 
l)ired their clothes for the night’s diver¬ 
sion. There were two Officers in the 
Guards, several gentlemen of the law, 
ladies of virtue, and ladies of no virtue at 
all. Before the arrival of the Magistrate 
they had taken up their*lemporary abode 
at a tavern in B*w street, and as they 
walked to the office, they did not at jail 
relish the sarcastic jokes of the arowd. 
The prisoners were examined in groups of 
seven or eight at a time, and many of 
them declined giving their names ; they 
were evidently persons of respectability. 
On the examination of several of the mu¬ 
sicians, the names of the proprietors of 
the rooms were disclosed; they were the 
proprietors of the late Waterloo Rooms, 
and it is the determination of the parish 
officers to indict them. Some of the 
females’ dresses appeared by day-ligbt to 
have lost their lustre, and their faces re¬ 
quired the aid of the toilet. Strange to 
say, there were some decent married wo¬ 
men amongst them, who were not a little 
ashamed of the exposure The Ma¬ 
gistrates ordered the whole to enter into 
their own sureties to appear at the Ses¬ 
sions, and discharged them. The consta¬ 
bles who apprehended the parties said that 
two persons kept the door of the house, 
who pretended to be constables! 

April 13. The Grand Jury having 
found a true bill for murder against 
Messrs. Christie, Trail, and Patmore; tbe 
principal and seconds in the late unfortu¬ 
nate duel, in which Mr. Scott fell, at 
Chalk farm, Mr. Christie and Mr. Trail 
took their trial, at the Old Bailey, ou the 
charge of murder. Mr. Patmore, Mr. 
Scott’s second, did not surrender. Mr. 
Christie and Mr. Trail were dressed In 
deep mourning. The prosecution was in¬ 
stituted by the relatives of the deceased. 
There was no material variation in the 
evidence from that given before tbe Coro¬ 
ner’s Jury. Tbe prisoners said nothing in 
defence, bat called s number of gentle¬ 
men to testify to their chsracter.-—Lord 
Chief Justice Abbot summed up the evi- 
dence with much feeling, Sind staled to the 

Jury 
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Jury tb« la* of th« case ; concluding 
with the remark, that, unfortunately, men 
of the most exemp'ary humanity and be¬ 
nevolent feeling were too often led to take 
pan in. transactions which led to the loss of 
life'oo one side, and to remorse and re¬ 
pentance during life on the other. The 
Jury, after a deliberation of twenty-live 
minutes, returned a verdict of— “ Nut 
Guilty.” Mr. Christie and Mr. Trail then 
retired from the bar, amid the congratula¬ 
tions of the friends who surrounded them. 

Monday, April 23. 

The Society of Antiquaries of London 
met at their apartments in Somerset- 
place, in pursuance of their Statutes and 
Charter of Incorporation, to elect a Pre¬ 
sident, Council, and Officers of the So¬ 
ciety, for the year ensuing. Eleven of 
the Council were re-chosen of the New 
Council; viz. George, Earl of Aberdeen ; 
F. A. Barnard, es'q ; VV, Bray, eso.; N. 
Carlisle, esq.; T. Combe, esq.; H. Ellis, 
esq.; H. Gurney, esq. ; K. P. Knight, esq.; 
H. Leyccster, esq.; W. Marsden, esq.; 
M. Kaper, esq. Ten of the Members of 
the Society were chosen ufthe New Coun¬ 
cil for the year ensuing ; viz. John, Duke 
of Bedford ; G. Hen. Lord Bishop of Ches¬ 
ter.; S. P. Cockerell, esq.; R. Duppn, 
esq. ; Sir A. Johnston, knt.; George Lord 
Kenyon; J. H. Maikland, esq.; W. o, 
Maton, M.D.; the Rt. Hon. Sir J. Nicholl; 
E. V. Utterson, esq. On a Report made 
of the Officers of the Society, it appeared 
that George, Earl of Aberdeen, K.T. was 
elected President; W. Bray, esq. Trea¬ 
surer; T. Combe, esq. M.A. Director; N. 
Carlisle, esq. Secretary ; and H. Ellis, esq. 
B.C. L. Secretary, for the year ensuing. 
The Society y^terwards dined together at 
the Freemasons* Tavern, in Great Queen- 
street, according to aunual custom. 

Saturday, April 28 , 

Discovery Ships —The sailing of the 
Discovery Ships from Deptford took place 
this day. The curiosity of the pnblic to in¬ 
spect themdias perhaps exceeded that which 
took place previous to the last departure of 
Captain Parry. The ships may be said to 
have been entirely free for the inspection of 
the public, as both Captain Parry and Cap¬ 
tain Lyon issued positive orders that no de¬ 
cent persons were to be refused admission, 
and that every facility should be afforded 
them; for which purpose an officer attended 
to explain the various parts of the vessels. 
The ships will take on board, in Galleon’s 
Reaqh, below Woolwich, their guns and 
ordnance stores, and proceed to the Note, 
where the officers and crews will be paid 
part of their wages in advance. From 
thence they proceed direct to Hudson’s 
Bay, where it is confidently expected some 
account of Lieutenant Franktyn will be 
obtained, as long before this he must have 
reached the Copper Mine River, and pro¬ 
ceeded on the coast to the eastward of it. 
His information will, in a great measure. 


decide the ulterior course of Captain 
Parry. 

The following is an account of the quan¬ 
tity of wheat- and wheal-meal imported 
ioto, and exported from, Great Britain to 
and from foreign countries, from the 5th 
of Jan. 1815, tu the 5th of Jan. 1821, re¬ 
ducing the meal and wheat at the propor¬ 
tion of 49lbs. of flour to the bushel of 
wheat t , 

Year ImportedintoGr Reported from CJr. 
ending Bi itam from F«,-| Britain to Foreign 


5 Jan. 

K-ijtn Countries. 

Countries. 

1815 

623,956 qis. 

109,155 qis. 

1816 

192 449 

227.500 

1817 

209,655 

109,165 

1818 

1,029,038 

935 591 

1819 

1,58,2,878 

50,392 

1820 

469 658 

40,563 

1821 

587,195 

88,523 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 

New Pieces. 

Drury Lane Theatre. 

April 7- Mystification ; an Afterpiece 
in two Acts, founded on the silly prac¬ 
tice called quizzing and hoaxing; but 
neither the subject nor the execution was 
much admired; and after three nights it 
was laid aside. 

Aptil'25. Lord Byron’s new Tragedy, 
called Marino Falierno. Doge of Venue, 
was performed for the first time. Hand¬ 
bills weie circulated, stating that the pub¬ 
lisher Had obtained an injunction from 
the Loid Chancellor against the perform¬ 
ance of the piece, and complaining of the 
conduct of the managers in paying no de- 
feience to the author. 

The plot of this poem opens with the 
wrongs of the Doge of Venice, who is 
drawn into a conspiracy by an injured 
man. The Doge justifies himself by call¬ 
ing to mind the constant injuries to which 
the people weie exposed, and becomes the 
leader of the plot, which is soon disco¬ 
vered. The death of the Doge and the 
other conspiratois follows the detection. 
Out of the-e materials is formed one of 
the most p'oweiful Tragedies that was ever 
witnessed. Tbescharacter of the Doge is 
most admirably drawn, and most of the 
scenes are highly diamotic ; but they 
were considerably abridged. 

After the curtain fell, it was stated, that 
in deference to an order from a legal au¬ 
thority, the managers would not give out 
the Tragedy for a second rcpiesentation 
upon any specific night, but they hoped 
soon to have the honour of repeating it. 

Covent Garden Theatre. 

April 7. London Stars ; or, ’ 7u as Time 
to Counterfeit, a Farce in one Act. Tins 
was an ingenious vehicle for exhibiting to 
advantage the imitative talents of Mr. 
Yates, and was well received. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

March 21. Joseph Glosaop, esq. to be 
Glerk of the Cheque tu his Majesty’s Ho¬ 
nourable Hand of Gentlemen Pensioners. 

March 31. Physicians in Ordmaiy to 
his Maji‘(iy’s Person: Sir G. Blanc, Sir 
H. Halford, Sir W. Knighton, and Sir M. 
J. Tierney, barts.—Physician in Ordinary 
to his Majesty’s Household : Sir G. Blane, 
bart.—Serjeant-Surgeons to his Majesty: 
Sir D. Dundas and Sir E. Home, harts.— 
Surgeon in Ordinary to his Majesty’s Per¬ 
son : T. Keate, esq.—Surgeon in Ordinary 
to his Majesty’s Household: J. Phillips, 
esq.—Apothecary in Ordinary to his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Person: R. Walker, esq.— Apo¬ 
thecary jointly to his Majesty’s House¬ 
hold : J. Nussey and R. Walker, jun. esqrs. 
—Physicians Extraordinary to his Ma¬ 
jesty : Drs. J. Latham, C. R. Pemberton, 
C. Bankhead, Sir J. M’Gregor, and E. 
Jenner.—Serjeant-Suigeon Extraordinary 
to his Majesty: P. Macgregor, esq.—Sur¬ 
geons Extraordinary to his Majesty: J. 
Gunning, W. Wadd, and T. Chevalier, 
esqrs.—Aurists to bis Majesty: W. Matile 
and J. II. Curtis, esqrs.—Apothecaries 
Extraordinary to his Majesty : A. Tegart 
and E. Tegart, jun. esqrs. 

April 6. Marquis of Graham to be 
Vice-Chamberlain of bis Majesty’s House¬ 
hold, vice Karl of Roden; Sir A. P. Bar¬ 
nard to be one of the Grooms of the Bed¬ 
chamber, vice Sir G, (jjpmpbell, dec.; and 
Lord Loraine to be one of the Lords of 

the Bedchamber, vice Earl of Fife_Sir 

H. Torrens, to wear the insignia of the 
Portuguese Ord, r of theTjwer and Sword. 

tiSJ.h Foot.—Col. Bruce to be Lieut.-col. 

Artillery.—Brevet Lieut.-col. Bull to be 
Major of Brigade to the Royal Artillery in 
Ireland. 

Engineers. — Lieut.-col. Gosset to he 
Licut.-colonel; and Brevet Lieut.-colonel 
Kllicombe to be Major of Brigade. 


Sr Art. —Major M’Ra, 1st Foot, to be 
Deputy Quartef-Master-General to the 
King’s troops in the East Indies, with the 
rank of Lieut.-col. in the Army. 

April 10. Vice-Admiral Sir R/G. Keats 
to be Master of Greenwich Hospital, and 
also one of the Commissioner* or Govern¬ 
ors thereof, v. Sir John Colpoys, dec. 

April 14. 2d Dragoon Guilds.—Gen. 
Wui. Loftus tu be Colonel, v. Sir C. Cran¬ 
ford, dec. 

Garrisons.— Lieut.-gen. Jas. Hay to be 
Lieut. Governor of Tynemouth and Cliff 
Fort, v. Sir C. Cranfurd. 

April 17. Sir C. Cock bum appointed 
Major General of Marines, v. Sir R. G. 
Keais; and Capt. Harvey, Colonel, s, W. 
K. Boughton, esq. dec. 

Member returned to Parliament. 

Aptil 10. Boiough of BeeraUton —The 
Right Hon. George Percy, commonly 
called Lord Lovainr. 


Ecclesiastical Preferments. 

Rev. James Giifdrd, M. A. (Vicar of 
Wootion), Cabourne V. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. tleury St. John, Putney PerpetbsJ 
Curacy, Surrey, on the nomination of the 
Deau and Chapter of Worcester. 

Rev. Wm. Chanter, Welcombe Perpe¬ 
tual Curacy, Devon. 

Rev. Edward Howell*, Preston cum 
Blakemerc V. in the diocese of Hereford. 

Rev. T. II. Lowe, M. A, to the 2d por¬ 
tion of the Rectory of Holgate, Salop. 

Rev. Thomas Furness, B. A. Oxcomb R. 
Lincolnshire. 

Rev. Titos. Hobbs, Templeton R. Devon. 

Rev. Thomas Barber, B. D. Houghton 
Conquest cuin Houghton Gildaple annexed 
R. Beds. 

Hon. and Rev. John Furtescue, M. A. 
Auderby cum Cumberworth R. Lincoln¬ 
shire. 


B I R 

Lately. At the East India College, 
Hay ley bury, the lady of the Rev. C. W. 
Le Bas, a daughter. 

The wife of a farming man of the name, 
of Strudwick, living at Weslbumble, near 
Mickleham, Surrey, of three children. 

MARR 

Feb. 26. At Culeshill, Warwickshire, 
the Rev. Carew Thomas Elers, Rector of 
Kishangtos, Suffolk, to Sarah, youngest 
dau. of lata Charles Palmer, esq. of Colea- 
hilL 


T H S. 

March 2d. In Mansfield-plece, Kentish. 
Town, Mr*. Vandenbergh, a son. 

April 14. In Upper Harley street, Ca¬ 
vendish-square, the wife of Michael B. 
Clare, esq. Physician General of Ja¬ 
maica, a still-born child. 


AGES. 

March 4. At the Palace of Canine, 
near Rome, Thomas, aon of T. Wyse, esq. 
of the Manor of St. John, near Waterford, 
to Letitia, daughter of Lucieu Buonaparte, 
Prince of Canino. 

19. George 
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19. George Augustus Borthwick, M.D. 
to Janet, daughter of George Kionear, eaq. 
banker, both of Edinburgh. 

Edward, aon of Henry Singleton, eaq. of 
the county of Cavan, to Maria, daughter 
of the late Col. Wade, of the Bengal Es- 
tabliehment. 

SO. Rev. Joseph Wright, M. A. Chap* 
lain to the Hon. East India Company, to 
Arabella Amber White, daughter-in law 
to Joaeph Brownell, esq. of -Denmark- 
bill. 

Sebastian Smith, esq. of London, to 
Miaa Jane Elisabeth Willmou, of Wat¬ 
ford. 

Fred. Homfray, of the Lodge, Kinfare, 
Staffordshire, to Elizabeth ; also, Fran¬ 
cois Vincent Marius Moreau, of Marseilles, 
in France (brother of the Vice Consul), to 1 
Hester, nieces of the late Wot. Riggs, esq. 
of Russell-place, London. 

24. Wm. Baltie Wrigbtson, esq. eldest 
son of Win. Wrigblson, esq. of Cuswnrth, 
Yorkshire, to Georgiana^daughter of Inigo 
Thomas, esq. of Rutton, Sussex. 

Rev. J. Owen Parr, Chaplain on the 
Madras Establishment, to Maria Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of Wm. Wright, esq. of 
Grenville-street. 

At Bourdeaux, the Rev. T. Nash, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to Dorinda 
Estella, dau. of late T.-W. Brander, esq. 

Major Wm. Power, of the '7th Dragoon 
Guards, to Anne, daughter of John Horner, 
esq. and sister of the late Francis Horner, 
esq. M. P. 

26. John Green, esq. of the 85th regi¬ 
ment, to Eliza, daughter of the late John 
Phillips Langharne, esq. of Oriandon, 
Pembrokeshire. 

Capt. J as. Pritchit, of the Warwickshire 
Militia, to Lucy, daughter of Edrin Saudys 
Lechmere, esq. if Hereford. 

27. Wm. Reader, jun. esq. to Jane 
Dorothea, daughter of Rich. Elmhirst, esq. 
ofWectgate House, Lincolnshire. 

John Gadsden, esq. of Waterford, to 
Mary Anne, daughter of the late John 
Bone, esq. of Hackney. 

Lately. James Antoine Hypolite, son 
of Baron De Chabaud I.atour, of Pans, a 
Member and Quesior of the Chamber of 
Deputies, to Pontine, daughter of E. B, 
Beck, esq. of Needham Market, in Suffolk. 

April 3. Capt. Henderson Bain, R. N. 
to Sarah, daughter of the Rev. Wm. Hag- 
gitt. Chaplain to Chelsea Hospital. 

Rer. Charles Edmund Keene, Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford, and Rector of 
Buckland, Surrey, son of Benjamin Keene, 
«sq. of Westoe, Cambridgeshire, to Re¬ 
becca Frances, daughter of Sir George 
Sbiffner, bart. M.P. of Combe, Sussex. 

5. Dr. Warburtou, of Clifford-street, 
Bond-street, to Anne, daughter of John 
Abernethy, esq. of Bedford-row. 

The Earl of Dartmouth to Lady France* 


Talbot, daughter of Ear) Talbot, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Jas. Brook, esq. of Devonshire, late 
Captain in the 29tb regiment, to Cathe¬ 
rine, dau. of Lieut.-col. Basset, of Windsor. 

At Lockerby House, Dumfries, his Ex¬ 
cellency Col. Maxwell, C. B. Captain-Ge¬ 
neral and Governor of St. Christopher’s, 
Nevis, and the Virgin Islands, to Miss 
Douglas, daughter of Col. ' Douglas, of 
Greencroft. 

At Dublin, Capt, George Berkeley, of 
the Royal Fusileers, to Jane, daughter of 
John Beatty, M. D. of Moleswortb-street. 

7. Wm. Hayes, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister at Law, to Mary, dau. 
of C. Kell, esq. Solicitor, of Lewes. 

Henry Wild, esq. of Southampton- 
place, to Maria, daughter of W. J. Reeves, 
esq. of Woburn-place, Russell-squarc, 

At Chingforfi, George Vanheson, esq. 
of York-row, Hackney-road, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of Thos. Neal, esq. of 
Hackney-road. 

8. Rev. John D’Arcy Preston, son of 
Rear Admiral D’Arcy Preston, of Askam, 
Yorkshiie, to Elizabeth, dau of Peter 
Speuce, M. D. late of Kensington. 

12. Rev. Joseph Gould, of. Newton Blos- 
somville, Bucks, to Lydia, only child of 
the late Nath. Gould, esq. 

J. A. Simpson, eaq. of John-street. Bed- 
ford-row, to Anne Susan, dau. of G. B. 
Roupell, esq. of Great Ormoud-street. 

Samuel Platt, esq. of Brun&wick-square, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Chas. Gomond 
Cooke, esq. of Soulhampton-street, and of 
Upper Pool House, near Hereford. 

At Brill, Bucks, Edward King, esq. 
surgeon, to Anne, relict of the late Thos. 
Smith, esq. of Addingrove. 

14. At Bath, Charles R. Cureton, eaq, 
of the 16th Lancers, to Charlotte Agnes, 
daughter of B. Tomkins, esq. M.D. 

Sam. Cha%. Weston, esq. of South Aud- 
ley-street, to Elizabeth Wood Auderdon, 
daughter of Ferdinaudo Anderdon, esq. of 
Hammersmith. 

Rev. Wm. Pegus to the Countess of 
Lindsey, widow of the late, and mother 
of the present, Earl of Lindsey. 

Lieut. Wm. Hall, to Caroline, daughter 
of N. Brickw&od, esq. of the Crescent, 
Minories. 

George Poulett, son of J. P. Thompson, 
esq. of Waverley Abbey, to Emma, dau. 
,of Wm. Scroj, , esq. of Castle Combe, 
Wiltshire. 

16. Richard Clewen Griffith, esq. sur¬ 
geon, son of Sam. Griffith, esq. of Tavis- 
tock-street, Bedford-square, to Eliza, dau. 
of the late John Cookson, esq. of Leeds. 

25. Francis Ricardo, Esq. (brother to 
the Member of Parliament ofPortalington) 
to Miss Elizabeth Looy Alexander, sister 
of Henry Alexander, Esq. of Cork-street, 
Burlington gardens. 
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Viscountess Pery. 

April 4. in Park-street, in her 89th 
year, Elizabeth Viscountess Pery. She 
was the eldest daughter of John Denny, 
Lord Knaptun, (by Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of William Brownlow, esq. by 
the Lady Elizabeth Hamilton, daughter 
of James the sixth Earl of Abercorn), 
and sister of Thomas, the first Viscount 
De Vesci. She was married, first, July 
4, 1751, to Robert Handcock, of Waters- 
towne, co. Westmeath, esq. by whom she 
bad issue. She was afterwards the se¬ 
cond wife of Edmund Lord Viscount 
Pery, to whom she was married Oct. 
27, 1763, and by whom %he had issue 
two daughters, Diana-Jane, Viscountess 
Northland ; and Frances, married to 
Nicholas Calvert, esq. Viscount Pery 
died in 1806 (see a memoir of him in 
vol. LXXVI. 287). 


M. De Fontanes. 

March 17. At Paris, M. De Fontanes, 
a distinguished ornament of French lite¬ 
rature. He was born at Niort, A. D. 
1761, of a noble family. At the age of 
21, he published a translation of Pope's 
Essay on Man,* which he has since re¬ 
vised and corrected. He was subse¬ 
quently known by several poetical 
works ; and in the outset of the revolu¬ 
tion published a Journal, entitled The 
Moderator, After the downfall of Ro¬ 
bespierre, be became a Member of the 
Institute, and a Professor in the Central 
Schools. He joined La Harpc and some 
others in the publication of a paper, 
ealled Le Memorial. On the Gtli of Sep¬ 
tember, 1797, this paper,-^With nearly 
forty others,'was suppressed by the friends 
of Liberty in the National Convention ! 
all the proprietors, editors, and writers, 
were sentenced to be transported! and 
their property confiscated! M. De Fon¬ 
tanes escaped to England, where he met 
with M. De Chateaubriand, and formed 
a friendship with him, which was only 
dissolved by death. Both these illustri¬ 
ous men returned to France when Buo¬ 
naparte, raised to the Consulship, held 
out hopes that he would act the part of* 
Monk. They co operated with La 
Harpe and Ronald, in the Mercure de 
France. M- De Fontanes became suc¬ 
cessively Member .and President of the 
Corps Legislatif. fn 1808 he was named 
Grand Master of the University; and in 
1810,Senator. On the lstof April 1814, 
he spoke powerfully in favour of the re¬ 
storation of the Bourbons. He was a 
Member of the Committee appointed to 


draw up the Constitutional Charter, and 
was raised to the Peerage on the first es¬ 
tablishment of that body. M. De Fon¬ 
tanes, deceived like many other well-in¬ 
tentioned persons, supported the perni¬ 
cious Election Law of 181'*, on its first 
introduction by Decaze; but when he 
saw its fatal operation—when he saw re¬ 
bels, traitors, and even regicides brought 
into the Legislature hy it, he honour¬ 
ably confessed his error, and delivered an 
eloquent speech in favour of its repeal. 
Decaze, in the first instance, frustrated 
* this proposal by the monstrous sdfceme 
of creating, at a stroke, fifty new Peers, 
including the very individuals who had 
been struck out of the Peerage fur trea¬ 
son ! But the intrigues of old Madame 
Buonaparte's Secretary were finally dis¬ 
concerted, and the present Election Law 
was passed, which has hitherto saved 
France from another revolution. 


Lord Dunsany. 

Lately, at Brussels, the Right Hon. 
Edward Wadding Plunkett, Baron Dun- 
sanv, of Dunsany Castle, in the County 
of Meath, a title created 1438. He was 
born April 7, 177 3, married in October 
1803, Charlolte-Louisa, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of Nicholas late Lurd Cloncurry, by 
whom he had two sons and a daughter. 
He distinguished himself in the Guards 
during most of the late arduous contests); 
and was severely wounded in Egypt. 


Marquess or Londonderry. 

April 8. At Castle Stewart, in the 
County of Down, in his 83d year, Ro¬ 
bert, Marquess of Londonderry. lie was 
born Sept. 27 , 1739, returned to Par¬ 
liament for the County of Down, in 
17 ... ; sworn of the Privy Council 
and appointed a Trustee of the Liuen 
Board during the Administration of the 
Marquess of Lansdown ; advanced to 
the dignity of Baron of Londonderry in 
1789; of Viscount Castlereagh in 1793 j 
of Earl of Londonderry in 1796 ; and of 
Marquess-of Londonderry in 1815. llis 
Lordship was twice married; first, to 
Lady Sarah- Frances-Seymour Conway, 
daughter of the late Marquess of Hcrt- 
ford (and sister to the present) by whom 
he had issue, 1st. Alexander-Francis, 
who was born in 1767, and died young $ 
2d. Robert Viscount Castlereagh (now 
Marquess of Londonderry). His Lord¬ 
ship was secondly married to LadyFran- 
ces Pratt, daughter of the late Earl Cam¬ 
den, Lord Chancellor of England, and 
sister to the present Marquess Camden, 

by 
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by whom, he had issue CharleB-William, 
a Lieutenant-General, now Lord Stewart, 
Ambassador to the Court of Vienna ; 2d. 
Alexander-John, who was an Officer in 
the Navy, and fought at the Hattie of St. 
Vincent,since dead; 3d. Thomas-Henry, 
who served in the Army under the illus. 
trious Duke of Wellington, and died in 
Portugal; 4th. Frances-Ann; married to 
Lord Charles Fitzroy, son to the late 
Duke of Grafton, also dead ; 5th. Eliza¬ 
beth, who died unmarried; Gth. Caro¬ 
line. wife of Colonel Wood, son to Tho¬ 
mas Wood, esq. of Lyttleton, and M.P. 
for the County of Brecon ; 7tli. Georgi- 
ana, married to George Canning, esq. 
now Lord Garvagh, also dead; 8th. 
Selin, married to David Ker, esq. of t 
the County of Down, and M. P. for Ath- 
lone; ytb. Matilda, married to Edward 
Ward, esq. eldest son of the Right Hon. 
Robert Ward, of Bangor; lOtli. Emily, 
married to the l«fte John James, esq. 
son of Sir Walter Jame? James, bart. of 
Langley Hall, in Berkshire, Secretary of 
Embassy at the Court of the King of the 
Netherlands; and 11th. Octavia, mar¬ 
ried to the present Lord Ellenburough, 
also dead. 

In 1601 his Lordship was appointed 
Governor, and dittos Ilolnlorum of the 
County of Down, and of the County of 
Londonderry in 1803. He is succeeded 
in his title, and the principal part of his 
extensive estates in the Counties of 
Down, Derry, and Donegal, by Robert 
Viscount Castlereagh, now Marquess of 
Londonderry, his Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. By his death 
there is a vacancy in the Representation 
Of the County of Down, in the room of 
Lord Castlereagh, and also for a Repre- 
sentative Peer in the Impeiinl Parlia¬ 
ment. His Lordship was in the 83d 
year of his age. 

The family of the Marquess, which 
was originally Scotch (being a branch of 
the Leuox family), settled in Ireland in 
tiie reign of James the First, who grant¬ 
ed to his kinsman —- Stewart, Duke 

of Lenox, and his relations, that large 
tract of land in the County of Donegal 
lving between Lough Foyle and Lough 
Swilly (forfeited during his ceign, and 
that of ijueen Elizabeth), which 
erected into eight Manors, two of which 
he granted to the Duke of Lenox, and 
one, by the name of the manor of Stew¬ 
art’s Court, otherwise Ballylawn, toge¬ 
ther with the territori s and precincts of 
llallyveaglr, to John Stewart, esq. and 
his heir?, for 'fever ; which manor, topt- 
ther with the whole of the lands annexed 
to it, descended in regular lineal succes¬ 
sion to the late Marquess. On this Ma¬ 
nor the said John Stewart erected the 


Castle of Ballylawn, and settled it with 
Prdtefetaut inhabitants, whereby be be¬ 
came entitled to hold a Court Baron, to¬ 
gether with other ample privileges. The 
great-grandson of this John Stewart, 
and grandfather of the late Marquess, 
Colonel William Stewart, of Ballylawn 
Castle, raised a troop of Horse at his own 
expense, during the sipge of the City of 
Londonderry hv King James the Second, 
and was of essential service to the Pro¬ 
testants, by protecting those who were 
well affected to King William, and 
checking the depredfttions of King 
James’s army, whose supplies he com¬ 
pletely cut off on that 6ide, and consi¬ 
derably cramped the operations of the 
siege ; and we accordingly And, that in 
the Parliament held in Dublin by King 
James, he wp.s expressly attainted by > 
name, and his estates declared forfeited. 
Which estates, however, descended un¬ 
impaired to his son, Alexander Stewart 
(father of the late Marquess). Alexan¬ 
der Stewart, sou of the above William 
Stewart, (and a daughter of William 
Stewart, of Fort Stewart, esq.) was born 
in 1700, and succeeded to Isis father’s 
estate of Ballylawn. He served in Par¬ 
liament as Representative for the City 
of Londonderry; and in 1737 married 
his cousin, Mary Cowan, sister and heir¬ 
ess of Sir Robert Cowan, Governor of 
Bombay, and afterwards transferred liis 
residence to Mount Stewart, in the 
County of Down, where he bad pur¬ 
chased the Colville (formerly the Mount 
Alexander) estate. He died in 1781, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Robert, the late Marquess of London- 
’orry, the subject of this article. 


Mr. Hknuy Wilckens. 

March 1(L Jnhis 70th year, after a resi¬ 
dence of nearly 54 years at Liverpool, Mr. 
II. Wilckens, a native of,„Bremen, one 
of the Hansc Towns, celebrated for ages 
for their extended commerce and free and 
happy constitutions. His family ranked 
amongst the most respectable of that 
City, where hiB father and grandfather 
carried on th’e business of cotton print¬ 
ing on a large scale. After receiving his 
education at the Public Gymnasium at 
Bremen, be was s*nt, at the age of 16 , 
to be iudentu ;d with a merchant at Li¬ 
verpool, who subsequently, at the termi¬ 
nation of his apprenticeship, made him 
his partner, and he carried on for a num¬ 
ber of years a very extensive business in 
a variety of commercial branches; though 
through the vicissitudes of political 
events, fortune did not favour him. He 
had been, for upwards of 50 years, in die 
habit of devoting a large portion of bis 
nights to study, seldom retiring to rest 
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before 3 o'clock in the morning', and 
sometimes even later, though be uni¬ 
formly rose at the usual hour in*the 
morning; by which means be bad ac¬ 
quired a most extensive knowledge of 
books, aud was enabled to sift the sub¬ 
ject of his pursuit to the bottom. He 
was for a long time proprietor of a Salt- 
work in Cheshire, the vicinity of vvbi<h 
Salt-mines have aided so essentially the 
commerce of Liverpool; and, by Ins in¬ 
defatigable attention to the general piin- 
ciples of what^concerned that trade, con¬ 
tributed to extend and bring it to the 
greatest perfection, both in reference to 
public advantage and private emolument. 

There are hardly any branches of com¬ 
merce, excepting the African tradp, 
wherein he has not had spine concern. 

‘ For the interests of the Liverpool Pa¬ 
rish, the Docks, the Dispensary, the 
Liverpool Library, and other public in¬ 
stitutions, so highly ci editable to that 
town, he was an indefatigable fellow-la¬ 
bourer ; was twice examined as evidence 
before the Commons on the Dock Bill, 
and published several pamphlets on 
that concern, and relating to the bait 
trade, &c. 

Owing to his extensive reading and 
wonderful memory,there were lew books 
he was unacquainted with, and few sub¬ 
jects whereon be could not converse with 
facility, aud by which his bearers did not 
feel instructed. Few nun in private life, 
with disinterested advice, and, as far as 
limited means permitted, in charities, 
rendered more serious services to his fel¬ 
low men, than the subject of this me¬ 
moir. He was a mao exemplary in re¬ 
ligious principles, strict moral conduct, 
and unshaken friendship ; his eoim ra¬ 
tion abounded with information and 
amusement, and many voll lament his 
loss. 


Col. Evan Jones. 

March 25. At Rose I lilt, near Wrex¬ 
ham, Evan Jones, E-q. of Ge lie wig, Car¬ 
narvonshire. Mr. Junes was born in 
June, 1771, and entered fhe army as En¬ 
sign in 1791. In 1793 be embarked with 
liis regiment, the 23d or Welsh Find 
leers, from Cork, for the West Indies, 
under Sir Charles Grey, and lauded at 
Martinique, lie served at the reduction 
of Pigeon Isle, Fort Royal, St. Pierre, 
Fort Bourbon, and other French posses¬ 
sions in that island. lie was present 
also at the taking of Guadahmpe and 
other French Islands in the Caribbean 
Sea, with many of their possessions in St. 
Domingo. He was nearly earned off in 
that climate by the yellow fever; but a 
negro woman, his nurse, wrapped him in 
a sheet or blanket strongly impregnated 
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with vinegar, which arrested the rage of 
that dreadful malady. He, with his gal¬ 
lant regiment, greatly distinguished 
themselves at the Helder, in 1799, and 
in the subsequent battles in Holland, 
under that veteran and > gallant General 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie. ‘ He served also 
under the san^Getieral in Egypt. At 
the memorable battle on the heights of 
Nicopolis, near Alexandria, on the 21st 
of March 1301, when the brave Aber¬ 
crombie (ell, the 53th, 42d, and 23d re¬ 
giments charged with the bayonet the 
Invinciblcs o! France, as they had been 
hitherto called, took their standard, and 
drove ihem off the field ; the 23d and 
40tli regiments forming the advance of 
* the Ur.tish Army in dislodging the ene¬ 
my from the sand lulls, on which they 
were stationed. Col. Jones (for he rose 
to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel) and 
the $3d, were employed in other expedi¬ 
tions of itiferiowuoie till 1807, when they 
were attached to that under LordCatlt- 
cart against Copenhagen. In 1603 be 
married Asnia-Maria-Kcnyon, daughter 
of Roger Kenyon, Esq. of Cefu, near 
Wrexham, brother ol the eminent Lord 
Chief Justice Kenyon, ami unde to that 
excellent nobleman, who now bears that 
name and title, lie then quitted the 
army, and retired to his maternal pro¬ 
perty in Carnarvonshire, where he 
amused himself with agricultural pur¬ 
suits, enjoying otium cum dignitatc. In 
hi, domestic relations. Col. Jones was 
not only unimpeachable, but most exem¬ 
plary, fulfilling the several duties of son, 
husband, friend, and master, with that 
affection and netitude inseparable from 
a eh trader of lus ni.ijnjaiiiniity. He was 
a sinccrt Christian, stud therefore anxious 
to discharge every duty towards God and 
man. Though temperate, he was very 
cheerful and fond of society. “ Colonel 
.limes, with 'he gallant 23d," was a 
standing toast in every convivial meet¬ 
ing in his part of the Principality' j and 
it was at some such meeting that an Of- 
"ficer of very high rank sa’d, “ I drink 
Col. Jones with infinite satisfaction, for 
a braver soldier never trod the field of 
battle.” And a most respectable Magis¬ 
trate, who lived nearest to him in the 
Country, a Colonel also in the service, 
observed of him to me, after his decease, 
“ When living 1 loved my neighbour as 
.myself, no man deserved the esteem and 
.respect of his friends more than Evan 
Jones, of Gellewig. He was an upright, 
honourable, honest man, and he, Tike 
his late commander, poor Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, is embalmed in the me¬ 
mory of his countrymen.”—-Emphatic 
words, and full «.f meaning.—Although I 
was not in the habit of meeliug him 
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above five or six times in the year, yet I 
knew him well, and had the mast sincere 
respect and esteem for his character as a 
friend and as a man. He has left no fa¬ 
mily, except an amiable widow and a 
mother, with many a feeling friend, to 
deplore his departure from among them. 
His saltern accumuleH&<donis 1 etj'ungar 
inani 

Munere —— ■ ■■ 

Such artiest, meed who would not fain 
indite. 

To greet his spirit in the realms of light? 
Caernarvonshire. P. W. 


Captain William Robert Broughton. 

March 12. Died at Florence, Captain 
William -Robert Broughton, of the Royal 
Navy, C. B. and Colonel of Marines. 
This distinguished Officer deserves a 
memorial of his public virtues, and a 
tribute of respect*due to his private 
worth. As a circumnavigator, his merits 
will be long known as the companion of 
Vancouver, and the competitor of La 
Perouse, in the same line of discovery. 
As a skilful Commodore, his services will 
be long remembered, in conducting the 
numerous armament destined for the 
conquest of Java safety through a diffi¬ 
cult navigation, and by his co-operation 
with Sir Samuel Auchmuty, the Military 
Commander, in ultimately reducing that 
invaluable settlement under the domi¬ 
nion of Great Britain. For this eminent 
service he expressly, and by name, re¬ 
ceived the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament; and, as an excitement for 
Naval Officers to follow the same active 
career, it may be proper to enumerate 
some of the mor£, leading proofs of his 
enterprize and perseverance in his pro¬ 
fession. Captain Broughton, when a 
midshipman, and very young, was one 
of the earliest prisoners in the American 
war, being made so in the year 1774, in 
endeavouring, with a part of the crew of 
the ship to which he belonged, to cut 
out an enemy’s vessel in Boston 11 ar¬ 
bour. The late Admiral Thoruborough, 
then a Lieutenant, directed this unsuc¬ 
cessful attack, and the present Admiral 
Knight was a fellow prisoner ou the 
occasion. After bis release, he conti-s 
nued to be actively employed on the 
American coasts; which service was 
a kirtd of school to,- instruct him in 
his duties, and to give him experience. 
In 1778 be went to the Bast Indies r and 
was ill th&rfljumy memorable engage¬ 
ments thaf^pk place between the fleets 
of Admicaliror Edward Hughes and Suf- 
frein, andT&early lost bis life in the 
storming, of Fort Ostenbtrg, where a 
musket-ball passed through his bat. 
On the day of the capture he was made 


a lieutenant on-board the Jlurford, of 70 
guns, commanded by the late Admiral 
Rainier. Few occurences of note till 
the year 1790 marked Captain Brough¬ 
ton’s naval life, when he was considered 
by the Admiralty as a proper person to 
accompany Captain Vancouver on his 
voyage of discovery, and to command 
the Chatham brig under his orders. In 
that voyage he surveyed the Columbia 
river, and marked the latitude and 
longitude of many till then undiscovered 
Islands, when the Chatham was sepa¬ 
rated for some time from the Discoveiy. 

A journey which he made, by the de¬ 
sire of Captain Vancouver, across the 
Continents of New and Old Spain, from 
‘ Bias, in California, to England, 
opened new sources of enquiry, and gra¬ 
tified his curiosity, particularly In New 
Spain, which had long been considered 
almost as a terra incognita to the En¬ 
glish, through the jealousy of the Spa¬ 
niards. The object of his journey was to 
give intelligence to both Courts respect¬ 
ing the differences relating to Nootka 
Sound, and on his arrival in England, he 
was not only made a Commander, but 
also appointed to His Majesty’s Sloop 
Providence, destined to take possession 
of Nootka Sound from the Spaniards, 
should Capt. Vancouver have left that 
station. On reaching that settlement 
he found it in possession of the English, 
and Capt. Vancouver gone ; and now 
having to determine what method he 
should pursue for best advancing mari¬ 
time discovery, in the words of the pre¬ 
face to his Voyage of Discovery, pub¬ 
lished in 1804, he resolved to survey the 
Coast of Asia from 35 to 52 North lati¬ 
tude. Without the knowledge of Capt. 
Broughton, the French Commander La 
Perouse had followed the same line of 
diacovery, but the ascertaining that the 
great Gulph of Tartary had no channel, 
the Surveys of the North, South, and 
Bast Coasts of Japan, the Loochoo Is¬ 
lands, (since visited by Captain Max¬ 
well and Captain Hall), together with 
the Coasts of Asia, were entirely owing 
to Captain Broughton’s perseverance, 
and he well deserved the encomium 
paid to his enterprizi'ng spirit In No. 
XL1. of the Quarterly Review, Art. 
fl. where the Reviewer Bays, u La Pe¬ 
rouse reasoned Sayhalieu into an Island, 
which Captain Broughton afterwards as¬ 
certained to be a ptrtff the Continent 
of Tartary.” And further on the same 
W riter says, “ Vancouver, Flinders, and 
Broughton, encountered innumerable 
dangers, but, great as they were, they 
did not prevent them from effectually 
performing the business they were sent 
upon. 


Reputation 
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Reputation and risk are almost inse¬ 
parable in the life of a Naval Officer; at 
least, the former is rarely acquired with¬ 
out a great portion of the latter. Cap¬ 
tain Broughton waa promoted to the 
rank of Post Captain January 21, 1797, 
as a reward for bis arduous voyages of 
discovery. 

Capt. Broughton, for various periods of 
time, commanded the Batavierof 54 guus, 
the Penelope frigate of 36, the Illustrious 
of 74, the Royal Sovereign, a first-rate, 
and, ullimately.tUe Spenser of 74, a guard- 
ship at Plymouth. In the Penelope he 
was engaged with the French flotilla as 
one of the squadron commanded by Com. 
Sir S. Smith, between Ostend and Dun¬ 
kirk, and lost a few of his men in killed 
and wounded. In the Illustrious he was 
in an engagement in the Casque Roads, 
and gave evidence also in the trial of Lord 
Gambier; and in the same ship was one of 
the squadron at the taking of the Isle of 
France. But, perhaps, the chief merit 
of Captain Broughton’s professional ca¬ 
reer was his skill in conducting the naval 
part of the armament against the island 
of Java. In this command, as Commo¬ 
dore, lie deservedly acquired honour and 
profit; and though his interest was not 
sufficient to procure hint the distinction of 
a Knight Commander, but only that of a 
Companion of the Bath, whilst mauy of 
hia juniors in the service, and even under 
his command, were inserted in the first 
class ; yet lie had the consolation of know¬ 
ing, that though be could not wear such an 
honorary badge, yet in the opinion of his 
cunle.inpoiaries in the service, he deserved 
it.—Captain Broughton was the second 
senior Post Captain on the list, and one of 
the Colonels of Mamies. 

He married the youngest daughter of 
bU ielation, the late Rev. Sir Thomas 
Broughtou, hart, of Doddmgton-hall, Cht- 
shire; and has left tier ,a widow, with a 
son and three daughters to bewail his un¬ 
timely lo.ss ; for he expired in a few mi¬ 
nutes from a sudden attack of that almost 
incurable disorder the angina pectoris, 
which had long hovered about him, but 
was not considered immediately danger¬ 
ous. In filial duties and affection he was 
pre-eminent; as a brother, his loss will 
ever be lamented by bis relations; and as 
a friend and acquaintance, it will long be 
felt by a numerous circle, who were de¬ 
lighted with the excellence of his heart, 
and his pleasing and amiable manners. 

His remains were interred in the Eng¬ 
lish burial-ground aTOeghorn, attended by 
the factory to the grave. The Rev.Dr.Trevor 
preached an impressive sermon on his de¬ 
cease, at Florence, and every respect and 
attention were paid by the English resi¬ 
dents in the city to his disconsolate family. 

Gent. Mas. jfpril, 1821. 

12 


Captain Broughton hot a few.months 
outlived his venerable father, whodied at 
a very advanced age at Charlton Kings- 
near Cheltenham, upon whose tomb is 
placed the following Epitaph, written by 
one of bis surviving sons, the Rev. Brian 
Broughton, Hector of Long Ditton, Surrey: 

“ Hie jaceat Reliquiee Caroli Brough¬ 
ton, arm’, qui obiit vicesimo septimo die 
rnensis Augnsti, anno letati* suae 80, anno 
Domini 1820. Ah patroni uptime et di- 
lectissime ! Te vivente, nemo unquam fuit 
amabilior, Te moriente, nemo magis de- 
flendus est. Vale. * “ At viniet felicius 
tevutn quando iterum, simus inode digni,’* 
congrediamur : hoc monumentiim memo- 
ri» turn sacrum liiii tui et fibre logentes 
•grato animo et debito amore posuerunt. 


DEATHS. 

June 5, AT St. Helena, Anne, wife of the 

182f). Rev. Jamts Chater, one of the 

Missionaries in tbe island of Ceylon, and 
niece to the late Rev. John Thomas, 
founder of the Baptist Mission to tbe East. 
Her attention having been directed early 
in life to tbe religious state of the Heathen 
woild by the preaching of her uncle, she 
married in 1806, with the design of 
becoming personally useful to that Mis¬ 
sion. But a fast increasing family, 
together with a climate destructive to her 
health and constitution, caused her some 
disappointment, as it regarded the pri¬ 
mary object of her voluntary exile, in 
1315 she suffered the loss of her two eld¬ 
est sons, on their passage to this country 
for education, in the Arniston trans¬ 
port, which was wrecked off the coast of 
Africa, and in which perished Lord and 
Lady Molesworth, who had taken the 
children under their pioteflioo during the 
passage. From that period Mrs. Chafer’s 
health became so much impaired as to 
destroy her public usefulness, and oblige 
her to relinquish a school which she bad, 
till then, conducted in Colombo, for the 
benefit of the Missionary Funds. — In 
Match last, having already borne ten 
children in India, and her physician re¬ 
commending her return for one year to 
her native land, assuriug her at tbe same 
time that the voyage would promote her 
restoration to health, she embarked with 
her seven remaining children, leaving her 
husband at Colombo, on account of his 
Missionary engagements. On their ar¬ 
rival off St. Helena, being again in a state 
of pregnancy, and suffering such extreme 
debility as to make it apparently neces¬ 
sary to the preservation of her life that she 
should land, and await there her delivery, " 

* Tbe words with inverted commas are 
borrowed from Bishop Lowtb’s celebrated 
epitaph on his daughter. 


she 
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She did go, retainlnglier two yoallge^t chil- 
^n, iiifinti of one and'fhree yritri, With 
“ 'bit { while ner five Older onde Weie Sepa- 
'rtttd from her* to proceed. Under the care 
-Of'the captain, to England.—The Forbes 
'felled on Sunday, the V4lh May, and 
poor Mra. (jhater was taken ill 00 'the 
ttis&j following, and, after a tedibos and 
difficult labour, give bifth to t*ftt«, girl*. 
—She died June 5th, leaving behind her 
four helpless children, viz. the twin*, and 
the two olhera who landed with her from 
the‘Forbes. 

Jupe J6. ‘At Tanjore, in the Ea«t In¬ 
dies, Hilts Gordon, esq. surgeon on the 
'Madras Establishment. 

Juty 3. At Calcutta, John Tosh, esq. 
of the East* India service. 

Auguft 4. At Canton, Robert Taylor, 
esq. formerly in the India service, and 
lately of Stfadknorr-house, South Wales. 

Sept. 30. At'MbOw, in the East Indies, 
'-aged '89, -Lieut. Keiinfth Cruikshank, of 
the Bengal Horse Artillery. 

Oct. 10. At Calcutta, Capt. Thomas 
Dormer, of the Hon. East fadia Company’s 
dxtra ship Coldstream. 

Nov. 17. At'his Station, on the souih 
‘bank Of the Herhudda, ales. Dick Lind¬ 
sey, esq. in the Civil Service of the Hon. 
Balt India Company, second son of the 
Hba. "Robert Lindsay, of Balcarres in 
lttfeshire, 

Nov. ... At China, the Hon. Valen¬ 
tine Gardner, Captain of his Majesty’s 
ship Dauntless. 

Dec. 87. At Grenada, in the West 
Indies, William, son of James Rankin, 
esq. late of Mill Hill, Hendon, Middlesex. 

1881. Feb. 3. At the village of Tschets- 
Cbelink, in the government of Podolsk, 
the aged Field-Marshal Count Oudoowiuh, 
Vbo has long since retired from active ser¬ 
vice, and lived on his estates. 

Feb. Jfi. At Brussels, in a (it of apo- 
plety, 'Edmund Fleming Akers, esq. of 
Berrymead-priory, Acton, Middlesex. 

Feb. 11. Suddenly, at St. Petersburg, 
aged 76, Admiral Sir George Tate, Knight 
,0f St, Valdcmar, and Senator, fie was a 
native of England, and had spent the last 
A3 rears of tus life in tho Imperial 
service. 

At Willie cottage, ivkar Cuckfield, Sus¬ 
sex, In hfs 69tli year, William Sklath, 
asq. iWmerfy of Newport and Cowes, iq 
the Isle,of Wight. 

Feb. 83. Aged 33, Jane,“Wife of Joshua 
Ryle, «ai of Croydon. 

’IM, Aged 98, Fmtny, wife of the 

Itov. laKHft Crisp, efBrfstel. 

, JUgSI► Id YetVplace, City-read, aged 
69,‘@Sfl*jMftJa6ob whslfn, late of 

Id "ttarfey-pV»ce, ig£d 8t .Thomas Mar¬ 
tin, esq. ' 

•Birth, wife of Mr. John Kynaston, jun. 


of 'Milk-street, and eldest daughter of 
John Shuttlewortb, esq. of Aldborougb- 
tfall, Ilford, Esefex. Abo, oir the same 
dsy, Sarah-Frances, youngest daughter of 
'Che abore,"Hged 14 months. 

Klitta, wile df the Rev. W. J. Vickery, 
of DeSn’street, Soho, Curate of Cbvent 
Garden. 

March 4. In Lime-stfbkt, Fenehurch- 
street, aged 81, Nathaniel Andrews, esq. 
upwards of fifty years Vestry Clerk of the 
parish of St. Dioms Backchttrch. 

Match 10. At 1 Rome, in his 30th year, 
■Wm. Pcndrell Waddington, esq. ion of 
the late W. Waddington, asq. of Bronop- 
ton, Middlesex. 

March 1 T. At Hounslow, in his 88th 
,year, Robert Seaman, esq, 

March IS. At Stockholm, Baron Nieldo 
Edelcrantz, 'President of the Board of 
Trade.—He was born in Finland, a coun - 
try which haa furnished Sweden with many 
statesmen, soldiers, and literati. He took 
his degree at Abo; but soon came to 
Stockholm, where he was distinguished 
by Gultsvus III. He exerted himself 
with zeal to introduce numerous im¬ 
provements in the arts, manufactures, 
mechanics, political economy, &c. and 
succeeded in many things; but bis en¬ 
larged and liberal views were far from 
being duly appreciated m general, and 
made him many enemies. 

In Burton crescent, aged 55, Mrs. 
Clifton. 

March 16. In his 27th year, after a few 
days’ illness, at the Lodge, Weston-m- 
Gordano, Somersetshire, the Rev. EdWaiJ 
Newcome, A. B of Jesus College, Cam¬ 
bridge, son of the late Dr. Newcome, 
Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of all 
Iieland. The early and unexpected »e- 
moval of this excellent young man is a 
subject of deep regret to all who had the 
happiness of knowing him. In duty and 
affection as a son, in siuMtrity and kind¬ 
ness as a friend, in'seal and fidelny as a 
pallor, his conduct was most exemplary. 
If length of fife is to be estimated by 
number of day a alone, bis departure may 
be called premature; if by tbe number 
of virtues Which have adorned it, he was 
ripe for immortality. 

March 17. At Farnham, Surrey, aged 
90, -Mrs. MagdaleneSllzabeih Fargue, 
daughter of *he late John Wilson, esq. of 
Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, 

March i8. At ’Richmond, in 8urrey, 
aged 17, Wttfiare, ton of the late William 
Walker, esq. of Hlfop. 

In bis AStb y*«vMr.‘WilSam Rogers, 
Of Oxford-street. 

- In the Orange read, Bermondsey, aged 
SO, 'Mr. Thom a* Hutchinion, df North 
Shields. * ’ 

At Eynsfotd,'Kedt; “in his A9ih year, 
Mr, John Fellow*. 

, March 
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Match, 19, At Oiptw, the. mltct of 
tltttaa Bor. William Kingsbury. 

Mw, W. Malton, inKeppel itru^Xai* 

call-square. 

Elizabeth, wife of Mr, Henry Bennett, 
surgeon, of Fulbam. 

March ISO. In Prospect-plopc, Cam- 
den-place, Bath, in her 80tb year, M«* 
J. M. Twysdew. 

At Palmoutb, aged 21, on bis way to 
Madeira, Thomas. Yeo ward, esq. of Lon¬ 
don, late of Cased*- 

Attbe manse oOlbynie, Aberdeenshire, 
ml his 20th. year, James, soq of the Rev. 
James Milne. 

At Moor-cottage, Handsworth, Stsf 
fordshire, Cliffbrdia-Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 
J. H. Schneider, sister to the late Gen Sir 
William Congreve. 

At Torbreck, N. B, Alex, Fraser, esq. 
of rorbreck. , 

la his 78th year, Thomas Rogers, esq. 
of Southgate, Middlesex. 

March 21. ,1a. his house tu Portmau- 
place, in his 64th year, Michael Bryan, 
esq. author of “ the Biographical and 
Critical Dictionary of Painters and En¬ 
gravers." The extent of his knowledge, 
the fervour of his enthusiasm, and (he 
correctness of bis taste in every particular 
of fine art, has raised his name deservedly 
high as an accomplished connoisseur, 
and from the period when he had the ho¬ 
nour of being selected to introduce to the 
Butish public the celebrated Oi leans Col¬ 
lection, it bis perhaps never fallen to the 
lot of any individual to s way for so many 
years the higher branches of pictorial art 
by his influential opinions. 

At Laktnham, near Noiwich, in her 
70th year, harsh, wife of Thomas Bignold, 
esq. of 38, Bridge-street, Biaikfiur-. 

barah, relict of the late N.cbolas de St. 
Croix, esq. of Upper Homerton. 

March 22. At Paris, where he had 
been residugt for the last two years, of an 
inflammation on the lungw, aged 4b, H. H. 
W. Stephens, esq.late of Cliaveu age-home, 
in the county of Gloucester. 

After an illness of 48 bouts, m her 22d 
year, Anne, wife of Mr. John Matthews, 
and eldest daughter of Mr. John Milieu, 
of Gravesend, Kent. 

At Pans, after an illness of only three 
days, in hta 31st year, Mr. Charles Per- 
cival, youngest son of Richard Pereira), 
esq. of Lombard-street. , * 

March 23. Aged 87, Elizabeth, relict 
of the late Thomas Tyndalc, esq. of North 
Cerney, Gloucestershire. 

AffCt t*(OBoi|flnllne§s, m bis 71st year, 
George Wiltshire, esq, of Clapbqm Com¬ 
mon, Jntg,qf the King’s Head Tavern in 
the Poultry, H» took tea, and afterwards, 
as was customary with him, a short sleep. 
Go awaking, ha complamad qf indisposi¬ 


tion, ordered big bed ta bt tliUlMi o»d 
ratfred to rpst; be got iiit# W 
any assistance, juyt laid, *nd. <*- 
pired immediately. ftl/- W. VHP> >4 *1*4“ 
Who enjoyed a good oUte Of health. 

At Putney, the relict of the Rev^ John 
Bradoo, of Alton Baron*. WiltSj and 
tale Reelpr of Abbotatohe, Dorsetshire, 

At Holkbam. the relict of SjUjO* 9?JU»k~ 
wzl|, esq. of Ampney-park, Gloucester¬ 
shire, sister of the tsjq Lord Sherborne 
aud of Mr. Coke. 

March 26. Ajt Mer«lh«m house, Sur¬ 
rey, the Right Hon, Lpdy Anne Simpson, 
lehct of John Simpson, esq. of Bradley- 
hall, Durham. 

At Reading, aged 66. James Bailey, 
esq. late Collector of bit hdqjesty’i Excise 
at Bristol. 

March 27. Mary, wife Of Copt Wil¬ 
liam M'Kissock, of the Commercial-road. 

At ShacktewpH, iujier 26th year, Jane, 
daughter of thqlate Mr. Archibald Men- 
zies, of Edinburgh. 

At her brother’s, at Peckham, inbei 
74lh year, Mrs. Elizabeth Beatson. 

March 28. In A^dersgate-street, aged 
71, Sarah, wife of Thomas Sparks, esq. 

At Newington-place, Bennington, M r > 
Christian Spirit Mathews, of Nest-*quore, 
Minoi ics. 

At Mr, Dobson’s, in the Strand, ip his 
54tb year, John Peacock, esq. late of 
Marchmont-street, Burton-crescent. 

Catherine-Elizabeth, daughter of Fran¬ 
cis Bedlngfield, esq. of Kirklmgton Hall, 
Cumberland. 

At Plaistow, in Essex, Catherine, wife 
of Samuel West, late of Billiter-sqAarg, 

March 29. At BaUVpond, in, his 78th 
year, Peter Forrester, esq. Throughput a 
mercantile career of nearly 60 years, ho 
had experienced almost every vicissitude; 
his spirit alone remaining equal and unal¬ 
tered. He retained every faculty of bis 
vigorous mind to the last moment of 
his existence, dying as he had lived—in 
the firm hope of a bright futurity. 

At Eyeter, Major George Foljqmhc, of 
the 8th foot. 

Aged 52, Mr. J. Pttfield, of Queen- 
street, Cbeapside. 

In the 83d year of bis age, the Rev, 
Frederick Dodswortb, D. D. Seqtor Canon 
of Windsor, rectos of Speoiltbornc, and 
Perpetual Curate of Cleasby, Yorkshire. 

At her house, in Wiippolc-Street, Mary, 
the wife of Dr. George Heath, Canon of 
Wiudsor. 

At pans, Jphn Rajqsay Culhbwt, esq. 
of Grptvenqjr-squat $.—Mr. Culhbert hgd 
been apparently quite well during the day; 
hut wqasaigp^ early Jo the night »“ 
apopiecim attack which yroms fflirt. not- 
WHbstaadmg the efforts of Rip g^djoat as¬ 
sistants who were called in. 

41 
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At Liston Grore, aged 13, Mrs. Eleanor 
Hunter, formerly of Farningham and Sea), 
Kent, daughter William Hunter, gent, 
of Chollerton, Northumberland* 

At Fulham, Plnahe, relict of the late 
Richard Macpheadris, esq. 

Dr. Parry, late surgeon of the Hosan¬ 
nah frigate, one of the ships which con¬ 
veyed Buonaparte to St. Helena .-—He was 
unfortunately killed by a fall from his 
horse, near Carmarthen. 

At Wheat Hill, near Derby, Richard, 
brother of Sir Hugh Bateman, bart.; he 
had formerly been Called to the Bar at Lin* 
coin’s Inn, and since then had beeD High 
Sheriff of Derbyshire. 

March SO. At Brighton, Caroline, wife 
of Henry Thompson, esq. late of Oporto. 

In Lower Deptford-road, aged 47, Mr. 
David Barber, of Wood-street, Cheapside. 

In Lower Thornhaugh-atreet, Wm. Al¬ 
fred Gould, esq. latoof the Ordnance office. 

March 31. At hit house in Pall mall, 
in the fi2d year of his age, Sir T. C. Bun- 
bury, baronet. Sir Charles was for 45 
years one of the representatives in Parlia¬ 
ment for the county of Suffolk, and only 
declined a continuation of that honour in 
181JL—’Sir Charles was, at one period, the 
most fortunate speculator on the turf, par¬ 
ticularly at Newmarket; and at his death 
possessed the finest bred stud in the king¬ 
dom, the whole of which will now probably 
be brought to the hammer. It is remark¬ 
able^ that the worthy baronet never was 
known to wear gloves ; and although be 
was a constant pedestrian, when in town, 
in all weathers, he never was seen on the 
pad without extremely “ clean hands.” 

Mrs. Elliston, the wife of Mr. Elliston, 
the lessee of Drury-iane theatre, Bt her re¬ 
sidence in Stratford-place. This amiable 
woman was in the gallery at the Free, 
masons* Tavern on Friday, in good health, 
on occasion of the annual dinner given in 
aid of the Theatrical Fund ; and had not 
retired to bed long, when she was attacked 
by an hysteric affection, to which, during 
two years, she bad been subject, and in 
ten minutes she was no more. Mrs. El¬ 
liston waa one of the celebrated Misses 
Fleming, of Bath, and was well known in 
the most respectable circles in London, 
Bath, Leamington, and elsewhere; and 
known only to-be admired and belovUU. 
She wm not more remarkable for her per¬ 
sonal accomplishments than for the rare 
and exemplary excellence of her private 
character. Her age was 46. She had 
been married to Mr.' Elliaiou-four-and- 
twealy pMjti and had-borne him ten chil- 
dren,ifMjpw which are living. ' * 

Frwisffc, sister of John Newdigate Led¬ 
ford, esq. D. C. L; of Ausley-halt.c. Warw. 

At Summerville, near Cashel, Dr. Pa- 
trickEverard, Roman Catholic'Archbishop 
of Cashel. 


Lately . In Lower Tbomhaqgh-street, 
Bedford-square, Thoa. Cuiac, esq. 

At Ranhy-hall, General Crawford. The 
Dowager Duchess of Newcastle, by this 
death again becomes a widow. 

In Somerset-street, Portman-square, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Harman, after a service of 
above 40 years in one family. 

In the Fleet Prison, Hannah Barber, 
aged 85, who bad been in confinement 32 
years for a contempt of the Court of Chan¬ 
cery ; during which time she has never 
passed the gates. 

Bedfordshire— At Eversbolt, aged 54, 
Mr. James Potts, well known for his skill 
in agriculture, and for having received se¬ 
veral prizes for ploughing at Bedford .and 
Woburn. 

Cornwall —A j. Week St. Mary, the Rev. 
Edward Baynes', M. A. rector of that pa¬ 
rish, and formerly Fellow of Siduey Sussex 
College, Cambridge. 

Hampshire —At Bearbridge Farm, near 
Winchester, in his 80th year, Mr. Knight, 
a very eccentric character. He had not 
been at church for many years, his house 
having been formerly robbed whilst he at¬ 
tended Divine Service : he kept no chair 
in his house ; his only seat was a sack of 
corn, whioh was also his pillow ; he always 
got his corn in on sledges made of hoards 
nailed together ; he never baked loaves of 
bread, but had his com ground one way, 
which he made into cakes. His house ap¬ 
peared as if never cleansed. He has left 
the whole of his property to a niece, who 
lived with him from a child, and was ac¬ 
customed to bis habits. 

Kent —At Bromley, iu his 64th year, the 
Rev. William Girdlestone, rector of Kel- 
lmg cum Salthouse, Noifolk. 

Norfolk —At Lynn, W. S. Chatierley, 
the comedian, late of the Bath Tluatre 
and the English Opera-house. His health 
had long been in a declining state, lie 
was formerly a celebrated performer of 
juvenile characters at Drury-lanc. 

Northamptonshhe —From the bursting of 
a blood-vessel, the Rev. William Statman, 
son of the Rev. Wm. Slalmau, rector of 
Stoke firuernej near Toweester, and Fel¬ 
low of Brazenose College, Oxford. 

Sussex —At Chichester, aged 78, the 
Rev. J. B. Carpenter, rector of EBted, 
Sussex, and principal surrogate to the 
JBishop of Chi* ’.tester. 

[Fills —Mrs. Mann, wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Mano, of Shipley, near Bradford; who 
was performing divine service when be waa 
summoned to attend Mrs.., Mann, who 
breathed her last a few minutes after lie 
reached home.- 

At Chippenham, in her 84th year, Mrs. 
Mary Woodman, widow. She attained her 
very advanced period of life with very 
little-indifposition, and enjoyed the dear¬ 
est faculties of mind, and very little weak- 
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new of body until a few bourn of her de¬ 
cease. Her retired habits allowed her to 
indulge much of her time id serious reflec¬ 
tion and study, and in preparing herself 
for the calm state of mini! with Which she 
closed a long course of duty. Her affec¬ 
tionate disposition restricted her own ex¬ 
penditure, that she mightjthe better pro¬ 
mote the comfort and advancement of her 
grandchildren, to whom she bequeathed 
the fortune which she had acquired. 

At Sheraton, aged 103, Jacob Taylor. 
He was a native of Caine, and in early life 
was employed as a drover to Smithfield 
market; he had laboured under no bodily 
infirmity, except a defect in bis eyesight, 
till the day preceding his death ; having, 
during the last year, frequently journeyed* 
J 0 miles to procure liine, &£. which he af¬ 
terwards disposed of in the neighbourhood 
where he resided. 

Yorkshire— At Whitby, Thomas Bate- 
mao, M. D. of London, author of “ A 
Practical Synopsis of Cutaneous Diseases,'* 
Bvo. 1813. He was the pupil and friend 
of the celebrated Dr. Wilian. 

Wales.* —At Maes y Gioes, near Ban¬ 
gor, the Rev. John, Roberts, M. A. rector 
of Llaullechyd, in that diocese, and rector 
of Kiddiugton, in the diocese of Oxford. 

Ireland.— At her house in College- 
Green, aged 82, Mrs. Eliza Tyler, the last 
representative of that very ancient family, 
the Tylers of Herefordshire, and aunt to 
Mr. Southey, the Poet Laureate. This lady, 
in her youth, was one of the most distin¬ 
guished beauties of her time, both at the 
Courts of St. James’s and Lisbon, the 
reigning toast at Bath, and the ebarm of 
the assembly-rooms there, when Beau 
Nash was master of the ceremonies. 

At Longfield, aged 83, Isaiah Nevin, esq. 
one of the keenest spoitsmen and best 
shots in Ireland. Until within the last 
two years of his active life, he spiritedly 
continued the use of his gun. 

Abroad.— At Calais, the Hon. Lieut.- 
Coi. Irby, son of Lord Boston, late of the 
Life Guards, 

At Hanover, A. Herschell, esq. well 
known in the musical world s^s a profound 
and elegant musician, and brother to Sir 
W. Herschell, the celebrated astronomer. 

Suddenly, at sea, Capt. Green, Com¬ 
mander of his Majesty’s Revenue Cuiter 
Antelope, stationed at the port of Swau- , 
sea. 

April 1-. In Wardrobe-place, Doctor’s 
Commons, in his 80th year, much Te- 
spected and lamented, William Box, esq. 
Deputy of the Ward of Castle Bayuaid ; 
which Ward he had represented in the 
Court of Common Council of this city for 
44 successive years. He rct-tined the full 
possession of bis faculties to the latest 
moment of his long Hfe; nearly sixty 
year* of which bad been passed iu the 


active exercise of the talents which it 
pleased Providence to entrust to him, in 
promoting the welfare and happiness of bis 
family and fellow-citizens. 

At Brighton, Sir Charles Edmonstone, 
of Dunheath, Bart. M. P. for the county 
of Stirling. 

In York-place, Portman-square, aged 
13, Charles-William, eldest son of the Hon. 
Wm. Beresford, and grandson to the Eafl 
of Taukerville. 

At Clifton, Augusta-Charlotte, dau. of 
John Pretiejqhn, esq. of Mgrehatch, Berks. 

AtTwyfurd Bridge-house, aged21, Mrs. 
J. Forster. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 58, George 
Western, esq. of the General Post office. 

April 2. Dr. Gregory, Professor of.Me¬ 
dicine in the University of Edinburgh; of 
whom an account in our next. 

In Great Cumberland.street,in her 13th 
year, Mary-Annc Bentley. 

Aged 60, Mr. # S. Highlcy, of Fleet- 
street, bookseller. 

In St. James’s-street, Mrs. Lock. 

At F.liham-house, Kent, the widow of the 
late Raivson Amiable, esq. 

The Right lion. Lady Elizabeth, wife 
of Gore Townsend, esq. of Honington-hall, 
Warwickshire. 

At Apsley’s-town, Lingfield, Surrey, in 
his 63d year, Robt. Rostock, esq. 

At Sidmouth, aged 72, the Rev. William 
Jenkins. 

April 3. In Marchmont-street, Eliza¬ 
beth, wife of John Fraser, esq. 

At Twickenham, the relict of the late Sir 
Juhn Taylor, hart. 

In his 44th year, Mr. Andrew Cuthell, 
of Middle-row, Holborn, bookseller. 

April 4. In Greenwich Hospital, of 
which he was Governor, /ffltniral Sir John 
Coipoys.—Sir John stood third on the list 
of Admirals of the Red. 

In New-road, St. George’s in the East, 
aged 53, Mr. Samuel Holloway, of the firm 
of Strickland and Ilolioway, coal-mer¬ 
chants, of Wapping. 

Apiil5. Miss Eliza Magnall, late of 
Crotion-hali, near Wakefield. 

In Newman’s row, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
aged 78, Mrs. Sarah Powis. 

John Johnson, esq. of Seymour-court, 
near Great Marlow, a celebrated member 
of the Hampden Club, and author of vari- 
, ous political letters, dec. under the signa¬ 
ture of Timothy Trueman. 

In Dublin, R. M'Donnell, esq. well 
known as a zealous advocate for Catholic 
Emancipation. On Tuesday he presided 
in full health and spirits at the annual din¬ 
ner of a Charitable Institution ; on Wed¬ 
nesday- was taken ill at the house of a 
friend; and on Thursday was a lifeless 
corpse. 

At Stoke D’Abernon, Surrey, Miss Fe- 
therstonhaugb. 

Apt it 
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April 6. At Kensington, the widow of 
the late Miv, Hargrave, of Northumber- 
land-streel^jgfrand. 

la hi* iSth year, alter an apoplectic 
seizure, the Rest. George Ford, Foator up¬ 
ward* of 25 pear* of the Congregation of 
ProfeBtant'0ia*eqtera at Stepney., 

At Norwood, Surrey, in hi* 12d year, 
Thoms* Richardson, esq* formerly of Man¬ 
chester. < 

After a few hoar* illness, of a paralytic 
stroke, aged 47, the wife of Mr. W. Sewell, 
of the Loudon-road, Southwark. 

Mr. Cba*., Brightley, printer and pub¬ 
lisher, of Bungay, in Suffolk. Happening 
tp be in Stamford in the course of a jour¬ 
ney on busioeu, ho went from the Crown 
Inn, to aecure a place by the coach for 
Leicester, which start* from the George 
and Angel inn* He was remarked at the 
coach-office as a fine robust looking man. 


. about 60 years, pfage.and permed t,o be 
in perfect health, tfe paid, his fare, and 
had ju*t reached the gateway of tbe'Cronn 
- inn. when he fell down and died instantly, 
without uttering a won) or a groan. 

In Hew Nor folk-Street, After a lortg atrd 
severe illness, which he bore with singular 
piety and resignation, Charles Pieschell, 
esq. aged 70 year*, whose life was dialio-. 

f qisfed by a constant display .of acts of 
enevoleuce and chanty. 

At Woolwich Common,. Lieut. A. C.,Wil- 
lock, R. A. sou of Francis Willock, esq. of 
Hill, Southampton. 

Iii Montagu-square, in bis 13th year, 
Wm. Hoyte Bligb, only son of the Hod. 
Wm. Bligb. 

April 7. In White Lion-street, Penton- 
* ville, in her 75th year, the widow of the 
late Mr. £d«A Pewtnar, of Charterhouse- 
lane. 


THR AVERAGE PRICES of Navigable Cabal Shares and other Property, in 
April 1&21 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New Bridge street, London.— 
Oxford, 645/. ex Div. 16/. Half-year.—Ditto Bonds, at par, 5/. per Cent. Interest.— 
Neath, 410/. Div. 25/. per Ann. 51. Bonus.—Swansea, 190/. ex Div. 12/.—Mon¬ 
mouth, 152/. Div. 10/. —Ditto Debentures, 96/. perCent. bl. per Cent. Interest.— 
■Leeds and Liverpool, 300/. Div. 10/. per Ann.—Warwick and Birmingham, 220/. ex 
Div. 51. 10/. Half-year.—Grand Junction, 221/. Div. 91. per Ann.—Ellesmere, 64/. 
Div. 3/.—Rochdale, 42/. Div. 2/. per Ann.—Lancaster, 25/. 15*. ex Div. 1/.—Grand 
Union, 24/. *— Regent’s, 26/. 10>. — Worcester and Birmingham. 25/. ex Div. l/„— 
Rennet and Avon, 1 91. 10#. Div. 18#.—Hudder?field, 13/.—Wills aud Berks, 3/.—West 
India Dock, 167/. ex Div. 51. Half-year. — London Dock, 99/. 10#. ex Half-year’s 
Div. 2/.— Globe Assurance, 121/. Div- 61. per Ann.—Imperial, 80 1. Div. 91. 5s. Half- 
year.—Atlas, ll. 15#.—Itock Assurance, 1/. 18#.—Hope Ditto, SI. 2s. 6d .—Grand 
Junction Water Works, 49/.—Westminster Gas Light Company, 61/. ex Half-year’s 
Div. 24—New Ditto, 104 Premium. — City of London Ditto Original, 254 Premium, 
ex Div.— British Plate Glass Company, 2104 — London Institution, 344 — Russel 
Ditto, 104 10#. 
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B ILL or MORTALITY, from March 26, to April 94, 1821. 


Christened. I Buried. 

Males • 808 ) fce . Males 628 7 . 1BrJ 
Females - *151 f 1554 | Female- 559 \ 1187 
Whereof have died under 9 yearn old 303 

Salt £l. per bushel; 4jd. per pound. 


S , 2 and 5 119 

el 5 and 10 49 

§ j 10 and 80 41 
* ^ 20 and 80 98 

f 30 and 40 105 
^ 40 and 50 180 


Stand 60 122 
dOrilnd 70 92 

70 and 80 86 

80 and 90 35 
90 and 1Q0 1 

100 0 


AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending April », 1821. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 
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10 
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6 
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24 

6 
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0 
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7 
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25 
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4 
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9 

36 
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1 
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22 
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0 

28 
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1 
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19 
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27 
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58 
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24 

8 

19 

6 
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33 

6 
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6 

19 
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11 
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58 

11 
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29 
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5 
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8 
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54 
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00 
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27 
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51 

6 
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2 

40 

10 
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45 
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22 

5 

20 

10 

34 

0 
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52 
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00 

0 

27 

6 

24 

4 

36 

5 
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53 
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00 
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21 

9 

21 

1 

34 

5 
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00 
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20 
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33 
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20 

11 

30 
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44 
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22 
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20 

0 

00 
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1 

00 

0 

22 

5 

23 

11 

00 

0 
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45 

10 

00 

0 

25 

8 

18 

9 

00 

0 

Essex 

51 

3 

29 

0 

22 

5 

13 

0 

27 

4 1 

Kent 

52 

11 

30 

0 

23 

10 

20 

( 

25 

10 1 

Sussex 

51 

9 

00 

0 

21 

0 

18 

1 

00 
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Aggregate Average which governs Importa¬ 
tion 53 7|34 5|23 9[18 2(29 111 
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Wheat 
t. d. 
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Suffolk \ 54 14 

Cambridge 
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Lancaster 
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Flint 
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Glamorgan j 
Gloucester 
Somerset 
Monrn. 

Devon 
Cornwall 
Dorset 
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-53 9 


-49 11 


■ 53 
-53 


Rye 

t. d. 

33 0| 

|31 o! 

34 3 

28 oj 

40 5 

• 

41 4 
34 3 


34 3 


34 3 


34 3, 


Barljr, Oats. 
|r. d.s. d. 
15 620 0 

22 2 ! 16 3 


22 4 

23 8 

25 5 

26 3 

24 1 

25 4 


15 0 

16 2 

21 1 
1*40 4 
20 4 

16 6 


21 8 12 7 


24 1 


22 4 


34 3 

34«» 3]22 3|20 8 


17 6 


18 10 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, April <23, 48j. to 50s. 


OATMEAL, per Boil of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, April 14. I 81 . lOrf. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, April 18, 35s. Id. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, April 23. 


Kent Bags. 2/. lOr. to At. At. 

Sussex Ditto.. 2 1. Or. to 2/. 16*. 

Essex Ditto..2/. 5*. to 3/. 10s. 


Kent Pockets. 2/. 16s. to 4/. 15s. 

Sussex Ditto . It. &i. to 3/. 4*. 

Essex Ditto. it. 10s. to At. At. 


PRICE OF HAV AND STRAW, April 23: 

St. James’s, Hay 4/. I5i. Straw If. 13s. Od. Clover 5/. 0s. — Whitechapel, Hay 4/. lOi.Or/. 
Straw 1/, 14*. Od. Clover5/. 5*.—Smitbfield, Hay 4L 10s. Od. Straw 1/. 12s. Od. Clover 5/. 5s. 


Beef.... 

Mutton. 

Veal.... 

Pork.... 


SMITHFIELD, April 23. 

..3s. Ad. to 4r. 

....3s. Ad. to At. 

... .3s. Od. to 5s. 

............3*. Ad. to 5s. 


To siuk the Offal—per stone of 81bs. 


8d. 

8d. 

8d 

Ad. 


Lamb.6s. Od. to 8s. Od. 

Head of Cattle at Market April 23: 

Beasts!. 1,892 Calves 130. 

Sbeep and Lambs 12,660 Piga 240. 


COALS, April 23: Newcastle 30s. 6 d, to 41s. 6d.—Sunderland, 31s. 6d. to 42s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 81b. Town Tallow 59s. 6d. Yellow Russia 54s. 

SOAP, Yellow 82s. Mottled 92s. Curd 96s.-CANDLUS, 10s, Od. per Doz. Moulds 1 Is. 6d. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Shephard, of Doctors’ Commons, 
informs us, “ that the Government has 
lately, with its usual libeiality and at¬ 
tention to the public interest, purchased 
the remaining nooks, containing the ori¬ 
ginal Entries of Marriages and Births, so¬ 
lemnized in the Fleet Prison, and its^Rules, 
from the year 1(586’ to 1754, together with 
those celebrated at the Mint and May Fair 
Chapel; and it having been determined to 
deposit them for safe custody and easy re¬ 
ference, in the Bishop of .London’s Re¬ 
gistry, where the others have been for some 
time placed, they have been lately trans¬ 
mitted there, under an Girder from Lord 
Sidmoutli, the Secretary of the Home De¬ 
partment.” u 

As an order has been issued prohibiting 
Jewels in the Coronets of Peers, and as cer¬ 
tain regulations appeared a few days ago to 
prevent Knighthood being surreptitiously 
obtained, an Advocate for adhering to 
strict propriety in all matters of this kind, 
suggests the necessity of issuing a similar 
order or injunction to put an end to the 
unwarranted assumption of bearing family 
mottoes In gold letters and edges on a deep 
blue circle, with a gold buckle, &c. in imi¬ 
tation of the Order of the Garter. The 
circular, or oval method, should be re¬ 
stricted to the Orders of Knighthood. See 
vol. LXXV1I. ii. p- «27. 

E. I. C. says, “ permit me to correct an 
error in the Compendium of the History of 
Shropshire (p. 211). My ancestor, Col. 
William Carlos, who was a partner in his 
Sovereign's misfortunes after the battle of 
Worcester, is there called Col. Careless. 
The truth is, his name was altered, nnd a 
coat of arms conferred as a mark of royal 
favour, but his name never was Careless be¬ 
fore that event. The book entitled * Bos- 
cobel,’ contains some account of the Co¬ 
lonel. Any information of the life of this 
Gentleman, or particulars of his family, 
which formerly resided at Broom-hall, co. 
Stafford, would be esteemed a favour.” 

A Correspondent, actuated by a com- 

E assionate regard for the sufferings el the 
rute species, and lamenting in common 
with every feeling mind, the wanton cru¬ 
elties which are so frequently practised with 
ipipunity, earnestly suggests the formation 
of a Society, by whose united exertions, 
some check may be applied, impracticable, 
to an evil which is equally repugnant to the 
dictates of humanity, and to the benevolent 

K intend precepts of the Christian religion. 

mens whose sentiments accord with those 
of the writer on this subject, and who are 
willing to aid the cause he recommends, are 
requested to address a few lines to Clerus, 
*5, Ivy Lane, Paternoster-row. 


A Correspondent states, “ In a little 
volume, entitled ( Percy Anecdotes,’ p. 8, 
comprising Memoirs of George III. is the 
following paragraph: — ‘The King was a 
seven months’ child, and from that circum¬ 
stance, so weakly at the period of his birth, 
that serious apprehensions were entertained 
that it would he impossible to rear him. It 
was, in consequence, thought advisable to 
waive the strict etiquette hitherto main¬ 
tained, of having for the royal infant a nobly 
‘descended nurse, in favour of one in the 
middle ranks of life, the fine healthy fresh- 
coloured wife of the head-gardener of one of 
the palaces.’ The Querist kuows the eti¬ 
quette of a Lady Governess, as was Lady 
Charlotte Finch (Ordinances of Royal 
Households, p. 127. Lei. Collect, iii. p. 
183), but he has never heard of dry and 
wet-nurses being (according to etiquette) 
strictly required to he of noble descent.— 
The query is then, whether the paragraph 
is founded upon actual precedent?” 

Mr. V. Yonoe remarks, “ that in looking 
over some family records, he discovered a 
Grant of Free Warren, by Edward the Se¬ 
cond, to Reginald (Yonge) dc Chavernes, 
alias Charnes, in the County of Stafford. 
Likewise a Grant from Henry the Eighth, 
to fish in Copmere, as far as a man can 
throw a twopenny liatclict.” Should any of 
our ingenious and Antiquarian Correspond¬ 
ents possess information respecting that 
family, or point out the source of obtaining 
it, they would oblige our Correspondent. 

A Yorkshire Female Correspondent 
would be obliged if any Antiquary could 
inform her “ what is the reason of the 
Cornish Fishermen’s Wives, after their 
Husbands are gone to Sea, calling out, 

‘ Eiur to the lea, the boats are gone to 
Sea?’ It appears a relic of some antient 
custom, the origin of which is now lost. 
A custom also prevails in the Western parts 
of Cornwall, of making lar^e bonfires in 
some principal part of the Town, parading 
the streets with lighted torches, and with 
garlands of flowers on the head, and thrown 
as a scarf over the shoulders, on the Eve 
dof Midsumm r and St. Peter’s day. It was 
some years back the custom to swing child¬ 
ren over the bonfire when it was nearly out, 
in order, as the old people said, to make 
thorn grow, also to make them fortunate 
throughout the fallowing year.” 

A Constant Reader would be greatly 
favoured by obtaining a correct descent of 
the family of Scudamore of Wilts, before 
the younger branch of that family married 
the heiress of Ewyas, and settled at Home- 
Lacy t and also of the elder branch, which 
remained in Wilts. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urban, May S. 

A S jour Reviewer of the admired 
Novel of * Kenilworth’ has con¬ 
tented himself, like most others, with 
laudatory remarks upon it, 1 trust 
that a few observations, relative to 
its errors, ns well as to the real his¬ 
tory of its persons, may be interest¬ 
ing and serviceable to your readers. 
Posterity will perhaps wonder, in re¬ 
curring to your pages, that research 
should have been employed to eluci¬ 
date a Novel t but the wonder will 
cease when they consider its merit, 
and the fame of its principal charac¬ 
ter. But the work betrays careless¬ 
ness and error, however otherwise 
elaborate, and no one can find fault 
with the exposure of wilful misre¬ 
presentation. In the course of this 
letter I shall endeavour to point out 
mistakes in the biography, genealogy, 
and time of which the author treats. 

To commence, therefore, with that 
abused and calumniated gentleman, 
Anthony Forster, of Cuiimor Hall. 
One of your Correspondents has en¬ 
deavoured to trace his descent, for 
which the thanks of every reader 
are due; but, although the name of 
Anthony occurs in the pedigree of 
the Forsters of Harpden , that per¬ 
son is not the 4 Tony’ of the Novel. 
From that family were descended the 
Forsters of Aldermaston *, of whom 
Humphrey Forster, esq.*was created a 
baronet, May SO, 1620| he joined the 
Parliament in the succeeding troubles, 
and was active in promoting their 
cause in Berkshire. The author of 
4 Kenilworth’ has unfairly stated, 
that “ Tony’s father was Reeve to 
the Abbot of Abingdon,” a fiction 
not immediately detected, because 
it adds to the supposed attachment 
of that man to the Catholic Reli¬ 
gion. The story of his kindling the 
Martyrs’ pile must be false. An¬ 
thony was fojurth son to Richard 

f * Pedigree, Hart. MSS. 1081. 


Forster, F.sq. of Ipfclhe, in Salop i 
at wbat time he removed to Cum- 
nor is not known, but the death of 
Aiuicia, Lady Leicester, happened in 
* 1560, and is stated by all authori¬ 
ties to have takeu place in his house 
there. Ashmole says, that, after that 
event, lie " being a man formerly ad¬ 
dicted to hospitality*, company, mirth, 
and inusick, was afterwards observed 
to forsake all this, with much melan¬ 
choly and pensiveness (some say with 
madness) pin’d and droop’d away.” 
If this is true, he must have lan- 

f ’tiished for fifteen years, as lie was 
mug in 15T5. 

He married Anne, daughter of Re¬ 
ginald (or Rainold) Williams, elder 
brother to John, Lord Williams of 
Thame +1 by whom he had three 
sons, John, Robert, and Henry : his 
daughter Janette, mentioned in the 
novel, appears to be the creation of 
fancy, as no mention whatever is 
made of her.—Mr. Forster was bu¬ 
ried in Curanor Church, near the 
North wall, under * monument of 
grey marble, with the brazen figures 
of a man in armour, and his wife, 
and three sons kneeling behind her. 
His epitaph, which does not mention 
the time of his death, is as follows: 

“ Antonius Forster, generis generosa pro- 
pago, 

Cumnerae Dominos Bcrcheriensis erat. 
Armiger, Armigero prognatus patre Ri¬ 
cardo, 

Qui quondam Ipleths Salopiensis erat. 
Quatuor ex isto fluxerunt & item mate nati. 
Ex isto Antonius stemmate quart us erat. 


f Sir Jbhn Williams, of Burfield, mar¬ 
ried Elizabeth, daughter and coheir to 
Richard More, of Burfield, Esq. by whom 
he had two sons, Reginald, and John, 
created Lord Williams by Queen Mary, 
Lord Chamberlain of the Household to 
Philip IF.; he was also appointed, 15t>P, 
President of the Council in the Princi¬ 
pality of Wales, in which year he died 
at Ludlow Castle. 


Menle 
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Mente sagax, animo precellcns, corpora The author of * Kenilworth* slates 


promptus } 

Eloqaii dolcis, ore disertus erat. 

In factis probitas; fuit in scrmone venus- 
taa, 

In vultu gravitas, religione tides, 

In patriam pie*as, in egeuos grata vo¬ 
luntas, 

Accedunt reliquis annumeranda bonis. 

Si quod cuncta rapit, rapuit non omnia 
Lethum j 

Si quod mors rapuit, vivida fama de- 
dit.” 

Although the above character is 
absurd, (for who ever approached so 
near to the character of Sir Charles 
Grandisonf) it warrants our rejec¬ 
tion of the name of “ Tony-fire-the- 
faggot.” 

Then follows the epitaph of his 
wife i from her relationship to the 
courtier of Queen Mary, there is 
some reason to doubt whether she 
was the puritan the uovcl represents 
her to have been : 

“ Anna Rainoldo Williams fuit orta pa- 
rente, 

Evasit mentis Armigcr ilie suis, 

Sed minor huic frater, praestante laude 
Baronis, 

Thamensis viguit gloria magna soli. 
Armiger ergo pater, Dominus sed avun¬ 
culus Anna;, 

Clara erat his mentis, claruit Anna suis. 
Casta viro, studiosa Dei, dilecta propin* 
quis, 

Stirpe beata satis, prole beata satis. 
Mater Joannis, mediaque state Robert!, 
Etdemum Ilenrici nobilis ill*.- Parens 
Cynthia Peuelopg, tumulo clauduntur in 
isto. 

Anna sed hoc tumulo sola sepulta 
jacet.” 

After which appears a tribute to 
the accomplishments of Anthony 
Forster: 

" Argute rcsonans, Cithare prttendere 
chordas 

Novit, et AoniA concrcpuisse LyrA. 
Gaudebat terre teneras defigere plantas ; 
Et mir& pulchras const ruere arte do- 
mos. 

Composite varias linguA formare loquelas 
Doctus, etedocia seribere multa maim.” 

Mr. Forster bore, as appears by 
his escutcheon, the same arms with 
the rest of that name, particularly 
of Hanslape (Bucks) and Aidermaa- 
ton— three hunters’ horns stringed; 
the chief difference is in his crest, 
as be gives a stag couchant, vulned 
through the neck by an arrow; in 
his side a martlet for difference. 


that Amy, Lady Leicester, was daugh¬ 
ter to Sir Hugh Hob&art, of Lidcole- 
hall, Devon; the family is correct, 
but not the immediate father: this 
was Sir John Robsart, knight, if the 
concurrence of all genealogists be 
authority. James Yorke (the black¬ 
smith of Lincoln), in his ‘ Union of 
Honour,’ 1610, (a work, says Fuller, 
‘of singular use, though he has not 
hit the nail on the head in every par¬ 
ticular therein contained,’) speaking 
of Lord Leicester, has these words— 

‘ He married two wives, the first 
was Anne, daughter and heir of Sir 
John Uobsart, knight, who died with¬ 
out issue.’ Aubrey calls him Sir John 
Robersett; ahd Dugdale expressly 
says, ‘ be first married Anne, the 
daughter and heir to Sir John Rob - 
sort, knight.’ So much for the Amy 
and Hugh of the novel. 

It is remarkable that Anthony 
Forster is no where directly charged 
with the Countess's death ; the whole 
falls on Varney. In ‘ Leycester’s 
Commonwealth,’ 164l,4to,is an ac¬ 
count scarcely differing from that of 
Ashmole ; it is as follows:—“ When 
his Lordship was in full hope to 
marry her Majesty, and his owne 
wife stood in his light, as he sup¬ 
posed : hee did but send her aside, 
to the house of his servant Forster 
of Cumner by Oxford, where shortly 
after shec had the chance to fall 
duwne a paire of staires, and so to 
break her neck, but yet without hurt¬ 
ing the hood that stood upon her 
head. But Sir Richard Varney, who 
by commandment remained with her 
that day alone with one man onely, 
and had sent away perforce all her 
servants from her, to a market two 
miles off, hee (I say) with his man 
can tell how shee died, which man 
being afterward [taken] for a fel- 
lony in the Marches of Wales , and 
offering to publish the manner of 
the said murder, was made away pri- 
_vily in pri. jo.” Varney died about 
the same time in London, crying out 
piteously and blaspheming, saying 
that “ all the Devils of Hell did tear 
him in pieces.” 

In * Leycester’s Ghost,’ 4to, 1641, 
is this poetical account of the Lady’s 
death: 

•• My first wife fell downe from a paire of 
staires [died, 

And brake her neck, and so at Cromner 

Whil’st 
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Whil’ft her true servants, led with small 
affaires. 

Unto a faire at Abbinglon did ride. 

This dismall hap unto my wife betide : 
Whether you call it chance or destiuie. 

Too true it is she did untimely die.” 

His Lordship is made to lament her 
fate, but owns that 

“ My hopes to have married with a fa¬ 
mous Qneene, 

Drave pity back, and kept my tea's un* 
seene.” P. 18. 

Aubrey’s account is the best, but 
has been so frequently reprinted of 
late, that it would be useless to (ill 
your pages with it. 

The error in the time of the story 
is the worst of all. Ltfdy Leicester, 
as Mr. Chalmers tells us, died on 
Septembers, 1560: in 1565, Dudley 
was proposed as a husband for Mary, 
Queen of Scotland, which, it is well 
known, took no effect. His son, by 
his second wife (the Lady Sheffield) 
was born in 1574, and he deserted 
her in 1576—the visit to Kenilworth 
took place in 1575 (at an expense of 
60,000/ ) fifteen years after the death 
of Anne Robsart. These errors, 1 
am aware, will be considered as 
mighty by the mere Antiquary, and 
as trifling by the mere Novelist; but 
we may fairly alffnu, that they evince 
the same carelessness with the rest of 
this author’s works, as to fact and 
time. 

A few particulars which I have 
gleaned of Cumnor itself may be here 
introduced ;—the manor was subse¬ 
quently in the possession of a family 
named Pecock, of whom, Richard 
Pecock, esq. compounded for his 
estate in the Civil Wars, at 140/. By 
the following relation, it appears that 
Cumnor was molested in those times, 
as it might be without any wonder, 
from its vicinity to the'garrisons at 
Oxford and Abingdon. 

“ Thursday, Feb. 26, {\6bh-5.J 

*« To present you with as honest men, 
as those of Evesham* ; and honest e you* 
will not deeme them to be, when you 
heare they came from Abingdon, to a 
place called Cumner, in no smaller a 
number than 500 : where their Chieflanes 
view the Church, goe up into the Utecple, 
and overlook the Country, as if they 
meant to garrison there, but finding it 
not answerable to their hopes and desires, 

* Evesham was surprised by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Waller’s horse in June, 1649. 


they descend, but are loath to depart 
without leaving a marke of their iniquitit 
aud impiety behind them : some they em¬ 
ploy to take downe the Weathercock (that 
might have been left alone to turtle round), 
others to take down a Crosse from off an 
Isle of the Church (and this you must not 
blame them for, they are enemies to the 
Crosse), others to plunder the country¬ 
men’s houses of bread, beare, and bacon, 
and whatsoever else was fit for the sus- 
tentatiou of man.” —- Mrrcuriut Ac tide • 
miens, p. 100. 

Mr. Owen, into whose possession 
Cumnor canic after the dissolution, 
was also Lord of Godstowc Manor. 

, Yours, &e. J. M. L. 

P.S. Query, was Anthony Forster 
related to the family of Hanslape in 
Bucks, who bore the same arms ? In 
their genealogy oceurs an Anthony 
Forster, esq. who died in 1610. 

Mr. Uaqin, May 5. 

O the anachronisms of the Au¬ 
thor of Waverley (p. 14) may 
be added, one in the First Volume 
of “Kenilworth,” when Leicester, in 
explanation of the several parts of 
his courtly habit, points particularly 
to the Star of the Order of the Gar¬ 
ter. We arc informed by Ashmole, 
that it was not until the time of 
Charles I. a. r. 2. that the Cross of 
St. George, encircled by the Garter, 
was ordained to be worn on the left 
side by the Knights and Officers, at 
all times, it having been previously 
confined to the Mantle, used only on 
solemn occasions ; and that even 
after that period, the beams of sil¬ 
ver were added; constituting the 
Star, which is yet in use by the 
Knights of that Most Noble Frater¬ 
nity. W. Ment. 


Mr. UnoAN, May 7. 

BEG leave to send you some ac¬ 
count of the Padouca Indiant, 
who live in tribes, and inhabit the 
province of Louisiana, in North 
Americat which are supposed to be 
descendants of the Colony of Antient 
Britons , who emigrated from Wales 
with Madoc , the son of Prince Owen 
Gwynedd, about three hundred years 
before Columbus’s discovery of Ame¬ 
rica.—(See Herbert*s Travels into 
Persia , 2nd edit. p. 353.) 

Yours, &c. BARbus. 

Padoucas is a settlement of the pro¬ 
vince and government of Louisiana 
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in North America, ou the shore and 
at the source of the river of its uaine, 
where there are also different villages 
of Indians of this name. 

This once powerful Indian nation, 
of which our author speaks, has, ap¬ 
parently, entirely disappeared i every 
inquiry made after them has proved 
ineffectual. In the year 1724, they 
resided in several villages on the 
heads of the Kansan river, and could, 
at that time, bring upwards of 2000 
men into the field.-— (See Mans. Du- 
prala' History of Louisiana , p. 71 y 
and the Map attached to that work.) 
The information that we have re-. 
ceived is, that being oppressed by the 
nations residing on the Missouri , 
they removed to the upper part of 
the River Plate , where they after¬ 
wards had but little intercourse with 
the Whites. They seem to have given 
name to the North branch of the ri¬ 
ver, which is called Padoucas Fork. 
The most probable conjecture is, that 
being still further reduced, they have 
divided into small wandering bands, 
which assumed the names of the sub¬ 
divisions of the Padoucas nation j and 
are known to us at present under the 
appellation of Wctepahatoes , Kiawas , 
Kanenavish , Katleka , Dotame, &c. 
who still inhabit the country to which 
the Padoucas are said to have re¬ 
moved. 

The aforesaid river runs South¬ 
east, then East, and enters the grand 
River Missouri 

Dotame is a wandering nation of 
Indians of North America, inhabit¬ 
ing an open country, and who raise 
a great number of horses and mules. 
They are a friendly, well-disposed 
people, and might, from the position 
of their country, be easily induced to 
visit an establishmenton the Missouri , 
about the mouth of Chyenne river. 
They have not, as yet, visited the 
Missouri. 

Kaunas, The limits of the country 
these Indians claim is not known. The 
country in which they reside, and 
front thence to the Missouri, is a de¬ 
lightful one, and generally well wa¬ 
tered, and covered with excellent 
timber. They hunt to the upper part 
of Kaunas and Arkanzas rivers. Their 
trade may be expected to increase 
with proper management. At pre¬ 
sent they are a dissolute, lawless 
banditti y frequently plunder their 
traders, and commit depredations on 
persons ascending and descending the 


Missouri rivers t population is rather 
increasing. These people, as well as 
the great and little Ossages, are sta¬ 
tionary at their villages, from about 
the 15th of March to the 15th of 
May i and again from the l5lb of 
August to the 15th of October: the 
rest of the year is appropriated to 
hunting. They cultivate coru, &c. 

Kaunas is a river of the same pro¬ 
vince and government as the former 
settlements. It runs East, aud enters 
the Missouri. 

Mr. Ukban, Paisley, April 12. 
BOSE even of patrician rauk 
among our ancestors, were 
contented with accommodations at 
which an ordinary tradesman of the 
present day would spurn. In the 
Northern division of our Island many 
proofs exist of the correctness of 
this assertion. Arnot, the historian 
of Edinburgh, inserts in his Appen¬ 
dix, No. XIII. various letters writ¬ 
ten in 1783, hy Mr. Creech, then 
chief bibliopole of our Northern me¬ 
tropolis, with a view to the exhi¬ 
bition of that remarkable change, 
which, during the preceding SO years, 
had taken place in the modes of life, 
manners, and customs of the city. 
From the first of these letters 1 quote 
as follows, in illustration of the po¬ 
sition with which my own letter 
commences : “ The Lord Justice 
Clerk Tinwald’s house was lately 
possessed by a French Teacher — 
Lord President Craigie’s house is at 
present possessed by a Rouping-wife 
or Saleswoman of old furniture—and 
Lord Drummore’s house was lately 
left by a chairman for want of ac¬ 
commodation." A note to this pas¬ 
sage adds, “ the house of the Duke 
of Douglas at the Union, is now pos¬ 
sessed by a wheel-wright.” 

Not long ago, a walk in the vi¬ 
cinity of the town in which I reside, 
furnished me with an additional and 
very remarkable instance of the uni¬ 
versality of the change alluded to. 
Scarcely half a mile South-east of 
the populous manufacturing town of 
Paisley y a -little beyond that remark¬ 
able ledge of rock, which, occurring 
in the bed of the river White Cart, 
is supposed to have given the town 
its original British appellation y and 
almost close upon the Southern bank 
of the Ardrossan Canal y I observed 
a solid and antique looking fabric ( 

not 
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not lar^e, but wearing the appear¬ 
ance ot something between a bouse 
and a castle. 1 went up to it,and found 
that it was, in fact, one of those se¬ 
mi-castellated dwellings in which, till 
a comparatively recent period, even 
barons of the secondary class in Scot¬ 
land dweltt and observing, from the 
manner in which the farmer who now 
occupies it replied to my interroga¬ 
tories, that my entrance into the in¬ 
terior would not be considered an in¬ 
trusion, 1 requested permission to go 
through the building, and to make 
memoranda, with a view to future 
description. Permission was at once 
granted, and the farmer himself ac-' 
conipauicd tneholh round and through 
it. 

The whole exterior of the f.ilirick 
breathes an air of rugged nncourlly 
strength. On the Soul h, a projecting 
stair-case turret disfigures what is, 
nevertheless, the principal front. 
West of it opens the main door ; the 
arch iN a plain semi-circular one. One 
plain square window occurs between 
the door and the Western extremity 
of the front. The second story ex¬ 
hibits three similar windows West of 
the staircase turret, and one East of 
it. The upper storj displays an equal 
number of windows, disposed also in 
the same way ; but these windows rise 
higher than the superior line of the 
front wall, and arc surmounted hy 
pediments more or less decorated. 
The middle window, indeed, of the 
three West of the turiet, is a good 
deal ornamented. Thecavelto mould¬ 
ing decorates its freestone casing, and 
the pediment is adorned hy a corded 
moulding placed between the cornice 
and the tympanum. On the upper 
part of the North front, one window, 
finished with a pediment, is seen ; 
and near the ground, oq the same 
front, a small, and trefoil-headed, 
but merely loop-hole window. With 
these exceptions, only a few small 
windows, square in form, but most 
irregular in size and position, ad¬ 
mitted light into the interior of the 
building. I say admitted , for now to 
save window duly, some even of these 
are blocked up, most effectually, with 
stone and lime; so that the whole ex¬ 
terior, except on the {south, looks ns 
forlorn and desolate as can well be 
imagined. From the threshold of 
the door, already mentioned, we step, 
on entering tbe house, into a strongly 
vaulted passage, which runs East¬ 


ward towards the staircase. Across 
it is a small square lobby, also strongly 
vaulted with stone, and on the West¬ 
ern side of which opens the entry to 
the kitchen. This apartment, occu¬ 
pying the entire Western part of the 
ground floor, evinces, in its compa¬ 
rative magnitude, and in the ampli¬ 
tude of a fire-place on its Western 
side, that an enlarged hospitality was 
formerly often exercised in a confined 
mansion. A small arched window 
on the North, enables us to ascertain 
four feet as the thickness of the wall. 
A corresponding window is on the 
South, in the North-east corner is 
a recess fora bed. Looking upwards, 
we observe evident traces of the ori¬ 
ginal vaulting of this room also. In¬ 
deed, although there were never here 
any subterraneous vaults, all theapart 1 - 
meiils and passages on the lower floor 
of the building had exceedingly strong 
arched roofs of stone. On the North 
side of thepassageinto which the outer 
door opens, is the entrance to ano¬ 
ther room, now used as a depository 
for lumber,but which,and the kitchen, 
are the only apartments of any size 
on the first floor. The staircase, a 
winding stone one, leads up to the 
dining-room , which measures about 
21 feet by 18, and is lighted by three 
windows, placed severally on the 
North, West, and South. On each 
side ot the door are now recess-bed 
places, which make the room appear 
less; otherwise, ibises a tolerably 
good room, almost the only one de¬ 
serving to be so stiled in the whole 
house. The fire-place is oo the North, 
marked on the outside by a tall an¬ 
tique-looking chimney. Near the 
South window is a press, or cup¬ 
board ; and in the West wall, near the 
corner, is a small square recess, formed 
in the thickness of the wall. In the 
lobby, opposite to the dining-room 
door, is a recess, formerly shelved 
as a place of ready deposit for dishes. 
North of it is the entrance to the 
'principal bed-room . This room is 
about 18 feet by 10 or 12. On its 
Western side are formed two recesses, 
not of recent construction, for beds. 
On the South side is a small window, 
arched within; in the corner, near 
it, a recess, formerly a second wiu- 
dow i and on the North a press. 
From the North-east corner of this 
floor a stair-case, narrow, and yet 
constructed with an almost terrifie 
solidity, winds in darkness to two 

upper 
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upper room* ; the larger of which, 
lighted by two windows on the South, 
and one on the North, is unfloored ; 
and being uneeiled too, discloses the 
bare rafters of the peaked roof. 

Such, Mr. Urban, is the mansion 
of Blackball , long the baronial re* 
sidence of a family descended from 
the Stuarts,—a family, the present re* 
reseotative of which, Sir Michael 
haw Stuart, Bart, of Blackhall and 
Ardgowan, has, on the latter estate, 
a seat, that in extent, elegance, and 
accommodation, as well as in its ap¬ 
pendages, might be a worthy resi¬ 
dence for any nobleman. 

From the North windows of Black- 
hall, a charming prospect may be 
enjoyed, the chief features of which 
are, the town of Paisley, with its 
sister spires and vunerable Abbey 
Church; and a tract of richly cul¬ 
tivated land, the numerous gentle 
eminences of which are often beau¬ 
tifully, though partially wooded. Be¬ 
tween these and Blackhall, winds the 
river White Cart, which at a very 
short distance flows beneath the ex¬ 
pansive arch of an aqueduct bridge, 
along which the Ardrossan Canal is car¬ 
ried. The Garden belonging to Black¬ 
hall was on the East; but, with the 
rich groves that once waved around 
the seat, has long disappeared. The 
Well , too, was cut off by the exca¬ 
vation of the Canal. At the East eud, 
however, of the farm of Blackhall, is 
a slightly mineralized water, called 
Jeuinc's Well. Hundreds of Paisle- 
tans visit it, and quaff its waters; 
which are, report says, impregnated 
chiefly with lime. They are used for 
ordinary household purposes. In sum¬ 
mer they are cold as ice: in winter 
the surface of the well smokes, as if 
the water were boiling. 

Yours, &c. Reinfh iochensis. 

Mr. Urban, Map 4. 

T HE Anecdote of Goldsmith's 
“ Mistakes of a Night," in the 
house of Sir Ralph Fetherston of 
Ardagh, co. Longford, (tee p. 325.) 
rests upon the authority of the Poet’s 
niece, Mrs. Catharine Hudson, daugh¬ 
ter of the Rev. Henry Goldsmith of 
Lissoy, who detailed it, and many 
other interesting particulars, to the 
Author of the “ Life of Goldsmith,” 
prefaced to the Edition of his Works 
in four Volumes, published by Ot* 
fridge and Son, &c. iu London, 1812, 


See page 0 and 7 of the first Volume 
of that Work. 

We haveno evidencethatGoldamith 
had heard of the jest ascribed to the 
facetious Mr. Grummet of Lincoln¬ 
shire. The (( Mistakes of a Night; 
or, She Stoops to Conquer,’’ made 
its first appearance at Covent Gar¬ 
den on the lMh of March, 1773. The 
late Sir Thomas Fetherston, Baronet, 
assured Mr. Graham a few years ago, 
that the Anecdote respecting Gold¬ 
smith's Mistake at his Grandfather’s 
house, was authentic, and it is more 
likely that the plot of the Comedy 
should have beeu suggested by an ad¬ 
venture of his own, than by any other 
of which the author might have heard. 

There are many male descendants 
of the Rev. Henry Goldsmith, the 
Poet’s brother, in existence; among 
them may be reckoned Oliver Gold¬ 
smith Hudson, Esq. of St. John’s, in 
the county of Roscommon, the sou 
of William Hudson, M.D. who was 
the son of Dean Hudson, who mar¬ 
ried Henry Goldsmith’s daughter.— 
Mr. Hudson is a gentleman of high 
respectability, and considerable pro¬ 
perty. He possesses the original pic¬ 
ture of his great uncle, which was 
paiuted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
from which the print in the frontis¬ 
piece of Ottridge’a edition has been 
taken. Mr. Hudson's sister was mar¬ 
ried to the late Mr. Denniston of 
Rossgull in the county of Donegal, 
by whom she had six sons, now living. 

It is much to be apprehended 
that I he project for erecting a monu¬ 
ment in Ireland to the memory of 
Goldsmith, will fall to the ground, if 
not taken up by a Committee of some 
rank aud influence in Dubliu. Mr. 
Hogan and Mr. Graham were so situ¬ 
ated as to feel incompetent to the 
task of soliciting Subscriptions, and 
declined to do so. Thus the matter 
rests at present. As for the houour 
of Ireland, it is to be hoped, that a 
project so creditable to its literary 
taste will not be abandoned. It is 
but a short time since monuments 
were erected in Scotland, in honour 
of the memory of Burns and Alan 
Ramsay. J. Graiiam. 

Mr. Graham says, that G. H. W. is cor¬ 
rect in his observations respecting Gold¬ 
smith’s Epitaphs. The birth-place of the 
Poet bad not been ascertained by Dr. 
Johnson for some time after his friend's 
death. 


Mr 
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Mr. Urban, Woburn , Feb. 6. 

F LITTON is a small village in the 
county of Bedford, about three 
miles from thetown of Ampthill. It 
was anciently called FJictham, and 
Fleet* endg'wesit* name to the. fCuo- 
dredrot&jldjHiery ilk wbichit issitu- 
aled..’ <'“ 

The Parish Chureh/of wbiebl send 
a drafting, (tee Plate I.) is notre- 
markable for its architecture or an¬ 
tiquity |/Lut has become celebrated 
as the fdafe of sepulture of the 
ble family of Grey, who possessed the 
now, unhappily, extinct title of Duke 
of Kent.- It consists of a nave, with 
North and South ailes, separated by* 
six pointed arches, springing from 
elegant'clustered columns. The lower 
at ibe West end is lofty, and well- 
proportioned, with a large turret at 
the South-east angle, and contains 
four bells and- a clock. The Cleres¬ 
tory has six windows, with a turret 
at the East end. The Church, both 
internally and externally, is much out 
of repair. The Font is plain and oc¬ 
tagonal, with rude carvings of flowers 
and armorial Shields underneath : on 
the South side of the altar is a piscina. 

There are some slight remains of 
painted glass in the upper part of 
two or three of the aisle windows; but 
they are too insignificant, for 'notice. 

The corbels are “ carved, grotesque, 
and grim.” The arch opening into the 
tower differs from the others, being 
very plain, with ieroi-octagonal co¬ 
lumns: over the entrance into the 
Chancel, the Royal:Arms are painted 
in fresco, hut much. faded ; above 
are the initials A, R. i.e. Anna Re¬ 
gina, and underneath* “ Semper ca- 
dein.” On the North side of thenave 
hangs a hatch menly with tberhsotto, 

“ nec capias, nee m etnas.” *-f In' the 
Church am several modern tablets, 
and some tombs of a more antient 
date, with brasses*^ On the second 
pillar on the SouJttliUt-tablet, com¬ 
memorative of MPPht* Gate, 
gent, who died la r fu§4, at. 78, and 
had been 40 years “Gentleman Usher” 
to AanaheUa Cbttatess Do wage* Of 
Kent. Within the akar rails is the 
tomb, with the effigies in. betas,* of 
Thomas RiU, who died ApNfijl 60t , 
aged tOt,.«eeoive|iWimeraf Wir;.‘*tbr«e 
worthy Baris d? ' Reginald, 

Charles, and Henry :—abdvo is Ms 
Ci BNT. Mac. May 1821. 
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coat of arms, and underneath the fol¬ 
lowing liaes: 

“ Aske how he lived, and you shall know 
his eod, 

He died a saiut tOtGod, to poem a friend* 
These lines'mna hirdK' d«Mfc 

•Wham Gerf 

... .. ■ '/■ *» : 

'la 'the ■■ same H&n Chutrfch 
are iatOrtedGrey ffe- ' 
mily. Of the.’Jfotfifilhhtal Chapels,. 
dtae is collateral wflftf^e Chancel, 
and separated hy an ifod gate, under 
an arch : this dss erected upwards 
of BOO years ago, but has been since 
modernized. Four others are of Gre¬ 
cian architecture, with semicircular 
arches and pilasters, and were erect¬ 
ed (as it appears from an inscription 
in the centre one), and the chanced 
altered, by Henry Duke of Kent, 
A.D. 1701. The windows are in that 
non-descript style sometimes called 
Modern Gothic . 

In the first Chapel are four mo¬ 
numents; the first, that of the Lady 
Jane Hart, daughter of John Evelyn, 
esq. of Godtone, Surrey, wife and re¬ 
lict of Sir Eustace Hart, and formerly 
of Sir Anthony Ben. This monument 
was erected by her daughter Anna- 
beila Countess Dowager of Kent. She 
died in 1671, aged S3.—Her charac¬ 
ter is ponrtrayed in a long eulogiuni, 
which in the quaint style of the times, 
affirms that she will rise “ one of the 
most glorious pieces cl the resurrec¬ 
tion.” Beneath' is a female figure 
of white marble, in an altitude of 
grief. ", 

The next is that of Ledy fllizabeth 
■Talbot, Countess Dowager of Kent, 
second daughter andetiheireM of Gib 
bert Earl of Shrewsbury ; she died at 
“ hir house in Whitefritrsj** Dec. t, 
1651. The third is that of ,)9enry 
Earl of Kent, Lord Hastings Weis- 
ford, and Ruthin, Lord Lieutenant of 
Bedford ; the founder of this Chapel, 
who died Jan. SI, 1614; and Mary his 
*Wiffe, daughter of Sir Robert Cottou, 
ofCorahermere, in the county ofCbes- 
ter^naffVeiiet of Robert Earl of Der- 
Ifi Vifbb dled. NOtN 16, 1680, and was 
buried aiMff Ant Cfcddesden in Hert- 
-Qte tbf# ste tiro fine old 
recumbent figurwin red marble, with 
robes, toft, end esfMflr, their bauds 
joined ietheittitudeofprayer. Above 

are. 
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are the family arm*, with the motto, 
“ Foy cut tout.” 

The last has also two recumbent 
figures, in white marble, with full 
robes and coronets, and four smaller 
ones at the comers of the tablet 
above. The first represents Justice 
with her balance; the second, with 
a serpent in her hand, and her eyes 
uplifted, is Immortal Wisdom ; the 
third, leaning on a broken Corinthian 
column, is Patience, or Fortitude; 
the fourth, with a broken vessel, and 
in a distressed attitude, is Charity. 
—This monument commemorates 
Henry F.arl of Kent, &c. &c. win* 
died in 1651, and Annabella his wife, 
by whom it was erected. 

On the floor of this Chapel are the 
tombs of Henry Grey Earl of Kent, 
who died 1729, and. Charles his bro¬ 
ther, also Earl of Kent, who died 
1723; and an antient tomb, with the 
effigies in brass of a man in armour, 
having a sheathed sword in his left 
hand, but the inscription is oblite¬ 
rated. Behind one of the pillars of 
Lady Elizabeth Talbot's monument 
is an old two-edged sword, and a 
rusty iron gauntlet. 

In the central Chapel are the mo¬ 
numents of the Lady Annahell de 
Grey, eldest daughter of Henry Duke 
of Kent, who married John Lord 
Glenorchy, eldest son of the Earl of 
Breadaihaue, and died July 20, 1718, 
leaving one son, and one daughtei 
afterwards Marchioness de Grey : ana 
also tlial of Anne de Grey, her sister, 
who married Lord Charles Cavendish, 
and died Sept. 20, 1733. Both are 
executed in black, white, and grey- 
marble, aud ornamented nearly in a 
similar manner. 

In the North Chapel are three mo- 
uumeuts. The first has a noble sar¬ 
cophagus of black marble, resting on 
claws; on which reclines the effigies, 
in a Roman dress, of Anthony de 
Grey, commonly called Ear! of .Har- 
rold, created Baron Lucas of Crud- 
well, who married Lady Mary Tuf® 
ton, daughter of the Earl of Thaoct, 
aud died 1723. The next is that of 
Henrietta de Grey, third daughter of 
Henry Duke of Kent, who died Jau. 
4, 1716-17, aged 14. On this is sculp¬ 
tured a youthful form, with a pleas¬ 
ing and innocent countenance, look¬ 
ing up to Heaven; in her hand is a 
book, resting on a cushion: above is 


a pyramid, crowned with an urn, and 
encircled with a wreath of flowers. 
The third is dedicated to the me¬ 
mory of Henry de Grey, soil of the 
Duke of Kent, who died Dec. 4, 
1717, in the 2lst year of his age. 
His effigy is in a loose dress. Above 
is a pyramid, similar to the last, with 
a wiealh of flowers most minutely 
aud beautifully sculptured, lu the 
same Chapel is a neat urn of white 
marble, on a pedestal of Purhec 
stone, to the memory of the Lady 
Gregory, daughter to the same Duke 
of Kent. 

The South Chapel has only one 
‘ monument, that of Philip Earl of 
Hardwicke^ who died May 10. 1790, 
erected by his wife Jemima, j»J »r- 
chioncss of Grey aud Baroness Lucas, 
who died Jan. 11, 1797. On this is 
a beautiful figure in white marble, 
leaning against an urn. In her coun¬ 
tenance deep grief is inimitably de¬ 
picted, nor can the exquisite flow¬ 
ings of her drapery fail to command 
the delighted attention of every be¬ 
holder. 

In the last Chapel, to the East, is 
one large monument of white and 
veined marble. In the centre is a sar¬ 
cophagus of dark marble, nearly simi¬ 
lar to the former. On this is the 
recumbent effigies of Henry de Grey 
Duke of Kent, in his full robes, with 
his peer's cap in his hand. By Queen 
Anne he was created Marquis and 
Duke of Kent, Lord Chamberlain, 
Knight of the Garter, and Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant of Bedford and Hereford. He 
was one of the regents named by 
George I.; afterwards appointed Lord 
Privy Seal, and to a variety of other 
offices. By George II. he was created 
Marquis Grey. He erected a magni¬ 
ficent town house, and laid out the 
gardens of Wrest. His character is 
recorded in terms of high culogiuin. 

On the right is the effigy of his 
first wife, Jemima, daughter and co¬ 
heiress of Lord Crewe, who died July 
27, 1728. 

On the left is a tablet commemo¬ 
rating bis second wife, Sophia, daugh¬ 
ter of William Lord Portland, who 
died June 14, 1748} and underneath 
that of her daughter, Anna-Sophia, 
who married the Rev. John Egcrton, 
successively Bishop of Bangor, Lich¬ 
field and Coventry, and Durham, and 
died Nov. 21 , 1748. 


In 
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In the Parish of Flitton, about oue 
mile from the Church, is the anlieut 
hamlet of Silsoe, formerly Silversho, 
and a town of some size and conse¬ 
quence, having a market on Tues- 
days, granted to Ralph Fitz Richard, 
A.D. 1319. This has long been dis¬ 
used, and it has now dwindled to a 
small but neat village. It has still 
two fairs annually. May 18 and Sept. 
81. A national school has hceu es¬ 
tablished, and a good school-house 
erected by the Countess de Grey, and 
received into the connection of the 
Bedfordshire National Society. Here 
is a Chapel of Ease, dedicated to St. 
James. A double tier of three plain 
pointed arches, resting ou low octa¬ 
gonal columns, divides it into a nave 
and two side ailcs, with clerestory 
windows, and the chancel at the East 
end. The interior is very neat; a 
handsome gallery has been erected 
parallel with the whole West end, 
and the pews have been painted, &c. 
The altar-piece is well wainscoted, 
and has a painting representing the 
“Adoration of the .Shepherds,’’ the 
production of Mrs. Mary Lloyd, and 
presented by her to the Ch i pel. Who 
this Lady was, l am not able exactly 
to ascertain. Over the West end is 
a small and ugly steeple and spire, 
containing Lwopraycr-bcllsandaclock. 

The present Rector of Fill ton 
cum Silsoe, is Lhe Rev. T. T. James, 
whose name is known to the pub¬ 
lic by two volumes of interesting 
“ Travels in Russia, Poland,” &c.— 
The Parish Church is dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist, and the liviug 
is in the gift of Christchurch, Oxford. 

Adjoining the village is Wreft Park, 
the aiiticut seat of the Grey family. 

A perfect and complete account of 
this Mansion will far exceed the pre¬ 
sent limits, it must therefore be left 
to a future letter, or Correspondent. 
The front is neatly built of white 
stone, with a plain pediment in the 
centre, and a covered portal beneath. 
The interior has a fine and valuable 
collection of family portraits. The 
gardens have long been esteemed as 
the favourite resort of the surround¬ 
ing country. They were principally 
laid out by the celebrated Brown, 
and are ornamented with imitations 
of antique temples, hermitages, Chi¬ 
nese bowers, &c. and a very noble 
banqueting-house. They are sur¬ 
rounded by a fine serpentine river. 


three quarters of a mile in length 
This is at present the residence of 
Annabel! Hume, Baroness Lucas, 
lately created, by letters patent, 
Countess de Grey. 

Allow me, as the Author of the 
“ History of Woburn,” reviewed in 
your Magazine for September, 1380, 
to say, that application was made for 
the records mentioned ; n “ Tanner’s 
Notitia,” and that none such were 
known to exist. It may perhaps serve 
as some apology for this anxiety, on 
behalf of that work, to say, that it 
was written at the early age o f eigh¬ 
teen years. J. D. Parry. 

Mr. [JniJAN, April 6. 

Y OIJR intelligent Correspondent 
“ X.” in his account of the 
Church, &c. at Co’ddesdon, Oxon, 
(given in your’Magazine lor March, 
p. 801), slates, that “ Sir Thomas Gar¬ 
diner, Solicitor General to King Charles 
I. destroyed a house belonging to 
himself, on the South side of the 
Cliui 1 h, in order that it might not 
afford accommodation to the Parlia¬ 
mentary forces.” 1 shall be much 
obliged to your said Coirespondent 
(and to any other of your Literary 
friends) for information as to the bio¬ 
graphy of this gentleman ; particu¬ 
larly also, as to the place of his inter¬ 
ment ; his family connections, and ar¬ 
morial bearings. 

The first Baronet of the name was 
created in 16B0, as appears by JJc- 
brett, and iiis predecessors Kimber 
and Collins; who mention, that the 
family of Gardiner formerly resided 
near Wigan, co. Lancaster; of whom 
Robert Gardiner, Esq. married Mary 
sister of Sir William Palmer^co. Bed¬ 
ford, and was father of Sir William 
Gardiner, who was created a Baronet, 
and K. B. at the Coronation of 
Charles II. and who married Anne, 
daughter and heiress of Robert Brocas 
of Beaurepaire, co. Hants, Esq.; the 
said Sir William being possessed of 
Roch Court, co. Hants; which con¬ 
tinues to lie the family seat. 

The estate at Cuddesdon possessed 
by the present Baronet, Sir James 
Whalley Smylhc Gardiner (the third 
in succession uuder a new creation in 
1782), was, 1 believe, entirely derived 
from the marriage of his groat grand¬ 
father, Doctor Bernard Gardiner of 
Oxford (second son of Sir William 
Gardiner above mentioned) with an 

heiress 
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heiress of the Smythe family ; sister, 
I presume, to the lady whoae monu¬ 
mental iaacription “ X.” has recorded. 

It appears to me probable, there¬ 
fore, in the first place, that Sir Wil¬ 
liam Gardiner the first baropet, did 
not, at the time of his creation in 
1609, possess any estate in that neigl^ 
bourhood. And it occurs to me se¬ 
condly, as no meution is made by the 
above authors of Sir Thomas Gardi¬ 
ner, who most likely would have been 
noticed, not only from the said offi¬ 
cial situation which he must have 
held, not more, perhaps, than fifteen 
years before, but also on account of 
the zeal manifested by him in the 
Royal cause, as stated by “ X." that 
he probably was not connected with 
the above family. And it has further 
occurred to nie&lso, whether, partak¬ 
ing of the effects of hi's Royal master’s 
misfortunes, he and his connexions 
might not pass into comparative ob¬ 
scurity ; exemplified, possibly, in the 
race of the same name, who were oc¬ 
cupied in the more humble, yet repu¬ 
table sphere of tradesmen ; and whose 
tombs arc observable in the Church¬ 
yard at Cuddesdun. 

They were certainly inhabitants of 
this parish during, or shortly after, 
those troublesome times; and possessed 
(by purchase in 1664) a small freehold 
property; which (or other property 
purchased withiu a few years after¬ 
wards) regularly descended from fa¬ 
ther to son, until 1807 ; at which pe¬ 
riod the owner sold it. For, residing 
at a distance, and the estate being in 
small parcels, it seemed likely to be 
to him (as from the same causes it had 
been to his predecessor), a source of 
very considerable trouble, with no. 
competent advantage. 

A Constant Rbadbu. 

Mr. Urban, Queen-S ij. Bloomsbury. 
BEG leave to offer a few remarks 
on the antient City of Agrigen¬ 
tum, in addition to the account given 
in a preceding Number *. 

The ruins of the antient City of 
Agrigentum, like those of Syracuse, 
are mostly converted into corn fields, 
vineyards, and orchards; but the re¬ 
mains of the Temples are much more 
conspicuous than those of Syracuse. 
Four of the Temples stood nearly in 
a right line, near the South wall of 

* See before, p. 114. 


the City. The first is called the 
Temple of Venus, by many called of 
Juuo Lucina ; almost one half of 
which stilt remains. The second is 
the Temple of Concord ; this may 
be considered entire, not one column 
having as yet fallen ; the inscription 
on the entablature of white marble i 
“ Ferdinand! IIII. Regia 
August issirm Providenti® 

Restituit Anno MDCCLX1I.” 

It is precisely the same dimensions 
and architecture as that of the Tem¬ 
ple of Venus, which probably served 
as the model for it. It appears to 
have been built at the expence of the 
■ Lilihitaue,after having been defeated 
by the peopje of Agrigentum $ from 
the following inscription iu Roman 
capitals on a lare piece of marble 
found there: 

“ Concordi® Agi igentinorum Sacrum 
Respublica Lihbitanorum 
Dedicautibus M. Atterio Catidido 
Procos. et L. Cornelio Mar¬ 
cello Q. P. R. P. R.” 

These Temples are supported by 
13 large fluted Doric columns on 
each side, and six at each end. All 
their bases, capitals, and cutabia- 
lures, &c. still remain entire. The 
third Temple is that of Hercules, 
now in ruins, but which was of a 
much greater magnitude than those 
of Venus and Concord. It was on 
this spot the famous Statue of Her¬ 
cules, so much celebrated by Cicero, 
stood, and which the people of Agri¬ 
gentum defended with so much bra¬ 
very against Verres, who attempted 
to seize it. The famous picture of 
Zeuxis was placed in this Temple. 
Hercules was represented in his cra¬ 
dle, killing the two serpents : Alc- 
mena and Amphitryon having just 
entered the apartment, were painted 
with every mark of terror and as¬ 
tonishment; 

Pliny says, the painter considered 
this picture invaluable, and could 
never put a price upon it, but gave 
it to the i ity of Agrigentum, to be 
placed in the Temple of Hercules— 
they are now lost. 

Near the above spot lie the ruins 
oi the Temple of Jupiter Olympus, 
supposed by the Sicilian authors to 
have been the largest iu the heathen 
world. It is now called il Tetnplo di 
Giganti , or the Giants Temple, from 
the astonishing size of the stones, 
which the people conceived could 

uot 
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not be put together by hands of nr- 
dinnry men/ This Temple is said to 
have been 340 feet long, 60 feet 
wide, and 120 feet high. 

: The fragments of the columns are 
enormous, and it is said this Temple 
stood till the year 1100, but is now 
in ruins. The fragments, although 
enormous, do not equal the expec¬ 
tation raised by descriptive authors. 

There are the remains of several 
other Temples, and great works. 
The Temples of Vulcan, Proserpine, 
Castor and Pollux: and a very re¬ 
markable one of Juuo, which was 
enriched by one of the famous pic¬ 
tures of antiquity, celebrated by 
many of the antient writers. Zeuxis 
being determined to excel every thing 
that had gone before him, and to 
form a model of human perfection, 
prevailed on all the linc.it women ot 
Agrigentum (who were even ambi¬ 
tious of the honour) to appear na¬ 
ked before him; of these he chose 
live for his models, and moulding 
all the perfections of these beauties 
iuto one, he composed the famous 
Picture of the Goddess; and which 
was considered as his master* piece, 
hut it was unfortunately burnt when 
the Carthaginians took Agrigentum: 
Many of the Citizens retired into 
this Temple as a place of safety ; 
but as soon as they found the gates 
attacked by the enemy, they agreed 
to set lire to it, and chose rather to 
perish in the flames, than to submit 
to the power of (he conquerors ; hut 
neither the destruction of the' Tem¬ 
ple, nor the loss of their lives, has 
been so much regretted by posterity 
as the loss of this picture. 

The Temple of JSsculapius was 
not less celebrated for a Statue of 
Apollo i which was also taken from 
them by the Carthaginians at the 
same time that the Tcm|lle of Juno 
was burnt, and carried off by the 
Conquerors. This Statue continued 
the greatest ornament of Carthage 
formally years, and was at last re¬ 
stored by Scipio, at the final destruc¬ 
tion of that City : it has been sup¬ 
posed, that this Statue was after¬ 
wards carried to Rome, the wonder 
of all ages, known to the world under 
the name of Apollo Belvidere; and 
allowed to be the perfection of hu¬ 
man art. The ruins of this Temple 
are still to be seen. 

The antieot walls of the City are 


mostly cut out of the rock. The ca¬ 
tacombs and sepulchres are all very 
extensive. Polybius mentions one of 
them as being opposite to the Tem¬ 
ple of Hercules, and to have been 
struck by lightning in his time. It 
remains almost entire, and answers 
Ahe description he gives of it, but the 
inscriptions are so defaced that they 
cannot be made out. t his is the mo¬ 
nument of Theron, King of Agrigen- 
turn, one of the first Sicilian ty¬ 
rants. It is of great antiquity, for 
it is not only mentioned by Diodo¬ 
rus, Polybius, and the later of the 
antienL Historians, but by Herodotus, 
and Piudar, who dedicated two of 
his Olympic Odes to him ; so that 
this monument must be more than 
2,000 years old. 

AII the ruins of Agrigentum, and 
the whole mountain on which it 
stands, are composed of a concretion 
of sea shells, run together and ce¬ 
mented by a kind of sand or gravel, 
and now hard and durable. Thia 
stone is nearly white before it is 
exposed to the air; but in the Tem¬ 
ples and other ruins, it is of a 
light brown colour. The shells 
found on the summit of the moun¬ 
tain, at least 14 or 1500 feet above 
the level of the sea, are of the most 
common kinds, such as cockles, mus¬ 
cles, oysters, &c. 

When Plato visited Sicily, he was 
so struck with the luxury of the citi¬ 
zens of Agrigentum, both in their 
houses and their table!, that a saying 
of his is still recorded, “ that they 
built as if they were never to die, 
and cat as if they had not an hour to 
live.” 

Ailian tells the following story by 
way of illustration : “ after a great 
feast, where there was a number of 
young people of the first fashion, 
they got so much intoxicated that, 
from their reeling and tumbling one 
upon the other, they imagined they 
were at sea iu a storm, and began to 
think themselves in imminent danger; 
at last they agreed, that the only 
way to save their lives was to lighten 
the ship, and with one accord they 
began to throw the rich furniture out 
of the windows, to the great amuse¬ 
ment of the mob below, and did not 
■top till they had eutireiy cleared the 
house, which, from this exploit was 
ever afterwards called the triremes, 
or the ship.” 


At 
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At the same time that Agrigentum 
is abused by ancient writers for its 
drunkenness, it was as much cele¬ 
brated for its hospitality, and the 
very elevated situation of this City, 
where the air is thin and cold, has, 
erhaps, been one reason why its in- 
abitants are fonder ot wine than 
their neighbours in the valleys. 

Fazzello, after railing at the Citi¬ 
zens for drunkenness, adds, “ that 
there was no town in the island so 
celebrated for its hospitality ; many 
of the nobles had servants placed at 
the gates of the city to invite nil 
strangers to their houses.” Diodorus 
says the great vessels for holding 
water were commonly of silver, and 
the litters and carriages for the most 
part were of iv.ory, richly adorned. 
The Piscina, which wps a large pond 
made at an immense cxpence, full of 
fish and water-fowl, and in his time 
the resort of the inhabitants on their 
festivals, was even then (in the age 
of Augustus) going fust to ruin, 
requiring too great an cxpencc to 
keep it up. There is not now the 
smallest vestige of it. But there is 
still a curious spring of water that 
throws up a kind of oil on its surface, 
which the poor people make use of 
ill many diseases. This is supposed 
to mark out the place of the once 
celebrated pond which is rerouted by 
Pliny and Solinus to have abounded 
with oil. 

Diodorus, speaking of the riches 
of Agrigentum*, mentions one of its 
Citizens returning vicloiious from 
the Olympic games, who entered 
the City, attended by 300 chariots, 
each drawn by four white horses, 
richly caparisoned. These horses were 
esteemed nil over Greece, for their 
beauty and swiftuess; their race is 
celebrated by many anlicut writers : 
“Arduus inde Agragas oslcniat maxima 
longc 

Mcenia, magnaniinum quondam genera¬ 
tor equorum j *'* 

and those which had been often vic¬ 
torious at the games, were not only 
honoured with burial rites, hut had 
magnificent monuments erected to 
their memory +. 

The Great Church is famous for a 
remarkable echo. If one person 
stands at the West gate, aud another 
on the cornice, at the most distant 

* Virgil, Mm. ill. 703. 

T rimy. 


paint of the Church, behind the great 
altar, they could hold a conversation 
in very low whispers. For many years 
this singularity was little known ; 
and several of the confessing chairs 
being placed near the great altar, the 
wags, who were in the secret, used 
to take their station at the door of 
the Cathedral, and thus heard dis¬ 
tinctly every word that passed be¬ 
tween the confessor and his penitent; 
by this means the most secret in¬ 
trigues were discovered, and every 
woman in Agrigentum changed cither 
her gallant or her confessor—yet it 
was the same : at last, the cause was 
discovered, the chairs were removed, 
aud other precautions taken to pre¬ 
vent the discovery of these .valu'd 
mysteries, and a mutual amnesty 
passed amongst all the offended par¬ 
ties. 

Agrigentum, like Syracuse, was 
long subject to the yoke of ty¬ 
rants. And 1 shall mention the fol¬ 
lowing as an instance of the cru¬ 
elty of Phalaris: — Penllus, a gold¬ 
smith, by way of paying court to 
Phalaris the tjraut, made him a pre¬ 
sent of a brazen hull, ot admirable 
workmanship, hollow within, and so 
contrived thaL the voice of a person 
shut op in it sounded exactly like the 
bellowing of a real bull. The Artist 
pointed out to the tyrant what an 
admirable effect this must produce, 
were he only to shut up a few crimi¬ 
nals in it, and make a fire under 
them. The tyrant, struck with so 
horrid au idea, and curious to try ihc 
experiment, told the goldsmith that 
he himself was the only person worthy 
of animating his bull: that he must 
have studied the note that made it 
roar to the greatest advantage, and 
that it would he unjust to deprive 
him of any part of his invention. 
Upon this lie ordered the goldsmith 
to be shut up, and made a great fire 
around the hull, which immediately 
began lo roar, to the admiration and 
delight of al. Agrigentum. This bull 
was carried lo Carthage after the 
taking of Agrigentum, and was re¬ 
stored by Scipio. 

Zeno, the philosopher, came to 
Agrigentum, and being admitted into 
the presence of the tyrant, advised 
him, for his own comfort, as well as 
that of his subjects, to resign his 
power, and lead a private life. Pha- 
Jaris, not relishing these sentiments 
of philosophy, and suspecting Zeno 

to 
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to be in a conspiracy wilh some of 
his subjects, ordered him to be pul to 
death iu the presence of the citizens 
of Agrigcntuin. Zeno immediately 
began to reproach them with cowardice 
and pusillanimit y, in submitting tame¬ 
ly to the yoke of so worthless a 
tyrant ; and in a short time raised 
such a flame, that they defeated the 
guards, and stoned IMialaris to death. 

The country round Agrigentum is 
delightful; the fields are covered wilh 
a variety of the finest fruits; oranges, 
lemons, pomegranates, almonds, pis¬ 
tachio nuts. Sic. and a great profit is 
derived from its valuable sulphur 
mines. W. II. • 


Mr. Urban, Philadelphia , 

March I. 

M Y wish is occasionally to trans¬ 
mit you some account of the 
people of these new states ; but I am 
far from being qualified for the pur¬ 
pose, having as yet seen little more 
than the cities of New York and Phi¬ 
ladelphia. 1 have discovered but few 
national singularities among them. 
Their customs and manners arc nearly 
the same with those of England, which 
they have long been used to copy. 
For, previous to Hie revolution, the 
Americans were from their infancy 
taught to look up to the English as 
patterns of perfection in all things. 
I have observed, however, one cus¬ 
tom, which, for aught I know, is pe¬ 
culiar to this comil ry. An account 
of it may afford considerable amuse¬ 
ment to the numerous readers of your 
respectable Miscellany. 

When a young couple are about to 
enter info the matrimonial stale, a 
never-failing article in the marriage 
treaty is, that the lady shall have aud 
enjoy the free and unmolested exer¬ 
cise of the right of white-washing, 
with all its ceremonials, privileges, 
and appurtenances. A young wo¬ 
man would forego the most advan¬ 
tageous connexion, and even disap¬ 
point the warmest wish of her heart? 
rather thau resign the invaluable 
right. You would wonder what this 
privilege of white-washing is; I will 
endeavour to give you some idea of 
the ceremony, as I have seen it per¬ 
formed. 

There is no season of the year in 
which the lady may not claim her 
privilege, if she pleases ; but the lat¬ 
ter eud of May is most generally fixed 


upon for the purpose. The atten¬ 
tive husband may judge by certain 
prognostics when the storm is nigh at 
hand; when the lady is unusually fret¬ 
ful, finds fault with the servants, is 
discontented with the children, and 
complains much of the filthiness of 
every thing about her ;—these are 
signs which ought not to be neglect¬ 
ed; yet they are notoisive, as they 
sometimes come on and go off again, 
without producing any further effect. 
But if, when the husband rises in the 
morning, he should observe in the 
yard a wheelbarrow with a quantity 
of lime in it, or should see certain 
’buckets with lime dissolved iu water, 
there is then no time to be lost; be 
immediately locks up the apartment 
or closet where his papers or his pri¬ 
vate property is kept, and putting the 
key in his pocket, betakes himself to 
flight; for a husband, however be¬ 
loved, becomes a perfect nuisance 
during this season of female rage; 
his authority is superseded, his com¬ 
mission is suspended, and the very 
scullion who cleans the brasses in the 
kitchen, becomes of more considera¬ 
tion and importance than him. He 
has nothing to do, but to abdicate, 
and run from an evil which he can 
neither prevent nor mollify. 

The husband gone, the ceremony 
begins. The walls are iu a few mi¬ 
nutes stripped of their furniture; 
paintings, prints, aud looking-glasses, 
lie in a huddled hi ap about the floors; 
the curtains are lorirtroin the testers, 
the beds crammed into the windows; 
chairs and tables, bedsteads and cra¬ 
dles, crowd the yard ; and the garden 
fence bends beneath the weight of 
carpets, blankets, cloth cloaks, old 
coats, and ragged breeches. Here 
may be seen the lumber of the kit¬ 
chen forming a dark and confused 
mass: for the fore-ground of the pic¬ 
ture, gridirons and frying-pans, rusty 
shovels and broken tongs, spits and 
pots, joint-stools and the fractured 
remains of rush-bottomed chairs;— 
there, u closet has disgorged its 
bowels, cracked tumblers, broken 
wine-glasses, phials of forgotten phy- 
sick, papers of unknown powders, 
seeds, and dried herbs, handfuls of 
old corks, tops of tea-pots, and stop¬ 
pers of departed decanters ;—from 
the rag-hole in the garret to the rat- 
hole in the cellar, no place escapes 
unrumtnaged. It would seem as if 
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the day of general doom was come, luable things are mutilated, or suffer 
and the utensils of the house were death under the operation; a inaho- 
dragged forth to judgment. In this ga»y chair and carved frame undergo 
tempest, the words of Lear naturally the same discipline; they are to be 
present themselves, and might, with made clean, at all events, but their 
some alteration, be made strictly ap- preservation is not worthy of atten- 
plicable : tion. For instance, a hue large en- 

«« _I.et the great gods graving '* l a "*d flat on the floor. 

That keep this dreadful pmider o’er our smaller prints are piled upon it, and 
heads the superincumbent weight cracks 

Find out iheir enemies ’non. Tremble, the glasses of the lower tiert but it 


thou wretch, 

That has within thee undivided crimes 

-— Unwhipt of justice 1 - 

Raise your concealing continents, and ask 
These dreadful suniimnnis grace I"- 

This ceremony completed, and the 
house thoroughly evacuated, the next 
operation is to smear the walls and 
ceilings of every room and closet 
with brushes dipped in a solution of 
lime, called white wash, to pour buc¬ 
kets of water over every floor, and 
■cratch all the partitions and wain¬ 
scots with rough brushes wet with 
soap-suds, and dipped in stone-cuLlers’ 
sand. The windows by no means es¬ 
cape the general deluge. A servant 
scrambles out upon the pent-house, 
at the risk of her neck, aud with a 
mug in her hand, and a bucket within 
reach, she dashes away innumerable 
gallons of water against the glass 
panes, to the great annoyance of the 
passengers in the street. 

I have been told, that an action at 
law was once brought against one of 
these water-nymphs by a person wlm 
had a new suit oi clothes spoiled by 
this operation ; but, after long argu¬ 
ment, it was determined by the whole 
Court, that the action would not lie, 
inasmuch ns the defendant was in the 
exercise of a legal right, and not an¬ 
swerable for the consequences; and 
so the poor gentleman was doubly 
non-suited ; for he last not only his 
suit of clothes, but his ‘tut at law. 

These smearings and seratchirigs, 
washings and dashings, being a duly 
performed, the next ceremonial'is to 
cleanse and replace the distracted fur¬ 
niture. You inay Imve seen a house- 
raising, or a ship-launch, when all the 
hands within reach arc collected to¬ 
gether; recollect, if you can, the 
hurry, bustle, confusion, and noise, of 
such a scene, and you will have some 
idea of this cleaning match. The mis¬ 
fortune is, that the sole object is to 
make things clean; it matters not 
how many useful, ornamental, or va¬ 


is of no consequence! A valuable 
picture is placed leaning against the 
sharp 1 corner of a table; others arc 
made to lean against that, until the 
pressure of the whole forces the cor¬ 
nier of the table through the canvas 
of the first. The frame and glass of 
a fine print are to be cleaned, the 
spirit and oil used on this occasion 
are suflered to leak through and spoil 
the engraving; no matter, if the glass 
is rlean, and the frame shine, it is 
sufficient, the rest is not worthy of 
consideration. 

An able arithmetician has made an 
accurate calculation, founded on long 
experience, and has discovered that 
the losses and destruction incident to 
two white-washings, arc equal to ouc 
removal, and three removals equal to 
one fire. 

The cleaning frolic over, matters 
begin to resume their pristine appear¬ 
ance. The storm abates, and ail 
would be well again ; hilt it is impos¬ 
sible that so great a convulsion, in so 
small a community, should not pro¬ 
duce any further efi'ecls. For two or 
three weeks after the operation, the 
family are usually afflicted with sore 
throats or sore eyes, occasioned by 
the caustic quality of the lime, or 
with severe colds, from the exhala¬ 
tion of wet floors, or damp walls. 

I know a gentleman who was fond 
of accounting for every thing io a 
philosophical way. He considers this, 
w hich I have called a custom, as a real 
periodical disease, peculiar to the cli¬ 
mate. His train of reasoning is inge¬ 
nious and whimsical; but I am not at 
leisure to give you a detail. The re¬ 
sult was, that he found the distemper 
to be incurable; but after much study, 
he conceived he had discovered a me¬ 
thod to divert the evil he could not 
subdue. For this purpose he caused 
a small building, about twelve feet 
square, to be erected in his garden, 
and furnished with some ordinary 
chairs and tables, and a few prints of 
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the cheapest sort were Itong against 
the wall. Hit hope waa, that when 
the white-washing frenzy seized the 
females of his family, they might re¬ 
pair to this apartment, and scrub and 
smear, and scour, to their hearts’ con¬ 
tent, and so spend the violence of the 
disease in this out-post, while he en¬ 
joyed himself in quiet at head-quar¬ 
ters. JBut this experiment did not 
answer his expectation ; it was impos¬ 
sible it should, since a principal part 
of the qualification consists in the 
lady’s having an uncontrolled right 
to torment her husband at least once 
a year, and to turn him out of doors, 
and take the reins of government into, 
her own hands. 

There is a much bettcfcontrivanre 
than this of the philosopher; which is, 
to cover the walls of the house with 
paper; this is generally done; and 
though it cannot abolish, iL at least 
shortens the period of female domi¬ 
nion. The paper is decorated with 
flowers of various fancies, and made 
so ornamental that the women have 
admitted the fashion without perceiv¬ 
ing the design. 

There is also another alleviation of 
the husband's distress; he has gene¬ 
rally the privilege of a small room or 
closet for liis books and papers, the 
key of which he is allowed to keep. 
This is considered as a privileged 
place, and stands like the land of 
Goshen amid the plagues of Kgypt. 
But then he must be extremely cau¬ 
tious and ever on his guard. For 
should he inadvertently go abroad, 
and leave the key in his door, the 
housemaid, who is always on the 
watch for such an opportunity, im¬ 
mediately enters in triumph with 
buckets, brooms, and brushes, takes 
possession of the premises, anti forth¬ 
with puts all his books and papers to 
rights, to his utter confusion, and 
sometimes serious detriment. For 
instance: A gentleman was sued by 
the executors of a tradesman, on a 
charge found against him in the de¬ 
ceased’s books, to the amount of 30/. 
The defendant was strongly impressed 
with an idea that he had discharged 
the debt and taken a receipt; but, as 
the transaction was of long standing, 
he knew not where to find the re¬ 
ceipt. The suit went on in course, 
and the time approached wlten judg¬ 
ment would he obtained agaiusl him. 
0KNT. Ma«. Mop, 13*31. 
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He then sat seriously down to exa¬ 
mine a large bundle of old papers, 
which he had untied and displayed 
on a table for that purpose. In the 
midst of his search, he was suddenly 
called on business of importance j he 
forgot to lock the door of bis room. 
The housemaid, who had been long 
looking out for such an opportunity, 
immediately entered w'th the usual 
implements, and with great alacrity 
fell to cleaning the room, and putting 
things to rights.' The first object 
that struck her eye was the confused 
situation of the papers on the table; 
these were without delay bundled to¬ 
gether like so many dirty knives and 
forks; but, in the action, a small piece 
of paper tell unnoticed on the floor, 
which happened to be the very re¬ 
ceipt in quell ion; ns’it bad no very 
respectable appearance, it was soon 
after swept out with the common dirt 
of the room, and carried in a rubbish 
pan into the yard. The tradesman 
had neglected to enter the credit in 
his book ; the defendant could find 
nothing to obviate the charge, and 
so judgment went against him for the 
debt and costs. A fortnight after the 
whole was settled, and the money 
paid, one of the children found the 
receipt among the rubbish in the 
yard. 

There is also another custom pecu¬ 
liar to the city of Philadelphia, and 
nearly allied to the former. 1 mean, 
that of washing the pavement before 
tiie doors every Saturday evening. I 
at first took Ibis to be a regulation 
of the police; but on a further in¬ 
quiry, I find it is a religious rite, pre¬ 
paratory to the Sabbath, and is, I be¬ 
lieve, the only religious rite in which 
the numerous sectaries of this city 
perfectly agree. The ceremony be¬ 
gins about sun-set, and continues fill 
about ten or eleven at night. It is 
very difficult for a stranger to walk 
the streets on those evenings; he runs 
a continual risk of having a bucket 
,of dirty water thrown against his legs: 
but a Philadelphian born is so much 
accustomed to the danger, that ho 
avoids it with surprising dexterity. 

It is from this circumstance, that a 
Philadelphian may be known any 
where by his gait. The streets of 
New York are paved with rough 
stones; these indeed are not washed, 
but the dirt is so thoroughly swept 
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from before the door*, that the stone* 
stand up sharp and prominent, to the 
great inconvenience of those who are 
not accustomed to so rough a path. 
But habit reconciles every thing. It 
is diverting enough to see a Philadel¬ 
phian at New York; he walks the 
streets with as much painful caution, 
as if his toes were covert d with corns, 
or his feet lamed by the gout; white 
a New Yorker, as little approving 
the masonry of Philadelphia, shuffles 
along the pavement like u parrot on 
a mahogany table. 

It must be acknowledged that the 
ablutions I have mentioned are at¬ 
tended with no small inconvenience; 
but the women would not be induced, 
from any consideration, to resign their 
privilege. Notwithstanding this, I can 
give you the strongest assurauces that 
the women of America make the most 
faithful wives, and the must attentive 
mothers in the world ; and 1 am sure 
jou will join with me in opinion, that 
if a married man is made miserable 
only one week the whole year, he 
will have no great cause to complain 
of the matrimonial bond. 

Yours, &c. ** 

Mr. Urban, Birmingham, April 2. 
HE interpretation of Bishop Ro¬ 
binson’s Runic Motto at Cieasby, 
by Mr. J. Clark (p. 159), viz. “Man 
is dust and ashes" is not quite cor¬ 
rect, owing to his mistaking aura, 
the last word, for a contraction of 
auk (el), and 'iiska (cinis), whereas 
it is referable to unka (augere). See 
Hickes's Thesaurus, Didionar. Islan- 
dicum. In your vol. LXXI. p. J073, 
may be found a copy of it from Oriel 
College, Oxford; and your Corre¬ 
spondent, after informing us that it is 
also to be seen at Fulham under the 
Bishop's Arms, adds, “ lie built the 
buildings at Oriel, where this Inscrip¬ 
tion is, which is thus translated : Om- 
nino homo pulverU increment urn." It 
is in fact, a line of an old Scald; print¬ 
ed by Olaus Wormius, in his Danica . 
Literalura Anliquissima, p. 107, and 
rendered “ Homo pulveris augmen - 
turn,” p. 113. 

Some of your extensive circle of 
Friends may probably assign a reason 
for the worthy Prelate’s adopting a 
motto in the Runic character; lh«r, 
prima facie, to use Sir Hugh Evans’s 
phrase, “ it is affectations.” II. 
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(Continued from page 296.) 

HE Committee on the Poor-laws 
recommended an alteration of the 
law of settlement. They found the 
number of notices of appeals, against 
orders of removal, during the year 
preceding their labours, to be about 
4,709; and the expences of litigation, 
which in 1786 were 35,791/. amount¬ 
ed in 1815 to 287,000/. Besides, who¬ 
ever has attended to the evidence of 
settlements at the Quarter Sessions, 
must acknowledge, that in the points 
of suhtilty, importance, and eagerness 
.of the contending parlies, these pro¬ 
ceedings form too striking a parallel 
with those squabbles among school¬ 
men and theologians in darker ages, 
which we are now taught at once to 
despise and condemn. Nevertheless, 
I am afraid, the altering the present 
ground of settlements to a residence 
tor three years, would only introduce 
new but not less difficulties. Two 
good laws have, however, followed 
the suggestions of the Committee; 
one for rating the owners of small 
houses in certain cases; and the other 
a short and clear definition of what a 
tenement is. The removals of pau¬ 
pers are certainly attended with much 
expence, trouble, nod litigation ; and 
the attention of magistrates and parish 
officers is too much engrossed by the 
transferring paupers from place to 
place, and thus taken oft’, perhaps, 
sometimes from a due consideration 
for their support and maintenance, 
and the substance of the application 
for relief. 

One thing is, I think, manifest, 
that the great burden of the poor 
arises from manufactories, which are, 
on the other hand, prime sources of 
national opulence. The agricultural 
poor would he provided for without 
much grievance; and could any one 
devise a plan for effectually spreading, 
upon emergency, the manufacturing 
poor an >ng the peasantry (which was 
in fact one of the chief objects of 13 
and 14 Ch. 2.) he would merit a rank 
among the benefactors of mankind. 

I am much disposed to leave the 
matter to public opinion and the cha¬ 
rity of individuals. Benevolence has, 
in some instances, been wild amongst 
us; but whilelts branches have si retch¬ 
ed to the most distant parts of the 

globe, 
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globe, sometimes in fruitless luxu¬ 
riance, the pour, as poor, destitute 
from unavoidable circumstances and 
natural infirmity, without crime or 
fault, have not benefited much by it, 
beyond what the law allows them. 
Infirmaries, lunatic asylums, schools, 
foundling-hospitals, are all on a scale 
of magnificent liberality in England, 
and the interior management conduct¬ 
ed with care and attention by the 
rich ; but the poor-houses are neg¬ 
lected. Even penitentiaries and pii- 
sons are made like palaces t with 
comforts and conveniences more than 
what are found in (ho receptacles for 
the poor; which ought not to lit*.* 
Small charitable establishments in 
country places, in which the poor 
might be placed as a matter of selec¬ 
tion and lavour, according to their 
deserts and good conduct, as well as 
their wants, might be of use: and 
there infants might be nursed, and 
sturdy beggars set to work. But all 
depend* on the management. 

As religion has sometimes been de¬ 
based by superstitious ceremonies, 
and has sometimes evaporated in fa¬ 
naticism, so it has been too much the 
modern fashion to encumber charity 
with a machinery of legislation, of 
vast buildings enormously expensive to 
construct and keep up, and of meet¬ 
ings producing many long speeches 
and many printed papers. Well- 
meaning persons of both sexes might 
simplify this fashion, and direct the 
current of benevolence, which now 
runs much to w.ikte, to Ihecomfoit 
of the poor, who are rcgulaily on the 
parish list: a vigilant superintendance 
would select the best objects, and the 
poor would have an inducement to 
make themselves worthy of the choice. 
The overseer, instead of being rashly 
and unjustly accused of hard-hearted- 
ness, both by rich and poor, as is 
sometimes the case, would find hit 
hands strengthened by this assistance, 
and'would have more leisure for sift¬ 
ing new claims, and providing for the * 
able-bodied either work or correc¬ 
tion. The blending together of the 
compulsory and voluntary provisions, 
might produce the same happy effects 
here, as in other countries. 

That I may not be supposed too 
indifferent on the subject, 1 beg to 
add, that the taxation I pay for the 
poor is rather more than four shil¬ 
lings on the pound, rack rent. 

Yours, Ac. Far-nifnte. 


Mr. Urban, May 3. 

OUR Correspondent Vonsies, 
in referring to the trial respect¬ 
ing the right to Funeral Cloth, at 
Margate (p. 108), states, V When the 
burial had taken place, the Church¬ 
wardens, by desire of the Parishioners, 
presented to the Vicar the full amount 
of all his law charges.” This, though 
no doubt unintentional, is a very in¬ 
correct statement. On the 2d of June, 
1819, a public reconciliation dinner 
took place at the Hoyal Hotel in Mar¬ 
gate, Daniel Jarvis, Esq. surgeon, in 
the chair. That public dinner was 
the result of much amicable conversa¬ 
tion between the intimate friends of 
the Hev. William Frederick Bay lay 
the Vicar, on the one hand, and the 
gentlemen and substantial tradesmen 
of Margate and its vicinity on the 
other. The avowed object of the 
meeting was, by voluntary subscrip¬ 
tion, ai the earnest recommendation 
of the partisans of the Defendant 
(and by no means by the unjust pro¬ 
cess of parochial disbursement of mo¬ 
nies), to defrny the legal expenses of 
the Vicar of Margate. A handsome 
sum was thus contributed after din¬ 
ner: even the upright plaintiffs Messrs. 
Cramp and Toddy, the Churchwardens, 
pressing forward to set the example 
of forgiveness. Curistiahus. 


Lbttf.rs from tub Continent. 
Lettf.r JA'I. 

(Continuedfrom p. 818.) 

Rotterdam, Sept, li, 1818. 
N Wednesday, Sepl. 2, we went 
from Saint Trond to Tuiar.- 
mont to breakfast ; it was a stage 
of 11 miles, by a straight road 
with avenues. We observed an im¬ 
provement in the size and condition 
and harness of the horses; the wo¬ 
men too were stouter and heller con¬ 
ditioned. In the morning we had a 
shower which refreshed the air, but 
seemed only partial in extent. It 
has hem hot and dry again. Thirl- 
mont is a good town, wilh a spa¬ 
cious Grand Palace, and two respect¬ 
able Churches. 

We proceeded to Louvain, where 
we arrived before twelve. This is 
a large old town, with 40,000 inha¬ 
bitants ; before the Revolution it 
was an University. The principal 
Colleges are now turned into bar¬ 
racks; 
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rack*i erne ha* been restored to it* 
original purpose* and has 240 stu¬ 
dent#) it is an old gothic building. 
We saw the Library, which is large 
and handsome* the Schools, &c. 

The Maison de Vide is a beautiful 
building, in the florid Gothic stile, 
something resembling King’s Chapel 
at Cambridge, but much loftier; we 
went inside, hut were disappoiuted, 
as it is divided into small apartments. 

Opposite the Maison de Ville is the 
Cathedral, a handsome modern Go¬ 
thic building; an elegant stone skreen 
divides the Nave from the Choir ; on 
one side of the Choir there is a beau¬ 
tiful tabernacle, or modern Gothic 
turret, wbicb contains the relics. The 
adorations in this Cathedral are prin¬ 
cipally paid to the Heart of Jesus; 
and the Pope has lately granted a 
long string of Indulgences, some for 
thirty years, others for a month, &c. 
for the practitioners in this worship. 
There is a beautiful pulpit in grotto 
work, representing the conversion of 
St. Paul. We afterwards visited the 
Cburch of the Jesuits, a handsome 
modern building. The town stands 
in a low situation on the river Dyie. 

After dinner uc proceeded two 
stages, and arrived between five and 
six at Brussels; here wc met with 
our Rhenish acquaintances. Mr. Cal- 
derwood was at dinner, and shortly 
afterwards Captain Kcales and Mr. 
Woollert returned from Waterloo ; 
we found at table Mr. and Mrs. Pi 1 a- 
ering ; he is an old gentleman about 
70, and formerly lived near llipon; 
there were also a Mr. and Mrs.Ware: 
the lady is about 40, and was educated 
at the Manor School. Capt. Keatcs 
and his friends passed on the road the 
poor Frenchwoman; she was on foot, 
but had some casts in carnages, as 
she was only SO miles from Brussels. 

The diligence travels by Liege, and 
not by Maestrieht. The distance,from 
Cologo to Brussels is about 140 miles; 
they left Cologn at four on Sunday 
morning, and arrived at Brussels al¬ 
ien on Tuesday morning; they rested 
one night, and travelled the other. 

Thunday, Sept. 3. —Having visited 
Brussels and Antwerp in 1815, our 
stay was short this year; and you 
must expect no particular description 
from me. In tne morning I went to 
Ttsit a mad-house which is in the suh- 
■rbs of the town; I saw Mr. Hillo- 
teos, the director, but be would not 
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allow me to see the house, which is 
a private institution; he has a licence 
from Government, and keeps the 
place for his own benefit, without 
rendering any account. The house 
is occasionally visited by officers of 
the Government, to see that all k 
correct. He has 25 Patients ; the 
first class pay 80 or 100 francs a 
month ; tho second GO ; and the 
third 40 and 50. The patients ar« 
attended by any Physician in Brus¬ 
sels whom their friends choose. He 
had lately an Englishman as a pa¬ 
tient, who has recovered. There is 
a mad-house at Geel, some leagues 
from Brussels, at which pauper Lu¬ 
natics belonging to the town are con¬ 
fined; the number of them is 28. 

We went to the News-room, and 
saw the London papers. We gave 
up the Cabriolet which we took at 
Paris, and which will now be re¬ 
turned thither the first opportunity, 
and will probably make an additional 
benefit to the proprietor. We got 
our passports made for Rotterdam, 
and took places in the Antwerp dili¬ 
gence. There was a meeting of the 
English at Brussels the beginning of 
this year, the Duke of Kent in the 
Chair, when measures were taken for 
the regular performance of Church 
of England service and a Sermon every 
Sunday ; the Chaplain, the Rev. Mr. 
Price, has published a set of Ser¬ 
mons, which he delivered in Lent, 
on the Beatitudes. The cavalry were 
exercising in the square this morn¬ 
ing, in cuirasses taken at the battle 
of Waterloo. 

At three o'clock we set oil' in 
the diligence to Antwerp, passing 
through Mai.ines nr Mecklin, where 
I once more peeped into the Cathe¬ 
dral and heard the ora an. The coun¬ 
try is chiefly closes of pasture land, 
with hedges. At eight we arrived 
at the Grand Labouretir in Antwerp, 
in the Place de Mcr ; there is no 
table d’hflte here; most pertons*eat 
in their lodging-rooms. 

Friday , Sept. 4.—At half past se¬ 
ven, went to the Cathedral; there 
Is uo organ to-day f but ue*t Sun¬ 
day and Monday, in honour of the 
Nativity of the Virgin, will be great 
festivals. Rubens’ three paintings, 
recovered from Paris since our for¬ 
mer visit to Antwerp, are hung up 
in their places. Over the altar is the 
Assumption of the Virgin, which he 
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painted for lhi* Church; he (wished 
it in 16 days, and received 1600 flo- 
rim, or about 1601.; it is a gay ele¬ 
gant-looking picturet the Virgin ia 
ascending to heaven in blue drapery, 
surrounded by a number of angels, 
and adored by Saint* and Apostles 
below. In the North transept is the 
Elevation of the Cross; the Roman 
soldiers, with savage countenances, 
are in the act of lifting up the Cross, 
on whicli our Lord is already fasten¬ 
ed. In the South transept is the 
most celebrated of these paintings, 
the Descent from the Cross; it re¬ 
presents Nicodcmus, Joseph, and the 
Virgin and the other women, in the 
act of taking down the dead body j it* 
is a very striking picture*; and this, as 
well as others, are on so large a scale, 
that they are distinctly ami intelli¬ 
gibly seen from the West end of the 
Church : each of the two paintings in 
tho transepts, is at the end of the 
centre side-aile of the Nave, which, 
you will recollect,contains seven ailes. 

After breakfast wc went to the 
Church of the Dominicans; it has 
recovered several fine paintings from 
Paris; the moat striking of these is 
the scourging of Christ, by Rubens, 
in which the colouring of the flesh 
and blood on the back are very mas¬ 
terly; a Nativity, by Rubens ; Christ 
fallen under the weight of the Cum, 
by Vandyke; and a Crucifixion, by 
Jordaeus. Paintings fiom Scripture 
History are much more suitably 
placed in a Church, than in a gallery 
amongst light and profane subjects, 
and such as arc on a large scale, are 
more advanlageousfy displayed. Ano¬ 
ther very fine painting which never 
was at Paris, but was concealed from 
Bonaparte, has also been restored ; 
the Adoration of the Magi, by Mi¬ 
chael Angelo. Over llie altar of this 
Church is the Descent front (he 
Cross, by Selts, a living Italian 
painter, who now resides at the 
Hague, and is painter to the King 
of the Netherlands. Near the choir 
gate is tho statue of St. Rosalia, will* 
an infant Christ in her arms; it is 
a beautiful „ figure, and Bonaparte 
thought it one of the finest, he had 
ever seen ; he took it to Paris, from 
which it has been brought back to 
its original situation. The Adoration 
of the Magi, by Stallairs, a pupil of 
Rubens, is another fine painting re¬ 
covered from Paris. 


Netherlands. 

We went to the Museum, which 
was formerly the Church of the Re- 
colets; here they have 80- of Ru¬ 
bens’ best works, and about 10 of 
Vandyke’s, all brought back from 
Paris, and without frames. Amongst 
the former is Rubens* original sketch 
of bis great painting, the Descent 
from the Cross; it is more finely 
finished than lh<' picture itself. Ano¬ 
ther of his best paintings is the Ado¬ 
ration of the Magi, in which he has 
contrasted the humble situation of 
the Virgin and Child, in the stable, 
amongst oxen and hay, with the 
splendour of the three Kiugs in their 
.Royal robes, bearing costly presents, 
and prostrating themselves before the 
Infant. A dead Christ between the 
two Marya; a dead Christ on tho 
knees of God the Kalher ; and the 
Crucifixion, ace all wouderfully fine 
paintings. Here ia also the famous 
painting by Floris, the father-in-law 
of Quintin Matsis, representing the 
fallen A ngels thrust out of Heaven; 
on the thigh of one of them, is the 
bee or hornet, which Matsis painted 
unknown to Floris; it is above three 
inches long, and could scarcely have 
been mistaken for a living animal; 
this painting has been at Paris. There 
is a painting by De Bos, representing 
St. Luke painting the Virgin and 
Child. I was not aware that St. 
Luke became acquainted with Christ 
so early. 

Several of the houses in Antwerp 
still shew the eftVclsjif a great thun¬ 
derstorm whieh happened here at 
i) 0 (i.i, on Monday, Aug. 10; many 
windo ws were broken, and the water 
rushed into the houses, and nearly 
filled then:, as if a cloud had burst 
over the town. It was on the same 
day that at Paris the air became sud¬ 
denly cooler. To-day was hot, the 
thermometer ut four was at 80. 
There being a mad-house (Maison 
des Fous) at Antwerp, 1 inquired 
about seeing it. I found it necessary 
to make a written application to the 
Regent, Mr. Van Eupen, who imme¬ 
diately sent me a printed card of in¬ 
troduction, directing Father Martin* , 
to shew me the place. 

The Establishment is under the 
controul of Government. The Re* 
gent is a respectable and opulent in¬ 
habitant, who is changed every year; 
he does not live in the house, hut has 
a sort ofhouorary situation, like that 
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of President of a Society. There are 
four other gentlemen who have the 
auditing of accounts. Father Mar¬ 
tins is the' manager and superintend- 
nut) unfortunately he was out, and 
1 was thus obliged to be content with 
the scanty information I could pick 
up from the head-keeper, who shew¬ 
ed me the apartments of both sexes. 

Why the superintendant is called 
Father, I do not know: 1 suppose he 
is not a Religious, and that they 
cannot properly fill secular offices j 
the only reason assigned to me was, 
that he is a kind good old man, 
which tells well in his favour y he 
has been 17 years in office. This 
Mad-house, or House of Fools, (Mai- 
son des Fous) is within the lines, but 
in an open situation, near the Cita¬ 
del, and the military parade; it con¬ 
tains at present 100 women, and 76 
men y most of them are paupers, and 
all are apparently of low condition, 
but some pay a small sum for main¬ 
tenance. The rooms wore clean and 
wholesomey each patient has a sepa¬ 
rate room. There are two very small 
airing Courts. Several of the wo¬ 
men were employed in making lace, 
which they shewed me with much 
pride y the men have no employ¬ 
ment. One physician attends this and 
sill the other hospitals in Antwerp; 
there is no other medical peison be¬ 
longing to the Maison des Fous; none 
resides in the house. A priest who 
lives in an adjoining house belong* 
to the Establishment y in general, 
half of the patients arc able to at¬ 
tend his ministrations. There >re 
baths for tlie patients. None arc 
under restraint, though some were 
violent. I desired to see the instru¬ 
ments for confining the furious; they 
were strong iron belts to go round 
the waist, and iron handcuffs fastened 
to the belts; footcuffs of leather at¬ 
tached to each other by iron chains. 
Some lame women were in a sort of 
chair, or rather cage, on ca*tor$, ca¬ 
pable of being moved along the air¬ 
ing courts; these cages confine all 
the waiit and lower part of the per¬ 
son, and leave only the head and 
shoulders visible. 

Our passports which had been 
backed at Brussels for Rottcr- 
terdam, were required to undergo 
same ceremony here. In France we 
found it a general rule, that if a 
passport was once backed for a cer¬ 
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tain place, it was unnecessary that it 
should be again taken to the police- 
office in the same country y and at 
Treves, the officer at the gates was 
reprimanded at tbe police-office for 
taking our passports thither. In fill¬ 
ing up the return of our names and 
descriptions at the inn at Antwerp, 
the preceding night, I wrote in (lie 
column infilled Observations,“These 
precautions unnecessary.” (A few 
days after Mr. Kean was here, and 
lie wrote under the same column, 
“ W ishes himself in England again .” j 
When we went to the police-office 
next day, our remark had not es¬ 
caped the attention of the police- 
officers, who alluded to it with some 
displeasure, and assured us th» pre¬ 
cautions were quite necessary y they 
were, however, obliged to admit, 
that they are stricter here than 
either in France, Germany, or Prus¬ 
sia. At dinner to-day, after soup, 
we had salmon, and melted butter, 
and catchup y in general, the fish is 
the last thing, and without any sauee. 
The potatoes, since we left France, 
are properly cooked y in France they 
arc cut in small shreds, and some¬ 
times are served cold. At nine in the 
evening, we set off in the diligence 
for Rotterdam, about 60 miles from 
Antwerp. 

Saturday, Sept. 5.—Between four 
and five in the morning, wc arrived 
at Brbua, a strong fortified town. 
The Church has a high tower, a lit¬ 
tle like that of Antwerp. The dili¬ 
gence carried nine insides. Here we 
stopped to take tea and coffee. Tile 
homes of Breda are of brick. 

About eight o’clock, wc nrrired at 
a village on a sluice, and embarked 
in a packet-hoal which look us across 
a wash or arm of a river, about three 
miles wide y after which we entered a 
fresh diligence. The country is in 
general very flat, with orchards and 
kitchen gardens. The applesaielarge. 

About eleven, we arrived at Dor- 
Irecti t, oi Dort, a strongly fortified 
town, surrounded by sluues ; here 
about 200 years ago a synod was 
held, which condemned the Armi- 
nian tenets. For the last 400 years, 
this town has stood on an island in 
the Meuse; before that time it was 
part of the main land. The inunda¬ 
tion which insulated the town, de¬ 
stroyed 100,000 persons, by the 
breaking of embankments. 

At 
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1321-2 Dort, Rotterdam.—Rio de Janeiro. 


At Dort we (topped near an hour. 
I forgot to mention that the Prince 
and Prioccis of Orange were deep¬ 
ing at Ufcda,aml whilst we crossed the 
first water, which is, I believe, part 
of the river Waal, we heard the can¬ 
non of Breda filing in honour of their 
departure. Our progress was slow, 
both from the heaviness of some 
parts of the road, and the time spent 
at Breda, and at' the crossing the 
water, in luadiug and unloading dili¬ 
gences. 

At Dort we crossed an arm of the 
Meuse, about a quarter of a mile 
wide. The diligence (the number of 
horses in which was reduced from 6 ( 
to 4) drove into and out of the pas¬ 
sage boat without difficulty. We 
saw a vessel here delivering coals; 
each coal was handed out separately, 
and passed through the hands of four 
men into a large skuttle. About one 
o’clock, we again arrived at the river 
Meuse, or an arm of it, and the di¬ 
ligence was driven into the ferry¬ 
boat as before. 

As we approached Rotterdam, 
there was on both sides of the road 
large pastures of cattle, two or three 
miles in extent. We observed stag¬ 
nant ditches and sluices in the pas¬ 
tures, and near gardens and summer¬ 
houses; these must he unwholesome; 
hut probably the dryness of the sea¬ 
son may have made them more stag¬ 
nant and putrid, than if the usual 
quantity or ram had fallen. About 
two o’clock our diligence arrived at 
Rotterdam, and we proceeded to the 
Bath Hotel on the Boompies or Boo- 
Piece; the house recommended by 
Mrs. Murray. 

Rotterdam is a large town, with 
50,000 inhabitants; it is full ol shops 
and ol ships. In going from the di¬ 
ligence to our iuu, we crossed three 
or four harbours or canajs by draw¬ 
bridges. 

Our inn is very pleasantly situated 
on the banks of the Meuse, a brisk 
tide river, about oue-third of a mile 
wide. The street we are in is nearly* 
a mile in length; and as it is only a sin¬ 
gle row of houses, and there are no 
buddings on the opposite side of the 
river, we have in front an unconfined 


view both of the river, of the vesiels 
passing, and of the country beyond, 
immediately behind the inn, and'un- 
rier the windows, is one of the canals 
(about twice the width of the Ouse), 
in which several vessels-lie at anchor; 
the water in the canals is very slug¬ 
gish, though not stagnant. But my 
sheet is full, and I must say more in 
my next. The weather continues dry 
and hot. X. 

(To be continued.) 

Description op Rio de Janeiro. 

( Returned from p. 126 .) 
^fPHlS Colony, at its first fuunda- 
* J tion, was made a depot for the 
reception of Convicts who were cut 
off from society in the Mother Coun¬ 
try, and expatriate^ to the Brazils, 
to make the amende honorable , like 
Botany Bay and the Cape of Good 
Hope in the first instance; but the 
lapse of time has amalgamated them 
(if 1 may be allowed to make me of 
a chemical test) in the crucible of 
oblivion, and in a great measure 
merged and melted away the base¬ 
ness of their early origin; and if wc 
revert to the first state of society in 
the early formation of Nations, both 
in the Anlient and Modem World, 
we shall find a strong coincidence iu 
the features that mark their peculiar 
character, and that local circum¬ 
stances alone make the distinction; 
thus Tyre, Carthage, and Rome, like 
Kio de Janeiro, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Botany Day, and some 
parts of the United Slates of Ame¬ 
rica, were peopled by Convicts at 
their first formation. To make use 
of an antient English verse, 

“ When Adaiu delved, and Eve span. 

Who was the first Gentleman ?” 

The Adam and Eve of America 
and Botany Bay, no doubt emigrated 
from Newgate; and the first pa¬ 
rents of the modern inhabitants of 
the Cape of Good Hope and Rio 
de Janeiro, emerged from the Rasp 
Houses of Amsterdam, and the Dun¬ 
geons of Lisbon. The most polished 
nations that ever existed, were ori- 
nally barbarians*, ’till the progressof 
reason and refinement, arts and sci- 


* Notwithstanding the fictions of Homer and Virgil, who, by the fascinating charms 
*f poetry, endeavour to exalt their respective Nations, and prove their Heroes to be of 

divine 
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, of Rio de Janeiro, 



Mariner** Com past and the Divine ; . The at«2fe,b]£ $<iqqti.ber4 r titetn 
Art pf. ;Pr»otin«, dispelledthe busts poied of tffe MobHitt lhat *n%r*lod 
Mfr&W*, end error* whkft ixUfcd wit&’fthe K|ag te ilM*^* 4Se i %r. 
for so many centuries, during which CTiM»Ht«*|Ul Mgdbsjjien 1 U^M^rowad 
period superstition and tyranny clasp- soott after, from Lisbon; .thejorfeola 
Od in their iron faugs one half.oHhe gentry.* the labourers, ai^l dtpe*. 
human.race. The first'chu* lire i&^sp^efldid/aiMl 

With respect to literature here, the luxurious stile.. The dairy* gf Ufry, 
.prcas is completely fettered* and un- who are kept at % dSetttaefc by the 
mar a mioisterial censorship i although Court, lire in a comfortable manner 
a. license preas aaa permitted in the no the meadstlilt they have acquired 
year 1818, they have not produced by their own industry, or inherited 


any work above mediocrity, and there 
are no political work* to bo met with, 
as they are strictly prohibited ; such 
works as are published, consist of 
Theological Tracts, a Treatise on Na- 
vigation and Geography, both wretch¬ 
ed !y executed, the Tables of Loga¬ 
rithms' being full of errors and false 
Calculations. There arc only three 
B ? 6bk sellers’ shops in the place* and 
their catalogues consist of transla¬ 
tions from the Spanish and Italian, 
with a few elementary works on Edu¬ 
cation. There are no newspapers to 
be met with at the coffee houses, ex¬ 
cept tHeir Gazette, which is published 
opce a week, and merely contains a 
TrVceCurrent, a List of the Arrivals 


from their ancestors. The merchants 
are very persevering, frugal, and in- 
'dustrious, and many of them have 
acquired princely fortunes? by trade, 
which they enjoy with much inure 
comfort than the same class in this 
country, not being burthened by such 
a pressure of taxation. , With respect 
to the aboriginal natives and negroes, 
the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, the former, like the Hotten¬ 
tots at the Cape of Good Hope, lead 
a wandering life, or are employed in 
the labours of agriculture, and the 
latter work at the anvil and the mine. 

The female part of the community 
here have the reputation of being 
much addicted to devotioit and gat- 

• ■ . « a . V . 


And Departures of Shipping, and No- iadtry, and at Church read alternately 
tfces’of Public Sales; it is wretchedly the prayer-book and the, fan i 


printed* end altogether a miserable 
production. 

’ We must naturally suppose from 
this slate of th<ogs f that the mass of 
the population are not much inclined 
to reading, or enlightened by study 
or research* the'fact is* the Clergy 
prescribe every 'ifrorji that comes 
from the press, if it docs not square 
with their intolerant and bigoted 
ideas, add stand oh a religious foun¬ 
dation, and they make their flocks 
fed and think that they are in a state 
erf salvation, that ignorance is hap¬ 
piness* and that ills folly to learn 


“ Even in penance planning sins anew,” 
The predominant dress of the mid¬ 
dle class of females is a long black 
gown or cloak of kerseymere or silk, 
which covers the whole body from 
the head to the ancles* with this they 
generally, wear white silk stockings 
and satin slippers; their full .dress is 
very magnificent. On gala, or holy 
days, it consists of a black litlfyor 
white satin robe, trimmed with fifth*' 
sels or Mccklin lace; it sel# elo*elo 
the body i jt is. flounced ht the bot¬ 
tom with rows of gold lace, pearls, 1 
&c. They wear a ftfippld npek- 


wisdofn by reading. They (the Clergy) lace of topaz, with gold brace I 


wrote. was a flatterer, and wished hypocritically $o deify A«l , 

'* Wt it*y conceive that when the news df thcjtftvelonon'aitivea’at ,, it _ ,, 
strike ihe'Kldg and Court with consternation ,aS tire Monarch bar heart 
from, infancy to the, blind submission of a degenerate race of Nobility', ali-rapatloa* 
as our English Nobility were W the' reign of our Vllfth Harry, and autaagst^bept are 
rngny such characters, u VaseonnelW, Codoy, and other profligate courtiers, ( • ■ 

* ‘ jWair 
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their arms, and a brilliant on every 
finger; in this dress they appe;ir at 
Church, with their hair platted in a 
peculiar manner, something like a 
Turkish turban; it is generally black, 
and of luxurious growth, ornnmeuled 
with bouquets of artificial flowers, 
intermixed with pearls, and from the 
continual application of the fingers, 
it leads a stranger to imagine that it 
it not altogether destitute of inhabi¬ 
tants. Their persons, like the men, 
are generally under the middle size ; 
they are well shaped, and their com¬ 
plexions olive, with sparkling eyes, 
with which they express their mean¬ 
ing emphatically to strangers ; on* 
the whole, they may he considered 
as an amiable race, and they form 
a striking contrast to the men, who 
are in general shy and repulsive 
to Europeans, except they have an 
introduction and long intercourse 
with them, when it isdiscoveied that 
under an austere demeanour, they 
possess the germ of many estimable 
qualities ; they are not easily pro¬ 
voked to quarrel, except you med¬ 
dle with their religion, or make too 
free with their wives or daughteis. 

The King's person is very plain: he 
is rather above the middle size, very- 
corpulent, and his lace strongly mark¬ 
ed with the small pox. 11 is counte¬ 
nance denotes an indolent disposition, 
joined with an appearance of good 
nature; his habits are regular, and 
his chief indulgence is said to he in 
the pleasures of tile table ; detached 
from which enjoyment, the time that 
he is not employed in the affairs of the 
State, is devoted to devotion, and he 
is constantly surrounded with priests. 
On gala days the Court exhibits much 
state and graudeur: the costume of 
the nobility, and their equipages, arc 
very splendid,—some of, them sport 
English coaches. The King’s body 
guard are selected from Portuguese 
tradesmen who emigrated with his 
Majesty from Lisbon ; their attend¬ 
ance is only required on state occa¬ 
sions, for which service they are al¬ 
lowed a small pecuniary compensa¬ 
tion, and two suits of uniform within 
the year; it is superb scarlet, laced 
with gold, and faced with blue vel¬ 
vet ; they are armed with regulation 
swords and battle axes. The Mo¬ 
narch is escorted into town by a 
troop of cavalry. The present inha¬ 
bitants of this City are a mixed 
On nt. Mac, May, 1821. 
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Rio de Janeiro. 

race, and in their persona and com¬ 
plexions betray evident and charac¬ 
teristic marks of their Moorish and 
Jewish oiigin ; and in many of the 
ceremonies practised at their religi¬ 
ous processions, there appears io be 
a strong mixture of the Hebrew wor¬ 
ship *. 

The accommodations for travellers 
here are very indiUt-rc.r, which, join¬ 
ed to the bud quality of the provi¬ 
sions, the hc.at of the climate, and 
the want oT society, renders it a very 
unpleasant residence for any length 
of time on the score of pleasure ; but 
^vheu certain profits are in view, it 
makes pleasure au object of minor and 
secondary importance, and the idea 
of progressive gain, and aecunmla- 
tion ol riches, with a prospective 
view of returning to the sliotes of 
Britain, after a few years residence, 
is the grand stimulus that makes the 
English icsidcnt pnsevere, and sub¬ 
mit to many physical and local in¬ 
conveniences. The Hotels, Taverns, 
and Coffee-houses, are generally kept 
by French and Italians, at each of 
which the charges are enormous, the 
cookery wictclied, and imposition 
•and extortion the older ol the day; 
you have no alternative ; you must 
submit to this state of things, or else 
have recourse to a Caza de I'astoo 
(Portuguese Eating-house), where 
every aiticie that you require, meat, 
drink, and lodging, is loathsome and 
abominable. A. Sinsot. 

(To be continued ) 

Mr. Uhbin, * May I. 

F the following etymological spe¬ 
culation may be deemed worthy 
of your acceptance, you will confer 
a favour by inserting it iu the (ien- 
llcman’s Magazine. It originated in 
a conversation with a friend in the 
County of Bedford, which took place 
last summer, while I was on a visit 
at his house in the neighbourhood of 
Dunstable. T. F. 

Respecting the Etymology of Dun- 
stabi.e, there have been various opi¬ 
nions among learned Writers + who 

'*■ It lias been remarked by a late tra¬ 
veller in Portugal, that many of their 
Clergy, under a mark of devotedness to 
the Roman Catholic Religion, are eon- 
staled followers of the precepts of Moses. 

-f Hearne, Chron. de Dunstab. p. 727. 
Bib. Top. Biit. No. VIII. p. 164.* Ly- 
sons’ Mag. Brif. vol. f. p. 73. 


have 
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have trolled upon the subject. It 
was, alter duly considering these opi¬ 
nions, resolved to reject the whole 
of the Legend about Dun, the Hob• 
Ace, together with ;vU other cxplan i- 
tions of the word Dimslahie, to fa¬ 
vour ol the more easy and rational 
solution of Dun-Duua, or hosn- 
Staple, the jMarUet upon the Downs; 
conceiving the oiigm of this Town 
to have been a Staple or Market lor 
W ool, held in the earliest limes, in 
the midst of a very extensive lauge of 
Sheep-Walks upon the. Chillern-hdls. 

This Etymology of Duniitable af¬ 
forded valuable hints as to the orj 
ginal meanings and derivations of the 
names ot some other places in (lie 
same neighbourhood, as follows; — 
Cardin cion, or the Carding Town, 
the residence of the Carders or 
Combers of Wool; Todiiinctov, or 
Todding- Town, the residence of such 
as were employed in the Packing or 
Todding of Wool; DAiii.ixr.roN, or 
the Hurling- Town, the residence of 
those who were onupied in Hurling 
or Spinning of Wool into Thread ;— 
and SfiiTi'i noton *, or the Shutl/ng- 
Town, the residence of the Sliiitlerv 
or Weavers of Woollen Cloth. The 
congregating together in one parti¬ 
cular spot or place, of many persons 
who followed the same trade or call¬ 
ing, is a fact so well known, and has 
given rise to so many names of slrei Is, 
janes, or allies, in large towns, as to 
afford a corrohoiatiun to the abo‘ •- 

conjcctiite*. 

Pursuing these speculations in the 
same ucighbourffbod, it was consi¬ 
dered to be probable that Hock- 
ui i-e was indebted for its denomi¬ 
nation to its standing at the foot of 
nil ibrupt part of the Chi!tern-bills, 
or the he ah, he, or high cliffs—that 
Houciiton-rucis derives its name 
from its situation upo.: the lop of 
the same hill, and was the hrali, ho, 
or high town: being also part of the 
Koval Domain, it received the addi¬ 
tion of regie as a term of contradis¬ 
tinction to another Houghton, the 
propcity of the Conquests, upon the 
A mpllnll, and thence called Houghton 
Conquest. 

Mr. Lysons says ihi« was Uuticntly 
written Sethlingdone, but does not refer 
his readers to any particular authority ; 
on the contrary, there are antient in- 
Maiplimu, and particularly one in the 
Church, in which it is written Schuthing- 
done. 


The Church and present village of 
the Iasi-mentioned Houghton stand 
below tile hill, lint the original site 
of flu-H iromal Mansion and village, 
it is probable, was uutieutiy, as that 
of the Mansion is at present, upon 
the hill. From the situation of 
f. i.n.iiTON-lfezzAiin, in the flat part 
of the county, on the hanks of the 
Ouzell, it was supposed that the 
name might be a corruption of 
l.cagh, or Low-town, and Boz.ird I be 
name of the original proprietor or 
Lord \. Milton (called also Milton* 
Bryen, from its having been in cai- 
lier limes possessed by the Brycns) 
was imagined, with i.lerencc to the 
foregoing explanations, a-d to its 
centrie.il situation, to luive hei/the 
Middle-town; — and lastly, Baiills- 
ircis, the property of Sir (1. O. F. 
Turner, Bart, was, without difliiully, 
decided to have been the llattie- 
dowu, or down upon which some 
battle has been fought in antient 
times, flic record of which it lias not 
yet been our fortune to ext 1 act from 
the eailier chronicles, 

Mr. Urriv, Jjiril Ui. 

I X the isuppkmtnt to your last 
Volume, p. 0:il, b. it is said, 
that a Mermaid had arrived from 
Bencoolen, in Sumatra, and was then 
(Dec. ‘28) oil hoaul the Borneo, J, 
C. Boss, master, lying in the Thames. 
Is this a real lact ? and are there any 
peisons who have seen and examined 
this curiosity, and can atlest the truth 
of the account.}.? In (lent. Mag. \ 7 7 it 
(which 1 have not at hand) there is, 
at p. SH5, a print and description ot 
a Mermaid, which I believe was then 

f Lysons* Mag. Brit. vul. f. p. IOJ. 

} \\\ understand that a fish, belonging 
tnilui vlass nf tin- iW.nnmnlvi, (eiraucously 
called a Mermaid) did amvp at th° limp 
specified, and is now deposited in the Mu¬ 
st uni of Surgeon's Halt. It is this species 
which has given use to so many fabulous 
stones. I‘ is about «?!:• lit fo< l m length, 
and hears a slum' loseiulilance to the 
eomiiioii s,al. Tlieie is also a young fe¬ 
male of the .same species, in the same 
plaee. The fins terminate (internally) in 
a structuic like the human hand. The 
breasts of the female are very prominent, 
and, in suckling its young, not only this 
appearance, but their situation on the 
body, must cause that extraordinary phe¬ 
nomenon which has led lo the papular be¬ 
lief. In other respects the face is far from 
looking like that of the human race ; and 
the long hair is entirely wanted. Edit. 

exhibited 
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exhibited in the Strand, and is, 1 sup¬ 
pose, the same that is declared m 
Cleat. Mug. 1x09, p. 1190. b. to have 
been an imposition, “altogether un¬ 
worthy ot notice.” I now ask of Mr. 
Grbau, is it, or is it uot a fact, that 
such a fish as is described, whethci 
alive or dead, is or was, in December 
last, to be seen on board the Borneo, 
in the Thames ? 11. C. 

M r. 1! n u a n , .Ipril 19. 

\ your Magazine for January 
last, page 11, the arms of the 
Lords Marmion are tlieie given by 
your Correspondent, “W.S.” Those 
mentioned in the margin, that they, 
were used by the Marmion family, 

I am perfectly persuaded and know 
it to he so from several authentic 
accounts, hut it was only as a quar¬ 
tering; their own paternal t oat was 
worn by Robert de Marmion Lord 
of h'outiicy, in Normandy, and his 
descendant'!, as qiiai re red t>\ the now 
existing family of the Dyinokes, 
being Vairce a I’e-s Gules ; and that 
those arms which “ W. S.” Iris given 
(though uot. exactly right) weie the 
arms of Hugh tie Kilpcc (»ou of John, 
son of Henry, who assumed the sur¬ 
name ot Kiipcc, from the castle of 
Kilpec, his principal seat, son of 
Hugh, son of William, .1 Norman), 
who died temp. John, leaving two 
daughters his Imirs, of which Joane, 
the youngest, was the wife of Philip 
Mannum, and Kind, Hie eldest, mar¬ 
rying Robot Wnleran, or Walrond. 
lie, in her right, became possessed of 
the Castle ot Kilpcc, but, died 1st of 
Kdw. 1. without issue, leaving Hu¬ 
bert Waleran (son of William, his 
brother), aflat. IT, his next heir ; 
these Walt ran.-, bore for arms, Barry 
Argent an.I Azure, over all an Eagle 
displayed Gules. 

Wherefore Joane marVied to Mur- 
inion, and her issue, became ulti¬ 
mately sole heir lo the Ktipecs, 
whose arms were. Argent, a sword 
in bend Sable, and the crest of that 
family, as now worn by the Dymokes, 
is a sword erect in pale. 

Yours, &e. X. Y. W. G. 

ORIGIN OF 1’oiNTKO ARCHITECTURE. 
No. 11. 

(Continuedfrom p. 921.) 

N my last I gave a sketch of the 
origin and perfection of the 
Pointed Style of Architecture, attri¬ 


buting its commencement to our own 
Country ; I shall now proceed to an 
examination of the Theory ot Mr. 
Lascelle*. 

The Historical System. 

Part ii. p. 28. “ Our lirst step is, 

that, there has been a peculiar style 
allotted to Sacred Architecture.” But, 
before l proceed with the Author 
“ to investigate from .vhat pattern 
that style was taken, n»■* why,” <l is 
nece«sary to ascertain whether this 
position, the ground work ot the 
Theory, is coirert. or net. .Mr. 
Liwclles assumes, in p. 'ii, that “ as 
Military and Royal Crowns followed 
klie pattern of the kindred architec¬ 
ture, so the Tiara and Episcopal Mi¬ 
tre followed some elcnientaiy form 
m the Ecclesiastical,” mid instances 
the Greek Imperial Crown, the Epis¬ 
copal Mitre, and that of the Jewish 
High Priest, all which “ present the 
coutoui of an imperfectly spheric 
cone, any !iy perbohe section of which 
gives us that arch ve meet with at 
every step, repeated m the, windows, 
&c. of a Gothic Cathedril.” 1*. 2 X. 

As it is clear that no peculiar style 
was allotted to Macred Architci lure 
during the Greek Empire ; on the 
contrary, their Churches were built 
after the same style as the mote ati- 
tient Temples, it would he unpiofil- 
able to enquire whence this crown 
was derived ; its hearing no reference 
to the Architecture ot the Empire, 
is suiliriuit for the present purpose. 
The Episcopal Mill*, as represented 
in the tombs of the anlienl Bishops 
and Abbots, docs not in most cases 
siiew n pointed arch, but the fruit 
is usually formed by angular lines, 
resembling the acute pediment roof, 
or gable end of a building, ami there 
is, I believe, no diiecf testimony of 
the actual shape, of the mitre worn 
by the Jewish High Priest. That 
seen on the head of Aaron, at this 
time, is evidently borrowed from the 
Christian JYl’tre. Enough, I think, 
has been already brought forward to 
.shew that Mr. Lascelles’ hypothesis, 
Hint there has been a peculiar style 
allotted to Sacred z/rr hitecture, rests 
on a very weak foundation, if lie re¬ 
lies on these doubtful authorities tor 
its support. But admitting that its 
correctness is established, g/eater dif¬ 
ficulties arise upon the pursuit of the 
enquiry, from what pattern the style 
was taken , and why, 

ireveral 
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Several pages arc occupied with 
conjectured of the effects which the 
Deluge probably hud upon the world 
in geueral in their religious ceremo¬ 
nies, none of which apply immedi¬ 
ately to the subject. But the author 
concludes, that in memory of the same 
event, the Altar raised by Noah, and 
the Ark subsequently constructed by 
Moses, were both in the shape of the 
Ark, that preserved the family of 
Noah, and which is presumed to have 
been in the form of a ship or boat, 
*' any horizontal, parabolic, or per¬ 
pendicular section of this form gives 
the Pointed Arch.” P. 38. This is 
in fact, the substance of the Histori¬ 
cal System. The pattern from which 
the style is taken is discovered, to be 
the Ark. it was adopted to perpe¬ 
tuate the memory of the Deluge, and 
for the same reasoh continued in 
buildings for Ecclesiastical purposes, 
first by Moses, and subsequently by 
the Israelites, until they perfected a 
regular system, and that system the 
same as was afterwards revived by 
the Christians iu the Thirteenth Ceu- 
tury. The honour of the invention 
is therefore given to a nation whose 
narrow-minded adherence to the 
words of the second commandment, 
always did, and dues to this mo- 
nicut, prevent their encouraging the 
elegant art of sculpture, to which 
the style in question is indebted for 
half its beauty. 

An examination, however, of tin 
evidences ail tin Ted in favour of this 
argument, will at once expose its 
fallacy. “ I have oniy,” adds Mr. 
Lascclles, (p. 38) “ to point the nt- 
leulion of the reader, first to the 
book of Exodus, chap. xxv. xxvi. 
xxvii. re-capitulaled with the addi¬ 
tion of the sacred rites and vest¬ 
ments in chap, xxxvi. xxxvii. xxxviii. 
xxxix. and next to the *ixlh chapter 
of the first hook of Kings. The pro¬ 
portions there given are evidently 
those of the bulk of a ship or ho A." 

Now when we run over in Exodus 
these proportions, together with the 
“carved ornaments, statues,” &c.; 
“ Ihc two cherubims, with wings ex¬ 
panded, and looking downwards from 
the roof “ the carvings of pome¬ 
granates, knops or gourds, of lilie;, 
opening flowers, ro-^s, and palm 
trees;” “and when in the book of 
Kings we read of the narrow win¬ 
dows of Solomou’s temple “ and 


when we add to these the hanging 
chambers, the narrow rests without 
the walls “ and when we reflect 
that a form of architecture should 
be allotted to sacred purposes i” “ it 
seems, 1 say, to follow-, by irresist- 
able analogy, that this also must 
have been derived from tbe same 
common origin.” I am at a loss to 
conceive in what way the author 
can attribute the ornaments here 
enumerated to the Pointed Style, or 
what connexion he can discover be¬ 
tween the description of the Taber¬ 
nacle, the Ark, the Mercy Seat, and 
the Altar; as made under Divine 
< command, by Moses, and the detail 
of the antient English Style of Archi¬ 
tecture which prevailed frou. the 
Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century. 
The Tabernacle was nothing more 
than a moveable tent, suitable to the 
situation of the Israelites at the time 
the revelation was given. The Ark 
and the Altar were portable, and home 
about by staves, passing through 
rings at their sides, as shrines were 
afterwards carried iu processions in 
the Monastic Churches. But when 
the author says “ the proportions 
there given are evidently those of 
the hulk of a ship or boat,” he la¬ 
bours under as palpable a miscon¬ 
ception of Naval as of Pointed 
Architecture. The dimensions of the 
Ark (see Exodus, chap. xxv. 10), 
were two cubits and a half iu length, 
a cubit and a half in breadth, and 
the same in height; of the Mercy 
Seat (vcr. 17) two cubits and a half 
in length, and one and a half in 
breadth. The table, (ver. 23) two 
cubits in length, one in breadth, and 
one and a half in height ; and of 
the Altar of Burnt Offering, (ibid, 
chap, xxvii. I) five cubits in length, 
as many iu breadth, aud three hi 
height. Now, 1 would ask, was ever 
a ship or a boat constructed, whose 
breadth was three fifths of its whole 
length, and the same in depth ? any 
. one must know that 6uch a vessel 
wou’d be incapable of making way 
in its proper elemeut: the Altar 
was evidently of the pedestal form, 
and nearly of the same proportions 
as it would be at this day, if such 
an appendage to our Churches ex¬ 
isted ; and as the Scripture expressly 
says it was to be “ four square,” it 
would have made a worse ship than 
the Ark or the Mercy Seat. The 

ornaments 
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oroatueuls have as little connexion 
with the style as the proportions. 
The Cherubinis weic placed over the 
ark with evp-nded w.ngs, but Mese 
angelic representations, so far from 
forming a part of the decoration of 
our aotieul Churches, were a modern 
introduction of Sir C. Wren and his 
school | and but two of the other 
ornaments can be met with in the 
embellishments of our antiuut archi¬ 
tecture; the opening flowers, which 
came into use in the Thirteenth Cen¬ 
tury : and the rose, which was a Tu¬ 
dor introduction, peculiar almost to 
buildings of the Sixteenth Century, 
being the well known badge of the 
united houses, its origin is therefore 
•o very modern, that *1 think. Mr. 
Lascelics is not likely to advance it 
aa a proof of- the validity of the 
claims of the Jewish nation : and the 
pillars of the tabernacle were merely 
posts with hooks, to support Ihe cur¬ 
tains of it. (Exod. xxxvi. v. 37, 3S). 
As to the buildings of Solomon, if 
they resembled any style now known, 
it was rather the Grecian or Homan, 
to which the dcsciiplious will apply 
without any s'.rained const ruction. 
The famous Temple had a porch, 
or portico, in fiont, of its whole 
breadth (1 Kings, ch. vi.) in this re¬ 
sembling the Grecian Temples. Nar¬ 
row windows may be constructed in 
any style, according fo the fancy of 
the builder, as to Ihe “ narrowed 
rests.” I do not consider enough is 
said to allow of ihe upprnpiidiom 
of the term “ buttress” to them : 
and the proportions are as mud> at 
variance with a ship or boat ns (hose 
1 have before canvassed. The inner 
court of the Temple was built with 
“ three rows of paved stones, and a row 
of cedar beams,” i.e. three series or 
stories of columns of stone, and an up¬ 
per one of pillars of Wood, arranged 
over each other, in the manner of 
the Homan Amphitheatres. The Se¬ 
venth Chapter describes tbe house of 
the forest of Lebanon, a palace (which 
appears in opposition to the IlisTo- 
rical System, to have been erected in 
the same style as the Temple.) This 
was built upon four rows of cedar 
pillars, with cedar beams upon the 
pillars. This description cannot re¬ 
fer to l'ointed Architecture, where 
entablatures supported by pillars are 
entirely unknown; but it assimilates 
cxaNly with the. jG'*T-iau, in which 


the architrave actually supplies the 
place of such beams, as its name sig¬ 
nifies ; like the Temple, it had a 
portico, but of this the description 
is more explicit, “ and he made a 
porch of pillars,” which is so very 
opposite to what we meet with in 
the Pointed Style, that the descrip¬ 
tion could never be intended for it. 
One more remark w ; M close this 
branch of the enquiry ; among the 
hoi ks of Hiram, the biazier, are 
enumerated chapters for the tops of 
the pillars of the porch, ol lily 
work ; and the pillars Jachin and 
Boaz, had on their tops lily work, 
^whioh evidently refers to some order 
resembling’ the Corinthian. 

Whatever style therefore the ar¬ 
chitecture of this celebrated temple 
was, 1 think 1 have succeeded in 
proving it wjjs not of the Pointed: 
what then becomes of the Historical 
System ; which, if the author ap¬ 
plies to that style of architecture, 
in which our forefathers erected so 
many noble edifices, he must have 
greatly misunderstood, or not have 
attentively studied the subject. But 
this I think will appear to be fact, 
upon consideration of the remainder 
of the volume, which 1 beg leave to 
defer to a fu'ure opportunity. 

Yours, &c. E. 1. C. 

(To be continued.) 

Mr. Tubas, April 27. 

LETTER f«»m Ameiica, no¬ 
ticing the first appearance 
tlieie of our country man, Air. Kean, 
slates the belief, that if au Ameri¬ 
can, pusM'ssing the full powers of 
that Tragedian, hud attempted the 
same characters, he would have been 
condemned by the Critics. Fortu¬ 
nately the great point of failure 
appears to have been indulgently 
waived to accommodate the Ac tor. 
—Another Letter says: “The Eng¬ 
lish Tragedian has given more sa¬ 
tisfaction than on his first appear¬ 
ance. Ills local pronunciation does 
him an injury in this Country, where 
we have the pure English.”—Surely 
this subject requires the serious at¬ 
tention of the Directors of our Sun¬ 
day Schools, or tlieir emigrating 
scholars may chance to impair the 
value of this colonial production — 
pure English. However, as some 
check lo this taking effect by cini- 

* grating 
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grating agriculturists, let them con¬ 
sider the following statement from 
the pen of an intelligent American, 
residing near Philadelphia, giving a 
faithful picture of things as late as 
February last. 

“I am surprised at your infor¬ 
mation us to *** *** proposing to 
bring out a supply of horned rattle 
and sheep. The stock of cows in 
this country is confessedly excellent ; 
of sheep we have every variety ; and 
except from a tew men ol enthusi¬ 
asm, who devote their time and mo¬ 
ney to the object of improving our 
stork, he will find hut little encou¬ 
ragement. Profit 1 would not venture,, 
to predict, lie will gain none; fame, 
he may, and it may make him some 
amends for the loss. As for farm¬ 
ing in America, »s a matter of pro¬ 
fit, it is out of the ^notion, and 
your advice therefore to confine him¬ 
self to a small tract of cultivated 
land, and that near the city, was most 
judicious. 1 have perhaps before ad¬ 
vanced an opinion, that if a first rate 
Pennsylvania farm, amply stocked, 
was given to a gentleman, who should 
be will acquainted with the theory 
and practice, upon condition he. should 
not labour himself, that he should 
have a fresh joint of meat daily on 
his table, a glass of wir.e for his 
friends, and a plain carriage to con¬ 
vey Ins family to a place of worship 
and to visit his friends, such a one, 

I am certain, would in a few years 
be sold out by the^hcriffs. £o much 
is expended in labour, and consumed 
in our long wintcis, and so little is 
produced by our agricultural pin- 
suits.—The property 1 hold, about 
200 acres, might as a farm sell for 
*20,000 dollars ; yet 1 shall feel con¬ 
tent if it supports itself, and gra¬ 
dually improves in cultivation under 
my own management. 

“ My advice to our laic friend * * 
was, to purchase a snug box, and 
as much land as he could cultivn»e 
with his penknife, and to buy every 
thing, which bis income enabled him 
to do. That plan he rejected, aud 
upon an 100 acres, he expended up¬ 
wards of 30,000 dollars, with a vast 
deal of individual labour. When the 
estate was confessedly in high condi¬ 
tion, it was sold for 19,000 dollars, 
and if now on sale, I doubt whether 
it would fetch 9,000 dollars. Such 
is the depression in every species of 
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property, and if grain and other 
produce does not command the ex- 
pence of cultivation, what then re¬ 
mains the value of the land—-no¬ 
thing I” fie. H. 

Progress of Literature in dif¬ 
ferent Ages or Society. 

( tlesumed from p. 227 .) 

If ILK we view the revolutions 
of intellect, as recorded by 
History, and find that the same peo¬ 
ple, inhabiting the same sod, inhal¬ 
ing the same atmosphere, are, at one 
epoch, brightening in arts,and abound¬ 
ing in genius, at atio'ber the slaves 
of superstition and credulity, we yet 
find that various nations of the .* irth 
exhibit almost respectively in the.r 
inhabitants, their peculiar mental dis¬ 
positions and traits of genius. 

This variety is discernible in civi¬ 
lized, hut is iiiurh more conspicuous 
in savage life; — indeed so signally 
does the diversity appear, that it 
seems, of itself, sufficient to over¬ 
turn the lamous theory which lie!- 
vetius has advanced, aud upon wtiich 
he builds so implicitly in all his phi¬ 
losophical enquiries concerning man, 
his capacities, and his nature,—that 
men, intellectually considered, are 
originally in their character, the 
same, — the inequalities which cha¬ 
racterize them, in this respect, are 
not the effect of different organiza¬ 
tion, but of education. 

Against this hypothesis it may suc¬ 
cessfully be urged, that various tribes, 
whose manners and inode of life 
(which may be understood to con¬ 
stitute the moral causes which ilel- 
y <‘tius understands by education) 
pretty nearly assimilate, yet exhibit 
to the nanow observer, very dilier- 
ent features of genius on capacities 
of mind. 

A salvo indeed is the like diver¬ 
sity observable between certain bar¬ 
barous tribes; without ascending the 
extieme latil ides of the frigid zone, 
where intense frost, and regions of 
perpetual ice, seem to have “ frozen 
the genial current 1 ’ which swells the 
soul, and stimulates the genius of 
beings of a less inhospitable soil. 

The Indians of the Isthmus of 
Darien, and the white Negroes of 
Africa and Asia, are reported to be 
as remarkable for the excessive weak- 
uess and stupidity of their mental fa¬ 
culties. 
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culties, as for their bodily degene- 
racy and want of vigourmany 
other tribes of savages in their state 
of nature, from the Wigwam of the 
wandering Esquimaux and the Indian 
of Terra Firma, to the Craal of the 
Hottentot, inclusive of the emigra¬ 
tory and gregarious beings which oc¬ 
cupy so large a portion of either he¬ 
misphere, are characterized by di¬ 
verse traits of genius, and indicate 
various capacities of intelligence, 
where no sufficient grounds appear 
for ascribing this diversity, either to 
the physical slate of their soil and at¬ 
mosphere, or their internal moral re¬ 
gulations. * 

M. Fauw (a philosopher whose in¬ 
genious specula lions, connected with 
this subject, commands indeed the re¬ 
spect, although they may not obtain 
the implicit confidence of the exa¬ 
miner) assumes, that the influences 
of climate are signally great, no less 
upon the energies, than upon the 
laws, civil policy, and manners of a 
people.—“On comparing,” says he, 
** the legislative codes of the tempe¬ 
rate, with those of the Tori id Zones, 
all is contrast, nothing analogous.— 
There arc,” he resumes, “ people 
who, it should seem, can never 
emerge out of infancy, or u state of 
nature. The Esquimaux, the (Green¬ 
lander, will not have towns, or which 
is the same thing, a cultivated soil, 
while the present position of tSic- 
globe remains the same with respect, 
to them. The Negro will never be 
civilized while he dwells under the 
Line, exposed to the greatest beat the 
earth knows.” 

M. l'auw, however, hero speaks 
in particular of the extremes of 
cold and heat, which have been con¬ 
sidered by various speculators as un¬ 
fit for the medium of Jiigh intellec¬ 
tual powers. 

This research and penetration, 
which may sometimes excuse his ex¬ 
cessive love of theory, appears to 
have convinced him that the gradu¬ 
ated latitudes of our system have an 
essential influence in calling forth the 
play of fancy, or the flights of ge¬ 
nius,—that the genial, or pernicious 
properties of atmosphere impart a 
certain natural cast to the active and 
intelligent propensities of those who 
inhale it. 

These physical causes, it will be 
acknowledged, may have their effect 


in imparting to the thinking, or to 
the literary labours of such a people, 
a certain colour, or complexion,—in 
giving them some peculiar tinge or 
native bias, w hich may not be found 
in the writing): of nations warmed by 
another sun ;—although with some, 
it may seem scarcely to be recon¬ 
ciled to the present “talc of our 
knowledge that they un be instru¬ 
mental in elevatiug the undertaking, 
or inspiring, in any powerful degree, 
the active ’.acuities of mind, 'that 
mind can be invigorated,—lhal fancy 
can be brightened,—or strength of 
genius depend on temerity, or mild¬ 
ness, or warmth of atmospheie, is 
perhaps difficult to imagine. 

That Iheie is in atmosphere a prin¬ 
ciple of vitality wfyeh is often pro¬ 
ductive of striking results,—that the 
air which surrounds and supports us 
has often an essential power and do¬ 
minion over the animal frame and 
spirits ; as also the moral disposition 
and tempeiament, in the relative pro¬ 
portions, as it is congenial or ad¬ 
verse with their organized auJ ele¬ 
mentary pii iciples,—those who have 
philosophically attended to Midi sub¬ 
jects, will readily acknowledge. 

This, from striking diversities, and 
propensiou and habits of various tiu- 
insfriicled nations, may he inferred,— 
but whether acuteness of understand¬ 
ing, or brightness of im igimilioii, is 
capable of receiving u similar stimu¬ 
lus, is certainly qjiite another ques¬ 
tion. 

it has been supposed that the lux¬ 
uriant and indolent inhabitants of 
Eastern countries had, nevertheless, 
a more elevated cast of genius, a 
greater turn for brilliant expression, 
and a superior talent for fine ima¬ 
gery, than nations of a Western he¬ 
misphere, or people more approxi¬ 
mating the polis. 

“The voluptuous climates of Asia,” 
observes the philosophical Ur. Gil¬ 
lies, “ produced invention and inge¬ 
nuity, but softened the tempers of 
men into a fitness for servitude. The 
rigorous severity of European .skies 
gave strength and agility to the 
limbs, and hardy boldness to the 
mind,—but chilled the fancy, and 
benumbed the finer feelings of the 
soul.”—These superior advantages of 
the East were supposed to be the 
effects of a mild atmosphere ,—of a 
clear and cloudless sky,—of a fertile 

soil, 
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soil, am! all (he genial accompani¬ 
ments of such latitudes. 

It has, again, on (he oilier hand, 
been ..fcsiiinid, that all the prt'duc- 
lious of Eastern climes partake, in a 
certain degree, of langour, feeble¬ 
ness, and puerility, of conception,— 
if not in works purely of fiction, yet 
in all their efforts of a scientific na¬ 
ture, or in literary undertakings 
which require more application or 
seriousness of thought,—and that, as 
we leave the cquinoxial regions, and 
approximate to wards the North, the 
more frequent do we find the signs 
of boiduess and originality of inven¬ 
tion and of iutellei tual vigour. Of 
thee theories, the first stands sup¬ 
ported by no inconsiderable propor¬ 
tion of facts. Ip works of agreeable 
fir(ion in pmticular, those countries 
bordering on I he regions from whence 
the-ancestors of mankiud first emi¬ 
grated, may have alwajs, in a greater 
or less degree excelled. 

“The Arabians and Persians,” says 
an elegant writer, “ have always 
been the greatest Poets of the East, 
and among them, as amongst other 
nations. Poetry wav the cut host ve¬ 
hicle of all their learning. Arabia 
also has been long famed for the al¬ 
luring compositions of fancy, which 
indicate at least a warmth and exu¬ 
berance of colouring, and certainly 
matured about the time of the mid¬ 
dle ages, upon her prolific soil, whole 
swarms of Physicians, Sngvs, Poets, 
Orators, and Rhetoricians, who filled 
their libraries, and trails plan led their 
arts into surrounding, and even dis¬ 
tant lands.” 

Multiplied examples of the force 
and original beauty of the Eastern 
writers have always been selected 
from the Sacred Writings, especially 
from the Prophets, as Dr. I.owth 
and other Divines have so judiciously 
pointed out. Of such a character is 
the Book of Job, the Song of Solo¬ 
mon, and many parts of the writings 
of David, which have long been cele¬ 
brated as occasionally displaying in 
their respective authors, force ot sen¬ 
timent, vigour of thought, and a mind 
well stored with images. 

It is reasonable to imagine that 
countries subject to the fructifying 
influences of a benign atmosphere, 
may, by the variety of beautiful ob¬ 
jects which variegate their face, by 
the stores of Nature's gifts, which 


adorn her vegetative domain, afford 
to their respective inhabitants a vast 
superiority over their neighbours of 
a more inhospitable climate and soil, 
in point of descriptive eloquence, and 
copiousness and capacity of utterance. 
Their ideas may proportionally ex¬ 
pand, and their imagination, having 
a wider field in which to expatiate, 
may launch out into happy simili¬ 
tudes aud innocent combinations, to 
which those who live iu climates 
marked with comparative sterility, 
and struggling under accumulated 
privations of a physical kind, are 
strangers. 

* The liixuriancy of soil, and rich¬ 
ness of vegetation which distinguishes 
many of the Islands of the Mediter¬ 
ranean -their atmosphere,—mild 
under the perpetual influence of the 
sun, and wafimg the breezes of a 
thousand aioinalic shrubs, — were, 
doubtless, powerful instruments in 
assisting the fervid inspirations of 
some el the anlient Poets of Greece 
and Rome,— and, we may add, as 
corroborative of the hypothesis of 
the influence of climate upon the hu¬ 
man genius, the sportive and sprightly 
Theociitus, in Ins beautiful idyllin, 
seems especially, to have profited 
fiom the peculiarly fortunate situ¬ 
ation in which his iquse was unfolded. 
As a pastoral writer, observes an 
intelligent commentator of this Poet 
of ruial life, he found every advan¬ 
tage iu the delicious climate and lux¬ 
urious landscapes of Sicily. No coun¬ 
try could have presented them with 
a mure beautiful assemblage of rural 
images. The picturesque scenery of 
the hills and the vallies diversified 
beyond, — an almost endless variety 
of trees and shrubs; — the grottos, 
precipices, and fountains, of the most 
romanticnppearance;-—and the sweet¬ 
ness and sereuity of the skies j—all 
these, combined with the tranquillity 
of retirement, in awakening the Muse 
and inspiring the Pastoral numbers.” 
Pf, as is farther remarked, this at¬ 
tractive writer described what be saw 
and felt ; if (< his scenes are the im¬ 
mediate transcript of Nature,” it may 
by no unfair inference be assumed, 
that the productions of the writer of 
imagination receives, at once, often¬ 
times a powerful assistauce and a pe¬ 
culiar character. 

It was an opinion of that eminent 
critic. Dr. Blair, that the strong hy¬ 
perbolical 
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perboltekl manner Tiijfe 

"muk *Iob g accuttdm^ id TOlTOe 
' Orhwtil nraDBCr^f ^t^iil^iiise 
■oM^-af-Hfcfc'o earnest? peeticnf faro- 
dfcetf^eame : lr|fi1nM\ili 8i«t. 
— H .. s d h i fifci^ril^ 4t, Mfifee/tn- 
of* ’’bb- 

;«wm- «*> *uh»- 

tietf#nf that peritfd Wbiitfi^fifaf irives 
sftUf'ttfktog/* ’• ‘ 

of mao* 

«n«r#1iriWw111 bowevir,'* the same 
. abthm^remlWk*,.** a teip i anM di¬ 
versity in the strain oft he'first Poe¬ 
try ofNations.*—Th ns,**'he continues, 
" we find all the remains of the an# 
dent <Gothie ‘Poetry remarkably 
fierce, and breathing *nothing bat 
slaughter and blood *—while the' Pe¬ 
ruvian. and Chinese songs, turn’from 
the earliest times upon milder sub¬ 
jects. The Celtic Poetry, in the days 
of Ossiatr, though chiefly of the rnar- 
tiai kind; yet had, iu consequence of 
tong cultivation, obtained a consi¬ 
derable mixture of tenderness and 
refinement.” There is, likewise, a 
considerable share of reason, as well 
a* of fact-, to be adduced' iu favour of 
the latter hypothesis. 

It may be said that, throughout 
Thrice;, and indeed ail Mahometan 
countries,- an indolence prevails, 
(wbkh perhaps might he chiefly 
traced-to physical causes;) highly ini¬ 
mical to active intellectual exertions, 
•—•to bold sallies of thought, or ner¬ 
vous exhibitions of style and of sen- 
tipnent. 

- Montesquieu has somewhere re¬ 
marked, concerning the datives of 
America; « Ce qiii fait qu’ilya taut 
nations s*tu rages Amenques 1 C’est 
quo ;fa terre y produit 'd’elle- mfime 
beaucoup de frtfits dont on pent se 
SOttfritii • •■ -' J 

i;tAHbddgli ,i %he fafl»ey ef this apho- 
fisn^kw as it relates to the Arae- 
rieiBS^has Bkrf prOpdrf^ exposed 
by h«*4fefce&!tag Writer/tr serves at 
f >thf abstract, to-Shew tlraj: 
M obtelqUUm assumed that a hixu- 
riant >st#/ spedtaneously producing 
ttarifchest fruit# Of UTatoret—tedidto 
twataervabe tbb huirite disraeleif t# 
eUiad^nwphlion certainly not- das- 
tthrtTof support.’• - r* ■' " 4 

<uti t h*#agaiA been often • remark ed, 
fipt-ilir' isMit&Rti of Northern 
dimes pre-eminently evince; id their 
babim^df thirfking, and Jbeir cdtn- 

?’<G May 1 92 !. ' 




positions, originality of Idea;. $n<f*Jh 
rhatever of fancy they may .$ej m- 
ferior to people mhiplibff^regj^as 
nearer the* eqn«tot‘,—theirKavd ypt 
'bOen observed to Shew a gH^tefr Jlmtjb 
Of reasoning; ahd a luoresolid capa¬ 
city than ..the more aradforated wH- 
ters jrho inhale breezes of mildefr. la¬ 
titudes, or languish under .the heats 
of a tropical sun.’ E. P., 

(To be continued.) 

A Letter addressed to Sfr WatWi'Kt 
Williams Wynn, as President of 
s the Metropolitan Cambrian Insti¬ 
tution. 

Sir Watkis, 

G REAT exertions have of late 
been used in* the Principality 
with the view of cultivating .the 
Welsh Language and literature s 
and to promote these laudable-ob¬ 
ject's,' I observe v. Society formed ip 
London, at the head of which is 
your name. 

As a native of the Principality, 

I feci a lively interest iu the views 
of that Society. No language, iu 
my opinion, is too insignificant to 
merit neglect, and I am sufficiently 
acquainted with the Welsh to j»ro- 
nounce it eminently deserving of the 
attention exhibited towards it by. the 
Cambrian Institution. 

Having said thus much by way of 
preface, lest. 1 should be considered 
obnoxious to the Charge of any dis¬ 
regard to the interest of my country, 
I come to the point upon which I 
take the liberly of addressing you. 

You are welf aware, Sir, that, for 
centuries pact, the WelSh. Language 
has been falling gradually into dis¬ 
use, and the English making rapid 
advances in the Principality. Such 
has been the progress of the latter, 
of late years, that aft the respectable 
part of the.inhabitants are more copi- 
versant id U, than in the fprmer jaod 
even the lower orders are opt with¬ 
out a smattering of it. This Hjag 
the case, T beg leave topropos* fpe 

S tiestion to the cdnsideraMoU. ofM»p 
dciety—whether the. plat**, aftfiMta* 
to, promote the cdjfiyatibp ofTtne 

Welsh Language* »• 
productive of more evil than, good, 
as regaMs the real interest* pf the 
natives: as jt has evidently a strong 
tendency . to check and impede that 

progress 
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progress which the English has been 
making in that part of the country. 
This, I think, cannot fail to be the 
result of the zeal evinced for the 
Welsh Language, unless some me¬ 
thod is had recourse to, iu order to 
counteract it. 

To estimate aright the evils arising 
from the cultivation of the Welsh 
Language, to the detriment of the 
English, it will be accessary to take 
a cursory view of the situation of af¬ 
fairs iu Wales, connected as it is at 
present with England, as respects its 
religion, its laws, its commerce, and 
the disposition of its inhabitants. 

The use of two languages, instead 
of one, in a religious point of view 
alone, is productive of no inconsider¬ 
able evil. As the languages now 
stand, the service of the Church is 
performed partly in Welsh, and partly 
in English ; the prayers in the one 
and the sermon in the other ; and so 
vice versa. Thus one part of the 
congregation is ever defrauding Lhc 
other of the benefit ot their religion. 
But the lower orders, on the English 
Sunday, desert the Church and attend 
the Conventicle. Having this plea at 
first lor seceding from tlie establish¬ 
ment, they, by degrees, become pro¬ 
fessed sectaries; and thus, it must he 
allowed, religion and morality re¬ 
ceive a deep and lasting wound. 

The next consideration, which, 
though it be in reality but a second¬ 
ary matter, yet, e.s it is less remote 
in its consequences, will, no doubt, 
by many be deemed of primary im¬ 
portance, is the administration of 
justice. The laws are dispersed, anil 
ull the written transactions of the 
Country are carried on in the Eng¬ 
lish Language. On this head the 
evils are incalculable, and the diffi¬ 
culties often insurmountable. Incases 
of libel, or defamation, which origi¬ 
nated in the Welsh, and are now 
brought into Court to he tried ir.lhc 
English Language, the parties are 
frequently foiled, and the ends ot 
justice defeated. 

No language will admit of a literal 
translation, or is always capable of 
giving every word its full force and 
meaning in another. The Judges are 
totally ignorant of the Welsh, the 
Barristers equally so, and the Attor¬ 
neys, not uncommonly, without any 
knowledge of it. The issue of the 
whole matter then rests oil the fide¬ 


lity of the Interpreter, who is not, 
at all times, the most competent for 
his office. And how, 1 would ask, 
can justice and equity be adminis¬ 
tered in such a case? But ihcevil 
does uot rest even here. I have my¬ 
self been present on the Carmarthen 
Circuit, when, to my personal know¬ 
ledge, one half of the Jurors were 
utterly unacquainted with the lan¬ 
guage in which they were addressed 
by the Judge; and this too in de¬ 
ciding oil the life and death of a fel¬ 
low creature. 

As the English aiul Welsh are now 
^tended and interwoven, by mutual 
interest, by laws, by commerce, and 
by interniiirrrnges, it would be for 
the advantage of the latter of them , 
were there no Welsh Language; and 
I mean no disparagement to my 
country when 1 say so. But until 
England becomes Wales, and Wales 
England (if i may so express it) I 
would have no man fill a public 
office without a knowledge of the 
WelNli Language. The worthy Bi¬ 
shop of St. David’s has wisely laid 
it down as a rule, that no Clergy¬ 
man .should he ordained, or insti¬ 
tuted to a Living in his Diocese, 
without having first made himself 
master of the vulgar longue, in whirh 
the service of his Church is gene¬ 
rally performed. And, till the de¬ 
sirable end be attained, that the com¬ 
monalty have hut one language for 
their daily transactions, 1 would that 
there were neither Judge nor Magis¬ 
trate appointed to such an office be¬ 
fore lie understood the Welsh. Jus¬ 
tice business is attended in most in¬ 
stances with much difficulty, and 
even expense, to the lower orders, 
arising from the. little knowledge 
which Magistrates generally possess 
of the Welsh tongue; and the mat¬ 
ter, at last, is but indifferently done. 

As the Welsh have for a long se¬ 
ries of years past been emulous of 
imitating »\e English in their dress, 
language, manners, and cnsloms, I 
think it much to their advantage, 
that every possible encouragement 
should be given to the English 
tongue iu the common transactions 
of life, that they might more pro¬ 
perly become one people, without 
distinction of languages, unifier the 
same government and the same laws. 

1 cannot therefore hut be of opi¬ 
nion, that (he attempts now making 

bv 
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by the London Institution to revive 
the antient spirit of the natives for 
their mother tongue, will tend greatly 
to impede their desirable end. 

It should therefore be understood, 
that the views of the Society are 
meant to be confined to the preser¬ 
vation of the Welsh Language in its 
native purity, merely as a dead lan¬ 
guage ; and some method adopted 
on the other hand, to promote the 
use of the English. 

Should any one he disposed to in¬ 
sinuate that the writer, by the above 
observations, discovers a deficiency 
iu the true spirit of li is country; It is 
answer is—that it is his regard for 
his country alone which lias ni'liircd 
him to oiler them, am) fiiat he deems 
he consults its best mteie-ls by ob¬ 
truding them on t ie notice of his 
brother Welshmen. I). W. 

Air. UniiAN, V«j y 12. 

'Iff! recent discussion in Hie Ec¬ 
clesiastical Com I, and (he Judg¬ 
ment pronounced !>> the enlightened 
Judge who presided, in the ease of 
trun Collins, (see p. I OH) has disclosed 
a subject which well deserves Legis¬ 
lative inrjuiiy. in cndeavolii mg to 
settle a proper fee for Jlurials in this 
new' patent mode of preparing bodies 
for interment, the value of the space 
of ground iu the Church-yard fame 
fairly into consideration, and it ap¬ 
peared that upon application through 
several of the parishes, the demand 
differed according to the limited 
space ol the liurial-grouml in some, 
and according to the extent of the 
parochial population in others; and 
this had brought forward a clie- 

iral i|iicstion of the durability of 
iron beyond that of wood, lint in 
all of them, the space for interment 
has been generally shewn to he too 
small, even in addition t1> the vaults 
under the Churches. Now, if we 
look bark to the 50 new Churches 
erected in the reign of (Auecn Anne, 
we shall travel over the space of I Oik 
years, in which continual burials, 
crowded together, have taken place 
in t.he metropolis and the vicinity, 
without any step, except the decay 
'•f nature acting upon bodies iu- 
imraed in damp earth, having been 
adopted to preserve the immense 
mass of corruption from one day 
iverpowering the health of the city. 
In many of the vaults of Churches, 


the coffins remain crammed together 
and piled in heaps on each other, 
uuseen and undistmguishablc, except 
iu cases where persons of property 
have obtained a secluded vault for 
themselves!—It is well known, that 
the deeper any grave is dug iu the 
Chinch-yard, the fees are justly in¬ 
creased in proportion to the labour, 
and this a Hurds a reason to account 
(or the far greater numbet of burials 
being laid too near the surface, es¬ 
pecially of those of the poor. The 
deeper the body is laid, the more se¬ 
cure it is from the chance of dis¬ 
turbance by neighbouring graves 
dicing dug, and the more piobabie it 
is, that the dampness of the earth 
would operate to its more speedy 
decay ; tor the oak, of which the 
coffin is generally made, receives or 
emits a corrflsivc moisture, which 
subdues the lead, of which the in¬ 
ward coL'in is generally made, and 
iflherc be no lead cofliu, the decay 
uny be i|uickrr ; 1 believe tiiis is the 
lari, but the chemists can better ex¬ 
plain it. llcnce it would lie very 
advantageous for tiie living, il the 
lead were inhumed as deeply as pos¬ 
sible; and wc always find among au- 
licnl ualious, LliuL where it was not 
their practice to burn the body of llie 
deceased, the interment was either 
very deep in the earth, or tlicii tomb 
was sunk many feet still deeper; ns 
those of Cheops and Cephrenes, be¬ 
low the Pyramids of Memphis, arid 
those of Psammelicffs and Neclio, now 
exhibiting by Helzuiii, (see p. 4 17), af¬ 
ford eminent prools. We euiutol think 
ourselves secure from plague, or any 
other fatal visitation, winch would, 
it it should ever happen again, neces¬ 
sarily lay open our charnel-houses 
and our burial places so extensively as 
tu produce an addition to such a fata¬ 
lity. In a populous parish, and where 
there is any hospital for the relief of 
poor persons afflicted with any conta- 
temper, great numbers are 
consigned to the grave within much 
too small a space irom the surface 
lor the security of passengers; but 
this danger is most seriously in¬ 
creased when any of Hie adjoining 
ground *» opened for another inter¬ 
ment, over which the mourners, the 
minister, and the attendants, bend in 
the last duties of sorrow, incautious 
of their safety ! 

This caution of making much deeper 

giaves 
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graves is attentively observed by the 
Quakers, and the Jews never close 
their coffins without scattering Je¬ 
rusalem earth upon the head or breast 
of the body, which soon, 1 believe, 
reduces it to a powder. In both 
these instances, we may take useful 
example; Jar preferably to the idea 
which gome have suggested of burn¬ 
ing alt those which are lying in the 
vaults of the Churches, the exhala¬ 
tions of which might cause inconve¬ 
niences and consequences as great as 
the existing evil. Hut the depth of 
the graves, with this Jerusalem 
earth, might he easily obtained hy 
.supplying Church-yards with seve-' 
ral loads of earth laid upon the sur¬ 
face, which would leave the burials 
hitherto made there, at so many feet 
deeper; and the hew iulermeiitsmighl 
be laid in more regular order than 
has been customary, which would af¬ 
ford Hindi more room, and remedy 
much of the mischief deprecated. 

The Jews never suffer the repose 
of the dead to he disturbed by bury¬ 
ing another body in the same grave, 
even after a long time; but as they 
are much scattered in dilfcreul parts 
of the kingdom, their number of in- 
termeuts do not increase too incon¬ 
veniently in the burial grounds. Jlut 
not to extend these cursory liiuts too 
far, let me offer them to the serious 
attention of those whom they most 
materially concern in the manage¬ 
ment of our parochial and spiritual 
affairs, with whb'm respect for the 
dead is happily interwoven in the 
welfare of the living—and as every 
one awaits with duteous resignation 
the awful and certain summons, when 
this morlal part shall be wrapped in 
clay, aud earth shall reunite with 
earth from whence it sprung, it be¬ 
hoves us to prepare the silent grave 
as the last house of all bring, so as 
that the duty and welfare of survi¬ 
vors be regarded and preserved. 

Yours, &c. A. II. 

Mr. Urban, March 20. 

I tHE anecdotes of Queen Elizabeth 
visiting Westminster School, and 
of its celebrated Master, Dr. Busby, 
p. 123, reminds me of an anecdote of 
that celebrated flagellant, which you 
may perhaps not object to insert, as 
a sequel to that just alluded to. 

It happened one morning, whilst 


the Doctor was at his desk, hearing 
a class, that a stone came suddenly 
through the window, and fell very 
near him; on which, knowing that 
some of the boys were without, he 
dispatched two of the larger hoys 
of the class he was hearing, to bring 
in the culprit, for whom he, in the 
mean time, took out his instrument 
of flagellation. 

The hoys being, however, unwil¬ 
ling to bring in their offending com¬ 
rade, who was soon discovered, 
they laid their hands upon a meagre 
looking Frenchman, who happened 
to pass by at the time; they brought 
him in, and accused him of the tres¬ 
pass, upon which, without hearing 
what he had "to say for himseif the 
Doctor said “ Take him up,” and gave 
him just such a flogging as he would 
one of his own boys. The French¬ 
man thinking it in vain to shew his 
resentment for the unexpected chas¬ 
tisement lie had received, to a Mas¬ 
ter surrounded hy his scholars, and 
exposed to their bootings, indignantly 
retreated ; but at the first coffee¬ 
house lie came to, stopped, wrote 
the Doctor a challenge, and sent it 
by a porter. Having read this bil¬ 
let doux , he ordered in the messen¬ 
ger, on whose appearance, says the 
Doctor again, “ Take him up,” 
and served him exactly as he had 
done his employer. It was now the 
porter’s turn to be wrathful, who 
returned growling and swearing that 
the Frenchman should make him full 
amends for the treatment he had ex¬ 
posed him to$ from whom, however, 
all the redress he got, was a shrug of 
the shoulders, accompanied with the 
exclamation, “ Ah, sure he be dc 
nipping man, he vip me, vip you, and 
vip all de world.” N. 

Mr. URBArf, Sandwich, slpril 28. 
AV1N6 been for some days past 
rambling about the villages 
adjacent to my uative place, explor¬ 
ing every green lane and unfrequent¬ 
ed path, 

“ Where once my careless Childhood 
stray’d,” 

and also visited again that venerable 
and sacred* Edifice in which my fa¬ 
ther ministered, and where his loved 
and honoured remains have been long 
deposited, I am led to mention an 
antient tablet of painted wood, erect¬ 
ed to the memory of Capt. Boyrnan 

Sampson, 
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Sampson, on the top of which are 
placed two hour glasses, which being 
then familiar implements in commou 
use, attracled my particular notice 
when a child t the sand of one of them 
was run out, and the other within 
about a quarter of an hour, under 
which there is a moral and impres¬ 
sive distich, not very poetical: 

“ My glass is run. 

And yours will soon be done.” 

In a former visit to this Church 1 
missed one of these monumental ap¬ 
pendages, which had been displaced 
by the workmen employed in white¬ 
washing the walls, but afterwards 
found in one of the galleries, and, 
fixed again in its place. Before the 
removal of the old pulftit and read¬ 
ing desk in 1770, they stood against 
one of the fine lofty pillars which 
support the great Saxon tower in the 
centre of the Church, near the above 
mentioned monument, and 1 have 
often sat gazing at those hour-glasses 
during what I then thought long and 
tiresome sermons (though certainly 
they were not of that description), or 
stopping my cars and opening them 
alternately while the congregation 
was singing. These childish faults 
were sometimes observed and re¬ 
proved ; but as they were too trivial 
to leave any painful impression on 
the mind, L recollect them, at the 
distance of more than fifty years, 
with some degree of interest and 
pleasure, as marking the simplicity 
of that happy age, when even our 
faults and follies were comparatively 
blameless. 

At the early age of fourteen, I 
lost the Guide and Protector of my 
Youth, when it stands most in need 
of paternal care and admonition ; 
when passions gain the ascendancy, 
and engage in that great encounter 
with the principles ot reason and re¬ 
ligion, which commonly determines 
the tenour of our lives ; when those 
important precepts which have been 
piously inculcated are freely called yi 
question by some weak and dissolute 
companions, whose judgment we 
should despise oil any other occasion ; 
and we are too often, for a time at 
least, seduced to make light of the 
instructions of our childhood, as fit 
only to keep children in awe, or at 
most, the lower orders of the people 
in a convenient subjection to their 
superiors. Wc find ourselves pos* 


rapid Progress oj i ime. 

sessed of many social qualities, and 
are inclined to think that (he Gra¬ 
cious Being by whom they were im¬ 
planted in our nature, cannot pos¬ 
sibly intend we should be singular, 
and for ever counteracting the pre¬ 
vailing rules and manners of the 
world in which we are placed; not 
considering how far they deviate 
from those lie has pri* 7 rribeil, and 
that every deviation will sooner or 
later be discovered to have tainted 
the pure springs of rational enjoy¬ 
ment, and materially injured, if not 
absolutely destroyed, our capacity 
for the only solid comforts and per¬ 
manent pleasures of our existence 
Here, and deprived us of that con¬ 
scious peace and assurance of a fu¬ 
ture and happier state, which cannot 
be regained but by more severe and 
painful restrictions than those which 
wc have unhappily too often disre¬ 
garded or contemned ; and which 
would assuredly have saved iis from 
many an hour of anguish and re¬ 
morse, when, in the forcible language 
of our great moralist, Johnson (re¬ 
versing in one point his position), 
we shall wish, but can never vainly 
wish, that we had not forsaken the 
ways of virtue ; lor, let us remember, 
that reformation is never hopeless, 
nor sincere endeavours ever unas¬ 
sisted ; but the Wanderer may at last 
return, after ail his errors; and he 
who implores strength and courage 
from above, shall find danger and 
difficulty give way^before him. lie 
tuay securely trust his cause to that 
powerful Advocate, whose comple¬ 
tion of our rescue from a fate in¬ 
finitely more terrible than temporal 
death we have so recently comme¬ 
morated, and who has “opened the 
gate of everlasting life” to all his 
penitent and faithful followers. But 
to return from this digression (which 
1 hope may not be altogether useless) 
to the subject of my purposed retro¬ 
spection, the rapid progress of those 
successive periods which have led rne 
imperceptibly from youth to age, 
and, after many years employed in 
the active pursuits and professional 
concerns ot life, have brought me 
back to the long-remembered scenes 
of my early days, 

“ When tife was new, anil every thought, 
was bliss.” 

To seek out, amidst the alterations 
of more than half a century, every 

local 
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local object’ of which there are any 
traces to be found, and cherish thefond 
ideas inseparably attached to them ; 
to improve the moral sentiment con¬ 
vened by those two monumental and 
familiar implements, whereby the re¬ 
gular divisions of' the passing day are 
shewn, and the ultimate extent of hu¬ 
man life is measured, which still re¬ 
main to admonish me that one is em¬ 
blematic of the fixed and final state 
of all who arc departed to eternity, 
and the other of our near and inces¬ 
sant approach to the unknown and 
boundless regions of our future ex¬ 
istence. W. II. 


Ancient Anecdotes , 5><?. 
from Valerius Maximus, 
by Dr. Carey, fVei<t. Square. 
(Continued from p. 199.) 

[’HIK Homan general, Titus Quin- 
tins Plamininus*, having defeat¬ 
ed Philip king of Macedonia, caused 
proclamation to he made at the Isfli- 
mic games, where universal Gietcc 
was assembled, that all the Greek 
cities which had been subject to the 
Macedonian joke, should thencefor¬ 
ward he free and independent, and 
exempt fn-m tribute. On the ntmnn- 
tintion of such joyous and unevpt cted 
tidings, so loud a shout of exultation 
was raised by the countless multitude 
around, that some birds (Plutarch 
says, crows), which happened to In* 
lljing over the scene, were stunned 
with the noise, ay/i fell, stupefied, to 
the ground.— Lib. 4, t*, 5. 

Alexander the Great, in one of his 
marches, was oveitaken by a violent 
snow-storm, and obliged to halt.—- 
While seated near a lire, he chanced 
to see an aged soldier benumbed with 
cold, and neatly deprived of anima¬ 
tion. At this discovery, he sprang 
to the sufferer, took bi n up in his 
arms, and placed him in Ins own seat, 
observing, that what would have 
been death by the Persian Jsws, 
(meaning the act of silling on the 
king’s throne) should to him he life. 
— Lib. 5, 1 , ext. 1 . 

When Pyrrhus was at T.mmtum, 
whither he had been invited to join 
in a war against the Homans, he was 

* i'humninwi, not /•'tummim, as he >s 
mirui-tnnes erroneously caller!.—The renti¬ 
ers oi Homan history know that these me 
two diffluent names. 


informed that some of the inhabi¬ 
tants, in the freedom of convivial 
merriment, had spoken disrespect¬ 
fully of him. On receiving this in¬ 
formation, he summoned the parties 
to appear before him, and inquired 
of them whether it was true that 
they had used such language: where¬ 
upon, one of their number can¬ 
didly acknowledged the fact, addiug, 
“ What lias been reported to you, 
is a mere trifle, compared to what 
we would further have said, if our 
wine had not failed us.”-—The bold 
naivett of this reply converted Pyr¬ 
rhus’ cs frown into a smile; and he 
dismissed the otfenders unpunished.— 
* Lib. 5, 1 , ext. 3. 

While Pigislralus exercised despo¬ 
tic power at Athens, his daughter 
was met in the street by a young 
man, who forcibly ravished from her 
a kiss: at which liberty the young 
lady’s mother was so incensed, that 
she urged the tyrant to punish the 
offender with death. Pisistralus, 
however, instead of gratifying her 
resentment, coolly asked, “ If we kill 
those who love us, what shall we do 
to those who bote ns f”— Lib. 5, 1, 
ext. it. [This rrply loses, in some 
treasure, its point, not only in my 
Knglish translation, hut also in Va- 
lerius’cs Latin; as the original words 
of Pisistralus (recorded by Plutarch) 
contain a double entendre, which can¬ 
not he rendered in either language ; 
the same word, in the Greek, signi¬ 
fying both to love and to kiss. And, 
d-propos, this reminds me of a curi¬ 
ous enigmatic epigram, which 1 re¬ 
collect to have somewhere read, con- 
faming a play on the same word. I 
here quote it, as likely to prove ac¬ 
ceptable lo some of your readers, who 
will find no difficulty in solving the 
enigma, when they advert to its title. 

Eif 

Ei pt $iXu?, /*iu-Hj [xt' xai, o juicrttf /xi, 

fxt’ 

Kav <5i p.f /*« pi/t« /it 

<P* •] 

( To be continued.) 


*** Mr. Ojiaiiam thanks Mr. Praueis 
of (.'oli-ht-stct tor rectifying the mistake 
nuile at the Antiivcisary of Goldsmith, 
i expecting ihe death of Mr. Newell, and 
is happy to learn that that ingenious 
Editor of Gold smith's Poems is in good 
health. Mr, E. has accounted for the 
firm. 

HE VIEW 
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61. Arciiicf'logid; or. Mac cl lane ais I) acls 

relating, to / intupnty , published b'j the 

Society of dntiqnnncs of London. l r ol. 

XIX. P.nti. Ho. pp -03. 

WE Antiquaries have been deno¬ 
minated old women ; but we think the 
lace and materials of our venerable 
mob-caps to be full as valuable as the 
finery of many poetical misses, strum¬ 
pet Infidel writers, and historical mar¬ 
ket-women, although their usual ap¬ 
pearance in breeches leads to great 
mistakes concerning their Actual sex. 
Whether, however, we are to rank as 
blue-stockings only, or males, we 
care not. We are soiTirienlly satis¬ 
fied that our sisters or brothers, or 
whatever we are to style them, make 
a very reputable appearance in this 
Volume; for the articles aie more 
novel and elaborate than many of 
those which formerly were published, 
more from respect to the worldly sta¬ 
tion of the writer, than their real va¬ 
lue. We shall enumerate the ai tides 
successively. 

I. Of the King's title of Defender 
of the Faith, by J lex under Luders, 
Esq. 

Mr. finders give* a learned account 
of this title under our Kings, and 
traces it lip to Hichaid the S‘C"id* 
liutwe sec no inconsistency in Henry’s 
retaining it after his secession from 
the see of Home, because the bloody 
six articles show that he was exceed¬ 
ingly tenacious of particular points of 
faith. As to the title, it certainly 
conferred no honour upon our Kings, 
and was only an anticut mode by 
which Sovereigns expressed tlieir de¬ 
termination to support the* establish¬ 
ed Christiau Faith ; and the appella¬ 
tion had a peculiar propriety and very 
beneficial operation, when a great 
part of Europe consisted of heathens. 
Thus it was very suitably adopted hy 
Charlemagne, who converted many 
by the sword, and who styled himself, 
in 769, “ devolnm sane tee Ecclesiee 
defense rent.” (See Ducange, v. Jd- 
vocatus.) Defender, as here meant, 
was synouimous with Advocate, as 
we find by Ducange and Speiman, and 
the author of the Middle Age, whom 
they’quute. They might have added. 


that it is used in the same sense by 
Cicero, when he'says, “ Jccusatoris 
ojjicium est, infer re erimina ; l)efen- 
soris dihtere. et propnh... re.” (Ad 
Sterenn. 1. IF. Opera /. p. 57, hand, 
ed. fol.) Still, however, the term 
Defensor wns very hackneyed and un¬ 
dignified, being applicable to police 
officers, similar to Majors, ike .; as 
may he seen from the novels of Jus* 
•tinian, Cas.siodorus, tScc. 

11. -I Letter from Q. Elizabeth to 
James FI, of Scotland. 

In this fie!ter we see the mascu¬ 
line mmd of the Koyal Virago, in 
the classical hommrahje sense of thaL 
word. The Letter itself is a college 
tutor’s join,lion of JamcN, charging 
him, as we understand it, with cow¬ 
ardice and story-telling. 

ill. .In attempt at n Glossary of 
some words used in Cheshire. liy Jfo- 
ger fVilbraham , Esq. F.li.S. and S.J. 

All provincialisms are archaisms, 
(p. 15.) The use which we should 
like to see made of such collections, 
would be that of ascertaining the va¬ 
rious stemmata of our ancestors, now 
classed under the two sweeping terms 
of Celts and Saxons : though, wc ap¬ 
prehend, that liritain was first peopled 
by ten or twenty di lie rent races of 
men, who, as it is an ifiuud, came over 
occasionally in vessels, and settled in 
detached spots. We have been at 
towns in Devonshire, on uinikel days, 
and obsei veil the round Eelgie faces 
of the peasantry, undislinguishablc 
except in minntiai; and their names 
(though we know that surnames aie 
nut antique), ns Pobjoy, Toozs, Sic. 
are singular and foreign. As to a 
Patois of any kind, it is a misfortune 
that it exists, for it vulgarizes and 
degrades numerous respectable peo¬ 
ple, whose education has been imper¬ 
fect, and can have no possible good, 
unless it he to abbreviate expression. 
Thus we believe the Latin preposi¬ 
tion Clam to have as much originated 
in slang or vulgarism, as a Tandem, 
applied to a rariiage; tor, independ¬ 
ently of the wit of the pun, who could 
otherwisedesignatc a one-horse chaise, 
drawn by two horses ? The word Gi& 
is far worse, on the score of pedigree. 

Force 
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Force of diction li always weakened 
by circumlocution i and it is never 
endured, as to things in common use. 
The following provincialism proves 
our remarks “ Dilhing , s. a trembling 
or vibrating motion of the eye.” 
(p. 24.) Notwithstanding, we should 
prefer borrowing from another lan¬ 
guage, or professional terms { at any 
rate, let us have mullttm in parvo ; 
no French se tenir debout for stand. 

IV. An Account of a Stone Burrow 
at Stony Littleton, co. Somerset. By 
Sir R'. (fflQfoare, hart. Sfc. 

The worthy Baronet, to whom 
Archaeology is so deeply indebted, 
observes, concerning barrows: 

“In endeavouring to investigate and 
develope the history of these great efforts 
of human art, much time and expeuse 
have been lavished, and, I fear, without 
much profit or information. We have 
invariably found the sepulchral depusit 
placed under the East, or most distin¬ 
guished end of the tumulus, and the in¬ 
terments to consist of skeletons buried in 
an irregular Hnd promiscuous manner, 
and unaccompanied by those fine urns, 
gilt daggers, &c. which have rewarded 
our labours in the bowl and well-shaped 
barrows. From these circumstances, wc 
might be led to suppose that they had 
been raised over the bodies of the lower 
class of people; but can we suppose, that 
the British tribes would have raised such 
immense mounds for this purpose ?” P. 44. 

Here are two leading points to be 
considered) the difference between 
the long and thy. round barrow, a.id 
the magnitude of these monuments. 
Upon these two points we shall beg 
to offer to the learned Baronet some 
elucidations, which, we believe, have 
never been before exhibited, and are, 
we hope, as satisfactory as the double 
meaning of tumulus for a barrow or 
sepulchre will permit. 

Whoever sees the plan of the kist- 
vaens in this large oblong barrow, 
(exhibited in Plate 1.) will observe a 
manifest assimilation, though .more 
rude, to the subterranean sepulchral 
chambers, engraved by Denon. These 
oblong barrows, we conceive, to have 
been formerly sepulchres, from the 
following authority t “ At the en¬ 
trance upon the second or Southern 
bridge of Lochy in Scotland, a piece 
of wall, abont six feet high, is raised 
on the left, in which there is a small 
gate with iron bars, through which is 
seen a path leading to an enclosure 
with a mount or hillock in the middle. 


thickly covered with pine trees, situ¬ 
ate at the lower end of the island, 
near the point where the united 
streams of the Oochart and Lochy 
fall into the lake. This place, which 
might readily be mistaken for a 
Druidical grove, is the burial-place 
of the chiefs of the family or clan of 
Macnab. It is customary with the 
great Highland families, to have upon 
their estates exclusive burial places 
for themselves and their relations, 
distinct from the church-yards ’ or 
common burial-grounds of the pa¬ 
rishes.”—(Sketch of a Tour in the 
Highlands , through Perthshire , Ar- 
' gyleshire, and Invernesshire, in 1818, 
pp. 101, 102.)—This passage shows 
the sagacity of Stukcley, where he 
says, that “ barrows were commonly 
placed upon the brink of hills, hang¬ 
ing over a valley, where doubtless 
their dwellings were." — Itin. I. p. 0. 

As to the magnitude of barrows, 
there were three distinct causes of 
this property. 

The first is thus stated by Gilpin, 
who is speaking of Silbury Hill: "As 
our ancestors could not aim at im¬ 
mortality by a bust, a statue, or a 
piece of bas relief, they endeavoured 
to obtain it by works of enormous 
labour.” — (Tour on the IVye, p. 154.) 
—Plutarch and Vitruvius mention an 
offer of Stasicrates or Dinocrates to 
carve Mount Alhos into a statue of 
Alexander, holding in his hand a city 
capable of containing ten thousand 
men .—(Albertide re atdificatorid , fol. 
83, 4 to, Paris, 1512.) 

The second cause was the celebra¬ 
tion of games upon them, in honour 
of the deceased, every year. This 
custom is mentioned by Virgil (ASueid 
V. lin. 46, scq.), where ASneas com¬ 
mences the anniversary by a libation 
made upop the barrow of Anchises. 
Stukeley says (Itiner. I. 108), “ On 
the top of the great barrow, called 
Shipley Hill, are several oblong dou¬ 
ble trenches, cut in the turf, where 
* the lads and lasses of the adjacent vil¬ 
lages meet upon Easter Monday early, 
to' be nufrry with c&kes and ale. A 
similar custom is still observed, upon 
a large barrow in Herefordshire*,call¬ 
ed Caple-Tunap, near Ross. At a 
part of the walls of Agrigentum was 
a little hillock called La Mctq, sup¬ 
posed to have been named from. the 
use antiently made of it t for it is as¬ 
serted, that this spot was appropri¬ 
ated 
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a ted to lome gymnastic games, such 
as horse and cnariot races .—( Denon's 
Sicily, p. 223, Eng. Trans. See the 
quotation from Suetonius,further on.) 

Before proceeding to the third 
cause of size in barrows, we shall 
make another extract from Sir R. C. 
Hoare: 

“ A false idea has prevailed respecting 
the sepulchral mounds, -„$thich we see so 
thickly dispersed over the .chalky hills in 
Wiltshire and .Dorset. They have been 
called battle barrowt, as if raised over the 
bodies of the Britons who were slain in 
battle. The barrow, in my opinion, was 
a grave of honour, raised over the ashes 
of the chieftain, not of the vassal, whose* 
remains were deposited in the parent 
earth, without the distinguishing mark of 
an elevated mound. I am inclined to 
form this conjecture, from the frequent 
discoveries made in our bare downs, of 
skeletons, sine lumula, and many of our 
large bai rows have been found to contain 
the bones or ashes of one single corpse.” 
P. 44. 

This conjecture, as the Baronet 
modestly stylos his opinion, is, we 
think, the “ honos tumuli," which 
Turnus grants to the body of Pallas. 

•—(/Eo. X. 493.) —But this honos tu¬ 
muli, or the honour of a barrow, was, 
in the main at least, confined to mili- 
tary characters ; and the size of the 
barrows denoted the estimation in 
which the deceased was held. Vopi- 
scus, speaking of the Emperor Pro- 
bus, says, “Pugnavit et singular! cer- 
tamine contra quendam Aradionem in 
Africa, eumdemque prostravit, et quia 
forlissimum ac pertinacissinuim vide- 
rat, sepulchro ingenie honoravit, quod 
adhuc exstat tumulo usque addurentos 
pedes lato, per milites, quos ociosos 
esse nunquam esL passus.” As to 
Probus himself, the same author says, 
41 Ingens ei sepulchrum elatis aggeri- 
hus *, omnei pariter milites fecerunt." 
Hist. August. Scriptor. /I. 293, 294. 
ed. Sylburg. 

From these passages we infer, that 
oblong barrows, with kiitvaeus, are 
family sepulchres of the principal* 
Celts; and insulated round barrows, 
called by Trogus, “tumuli heroum," 
those chiefly t of military men of rank; 

* Aggeres, according to the use ot the 
word in this age (see Ammtanus Marcel- 
linns, l. 31.) signified causeways or 
raised roads : " Vitaiis aggeribus publicis .” 

f We say chiefly, because illustrious 
females may have been buried under sin¬ 
gle barrows. See Archteologia, XV. 1 7. 

Gent. Mao. May, 1821. 


the size of the. barrow denoting the 
bravery of the person. Alio barrows 
over the dead killedjn battle, which 
barrows occur at Marathon, &c. the 
bones or skeletons promiscuously 
heaped up would detect these. But 
still there is a difficulty. At Trclleck 
in'Monmouthshire, a battle was un¬ 
doubtedly fought betv».en Harold 
and the Welsh i for the column men¬ 
tioned by Giraldus Cambrensis, and 
inscribed “Hiefuit victor Haroldus 
has been but recently deilfttged ; and 
in an adjoining field arlflPree large 
sepulchral cippi, and notjiar off, an 
enormous barrow, and some cairns. 
I’be former, tradition says, was origi¬ 
nally composed, as to the interior, of 
the bodies of the slain. Suetonius 
has 14 Mulinensi acie intercmtoruiu 
civ in m tumqjo publice' cxtracto.” 
—•(Aug. 12.) —Here there may be a 
doubt whether tumulus does not ra¬ 
ther imply a sepulchre than a barrow 
or mound of earth; but the latter 
seems generally to be meant, when 
the tumulus is said to be the work of 
the soldiertf. “ Corpus cjus per mu- 
nicipiorum coloniarumque prim ores 
suscipieutibus obviis scribarum de- 
curiis, ad urbem devectum, sepul- 
tumque est in Martio Campo. Cete- 
rum exercitus honorarium ei tumu- 
lurn cxcilavit ; circa quem deinceps 
stato die quotannis miles decurreret, 
Galliarumque civitates publice sup- 
plicarent. Sueton. in Claud, c. I.'’— 
Here we conceive tumulus to mean a 
barrow ; as docs the Oelphin anno¬ 
tator on the passage, who quotes Vir¬ 
gil, /En. III. for an empty harrow 
being a cenotaph : 

“ —-manesque vocabat 

llecloreum ad tumulum , viiidi quern respite 
4nanem,” See. 

And Eutropius records a similar in¬ 
stance of a cenotaph being erected to 
Gordian : 44 Karurtuvcttre at etvrui, 
p.n rut irtvpaypuvm npvov 6 orgarot," 
i. e. Paravit miles ei niemoriA ejus 
rerum gestarum sfw» (I. IX.) to 
trufjM tic rnv ’Pwpuy Ixoptcrt, Exie- 
quius Romsm revexit. Ibid. Lilius 
Giraldus, Dc Sepulchris (printed in 
Boissard, IV. 46), says, “Artache 
Xerxis Prmfecti memorabile fuit no- 
numeutum, quod ab universo ilia 
Xerxis exercitu tellure congesia con- 
structum fuit.” Justin, too, says, 
(lib. XI. c, 5), 44 In Ilio quoque ad 

Tutnulos 
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Tumulot hero urn, qui Trojano beilo 
occideraqti parentavlt [Alexander.] 
We omit --the; religious appropria¬ 
tion of Bairroits, mentioned by Dr. 
Clarke, because our intention is, as 
far ns in us lies, to confirm the happy 
idea of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, that 
the single barrow was a grave of ho¬ 
nour, the honos tumuli of Virgil. The 
interment in a barrow was among the 
Scythians limited to the Kings. Lit. 
Giro hi. ub. sup. p. 27. 

contmue ^’J 

48. Memmrs of the Mexican Revolution ; 
including a Narrative of Ike Expedition 
Of General Xavier Mina. To which are 
annexed some Observations on the Practi¬ 
cability of opening a Commerce between 
the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, through 
the Mexican Isthmus , in the Province qf 
Oaxaca, and at the JLajie of Nicaragua : 
and on the vast Importance of such Com¬ 
merce to the Civilized World. By Wil¬ 
liam Davis Robinson. 2 volt. 8co. 
Lackington and Co. 

THE Author of this Work is an 
American merchant, of respectable 
connexions, and highly esteemed by 
his countrymen. He possessed every 
advantage of becoming acquainted 
with the transactions of Mexico from 
long personal observation, and he has 
thus been enabled to present to the 
world a most circumstantial relation 
of the sanguinary proceedings that 
have existed for years in that portion 
of the globe. The facts have been 
collected with Ito greatest care, and 
have been the result of more than 
twenty years observation. IIis first 
visit was to Caracas, in the year 1709, 
where he was occupied in extensive 
mercantile engagements with the 
Spanish authorities till the year 1806. 

Allhough Mr. Robinson has pro¬ 
duced considerably more information 
^relative to the Mexican Revolution, 
and South American hostilities, than 
any writer of the present day, still 
there is so strong a party feeling ma¬ 
nifested throughout against the Spa¬ 
nish authorities, that the Reader' 
should receive his statements with the 
utmost c&ution. He was doubtless au 
injured man, and consequently viewed 
every-transaction of the Spanish Go¬ 
vernment with a jaundiced eye»thongh 
it ibust be allowed, that the sangui¬ 
nary myrmidons of his Catholic Ma¬ 
jesty have committed fiendlike acts 
of iuhumanity and injustice that would 
have disgraced the relentless toma¬ 


hawk of an Indian savage» and the 
author has taken every opportunity 
of exposing them. He complains bit¬ 
terly of tbe “ barbarous treatment he 
received from the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment, during an imprisonment of two 
pears and a half!" without the least 
justifiable cause. lie states that he 
visited Vera Cruz, in 1816, for the 
purpose of having an interview with 
some of the Mexican authorities, on 
whom he had drafts for consider¬ 
able sums, and scarcely obtained the 
least satisfaction. He lastly visited 
Tehuacan, and thence accompanied 
the patriot General Teran, in his ex¬ 
pedition against Guasacuaico: his be- 
ing present at the affair of Playii Vi¬ 
cente, was the chief cause of the hard¬ 
ships he experienced. 

“ On tbe morning of the 8ih September, 
Teran took possession of the village of 
Playa Vicente, situated on a branch of the 
river Tustepec, which the enemy had 
abandoned the day previous. The body 
of the patriot army, encamped on the 
bank of the river, opposite to the village ; 
intending to cross it in the evening, on 
rafts to be constructed for the purpose. 
In the meati time, the general, unappre¬ 
hensive of danger, passed over to the vil¬ 
lage, with about fifteen men. The writer 
had accompanied him, and was regaling 
himself with eating piue-apples, in a gar¬ 
den at the extremity of the village, when 
a sudden discharge of musquetry aroused 
him from his feelings of security. He im¬ 
mediately beheld Teran ami his little party 
defending themselves against a consider¬ 
able body of the enemy. The conflict was 
short: Teran, with one or two of his men, 
escaped to the river, and swam across, 
amidst a shower of balls : the rest of the 
parly were cut to pieces. 

41 During this perilous affray, the writer 
effected his retreat to a small thicket, 
which afforded him security for the time. 
He here had ample leisure to reflect upon 
his situation, and the course which he 
should adopt to obtain ultimate safety. 
He conceived it possible that Teran would 
attack and re-capture the village, in which 
case he might again have an opportunity 
of pursuing his route to Guasacuaico; and 
continued to flatter himself with this delu¬ 
sive hope for five days, when he became 
so exhausted by hunger that he couhl 
scarcely move. In this wretched condi¬ 
tion, and on the point of peiishing in the 
woods, he determined to deliver up his 
person to the royalists. Accordingly, on 
the evening of the 12th September, he. 
crawled from his place of concealment, 
reached the road to the village, and with 
gieat difficulty walked to the head-quar¬ 
ters of the royalists, lleing almost co¬ 
vered 
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vfired with mud, and fainting under fa- 
tigue and hunger, his appearance and situ¬ 
ation excited the surprise and sympathy of 
the Spanish officers, particularly of the 
commander, Ortega, who in a friendly 
manner took him by the hand, and inquir¬ 
ed his name. As soon as it was mention¬ 
ed, the officers exclaimed, * Thank God ! 
fgt actus a Dios) Doctor Robinson has at 
last fallen into our hands.’ They wished 
to interrogate the writer very particularly; 
hut he declined replying, and requested 
they would suspend their inquiries until 
the next morning, for the want of sleep 
and food had tendered it impossible for 
him at that moment to gratify their curi¬ 
osity. They acceded to his wishes, and 
supplied him withfood, a change of clothes,. 
and a hammock in their quarters. The 
following morning he- arose perfectly re¬ 
freshed, and was prepared to go through 
the scene which he anticipated. He en¬ 
deavour'd, iu the first place, to convince 
the commander, Ortega, that he was a dif¬ 
ferent individual from Doctor Robinson; 
for which purpose he exhibited bis pass¬ 
port from ihe government of the United 
States: but lie found it impossible to re¬ 
move from the minds of the Spanish offi¬ 
cers the fixed impression that be was the 
Doctor. After some amicable discussion, 
Oitega suddenly assumed a stern aspect, 
and informed him, that his ostlers were of 
the most peremptory nature to put to 
death all prisoners who fell into his hands; 
and that he was empowered to deviate 
from them only when an insurgent volun¬ 
tarily surrendered his person, and implor¬ 
ed the benefit of his Catholic Majesty’s 
pardon (mdulto). He continued, ‘ In 
your case, Doctor Robinson, although 
your presenting yourself to the Spanish 
authorities has been the result of neces¬ 
sity, yet I am willing to spare your life, 
provided you claim the protection of the 
indulto; but otherwise, it becomes my 
painful duty to put you to death.” 

Mr.Robinson, finding remonstrance 
useless, accepted the royal induilo; 
but it was afterwards violated by the 
Spanish general, who confined him as 
a prisoner at Oaxaca. He was subse¬ 
quently immured in the dungeon of 
the fortress of San Juan de Ulua, and 
underwent the most cruel treatment. 

“ Were the writer to give a detail of his 
suffering; during a confinement of eleven 
months in that dreadful Baslile, it would 
be deemed incredible by his readers, un¬ 
less any of them should have bad the mis¬ 
fortune to have experienced incarceration 
among the Spaniards. Even in its mildest 
shape, it is worse than in any other civilized 
nation ; but when we speak of the castles 
of San Juan de Ulua, and of Oinoa, it must 
be understood, that there are not to be 
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found such mansions of horror in any 
other part of the wqrW. Tteftr have not 
only been the sepalcnrcj^pf't^jpianda, but 
in their horrid dungeira* ^uelties have 
been practised as dieadfuf as tlir must 
heart-rending scenes of the secret caverns 
of the Inquisition.” 

So strong au apprehension bad 
the Viceroy of Mexico of the Au¬ 
thor’s publishing the important infor¬ 
mation lie possessed relative to the 
Mexican affairs, that he absolutely 
determined on sending the unfortu¬ 
nate prisoner to Spain, inAjpder that 
he might be confined for life. After 
being imprisoned at Campeacby and 
More Castle fur several months re¬ 
spectively, he arrived at Cadiz. He 
was again confined, and threatened 
with a rigorous imprisonment at 
Ceuta; but effected his escape, aud 
arrived at Gibrtiltar. 

The Author’s subsequent adventures 
arc detailed at greater length than 
our limits permit us even to notice i 
but it does not appear that he obtain¬ 
ed the least redress for the cruel treat¬ 
ment he received ; or that lie was al¬ 
lowed any indemnity for his losses, 
notwithstanding his repeated remon¬ 
strances. 

We have been more minute in re¬ 
lating the peculiar circumstances, to 
which the Author was exposed, than 
wc otherwise might, because of the 
doubt and uncertainty that have al¬ 
ways attended the accounts respecting 
affairs in the Spanisl^colonies; for no 
intelligence could scarcely ever be 
obtaiued from Mexico,except through 
the agency of the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment. The most dreadful war might 
be raging for years in that country, 
and the whole world, with the excep¬ 
tion of Spain, be ignorant of its exis¬ 
tence. All intercourse with the trans¬ 
atlantic possessions of Spain, without 
her special permission, is interdicted 
under the severest penalties. It ap¬ 
pears that the principal reason which 
induced the Spanish authorities to 
adopt such harsh measures against 
Mr. Robinson, was the idea that he 
was too intimately acquainted ^ with 
the Mexican affairs. His visit to 
Mexico might also be considered a 
violation of the Spanish laws, and 
consequently punishable with impri¬ 
sonment or death. 

A brief account of the conquest of 
Mexico isintroducedat thecornmence- 
raeut of the history. 

« Tka 
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•* The o^|t*U%^vAf^xico was under, 
taken by Gbrtmc, iueojatermit y with a plan 
which bachpsee .pgpxCnbed; to Chlumbus 
by the SpanuitkACrowii; by which it was 
provided, that'the expapce attending the 
discovery and conquest.of any unknown 
countries should he altogether borne by 
the adventurers, whoshoutd, as a compen¬ 
sation, retain thb vakealagc of the nations, 
upon the condition of instructing them in 
the precepts" of j,h* Christian Religion. 
The dominion of ajjji such countries as 
should be discOVemf was to be vested in 
the crowd of Spain, which, on its part, 
guaranteed./'Zeyss de las Indias, Ley I. 
tit. 1. lib. O.J that * on no account should 
they be separated, wholly or in part, from 
that monarchy:’ and the Emperor Charles 
V. bound himself and his successors for 
ever, that ‘ these settlements should on no 
account, or in favour of any one, either 
Wholly or in parti'be separated;’ and that 
* if, in'viotation of this stipulation, any of 
hia successors should make any gift or 
alienation, either wholly or in part, the 
same should be void.' 

“ Cortez, in pursuance of these favour¬ 
able enactments, proceeded from the island 
of Cuba, on the 10th of February, 1519, 
to the work of conquest. After sailing 
along, and making descents on the coast of 
Yucatan, be landed, on the 2lst of April, 
on the spot where the castle of San Juan 
de Ulna now stands; and, after experienc- 
ing several vicissitudes of fortune, and 
displaying the courage and ferocity of the 
Spaniards of those times, he succeeded, 
on the 8th of November, in planting the 
Spanish banners on the capital of the 
Mexican empire. 

The chief of that,empire lavished upru 
Cortex every mark*of respect and hospita¬ 
lity ; but was soon made to feel the effects 
of Spanish artifice and treachery. Mon¬ 
tezuma was entrapped, and kept a priso¬ 
ner 6y Cortez for six months. At length 
be was shot by an arrow, while endeavour¬ 
ing to quell a tumult among liis own sub¬ 
jects. They were anxious to avenge his 
wrongs, and to revenge the treacherous 
massacre of their nobles on the 13th of 
May, 1520. This unfeeling outrage was 
cotamitted by Alvarado, who had been left 
in the command of the city during the 
absence of Cortez, when the laulr was 
marching upon Zempoalla, to attack bis 
rival Narvaez. Montezuma died, frantic 
with mortification and despair, about the 
30th of June, in the quarters of the Spa¬ 
niards, where he had been kept prisoner 
by Cortege. This event so much excited 
the vacgjof the Mexicans, that Cortez 
found witnp isible to maintain his posi¬ 
tion ip Che <*'ty i »nd it became expedient 
for him to abandon it, and to fall back on 
bis allies the Tiascalai s. This movement 
w(u accomplished <M) the night of the 1st 


of July, hot with severe loss. The friend¬ 
ship of the Tlascalans remained unaltered 
by the Change of Cortez’s fortune; and 
they offered him every assi-tance he should 
require, to enable him to continue his ope¬ 
rations against their enemies, the Mexi¬ 
cans. Cortez, having incorporated with 
his Europeans the soldiers of the conquer¬ 
ed Narvaez, and reinforcements'from the 
Antilles, returned to and entered Tezeuco, 
the 31st of December. On the 31st of 
May, 1521, ha laid siege to the city of 
Mexico, with eighty-seven cavalry, eight 
hundred and forty-eight Spanish infantry, 
eighteen pieces of artillery, seventy-jive 
thousand Tlascalans, and thirteen small 
vessels, which he had built on the lake. 

“The Mexicans,undcs Quauhtemotzin, 
the successor of the unfortunate Monte¬ 
zuma, defended themselves With deperate 
valour; but, after a resistance of seventy- 
five days, during Which they had to con¬ 
tend against the ravages of famine and 
disease, and ato enemy who had increased 
in force to upwards of two hundred thou¬ 
sand men, Mexico was taken by Cortez on 
the 13th of August, though not until the 
greater part t»f that beautiful city had been 
destroyed. 

“ The emperor, endeavouring to escape, 
in a canoe, fidm the fury of the Spaniards, 
Was taken prisoner. The sanguinary Cor¬ 
tez crowned the dreadful cruelties which 
had sullied all the steps of his conquest, 
by torturing the emperor in a manner the 
most diabolical. With a view of extort¬ 
ing from the unfortunate monarch a con¬ 
fession of the place where his treasures 
were concealed, bis feet were first soaked 
in oil, and afterwards burnt by a slow fire. 
Cortez, finding that the torture was borne 
with firmness by the noble Mexican, or¬ 
dered him to be released; but he, toge¬ 
ther with two other kings, were hung, 
three years afterwards, on the allegation 
of an intent to revolt. 

“ The 'natives 6f the country continued, 
for some time, to withstand the progress 
of the conqueror, but eventually fell vic¬ 
tims to their Inferiority in arms. A devas¬ 
tation ensue;], by fire and sword, that has 
no parallel in history. The unoffending 
Aborigines were slaughtered without mercy 
or distinction. Toi the Spanish historians 
of those dayS" we refer the reader, who 
.feels desirous of perusing the accounts of 
thosg cruelties in detail: he will there find 
pourtrayed only a part of the bloody 
scenes,—yet sufficient to cover the Spa¬ 
nish name with eternal opprobrium. 

After Cortez felt himself firmly esta¬ 
blished in the empire, the iron reign of 
tyranny commenced, in all its bitter and 
dreadful foims;—-the Indians perished by 
thousands, under the scourge of their bar¬ 
barous and cruel task-masters.” 

leader 
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Under Ibe reign of Charles V. many 
file regulation* were adopted; but 
the*e toon gave way to the most un<* 
paralleled injustice and oppression 
that ever disgraced the annals of a 
Nero or a Caligula. The Aborigines, 
finding their hardens iucrease daily 1 , 
after the elevation of Ferdinand Vll. 
to the Spanish throne, and seeing no 
hope of redress, but through their 
own exertions, entered into a plan for 
emancipating themselves from the 
despotism ot Spain.. 

“ In this conspiracy were engaged many 
of the most distinguished men in the king, 
dom, principally ecclesiastics and lawyers. 
It was conducted with the greatest aecresy, 
and extended to almost every city in the 
kingdom. A simultaneous insurrection 
was intended in the provinces; and the 
plot had nearly reached maturity, when it 
waB checked by one of those accidents 
which frequently prevent the accomplish¬ 
ment of great projects ; else, it is highly 
probable that Venegas would have been 
the last viceroy of the Mexican throne. 

“ One of the conspirators, in a death¬ 
bed confession, revealed not only the plot, 
but the names of many of his principal ac- 
complices. Vedegas was alarmed at the 
magnitude of the plan, but was in hopes, 
that by seizing the principals he should 
be able to cheok it; and he took the most 
prompt and active measures to arrest 
those who were denounced. In the pro¬ 
vince of Quanaxuato, the head of the con¬ 
spiracy was Dr. Hidalgo, the rector of 
Dolores; in which town, and the adjacent 
one of San Miguel el Grande, many of the 
conspirators resided. 

“ Venegas dispatched orders for the 
arrest of Hidalgo and bis party; but, as 
some of their colleagues were in the confi¬ 
dence of the viceroy, and knew the mea¬ 
sures he was adopting, they immediately 
dispatched private couriers to apprise the 
rector of what was in agitation. The in¬ 
telligence was received by Captain Don 
Ignacio Allende, who commanded a small 
body of the king's troops in San Miguel. 
He flew to Hidalgo, at Dolores, with the 
information., They at once agreed that 
flight was of .nO avail; they knew that, if 
taken, death was inevitable, and therefore 
resolved on making a desperate effort to 
save themselves and their party. Allende 
having brought over his men, and the pro¬ 
scribed party being in readiness, the tocsin 
of revolt was sounded, oa the night of the 
10th of September, 1810 1 and thus com¬ 
menced the civil wars of Mexico, which 
form the subject of the following 
sketch.” 

In the account of Mina's unfortu¬ 
nate expedition to Mexico, Mr. Ro¬ 


binson h as ch iefl y avat lo|.$#toaeifof the 
Journal of a ff§it^iSjj^W||^iflccon»ii> 
panied 6enerapMtinif|4%^^itad,aiid 
acted, for some Ume.St*' |»i»Commis¬ 
sary General. Mina*!correspondence 
with various person* in Europe and 
the United Stales has likewise afforded 
him considerable ijbfpt'&iation. The 
romantic achievement's of this young 
and gallant tearrior. wilt he perused 
with- deep interest by every class of 
readers. They wffjTbe found as in¬ 
structive as they are interesting. He 
was born in Na'varre, in 1789, and 
educated at Pampeluna. He joined 
the Spanish army at the age of eigh¬ 
teen—the period when the Spaniards 
commenced their resistance to the 
French. That system of Guerilla 
warfare, which was so destructive to 
the French armies, first originated 
with him. After the return of Fer¬ 
dinand to Spain, Mina experienced 
that ingratitude from his sovereign of 
which numbers of brave individuals 
had justly to complain. He after¬ 
wards raised the standard of the 
Cortes, in conjunction with his uncle 
Espoz. Having been furnished with 
a ship, and other necessaries, he un¬ 
dertook an enterprise against Mexico, 
in the hope of striking a blow at the 
tyranny of Ferdinand in that quarter. 
The events of this undertaking arc 
truly astonishing. A small band, at 
no time exceeding 308 in number, ad¬ 
vanced from Soto la Marina ; fought 
its way into the interior of Mexico, 
beating on different occasions large 
bodies of rnen sent to oppose its ad¬ 
vance, and succeeded in forming a 
junction with one of the revolutionary 
bands. In his first battle, that of 
Peotillos, 172 men, with a loss of 56 
killed and wounded, beat a force con¬ 
sisting of 680 infantry of the Euro¬ 
pean regiments of Estremadura and 
America, 1100 cavalry, and a rear¬ 
guard of 300. Mr. Robinson' main¬ 
tains-—and it is hardly possible to read 
this narrative without agreeing with 
him—that if Mina had then had 1000, 
instead of. 150 foreigners, be mi^ht 
have marched at once on the capital 
of Mexico, and put an end to the au¬ 
thority of Spain j—and that two 
thousand foreigu infantry, under the 
banners of freedom, led by intelligent 
and gallant officers, would overturn 
the Spanish government of Mexico in 
less than six months from the day of 
their landing, either on the coast of 

the 
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the PacififeOjeitfan, or oh that of the 
Qrulfofjjfcxfop. ' 

The, prehoftture and ignominious 
death of thisgailapthero is feelingly 
stated. H$ wap surprised in the night 
by a party of cavalry, at El Venadito, 
and taken prisoner. The Viceroy of 
Mexico ordered his immediate execu¬ 
tion. 

“ On the 11th of November he was con¬ 
ducted under a military escort to the fatal 
ground, attended by a file of the Ca^a- 
dores of the regiment of Zaragoza, in 
this last scene of his life was the hero of 
Navarre not unmindful of his character; 
with a firm step he advanced to the fatal 
spot, and with his usual serenity told the. 
soldiers to take good aim, ‘ Y no me hagais 
sufrir ,’ (and don’t let mo suffer.) The 
officer commanding gave the accustomed 
signal; the soldiers fired ; and that spirit 
fled from earth, which, fur gll the qualities 
which constitute the hero and the patriot, 
seemed to have been born for the good of 
mankind. Thus perished this gallant youth, 
in the twenty-eighth year of his age. His 
short hut brilliant career entitles him to a 
distinguished place on the list of those he¬ 
roes who have shed their blood in bold and 
generous exeitions to break the tyrant’s 
sceptre, and to extend the blessings of 
freedom among the human race.” 

A most excellent portrait of the 
gallant General is prefixed to the 
work, engraved from a painting taken 
a few weeks before he left England. 
A chart of the Mexican territories is 
also given. 

The Author enters into a critical 
examination of the’different routes to 
the Pacific Ocean, and expatiates, at 
considerable length, on the import¬ 
ance of a passage through the Isth¬ 
mus of Darien. For our parts we are 
firmly persuaded that so desirable au 
object could be effected during a pe¬ 
riod of peace, if the governments of 
Europe and America would co-ope¬ 
rate in the undertakingj but we 
really despair.- of such au enterprize 
ever being entertained, whilst the 
present deplorable system of priest¬ 
craft and tyranny pervades the whole 
ex^nt of the American Isthmus;— 

M the day that makes man a slave 
takes ball his watfh away.” 

63. Hunters fdutory of the Parish of 
Sheffield, continued from p. 332. 

WE resume with pleasure our re- 
.port of this truly valuable Work. 

In Chapter VIM. underneath the 
head “ Modern History of Sheffield,” 
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is given a succinct but satisfactory 
view of its manufactures, population, 
dice, and its various improvements, 
fifing the last two centuries. 

Chapter IX. embraces Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal Affairs; including a particular ac¬ 
count of the parish church of St. Peter. 

“ ll is a rectangular building, having 
neither porch nor chapel protruding be¬ 
yond the buttresses. Its length from 
East to West is about 240 feet, and its 
bieadth about 130. A tower and spire 
rise near the centre of the building. Ori¬ 
ginally, like most of our churches' that 
were erected for the use of a considerable 
population, it was in the form of a cross, 
the tower and spire rising at the intersec¬ 
tion of the two limbs. In the enigma! de¬ 
sign were included side-ailes both on the 
North and South, above which rose tie 
nave with a range of clerestory windows. 
Perhaps the first change in its form was 
pioduced by the erection of the .Shrews¬ 
bury Chapel, winch now forms the South- 
East angle of the building. Since that 
period there have been many changes 
and many re-edifications, till nothing re¬ 
mains of the original fabrick, except the 
massy pillars that support the tower, and 
the whole has assumed a form which never 
belonged to the antient churches of this 
country, a parallelogram contained by 
walls of equal altitude.” 

A brass plate, since removed, point¬ 
ed out the burial-place of Dr. Tho¬ 
mas Short *. lie was a native of Scot¬ 
land, but settled at Sheffield early in 
life, where he soon gained consider¬ 
able practice, nut only in the town, 
hut among the gentlemen of the sur¬ 
rounding country. In 1132, he mar¬ 
ried Miss Mary Parkin, or Parkins, 
sister of William Parkins, of Mor- 
temley, esq. by whom he had two 
sons aud two daughters. In 1762, he 
lost his wife, and soon after retired to 
Rotherham, where he died Nov. 28, 
1772. 

In the chancel is au elegant monu¬ 
ment to the Rev. James Wilkinsont, 
vicar of Sheffield. The bust, which 
is a striking resemblance, was the 
work of F ancis Leggitt Chantrey, 
esq. R.A. and F.R.S. whose birth will 
hereafter give celebrity to Norton 
his native village, and whose extraor¬ 
dinary powers were first noticed and 
fostered by gentlemen of the neigh- 

* Of whom see Nichols’s " Literary 
Anecdotes,” vol. I. p. 431. 

•f* The death of this respected Clergy¬ 
man is recorded in vol. LXXV, p. 93. 
See also p. 705. 


bourhood 
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bourhood of the place of his nativity. 
It was his first work. He had never 
before this commission offered or at¬ 
tempted to chisc! marble: and when 
he undertook it, had no more cer¬ 
tainty of bciug able to complete it, 
than that self-confidence with which 
true genius, though modest as his, 
never fails to be inspired. It bears 
the following inscription: 

" This monument was erected by a sub¬ 
scription of the nobility, gentry, clergy, 
and others, to the memory of the Reverend 
James Wilkinson, A.M. Vicar of Sheffield, 
Prebendary of Kipon, and one of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace for the West 
and North Ridings of Yorkshire, whosg 
life had been pre-eminently distinguished 
by unaffected piety, inflexible iutegnty, 
and unwearied zeal in the service of the 
public during a period of half u century. 
He died the 18th of January, 1805, aged 
74 years.** 

A beautiful plate of the monument, 
drawn and engraved by Blore, accom¬ 
panies the Volume. We cannot re¬ 
sist extracting at full length the me¬ 
moir of this amiable divine: 

“ The death of Mr. Wilkinson was con¬ 
sidered as the greatest public loss the 
town of Sheffield had been known to sus¬ 
tain, and all were inclined to hail him 
‘ Father of the town of Sheffield and its 
neighbourhood.’ To the influence arising 
from his office were added the influence 
which the possession of magi-tracy gives ; 
the influence of a noble income, and of 
hereditary respect, for he was the repre¬ 
sentative of the family of the Jessops of 
Broomhall, and resided in the hou>e of 
his forefathers ; and the influence of the 
most gentlemanly addiess, combined with 
a tall and graceful person, which could 
not fail of commanding respect. ‘ Whe¬ 
ther we regard him,’ said a contempoiaiy 
and friend, ‘ as a divine labouring by his 
example as well as precept, to inculcate 
the great and sacred truths of Revealed 
Religion; or as a Magistrate executing 
those laws of his country• which were 
framed by the Legislature fur the protec¬ 
tion of every thing valuable in society, 
and with a most patient attention to every 
minute particular from every person, but 
more particularly from the poor, (he. jg* 
norant, and unprotected, to enable him to 
administer justice with the most scrupu¬ 
lous impartiality, but at the same time to 
blend it with mercy, whenever it was in 
his power;—whether we consider him as 
a friend ever ready with his purse, as 
well as with his advice or interest, to do 
any good or generous act;—or as a great 
public character commanding respect by 
a dignity in person and manners rarely to 
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be met with, who was Ueletvedtylookod 
up to and consulted upon eTerS«&carring 
occasion, whether for the relief of the 
poor, the defence of his country, the pro¬ 
tection of every useful institution, the en¬ 
couragement of merit in any situation, or 
of any plan calculated in any way to im¬ 
prove or benefit society in general, but 
more particulaily the town and neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sheffield whether we con¬ 
template him in any or all of the above 
points of view, there will be abundant 
reason to admire the excellence of his un¬ 
derstanding, t ic integrity of his conduct, 
and the zeal which lie displayed iu ac¬ 
complishing all his purposes.* 

“ Such was Mr. Wilkiuson. The fourth 
,of seven sons of Andrew Wilkinson, of 
Borough bridge, esq. many years Mem¬ 
ber of Parliament for Aldborough, and 
principal store keeper of the Ordnance; 
he was early designed for the Church, 
and received a most excellent classical 
education undFr Mr. Clarke of Beverley 
School. From under his care he was re¬ 
moved to (Mare Hall in Cambridge, and 
was admitted to the degree of B. A. in 
17.V2, and M. A. 1754. Shtffield.the fa- 
indy living, becoming vacant in 1753, it 
was reserved for Mr. Wilkinson, till he 
wjs of age to lake it. This, and a prebend 
in the collegiate church of Ripoti, was all 
tlie prelVimeut lie enjoyed, nor did he 
seek or wish for more. At Sheffield he 
had sufficient scope for the exercise of 
his benevolence, and of that desire of use¬ 
fulness which entered so laigely into his 
moral constitution. He undertook very 
early in life the office of a Magistrate for 
the West and North Ridings, the duties 
oi which, as he executed them, were most 
laborious. In the letter part ot his life 
he enjoyed great affluence, all his brothers 
having gone before him. He then Spent a 
portion of his time at his family mansion 
at Boroughbridge, but much the largest 
portion was still passed at his favourite 
and quiet retreat uear Sheffield. At Uo- 
roughbridge lie died, after a long and 
painful illness, on Fuday the 18th of Jau. 

I SO. 1 * , and was buried in the church of that 
town, where a handsome monument was 
erected to Ins memory by Ins relative and 
executor, the late Rev. Marmaduke Law- 
son, bearing this inscription: 

‘ Sacred to the memory of the Rer. 
James Wilkiu.on, A. M. fourth and last 
surviving son of Andrew Wilkinson, esq. 
He- held the Vicarage of Shtffield fifty 
yeais, and for neatly the same leogih of 
time discharged the duties of a Magis¬ 
trate ; for the execution of which import¬ 
ant trusts, extcn»ive and accurate know¬ 
ledge, uncommon discernment, superior 
talents, and conciliating manners, emi¬ 
nently qualified him. He was candid, 
modest, unassuming, yet of steady cou¬ 
rage : 
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rage; wttfAd^ed by selfish views, he 
ever firotty ' persevered in the path of 
duty. ' His piety was sincere, and without 
ostentation, his benevolence diffusive, 
active, unwearied. What wonder that 
one in whom so many great and amiable 
qualities were united, whilst living should 
be revered, and when dead, be regretted 
as a public loss! He departed this life, 
Jan. 18, 1805, in the *7511) year of his age.’ 

° Mr. Witkiuson published only one 
Sermon: a plain, unaffected, interesting 
discourse, delivered in St, Paul’s Church, 
on the day when first the Infirmary, that 
noble monument of the liberality of the 
passing generation of inhabitants of Shef¬ 
field and its vicinity, was opened for the 
reception of patients. He entered not into 
religious controversies ; but in theology, 
he was of the school of Clarke, Balguy, 
and the rational divines of the former 
half of the last century. 

“ The inhabitants of Sheffield, who had 
benefited so largely by fiis public and 
private services, were not unmindful of 
what was due to the memory of Mr. Wil¬ 
kinson. There was one day of public 
mourning: an engraving was executed 
from the portrait which had been painted 
some years before by desire of the Com¬ 
pany of Cutlers, and hung in their Hall : 
the band of Chantrey, as we have seen, 
was called to give his features to marble 
for a monument to be erected at the public 
expense in the parish church: and im¬ 
pressed upon a medallion in copper, the 
features of his countenance will be perused 
by far distant generations. The good 
should be bad in everlasting remem¬ 
brance.” 

The sepulchral-chapel of (he Tal¬ 
bot family is next described. It was 
founded by George, the fourth Earl 
of Shrewsbury, temp. Hen. VIII. A 
general view is given of the Chapel. 

“ The monument of the founder is an 
altar tomb with spiral columns at the four 
corners, and upon it cumbent effigies of 
the Earl and bis two Countesses. It 
stands in a recess beneath the arch, and 
three of its sides are concealed by the 
wainscot and the upright shafts which sup¬ 
port the arch. The side exposed to view 
presents three rose compartments, .hd in 
the centre of each a shield of arms in 
brass. That in the centre contained the 
six principal quartering* of the Earl, viz. 
Montgomery,' Talbot, Nevil, Furnival, 
Verdon, and Strange. That on the dexter 
the same, impaling Hastings, and that on 
the sinister the same, impaling Walden. 
The tomb has been robbed of the last. 
The effigies are id marble, and in the best 
style of the age : the work it is probable 
of some Italian artist, whose name I once 
hoped to have recovered from some nolice 
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of him in the Talbot papers. The Earl is 
represented with his coronet and io the 
yobes of the order of the Garter, his feet 
resting on a talbot, and his bands joined 
as in prayer. There is a character given 
to the countenance which leaves no room 
to doubt that it is intended to be a por¬ 
trait. Oil a close vest beneath bis robe 
are embroidered the six principal quarter- 
ings of his bouse. On the dress of the 
two ladies who lie beside him are also 
heraldic devices. Their hands are joined 
as in prayer, and at their feet are angels 
supporting plain shields.” 

An exquisite delicate etching of 
these elegant figures, by Blore, illus¬ 
trates this description. 

" Between the Shrewsbury cbapel 
and the vestry is the Communion¬ 
table, with a painting of the Last 
Supper, by Nathaniel Tucker, an 
artist who resided at Sheffield, and 
left portraits of the principal inhabit¬ 
ant* between 1165 and 1780. 

The modern churches of St. Paul 
and St. James are next uoticed. 

The different societies of Dissenters 
form the subject of the 10th Chapter. 
Among the dissenting ministers, Mr. 
Timothy Jollie is conspicuous, “ a 
man,” says Dr. Grosvenor, (who stu¬ 
died under him) “ of an excellent spi¬ 
rit, of great spiritualUy,and sweetness 
of temper. He kept an academy, 
from which issued some of the most 
useful and popular ministers among 
the Dissenters, in the earlier part of 
the 18th century. He had also under 
his care three men who attained emi¬ 
nence of another kind: Saunderson, 
the blind professor , Bowes, the Irish 
Chancellors and Seeker, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. An interesting me¬ 
moir of the Archbishop is here given; 
and twelve of his letters written in 
early life. 

Under the head of “ The Grammar 
School," opr limits will only permit 
us to notice that memoirs are to be 
found of the Rev. John Balguy, fa¬ 
ther of Dr. T. Balguy, the Archdea¬ 
eon, and who declined a Bishopric, of 
•the Rev. Charles Daubuz ; the Rev. 
Christopher Robinson; the Rev. Jo¬ 
shua Bayes, John Roebuck, M.D. of 
Birmingham, the Rev. James Caw- 
thorn, master of Tunbridge Gram¬ 
mar School, and the Rev. Ebenezer 
Radcliffe. 

The 13th and last Chapter contains 
an account of the Charitable Institu¬ 
tions and Foundations. St. Leonard’s 
Hospital, the old Alms Houses, the 

Town 
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Towd Trust, the Hospital of Gilbert 
Earl of Shrewsbury, and Holiis’s Hos¬ 
pital and Schools, are all described. 

The other charitable institutions 
which do honour to this populous 
town, may be thus briefly enume¬ 
rated : The Boys’ Charity School— 
The Free Writing School, and Birlcy’s 
Charity—Barlow's Charity—Sitwell’s 
Charity—Parkin’s Charity—Kirk by’s 
Charity—Sunday Schools—The Girls’ 
Charily: School—The General Infir¬ 
mary — Hanby’s Charily — Hudson’s 
Charity-r^Sick Clubs, and the Female 
Benelit Society—Society for bettering 
the CbndUion of the Poor—Society 
for superseding Climbing Boys—Lau- 
cnsterihn School-National District 
Society’s Schools—Parsons's Charity 
—and the Humane Society.—All lhe»e 
are fully noticed. 

The “ Topographical Survey of 
the Parish of Sheffield” embraces the 
history of the six following town¬ 
ships, arranged according to the proxi¬ 
mity of situation : The township of 
Sheffield; Ecclesall-Bycrlow, Upper- 
Halt&m, Nelher-Hallain, BrighUidc- 
Byerlow, and Atterclifle-cuin-Darnall. 

In the township of Sheffield is an 
account, with two views, of the re¬ 
mains of Sheffield Manor. 

41 There is nothing in the rains of Shef- 
field-fnauour which, as a single object, 
presents a fine subject for the pencil, and, 
as a whole, the ruin is less picturesque 
than it was fifty years ago, when the; twin 
towers were both standing. Its interest 
as a building arises not from the beauty 
of minute portions, but from the extent 
of the whole. Of the present state and 
appeaiance of the ruins the engravings 
here given from faithful and beautiful 
drawings will long preserve the memory, 
when the ruins themselves shall have pe¬ 
rished : but no pencil, no pen could do 
justice to the magnificent panorama of 
distant scenery which spreads around the 
site of this edifice. The foupder, while 
he took care to screen it from the winds 
by close and thick plantations up to its 
very gales, placed it on the highest point 
in the park. The fir-crowned heights of 
Norton, the sweet vale of Beauchief, the , 
purple moor of Tolley, and the barren hills 
of the Peak, the thick woods of Wharn- 
cliffe and Wentworth, 'the widening vale . 
of the Don, and the hills of Laughton and 
Maosworih, each distinguishable by its 
spire, are all comprehended within the 
view from this elevation. The manour 
itself, its towers and battlements appear¬ 
ing above the thick woods in which it was 
embosomed, must have once formed a pro- 

Gent. Mao. Afay, 1891. 
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minrat and striking object In the scenery 
from many points Of the surrounding 
country.” 

At the mador the principal agent of 
the Norfolk family resided till HOG. 

“Ad old half-timbered bouse in 
the Ponds was undoubtedly an appen¬ 
dage to the Castle. Tradition says it 
was the Laundry. It is called, in nn 
inventory of the time of Elizabeth, 
* The Hawle atthe Poandes V Of this 
curious old mansion there is a very 
neat wood-cut by Mr. Hughes, from a 
drawing by Mr. Blore ; which we are 
thankful to theaulhor for being allow¬ 
ed to lay before our readers. (See 
Plate IF.) 

The old Gaol (a particular descrip¬ 
tion of which was given in our Maga¬ 
zine for 1801, p. 300), has been lately 
taken down. 

In page 194* the Town Hall and 
various other public buildings are de¬ 
scribed; and a List is given of tho 
Master Cullers. 

Under the township of Ecclcsall- 
Byerlow, are accounts of the antient 
family of Ecclesall, and the great fa¬ 
mily of Scrope; as also an account, 
with a pedigree, of the respectable 
family of Strelley of Beauchief Abbey, 
and of their Representatives, the 
Pegge’s of Beauchief. 

41 We have in this family an instance 
which by some has been supposed rare, 
of the direct descendants of the original 
grantee possessing and residing upon the 
abbey lands granted to their ancestor. 
What, indeed, could tempt the family to 
forsake a residence circumstanced so 
agreeably in every respect as Beauchief t 
Not to be last enumerated among the ad¬ 
vantages of this choree spot is the preser¬ 
vation of so many records nf the monastic 
establishment in its days of prosperity, 
and tha* there has arisen among the fa¬ 
mily of its modern owners an antiquary 
who has known how to make a judicious 
use of the materials for its history. The 
late Dr. Samuel Pegge, rector of Whit¬ 
tington, was descended of Humphry Pegge 
nf Osmaston, who was cousin-german to 
Edward Pegge who married the heiress of 
Beauchief. But through his mother he 
had a nearer connexion with the house 
whose history he has so well described. 
She was a daughter nf Francis Stevenson 
of Unstone by Gertrude his wife, the 
daughter of Edward Pegge of Beauchief 
esquire, and Gertrude Strelley. 

•' The Reader may find a very pleasing 
description of the sequestered and beauti¬ 
ful scenery around Beauchief in a work 
entitled 4 Peak Scenery,* by Mr. Rhodes 

of 
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of Sheffield, * gentleman who in the midst 
of his commercial pursuits, and an active 
engagement in any scheme which has for 
its object the benefit of his place ut resi¬ 
dence, has found time to cultivate a taste 
for the beauties of nature and of art, 
which is combined with powers of descrip¬ 
tion of no ordinary kind. We have had 
many engravings of the remains of lleau- 
chief, and there is one in the work here 
referred to which will have a permanent 
value as being from the pencil of Cilantrey.” 


Broom Ilall introduces a full ac¬ 
count of the highly respectable family 
of Jessup ; several of whom were of 
literary eminence; and that spirit 
still lives in its present representatives. 

“ The name of htr William Gi ll is df*- “ 
serveillv held in the highest respect hy 
the lovers of the remains of classical 
times j and Mr. Maimaduke Law-on, the 
eldest son of the Rev. Mr. Lawson, of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, where he 
was admitted A. U. in L'ebruaty, 181(>, ob¬ 
tained in 181 2 one of Sir William Urownc’s 
medals fur the best Ltliu ode, arid in 
181G one of the Chancellor’s medals for 
the best classical exercises. In 1814 he 
was elected the fust Pitt scholar. At the 
general election of 18IS, Mr. Lawson was 
returned Member of l'ailiainent for llo- 
roughbridge.” 

The Out-Parts of Ilallantshire con¬ 
sist of I he parishes of Ecclcsficld, 
Hansvrorth, Trcelon, and Whiston, 
and the Chapelry of ttradfirld. All 
these places is satisfactorily describ¬ 
ed ( with accounts and pedigrees of 
the numerous families connected will 
them. 

We trust our lull approbation of 
the able manner in which Mr. limi¬ 
ter has executed his (ask, has been 
already sufficiently evinced liy lbe 
ample account we have given of ins 
Work. 


64. /it count oj a Tour in N n mainly; 
undertaken chiefly for the purpose of in¬ 
vestigating the Aichiln . 'ual Antiquities 
of the Duchy, with ()/,\eivations on Us 
History, on the Country, and on its Inha¬ 
bitants. Illustrated with numnous En¬ 
gravings ; 2 vols. Royal 8 vo, pp. U.40, and 
314. Arch. • 

VERY rarely do we find united in 
one person the extent of science, the 
solid learning, and at the same time 
the extreme diffidence, which appear 
throughout these entertaining Vo¬ 
lumes. Mr. IJawson Turner has long 
been distinguished as an Amateur Col¬ 
lector | and as a liberal patron ojf the 
Polite Arts; but his accurate know¬ 
ledge of Architectural Antiquity, aud 


his intimate acquaintance with the 
principles of Political (Economy, are 
here first publicly developed. 

The connexion which for some ages 
subsisted between Normandy and our 
own country is well known $ and is 
demonstrated by the similarity of 
manners which even to this day is 
visible. An account, therefore, of 
that extensive Province from so judi¬ 
cious an observer, cannot fail of being 
a valuable acquisition to English Lite¬ 
rature. 

Mr.Turner shall introduce himself: 

“ The observations which form the basis 
of the following Letters, were collected 
duringllm-estiecessive •■mrs inNoimandy, 
in the summers of 1815, it 18, and 181V ; 
but chiefly in the second of thi.se years. 
Where I have not depended upon my '*wn 
remarks, I have endeavoured, as far as 
appealed pmclicablc and without tedious 
minuteness, to quote my authorities for 
facts; and I bellivc that I have done so 
in most instances, except indeed where I 
have borrowed fiom the journals of the 
companions of my touis,—the neatest rind 
dearest of my connections,—or from that 
ol my friend, Mr. Cohen, who, at almost 
the same tune, tiavelled through a great 
part of Normandy, pursuing also very si¬ 
milar objects of inquiry. The materials 
obtained lrom these sources, it lias been 
impossible to separate from my own; and, 
interwoven as they are with the rest of the 
test, it is only in my power to acknowledge, 
ill these general terms, the assistance 
which I have thus receivtd.” 

The descriptions given by Mr. Tur¬ 
ner ol the several Cathedrals and 
Churches which ho visited are not 
only satisfactory to (he professed 
Arlisl, but from the elegant simpli¬ 
city ol llie language, arc equally pleas¬ 
ing to the general Reader. 

That our Author can also agreeably 
descend to ordinary life, may be.ex¬ 
emplified by the following extract: 

“ The lirst approach to Dieppe is ex¬ 
tremely striking. To cmbaik in the even¬ 
ing at ILightou, sleep soundly in the 
packet, anil find yoursi If, as is commonly 
the case, eaily the next morning under 
the piers ^this town, is a transition, which, 
to a person unused to foreign countries, 
can scarcely fail to appear otherwise than 
as a dream; so maiked and so entiie is 
the difference between the air of elegauce 
and mutual resemblance in the buildings, 
of smartness approaching to splendor in 
the equipages, of fashion in the costume, 
of the activity of commerce in the move¬ 
ment «, and of newness and neatness in 
every part of the one, contrasted in the 
other with a strong chatacter of poverty 
and riegle.t, with house* as vatiou* in 

their 
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(heir structure as in their materials, with or place it may front, opens into • court* 
dresses equally dissimilar in poiut of color, yard, so that its news arc confiued to 
substance, and style, with carriages which wh.it passes within its own quadrangle ; 
seem never to have known the rpirit of and, for excellence of accommodations. 


improvement, and with a general listlqps- 
ness of manner, the result of iudoletice, 
apathy, and want of occupation. With 
all this, however, the novelty which at¬ 
tends the entianceof the harbor at Dieppe, 
is not only striking, but interesting. It is 
not thus at Calais, where half the indivi¬ 
duals you meet in the streets arc of your 
own country ; where English fashions and 
manufactures are commonly adopted; 
and where you hear your native tongue, 
not only in the hotels, but even the very 
beggars follow you with, ‘ 1 say, give me 
uu sou, s’il vous please.’ But this is not 
the only advantage which the road by* 
Dieppe from Loudon to Paris possesses 
over that by Calais. There’is a saving of 
distance, amounting to twenty miles on 
the English, and sixty on the French side 
of the water; the expence is still farther 
decreased by the yet lower rate of charges 
at the inns: and, while the ride to the 
Fiench metropolis by the one route is 
through a most uninteresting eountiy, with 
no other objects of curiosilv than Amiens 
Beauvais, and Abbeville; by the other it 
passes through a province unrivalled for 
its fertility and for the bi auly of its land¬ 
scape, and which is allowed by the Frenth 
themselves to be the girden of the king¬ 
dom. Rouen, Vernon, Mau'es and .St. 
Germain, names all more or less connect¬ 
ed with English history, successively pre¬ 
sent themselves t.o the traveller , and, 
during the greater part ot Ins journey, his 
path lies by the side of a noble stieam, 
diver-ified beyond almost every other by 
the windings of its channel, and the. islands 
which stud its surface. Tlieie is still a third 
point of passage upon our Southern coast, 
and one that has of late, been considerably 
frequented, from Southampton to Havre , 
but this I never tried, and do not kuow 
what it has to recommend it, except to 
those who are proceeding to Caen or to 
the Western parts of France. The toy age 
is longer and more uncertain, the distance 
by land between London and Paris is aUo 
gieater, nor does it offer equal facilities as 
to inns anil public carriages.” 

In a Letter “on the Affairs of 
France,” dated in June ISIS, Mr. 
Turner says, * 

“There is a material improvement at 
Rouen, since I was last here: nothing 
could be worse than the inns of the year 
1815; but four years of peace have ef¬ 
fected a wonderful alteration, and nothing 
can uow be better than the Hdicl de Nor¬ 
mandie, where we have fixed our quaiters. 
Objection may, indeed, be made to its si¬ 
tuation, as to that of every other h£lel in 
the city ; but this is of little moment in a 
town, where every house, whatever street 


elegance of furniture, skill in cookery, ci¬ 
vility of attendance, nay, even for what ia 
more rare, neatness, our host, M. Tnmo- 
let, may challenge competition with almost 
any establishment in Europe. For the 
rent ot the house, which ' one of tho 
most spacious iu Rouen, he pays three 
thousand francs a year; and, as house- 
rent is one of the mam standards of the 
value of the circulating medium, 1 will 
add, that our fiieud, M. Rondeau, for his, 
which is not only among the largest but 
among the most elegant and the best placed 
for business, pays but five hundred francs 
rhore. Tins, then, may he considered as 
the maximum at Rouen. Yet Rouen is far 
from being the place which should be se¬ 
lected by an Englishman, who retires to 
France for the purpose'of economizing t 
living in general is scarcely one-fourth 
cheaper than in our own country. At 
Caen it is i •nxiderably more reasonable; 
on tlie banks of the Loire the expenees of 
a family do not amount to one-half of tha 
Kugh-h cost; and still faithcr South a yet 
moie sensible ieduction takes place, the 
necessaries of life being cheaper by half 
than they are in Normandy, and house- 
lent by full four filtln.” 

The whole description of Rouen* 
and its line Cathedral, and oilier pub¬ 
lic buildings, I he Literary Institutions, 
iSc. is highly to the purpose. 

Under the head of “ Monastic In¬ 
stitutions,’' we aie told that, 

“ 'the Laws ot France do not recognize 
monastic vows ; but of late years, the 
clergy have made attempts lo re-establish 
the communities who h once characterized 
the Catholic Church To a certain de¬ 
gree they have succeeded : the spirit of 
Religion is stionger than the Law; and 
the spirit of contradiction, which teaches 
the subject to do whati ver the law forbids, 
is stionger than either.” 

“ Nun-, aie increasing and multiplying, 
but Monks and Friars are looked upon 
with a more jealous eye ; and I have not 
heard that any such communities have 
been allowed to re-a«semble within the 
limits of the duchy, once so distinguished 
for their opulence, and, perhaps, for their 
piety ami learning. 

“ 'Fhe libranes of the monasteries were 
wasted, dispersed, and destioyed, during 
the Revolution ; hut the wrecks have since 
been collected in the principal towns; and 

* A good view of Rouen Cathedral is 
given in vol. LXXXIV. pari i.; of Evreux 
anil Lisieux Cathedrals, vol. LIII. pp. 
308, 813; four views of Seez Cathedral, 
vol. LVI. 359; and of the Abbey of St. 
Stephen at Caen, in vol. LXXXV. part ii. 

thus 
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thna originated the public library of Rouen, 
which now contain!, ai it ii said, upwards 
of seventy thousand volumes. As may 
be anticipated, a great proportion of the 
works which it includes ielate to theo¬ 
logy and scholastic divinity; and the Bol- 
landists present their formidable front of 
fifty-four ponderous folio*. 

“ The manuscripts, of which I under¬ 
stand there are full eight hundied, are of 
much greater value than the printed books. 
But they are at present unarranged and 
uncatalogued, though M. Licquet, the li¬ 
brarian, has been for some tune past la¬ 
boring to bring them into order. Among 
those pointed out to us, none interested 
roe so much as an original autograph of 
the Histoiia Normannornm , by William de 
Jnmieges, brought from the very abbey t6 
which he belonged.” 

“ The Abbt Saas, who published, in 
1746, a catalogue of the manuscripts be¬ 
longing to the library of the Cathedral of 
Rouen, calls this Benedirtionary. which 
then belonged to the metropolitan Church, 
a Penitential; and gives it, as his opinion, 
that it is a production of the eighth cen¬ 
tury, with which sera he says that the cha¬ 
racter of the writing wholly accords. Mont- 
faucon, who never saw it, follows the Abbe ; 
but the opinion of these learned men has 
recently been confuted by M. Guurdin, 
who has bestowed considerable pains upon 
the elucidation of the history and contents 
of this curious relic. He states that a 
sum of fifteen thousand francs had been 
offered for it, by a countryman of our 
own; but I should not hesitate to class 
this tale among the numberless idle re¬ 
ports which are current upon the conti¬ 
nent, respecting the riches and the folly <>f 
English travellers. A The famous Bedforn 
Missal, at a lime whpn the bibliomania 
was at its height, could hardly fetch a 
larger sum ; and this of Rouen is in no 
point of view, except antiquity, to be put 
in competition with the English manu¬ 
script. Its illuminations are. certainty 
beautiful; but they are equalled by many 
hundreds of similar works ; and they are 
only three in number, the Refirrection, 
the Descent of the Holy Ghost, anil the 
Death of the Virgin. —The volume appears 
to have been originally designed for the 
use of the Cathedral of Canterbury ; as it 
contains the service used at the con' aera¬ 
tion of our Anglo-Saxon Sovereigns.” 

Id a nolc on the Bedford Missal, 
Mr. Turner observes, that 

*• At the sale of Mr. Edwards’ library, 
in April 1815, it was bought by the pre- 
sent Duke of Marlborough for six hundred 
and eighty-seven pounds fifteen shillings. 
—-The following anecdote, connected with 
it, was communicated to me by a literary 
friend, who had it from one of the parties 
interested; and I take this opportunity 
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of inserting it, as worthy of a place 
some future Bibliographical Decameron .— 
At the time when the Bedford Missal was 
on .sale, with the rest of the Duchesa of 
Portland’s collection, the late King sent 
for his bookseller, and expressed his inten¬ 
tion to become the purchaser. The book¬ 
seller ventured to submit to his Majesty, 
that the article in question, as one highly 
curious, was likely to fetch it high price. 
—• How high ?’—‘ Probably, two hundred 
guineas !’ —* Two hundred guineas for a 
Missal !’ exclaimed the Queen, who was 
present, and lifted up her hands with ex¬ 
treme astonishment.—* Well, well,’ said 
his Majesty, ‘ I’ll still have it; but, since 
the Queen thinks two hundred guineas so 
enormous a sum for a Missal, I’ll go no 
’farther.’—The bidding lor the Royal Li¬ 
brary did actually stop at that point; and 
Mr. Edwards Carried off the prize by add¬ 
ing three pounds more.” 

Of the MS. by William of Juraieges, 
a neat transcript is given ; and after 
noticing some other articles of curi¬ 
osity, Mr. Turner adds, 

“ The library is open every day, except 
Sundays and Thursdays, from ten to two, 
to every body who chooses to enter. It is 
to the credit of the inhabitants of Koueu, 
that they avail themselves of the privilege ; 
and the room usually contains a respect¬ 
able assemblage of persons of all classes. 
Th« revenueof the library does not amount 
to more than three thousand francs per 
annum ; but it is also occasionally assist¬ 
ed by government. The French ministers 
of state consider that it is the interest of 
the nation to promote the publication of 
splendid works, either by pecuniary grants 
to the author*, or, as more commonly 
happens, by subscribing for a number of 
copies, which they distribute amongst the 
public libraries of the kingdom.— I could 
say a great deal upon the difference in the 
conduct of the governments of France and 
England in this respect, but it would be 
out of place; and 1 1 1 ust ihat our House 
of Commons will net fee long before they 
expunge from the statute-books, a law 
which, under the shameless pretence of 
* encouraging learning,’ is in fact a dis¬ 
grace to the country.” 

To this very just and reasonable 
suggestion wc heartily say, Ament 
and respectfully recommending it to 
the attention of those in whom alone 
the power is vetted of alleviating an 
unequal and oppressive burthen, wo 
for the present take our leave of this 
intelligent and fascinating Tourist. 

The very delicate and beautiful 
Etchings, fifty in number, are princi¬ 
pally, if not all, from the pencil and 
needle of Mr. Turner’s accomplished 

Lady. 
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Lady. There are alio several neat 
wood-cuts, from her accurate delinea¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Turner frequently cites the 
“Alien Priories” as a work of Mr. 
Gough’s. But as that excellent To- 
pographerhat “ laurels enough of his 
own,” and as that Work has long 
been out of print, we shall briefly 
state that those two neat volumes, 
and the “ History of the Abbey of 
Bee,” were edited, in 1779, by Mr. 
Nichols. The “ Alien Priories” were 
compiled from the MSS. of Mr. John 
Warburton ; and the “ Abbey of Bee” 
was printed from a MS.communicated 
by Ur. Ducarel. Both these works 
were revised, through the press, by 
Dr. Ducarel and Mr. Gough: many 
valuable notes were added by both, 
and a Glossary by Mr. Gough *. For 
some account of these three interest¬ 
ing morsels of Anglo-Normanic His¬ 
tory, and a beautiful view ot Mount 
St. Michael, see our vol. XL1X. pp. 
252, 582. See also the “ Literary 
Anecdotes,” vol. VI. pp. 284, G3I. 

65. A Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and 

Picture,que Tom m France andGei many. 

Bp the Rev. Thomas Frognall Di'idni. 

T' II. S. A. tfc. 3 volt, imperial Sen. 

SCARCELY bad we risen from the 
treat afforded us by Mr. Dawson Tur¬ 
ner’s Volumes, embellished as they 
arc by very interesting delineations,— 
when we were most agreeably sur¬ 
prized by the more splendid and ela¬ 
borate decorations of the Bibliogra¬ 
phical tomes now before us; which, 
though somewhat similar in design. 


are far more comprehensive in ex¬ 
tent, and in the variety of articles, 
which have fallen under the imme¬ 
diate inspection of the most indus¬ 
trious Bibliomaniac of this or any 
other country. 

Mr. Turner’s Tour is confined to 
the Province of Normandy; and the 
principal object of his attention is 
directed to Ecclesiastical Architec¬ 
ture.—Mr. Dibdin (like Mr. Turner) 
begins his Description at Dieppe; and 
after visiting Rouen, Caen, Bayeux, 
Virc, Falaise, Paris, Sic. &c. with a 
more especial view to the principal 
Libraries in each, proceeds to Stras- 
.burgh, Stulgard, Augsburg, Munich, 
and Vienna, enlarging on each with 
the dignified hand of a Master, en¬ 
riching his pages with a plentiful har¬ 
vest of continental Science and Lite¬ 
rature, aud .adorning them with an 
endless variety of Engravings by the 
ablest Ar’ists. 

Thus much must suffice for the al¬ 
most momentary glimpse we have 
taken of these (in every way) highly- 
finished Volumes; which wc hope 
speedily to have the satisfaction of 
perusing more at leisure. 

66. A Narrat.ve of the Campaigns of the 
British A'ray at Washington and New 
Orleans, under Generals Ross, I’aken- 
liam, and Lambert, in the years 1314 and 
1815. With some Account of the Count t tes 
visited. Upon Offin’i who served in the 
Expedition. 8t>u. pp. 577* Murray. 

WHY are thes# pages so extremely 
interesting, as we have found them? 
Not, certainly, from the military im- 


* Th.it the revision of these learned Antiquaries w.is higluy useful, will tint he doubt¬ 
ed. That it was somewhat expensive lo the Editor, may he judged of from a similar 
kindness which Mr. Nichols experienced, in the same year, when printing the “ Koyal ami 
Noble Wills.” “ The first projector of this curious Work was Or. Ducarel j and by the joint 
assistance of that eminent Civilian anti Mr. Gough, it was conducted through the press, 
not without a very considerable inconvenience to the Printer, who paid the whole 
expcnce occasioned by the various notes added by Ins learned Fiiends; a ciicumstanco 
thus pleasantly alluded to by one of them : 

“ Who shall dei ide when Doctors disagrte 
Between the learu’d Civilian and K. G. ? 

Revis'd and Sic Orig. the Doctor cries, 

Nor Once l’ elucidate the puzzle tries. 

‘ Write Notes,’ the Director says : • Again revise,’ 

And wearies out the Text with grave surmise. 

Nichols o’erruns, and finds at la«t to ’n cost 
The plague is his, and only ours the boast. 

While the Compositor’s and Pouncy’sf- fees 
Mount high, we scratch and scribble at our ease. 

Scrawl crooked lines and words that none can read : 

Aud thus far only are wc both agreed. R. G. Non. 1779.’* 

f The eminent Engraver; who was occasionally Dr. Ducaicl’s Amanuensis. 

portanc* 
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porlanco of those campaigns, of which 
the first was but moderately success¬ 
ful, the latter deeply, though not dis¬ 
gracefully unfortunate. The reason 
is, because the narrator is evidently 
an active partaker in every transac¬ 
tion he relates. Because he takes 
the reader with him in every part of 
the Expedition, from the close of the 
Peninsular war to the final departure 
from the Mississippi. Because he is 
pleasingly interested in every thing 
that presents itself to his observation; 
the nature of countries, the manners 
of people, the difficulties or facilities 
which the various parts of the tran¬ 
saction presented; and because, in, 
describing naturally his own feelings, 
he compels the reader to partake 
them. It consists of 25 Letters, but 
divested of all thfe superfluous accom¬ 
paniments of epistolary writings« and 
we hesitate not to predict, that who¬ 
ever begins the first Letter, will pro¬ 
ceed to the last, with as little inter¬ 
ruption as his time will allow. 

The first Letter is dated from the 
Garonne, and describes the situation 
of the British troops before Bayonne, 
immediately after the conclusion ol 
the armistice in May ISM* We need 
not go further to exemplify the au¬ 
thor’s natural talent tor picturesque 
description : 

“ Regarded in connection with past 
events, the scene was indeed most inte¬ 
resting ; though to a stranger fresh from 
England, a man we will suppose of retired 
and peaceful habits, fcan teadily imagine 
that it would have been productive of 
much pant; and that it would have drav.n 
horn him many ejaculations against the 
barbarities of war, and the ciuc'Ucs of 
men towards one another. On each side 
of the road, in whatever direction v east 
uur eyes, and as tar as our eyes could 
teach, we beheld cottages iimoohO ami in 
ruins, chateaux stripped of their doois ami 
windows, gaidens laid waste, 'lie walls de¬ 
molished, and the fruit-trees cut down; 
whole plantations levelled, and vineyatds 
trodden under foot. Here and there like¬ 
wise, a redoubt or breas'.-work presented 
jtsclf; while caps, bioken lire locks, pieces 
of clothing and accoutrements scattered 
about in profusion, marked the spots 
where the. strife had been nest deter¬ 
mined, and where many a fine fellow had 
met his fate. Our journey lay, in short, 
over a field of battle, so that the bouses 
wi re not only thoioughly gutted (to use 
a vulgar but most cxpiessive phrase), but 
for the most part were riddled with cannon 
shot. Round tome of the largest, indeed, 


there was not a wall nor a tree, whici 
not present evident proofs of its having 
been conveited into a temporary place of 
defence, while the deep ruts in what had 
once been lawns and flower gardens, 
showed that even their beauty did not 
protect them from being destroyed by 
the mde passage of heavy aitillery. 

“ Immediately beyond the village of 
Redart, such spectacles wcie particularly 
frequent. It was here, you wilt recollect, 
that, in the month of December last, there 
was lightintr for four days together; and 
I do assure you that the number of little 
hillocks within our view, from rno.st of 
which legs and arms were peeping up, as 
well as the other objects which I have at¬ 
tempted to describe, sufficiently attested 
file obstinacy with which il.e fighting had 
been maintained. 

“ 1 tepeat, fhat in the bosom of .. man 
of peace, it is very conceivable that all 
this would have excited feelings exceed¬ 
ingly painful ; in ours, however, such 
feelings were overborne by Olliers much 
more powerin'. If we gazed with peculiar 
interest upon one hotel more than ano- 
thei, it was because some of us bad there 
maintained ourselves ; if we endenvouied 
to count the number of shot-holes in any 
walls, or the bieaks in any hedge, it was 
because we had stood behind them when 
‘the iron Ittil’ fell thick and fast nronnd 
us. Our tlionghts, in short, hail more of 
exultation in tin .hi than sorrow; for though 
now amt then, when the name of a fallen 
commdc was ini-ctionrd, it was arcom- 
pannd with a ‘ poor f* Ilow!’ the conver¬ 
sation soon icturnerl again to the exploits 
and li.nf-lit eailtli escapes of the stiivivorS. 
On the whole, iherefoie, our march was 
one of deep interest and high excitement, 
ft clings which did not entirely evaporate 
when we hilled, about two hours after 
noon, at the village of Angh I.” K b. 

After depicting the extreme misery 
of a country which hail recently hecii 
the seat >! tvar, our soldier conclude* 
with lit Li tery just rt flection : 

“ One only temurk, however, 1 beg 
leave to make, a tent.irk which has been 
often made by much wtsei men, that old 
England, if "me w ic but pioj.cily aware 
of it, lias more cause of sincere tlunkfu 
ness than a"v nation ol Europe. It is 
fibre that oui countrymen have suffered, 
and ate still suffering in their purses ; and 
it is unquestionable, that to part with our 
motley, and to deny omselves luxuries to 
which we have all our lives been accus¬ 
tomed, are in themselves no slight griev¬ 
ances. But if they who complain so bit- 
tetly of taxation, could but experience for 
a shoit. time the real misery of having a 
war btought home to their doors, i am 
mistaken if they would not desire to boy 

it 
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it away again, at double the price of the 
present burthens.” 1\ 13. 

The second Letter contains some 
account of Bayonne, of its military 
strength, and of the village of St. 
Etienne, where the French had at¬ 
tacked our army by night: with the 
beginnings of their march, and the 
contrasted aspect of the country 
where war had not penetrated. The 
third Letter describes the march 
through les Landes, and the remark¬ 
able appearance of the peasants, walk¬ 
ing on very high stilts. Of these, we 
recollect that a coloured wood cut is 
given in a slight work, entitled ‘Tra¬ 
vels through Portugal and Spam, by 
W. Gralnm, esq.” published in 1820. 
Our present traveller describes also 
the mode of getting turpentine from 
the fir-trees, which supi-lms the place 
of oil lor their lamps. [|e |h,n con¬ 
ducts its to iioitidc.uiv, wh.di is also 
vividly depicted. The fourth Letter 
brings us to tne embarkation id the 
troops destined for Amerna, hi which 
division the autlioi was included ; and 
it ends with an account ol the pretty 
island of St. Michael’s, much more 
particular than any we have hitherto 
seen. The nulhor, with a spirit of 
enterprize which never seems to fail 
him, rode through the island on a 
donkey, fiom Villa Franca to Fonts 
del Ciada, and represents his excur¬ 
sion as highly agreeable, and pecu¬ 
liarly pictuiesque. This description 
is continued also Hirnugli the chief 
part of the fifth Letter. They pro¬ 
ceeded to Bermuda, which is de¬ 
scribed in the sixtn Letter; and from 
thence they sailed lor the ChcsapeuK. 
llere commence the warlike opera¬ 
tions; and the invasion and destruc¬ 
tion ol Washington arc iclatcd in a 
most intcieslmg sl\b-. The violence 
exercised against that city is alln- 
buted to the attack made by the 
Americans upon the party carrying a 
flag of truce, accompanied fry Gene¬ 
ral Ross himself, whose horse was 
killed under him. It seems, however, 
that after executing their vengeance 
upon the public buildings of the city, 
they would have been attacked by the 
American army posted near it, had 
not such a hurricane intervened as 
few Englishmen have ever witnessed. 
This is thus told : 

“ Whether or not it was I heir intention 
to attack, I cannot pretend to say, be¬ 
cause it was noon before they showed 


themselves; and soon after, when some¬ 
thing like a movement could he discerned 
in their ranks, the sky grew suddenly dark, 
and the most tremendous hurricane ever 
remembered by the oldest inhabitant of 
the place, came on. Of the prodigious 
force of the wind, it is impossible for you 
lo form any conception. Hoofs of house* 
wcie torn off hy it, and whisked into the 
air like sheets of paper; hilt- the rain, 
which accompanied it, rcsemtded the rush¬ 
ing of a mighty cataract, rar ,cr than the 
dropping of a shower. The datkness was 
as great as il the sun had long set, and 
the last remains of twilight had come on, 
occaMonally relieved hy flashes of vivid 
lightning si naming through it, which, to- 
gethc -.vuli tin* noise of the wind and the 
nl r, the ciiisli tf falling buildings, 
and llie t< arm" of loots, .is they were 
s-iipped from the nail-, produced ilie most 
appalling r fleet I ev, have, or probably 
ovei shall uiiiii -s. J’his killed nearly 
two hour-! u'Jhont n teiiiii-sioii ; during 
which iiiiii many nl toe houses spared hy 
«i--, wen; I iwu down ; and thirty ol our 
men, besuks si vernl of lio: inhabitants, 
buried hi nc.Uli their ruins. Our column 
was as compleii ly di.-p. iscd, as if it had 
teia ived a tutal deft at; some of the men 
flying for shekel behind walls and budd¬ 
ings, and otiieis falling flat upon the 
ground, to prevent themselves from being 
carried away by the tempest; nay, such 
was the violence of the wind, that two 
p.cces of cnuiiuii which stood upon the 
eminence, were fairly lifted fiom the 
giound, and home several yards to the 
i cm ” F. 13ii. 

Their return to llic shipping, after 
this Expedition, was not without it* 
difficulties and pclils ; il was effected, 
however, without loss, and the army 
re-embarked for another service. An 
attempt was made upon Baltimore, 
hut it was found too strong to he at¬ 
tacked, the whole countiy being now 
alarmed, and the enemy fully on their 
guard. These events extend as far 
as the 15tli Letter, and il 19 but just 
to say, that the interest is completely 
kept up in every part of the narra¬ 
tive. The army now sailed for the 
West Indies; and a good share of 
lively description is employed upon 
the island of Jamaica. Here again 
the author makes inland excursions, 
the account of which very pleasingly 
varies and enlivens the Narrative. An 
account is also given of the Maroon 
inhabitants. 

The last portion of the book, com¬ 
mencing with the lHlli Letter, con¬ 
tains the Expedition against New Or¬ 
leans, for which place they sailed 

from 
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from Jamaica. Here also the inte- 
rest is completely sustained,—but sus¬ 
tained as in a deep tragedy, amidst 
difficulties, distresses, and every kind 
of untoward event. The perusal of 
this part is even painful, yet it is im¬ 
possible to relinquish it; mid when 
the cireuinstances are considered, it 
seems wonderful that even a man 
should escape to tell the talc. It is 
evident that, liy some means, the 
Americans had full intelligence of the 
designed attack, and were piepared in 
the most ample manner against it. 
The advance was also to he made 
through a most impenetrable coun¬ 
try, amidst bogs, marshes, and every . 
tiling that could harrass an invading 
army. So that finally, after exertions 
of the most extraoidmary resolution 
and perseverance", and the loss of 
many brave men and excellent offi¬ 
cers, the attempt was obliged to be 
leliiiquished ; and it is only to be 
wondered that the remainder ol the 
troops escaped so well. This reverse 
is feelingly described by the author : 

“ But our leturii was far from tiium- 
pliatil. We who only >even weeks ago 
had set out in the surest confidence of 
glory, and, I may add, of emolument, 
weie brought bark disputed and dcjuted. 
Our ranks were, woefully thinned, our 
chiefs slam, our clothing tattered and 
filthy, and even our discipline in some 
degree injured. A gloomy silence reigned 
throughout the armaneiil, except when it 
was broken by the lamentation over fallen 
friends ; and the interior of each ship pre¬ 
sented a scene well calculated to prove 
the short-sightedness of human hope, and 
human prudence.” I*. 547. 

Peace bad now been concluded. 
Bui Lite ships, in their return, made 
some pause at the Havantiah, for 
victualling and watering. This place 
the author describes in his usual man¬ 
ner. They did not reach Spithead 
till the 91b of May, 1315, when the 
return of Buonaparte into France 
was just made known; and the troops 
accordingly learned that, instead of 
remaining at all at home, they were 
immediately to proceed upon fresh 
service. 

So ends this very ingenious Narra¬ 
tive i in which, if the author can be 
said to have made much out of a lit¬ 
tle, it will be clearly seen that he has 
done so not by any studied artifice, 
but by a natural acuteness of ob¬ 
servation, catching in every situation 
all objects of an interesting kind, and 


seconded by a talent of expressing 
clearly and without affectation every 
thing which he is desirous of commu¬ 
nicating. 

We could wish that the Expedi¬ 
tion, particularly the latter part, had 
been more fortunate; but we could 
hardly wish it to be belter related. 

67. Barnabas Itinerarum, or Barnabee’s 
Journal. By Richard Rrathwstit, A.M. 
With ri Life of the Author, a Bibliogra - 
Jthual Jnt induction to the limn ary, and 
a Catalogue of his Wot l r. Edited from 
the first Edition by Joseph liaslewood. 
2 vo/s. 

• WHEN the facetious author of the 
Epilogue spoken after the last West¬ 
minster Play,Announced an editioi. of 
Barnaba* (vol. XC. p. 543), we were 
not aware that another had just is¬ 
sued from the press, and have only 
obtained use of a copy now from the 
A cl of Parliament slore of the printer. 
This has arisen from the circum¬ 
stance, that however covctable this 
work has ever been, and extensive as 
the circulation has proved, the pre¬ 
sent edition is a fac simile impression 
of only 125 copies, including the 
gorge of ten for the Universities. 
Were we at any time inclined to 
quarrel with the editor for adopting 
his favourite restrictory plan, it 
would he in the present instance, 
where the curiosity and value of the 
original is restored with such typo¬ 
graphical beauty and minuteness. 
We think the objection to deteriorate 
the value of autient copies by en¬ 
larging the circulation of a fac simile 
impression beyond a small circle, who 
covet and appreciate the due value 
of such an undertaking, might have 
been waived for a work so popular i 
for wc do not like the chilling an¬ 
swer of the bookseller, “ It’s out of 
print.” • 

These little revivals of literary cu¬ 
riosities have been denounced as an 
idle fashion of the present day ; but 
wp doubt wi ether the time is far dis¬ 
tant when such of the reprints as have 
a just claim of merit, must attain by 
scarcity a value nearly equal with 
their originals. The error has been 
from too many labourers rushing into 
the vineyard, some of them not able 
to distinguish crabs from codlings, 
and without ability to give flavour to 
the fruit by grafting. 

Hearne lauded the antient printers 

for 
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for (mall impressions, whose opinion 
we shall venture to drag From ob¬ 
scurity, nothing Fearing the doughty 
publishers oF the present day, who, 
tor interest, may fancy it were better 
unknown. 

“ A small number of copies (he say-) 
they (the early printer*] then wrought olF, 
they being uul so much at that time ad¬ 
dicted to lucic as they were to the advan¬ 
tage of learning; and to make learning 
the more set by, they thought that their 
hooks should bear a good price, which 
would effectually be brought about liy 
printing a small number; and I wish the 
same method was more generally prac¬ 
tised now, which, however, we must not 
look for, as long as booksellers monupo- 
lire it as it were, and consequently value 
or depreciate hooks as they sed fit, to the 
great loss and prejudice of learning.”— 
.MS Collet hurts m the Uorlleiun l.itnurii, 
in/. j,. 15. 

Having already noticed in vol. 
J.XXXVIII. i. 329, a previous Kdi- 
liosi of the Itinerary, by Mr. Hasle- 
wood, (in which Brathwait's right to 
it as the author was first convincingly 
established) we have only to remark 
upon this edition, that the introduc¬ 
tory volume contains a life of Tho¬ 
mas Brathwait, with a variety of new 
mailer as to himself and Family. 

Wc select the following character 
of Brathwait, as foicibly applying to 
the boon itinerant: 

11 A description of his person has de¬ 
scended oially, as also of Ins dress, by 
which ihe trim f.i-hion ol his green y<‘nis 
added cotuclnu ns to-his giey bans. Tra¬ 
dition reports turn to have been hi person 
below the common stature ; well propor¬ 
tioned, and one of the handsomest men of 
his day; remarkable for ready wit and 
humour; charitable to the poor in the 
extierne, so much so, as to have involved 
hunstdf in dillioulties by it He com¬ 
monly wore a light grey coat, red w ist- 
coat, and leather breeches His hat was 
a high-crowned one, and beyonlT what was 
common in those Hays when sneh hats 
wete worn. His equals in life bestowed 
on him the name of Dapper Dhk, by which 
he was universally known. In disposition 
he was as admirable as in person ; and ' 
always taking, from the gaiety of his 
heart, a conspicuous pait m the neigh¬ 
bourhood in promoting the festivities of 
Christmas ; those good times gone bye, 
lung beheld him the darling of that side 
of the country.” 

To the notes and collations of tho 
Itinerary is added a valuable biblio¬ 
graphical account of several works 
by Brathwait, 

tlcNT. Mao. May, 18*21. 


We have been favoured with the 
use of the annexed wood engraving 
of an antient drinking horn, “ one of 
the lions” of Queen’s College, Oxford. 



The following illustration is ex¬ 
tracted from the notes to this work : 

“Suren’* College I loin —By the as¬ 
sistance (says the ednor) of my valuable 
friend the Rev. Dr. Bliss, a representa¬ 
tion is given of this curious Drinking Horn. 

“ The substance of the horn itself is 
setnilraropirenl, like tortoiseshell, ft was 
presented to the College by the foundress 
l’hilippa. Queen of Henry III.; and, ac¬ 
cording to tradition, sgived to convey .i 
valuable manor in Doisctsbiie. It is still 
used very frequently on gaudies and festi¬ 
vals, and contains two quarts Winchester 
measure. 

“ It is richly ornamented with gold. 
'I'he eagle on the top of the lid is hollow ; 
while the other etui, or tip, leimmates 
with the head of a leopaid, or some other 
heraldic animal, curved uiuiid (towards 
the animal's right) to the body of the 
Horn, and appears m the act of snarling. 
On the circular border surrounding the 
elevated centre of the cover, on which tho 
bird stands, Ihe legend UJilfftfCnf occurs 
thrice ; also repeated ns often on the rim 
of gold nearest the lip; and again upon 
the riin to which the two fore-feel are at¬ 
tached ; but not on that supported by the 
hmd-lcg. A semicircle of gold connects 
the extremities of the talon. of each foot 
to each other ; but the hind claw of each 
of the three legs stands unconnected. 

The Horn, fioui Ihe crest uf the bird 
to the soles of the two claws, is in ft. in. 

height...... 1 8 

Of that height the eagle measures... 0 7 

From 
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From the crest to the extreme curve ft. in. 

of the animal's head is.... 2 4$ 

From the point of the beak to the aui- 

mat’s mouth, in a straight line. 1 8 

Circumference of the mouth. I 3 

Longest diameter of the oval mouth O 
Shortest diameter of the oval mouth 0 4| 

Height of the two fore-claws. 0 3^ 

Height of the hind-claw... 0 1 ^ 

Circumference of the first lt-gcndic 

band... 1 0$ 

Circumference ofthc second legrndic 

band. 0 9 

Bieadth of the first band. 0 2^ 

Breadth of the second band.. 0 2£ 

Breadth of the third band. 0 

Length of the gold ornament at the 
extremity terminating in the snarl- ■ 
ing head.0 7 


“ We have bet-u the more particular 
in this description, from the uncommon 
beauty and size of the original, which is 
probably matchless. „ 

“ Of the antient custom of giving es¬ 
tates in fee and also granting honourable 
offices by the gift, and the letainment by 
possession, of a drinking t)orn, the late 
Dr. Pegge collected several instances in 
his ‘ Observations on the Horn, as a Char¬ 
ter The present Horn is larger but 
otherwise most similar to the Borstal 
Horn, of any described by the learned 
Antiquary ; arid that was ‘ sup pus. d to 
have belonged to the Bison or Buffalo.’ 
It is remaikable, from the inscription ap¬ 
pearing (0 direct lh.it the gift of the donor 
should be annually commemorated by a 
wassail pledge in the Christmas revels. 
How the Horn was to pass is uncertain. 
We have heaid of long oairow iliinkir.c 
cups, now in usq for a single diaugli', 
denominated “ a Long Conscience” and 
“ a Short Conscience,”—the one holding 
three pints, and the other a quart; and 
therefore doubt if this Horn, although for 
magnitude it might have been borne by 
the Sanga or Calla Ox -j-, was nol antiently 
used for a like effort of conviviality, and 
thereby spoke “ pure Athenian.” The 
Wassail Bowl went from lip to lip ml hoot 
replenishing ; hut the Horn was probably 
a pledge filled fur every guest, and ex¬ 
pected to be emptied without breathing or 
spilling; according to the tippling 'aw for 
a long or short conscience, and in ,onie 
places for drinking a yard of ale. Of the . 
Wassail our author says— 

* Every day we dranke our Sheepherds 
health [beards, 

lit wassell cups; not caring for our 
How well or ill they far’d, a figg lor wealth, 
Wee made our chopps wag, and out 

_gristed beards J.’” 

* Archacologia, vol. III. 

•(• See Voyage to Abyssinia, by Henry 
Salt, esq. 1-814,' 4to, p. 259. 

J Hobbinol's dialogue in “ Time’s 
Curtainc Diawne,” 1021, 


08. Observations on the Report of the Se¬ 
lect Committee of the House of Loids, re¬ 
lative to the Timber Trade. By a British 
Merchant. 8co. pp. 118. Richardson. 

THIS Pamphlet is very ably ami 
docuntcntally written j but we arc 
sorry that such high attention has 
been paid to timber by our author, 
or the Legislature. Canada timber, 
all parties agree, is inferior in qua¬ 
lity ; and the proper consideration, 
in our opinion, concerning the Bailie 
timber is, whether it is paid for in 
British manufactures, and imported 
in British ships. If we give a pre¬ 
ference, we have a right to an ad¬ 
vantage. But we are satisfied that 
iron ougfct to be used in u-rhl in¬ 
stances out of ten, where timber is 
now employed, if we entertained a 
proper feeling for the state of the 
home employ. If two-thirds of the 
timber in the world was extirpated, 
we believe that maukind would be 
great gainers, in the superior quan¬ 
tity of provisions. We conceive, that 
architecture, taste, and beauty, are 
miserably sacrificed, in numerous 
forms of building, where cast iron 
■night he substituted for timber, at 
even less cost; and because moulding 
cannot be cast in wood, at a grievous 
e.xpence of sty le, ornament, and effect. 

69 A Journal of a Voyage of Discovery 
to the Arctic Regions, in his Majesty\ 
Ship Hecla and (Jripcr, in the yeui.i 
1819 and 1823. By Alexander Fisher, 
Surgeon, It. N. 8 vo. pp. 320. Longman 
and Co. 

THE objects of this expedition 
have been so frequently stated in our 
former numbers, that it would now be 
totally superfluous to enter into any 
speculative disquisitions on the sub¬ 
ject. We particularly refer our read¬ 
ers to vql. XC. ii. p. 543, for an ac¬ 
count of the Expedition. 

This Journal is arranged chrono¬ 
logically, and is a kind of log-book, 
containing every remarkable circum¬ 
stance that happened worthy of no¬ 
tice during the Voyage ; but prior 
to giving any extracts, we will no¬ 
tice the ferment that has been ex¬ 
cited by the publication of this book, 
in several quarters. 

By the rules of the Admiralty, 
every person employed in public Ex¬ 
peditions, is bound, on returning 
home, to give up his Journals and 
other memoranda at a certain lati¬ 
tude, and not to publish or cause 

them 
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them to be made known until Go¬ 
vernment has sanctioned their publi¬ 
cation. Mr. Fisher exactly conform¬ 
ed to these regulations, and gave up 
his Journal to Capt. Parry, on the 
29th of Oct. last, and it was not re¬ 
turned by the Admiralty till the 2ist 
of April. The publication passed 
through the press with such rapidity, 
that it made its appearance on the 
30th of the same month. Mr. Fisher 
was therefore unjustly suspected of 
having kept a duplicate of his Jour¬ 
nal, iu order to forestal Capt. Parry’s 
promised Work. The Expedition was 
on the eve of sailing at the time of 
the publication. The author was iirv 
mediately telegraphed from Shecr- 
ncss, to attend the Admiralty, and 
account for the presumed breach of 
their rules. When he was questioned 
by the Admiralty, their Lordships 
were perfectly satisfied with the ex¬ 
planation given. 

From our scanty limits this month, 
we must confine our extracts to a 
much more limited space, than wc 
should otherwise wish. 

‘•Sept. Mi, 1819.—Atscvpn o’clock this 
afternoon, wc accompli-tied the first por¬ 
tion of the discovery of the North-west 
passage, deemed by the British govern¬ 
ment worthy of reward ! for at that hour 
we crossed the meridian of 110* of longi¬ 
tude, West of Greenwich. The exact time 
of our crossing it was well ascertained, for 
we had good sights for the chronometers at 
six o’clock P.M., the mean of which gave 
longitude 10!i* AO' W., and the patent log 
shewed when the other t**n miles had been 
accomplished. The only land in sight at 
this time was that on which we landed two 
days ago, and it is somewhat remarkable, 
that, in this very place, there should be a 
hold cape, which is indeed the fir-t and 
only high land that we have since seen 
since we made this coast.” 

“ Thunduy, Sept. 23 d .—We got under 
weigh this morning, ami ran iu within three- 
quarters of a mile of the entrance of Cop¬ 
permine Harbour, where we anchored 
again about noon, in hopes that when the 
boat which was then away sounding, would 
return, that we should immediately pie- 
pare to get into the harbour. But when 
they came on board, we learnt that the 
greatest depth of water at the entrance of 
it is fourteen feet, which is less than either 
of the ships draw. Between two and three 
miles to the Westward of it, however, they 
found another harbour, or rather a small 
bay, which is in some measure secured 
to seaward, by a reef of rocks that runs 
iu a slanting direction, across part of the 


entrance of it, in such a manner as to pre¬ 
vent any large floes of ice from being 
driven into it. It is not, perhaps, a place 
that we should choose for our winter-quar¬ 
ters, had we time to look about for a bet¬ 
ter j but under present circumstances we 
may consider ourselves foitunate, in find¬ 
ing that there is such a good harbour with¬ 
in our power to reach, for the winter is 
making rapid strides. The •• is, indeed, 
very little of the surface of the sea now 
that is not covered with ice, j-jd close in 
to the land it s already from four to six 
inches thick, a I along the coast, so that 
we shall have to saw our way into the har¬ 
bour. The people who were away sound¬ 
ing to day, saw several seals, which are 
the only animals of any kind that have 
’been seen during these two days past.” 

“ Friday, 24 th .—We got under weigh 
early this morning, and ran to the Wcsi- 
w.ml to the mouth of tlje harbour intended 
for onr winter residence, where we anchor¬ 
ed about eight o’clock. Immediately after 
breakfast the crews of both ships com¬ 
menced sawing a channel into the harbour, 
in which opciation they were pretty suc¬ 
cessful, having before six o’clock I*. M., 
sawed a canal thirty-five feet in breadth, 
ami upwards of half a mile long, into 
which the ships were tracked in the even¬ 
ing. The thickness of the ice through 
which they sawed to day, was from seven 
to eight inches.” 

" Thursday, Nov. Mi .—This being the 
last day that the sun was above our horizon 
tins season, according to its declination 
taken from the Nautical Almanack, se¬ 
veral of us went to the top of one of the 
adjacent hills to have a parting look at 
him ; but the weather at noon being 
cloudy, nothing could be seen of the part¬ 
ing luminary but a faint light in the di¬ 
rection he was in.” 

“ Friday , 5th .—The officers performed 
this evening the farce called ‘ Miss in 
her Teens,’ to the great amusement of 
the ships’ companies; and considering 
the local difficulties and disadvantages 
under which the comedians laboured, their 
first essay did them infinite credit.” 

"Sept. 6th, 1820.—As we were stand¬ 
ing in this evening towards the place 
where the Lee told us the Esquimaux 
lived, four canoes were'observed paddling 
towards us. While they were yet at a 
considerable distance off, we could hear 
tkpm making a great noise, which they 
continued to do as they approached us. 
They came alongside without the least 
hesitation, and one of our boats being 
there, our people assisted them in get¬ 
ting out of their canoes, which were all 
hoisted on board, and helped them up 
the side. On getting on board, they 
evim ed no signs either of fear or asto¬ 
nishment : 
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nishment: on finding themselves in se- 
curny, then- first act was to turn to, to 
dance; if turning round, jumping, and 
other wild gesticulations deserve that ap¬ 
pellation. At the same lime that they 
were showing us thu'r accomplishments in 
the dancing way, they gave u» a speci¬ 
men of their vocal talents also ; but to 
call the two or three monotonous ejacu¬ 
lations that they uttered, a song, would 
certainly he a misapplication of the word, 
for the whole of their melody consisted 
only of these three words, viz. “ hey joy 
yagh,” which they repeated with great 
rapidity, and with vehemence, in pmpor- 
tion to the movements of the body ; these 
were at first very violent, but by degrees 
became more moderate, from being un r 
able, I imagine, to continue such fatiguing 
exertions. After due tune was allowed 
them to exhibit all their elegant acquire¬ 
ments, we made signs to them to go be¬ 
low, to which proposal they readily as¬ 
sented, and, in older to 'entertain them 
in return for their exhibition on deck, two 
or three tunes were played on the hand 
organ. Whether they were cheered by 
the music, or considered it necessary to 
continue to amuse us, I cannot say for 
certain ; but they skipped about, and 
hey yey yagh’d more furiously than ever.” 

There are many curious and inte¬ 
resting statements in this Volume, 
'which will he read with infinite plea¬ 
sure; and its cheapness will, doubt¬ 
less, obtain for it an extensive sale. 

70. Residence. Two Letteis in Terse. 

8co. pp. 47. Rivingtons. 

EllOM the modest and unassuming 
title prefixed to Inis work, little can 
be gathered to indicate in what lnau- 
ner it should be taken up. The 
author has appeared anonymously, 
but his diffidence does not prevent our 
recognizing an old friend well known 
from “ The Valley of Llanhernc,” 
and “ Matriculationto the latter of 
which, this Poem (if its brevity forbid 
not that name) seems to appioximatc. 
We remember his first effusion with 
pleasure, and secretly hoped that this 
would describe the same situation; 
but Sonnets have multiplied upon us 
sinccthatperiod. Poetical topography 
is no longer confined to beautiful 
scenery, and the Lakes of the North 
have effaced the remembrance of the 
yalleys of the West. 

This work differs from the present 
system of Poetry, inasmuch as its 
clement is tuings, and uot words; 
it approaches much nearer to the old 
legitimate English Poetry than most 


of its contemporary brethren, because 
its style is free, unwarpt, and unaf¬ 
fected. Under the modest guise of 
an “ Epistle,” it is far removed from 
what Bishop Hall would have term¬ 
ed a “ toothless satire for it elicits 
some siniirt strokes, as occasion offers, 
against the sectarian abuse of Reli¬ 
gion, and the seekers of “ The Lord”, 
“ who haply ne’er was found 
To dwell in such unconsccrated ground,” 

as our modern Chapels — of which 
the Poet says, 

“ And this they call a Church, with power 
to save j 

Hut who the aweful deb go'iuu gave ? 

’Is it from Peter th.it they claim the keys 
Ol Heaven and Hell? how came they then 
to these ?— 

A Church without an altar, rite or vest. 

Or ble-scd Sacrament, or even a Priest, 

Or only such as Cobbelt might ordain 
For all (he learning in his uddled brain.” 

P. 10. 

Our Readers will be entertained 
with the description of a day’s sport 
in the country ; and the elegy on 
Don, the Sigtiior Fido of a Poet’s 
kennel; but they are ot a too formid¬ 
able length for extracting. We can¬ 
not, howevci, withhold a specimen 
of the latter. 

“ So many' a biped puppy of good breed, 
Fiom striugs ol Alma Mater newly fretd, 
Saunters a sea-on idly through the streets, 
Then to Sir Tom, or Bellingham retieals, 
There gallops oil'the heyday of his blood, 
\od learn*., by falls and ’scapes, o’er Ir II 
and fiooil. 

The better part of valour; and that man 
Was not sent here, like huge Leviathan, 
For nought but pastime; then he sobers 
down. 

Takes to himself, perchance, a wife and 
gown. 

Follows Ins call in pulpit or in court, 

And snatches, when lie may, his hour ot 
sport.” P. 20. 

In one particular we differ from the 
Poet: we cannot exclaim with him, 

“ Let Folio-mongers wake th’ oblivious 
dead, 

Eor all such reeding as was never read, 
Damn’d for demerits to eternal dust, 

Like Martin’s shield, in venerable rust*.” 

Without carrying our veneration 
ho far as the shield of Scrihlerus, we 

* The word oblivious uever occurs, we 
are afraid, in this sense ; and the second 
line is copied from a notorious one in 
Pope's Dunciad ; other instances of pla¬ 
giarism (we beg pardon, imitation) are to 
be found iu the poem. 

love 
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love an old volume, but not “ Statues, 
Gods, and Coins,” like Pembroke: 
whatever be the Poet’s opinion of 
the black-letter, lie cannot expect us 
to apostatize from the true faith. 

We regret that we are obliged to 
pass from this Work, and so will the 
Header when he has finished it. Final 
condemnation remains to be past— 
it contains more sensible arguments 
expressed in sterling verse, Ilian half 
the ephemeral “ F.pistles” and “Let¬ 


ters” of the age. Of this species of 
composition it is an excellent speci¬ 
men, and a model to the future pro¬ 
fessors of it. If metrical exactness is 
occasionally wanting, that delect is 
more than compensated bjr the ge¬ 
nuine taste and feelings evinced 
throughout. The domestic sketches 
are the best; for they ;m dike true 
to Nature and the Muse,—a combi¬ 
nation but * seld seen,’ as old Mar¬ 
lowe expresses it. 


LITE R A R Y IN T E L L I G E N C E. 


Reaily )m Publication. • 

The SpcoihI Volume of Mr. CniTri.a- 
hcck’s History of Hertfordshire. 

The Visitation of Middlesex, in lt>(>L>, 
by Win. Ryley, Esq. Lancaster, mulHeiny 
Dethiek, Esq. Rouge C.oix. 

A Selection of the Coirispuiidcnce of 
Linmcus, ami other Naturalists, from the 
ouginal MSS. By Sir Jamt.s Edward 
Smith, M. D. F. R. S. &c. &c. Pn-sidcnt 
of the Lmmean Society ; in ‘2 vols. 8v<>. 

Sixteen Sermons of the eminently pious 
and deeply learned Bishop Andrews; mo¬ 
dernized for the use of geneial Readers. 
By the Rev. Chari r.s Uauulnv, Arch¬ 
deacon of Saium. 

Practical Reflections on the Psalms, or 
short daily Meditations, intended to pro¬ 
mote a more iirqnent study o( the P-alier. 
To which is added, a Prayer adapted to 
each foiegoing Psalm. By Mrs. Snr.r.u n-. 

Sermons l>y the late Fnror.iuc Thru stun, 
with his Portiait. 

Fashionable Oithodoxy ; nr, the High 
Road to Preferment. Coot lining' suitable 
Directions for ohiainiug Popularity, Pa¬ 
trons, and Promotion in the Established 
Church; with Insirncii >ns for the Edu- 
cation of Young Gentlemen intended for 
the Ministry; and Hints for Ordinations, 
Preaching, &c. &e. &c. Exemplified Irorn 
the best living Authorities. 

A Cateclusin of Sacred History, con¬ 
taining a Summary View at the Events 
retail’d in the Old and New Testaments, 
for the Use of Schools. By C. Irving, 
LL.D. Holyrood House Academy, South¬ 
ampton. 

Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes 
of the celebrated Roman characters, in¬ 
tended as an introduction to the Iiistoiy 
of the Roman Republic, for the use of 
Schools. 

The Seerelaiy’a Assistant; exhibiting 
the various and most correct modes of 
superscription, commencement, and con¬ 
clusion of letters to persons of every de¬ 
gree of rank. By the Author of the Pcei- 
age and Baronetage Charts, &e. 

The Vicar of Iver> a Tale, by tire Au¬ 
thor of the Italian Couveit. 


• Fidelia ; or, (he Prevalence of Fashion, 
a Novel. 

A Compendium of the History of J, <*■- 
ish Kings; lor Ihe .iiliiiseiniTil of YoiHli. 

An Edition of Cook’s Three Voyages, 
complete m Seven Vo.urin-s Kio. 

C ufa a i urn JiiiinmiiM'V Mi innii s ol the 
Kehelhuu of I 74j and 17-n>. 

The late Mr. John Si oit’s Sketches of 
Manners, Scenery, &c. of the Firuch Pro¬ 
vinces, Switzerland, and Italy. 

The Quaiteily Journal of Foreign Mo- 
dn me and Surgery, and of the Sciences 
count cietl with them. No. X. 

A Treatise on Scrophula (to which the 
Jacksonian prize for the year 181b was 
adjudged by lhc Couit of Examiners ol 
the Royal College ol Surgeons) containing 
Us nature, treatin' nt, and effects, parii- 
cnl.nly upon ehildicu. By E. A. Liovn, 
Member of the Koval College of Surgeons. 

A Plea for the Nazarcncs. In a Letter 
to lhe Brili-h Reviewer. By Sfhvetus. 

Women m India v a Pot m, Pail I. Fe¬ 
male Influence. By lhc Rev. John Law- 
son, Missionary at Calcutta, and author 
of Orient Harping. 

A Fingmciit of the Ili'toiy of Jt.hu 
Ball ; Fait the Second, containing a fur¬ 
ther description of the Pranks ami Hu¬ 
mours of Jack Radical, wiih his skill m 
Ventriloquism, &c. By Horace IIom- 
uchcii, Esq. of the Middle Temple, Lon¬ 
don ; in Hvo. - 

Pieparing for Publication. 

Some posthumous Sermons of the Rev. 
Tho«. Ifaimcr, Author of Observations ou 
Scriptuie, left by him for publication ; 
together with the smaller pieces published 
by him during his lifc-tiurc, and some iu- 
tioductoiy icinarks on his I ife and Writ¬ 
ings. By W. Youxgman of Norwich. 

Seiinons and Miscellaneous Pieces. By 
the Rev. Robert Wvneu M\yow, foi- 
nieily of Exeter College, Oxford, and Cu¬ 
rate of Ardwick near Manchester. To 
which is prefixed, a Memoir of his Life. 

A Collection of Poems, consisting of 
Summer ; ail Invocation to Sleep; Fairy 
Revels; and Songs and Sonnet*. By Mr. 
CoilNEIll'S Win. 

The 
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The Physician’s Guidp, being a Popu¬ 
lar Dissertation on Fevers, Inflammations, 
and all diseases connected with them. By 
Adam Dons, M.D. &c. 

The Second Part of Horse Entomolo¬ 
gical ; or, Essays on the Annulose Ani¬ 
mals. By W. S. Mac Lay, Esq. A. M. 
F. L. S. Being an attempt to ascertain 
the rank and situation which the cele¬ 
brated Egyptian insect Scarabsens Sacer 
holds among organized beings. This part 
contains a summary view and connected 
plan of all the principal affinities which 
Naturalists have hitherto discovered in the 
Animal Kingdom. 

Mr. Dennis's Third part of Views in 
Savoy, Switzerland, and on the Rhine. 

A Treatise of the principles of Bridges 
by Suspension, with reference to the Cate¬ 
nary, and ex* mplified by the Cable Bridge 
now in progress ovei the Strait of Menai. 
In it the properties of the Catenary will be 
fully investigated, and those of arches and 
piers will be derived from tae motion of a 
projectile. —— 

The Reverend Mr. Nolan has the Ger¬ 
man Grammar at Press. The Spanish 
Grammar will also be finished in the 
present Month. — The Hebrew, Syriac, 
Chaldee, Greek, Latin, Italian, and 
French, are uniformly printed, and the 
whole forms a Polygloit Grammar, in 
which the genius of the principal Antient 
and Modern Languages is explained, upon 
an uniform plan ; and by a new and sim¬ 
ple principle of analysis, applied to the 
improvements of the latest and most ap¬ 
proved Grammarians. 

Royal Academy. 

The fifty-third Exhibition of this Society 
opened at Somerset fcfouse on the 14th of 
May. The multitude of pictures is, as 
usual, veiy great, there being no fewer 
than 1083, besides 82 pieces of sculp¬ 
ture; and, as is also usual, theie is a 
mixture of high excellence, mediocriiy, 
and rubbish. In the school of painting, 
there are some pieces belonging to the 
highest class. Of these, the first is Elly’s 
classical picture of “Cleopatra’s arrival 
in Cilicia.” The Antique A- ldetuy, the 
Library, and the Model Academy, pos¬ 
sess the accustomed proportion of minia¬ 
ture, drawings, aiclnicciure, design, aud 
bust. Among the latter are some, equal 
to the most famous of antiquity; and 
three or four of the larger w«ik* in mar¬ 
ble deserve to be mentioned with respect 
and piaise. 

Fine Arts. 

A Gallery of Paintings has been estab¬ 
lished at Madrid by the Government, 
consisting solely of the works of the most 
eminent Spanish masters. The number 
of pictures already amounts to 332, and 


is to be still further augmented by se¬ 
lections from the various Royal Palaces. 
The Museum is open to the Public one 
day in the week. Sweden is not un¬ 
mindful of the Fine Arts. Fcgelberg is 
modelling two colossal lions, to be placed 
at the feet of the statue of Charles XIII. ; 
and Bystrom, another native sculptor, is 
engaged at Rome upon statues of Charles 
X., XL, and XI1. 

Currents op the Ocean. 

The following document was inclosed 
iri a botile, and thrown into the sea just 
twelve months ago. It was taken up on 
the shores of Martinique, on the 4th of 
February last. The bottle had thus tra¬ 
velled a distance of 2,300 miles in about 
"ten months, 230 miles per month, or eight 
miles per day. “ The bottle which con¬ 
tains this cafd was thrown into the s<_i 
in lat. 3 deg. 12 min. South, long. 24 deg. 
40 min. West, at noon, on the 28th day 
of March, 1820, from the ship Ospray, 
Glasgow, which sailed from Greenock on 
the 2fitli February, on a trading voyage 
round the world. Whoever finds this is 
requested to insert a notice of the time 
and place in some liteiary or political 
publication, with the view of establishing 
facts relative to the currents of the ocean. 
—All well.” 

Quadrature op the Circle. 

The following simple method of solving 
this problem has been proposed by Mr. 
A. C. Luthman, printer, of Hereford:— 
“ Let a sphere be made, likewise a per¬ 
fect hollow cube, one of the internal sides 
of which must be equal to the diameter 
of the sphere; then let the sphere be 
placed in the hollow cube, and pour wa¬ 
ter into the vacant space around the 
sphere, until the water is exactly level 
with the edge of the cube, and conse¬ 
quently with the top of the sphere; after 
which, take the sphere carefully out, and 
measure the proportion which the depth 
of water left in the cube bears to the 
vacant space, lately occupied by the 
sphere ; deduct the quantity of space oc¬ 
cupied by tt;e water from the entire space 
contained by the cube, and the remainder 
will be the solid contents of the sphere. 
In order to find the proportion between 
the circ'e and the superficial square, let 

cylinder bt made of the same dia¬ 
meter as the sphere above mentioned, 
and equal in height to one of the inter¬ 
nal sides of the cube, place the cylinder 
in the cube, pour water around it until 
the water is level with the edge of the 
cube, then carefully take out the cylinder, 
fiud the proportions as previously directed 
for the sphere—and as the proportion of 
the cylinder is to the cube, so will the 
proportion of the circle be to the square.” 

ANTI- 
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.ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Mr. Belzoni's Exhibition of the Ecvptian Tomb, 


On Monday, the 1st of May, this in¬ 
teresting exhibition was opened for public 
inspection. Two chambers, although not 
immediately contiguous in the Tomb, 
have been selected for exhibition, on ac¬ 
count of their superior beauty, and parti¬ 
cularly for the interesting information 
which the numerous emblematic repre¬ 
sentations convey. The farthest of these 
two chambers was that in which Belzoni 
found himself, after breaking through the 
small aperture of the painted wall, to be 
noticed hereafter; this apartment he 
named the Entrance Hall. 

In order to produce a more imposing 
effect, these two chambers are lighted 
with lamps, and the vi-itor, at his first 
entrance, is deeply impressed with the 
awful solemnity that surrounds him. .The 
mind naturally reverts to the distant a;ra 
of three thousand years, and pictures to 
itself the “ living manners” of a people of 
whom History has scarcely transmuted a 
vestige to posterity. Of Egyptian Thebes 
the ruthless hand of time ha» scarcely 
“ left a wreck behind whilst these mo¬ 
numents of regal grandeur and human 
vanity have remained perfect and unim¬ 
paired through the lapse of successive 
ages,—The curious and grotesque figures 
on the walls of these chambeis are cast in 
plaster of Paris, moulded from wax im¬ 
pressions which were taken on the spot. 
Ou the day the tomb was opened, the co¬ 
lours were as fresh as they are here repre¬ 
sented *. The various figures on the walls 
are evidently representations emblematic 
of the religion of the undent Egyptians. 
In front of the door of the entrance hall, is 
the finest painted group of the whole se¬ 
pulchre. It consists of four figuies, re¬ 
presenting the leception of some distin¬ 
guished personage, try Osiris, the great 
divinity of the Egyptians. The subject of 
this group has been thus explained by an 
eminent scholar : “ Osiris *s seated ou 

his throne of state, supported by pillars, 
or feet; he holds a hook in each hand, 
and in the left a flail, King Psammis, with 
bis name on bis belt, 



* On submitting these colours to che¬ 
mical analysis, it appears that the red and 
yellow are produced by oxide of iron; 
and the green and blue by copper. 


<s presented to him by the Egyptian 
Apollo, Arueris, who has tho head of a 
hawk. Behind Osiris is a female figure, 
probably the goddess Buto, ■* ilh a cage 
and a bird over her head ; according to 
the Egyptian mythology, she was the 
nurse of the children of Osiris and Isis. 
The dress of Osiris is almost entirely 
white.—The whole is surmounted by the 
winged globe, accompanied by the inscrip¬ 
tion, winch is scarcely ever wanting when 
this tutelary genius is introduced, whose 
names seem to be indicated by a bent 
bar, with a hand.” 

But the nu >> remarkable feature of the 
whole embellishments of the Catacomb, 
consists of a procession of captives. Be¬ 
fore a hawk-headed divinity are four red 
men, with while kirtlcs; then four white 
men with thick black beards, and with a 
simple white fillet round their hljck hair, 
wearing striped and fringed kirtles ; before 
these are four negroes, with hair of dif¬ 
ferent colours, wearing large circular ear¬ 
rings, having white petticoats, supported 
by a belt over the shoulder; and, next in 
order, march four white men, with smaller 
beards and curled whiskers, bearing dou¬ 
ble spreading plumes in their heads, tat¬ 
tooed, and wearing robes, or inautles, 
spotted like the skin c of wild beasts. Now 
Mr. B. is disposed to consider the red men 
as Egyptians, the black-bearded men as 
Jews, and the tattooed as Persians; and 
these conjectures seem to accord remark¬ 
ably well with the history of the times 
concerned : for Necho, the father of Psam - 
mis, whose tomb this is supposed to be, is 
known both from sacred history and from 
Herodotus, to have had wars with the Jews 
and with the Babylonians; and Herodotus 
mentions his expedition against the Ethio¬ 
pians. So that this procession may very 
naturally be considered as consisting of 
captives made in his wars. 

The chamber adjoining the one just de¬ 
scribed was named the Hall of JBcauhes , 
on account of its spleudid appearance. 
There are several gioups of figures; but 
the principal one is King Psammis, repre¬ 
sented as sitting on a throne or chair of 
state. A vulture soaring over the King 
seems to represent some tutelary genius. 
An altar before the figure appears loaded 
with an offering of some substance cut iu 
pieces, and standing in a compact mass. 

On the upper floor, the model of the 

ultole 
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whole sepulchre is given, constructed on a 
scale or one-sixth of the srae of the origi¬ 
nal. It is certainly a most ingenious re¬ 
presentation. The model of the whole 
tomb is so perfect, that at one view the 
whole is intelligible, and the chambers in 
which the original size and colour of the 
figures on the wall are exactly preserved, 
/ present much matter for speculation both 
to the mythologist and the historian. 

Uelzoni's own account of the discovery 
of the Tomb will convey the most just 
idea of the plan. 

“ On the 16th of October, 1817, I 
set a number of Fellah r, or labouring 
Arabs, towoik, and caused the earth 
to be opened at the f»ot of a steep hill, 
and under the bed of a torrent which, 
when it rains, pours a great quantity of 
water over the spot in which they were 
digging. No one could imagine that the 
antienl Egyptians would make the en¬ 
trance into such an immense and superb 
excavation just under a torrent of water ; 
but 1 bad strong reasons to suppose, that 
there was a tomb in that place, from indi¬ 
cations f had previously observed in my 
search of other sepulchres. The Arabs, 
who were accustomed to dig, were all of 
opinion that nothing was to be found there j 
but I persisted in carrying on the work, 
and on the evening of .the following day 
we perceived the part of the rock that had 
been hewn and cut away. On the 18th, 
early in the morning, the task was re¬ 
turned ; and abouf noon the workmen 
reached the opening, which was 18 feet 
below the surface of the ground. When 
there was room enough for tne to creep 
through a passage that the eaith bad left 
under the ceiling of the first corridor, l 
perceived immediately, by the painting on 
the roof, and by the hyeroglyphics in 
basso-relievo, that I had at length reached 
the entrance of a large and magnificent 
tomb/ 1 hastily passed along this cor¬ 
ridor, and came to a staircase -23 feet 
long ; at the fool of which I enteied ano¬ 
ther gallery, 37 feet 3 inches long, whcie 
my progress was suddenly arrested by a 
large pit. 30 feet deep, and i V feet by 12 
feet 3 inches wide. On the other side, 
and in front of me, 1 observed a small 
aperture, 2 feet wide, and 2 feet 6 inches 
high; and at the bottom of the pit a q' An- 
lily of mbbish. A rope, fastened to a 
piece of .wood that was laid across the. 
passage against the projections, which 
formeji a kind’of door-way, appeared to 
have been nsed formerly Tor descending 
into the' pit; and from the small .'aper¬ 
ture on the opposite side, bong another, 
-which reached the bottom* no doubt far 
the purpose of ascending. The wood, and 
rope fastened to it, Crumbled’ to dust on 
being touched. At the’ bottom of the pit 


were several pieces of wood placed against 
the side of it, so as to assist the person who 
wa9 ti ascend, by means of the into 
the aperture. It was not till the. following 
day that we contrived to’make a bridge of 
two heams, and crossed the pit, when we 
discovered the little aperture to be an 
opening forced through a wall that had 
entirely Closed what we afterwards found 
to be the entrance into magnificent ha&is 
and corridors beyond. The antient Egyp¬ 
tians had closely shut it up, plastered the 
wall over, and painted it like the rest of 
the sides of the pit, so that but for the 
aperture it would have been impossible to 
suppose that there was any further pro¬ 
ceeding. Any one would have concluded 
.that the tomb ended with the pit. Besides, 
the pit served the purpose of receiving the 
rain-water w^ich might occasionally fall 
in the mountain, and thns kept out ttu' 
damp from the inner part of the tomb. 
We passed through the small aperture, 
and then made the full discovery of the 
whole sepulchre. 

*• An inspection of the model will exhi¬ 
bit the numerous gatlerier and halls thro’ 
which we wandered ; and the vivid colours 
and extraordinary figures, on the walls 
and ceilings, which every where met our 
view, will convey an idea of the astonish¬ 
ment we must have felt at every step. In 
bne apartment we foimd the carcase of a 
bull embalmed; and also, scattered in 
various places, wooden figures of mum¬ 
mies, covered with asphaltum, to preserve 
them. In sotpe of the rooms wete lying 
about, statues of fine earth, baked, co¬ 
loured bine, and strongly varnished; in 
another part were four wooden figures, 
standing erect, four feet high, with a cir¬ 
cular hollow inside, as if intended to con¬ 
tain a roll of papyrus. The sarcophagus 
of orient al'alabaster, was found in the 
ceutre of the hall, to -which I gave the 
name of the Saloon, without a cover, 
which had been removed and broken, and 
the body that had once occupied this su¬ 
perb coffin bail been carried away. We 
were n6t, therefore, the first who had pro¬ 
fanely entered this mysterious mansion of 
the dead, thtmgli there is no doubt it had 
remained undisturbed since the time of 
the invasion of the Persians.” 

In the same room which contains this 
interesting » ode!, are exhibited several 
cases of Egyptian curiosities; particularly 
a mummy, which was opened in England 
a short time ago. It ia the most perfect of 
all'those unfolded in Egypt during six 
years research. The body and limbs- are 
quite- entire; the ligaments and muscles 
Visible; and the teeth and nails have al¬ 
most preserved tbeir natural and original 
perfection. There ie ajso a mummy of.an 
Egyptian priest, with tbe swathings still 

around 
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around the body, and the arms folded 
over the bosom *. An Egyptian manu - 
script, or papyrus, which measures 23 
feet; it is the largest ever discovered. 

As the researches and discoveries of Mr. 
Belzoni have been a favourite subject in 
our former Numbers, we will briefly notice 
the particular spot where this vast arti¬ 
ficial sepulchre was penetrated. 

About three miles from the Nile, lo the 


The most remarkable ruins arc the 
temples at Carnac and at I.uxor, on the 
East side of the Nile. On the opposite 
side are the sepulchres of the king' in the 
sacred valley of Bcban-el-Malook, winch 
begins at Gournnu, and runs towards the 
Wc>t; the Temple of (Journou, partly 
buried in the band ; (lie Memnoniutn, 
where anciently was the colossal statue of 
Osymandyas, and the two sitting gigantic 
figures, each fifty two feet high, which re¬ 
main in their original position. It was 
from the Meinnonmnt that Mi. Belzoni 
brought the colossal bust of the young 
Memnnn, now in the British Museum. 

The present natives of f >11111 non live ill 
the entrance of the enve* of the sepulchres. 
Here, having made some partitions with 


West of the ancient city of Thebes, at the 
foot of the Lybian chain of mountains, is 
a tract of rocks calle.d Gonrnou. These 
rocks extend itt length about two miles. 
It was here the inhabitants of Thebes in¬ 
terred their dead, and the magnificence of 
the Tomb will convey some idea of the 
greatness of this ancient city, whose origin 
is totally unknown'}'. We piesenta rough 
sketch of its present site. 


earthen walls, they fonn habitations for 
themselves, as well as for their cows, 
camels, buffaloes, sheep, goats, and dogs. 
They cultivate a small tract of land, ex¬ 
tending fiotn the rocks lo the Nile; but 
even this is iu part neglected; fur they pre¬ 
fer, to the lahouisof agnculinre, the more 
piofilable but disgusting employment of 
digging fin mummies. 

The Engraving, in the next page, is the 
usual entrance of an Egypt'an Tomb : 
It is the representation of one at the 
bottom of the narrtav valley of Bcban-el- 
JMatook. The rocks iutowliic.lt they are 
cut are of calcareous stone, of an ex¬ 
tremely white colour. These entrances 
are generally suininunUd with a bass-re¬ 
lief, representing an oval, in which are 


*fVestern branch 
% * * of the 
* * * * Valley. 

***** 

** *flieban-el- Malooh * 


* 

* 

* * 

* 


*** 


TOMB** 


Medintl Abort .-}- 
Co lots" l Staines 1/ 


■ *** ** ** * 
*** * 
Memnonium-\~ nou * * 


“-l" 

Cainac- j- Temple 
m Ttflrii. 


NILE 


-j -Luxor Temple 
1 H ruins. 


* The arL of embalming ihe dead, so ns to remain perfect fur centuries, has been 
comparatively unknown to all nations, except the Egyptians. Herodotus and after him 
Diodorus Siculus, inform us,*that bodies were embalmed in three different ways. The 
most tnagnific. til was bestowc 1 on persons of the movt distinguished rank; the ex¬ 
pense of which amounted to a talent of silver (about 138/.) In this ceremony several 
hands wete employed. Some ihew the brain through the uosirils, by an instrument; 
others emptied the bowels and intestines, by cutting a hole it, the side ; after which the 
cavities were filled with aromatics and vanious odoriferous drugs. After some tune, the 
body wag swathed in lawn fillets, which were glued together with a kind of very thin 
gum, and then crusted over with the most exquisite perfumes. The body thus em¬ 
balmed, was dtlivcred to the relations, and placed upright in a wooden coffin against 
the wall, either in sepulchres, or in their private houses. 

■f According to Strabo, the ancient city of Thebes might vie with the noblest cities 
in the universe. Its hundred gates, celebrated by Homer, are universally known ; and 
acquired it (he surname of Hecatompylos, to distinguish it from the other Thebes in 
Boeotta. Its population was proportionate to its extent, and, according to history, it 
could send out at once two hundred chariots and ten thousand fighting men at each of 
its gates* The Greeks and Romans have celebrated its magnificence and grandeur, 
though they saw it only in its ruins ; so august were the remains of this city. 

Gbmt. Mao. May, 1821 . sculptured 
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sculptured a scaraboeus, or beetle, and the 
figure of a man, with the bead of a hawk. 
On each side of ibis emblem, are two 
figures in the act of adoration. Forty- 


It is scarcely possible by tit srriplion to 
convey an adequate idea of these subter¬ 
ranean abodes, or of tbc strange and hor¬ 
rible figures with which they are filled. 
Most travellers are satisfied with entering 
the large hall, the ga'Wy, and staircase ; 
in fact, ns far as they can conveniently 
proceed, hut Mr. Belzoni frequently ex¬ 
plored the intnost recesses of the^e extra¬ 
ordinary excavations. Of some of the ,e 
tombs many persons could not withstand 
the suffocating air, which often occasions 
fainting. “ On enteting the narrow pas¬ 
sage,” says Mr. Belzoni, “ which is 
roughly cut in the rock, and nearly tilled 
up with sand and rubbish, a vast quantity 
of dust lises, so fine that it fills the thioal 
and nostrils, and, together with the strong 
smell of the mummies, threatens suffoca¬ 
tion. In some places there is not tmre 
than the vacancy of a foot left, which you 
must contrive to pass through in a creep¬ 
ing posture, on pointed and keen stones, 
that cut like fragments of glas-. After 
getting through these passages, some of 
them 200 or 300 yards long, you generally 
find a more commodious spot, perhaps high 
enough to allow a sitting posture. Hut 
what a place of rest! surrounded by bodips, 
by heaps of mummies on every side, which, 
previous to my being accustomed to the 
sight, impressed me with horror. The 
blackness of tha walls, the faint light given 


seven such openings are said to have ex¬ 
isted in the time of Strabo, which were 
considered as so many entrances to the 
tombs of the Hirvptian Kings. 


by tin - (Minllis oi ton'll's for want of air, 
the different objects that surrounded me, 
looking at, and seeming to converse with 
each other, and the Aiab guides, naked 
and coveted with cl list, themselves re- 
..einhliug living mummies, absolutely 
formed a scene that cannot be dcsciihcd. 
In such a situation I found myself several 
times, and when exhausted, fainting, and 
nearly overcome, I sought a resting-place, 
and found one; my weight bore on the 
body of an Egyptian, and it crushed like 
a band-box. I naturally had recourse to 
tny hands to sustain my weight, but they 
found no better support : so that I sunk 
altogether among the broken mummies, 
with a crash of bones, rags, and wooden 
cases, which raised such a dust as kept me 
motionless for a quarter of an hour, wait¬ 
ing till it subsided again. 

- •" Thus I p.ocecded fiom one cave to 
another, all full of mummies, piled up in 
various ways, some standing, some lying, 
and some on their heads. The purpose 
of my researches was to rob the Egyptians 
of their papyri, of which I found a few 
hidden in then breasts, under their arms, 
in the space above the knees, or on the 
legs, and covered by the numerous folds 
of cloth, that envelope the mummy." 

Such were the arduous exertions of Mr. 
Belzoni, and we sincerely hope his merito¬ 
rious pursuits will receive an ample reward. 
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ADAM GORDON '. 

A Ballad. 

T\THOK’RU the Chronicles hath read 
Of Pam, nr of for dun 9, 

Can speak of herac* long since, dead, 
Who boie the name of Gordun . 

In field, in closet, and in hall. 

They equally sere noted ; 

Blit one who ‘ takes the shine’ from all 
Is for example quoted : 

No hall had he, where hlyllie to be, 

No closet for devotion; 

The open fields were all hi9 own. 

As sailors claim the ocean. 

His trade was arms, like Robin Hood’s, 
But yet we can’t be sure * 

That while he took the rich man’s goods 
lie gave them to the poor. 

On Duns’aple’s® bleak down he kept 
A predatory station ; 

O’er hills ho rode, 'midst snow he slept, 
The terror of the tiaiion. 

On what could cause this ceaseless ill 
The neighbours us’d to ponder. 

Some said the ghost of Normau Will 
Was there eompell’d to wander. 

Some talk’d of compacts strange between 
Hugh Bolebec* and the Devil, 

Some said that ghosts by night were seen, 
And all denounc’d it evil. 

’Mongol such as held this latter faith 
Appear’d a champion stubborn ; 

\Vill ll'oslon^ was his name, a Monk 
And Cellarer of Woburn. 


For such, he said, must be the ease, 

The first was naught and *-h<tbby }— 
How could Lord Bolebec be -o base ? 

He founded Woburn Abbey l 

Like others, for Ins need he’d fight; 

But facts that chanc'd er» h.ng 
Fiov’d, though ’iwas not exa,tly right, 

’ I’was not completely wrong 

One night, upon his palfrey’s back, 
Returning from the town, 

He pac’d along a beaten track 
Across the dreary Down : 

And for some secret charge alarm'd, 

—Indulgences or pelf,— 

He join'll a stranger who was arm'd 
And mounted like himself. 

Arm’d with a sword anif gun, you’ll say, 
Which dangers had prevented.— 

No monk wore weapons m that day, 

And gun 1 - were not invented. 

This happen’d in third Henry’s reign. 
When none at points would stickle, 

But thieves and outlaws scour’d the plain 
From Dunstaple to Bticklnll 6 . 

Our heroes each a cudgel bore 
Made of an old crab tree, 

Inch oft had done them good before, 

In fearful jeopardy. 

“ S.r Priest,” the stranger cried, “ let’s on, 
Nor ’eioss this desert linger. 

For I must sup, ere day be done, 

Willi Nicholas deTingre 7 ; 


« It is well known to the readers of Matthew Paris, the Armais of Waverlie, T. 
Wykes, Chronicon of Dunstaple, &r. that Prince Edward (afterwards the first King of 
that name) engaged in a single combat with Adam Gordon; astonished at his bravery, 
he persuaded him to forsake the ionise of an outlaw, and follow him. Historians add, 
that he served the 1'rntcc with the u’most fidelity. See Hume and Henry. When ho 
died is unknown. 

a Matthew Paris, compiler of an elaborate History of England, to the reign of 
Henry III.— F orden, author of the “ Scotichronicon.” 

* Erroneously called Dunstable, from the supposition that a robber named Dun, 
kept his table there. The real etymology is,— Dunum, a bill, and Staple, an established 
mart, which Dunstaple anlienlly was, and called Forum Diana\ 

* Hugh Lord Bolebec founded Woburn Abbey in 1)45; as his father had becu one 
of the Norman invader*, Saxon chanty would, no doubt, feel no scruples in assigning 
him such a station after death.—For some particulars concerning him, see the History 
of Woburn. 

* Of this person, William Woston, little can be traced beyond his mere existence; 
lie was buried in the Chapel of Ease to Dirchemore, now forming the town church of 
Woburn. 

0 That neighbourhood was so remarkable for plunderers', that Leofstan, abbot of 
St. Alban’s, was obliged, a short time before the Conquest, to clear the Chillern hills 
of their forests, which afforded a retreat to banditti. 

7 Nicholas de Tingre, Tmgrei, or Tingryth, resided at Flitwick, and was a valuable 
benefactor to the monks of Dunstaple; he sold them, in 1247, a rent-charge of lOr. 
per annum, for 9 marks sterling; and m the following year gave them all his lamia in 
Husborn-Crawley, excepting ouo mill, which they afterwards obtained from him. At 

the 
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“ A Franklyn he, who lore* good cheer. 
His bounty is no fable; 

King Henry when he winters here. 

Can boast no better table. 

** But sinoe these parts are new to me, 
Pray give some information, 

Who dwells in the vicinity. 

And who in distant station ? 

11 For I’ve been told a robber dwells 
No distance from this place, 

And should we meet lnm on the hills, 
’Twould prove an awkward case.” ' 
44 I’ve heard of him,” the Friar replies. 
They say bis name is Dun ; 

For aught I know, those tales are lies. 

To find the gossips fun ; 

41 But should his Dtmship stop us here, 
Our purses for to pick. 

He’ll find Will Woston docs not fear 
A bout at singlestick. 

“ For, ere I enter’d Woburn’s wall. 

My fame spread far and wide; 

And few there were without a fall 
Who once my cudgel tried. 

“ But flocklijj'e soon will be in sight, 

And so no more palaver, 

For then wc part—there lives a knight 
Hard by, ycleped Ptijvre 8 . 

“ Some say he sprang from lowly race, 
But Fortune, he ne’er miss’d her, 

For, trusting to a -huneless face, 

He courted Bid tin’s sister. 

14 How he for such a stake eonld play, 

I’m sure I cannot tell; 

But now at court he makes his way, 

And Henry likes him well. 

41 Then Conquest 9 , Houghton’s lord, a name 
By whieh he’s not belied ; 

He scours the land for gold and fame, 
With horsemen at l?<s side; 

“ He hangs his pris’ners on a tree. 

Nor leads them to a judge ; 

And if you stand on equity, 

You’ll find his law a fudge. 

44 De Salford 10 is a swordsman bold, 

I care not who may know it; 

Though if the truth perhaps were told, 

My back and sides might show it. 


LMay, 

44 John Lathbury ’s'* a gallant knight. 

But doth with prowess bore us; 

No trumpet blows, but forth he goes. 

And still returns victorious. 

“ Now wish'd I but to rest my bark 
Within a safe and true port, 

I’d seek his roof in light or dark, 

Nor fear embattled Newport. 

“John Afansel ,s is the pride of Wales, 

He fears no noble’s sole beck. 

Nor cares what foe across may go, 

A Beauchamp or a Uolebec. 

“ Four thousand marks he owns per day, 

I rate it at the least;— 

Two Sovereigns and their Queens, they say. 
Have grac’d him at a fea«-t. 

44 E’en in adversity he’s great, 

■ Tho’ fall’n from wealth ami power ; 

A victim to the Barons’ hate. 

He pines within the Tower. 

“ Enough of him, for why should I 
Become a base detractor 
To him, whose race to Woburn’s house 
Is still a benefactor ? 

" But Night proclaims declining Day, 

So pari wc at this crampt hill, 

For yonder lies your nearest way 
To Stcpingley and AmpthiH.” 

‘‘ Thanks for your news,” the stranger said, 

II But largess, Friar, largess ; 

1 feel the want of ale and bread, 

And coin to bear the charges. 

“Come, Priest, no words, produce thy purse. 
Or I’ll produce a bludgeon 
Shall meet thee with a weighty curse, 

And put thy life in dudgeon. 

“ Hadst thou hut sought thy comrade's aid, 
Nor talk’d ill strain so bold, 

?u peace thou hadst thy journey made, 
Inviolate thy gold. 

44 But thou must prate of early feats, 

And deeds in cudgel-war done; 

For this the braggadocio meets 
His thrall in Adam Got don. 

44 Down with thy gold, ’tis ready told. 

By tenants’ hands ’twas counted ; 

No speed can help thee to escape. 

For I’m much better mounted.” 


the same time he feasted them on St. Thomas’s Day, and the Prior with his friends lay 
at his bouse, giving him, for all these good things, his fealty and homage. 

* Paulinus Peyvre, the subject of ttvs and the following stanzas, was originally a 
child of Fortune ; from beggary, he rose to riches, and b. It a splendid mansion at 

Todington, of which now not oue vestige remains. He married-, sister of Sir John 

BiduD, of Lavendon, Bucks, which led to the making of him. 

9 Sir John Conquest, of Houghtnn-Conquest; he accompanied Edward I. into Scot¬ 
land, and held a command in his army. 

to Nigel de Salford, of Salford, Knight of the shire for Beds. 

11 John Lathbury, of Lathbury, ancestor (it seems) to the Abbot of Lavendon, 
elected in 1312. 

11 John Manse), Clerk, Chancellor to Henry III. in whose cause he lived in affluence 
and died in exile.-—The Chartulary of Snehhnll Abbey records several benefactions to 
the Monks of Woburn by his family; probably part of the wealth so.profusely be¬ 
stowed by Henry HI. 
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To this the Priest rejoined straight, 

' Since hick'ring is begun, 

I raise my crab, beware thy pate, 

And so have at thee. Dun.” 

With courage stout to sticks they went, 

Not sparing of their ire. 

While every blow the Outlaw geDt 
Was answer’d by the Friar. 

Till Adam, seeing he should gain 
By this nor coin nor glory. 

And that th’ occurrence of the night 
Would sound but ill in story, 

Collecting all his vigour, aim’d 
Its essence at the Priest, 

Who stagger’d, fell, or dead or maim’d, 
And tumbled from bis beast. 

But just as Cordon turn’d his horse, 

To quit the scene of fray, 

He found him stopp’d by countless force. 
That gave no choice hut stay. 

" Where is the wretch,” said one—he knew 
That voice was Conquest's own ; 

“ By Wardon’s *3 Cross, for every lo><? 

Thou dearly shall atone ; 

Go, take him to the nearest tree!” 

But other was decreed ; 

For not a bough could any sec, 

To serve them .at their need. 

Now many measur’d miles around 
Was nothing seen but chalk 14 ; 

What pity that rebellious ground 
Fair Justice’s dues should baulk ! 

But so it was—towaids Iluckliffe’s town 
They rode in proud an ay. 

There in some ceil to bind him down. 

Until the peep of day. 

He knew himself “ as good as dead,” 

And seeing that his fate 
Depended on a single thread. 

He cast within his pate 
How some release from durance vile 
Dame Fortune’s aid might plan ; 

For, from the veriest wretch her smile 
Can make a happy man. 

Luck was hisown—’ncath Night’s dai k shade 
The horsemen trotted straight on, 

He spurr’d Ins courser ’midst the crowd, 
And dash’d along to Leighton. 

.They found him gone, as well they might, 
Aud heard his horse’s clatter; 

But constant chace at dead of uiglit 
Is no such easy matter. 


** Farewell,” he cried,—” to seek for rest, 
My very wits must muse hard ; 

The fairest falcon quits her nest. 

For refuge with a Buzzaid^." 

To Leighton’s town he came at last. 

And fearing every din 
(Though foes and rope by speed were past). 
Alighted at an inn. 

He jeer’d mine host, and quaff'd Ids ole, 
Of timely cheer no scorner ; 

And chuckling o’er the even ’’s tale, 

Sat in the chimney-corner. 

The howl was fill’d—the gloss went round, 
And jests and gibes went with it ; 

The hostess drew her embers forth. 

And o’er them plac’d a tuvet; 

On which she set a lu'-cious hoard 
Of what she could prepare, 

And Adam own’d Dr. Tmgre's board 
Display’d no better hire. 

For hunger, the Sicilian 11 ’ knew, 

Is sauce to homely m"ut ; 

Aud when vr\e sale and hungry too, 

K’cn vincg.i* is sweet. 

While tint's ihry T.tjve’s g.-nllc ray 

The oiitlivi’s bosom chcei’d ; 

He thought on her, who, far away, 

For Adam’s safely fear’d; 

Marv of Farnhnm' 7 ! ’iwas thy charms 
Could imtieate Ids grief. 

Could soothe him ’midst the din of arms. 
Ami give his woes relief. 

As, bending o’er I hr- tismg fume. 

He chaf’d him at the fire, 

Who sought that hospitable room 
But Conquest and the Fiiar ? 

For they were hungry, cold, and vex’d. 
With inward periurbation. 

As oilier folks might be, perplex’d, 

In such a situation. 

lie rais’d his headland lourul he look’d. 
But lower’d it no more— ^ 

No time to see his victuals cook’d. 

No way to reach the door ! 

But Foitune was his friend again— 

As others touch’d with sin no. 

He dash’d thio’ each u sounding pane. 
And cteai’d the kitcheu window. 

** A fault!” the oriliu erics, “ no glass 
Was known m Henry’s reign.’’ 

Yet, brought to such a ticklish pass, 
You’ll own he ’scap’d a pant. 


13 Wardou Abbey, near Bedford. 

Travellers are well acquainted with this chalk ; it U the pride, and a barren one, 
of the district of Chiltein. * 

15 The origin of the cognomen of Leighton ia obscure ; it Is usually supposed to 
emanate from the word Beau-desert; but, strictly speaking, it shon'd have been fljal- 
tlescrt j in which case, Cacophony would have brought it to Mazzaid, It is moie pro¬ 
bable, as M r. I.ysons shows, that the name came from its lords, the family of Bossaid . 
The discoverer of this fact can only be sufficiently rewarded by the application of a 
line in the Poem of Iludibras:— 

“ He’ll prove a Buzzard is no fowl.” 

Dionysius the first, who observed that hunger could recommend even the ” black 
broth” of the Spartans. 

17 Who Mary of Farnham was, is still open to conjecture. 
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Thro’ streets & fields, o’er ditch A moat, 
He pass’d with matchless speed, 

To Ouse's banks where In ! a boat 
Was ready at his need. 

’Twixt hope and fear, Ins hands unbound 
The rope by which ’twas moor’d on ; 
Then push’d his yessel from the ground. 
And off went Adam Gordon. 

41 Paiewell, my bonnic knight,” he cried; 

“ Go make a stir and long quest. 

But Fortune will not leave his side 
Who thus hath baffled Conquest .” 

Now should the reader wish to know 
What afterwards befcl him, 

The recoids of Chimin. Dunst. 18 will show 
Alucli inoic than I can tell him. 

Suffice it—by Prince Edward’s hand 

A prisoner lie was made, < 

Who gave his life, and sought the band 
Of friendship’s generous aid. 

The Prince he follow’d to the wars, 

[n which lu* long did slime ; 

And show’d in after years tl|e seais 
He got in Palestine; 

To fortune and to fame he lose, 

A Knight with belied sword on ; 

While maids and children cried, “ there goes 
The bold Sir Adam Gordon.” 

Cheer’d by the love of her whose smile 
Had every toil repaid, 

He sat him down, af.ir from town, 

Beneath his laurels* shade. 

May every fulure Mountaineer, 

Restrain'd bv sword or beauty. 

Like him fotsake such couiscs here. 

Like him return to duty. j. M. 


LINKS 

Addressed to an only Son, at the age of 15, 
oh his depaitute to India, m Apnl 1802, 
at the Tomb oj his paternal Ancestors, in 
the Paiish Chuick of Si, Clement, Sand¬ 
wich, vi Kent. 

RE you embark upon the stormy sea, 
And leave this land for many a distant 
year. 

Oh 1 let me once more hold you to my heart, 
Draw the deep sigh, and shed the tender 
tear! 

The lov’d remains of those who gave me 
life 

Beneath this holy altar sleep in dust, y 
Who taught me to adore His sacred name, 
In whom alone successive ages trust; 

Who, if you faithful serve, will bless your 
days 

Through all the changes of this varied 
state, 

’Tis His to cloud your fortune’s fairest 
scenes, 

His to dispel the gloom of adverse fate; 
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His to compose the agitated breast, 

When Nature’s tender ties are rent apart. 

His to support in this distressful hour, 

To soothe the sorrows of the wounded 
heart. 

Go then, my buy, pursue your destin’d way, 
Ihs potent word shall bid “ the storm to 
cease,” 

Over the raging billows He presides, 

Ever confide in Him, and be at peace. 

Sequel to the foregoing JAnes, on visiting a 
Cenotaph lecently elected to the Son’s 
Memory, on the same spot. 

Tiiouuii bereft of thy endearments. 

Shall I momn the blest decree. 

Which for Earth’s eventful changes, 

Gave celestial scenes to thee. 

That the form still held so dear, 

Buried in its youthful bloom, 

Shall be rais’ifto bliss and glory. 

And immortal life assume. 

Tiuth divine proclaims the Gospel 
Of the great Messiah sent; 

Alan rejoicing hails the impoit 
Of this sacred day’s event. 

Sandwich, Easlei Day, 1821. W. B. 


TO A LADY, 

IVith a Japan Rose in liloom , on the 8()fA 
Anniversary of her Birth. 

G°- little Plant, ami happy m thy doom 
To dwell with Mallet in perennial 
bloom. 

There all thy variegated tints display, 

To gratulate the Matron’s natal day; 

And, shelter’d from the Eastern blast, to 
share 

The taste which ornaments a neat parterre. 
There all thy aromatic sweets disclose, 
‘•clipse the violet, and excel the rose. 
Highbury , Mutch 3. J. N. 


JAnes wtitlen in llel'ucment. 

H ERE lei me sit at even-tide. 

And watch the Sun’s decline 
A down the. space ethereal wide, 

Till yonder tower her splendours hide. 
Yon Western hills enshrine. 

My humble Muse the only guest 
That on me [et attend ; 

Let no intruder dare molest. 

Or destroy the halcyon’s nest. 

Nor pseudo-friendship lend ! 

Let Virtue be my votary ; 

Content—let ever reign; 

Safe from keen Envy’s greedy eye; 

Nor let me e’er for greatness sigh, 

Nor of my lot complain I 
Let pure Religion be my guide, 

Till Time shall find an end. 

For ev’ry ill it will provide, 

And to eternity abide 

Maiiknid’s best hope and friend. T. N. 


*® •' Chronicon de Dunstaple,” being the records of Prior Moryns, edited by Hearne. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 

PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Housr. of Commons, A pi U 30, 

Tin; House nsunud iti sitting this day 
piirsuaiit.lo adjoinnmi lit The M.nquis of 
Londonden y look llu* oaths anil lit** »e.U. 

On Ui*s question for the House going 
into a Committee of Supply for the lui ther 
consideration of the Army Estimates, Mr. 
Ctcevcy opposed the Speaker leaving the 
Chan ; and, alluding to the report that 
Government were about to reduce the sa¬ 
laries of subordinate Clerks in Office, pro¬ 
posed a Resolution, pledging llu* House to 
reeonsdrr the salaries ol the pniieip.il 
Clerks. This Re-nlution uj-f lioiveiei, ne¬ 
gatived on a division by 53 to l 2 2 , and the 
House went into a Committee. 

May 1. On the motion of Mr. Van- 
sil/ail, the House proceeded to take into 
cou.s deration the li’esolot'on relating to 
the Officers* Half-pay. Colonel David 
objected to the Resolution, and pioctedid 
to condemn the pir stilt system ol ball- 
pay altogether The number ol Officers 
receiving half-pay at pn sent was 8761, 
and tin expellee to'lie country was 7(>0,0('()/. 
Now be complaint J, that as occasion of¬ 
fered, the aimy was not lillid up by Offi¬ 
cers from the half-pay, and the half- 
pay list thus lighten'd to the country. 
I.ortl Pa/meiston said, the Commander in 
Ohi**I tilled ii[r vacancies Irovn the half¬ 
pay list as far as was cousistt nt with the 
good of the st rvice. To till up appoint¬ 
ments from the half-pay only woo'd shot 
out p< istills in civil life, the leaving the 
army opi u to winch, was ue< cssary to 
comittt the mteies's of the aiiny with the 
piopeity of the country. Any one who 
hatl viewed the transactions of Europe for 
the last twelve months would ste how no- 
ccss.uy that was. Mr Hume went into a 
calculation to shew that, by lillim*' up va¬ 
cancies from the half-pay, a saving might 
be effected of 353,568/. He concluded 
with moving an amendment, found'd on 
bis calculations. General G.ncoyne ob¬ 
served, that since 18UI, fiorn '250 to 300 
officers per annum hatl volontaiily letired 
on half-pay, and it wus not likely that 
they would again wish to he put on active 
service. After some further conversation, 
the amendment was negatived, and the 
resolution was agreed to. 

May 4. On the motion for the House 
goins into a Committee of Supply, to take 
kito consideration the Navy Estimates, 
Mr. Hutchinson entered into a detailed re¬ 
view of the conduct of Austria and Russia 
towards Spain aud Naples; and moved. 


as ail amendment, that the House should 
go into a Committee, to inquire into the 
pieseut i-tate of the eountiy, as connected 
with events passing on the t itincnt. 

Tin* House aliciwards went into the 
Commits o of Supply ; when a discussion 
ol some length look place on the motion 
for 71,000/. tor the expeuces of the Hoard 
of Admiralty. A deduction of 5.000/., 
moved hy Mr. Bernal, was negatived, on 
a division, by a majority of 115 to 77. 

s m 

House of Lords, May 7. 

The Royal As-etii was given hy Com- 
inis-ien to a number of Bills; amongst 
which weie those authoYisiug the resump¬ 
tion of Cash payments by the Banks of 
England and Ireland. 


In the House of Commons, the same 
day, the lomainnig Navy Estimates weie 
.nrreed to in a Committee ol Supply. 

Mi. Al. si. Tay/m's Bill lor regulating 
Sir jiii engines went tliiougli a Committee, 
altera division on an amendment proposed 
bv Mr. Buxton, that the Committee should 
be postponed for six months; the numbers 
being, (or the Committee 83—For the 
Amendment (29. 

House of Commons, May 8. 

AI*. Hemy Giey liemiel called the atten¬ 
tion of the Hoii-c to a Bi'-acli of Privilege, 
contained in certain obsei\ ,o ions in a Sun¬ 
day Paper, called John Jlull, relative to 
an explanation given by turn on Fnday 
last, of what had been represented in the 
public Pimts lo have been said hy litm m 
the C'iui' 1 * of debate on a former night re¬ 
lative to the End President of the Court 
of Session, in Scotland. The House voted 
the publication a gross and scandalous 
Libel; and the Punter of the Paper was 
ordeied to attend at the Bar of the Home, 
the next dly. 

Mr. Lennaul afterwards' submitted to 
the House, pursuant to his notice given 
sornc nights ago, a motion for leave to 
bring in a Bill to repeal tin* Acts of the 
60th of the late King, ic'aiiveto Seditious 
Meetings, Poliiical labels, &e. Two di¬ 
visions took place on the motions for the 
repeal of the Acts relative to Seditious 
Meetings and S< dtlic.us and Blasphemous 
Publicat'onx. The former was negatived 
on a divi-ion by a majority of 89 to 58, 
and the latter bv a majority of 88 to 66. 

Mr. Srailett obtained leave, and brought 
in a Bill, to amend the Poor Laws; and 
Mr. J. Smith brought in a Bill to explain 
and amend the Bankrupt Laws. 


May 
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May 9. Mr. Weaver, the Printer of the 
Weekly Paper entitled . John Dull, attend* 
ed at the Bar of the House, and «va<s exa¬ 
mined by several Members. After his 
examination was concluded, Mr. Weaver 
was oidered to rptiie from the Bar, but 
not to leave the precincts of the House.— 
On Uie motion of Mr. Bonnet, four other 
individuals, connected with the Paper, 
Mr. Arroivsmith, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Duck¬ 
worth, and Mr. Shackle, were ordered to 
attend forthwith. 

Lord J. Russell brought forward his 
motion on the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform. The pi opos.it ion of the Noble 
Lord was met by the previous question 
proposed by Mr. Bathurst. Upon this 
amendment a division took place; and 
the numbers were, for the oiigiual motion 
124, for the previous question 155. 

May 10. The Case of Breach of Pri¬ 
vilege, as connected with the John Bull, 
came under consideration. Messrs. 
Shackle, Ar>owsinith, and Cooper, wi-ie 
examined at the Bar; and a vancty of 
questions acre put hy different Members 
to ascertain in whom the Pioprietorsliip 
and eontroul of lint Publication le-Ud. 
Mr. Cooper, in Ins examination, avowed 
himself the Editor of die Paper, ami the 
author ot the puragi.ijili which had proved 
SO obnoxious to Mr. Be one t and Ins 
friends. After tins avowal, Mr. Ben net 
moved, that the Attorney-fJeucral he or¬ 
dered to prosecute Messrs. Shackle, Ar- 
rowsmith. Weaver, and Cooper, for a ma¬ 
licious libel, leflectiug on the Mon. lien. 
Grey Beunet, a Member of the Hou-c. 
This motion was objected to by the Maiquis 
of Lomlondeny. Sir t Bnidelt , Air. 

Brougham, Mr. C. Wynn, anil others, as 
unjust, after the House had, hy its inqui¬ 
sitorial poweis, possessed iitelfol agie.it 
portion of ihu defendant’s casi. TIip Mar¬ 
quis of Londondary, for tin* purpose of 
affording time for the House to give co 1, 
deliberate consideration to the* subject, 
proposed that the debate on I lie qmsticn 
should he adjoinned till next day. Tois 
amendment, after some disci ..ion, was 
adopted, and an order tor ihe attend mee 
of I hr* parlies was made out. 

Loul A Hamilton then brought f rw.vrd 
bis motion relative to the rcpresci'taii.fn 
of Counties in Scot land. But the thin at 
tendance in the House induced the Noble 
Lord to compress his speech in’o a very 
small compass. Several Resolutions were 
negatived without a division. On one, 
that had for its object to pledge the House 
to take the subject into consideration next 
Session of Parliament, a division took 
place ; when the Resolution was negatived 
by a majority of 57 to 41. 

May 11. A warm discussion took place 
on the course to bo adopted on the ques¬ 


tion of a b&ach of privilege, committed by 
the Newspaper called John Bull. Mr. 
Bennel withdrew his motion fur prosecu¬ 
tion by the Attorney General. Mr. Bar¬ 
ing moved, that Mr. Cooper, the Editor, 
and Mr. Weaver, the Printer of the Paper 
in question, should be committed to New¬ 
gate. To this motion an amendment was 
proposed by Lord Nugent} natpely, that 
Mr. Cooper, having acknowledged himself 
the author of the paragraph, should be 
called to the bar, and reprimanded by Air. 
Speaker. The Marquis of Londonderry, 
however, suggested, that this was too le¬ 
nient a course, as the party ought, at least, 
to be committed to the custoJy of the 
iSerjcunt at Arms. Subsequently, both 
the Marquis of Londonderry and Lord 
Nugent withdrew their amendments, and 
the House det ided that Air. Cooper sb-old 
he sent to Newgate, hy a majority of 109 
to 23. A discussion then took place on 
the subject of the prevarication of the 
ether witnesses. It. T. Weaver was also 
ordered to be committed to Newgate, on 
a divi'ion of 34 to 27. 

The House then went into a Committee 
on the Ordnance Estimates ; in which Mr. 
Waid moved the sum of 43,070/. for pay¬ 
ing the salaries of the Master Gpneial, 
Clerks, 8tc,; when Mr. P. Mootc moved 
an adjournment, which vri agreed to. 

May 14. The Ordnance Estimates were 
discussed. Mr. llume moved, as au 
amendment, that the salaries should be 
teduoed 23 per cent. The Committee di¬ 
vided on this amendment, which was ne¬ 
gatived by a majority ol 134 to 78, A 
second division subsequently took place, 
on a similar motion, on the salaries at the 
Out Potts ; but this was also negatived, 
on .« division, the numbers being—For the 
amendment 53—Aga nst it I It). The ori- 
goal Resolutions wcie, of course, adopted. 

May 15, Sir Pumas Burdett ro3C, pur¬ 
suant to notice, to call the attention of 
the House, to the transactions at Manches¬ 
ter on the lbiii of August, 1SI9. Alter 
♦ he number .of Pi til ions that hail been 
presented, and the statements they con- 
tamed, he was at a loss to know whether 
the blame was to be imputed to Miui'-ters, 
to the Magist* ites, to the Yeomanry, or 
to* all lugothi r. If the House would do 
its doty, it would go into an inquiry as to 
the conduct of an Admmistiation, which, 
he contended, was stained by tbe blood of 
the People. He called upon Ministers, if 
they wished to stand fair with the country 
and the woild, to grant this inquiry ; to 
let the world know who their spies weie; 
and to tell us at least who was intended by 
A. B. and C. in the Correspondence re¬ 
specting the Manchester business. He 
then moved, that a Committee of the 
whole House should be appointed, to in¬ 
quire 
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iiouv/iftiipTjr s® ©brutes the motion. jK^ IB. The ^Uiitiou i 

A iS^ Wtttrahayi defended the conduct Niwmgton Select vestry Bil 
^praMtncMrtcr Megiltratei, and btsm the House. The parties, 
wJm Kos SarqiMt for h|tip( offered pdued to have Cooled since 
wj|f mptlttn to sleep for oo<$ wfeslf twelve- COSstoo on tins subject j a 
rtonth a fief be bpd kiv*q itotieb of bis readily adopted the advice c 
fir>t motfbn ®o tfilp febjett, After const- Whoapnearod Ip the perspn o 
datable discussWd'the debate Sts ad Tbp Hon. Member sagged 


detabfo discussed'the debate *«■ ad 

)& Th* Adjourned debate on 
...jndiAftgr business jras resumed 
H friitek. sstd, it was hot natuial 
t the Hetttuo# general to defend the 
conduct of MtRitters and the Manchester 
Magistrates, at the expence of the People, 
hot be did not think that the- {Earned 
Gentleman had done enough td jnrove to 
the Huuse that the People were in the 
wrong, Pod that Government and (he Ma¬ 
gistrates were in the right. The debate 
occupied the House till two o’clock in 
the morning, when the Motion was nega¬ 
tived on a division j the numbers being. 
Ayes HI, Noes, 285—Majority 124. 

May IT Previous to Sir James Mack¬ 
intosh bunging forwai d his motion for the 
second reading of h|i tbps JBills < n the 
subject of capital punishment far forgery, 
tec. a number of Petitions were presented 
from all parts of the country by diffeient 
Members on this important subject, all 
strongly urging an amelioration of our 
Cnanoal Code generally, and particularly 
urging ihe abolition, as far as possible, of 
capital punishments—as operating rather 
to familiarise Uw Bind of the offender 
with death, than to deter him from the 
commission of enrne.—On account of the 
thinness of the House, the Bills were read 
a second time tui txUnlio, and the debate 


o« them agreed to be postponed to a future 
stage- —— 

May 18. The question respecting the 
Ntwmgton Select >«try Blit citric before 
the Houye, Thp parties, however, ap¬ 
peared to h*ve looted since the last dis- 
CUSstoo on this subject; and \Wy now 
readily adopted the advice of a modiaier, 
Whoappea rod Ip the perspn of Mr. JSsakes 
Tbf| Hon. Mgmber suggested the pro 
priety of withdrawing the mon >n for dts- 
charging the present Compnttey, and 
adopting in iUflMead a motion r ~~*‘- 
vival of the Committee, Mr i 
agreed to SpCede to this proposii 
II in. Colleague, Mr. Jjentson, Ann Ibis 
friends, would pledge Ihemselver to im¬ 
pend the wordy warfare which has, up to 
’this period, existed m the Committee, and 
go at once tilhe merits of the Bill. Mr. 
Damson assured bis Hon. Colleague that 
himself and his friends bad no oilier object 
but to go at Onte to thd merits of the Bill 
With this understanding the motion for 
reviving the Committee was agieed to 
Upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moving that ihe House should resolve it¬ 
self into a Committee of Supply, an 
amendment was moved by Mr. Chetwynd, 
that it be an instruction to tbe Committee 
to enforce tbe most rigid economy con- 
sisteutwith tbe public servu e. fhe amend¬ 
ment was opposed by tile Chancellot of 
the Exchequer as unnecessary, and was 
Regained, upon a division, by a majority 
of 65 to 40 

The House afterwatda went into a Com¬ 
mittee of Supply, and some other items of 
the Ordnance Estimates were discussed, 
two divuions took place on motions for 
rcductiou. one proposed by Mr. Hume, 
the other by Mr. # Qtpps, both of «Inch 
were negatned by considerable majorities 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANC E 

TbeQuee >’s Courier was lately stopped 
at Lyons, on bis w*y to Rome, and bad 
all bis d< ^patches settled by the French 
Police, his person was searched, and bis 
letters taken from him; a seal was put 
upon bis bag, wbufo was sent to Paris, 
The Courier was desirous of carrying tbe 
dispatches to Paris, but was prevented , 
be returned to England, and arnved*t 
Braodenburgh House, on Saturdaymght. 
Lnfd Hood wrote immediately to Lord 
Caetjeasagb, who replied* tbaton instant 
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British Ambassador Ttdftute. B4r Ma¬ 
jesty bas sent a person te Pans gub tbe 
Courier, with soMWUtious that every 
fcstfor should be opened, 

< ITAl^vBftfcAJNIA, Ac. 

In Naples aml #i s dMt o*it all coubnues 
perfectly tranquil, but several of tbe 
User Mao May, 1921. 


promoters of tbe late revolts have been 
arrested in both countries. Tbe leaders 
of the Carbonari appear to have taken 
up their residence for the present in 
Switzerland 

Accounts relating to Naples state that 
the Austrian Army of occupation is to 
be reduced to 13,000 men, a bo will be 
distn bated among tbe fortresses. Two 
flying columns of Austrians had been 
scouring the country of tbe bands, of 
bngaoda who infested it. One De Ne- 
ghh who ban been appointed Captain 


giUvys at San Bartholomew, m tbe CaqjLi 
tinate, and there hoisted the staudarAof 
tb« Carbonari, but at tbe Apjwogttlref 
tbe Austrian* this band dwpeflnSr Two. 
of them were made prison ee% And BS- 
diately delivered over to tbe Military 
Commission, 


Measure* 
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Measures of severity continue to be 
pursued in Piedmont. General Gifflenga, 
who accompanied Prince Carignano to 
Novara, and had at first only received 
orders to retire to his estates, has been 
arrested. There was found in the car¬ 
riage of St. Marsan and Levi (who were 
taken, after the affair at Novara, with 
10,000 francs and some papers) a corre¬ 
spondence between Gifflenga and St. 
Marsan, the son, which compromises 
the former deeply. Some of the parties 
arrested, and, among v others, Colonel 
Palma, arc said to have gone mad. 

The latest French papers state, that 
the Sardinian Minister presented to 
Louis XVIII. a letter from Charles Fe¬ 
lix, King of Sardinia, announcing his 
accession to the throne. The Prince of 
Cisterna, and other members of the 
Piedmontese Junta, have been com¬ 
pelled to quit the territory of Geneva. 
Col. Palma, who figured so conspicu¬ 
ously at Alexandria, has-been arrested 
at Monaco. A ship, having on board 
Count de St. Marson (the son) and Santa 
Rosa, bound to Spain, put into Antibes. 
They were not permitted to leave the 
town, and a courier was dispatched to 
Paris, for authority to send them away. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

The report of the flight of Ferdinand 
VII. from Madrid, in consequence of 
outrages offered to himself and the rest 
of the Royal Family by the populace, is 
contradicted. It is asserted, however, 
on the authority of a traveller arrived at 
Bayonne, that after the assassination of 
Vinuessa, the mob proceeded to the 
King's palace, and sent forth the most 
horrible vociferations against his Ma¬ 
jesty, and his brother Don Carlos ; but 
the Authorities, with the aid of the 
troops and the militia, succeeded in re¬ 
establishing order. The Cortes, it is 
said, repaired in a body to the palace, 
fur the protection of the Royal Family. 
The Etnpecinado has dispersed Merino's 
band, and made the greatest pait of 
them prisoners. Merino himself es¬ 
caped, with 19 horse. All the Monks 
and Canons of Burgos have been arrest¬ 
ed; and Military Commissions have 
been formed at Salvatierra and at Vit- 
toria to try the Chiefs of the insurrec¬ 
tion at Alava. 

In private letters from Lisbon, it is 
stated that the determination of the 
King to return to Europeans commu¬ 
nicated to the Portuguese nation in an 
official note from Sylvestra Pinhera, the 
new Minister for Foreign Affairs at Rio 
Janeiro, addressed to the Governors of 
the kingdom of Portugal, in which he 
states, that his Majesty has for some 
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months contemplated such a plan, which 
would have been carried into execution 
sooner, but for the confinement of his 
august consort. It is affirmed that the 
Liffey, British frigate, which sailed from 
the Tagus last month, proceeded to the 
Brazils, for the purpose of affording pro¬ 
tection to the Royal Family on their 
voyage to Portugal. 

Much activity prevailed at Lisbon on 
the 3d, 4th, and 5th of this mouth, to 
expedite the departure of arms and 
troops for Bahia, for the purpose of as¬ 
sisting the revolutionists. The accounts 
vary as to the number of troops who 
were to sail. Some of them mention 
that they would amount to 5000 men ; 
others, that the force would he much 
more considerable. 

* GERMANY. 

The Saxon Government has establish¬ 
ed a very rigorous censorship of all 
works printed in that kingdom. Let¬ 
ters from Prussia again hold forth an 
expectation, that the long-promised Re¬ 
presentative Constitution will speedily 
be introduced. It will, it is said, be first 
submitted to a Commission composed of 
persons among all classes of society. A 
strong opposition is expected from the 
Nobility in what relates to the abolition 
of feudal rights. The reports of the in¬ 
tended resignation of Prince Hardenberg 
are declared to be unfounded. 

TURKEY. 

A letter of the 31st of March from 
Constantinople says, “ The Government, 
by the command of the Grand Seignior, 
ai inflicting the most rigorous and sum¬ 
mary punishment upon all the Greeks 
who have any connection with the in¬ 
surgents in Wallachia and Moldavia. 
The individuals im whom this vengeance 
has already been exercised are three 
Bishops, one of whom, the Bishop of 
Ephesus, expired on the rack, obsti¬ 
nately refusing to make any confession. 
From the expiling agonies of the other 
two, some very important secret9 have 
been elicited, which will throw consider¬ 
able light upon the proceedings of the 
traitors. Two individuals of slight im¬ 
portance, acknowledged spies, have this 
morning been st>angled." 

Advices from Constantinople to the 
11th of April, state that great alarm 
existed among a part of the population 
iri consequence of the circulation of a 
Manifesto by Ypsilanti, asserting that 
the forces of a neighbouring power, to 
the amount of 80,000 men, had been 
placed at his disposal. As popular cre¬ 
dulity was wrought upon by this state¬ 
ment, the Baron De Strogouoff thought 

proper 
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proper publicly to disavow it, as far as 
regarded l»is Sovereign, the Emperor of 
Russia. Still the old jealousy of Russian 
hostility and intrigue operated power¬ 
fully on the minds of many of the 
Turks. Warlike preparations against 
the Greeks were carried on, however, 
with great activity. The Janizaries were 
armed and assembled; and the fleet 
which was busily preparing for sea, 
would be ready to sail, it was expected, 
in a few days. Great strictness was ex¬ 
ercised towards all who were suspected 
of any intercourse with the Greeks : se¬ 
veral arrests had been made, and two 
more Greek Bishops beheaded. The 
undisciplined Turkish recruits had com¬ 
mitted so many depredations on private 
property, that the English Minister had 
found it necessary to expostulate perso¬ 
nally with the Porte : his remonstrances 
were listened to; proper arrangements 
were made by the police: and the Eng¬ 
lish merchants felt satisfied that the for¬ 
mer irregularities would not again take 
place. 

ASIA. 

By dispatches from Bombay we have 
the satisfaction to learn a brilliant and 
successful achievement by Lieut.-col. the 
Hop. Lincoln Stanhope. It is announced 
in the Bombay Gazette in the following 
general order:—“The Hon. the Go¬ 
vt pour iu Council has had the gratifica¬ 
tion of receiving a report from Lieut.- 
col the Hon. Lincoln Stanhope to the 
address of the Adjutant General, of the 
first operation of the forces under his 
command, in the province of Okamau- 
<|e|, in the reduction of the fortress of 
Dwarka. The Governor in Council has 
much satisfaction in noticing the judi¬ 
cious and prompt decision of the Lieut. - 
Colonel commanding, and his consi¬ 
derate humanity in the hour of victory, 
as well as the skill, discipline, and gal¬ 
lantry, evinced by the officers and troops 
of every rank and description.” He 
also expresses his regret at the seveiu 
wounds of Capt. Soillieux and Lieut. 
Marriott. The fortress was ’carried by 
escalade. The garrison, consisting of 
about 550 men, endeavoured to effect a 
retreat in the adjoining jungles, but 
were met by the different piquets posted^ 
by Col. Stanhope, and, hemmed in as 
they were, a dreadful scene of carnage 
ensued. One party of them were driven 
into a back water, deep and muddy, 
through which they passed, and they 
made a stand on the bank, and here 
Capt. Soillieux received two wounds, 
one of which deprived him of his right 
hand. From this the enemy again threw 
themselves into the water. After great 
numbers had been killed, Lieut.-col. 


Stanhope caused bis troops to cease fir¬ 
ing, and, after long persuasion, the few 
that remained were induced to surren¬ 
der. Endeavours were made to save the 
other party in the same way, but they 
continued to fire, and it was not until 
two six-pounders had been brought 
against them with grape, that they could 
be induced to give in. Ainu- f every 
one of the few remaining were badly 
wounded, and the whole found alive 
amounted only t» 50 or 60. The wo¬ 
men, children, and j eaceable inhabitants, 
bad gone off into the jungles, and the 
Brahmins had retired, with Colonel 
Stanhope's approbation, to a pagoda 
outside the town ; so that retribution 
had fallen alone on that class which 
never gave, and consequently never ex¬ 
pected to receive quarter. The Lieut.- 
col. bears the most honourable testi¬ 
mony to the conduct of all the officers 
and men undqr him. The return is, 
killed, 4—wounded, 29; including three 
officers, Captain Soillieux, Lieut. Mar¬ 
riott, and Lieut. Cassari. 

A Letter from Capt. Thompson, the 
political agent at Kishma, dated Mus¬ 
cat, Nov. 18, 1820, confirms the intelli¬ 
gence which had previously been re¬ 
ceived of the failure of the expedition 
against the Arabs of Alashkarali, in 
the Gulf of Persia. The object of the 
expedition was to co-operate with the 
Iniaum of Muscat against those Arabs, 
who were of the tribe of Beni Ben Ah. 
The dispatch is of considerable length, 
and not uninteresting. The ill success 
of the expedition seems to have been 
occasioned by the cowardice of the na¬ 
tive troop 5 (6epoys),#who, when in front 
of the enemy, turned round and fled 
from the set-in- of action. The liuautu, 
who behaved most gallantly, was wound¬ 
ed by a musket-ball, which passed thro’ 
his wrist. He had endeavoured to res¬ 
cue ail European, who was cut down, 
and one of the enemy fired at him so 
close that the powder entered the wound. 
Two of the officers, also, whose names 
are not mentioned, appear to have acted 
with a gross disregard of military disci¬ 
pline. Instead of obeying the orders 
given to them hy Capt. Thompson, to 
(le'eiid a particular position, they march¬ 
ed away, carrying with them every per¬ 
son belonging to the artillery. The loss 
of the detachment engaged was neces¬ 
sarily most severe, “ as must always be 
the case,” says Capt. Thompson, “ when 
troops wait to be attacked with the 
6word, and then give way.” Lieut. Ros¬ 
well, 1st batt. 2d regiment, and Capt. 
Thompson himself, were the only ones 
known to have survived, at the time of 
writing the dispatch. 


AMERICA 
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AMERICA and WEST INDIES. 
New York Paper* have arrived to the 
15th ult. The loan for the year, for the 
service of the United States, has been 
negotiated. Its amount is four millions 
of dollars, and the whole has been con* 
traded for by the Bank of the United 
States, on terms considered so favour¬ 
able to that establishment, that the 
shares in its stock immediately expe¬ 
rienced a considerable improvement in 
value. Bank Stock, by the latest ac¬ 
counts, was at 115- 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from Port-au-Prince, dated 10th March r 
“ You will, no doubt, have been in¬ 
formed of the disturbances that have 
broken out at Gonaives. The insurrec¬ 
tion was to have been general through 
the North at the same time. The vigi¬ 
lance of Genera^ Magny (the Governor 
of the Cape), and General Marc, at St. 
Marc's, prevented it frot» taking place, 
by arresting all the chief conspirators. 
General Richard and 2.J others, who have 
arrived at Port-au-Prince, are under 
trial, and will be shot. To form an idea 
of the barbarous atrocities of the most 
bloody monster (Christophe) that ever 
disgraced the human form, you should 
visit the North as I did ; see the mi¬ 
serable victims that escaped from his 
cells, hear their tales of woe, and view 
their emaciated and mutilated bodies. 
I went through liis famous citadel and 
palace of Sans Souei. in the former, on 
the highest bastion, I saw the body of 
the monster; it was slightly covered 
with lime and earth, which 1 caused to 
he partially removed ; he liad been dead 
then six weeks. Hn-cells were improve¬ 
ments On the celebrated black bole ot 
Calcutta. Men of the best constitution^ 
lost the use of their limbs n 11 In 
and it was a miracle if they survived the 
lourtli day. It would take a ream of 


paper, and more time than I can afford, 
to give you a faint idea of what the un¬ 
fortunate people suffered who were un¬ 
der his iron yoke. The waste of human 
lives was incrediblej and I hear, from 
the first authurility, that Perrier alone 
cost fifty thousand lives, and at least 
thirty thousand more annually died of 
hunger and fatigue at the public works, 
besides the many thousands sacrificed in 
cold blood, to gratify the thirst which 
the ruffian had for human blood." 
BRAZILS. 

On the 17th of February the Man¬ 
chester packet arrived at Rio de Janeiro 
with the news of the revolution at Bahia, 
which excited much alarm, and gave 
rise to such vague rumours as commonly 
obtain currency in moments of popular 
agitation. Ulus state of uncertainly 
continued for several days. On the 22d 
the Icarus arrived, with the Comte de 
Palma on hoard ; and on the 24th a 
Royal Decree appeared, dated the 18tb, 
in which his Majesty announced, that, 
influenced by a view of the circum¬ 
stances in which the monarchy was 
placed, and by anxiety for the welfare of 
Ins people, he had resolved to send his 
own son, Don Petro, to Portugal, to de¬ 
termine on and execute the measures 
necessary for the restoration of tranquil¬ 
lity, to hear complaints, to reform 
abuses, and to consolidate the Constitu¬ 
tion. And, considering that the Laws 
and Institutions of Portugal might not 
he equally adapted to the kingdom of 
Brazil, and bis other ultra-marine terri- 
•ories. Ins Majesty ordered the convoca- 
uui at ltio de Janeiro of Attoruies (Pro¬ 
curations), elected by the municipalities 
of the Azores, Madeira, Brazil, Ac. for 
tl.e purpose of deliberating on such al¬ 
terations and improvements as might be 
necessary in the Constitution agreed to 
by the Cortes at Lisbon. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELI.IC.KNUP. FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Caution to Parishes. —An inlet, ht'ng 
Case to Parishes came on to ho tried at 
the IVuricitkshn c Sessions. It was an 
appeal against the removal of a Pauper, 
upon the ground that an Indenture of Ap¬ 
prenticeship was illegal when v'»n«d by 
the Churchwarden of a Parish in which an 
immemorial cu«tom to elect only one 
Churcliwaiden could not be supported. 
Mr. Stockdale Hardy, from the Ecclesias¬ 
tical Court, produced a number of antient 
documents to pi ove, that at former pci iods 
Iwo Churchwardens had been elected, and 
acted for tl.e Palish ahull now hid ouir 


one Churcliwaiden ; and the Court, upon 
the authority of the King and Barsby, and 
some othi r-, quashed the order (or re¬ 
moval. We insert the Case as a caution 
!■> Parishes in general, to elect fteoCkurch- 
w.mlens in futu>e, unless an immemorial 
custom to elect only one can be establish¬ 
ed. An Act has In en introduced into Par¬ 
liament to cure the defect ; but as it will 
probably only have a retrospective effect, 
the caution as to the election of two 
Churchwardens is necessary, in order to 
prevent future inconvenience. 

A beautiful and perfect Roman pave¬ 
ment has been discovered by Mr. Arti*, 
hull>'.-‘,tfward to Earl Fitzuilliarn, situated 
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in front of the manor-house at Oistor, 
near Peterborough: it has since been re¬ 
moved. 

A tuikey, the property of Mr. Fraser, 
ICing’s Arms, Dumfnes, having picked up 
an acquaintance with a very fine New¬ 
foundland dog chained in the yard, has at 
last established her head-quarters in the 
lower end of his narrow kennel j wh“re, so 
far from bring disturbed by her canine 
friend, she is watched and pmtectcd with 
the most affectionate care. Although fre¬ 
quently removed fiom this situation, the 
turkey always returned to it the first op¬ 
portunity ; and being now placed on the 
eggs she foimerly laid, bids fair to grace 
the kennel with a brood of young tuikeys, 
to which the dog will no doubt act as 
guardian. When any boys or other in¬ 
truders happen to take a peep at this sin¬ 
gular pair, the dog append irritated, and 
immediately prepares fora -tern resistance. 

At the late L)i><set Assize.,, the Clergy¬ 
man of Chard-tm k wa- indicted for an as¬ 
sault on one of the bell ringers of the 
parish. The ringers (on the abandon¬ 
ment of the pmeef dings against the Queen) 
determined to ring, in opposition to the 
will of the Clergyman, who, going to the 
belfry to stay their proceedings, attempt¬ 
ed to stop the first bell-tinger—tins was 
the assault.—The Counsel urged that the 
Minister was authorized not only to pre¬ 
vent the ringing of the bells, but to re¬ 
move the wrong doers, and to stop any of 
them for the purpose of ascertaining their 
persons, pinvided no unnecessary force 
was used. The Chairman adopted the 
law as thus stated, and the Jury acquitted 
the Clergyman. 

Aeamington is improving, and is filling 
with company very fast. Mr. Elliston’s 
New Rooms will he veiy supcib. Missel’s 
Paragon is splindn) and attractive. 'I he re 
are nl-o new Promenades made round the 
Royal Pump-room. 

yt/nii 18. isiNcuiAa Phenomenon. —A 
phenomenon oeeiincd at Jtit/inji Main l.toii, 
near Kipon.on the estate belonging to Mr. 
Charuock. About two o'clock in the after¬ 
noon of that day, the attention of a per¬ 
son in the service of that gentleman was 
suddenly attracted by a kind of rumbling 
noise, which apparently pioceeded irotn 
the -stack-yard, di-tant not more than 
thirty yards from Mr. Charnock’s lions., 
He at first supposed the noise to precied 
from some children playing and throwing 
stones against the doors and walls ; but 
on going into Hie yard, he was surprised 
to fiad no one there. On looking, how¬ 
ever, up the avenue, formed by a row of 
stacks, and leading to the house, he ob¬ 
served a small portion of the ground in 
motion, which, after remaining in a state 
of considerable agi'ation for a few mi¬ 
nutes, suddenly pn rented an opening of 
about a foot squair, limn whence is-uul 


a great body of water, which soon return¬ 
ing with the same violence and rapidity 
that marked its first appearance, carried 
down with it a portion of the surrounding 
earth, seveial feet m extent, which was 
instantly buried in the abyss below. The 
water, however, continued to ebb and flow, 
moie or less, at intervals, during the 
whole of that day. Mr. Cliarnock and 
anoilier gentleman plumbed this subter¬ 
raneous pit in the evening the same 
day, when it was found to be 5S feet iu 
depth ; the water has now subsided to re¬ 
main settled wit'rni two yards of the top. 
Two large staiks were immediately re¬ 
moved, which, had it happened in the 
night, would have been swallowed up. 

Preventive Service. —An affiay lately 
'look place between a party of smugglers 
and the Preventive Service, immediately 
in liont of the Ship public house, at Heme 
li uy. A laige party of smugglers, in 
number reported frmn 100 to 150, came 
down from the interior of the country, 
arid forming themselves into three divi¬ 
sions, one i oceeiled to unload a boat on 
the beach, while the others ported them¬ 
selves to the riglii and left, and kept up 
continued vollies faun fire arms, so as to 
proven' the approach of the parties of the 
coast blockade stationed in that vicinity, 
tilt the cargo of the boat, consisting, it is 
conjectured, of contraband articles, parked 
in half - anker-, was conveyed away in 
carls, nliic.b had been brought in readi¬ 
ness for the purpo-e, and guarded by 
those who had accompanied them. At 
this moment., while the boat remained on 
the loach with her crew, consisting of 
live or six men, Mr. Snow, a midshipman 
of the Severn, ami belonging to tile coast 
blockade, rushed forwaid, and alone at¬ 
tempted to soize*ii, when, being resisted, 
he pointed his pistol, which nu-sed fur, 
and he was tired at in eoii-equence by the 
persons in the boat, and fell on the beach 
dangerously woundt-d, one ball having 
passed through his thigh, and another 
tinoogh his shoulder, and lodged under 
the hiade-bone. He was conveyed, after 
lying some time on the beach, to the Ship 
public-house, with but little expectation 
of recovery ; hut subsequently the ball 
iu the shoulder having been found, there 
am hopes of a moie favourable issue. 

Another affair, between about two bun¬ 
dled smugglers, the majority of whom 
weie armed, and a small party of the 
officers and seamen employed on the 
coast blockade service, took place on the 
same morning near thjlhe. The smug- 
glcis, it is conjectured, had lauded some 
parcels of contraband goods from two 
gallic- ; when, on the alaicn being given, 
they were attacked by about a dozen of 
the blockade people : a running light was 
maintained with great intrepidity by the 
seamen, supported every instant by iu- 

ct case,-I 
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creased numbers, but the smugglers got 
their goods clear off, pursued, however, 
nearly three miles by their gallant assail¬ 
ants. We are sorry to learn that Lieut.Tiir- 
uer received several wounds in the affair, 
from buck shot; but it is believed they 
are not dangerous. One seaman was 
dangerously wounded. It is thought that 
many of the smugglers arc severely 
wounded. The same day the Badger cut¬ 
ter sent a galley into Dover harbour, with 
120 tubs of contraband spirits on board ; 
and next day, the Lively cutter sent ano¬ 
ther galley into the same harbour with 
1 2b tubs, having captured them off' that 
coast. These are supposed to be the boats 
which attempted to laud their cargoes near 
Hythc. 

As some labourers were lately digging' 
for gravel in the open fields of Lilhngton , 
co. Cambridge, they discovered the founda¬ 
tion of a wall, within which were deposited 
some human bones.’ Upon investigation it 
was ascertained, that the foundation of the 
wall enclosed a quadrangular area of 34 
yards by 24, running parallel to, and at 
the distance of about ten yards from an 
ancient Roman road, called the Ashwell- 
street, which was the line of communica¬ 
tion between the Roman station at Ash- 
wcll and that at Clie'tcrford. Within this 
area are found a number of Roman urns, 
quite perfect, of vanon* sizes and forms, 

• ontaiuing bones and ashes; also a variety 
of paterae, patellae, smipula, some with 
one handle, some with l«o ; ampulla; and 
laci y maiories of different sizes and shapes. 
The urns aie composed of a red and others 
of a black argillaceous earth : those of the 
red are much the hardest and most dur¬ 
able ; many of the black being in a state 
of great decay, and when disturbed by the 
spade of the labourer, have fallen to 
pieces. There has hitherto been only one 
coin foutid, nod that is a coin of Trajan, 
with the head ot a Trajan on one side, and 
on the reverse Bmannia leaning upon a 
shield, with “ anrr.” underneath ; but as 
labourers are employed in making re¬ 
searches, it is hoped that further disc i- 
veries may still be made. There have 
been already at least 81) bodies found, 
some of whit h apparently have been nuried 
in coffins of wood, as a number of iron 
nails greatly corroded, have been dug out 
of the graves. The spot of ground upon 
which this discovery has been made, is 
called in ancient deeds “ Heaven’s Walls,” 
and lies at the bottom of a bill, on the 
summit of which is a tumulus, called 
“ Limbury,” arid sometimes " Limb.oc- 
hill.” 

An Act has recently passed for allow¬ 
ing persons who have taken the degree 
oi Bachelor i f Arts or of Law, in the 
Universities, to be admitted as Attorneys, 
af'er a clcihshtp of three years. 


OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 

Ikon Coffins. 

Gilbert v. Buzzard and Boyer. May 4. 

In this singular case, reports of which 
will be found in vol. XC. ii. 174. 419, the 
Consistory Court had directed affidavits 
to be tiled, as to the comparative dura¬ 
bility of iron and wood ; and these had 
accordingly been obtained from Professor 
Brande, Messrs. Aikin, I'arkes, &r.; and 
Counsel had been heard at length thereon. 

Sir William Scott, in giving his judg¬ 
ment on the Table of Fees, observed, that 
in this case he was now called upon to de¬ 
termine the amount of fee fairly due to 
the parish for the interment of Iron coffins, 
fu delivering his former opinion, ho had 
come to the conclusion, that if iiicm- Iron 
Coffins were more durable than those co: 
structed of the* usual materials, adequate 
compensation ought to be made to the 
parish for their longer duration, and a 
larger fee paid for their admission. Their 
proportionate duration,however,still seem¬ 
ed a controverted point; and in a case 
like this, whetc there was no experience to 
guide him, and where no experiments 
could have been made, to reach any thing 
like exactness in fixing their comparative 
durability, was an expectation not to be 
indulged. The fact itsr II of their duration, 
was influenced by so many various cir¬ 
cumstances, as to make any general re¬ 
sult, even when founded on experiment, 
in some degree doubtful. The only illus¬ 
tration the case bad received, was derived 
from persons skilled in chemistry, but 
they could only give, their opinions on a 
subject, where no experiments had been 
me Ie, from analogy. And in looking at 
this evidence, lie saw, as was usually the 
case in mattcis of opinion, the most con¬ 
fiding testimony; nor could the Court 
presume to give a decisive judgment, 
when those most conversant with the sub- 
jfet had left it in a state of doubt; the 
judicial aphorism —jientia in aite tua etc- 
dendum, could in this question have no 
application; and the only alternative was 
to look at the opposing evidence, and en¬ 
deavour to ascertain on wlmli side the 
balance rested: looking at it in this point 
of view, he could not but express his con¬ 
viction, that the balance was on the side of 
the greater durabd-ty of iron; and altbo’ 
it rnsgtit be thought that he was in some 
measure influenced by bis own prepos. 
sessions, he was bound to say, that on re¬ 
ferring to the affidavits, lie thought the 
weight of the argument rested with Messrs. 
Braude and Aikin, who fixed the propor¬ 
tionate durability of iron and wood, as 
three to one. A test had hem suggested 
to Inm, by a person of much various and 
accurate information, founded on the re¬ 
sults of the casual discovery of these sub¬ 
stances ; 
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stances: both wood and iron have fre¬ 
quently been found together deposited in 
the soil, where they had been laid either 
accidentally, or in pursuance of the an- 
tient usage of the country, and discovered 
afterwards at very distant peiiuds ot time. 
Three different states of the soil in which 
these substances had been found, might 
be presumed ; one where the ground had 
remained dry throughout the whole pe¬ 
riod ; in such a soil both substances might 
be supposed entitled to a sound longe¬ 
vity; rust would not coirode the one, nor 
rottenness decay the other, where mois¬ 
ture and the external air were excluded. 
In this state Egyptian mummies, ascer¬ 
tained to be of 2000 years standing, had 
been discovered, composed, as it was 
said, of the sycamore of the country ; 
which might hence be aptly termed, as 
Pliny had characterized tAe larch, the 
“ immotlale lignum.” In the very interest¬ 
ing account given by Sii Henry if llford, 
of the disinterment of Chailes I. at Wind¬ 
sor, it U observed, that the wooden cotliu 
was found to he very much decayed, 
though it had been protected from exter¬ 
nal injury by being mclos; d in lead, care¬ 
fully soldered, and internally secured from 
those gaseous vapours proceeding fiorn 
dead bodies, by searcloths and spices. 
Another state in which these substances 
had been found in contact with the soil, 
was where they were entirely or partially 
covered with water, cither salt or fresh; 
frequent instances had occurred of old 
anchors, bolts, and chains, having been 
fished up, after having remained under 
water for an unknown length oi time ; ami 
the keys of Loehleven Castle weie reco¬ 
vered from the sea 25U years after they 
had been thrown in upon the flight of 
Mary from that Castle. It must, how¬ 
ever, he allowed, that the piers of Trajan's 
Bridge ovu the Danube, and the Cowey 
slakes in the Thames, supposed to haw 
supported the budge nvei winch the anny 
of Csusar pass'd, aie striking instant es of 
the durability of wood under certain cir¬ 
cumstance 0 . The third state of the toil is 
that in which the-e substances arc sub¬ 
jected to alternations of moist,nie and dry¬ 
ness ; here both decay, hut at different 
periods: and it is a well-known fact, that 
of the various weapons that aie frequently 
discovered in the auticnl tumuli or bar- 
rows, the metallic heads of spears, a«d 
the blades of swo.ds and daggers, arc 
found in a condition fiom winch they 
might easily he restored to their antient 
or any other metallic use; whilst the 
wood that formed the handle, the. haft, 
and the connecting parts, were entirely 
decomposed an 1 associated with the soil, 
no that no traces could he found of 
them. Numerous instances of this are 
mentioned iu the Eugbsli Archteologia. 


It appears in an affidavit made by 
three persons on behalf of the patentee, 
that on taking up a child’s coffin which 
had been deposited for only a short time 
in the soil, it was discovered to be 
greatly covered with lust; but the Court 
could not infer any thing from this one 
instance; various accidental circum¬ 
stances might have concurred to produce 
this eliecl; the covering of ost, besides, 
would. In: imagined, have tended to pre¬ 
lect the metal from further decomposition. 
It was upon th< se species of evidence, his 
own impression's, impel feet as they were, 
upon the subject, the common apprehen¬ 
sions of men, and the result of various ex¬ 
pel imenls by scientific persons, that he was 
now called upon to act, such being ihe only 
evidence that he had been able, by gieat 
industry of his own, and the valuable as¬ 
sistance of those much more competent 
on the subject, to collect; and should the 
conclusions he had come to, hereafter, ap¬ 
pear to bo eirqppous, it was for the justice 
of the parish to coircct any error ; and if 
they failed in their duty, it was for the 
Comt to enforce it. The mode of fixing 
the increased taxation was now the re¬ 
maining question to be considered; and 
here he apprehended that no general mea¬ 
sure of quantum could he established, as 
it depended upon so many vaiious cir¬ 
cumstances, acting differently in different 
parishes ; the size of the burial ground, 
with reference to the population, the pos¬ 
sibility of enlarging their giouud, the fa¬ 
cility of purchasing new ground, these, 
and many other circumstances, reudered 
the fee to be established for one, no rule 
for other parishes. Amongst the fees that 
had been laid before him, as agreed upon 
by various parishes there were demands 
which he confessed startled Inin. That of 
St. Duustan m the West had been proposed 
to be ~:>L hut then it was to he considered 
that this parish was exticmely populous, 
in the heart of the Metropolis, c!o-e!y sur¬ 
rounded by buildings, with churchyards ex- 
tieincly circumscribed, and at a great dis¬ 
tance from the environs of the city. The 
fee of 21/. for the parish of St. Mary, Isling¬ 
ton, appealed exorbitant, as ground there, 
though highly valuable, was mutli more 
attainable ; he was, however, not prepared 
to say that it might not be justified. An 
objection had been made to the applica¬ 
tion of the fee and the proportion allotted 
to the incumbent; but the present party 
had no right to look into this; if the fee 
were u proper one, that was enough for 
him ; and it would be foreign to the pie- 
sent question, to show that the freehold 
was in the incumbent, although in many 
instances in London, parishes have ac¬ 
quired by time a concurrent right. In 
the Table of Fees before the Court, the 
stun charged is, for a metallic Coffin ; and 

he 
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he thought, without impropriety; for it 
appeart, under the Patent, that the pa¬ 
tentee has secured to himself a right to 
offer bravs, tin, or any other metals or 
composition of metals. This Court can¬ 
not limit human art, nor is it possible to 
say, looking at the discoveries of our own 
days, whether other metals may not be 
brought within attainable compass. It is 
worthy of observation also, that Coffins 
were, from their construction, out of the 
reach of internal examination, and there 
was no means to prevent their being var¬ 
nished, painted, or tinned, without fear of 
discovery; while parishes would still be 
under the necessity of receiving them, on 
the bona Jide of the maker ; for he »a> not 
excluded, under the Patent, from intio- 
ducing more durable metals. It appear* d 
too much to say that the Coffins would be 
always of the exact quality of those spe¬ 
cified in the arti/'les ; parishes, theiefore, 
have a right to guatd themselves against 
other disguises. The pa.ish of St. An¬ 
drew, Holbom, the subject of the present 
dispute, was in the most crowded p.ut of 
the town, with a dense population, both of 
living and dead: both populations weie 
rapidly increasing, and in the fonr ce¬ 
meteries belonging to it, the bodies wer 
closely packed as decency would admit of. 
And he would ask, was a parish thus cir¬ 
cumstanced fit for an experiment like thi-, 
for such it must be deemed by its mo»t 
favourable advocates? When he weigh¬ 
ed the serious ineouvenience to the pa¬ 
rish, against the individual profit of the 
patentee, he could not hesitate on such an 
alternative. The patentee must be con¬ 
tented to await the issue of further expeti- 
tnent and observation, before he could 
reap that abundant fiarvest winch would 
hereafter accrue to him, if it should turn 
out that his premises were well founded ; 
let experience show that the appreher - 
sions of the Court were groundless, and it 
was to be hoped that parishes would be 
then ready to do their duty ; but the 
Court must know much more than it at 
present did, before it could overthu.'v its 
present opinion. The sum proposed to 
be charged in the Table of F>. s for Iron 
Coffins, was 10/. extra; and wliat made it 
of more weight was, that the parish of St. 
Geo/gPj Hanover Square, a parish pecu¬ 
liarly well governed, had adopted ihe 
same. Had it fallen to the Court to fix 
the quantum, it would probably have fixed 
a lower fee, and in other parishes he ob¬ 
served that to be the case; St.''avionr, 
Southwark, had proposed 51 .; ami St. 
George in the East, 6/. 9s. Oil. ; doubtless 
the matter had been well consideied by 
them, and that there were good grounds 
for the fees proposed ; and it was not for 
the Court to disturb what had beeu done, 
fouuded, as he concluded it to be, on local 


circumstances. The Court could not in 
the face of evidence, where the prepon¬ 
derance was cons’deied to be in favour of 
the durability of iron, come to any other 
decision. The only point upon which he 
hesitated was the condition in the Table 
of Fees, that the depth of the graves in 
which metallic Coffins were to be depo¬ 
sited, should be 15 feet; and he must 
confers that he could see neither the jus¬ 
tice nor prudence of this proposition; if 
the parish demand mid receive a larger 
fee for Iron Coffins, they were entitled to 
the same ground as those of wood, the ad¬ 
ditional fee being a compensation for their 
longer duration ; he still more objected to 
it on the ground of the incieased expense 
to which parties would l*. subjected for a 
grave of that depth; besides, if such a 
measure were adopted, parishes - >->uld 
have no means of observing the decay < f 
these C« flius by occasional observation, so 
as hereafter to come to a practical conclu¬ 
sion on the subject. The learned Judge 
concluded by expressing a wish that tins 
point should be re-eurisnler< d, and when 
they had so done, ami the Table of fees 
were again laid befoie him, amended in 
that respect, he should be prepared to 
confirm it accordingly. 

Thu Parish having since complied with 
the recommendation, by making no r«-- 
striet'oii as to depth, the Table of Fees 
has bpen confirmed in the usual manner. 
Doctors’ Commons . J. S. 

< Sunday, April ‘29. 

At the Parish Church of St. Paul, Co¬ 
vent garden, a converted Jew was ordain¬ 
ed by the Right Rev. the Loid Bishop of 
; t. David’s, in the presence of a very large 
congiegatiou. 

We observe, from an account lately laid 
before the House of Commons, “ shewing 
the sums received and paid monthly by 
the Commissioners for the reduction of 
the Na'ion.il Debt, on account of tiic 
Banks f a .Savings - , in England, fiom the 
fitli of Augast, 1817, to the 5th of April, 
1821,” that the deposits in these banks 
have amounted to no less than 3,726,793/. ; 
while only £ 19,072/. have been paid back. 

Tuvsrln /, May 8. 

Issue or Sovereigns. — This morning 
the Rank ccntncneed exchanging So¬ 
vereigns for Rank notes; but few appli¬ 
cations were made. A little form is ne¬ 
cessary to receive them. The parties have 
to write their names and place of abode 
on the upper note, then present them to 
the Cashier for signature, at the same 
time saying they arc to be exchanged for 
Sovereigns : afterwards they are to be 
taken to the Dividend Warrant Office, in 
the Bank-yard, which place is appropri¬ 
ated expressly for the purpose. The Tel¬ 
lers 
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lers in the Hall of the Bank are the pri¬ 
sons appointed to pay bl. notes and up¬ 
wards. The Bankers, instead of Hit* usual 
supply of small notes, received sovcieigns 
only; and their intiodiiuuon, therefore, 
into general circulation, was almost in¬ 
stantaneous. Np notes of the denomina¬ 
tion of 1/. are now to be procured at the 
different bankers in the City ; and the 
same difficulty exists at the Bank itself, 
the Directors intending, as we are assured, 
not to issue any more of that description 
at present; reserving the power. which 
they possess under the Act, of doing so, 
for any emergency that may aiise, affect¬ 
ing either their own supply of specie, or 
tile dematids of the country cnciilation. 
Inspectors have been sent to the principal 
towns to detect the forged notes iliat mi. I 
probably on tbis uce.iss''ii be pie-enicd. 

The following is the clltei.il italnainl 
of the number of Bank Notes and Bank 
Post Bill- in circulation, made up to Til- 
day, April 6: 


£.i 

and £i.. 


...6,481,233 

5 



■2,865 041 

10 



3,240.670 

15 



133,407 

20 



1,417,353 

25 



176,832 

30 



370,854 

40 



802,290 

50 



1,2 >7,179 

100 



1,172,271 

200 



485,191 

300 



442,596 

500 



429,291 

1000 

• ■ • 


2,561 043 

Bank Pint Hills 


1,627,06 


Average of the whole.”76,475. 

H i dnesduu, May 9 . 

A Court of Common Council was held; 
when the refusal of Mr, Brown, keeper of 
Newgate, to admit the Gland .liny of 
London, tu a v, fitter of light, into the gaol, 
being taki n into consideration, the Court 
resolved to recommend to the Boa id of 
Aldermen to issue their order to tin: 
kcept’i to admit the Ginud Jmy in futuie. 

Thin ,fitiy. May 10. 

The Incorporated Society for the Ma¬ 
nagement of the l.itciary Fund held their 
Aiiinvcr-ary at the Freemason’s Tavern, 
It is an Institution of such h character, 
that while none can have a stronger 
claim upon the snppo*-t of every friend 
to Learning and to Ilunianity, it has this 
peculiarity, that it cannot impress the 
public with a deep seme of its merits by a 
display of the objects to whom it has re¬ 
stored life and hope. The stream of its 
beneficence must be silent, or cease to 
flow. The man of education and talent, 
although of all men the most afflicted by 
the pressure of want, is yet too sensitive 
and too high-spirited to stand foith to the 
world as the dependant on charitable aid. 

Gent. Mag. Aftn/, 1821 . 

n 


In spite of this obstacle, for it is one as 
far as the bringing together a numerous 
body is an object, this Institution is ra¬ 
pidly gaining ground ; and we have much 
plcasuie iri announcing, that the attend¬ 
ance at the Anniversary this day was not 
only icspcctablc in the highest degree, but 
so numerous as to afford a proof that the 
Society had made a large addition to its 
friends. The Karl of Chick’ .cr was in the 
Chair, supported by Lord Pom fret. Lord 
Blessingtoo, Sir J. C. ILppisley, J. Fuller, 
esq. Sir T. Lawrence, &c. Mr. Fitz¬ 

Gerald recited an Anuivcisaiy Address*, 
ft was delivered with spirit and feeling, 
and was warmly applauded. 

The Coronation.— -Within the hist ftw 
days the works in WcMinin&tci Hall have 
"been resumed, positive and distinct orders 
to that i ffei t having bet u fonv,Tided to the 
Boaid of V.'oiks. Various alteiatious arc 
making in the cistemc of pci sons attend, 
ant on ins Majesty. The dre-s of the 
pages i- to bo.aitcred : it n to be blue and 
gold, iiehly ornamented, so as to accord 
with what i- teniiiil the King’s (formerly 
the Pi nice Regent's) tiiidorm. Piociama- 
tiolis i(-spooling the Coumation and tlie 
re-assembling of the Court of Claims, it is 
expected, will he published in a few days. 
It is usual, we understand, to give at least 
six weeks’ notice in the Gazette of a Co- 
ronatinn, for the inhumation of foreign 
Ministers and Courts; and the time can¬ 
not bn positively fixed till the probable 
period for the pi orog.tt ion of l’ailiainent 
may be ascertained. 

THEATRIC AL liKGISTER. 

Act v Pieces , 

Drury I,ane Theatre. 

ylfml 24. Mother and Son, a Drama in 
three Acts ; we believe, by Mr. Moncrief. 
Favourably received; but laid aside for 
the present, after two performances, on 
account of l.oid Byron’s Tragedy', which 
was fir-1 produced on the following night, 
(See p. 870.) 

May 8. Pile. Kind Impostor, called an 
Operatic Drama, founded upon Cibber’s 
Comedy of She J Port'd anil She IPou’tl Knl. 

It has been several times pel forme I ; but 
we cannot say that wo approve of the pre¬ 
sent rags* for turning sterling comedies 
into sing-',ong. Will the next experiment 
be made mi The Provided l In shawl, The 
Jealous IPife, The Clandestine Mari luge, 
or The School for Scandal ' l> 


Covent Garoen Tlll'ATRP. 

Ap„l 23, Undine; or. The Spirit of 
the IPiiter, a Romantic Drama (we In licve, 
of German origin). The plot is mtciest- 
ing, and the scenery exquisite. It lias 
had a great run. 


* This Poem shall be given in our 
next. PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

April 21. lfith Dragoons—Lieut-Col. 
Klphin-tonc, from the 33d Foot, lo be 
Lieut. Colonel, vice Pdly, who exchanges. 

Staff. —Lieut, Col. Torrens, to be De¬ 
puty Quarter - Master - Gcnci al to the 
King's tioops in the East Indies. 

April 23. This Gazette notifies his 
Majesty’s permission to Capt. R. S.iuina- 
rcz, R.N. to accept and wear the Cross of 
a Knight of the Austrian Older of Leopold. 

May 2. Glli Dingoori Guards—Gene¬ 
ral the Hull. Kolx Taylor to be Colonel, 
lure Lord Carhamptou, deceased. 

Staff. —Lieut. Col. John Bell to be De¬ 
puty Quarter-Master-General at the Cape, 
of Good Hope. 

Carleton House, May 4.—The following 
is a copy of an order from his Majesty 
to the Marquis of 1 Winchester, Groom of 
the Stole ; which, in obedience to bis Ma¬ 
jesty’s command'^, has befen communi¬ 
cated by his Lordship to the Lords of his 
Majesty’s Bedchamber :— 

" The honour of Knighthood hat ing, in 
two recent instances*, been surreptitiously 
obtained at the Levee, bis Majesty, for 
the purpose of effectually guarding against 
all such disgraceful practices in future, 
has been pleased to direct, that henceforth 
no person shall be presented to his Ma¬ 
jesty at the Levee by the Lord in Wait¬ 
ing, to receive the honour of Knighthood, 
unless his Majesty’s pleasure lias been 
previously signified, in writing, fo the 
Lord in Waiting, by one of Ins Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State.” 

May 12. Tills Gazette notifies, that on 
the 5th lost. Sir E. Paget took tin* oaih«, 
as Governor and Comliiander in Chief of 
Ceylon. 

33d Foot—Lieut. Col. Moffatt, from the 
1st Ceylon Regiment, to be Lieut. Col. 

41st Ditto—Bievet Major Chambers, to 
Major. 

1st Ceylon Uegt.—Lieut, Col. Sullivan, 
to be Lieut. Colonel. 

MliMBERS RETURNED TO PAR.'IAMENT. 

May 8. LudgcrJiall — The Karl of 
Brecknock, u. Earl of Caihampton, dec. 

May 13. Courtly of Dozen— M. Forde, 
esq. t>. Marquis of Londonderry, now a 
Peer of the United Kingdom. 

Orford —Marquis of Londonderry, vice 
Douglas, Chiltern Hundreds. 

Andover— Thos. Asheton Smith, esq. v. 
his father, Chiltern Hundreds. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. 

Rev. Wm. Evans, M. A. Wsgtnore V. 
Herefordshire. 

* Allusive, we believe, to Sir Colum¬ 
bine Daniel), and Sir Charles Aldts. 


Rev. J. S. Clarke, LL.D. (domestic 
Chaplain to the King), to a Piebeiul of 
the Chapel of St, George, Windsor. 

Rev. Robeit Williams, to the Living of 
Llaudyfrdog, Anglesey. 

Rev. J. Smyth, Keyingham Perpetual 
Curacy, Yorkshire. 

Rev. F.. M. Willan, Oving R. Bucks. 

Rev. 3’. Lawes, Halberton V. Devon. 

Rev. Wm. Proctor Thomas, LL. B. Hol- 
combe'Prebend in Cathedral of Wells. 

ltev, Maik Aitkins, to the ('(lurch of the 
united parishes of Dyke and Moy, in the 
Presbytery of Forres aud county of Moray, 

Rev. Wtn. Proudfoot, Minister of Shotts, 
to the Church and Parish t>f Avendale, 
Presbytery of Hamilton. 

Rev. J. J. Dfewe, Alstouefield V. hi. f- 
fordshire. 

Rev. J. Roberts, Quarnford Perpetual 
Curacy, Staffordshire. 

Rev. John Jones, Llanvyrnach aud Pen¬ 
rith RR, I’embrokeshue. 

Rev. R. Clu ster, M.A. Elstcad R.Sussex. 

Rev. Wtu. Wyvill, B. A. Spenithoriie 
K. York. 

Rev. Wm. Ewin Girdlestone, lvellirig 
with Sallhouse annexed R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Thos. Mills (Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the King), [.title Henny R. Essex. 

Rev. Tho>. Holmes, M.A. Holbrooke R. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. P. A. French, Thorp Falcon R. 
Somersetshire. 

Rev. R. T. Whallcy, M. A. (Prebendary 
of Wells), llchester and Yeoviltun RR. 
Somersetshire. 

Rev. John Turner, Corslon V, Somer- 

tslure. 

Rev. T. Beckwith, East Retfoid V. Not¬ 
tinghamshire. 

Rev. R. H. Birliam (Rector of Snai- 
gate), to be a Miuni Canon of Si. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Rev. J. 11, Broinby (Vicar of Hull), 
Cheswaidine V. Salop. 

Rev. R. M. Manl, Mounlsca V. anil 
Kdlodiernan K. in tlx- diocese of Killaloe, 
Ireland. 

Rev. W. L. Rickard, Rufforth Perpe¬ 
tual Curacy, near York. 

Rev. Lowlher Grisdale, Walntsley Per¬ 
petual Curacy, Lancashire. 

Rev. R. Hobi_ n (Rector of AM Saints, 
dolchester), St. Lawrence Newland R., in 
Essex. 

Rev. Ldw. Addison, B.D. Landbeach U. 
Cambridgeshire. 

Civil Piiomotions. 

Rev. G. Proctor, M.A. of Worcester Col¬ 
lege, to be Head Master of Lewes School, 
Sussex. 

Rev. R. Garvey, to be Head Master of 
Lincoln Grammar School. 

BIRTHS. 



1821 .] 


Births. — Marnages. 4f>7 

B1RT H S. 

April 25. At Vienna, Lady Vane Stewart May 5. At Jlerkvwi'l Hull, Warivick- 
(tlie lady of the Biilish Ambassador) a shire, the wife of John E. Eardley Wilmot, 
son, who is heir to the large estates in the tsq.adau.—13. At Devonshire-street, Lady 
county of Durham. Fietlerica Stanhope. a sun and heir—1*1. 

Lately. At Turn worth, Staffordshire, the At Bourne Grove, Southgate, the wife of 
wife of Thomas II irprr, esq. of I’ontar- Quarles liariis, esq. a daughter, 
dawe, Glamorganshire, a son. 


MARK 

Nov. 1. 1 820. At A root, in the East Indies, 
I.icnt. 11. White, to Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late. Rev. Ilerbcit Jeffreys, of Ilford. 

feb. 26. 1821. At Floienee, Viscount 
Tnllamore, only sou of the Earl of Charle- 
viEr>, to Miss Bcanjolois Campbell, dan. of 
the late Col. Campbell, of Shaw field, arul 
niece to the Duke of Argyll. 

Match 3. At f.und, in tVestmoreland, 
Jamaica, Lyndon Howard Evelyn, esq. 
Collector of Customs at Savanna-lc-Mor, 
to Alice, dau. ot Benj. Samuda, esq. for¬ 
merly of that island. 

April 19. Newman Hatley, esq. of 
Langley Lodge, Herts, to Elizabeth, relict 
of late Mr. J. G. Jones, of Kingslanil-mad. 

21. Geo. Rose, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to 
Anne, dau. ofthc late Capt.Robert Pomicy, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s service. 

Capt. Baghott, of the 80th regiment, to 
Chailotte, daughter of the late Col. Sloper, 
of I’eibury, formerly of Horse Guards Blue. 

23. Right Hon. lleneage, Karl of Ayles- 
ford, to Lady Augusta Sophia Greville, 
sister to the Earl of Warwick. 

24. The Rev. James Hilchmgs, of Sun¬ 
ning Hill, to Hariiet, daughter of V r . 
Cooke, esq. of Bracknall House, Hast 
Hampstead. 

25. The. Rev. 11. B. Leonard, son of Sir 
T. B. Lenuard, bart. of Bell House, Essex, 
to Hebt -Dorothy, daughter of E. Pruleaux, 
r'sq. late of Ilaseworlhy, Cornwall. 

Rev. Charles Rridg'-s, to Harriet, dau. 
of the late .1. Torlesse, esq. of the lion. 
East India Company’s service. 

26. At IJpton-iipon-Severii, Win. Hall 
Buckle, esq. of Chaculoy, Worcestershire, 
to Maria, dau. of the late Rev. Geo. Mai tin. 

C. J. Monkhouse, e»q. of Craven street. 
Solicitor, sou of the Rev. J. Monkhouse, 
i-.-ctor of Market Deeping, Lincolnshire, to 
Amelia-Maria, daughter of the late Rev. 
It. M. Di.lafo-.se, of Richmond, Suricy. 

Joshua Hart, e-q. of Islington, to tlie 
widow of Jos Meyinott, esq. ami dau. of 
the lute J. F. KigauJ, esq. R. A. 

Sir Wm. Dick, bart. to Caroline, relict 
of Lieut.-col. Fraser, late of 76th reg. 

The Rev. Tlios. Millmgchamp Davies, 
A. B. to Mary, only child of the late Al¬ 
derman Bedward, esq. of Chester. 

20. At Dublin, the Hon. G. W. Massey 
(brother to Lord Massey), to Nareissa, se¬ 
cond daughter of the late Jamcs-lltigh- 
Smitli Barry, esq. of Maibnry Hall, Che¬ 
shire, and I'oty (Coik). 


1 A G E S. 

Sir Chas. Gi vy, one of the Judges of lilt 
Supreme Conn at Madias, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Samuel Clark Jervoise, 
bart. ofTaswortli Park, llampshiie. 

Lately. Divid A. Dewar, esq. of Doles, 
Hampshire, to Anne, dau. of Richard Ma- 
genis, esq. of Grosvcnor-place. 

May 1. Lieut.-col. Cooper (Groom of 
the Bedchamber to the Duke of Clarenci ) 
to Miss Baker, dauglsttr of the late Sir 
Geoigo Baker, bart. 

The Kev. Gwen Marden, of Earnloy, to 
Anne, daughter of Mr. Thomas Lucas, of 
Pulhurough, Sussex. 

3. The ltcv. John Gale Dobrcc, A. B. 
of East Barg holt., to Emily Elizabeth, dau. 
of the Rev. Jos. Tweed, A. M., rector of 
Capi I St. Mary, Suffolk. 

5. Capt. John Drummond, Odd.,!ream 
Guards, lo AlisS Georgt.nia Augusta Finch. 

Louis-Hcmy Desauges, esq. of Fms- 
bury-squarc, lo Eliz i belli, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr.Dakin--, Chaplain to the Comman¬ 
der- hi Cliicl, of Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 

7. The Rev. Dr. Geldart, rector of Kirk 
Heighten, to Klizr, dm. of the late, and 
sistei nf tin- pn sent, Wm. CutficlJ, e-'q. 
ol Coyly’, (, nift. Suss-. \. 

lo. At Br.u'e-, c->. W.rwiek, irv the 
Rev. Cornwall Siu.i?!ey. vicar, tic 'mil- 
ley, esq A II. ol Trinilv-t oil-i;e, Oxf- rd, 
to (lie eldest darrgiiti r <■( Captain Hay. 

19. At Kent lloitjc, Kniglilshiid-ic, by 
s-peual licence, Capt. I’lcdiruk 1'ilzcl.i 
lencc, ol Ins Majesty’s I llii reg. to Lulv 
Augusta Boyle.—The bridegroom is tin- 
gallant young Officer who di„,tmguishc<l 
himself iu the st izme and di-per-iou of the 
Cato-strceL Coospiratois, Tiro binle i- 
tin: daughter of tlu Earl and Countess of 
Glasgow. The sei vice was pcirnrnied by 
the Rev. Dr. Moore, son ol the late Aieh- 
iiishop ot Cantcibury, and attended by 
their Royal Highnesses the Duke-of York 
ami Clarence, ins Grace the Duke of Mon¬ 
trose, LohI Melville, &<*. &e. 

At Piatt lowed I, Essex, William Iloygatc, 
esq. M P. and Alderman, to Isabella, 
fourth daughter; and on the same day, 
Thomas Pa/es, esq. M.P. to Oetavia, fifth 
daughter of the late Edward Lougdon 
Mackmurdo, esq. of Clapton, Middlesex. 

24. Robert Downes, esq. son of the late 
Rrv. Andrew Downes, of William, Essex, 
to Charlotte-Dorothy, eldest dau. ol John 
Suaid, esq. late of Wickliam-place, in the 
same county. 


till I- 
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OBITUARY 


EAKL Ol 1 CaI?HAMPTON, 

April *25. At his house in Brut on¬ 
street, at two o’clock in the morning, 
in his 78th year, Henry Lawes Luttrell, 
Earl of Carh.umuoti, Viscount Carhamp- 
ton of Castlehaven, Baron Irnham of 
Luttrelstown, Governor of Dublin, Pa¬ 
tent Customer at Bristul, a General in 
the army, and Colonel of the b'lh regi¬ 
ment of Dragoon Guards ; born August 
7, 1743; married, June 25, 1776, Jane, 
daughter of George Boyd, of Dublin, 
Esq. one of the most beautiful women 
of her day, .as well as the most amiable. 
Her Ladyship survives bun. He was 
brother to the beautiful Miss Luttrell, 
the late Duchess of Cumberland. His 
Lordship succeeded to his titles on the 
death of Ins father, in 1787.—Creations 
of the first Nobleman, the father of the 
deceased; Baron, 1768 ; Viscount, 
1781 j Earl, 1785.—Ilis Lordslup is suc¬ 
ceeded in his titles and estates by his 
onl} brother, the Hun. John Luttrell Ol- 
mius, now Earl of Carhaiupton, &e. who 
assumed the name of Olmius on succeed¬ 
ing to the estates of Lord Waltham. His 
Lordship’s death also makes a vacancy 
in the representation of the borough of 
Ludgershall, for which he was returned 
to the House of Commons. He stood 
third on the list of Generals—those pre¬ 
ceding him being the Marquis of Drog¬ 
heda and Earl Harcourt. Lord Car- 
h.unpton, when Colonel Luttrell, op¬ 
posed the late John Wilkes, Esq. at the 
memorable election' for Middlesex. 
Soule years since he purchased the beau¬ 
tiful and well-known estate, Fains Hill, 
at Cobham, Surrey, whn h hail been 
rendered a delightful promenade by the 
fate Mr. Hamilton, and bis succe-sor, 
Benjamin Bond Hopkins, Esq. The 
park and grounds were continued in tin: 
same stile and neatness by bis Lord-,hip; 
in doing which liis philantl -'opy was, 
among other traits of geneioitty, emi¬ 
nently conspicuous, by constantly em¬ 
ploying a number of old and impotent 
labourers (who must now evidently ..e 
maintained by their respective parishes) 
ill regularly keeping the walks and 
grounds peculiarly clean and neat. His 
charities were extensive, but without 
ostentation, and his loss will be deeply 
r'gretted in the neighbourhood of bis 
residence. 

The family of Luttrell is of Nor¬ 
man origin, and flourished from a very 
e arly period in Lincolnshire and Somer¬ 
setshire. The late Earl sold the estate 
of Luttrellslown, co. Dublin, which was 


granted by King John to Sir GeofTry 
Luttrell his ancestor, to Mr. Luke 
White. The first of the Luttrell family, 
who resided on the Luttrellstown estate, 
was Robert Luttrell, younger son of 
Sir Hugh Luttrell of Duuster Castle, co. 
Somerset, by Jane Beaumont; he died 
15 Hen. VI. seised of the Castle and 
lands of Luttrellstown. 


Marchioness ok Worcester. 

May 11. At the Duke «;f Welling¬ 
ton’s, in Piccadilly, the Marchioness of 
Worcester. — Jler Ladyship was Ge^r- 
giana Frederica Fitzroy, eldest daughter 
of the late Hon. Henry Fitzroy, son of 
Charles, first Lord Southampton, bro¬ 
ther of the Duke of Grafton, by Lady 
Anno Wellesley, sister of the Duke of 
Wellington and Marquis Wellesley; and 
was married to the Marquis of Worcester 
on the 2olh of July 1814. Her Lady¬ 
ship was one of the most intimate and 
favourite friends of the late Frincess 
Charlotte. She was present at the 
King’s Drawing-room, and also at the 
Ball, on the night of the same day, 
given by his Majesty, to celebrate his 
birth-day, at which the Marchioness 
danced. On the foliowing day (Friday) 
she found herself unwell, and in conse¬ 
quence went into a cold hath, which 
had an effect contrary to what was ex- 
- ected. The Marchioness was on a visit 
.o her Noble Relatives the Duke and 
Duchess of Wellington, at whose house 
in Piccadilly slu* was confined. On Fri¬ 
day morning her ease became extremely 
alarmintr, and at ten minutes before live 
o’clock she breathed her last. 

Sin Richard Rodney Bi igii, G. C. B. 

April 30. At Belle Vue, near South¬ 
ampton, Si,» Richard Rodney Bligli, 
G. C. li.. Admiral of the Red Squa¬ 
dron of his Majesty's licet, Ac. Ac. 
—Sir Richard was horn in Cornwall, in 
17-17, of an am lent and noble family of 
tkat county, and was godson of the late 
Lord R.iduey. He entered the naval 
service of his country at a very early 
period of life; hut it uas not until 1777 
that lie attained the rank of Post Cap¬ 
tain ; in which situation, in the enm- 
inand of the Alexander, of 74 guns, in 
November 17.94, he exhibited in a most 
unequal combat with a French squadron, 
consisting of five ships of 74 guns, three 
large frigates, and a brig, such courage 
and abilities, as, to u^e the words of a 

modern 
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modern biographer, “ have never been 
surpassed in the aunals of the British 
Navy.”—Sir Richard was the eighth 
oldest Admiral on the list, having got 
liis flag at the main in April 1804; when 
be resigned the command on the Leith 
Station. He was twice married; but 
has left only one son, besides several 
daughters, all married; viz. Capt. George 
Miller Rligh, R. N. who was severely 
wounded by a musket shot through the 
breast in the memorable battle of»Tra¬ 
falgar, when Lieutenant of the Victory, 
to which ship he was appointed, at the 
desire of Lord Nelson, out of regard to 
his father’s distinguished conduct in the 
service. 


Rev. Dr. Edmund Outram. 

The Rev. Edmund Out rain, D. D. 

Cwhose death has been briefly recorded 
in p. 184) was of a respectable family 
settled at Alfreton, in Derbyshire ; and 
early distinguished himself as a scholar 
in the University of Cambridge, of which 
he became Public Orator. There also 
he formed a congenial matrimonial con¬ 
nexion with a daughter of the learned 
Dr. Poxtlothwaite, by whom he li:ul two 
sons, who promise to emulate the merit 
of their lather. 

The different preferments which were 
rapidly conferred upon him, in-rid not 
be recapitulated. Of these, on account 
of its more general influence, the Rec¬ 
tory of St. Philip’s in Birmingham may, 
perhaps, be regarded as the most im¬ 
portant. 

Dr. Outram commenced his residence 
in that town at a period when a benign 
interposition was peculiarly requisite to 
heal the festering wounds occasioned by 
party spirit and religious animosity. 
For promoting good-will among mau- 
kiml, few were so well qualified as this 
worthy Divine. He was, indeed, the 
Minister of Peace; and bis unwearied 
endeavours to cherish conciliation, and 
a more Christian temper, were one con¬ 
tinued and successful labour of love. 

iu himself was strikingly exemplified 
a stedfast adherence to bis own prin¬ 
ciples, combined with a due respect for 
those of others. 

Iu the midst of this beneficent earn r, 
bis« feeling mind was but too severely 
tried by the loss of bis beloved Beatrix ; 
whoso virtues lie has embalmed in an 
epitaph, which thus alfectingly con¬ 
cludes : 

“ A tender plant, borne from the fost’ring 
gales [droop’d, and died. 

That breathe on Cam’s fair margin, 
But time will be, sweet plant! a gale 
divine [bloom, 

Shall thee revive, and then, in vernal 
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By the pure streams of peace tbou’lt 
ever five. 

And flourish in the Paradise of God.”— 

Longdid the bereaved husband struggle 
against the depression incident to this 
overwhelming affliction ;—the powerful 
advocate of each laudable institution 
the frjend of misery, in whatever form 
it might appear;— till impaired health 
and spirits gradually contt .ctcd the 
sphere of his public utility, but never 
quenched the • low of philanthropy. 

No one more sensibly regretted this 
unavoidable retirement from active life 
than himself:—a mortification which 
he had acutely expressed but a short 
time previous to his awcfully sudden dis¬ 
solution. After having taken part in 
the service of the Church, he felt dissa¬ 
tisfied with a performance which could 
not but be correct and impressive, de¬ 
ploring the diminution of those energies 
which lie on?e possessed ; and praying 
to be releasi ■! from a state of existence, 
which bis diffidence figured as compara¬ 
tively useless. 

But, in truth, his last acts were fully 
consistent with the uniform tenour of 
liis benevolent exertions. From him the 
most abject sons of misfortune were sure 
to receive comfort and consideration. 
Having inadvertently passed one who, 
unobtrusively, would have attracted his 
attention, a gentleman who observed the 
circumstance, well knowing that such 
could not be the Doctor's intention, 
acquainted him that he had neglected to 
notice a humble petitioner deserving of 
regard : when, striking his sympathizing 
breast, he exclaimed,” Lord, be merciful 
to me, a sinner!—Pray, Sir, give this 
note to the poor man.” 

And how was he engaged when, in a 
few hours after, the stroke of death in¬ 
stantaneously called him away from the 
cares and sorrows of this world?—He 
was found pouring the halm of consola¬ 
tion into the wounded spirit of a poor 
pensioner. 

Such having been the daily habits of 
Dr. Outram, it is not surprizing that his 
decease, should be universally lamented, 
or that liis remains should have been 
entombed amidst a vast assemblage of 
dcepl) -affected mourners. 

In the days of health it may be truly 
affirmed, that, as in the Church he ap- 
pealed to the hearts and understandings 
of his auditors with the dignity and per¬ 
suasive eloquence of an apostle ; so, in 
the varied duties of private life, for hu¬ 
manity, for charity, iu the most extend¬ 
ed sense, and for a bosom overflowing 
with the milk of human kindness, we 
shall rarely find his equal. 

Neither the high ecclesiastical offices 

which 
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which be held, nor the unquestionably 
great intellectual attainments which he 
possessed, ever, for a moment, super* 
sedeel an innate humility peculiar to 
bitn6elf: whilst a9 a Magistrate, his 
highest praise will be,—a tenderness 
which almost unnerved the steady arm 
of Justice. 

But further encomium were unneces¬ 
sary. Enough has been stated to evince 
that tile character of Dr. Outram was 
such as to commaud our admiration, 
respect, and esteem:—such as, even 
from the grave, forcibly to exhort us to 
“ go and do likewise." \V. W. 

Thomas Bateman, M. D. 

April £). At Whitby, Yorkshire, in 
his 43d year, Thomas Bateman, M. D. 
late of Bloomsbury square.—The health 
of this lamented Physician had long been 
in a declining state, and there had for 
some time been unhappily'little prospect 
of any favourable result. The failure of 
his bodily powers did not, however, im¬ 
pair the vigour of his mind ; and his 
wonted cheerfulness continued unabated 
to the last, his religious principles sup¬ 
porting him under the expectation and 
approach of death. In private life he 
was most exemplary, and in the exer¬ 
cise of his profession upheld its dignity 
and usefulness by independent feeling, 
integrity of conduct, active benevolence, 
and extensive learning. Dr. Bateman 
was indeed highly gifted for administer¬ 
ing to the sick, being acute and accu¬ 
rate in his observations ol disease, and 
prompt and judicious in the treatment 
of it. His oontribntjons to the medical 
literature of his country have been no 
less various than important; whilst the 
zeal and ability with which, for many 
years, he performed the arduous services 
of the public Dispensary, as well as the 
House of Recovery or Fever Hospital, 
were highly beneficial to those Institu¬ 
tions, and to the community. 


Mrs. Hkstiier Lynch 
May 'i. At Clilton, agi >1 H2, Mrs. 
Piozzi. This Lady long held a high 
station in the literary and fashionable 
circles, of which she was a distinguished 
ornament. An author herself, and the 
admirer of learned men, her friendship 
with Dr. Johnson were alike honourable 
to both. An independent fortun-, a mmd 
richly stored, a lively wit, and pleasing 
manners, rendered her a most desirable 
friend and companion. 'Her fine flow of 
spirits did not forsake her until the last. 
She was the daughter of John Salusbury, 
Esq. of Bodvel, in Caernarvonshire, 
where she was horn in 1739. Early in life 
she was distinguished in the fashionable 


world as the beautiful Miss Salusbury. 
In 1763 she married Henry Thrale, Esq. 
an eminent brewer in Southwark, and 
M. P. for that borough.—This excellent 
man, in the year following his marriage, 
was introduced, by Mr. Murphy, to tbe 
acquaintance of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
The intimacy of that celebrated charac¬ 
ter with this family daily increased, and 
he soon became an almost constant in¬ 
mate of their country residence at Streat- 
hani.. The conduct of Mr. Thrale to 
Dr. Johnson, was indeed truly praise¬ 
worthy. Ilis family contributed, for 
fifteen years, to the prolongation and 
comfort of a most valuable life, and 
when the benevolent Master sunk into 
the grave, the memory of his kindness 
was acknowledged by the loving ol j«*ct 
of his regard, with the confession th.iL 
with him were buried many of his hopes 
and pleasures; that the face upon which 
he had looked for the last time, had 
never been turned upon him but with 
respect and benignity ; that he obtained 
from him many opportunities of amuse¬ 
ment, and turned bis thoughts to him as 
to a refuge from misfortunes. Upon 
the death of Mr. Thrale in 1781, his 
widow finding it (as she asserted) ex¬ 
tremely perplexing and difficult to live 
in the same house with the Doctor, took 
advantage of a lost law-suit to plead ina¬ 
bility of purse for remaining longer in 
London or its vicinity, and retired to 
Bath, where she knew he would not 
follow her. She continued, however, to 
correspond with Dr. Johnson, till near 
the time (July 1784, of her marriage to 
ner second husband, Signior Piozzi, a 
native of Florence, and a music-master 
ol the City of Bath ; when a very warm 
• xpostulalion, on the part of the Doctor, 
against this step, dissolved their friend¬ 
ship. Soon afier her union with Mr. 
Piozzi, she travelled with him to the 
placed his birth, and they visited several 
parts of Europe before their return to 
England. 

During l^r residence in Florence, in 
1735, chance having hiought together, 
at that place, a *ew English of both 
sexes, particularly Mr. Merry, Mr. Par¬ 
sons, and Mr. Greathed, they wrote, 
it. association, “ The Florence Miscel¬ 
lany,’’ a collection of pieces in prose and 
verse, of which a few copies have been 
printed, but it has not been published. 
Some specimens of this flighty produc- 
tion appeared in a newspaper of the 
day, called the “ World," as well as in 
several of the magazines : the preface 
was written by Mrs. Piozzi, to whom, 
wc believe, tbe conduct of the work bad 
bren committed. Several oilier fugitive 
poetical pieces by Mrs. Piozzi, as, the 

'Flute 
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Three Warnings a tale imitated from 
La Fontaine i a Translation of Boileau’s 
Epistle to his Gardener (first printed in 
M rs. Williams's Miscellanies) ; and a 
Prologue to the Royal Suppliants, have 
reached the public eye. Among these, 
the first is to he particularly distinguish¬ 
ed as a very masterly production, and it 
was strongly suspected that Dr. John¬ 
son cither wrote it, or assisted in the 
composition of it; but it has been since 
asserted, that this Tale was written be¬ 
fore her acquaintance with Dr. Jobpson. 

The first regular exploit of Mrs. Pi- 
ozzi in authorship, was made in the 
year 178(1 ; when she produced her 
crown-octavo volume of Anecdotes of 
Dr. Johnson. Two years after this, she 
published a Collection of Letters to and 
from Dr. Johnson, from 176b to 1784, 
in two octavo volumes. Her “ Anec¬ 
dotes," as coming from the pen of a 
writer who had long shared the society 
and friendship ot that illustrious charac¬ 
ter, were perused at the time with great 
avidity. The late ingenious Joseph Ba¬ 
re tti was very severe in his animadver¬ 
sions on this work ; and Dr. Wolcot 
published a poem, in which he satirised 
Mr. Boswell and this literary lady under 
the titles of “ Bozzy and Piozzi." 

Her other separate works are : 

“Observations and Reflections made in 
the Course of a Journey through France, 
Italy, and Germany," 2 vols. 8vo. I78f); 
“ '1 tie Florence Miscellany," 8vo. ; 
“ British Synonymy, or an Attempt at 
regulating the Choice of Words in Fami¬ 
liar Conversation," 2 vols. 8vo. 1704; 
“ Retrospection, or a Review of the most 
striking and important Events, Charac¬ 
ters, Situations, and their Consequences, 
which the last 1800 Years have present¬ 
ed to the View of Mankind," ‘2 vols 4to. 
1801. 


Rev. T. M. Lystkh. 
jtpril 14. Suddenly, in the 69th year 
of his age, in the act of retiring to rest, 
at the-Rectory-house at Oldbury near 
Biidgnortb, co. Salop, the Rev. Thomas 
Moses Lyster, Rector of Neenton, Bil¬ 
lingsley, and Oldbury, in that county, 
to which latter he was presented by the 
crown in 1793. At this favourite spot, 
with the consent of his diocesan, he at a 
very considerable expcnce added, em¬ 
bellished, and improved the old lowly 
habitation of the rectors of Oldbury; 
which he made a most desirable resi¬ 
dence, without laying any part of the 
charge upon the future incumbent. He 
was a younger son of the ancient Shrop¬ 
shire family of Lyster, of Rowtun Castle, 
and of that county, which his father had 
represented in parliament till his death. 


He wa* a scholar of great reading, very 
generally attended the examination of 
the exhibitioners from Bridgnorth Free- 
school, to Clirist-cliurcb; he possessed 
very acute discernment and penetration, 
ami his information upon general sub¬ 
jects was of a superior kind. lie had 
performed the important duties of a Ma¬ 
gistrate for the above eoun*v during the 
last 30 years of the reign of our late 
most revered Sovereign George Ill.; 
upon whose demise, and the accession 
of his present Majesty, this divine re¬ 
ceded from office, and those duties which 
he had previously acquitted himself with 
so much ability, integrity, and impar¬ 
tiality, being then far advaneed in years, 
and the infirmities of age approaching 
last upon him. Always accessible to 
the complaints of the injured and dis¬ 
tressed, he gave up much of his valuable 
time to redress thein grievances, by 
which means the cause of justice 
triumphed in his hands. The inhabitants 
of the surrounding vicinity of the borough 
of Bridgnorth, where he so constantly 
and faithfully attended in his official 
capacity as a Magistrate, at the regular 
Sessions, as well as upon special occa¬ 
sions, will long lament his final farewell 
to all public concerns, and venerate bis 
excellent name so long as memory shall 
hold a seat in this distracted globe. 
His widow, with an only daughter, ami 
an extensive circle of acquaintance, have 
also to mourn the loss of an affectionate 
husband, a tender parent, and a sincere 
and valuable friend. 


Ji.HN fioNNYCASXLK, Esq. 

May 15. On Woolwich Common, John 
Bunnycastle, esq. Professor of Mathema¬ 
tics at the Royal Military Academy, well 
known to, and much respected by all the 
Officers of the Royal Artillery, most of 
whom had been principally under his tui¬ 
tion, and equally esteemed by the chief 
nobility of liie tiiree kingdoms, the sous 
amt grandsons of whom had been entrust- 
t d to Ins care, and deiivcd advantage from 
lus instructions. 

He was born at Whitchurch in the 
county of Buckingham; his parents though 
not in ailluent circumstances, were yet 
enabled to bestow upon their son a re¬ 
spectable education. At an early age, the 
favourable opinion which his friends en¬ 
tertained of his acquirements, induced 
him to seek his fortune in London. In 
that great metropolis his growing taste for 
Mathematics became strongly fixed from 
an association with friends of congenial 
habits and pursuits. Many of those friends 
have since attained considerable eminence 
in various departments of Lilerattire. 

Were we to write his Memoirs in detail, 

we 
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we should give the names «f the eminent 
friends above alluded to, with some inte¬ 
resting anecdotes of then early associa¬ 
tion ; but ibis we shall leave to other 
hands, and pursue out sketch At the 
early age of 19 he mariied a Miss Kolt, a 
lady whose liberal and cultivated tmud 
gave fair promise ol many happy domestic 
hours, the hopi s he cherished were 
speedily blighted by her untimely death. 

boon after this event the Earl of Pom- 
fret engaged bun as a private tutor to his 
sons (the present Earl, and the Hon. Ge¬ 
neral Fertnor) That he was ptrfccily 
qualified for the task, every one who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance v ill tea- 
dily admit, when thty recall lo their int- 
mory the almost universal knowledge which 
he possessed, although he was n< ally s< 11- 
taught, not having in his early youth ie- 
ceived the advantages 1 1 a tlissu. luli.ci- 
tion. And yet from our mtiaiaiy r .u'h 
him, we can assure our lradm that no 
one, even amongst those wto had rtteivtd 
an Univeisity education, could be better 
acquainted with Homer, Virgil, Hoiace, 
the Gienan tragedians, and the Classics 
in geneial, than the worthy subject of this 
memoir. With the Freueh, Italian, and 
Getinan litcratuie he was mtimauly ac¬ 
quainted. It is true, he could not speak 
those languages, but he read and knew the 
best of their authors, in a knowledge of 
the English iiuguage, no one could sur¬ 
pass him ui appieciating the merits of our 
best authors in every class of composition. 
Like Ins friend Fuseli, he was a great ad¬ 
mirer ot Shakspeare, and so strongly was 
his immortal lines fixed upon bis memoiy, 
that on the mention of a single word m 
the works of that incomparable poet, he 
would finish the sertetice and give the 
proper emphasis. 

Mi. Bonny castle remained about two 
years at Easton, in the county of North- 
athpton; the situation he then filled, he 
left in consequence of being appointed one 
of the Mathematical Masteis at Wool¬ 
wich, where for more than forty years he 
devoted a considerable portion of 1 1 > time 
in discharging the duties of ins profession, 
the remainder was employed in wilting 
elementary works on the most useful 
branches of the Mathematics, flow com¬ 
petent he was, his been ill monstr »tcd by 
the numerous editions which have t>^n 
printed of those works. His fust was, 
“ Tbe Scholar’s Guide to Arithmetic,” the 
13th edition of which is now selling. Those 
upon Algebra and Mensuration have long 
ranked gs 'Standard school-book*. Hip 
“ Treaties)-ftpon Astronomy” » tbe most 
popatec-of -all works upon that sublime 
science, chiefly arising from the perspi¬ 
cuous manner in which tbe subject is 
treated, and its lucid style of composition, 
it has become a general libiary book, and 


will long remain as a testimony of the re¬ 
ligious sentiments, benevolence, pud great 
attainments of its anthoi. Yet this very 
book was written by Mr. Bounycasfie, at 
Bath, under circumstances of peculiar de¬ 
pt easion, arising from a nervous com¬ 
plaint, to which he was very subject, in the 
eaily part of his life. 

The success of bis former works induced 
him to publish M The Elements ot Geo¬ 
metry,” 8vo.j “ A Treatise oo Dane and 
•Splitricul I’i igonometry 8vo.; an octavo 
edition of “ The Scholar’s Guide to Arith¬ 
metic,” and a 41 Treatise on Algebia,” in 
2 vols. Svo. The last mentioned woik 
was dedicatrd, by permission, to his pre¬ 
sent Majesty. 1lu.se have also been tri- 
qucntly re-printed. A translation of 
“ L’lIistoiiedesMathematiqu'S,” by Bos- 
s«t, was al-o by him, as well is * muus 
aitules in il!/> tally pa its <it tin “ Cji’ - 
paidia” by Ur. Itctsj aud sminl unsttl- 
laneous pvpcis. 

So far we have consideitd Mr. Bonny- 
castle as a man possessing tahnU of a 
varied, universal dtsi iiption, and as an 
author of elementary works m rations 
branches of Mathematics$ but it nt « re¬ 
mains to add a few words requiting his 
private character, from an intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with him for the Iv-l twenty 
jears of his life. lie v n good liti-h-iml, 
a good father, and a sincere bund In 
company, no man could be more attrac¬ 
tive , he was so rich in anecdote upon all 
subjects, especially of liuratuie, thit his 
presence and convention were productive 
of endless amusement as well as instruc¬ 
tion to his auditor-. His wilow, three 
sons, and a daughter survive him, all of 
whom, by the most unremitting attention 
during his long and tedious illness, piovcd 
how much he was endeared to them by 
his domestic v irtues. 

Mr Iionnycastle was infeired at Charl¬ 
ton, in a vault, expressly limit fur him. 
His font i al obsequies were attended by 
the Mathematical Masters nf the Royal 
Academy, and several Officers of the 
Roy il ArtiMery. General Ford, the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor of the Academy, bestow¬ 
ed a marked tribute of respect to the me¬ 
mory ot the deceased i all the Cadets 
were drawn out, in two double 1 1 lies, be¬ 
fore the door, thus testifying then tegarel 
for the excellent man whose funeral pre- 
•> cs-ion was to paSB before them. 


William Stevenson, Esq. 

May 13* AtJhls Bouse in Surrey-street, 
Norwich, after eight months severe afflic¬ 
tion* in his 7?d year, William Steve 
$Sq. F.S.A. upwards of 3S years Proprietor 
of the Norfolk Cbtotlide,—Jfe was the 
eldest son of the late Rev. Seth Ellis Ste¬ 
venson of East gtetford, in Nottingham- 
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shire, rector of Treswell in that county. 
He served the office of Sheriff of Norwich 
in 1799 .—-Happy in his family and con¬ 
nexions, this truly amiable and good man 
was as thoroughly beloved by them as be 
is deeply lamented. The circle of his 
friends and correspondents was large and 
respectable ; by whom he will be much 
missed and sincerely regretted. Mr. 
Stevenson was an able and industrious 
Antiquary, and at all times desirous of 
promoting the objects of that Society, 
which had done him the honour of elect¬ 
ing him one of its members. 

In ial!2, Mr. Stevenson superintended 
through his own press a new Edition 
of Mr. Bentham’s History and Anti¬ 
quities of Ely Cathedral ; to which he 
added an Account and Portrait of the 
Author,—>a few additions frtyn his “ No- 
titia,”—and other interesting particu¬ 
lars. This Hepublicatioii having been 
favourably received by the public, in¬ 
duced its respectable Editor to enlarge 
his researches, and redouble his exer¬ 
tions ; the fruits of which lie published 
in 1817, in another handsome 4to. vo¬ 
lume, intituled, “ A Supplement to the 
Second Edition of Mr. Kentham’s His¬ 
tory and Antiquities of the Cathedral 
and Conventual Church c.f Ely; coin- 
prizing enlarged Accounts of the Monas¬ 
tery, Lady Chapel, Prior Crawden’s Cha¬ 
pel, the Palaces and other buildings con¬ 
nected with the See, and the C'lnirch ; 
—with Lists i.f the Chancellors, Vicars 
General, Officials, Commissaries, Chief 
Justices of the-Isle of Ely, &c. ;—also 
Notes, arclnteetu.'al, biographical, histo¬ 
rical, and explanatory.” 

In a modest preface to this work, he 
trusts, “ that a patient investigation of 
the materials left by Mr. Beulham, and 
a due care in the arrangement of them, 
would qualify him to render some little 
service to our national topography, espe¬ 
cially to the History of this fine Cathe¬ 
dral.” The embellishments to this ele¬ 
gant volume reflected credit jii the 
artists employed. It embraces two fine 
Plates from drawings by Mr. J. Buckler, 
F.S.A.; seven Plates from drawings by 
h>s son, Mr. J. C. Buckler; and one 
Plate from a drawing by Mr. F. Mac 
kenzie. 

Mr. Stevenson was ever happy to be* 
friend indigent merit} and it was through 
his patronage that Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bentley, ail extraordinary self-educated 
poetess in the City of Norwich, was first 
known to the public. Another selection 
from her genuine poetical compositions, 
printed under his auperiutendaiice, has 
just made its appearance, dedicated by 
permission to Lord Wodehouse, and pa- 
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tronized by a numerous and most re¬ 
spectable list of subscribers. 

Mr. Stevenson was a valuable corre¬ 
spondent of Mr. Nichols, whilst compil¬ 
ing his “ Literary Anecdotes j” iff'the 
9th volume of which work is a very in¬ 
teresting letter from Mr.Stevenson, com¬ 
municating anecdotes of his Iriend the 
late Igjiatius Sancho, w’dch cannot fail 
of being perused with a peculiar degree 
of satisfaction.— lie was aLo a valuable 
correspondent to the Gentleman's Maga¬ 
zine. - 

James Symonds, Esq. 

May *2. At his ancestorial seat at 
Great Ormsby, Norfolk, in the GGth 
year of his age, James Synmnds, esq. 
f/e was the only child of Nathaniel 5y- 
inonds, rsq. of the same place, by Anne, 
his wife, sole daughter and heiress of 
Thoyias Syrnoiuls, of Hrowston Hall, 
Suffolk, a branch of his own family. 
His ancestors for agts had been seated 
at Coieby Saffiflld (by the tea) and Great 
Ormsby, and they have matched with 
the best families in their own and other 
aonutics, as the Theobauldes, Ruggcs, 
Calthorpes of f.'ackthorpes, Saundersons, 
Muudfords, Plumsteds of Plumstcd, Be- 
dingfelds, Coblit-s of Sandringham, Tan- 
fields of Oxfordshire, the Baronet family 
of Cotton of Counington, Hunts, and of 
Cotton Hall, Cheshire, «e>* “ Colliiison’s 
Barts, vol. I. p. 138.” The great Sir 
Robert Cotton, founder of the Cotton 
Library now in the British Mioeuni, was 
the first Baronet of this race. 

He left issue by Hannah, his wife, se¬ 
cond daughter of John Spurgeon, Esq. 
of Great Yarmouth in the same county, 
Hetty, wile of the Jlev. John IJomlray, 
B. F. A.S. of Great Yarmouth, and of 
Merton College, Oxford, by whom she 
has 3 sons and 5 daughters ; James Sy- 
monds, M. A. of Caius College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and now of Great Ormsby, who 
married Janet, sole child of the late 
John Pish, Esq. of Great Yarmouth, by 
whom he has 4 sons and l daughter; 
Anne who died unmarried in l"yy ; and 
Charles Symonds, Esq. now ol Ruiiham 
llall, in the same county, who by lus 
wife. Miss Price, has two sons and two 
daughters. 


Euward Stone, Esq. 

(From a Correspondent) 

March ‘27. At \V isbich, in the Isle of 
Rly, aged G.S, Edward Stone, Esq. Of 
this Gentleman, it is difficult to speak in 
the words of truth and soberness; with¬ 
out uttering what Friendship would wish 
to conceal, and Affection will perhaps be 
grieved to hear. 

The subject of our present memoir 

was 
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was a man unhappily of strong unsub¬ 
dued temper, which, usurping upoqtfea- 
son, too frequently disturbed the sere¬ 
nity of those hours that had oilmiwise 
been enjoyed amid the cordialities of 
friendship. Life, with Mr. Stone’s un¬ 
governable propensities, passed like a 
Winter’s day, stormy, sullen and sad. 
He drove away his friends by th6 impe¬ 
tuosity of his temper, and then wonder¬ 
ed bow they became estranged. Hut 
while his defects went with a trumpet 
before them, and were blazoned far and 
wide ; while it was well known what he 
lost and what lie suffered by a temper 
thus unhappily constituted, it is not, 
perhaps, so equitably ascertained what 
society lost in him. Though not, strict¬ 
ly speaking, a well educated man, he 
had yet that about him, the want of 
which no education can supply. H6 hail 
powers of conception, and command of 
language, and felicity of expression, 
which, in the current of colloquial inter¬ 
course, were, in his private walk of lilt, 
rarely perhaps exceeded. The compass 
and stretch of many of his observations 
were astonishing, and he gave to them, 
almost at will, that contour and delight¬ 
ful colouring he pleased. lie was not, 
indeed, uniformly energetic. His mind, 
absorbed in its own melancholy medita¬ 
tions, was, at times, dead and drowsy ; 
but when aroused, be the subject what 
it might, there was never anything 
mean or grovelling in his ideas. All 
woie of the same full mould j all carried 
with them the traces ot a daring, digni¬ 
fied cast of soul. There was m< lack of 
spirit, no poverty of expression, in an* 
part of ids conversation. It was often a 
useful, always an interesting lit id of 
description throughout, where, though 
weeds sprang up plentifully with flowers, 
the genuine Attic raciness t f the soil re¬ 
mained. It was not to be got rid of 5 
it defied eradication. When under such 
restraints as decorum dict.iu d, no man 
was better calculated to spread before 
his guests “ tile feast of reasonno 
man more effectually pouted contempt 
on the scorner, or closed up in silence 
** the tongue that speaks th proud things.” 
Those idle deelaimcrs against established 
Government and Religion ; those 1 'reft 
thinkers upon every sacred subject, with 
the requisite degree of information upon 
none, he invariably endeavoured to keen 
in check, 4 considered them as dun, 

heavy dagSt upon Christianity and Com¬ 
mon SawSe, and gave ther. no quarter. 

Uuf'af there were moments when this 
Gentleman approached the confines of 
a great mind, there were also seasons 
when he evinced the possession of a good 
mind. He had no cautious, teroporiz- 
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ing, half passions in his nature^ That 
he was warm in his resentments admits, 
we think, of a doubt ; but it admits of 
no duubi that he was an enthusiast in 
his affections. The chord that touched 
his heart—and there were many beloved 
avenuts to it—brought the tear into his 
eye. He clung to the remembrance of 
departed times. He wept over earlier 
ami happier days ; and while he con¬ 
trasted them with present afflictions, 
he ft^lt, deeply felt, that those who would 
have been ins comfort were, ala.! gone 
down to the dust! There is no calcu¬ 
lating the power of such recollections 
upon such a mind. They more than 
distressed—they overcame—they broke 
it up. 

Air. Stone seems to have hud his scale 
of exccllpiu. 1 * too high for his enj iv- 
ments. Hi; did not well appreciate the 
condition of our common nature. Every 
person, every thing, considered in the 
general, fell short of what he desired 
and expected to find them. All, there¬ 
fore, was beheld ni an unfavourable 
point of view ; all was unfavourably 
judged of. lint the penetration which 
exposed the infirmities of others, was 
rarelv cummen.urrtte to the detection of 
his own. What his neighbours were, 
no man perhaps better knew. What he 
was himself, certainly no man knew 60 
little. 

Poor, unfortunate, and heart-broken 
man ! he who respected thee living, has 
feebly attempted this dejiucauon of thy 
portrait now that thou art no more. 
He lias laid his lowly gift upon thy grave, 
and must soon prepare to follow tine 
into “ the land where all tklaigs are for¬ 
gotten.” Thine infirmities has pass¬ 
ed over like a dark and hurried vision 
of the night, lamenting to disclose, 
though, wiih the respect duo to the 
sanctity of truth, not at liberty to con¬ 
ceal them. Hut with a kindlier lecling, 
witbawarnnTgratul.ilion, with a steadier 
composure, has he dwelt upon and de¬ 
lighted in the recordante of tiiy virtues; 
virtues winch he has witnessed, and will 
therefore con lido 111; which In* has expe¬ 
rienced, and will theiclorc be grateful 
for; which he has known thee 111 the 
silent exercise of, when no eye was upon 
thee but the eye of Heaven, and will, 
therefore, pledge himself to theirjperfect 
sincerity. X. X. 


Mr. Joseph Tongue. 

March 24 . At the advanced age of 
74 , Joseph Tongue, of Hallon, in Wor- 
field, ro. Salop, Gent. His long life bad 
passed away in agricultural pursuits, by 
which he had increased bis worldly 
wealth to considerable advantage, Horn 
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in Britain's happier days, his mind was 
swayed by Rood old English' manners 
and hospitality, innocent local anerdote, 
and a kind-hearted readiness to serve 
the best of purposes; broils and squab¬ 
bles be detested, and jarring interests he 
was at all times anxious to reconcile in 
amity, so that the vicinity in which he 
lived, has to lament the loss of a dear 
fripnd. He married the widow of a near 
neighbour, and the daughter of a very 
ancient and respectable family «f the 
name of Billingsley, of the Lea, in Cla- 
verley, co. Salop, which at a very re¬ 
mote pciiod resided at Hallun, but afore¬ 
time at Billingsley in that county. Of 
this family was Colonel Francis Billing¬ 
sley, lord of the manor of Astlry Abbotts, 
slain in St. Leonard's Church yard, in 
Bridgnorth, on behalf of*King Charles 
the First, in March Id FI, during the 
heat of the Civil Wars. His wife died 
several years ago, leaving by him an 
only child, now the wile of the Rev. 
E. S. Davenport, vicar of Worfleld, to 
wear the habit of sorrow in mournful 
remembrance of so good a parent. 

D E A T fl S. 

1820. AT Calcutta, George I-wan Law, 
Of/. C, -1 esq. of the lion. Ea«t India 
Company's Civil S-'rvee, (bird son of 
Ewan Law, esq of II or.-ted Place Sussex, 
A ■jv. s.. At :.ea. on bond the Minerva, 
on Ins passage from Sooraliaya to Sinca- 
pore, Jnlm Syine, esq. 

Nov. 1 .5. At Calcutta, Alexander, son 
of the late CHas. Tlu-llusson, e.sq. 

Dec. 4, At Claren Ion, Jamaica, aged 
21, George Forrester Foot, esq. His per¬ 
sonal anil mental endowments weie of 
the highest order. He met his death in 
the very air which ho breailied, 

Dec. Hi. At Calcutta John Dyer, esq. 
Superintending Surgeon on that Establish¬ 
ment. 

the. ‘20. Between Ctdnagli and lloogh- 
ley, in his 27th year, J Ives ft isanquet, 
esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, third son 
of the late W. Bosanquet, eiyq. of Harley- 
street. 

1821. Jan. 17. On-hoard the General 
Hewitt East ludiaman, on her passage 
from China, in his twentieth year, Mr. 
John Noble Kaiucock, 6 th Mate. * 
Ftb. 4. At Margate, aged 66 , Mrs. 
Anne Dalton, relict of the late Wm. Kdw. 
Dalton, of London, esq. 

Feb. 27. At Santa Cruz, TeneritTe, 
John, eldest son of the late Alexander 
Abernethie, esq. M. D. of Itanif, North 
Britain. 

Feb. 28. At Tpswioh, in her 72d year, 
Elizabeth, relict of Mr. John Loath, sur¬ 
geon, of Aele, in Norfolk, and daughter of 
Ilia Rev. John Gogilt, formerly Rector of 


Brundall, and Vicar of Ranwnrth in that 
county. 

March 6. At Mddenhall, Suffolk, John 
Swale, gent, in his 77th year. 

March 7. At Lisbon, of an apoplectic 
lit, his Excellency Francisco de Melloda 
Ciinha Mendoiifi e Menezes, Marquis of 
Olhao. &c. Sec. Lieut. General, Governor 
of thl Town of Balem, t-- vernor and Cap¬ 
tain General of Algarve, Sen. 

March 18. Aged 65, at Clapton, deeply 
regretted by his family and friends, 7 ’. 
Chisman, esq. 

March 19. In Keppd-street, Russell- 
square, Mrs. Wm. Malton, eldest daugh- 
ter of John le Grice, gent, of Bury St. 
Edmund. 

* March 20. At Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
Harry Wilson, esq. many years resident 
in the island, anil formerly of Lloyd’s 
Coffee House. 

March *21. At SudGury, Suffolk, aged 
16, K'lzahetjj, only daughter of the late 
John CDrke, gent. 

March 29. At Wheat Hi 1 !, co. Derby, 
Richard Batman, esq. only biother of Sir 
Hugh Batman, and many years- a Mngis- 
tiate for that County. He was brought 
up at Lincoln's Inu, and called to the Bar; 
and set veil the office of High Sheriff in 
1812. He has left a widow, one daughter, 
and five sons. If imy with grpat truth be 
said of hint, that his conduct in every si¬ 
tuation of life was exemplary, being in 
the constant practice of every ami.tlde do¬ 
mestic virtue. 

Match ,‘H. At her house at Camp Hill, 
near Nnu eaton, Warwickshire, sincerely 
lamented and respected, Frances, fotnth 
daughtr r t f the late John Lndford of Ans- 
Icy Mall, co, Watj«ick, esq , by Juliana, 
third ami youngest daughter of Sir Ri¬ 
chard Newdigate of Arbury, Warwick¬ 
shire, and Hnrefield, Middlesex, bart., by 
Elizabeth, Ins wife, daughter of Sir Roger 
Twisdcn, of Fradbouru in Kent. She was 
born in V.ssex-strcci, London, Jan. 30, 
1747, and was sister to the present John 
Newdigate Lndford, esq. D.C.L. of Anslcy 
Hall. ^ 

A]aa ... At Midsomrr Norton, Somer¬ 
set, William Kelson, esq. Though on the 
vcr:;c of neatly 70 years, theie was no 
visible abatem-nt of that ardour anti in¬ 
trepidity of character which distinguished 
him in the first period of his life; and the 
warmth of his friendship glowed to his 
latest moments with iindmiinished cor¬ 
diality. The habitual dimness and deci¬ 
sion that marked Mr. Kelson’s conduct, 
were often beneficially felt in the neigh¬ 
bourhood where he resided, of which a 
striking instance occurred not very long 
before Ins last illness. He had for seve¬ 
ral years been engaged in an extensive 
and lucrative branch of the coal trade. 
During*one of those effervescences which 

occA.-iuUdlly 
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Occasionally break out in mining districts, 

numerous party of the discontented had 
retired to a chosen spot with the view 
of. maturing some compulsory measures 
ag&inst their employers. Mr. Kelson lost 
no time in repairing to the scene of their 
deliberations ; and though it was t’>o dark 
to distinguish his person, the well-l^nown 
sound of his voice awed the assembly into 
silence, and induced an almost instant 
dispersion. 

Apiil 3. At Drimin House, Argyleshire, 
John Maclean, esq. of Boveray. 

Aprils. At YVoodbridge, in his 21st 
year, Davy, son of Rev. VVrn. Walford, 
Rector of Long Stratton, Norfolk. 

Apiil 12. At Shaldori, Devon, in child¬ 
bed, aged 43, Elizabeth, wife of the Rer.' 
Dr. Lempriore. She was the youngest 
daughter of the late John Deane, esq. of 
Reading, and has l.elt a son and a daugh¬ 
ter behind her. In solidity of judgment, 
in purity of principles, aitd in all the 
amiable qualities of the heart, none sur¬ 
passed this excellent woman. 

At the house of lu:r brother, Charles B. 
Robinson, esq. llill-Ridware, Staffordshire, 
Mrs. Bowles, relict of the Rev. Si. George 
Bowles, late Vicar of Caveiswall m that 
county, and Chaplain to the Royal Regi¬ 
ment of Horse Guards, blue. (See vol. 
LXX1V. p. 884.) 

At Gibraltar, I.ieut. II. M. Buckeiidge, 
of the Royal Engineers, son of the late 
Col. Buckeridgc, of Kcnficld, Berks. 

Sir John Charles Richardson, bart. 
Commander in the Royal Navy. 

At Grecnburn, the relict of late YVd- 
liain Bogue, esq. of Auehmeraw, Berwick¬ 
shire. 

At sea, on board the. Hon. Company's 
extra slop George the Fourth, aged 18, 
Charlotte Anne, daughter of the late R. v. 
Thomas Bracken, of Tottenham, Midule- 
sex, and St. James’s, Westminster. 

At Berlin, Miss Frances Jennings, dan. 
of the late Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, 
bart. of Foxlease, Hants. 

At Uelstead, near Ipswich, Robert Pre- 
tyman, gent. « 

April 13. At Beating; M <gna, Suffolk, 
C’hailotte, third daughter of the late Mr. 
B. Costerton of Yarmouth. 

In her 71st year, the relict of S. Daw¬ 
son, gent, of Edwardston Hall, Suffolk. 

At Windsor Castle, in his 85ih year, 
Edmund Taylor, esq. one of his Majesty’s 
Poor Knights of Windsor, formerly Sur¬ 
geon to th&gj^th Dragoons, 4i years in 
the servicrfplpis late Majesty. 

April lj5vjk*'At Rougham Place, Suffolk, 
in his 61pfy«ar, Mr. S. Craske, an emi¬ 
nent lattrSgrower. , 

April 16. At Melton, Suffolk, in his 
51st year, Charles-Thomas Sharpe, esq. 

April 18. At Broxbourn, Herts, in his 
87lb year, Peter White, esq. a man of 


unblemished character, and universally 
respected. 

April 19. In Park-place, Leeds, in her 
69th year, Mary, widow of the late Joshua 
Walker, M. D. and daughter of the late 
J. Arlhington, esq. one of the founders of 
the Leeds Old Bank. 

April 20. At Rome, Lieut.-Gen. Read, 
of Crowood, Wiltshiie, late of his Majesty’s 
first regiment of Life Guards. His death 
was occasioned by poison, adrnini-tered 
by a Venetian »ervant, whom he had hired 
at Paiis, and who was afterwards found to 
have been seven years in the galleys. 

April 21. At Pi ince’s Place, Lambeth, 
Mary, widow of the late Mr. William Ro¬ 
bins, of Flect-strcrt. 

April 22. At I’entonville, Chas. Price, 
esq. Registrarot the Legacy Duties, ft amp 
Office. 

The Rev. John Graham, vicar of Windsor, 
and one of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York’s Domestic Chaplains. 

Apr il '23. In his 6f'ib year, the Rev. 
T. C. Burroughes, M. A. rector of Land- 
beach (formerly of Cams College, Cam¬ 
bridge), and many years an active Magis¬ 
trate foi CaHlbrldge-hire. 

In Margaret-stroei, Cavendish-square, 
II. Edridge, esq. Associate ot the Royal 
Academy; of whom an account in our next. 

April 24. At South Lambeth, in Ids 
56th year, Mr. John Willey, of Buoking- 
hamslreet, Adelphi. 

In Beuneti street, St. James’s, John 
Wood, esq. late Commander of the Hon. 
East India Company’s shin Marquis of 
Wellington. 

In London, in his 29ih year, George 
Ede, esq. of Merry Oak, Southampton. 

At Officy, Herts, the widow of the late 
Richard Parry, esq. 

In Sloane-street, Nath. Wright, esq. of 
GodstJtie, Surrey, many years a Magis¬ 
trate of the counties of Middlesex and 
Surrey, 

At llallow-park, co. Worcester, of the 
croup, aged 4 year-., Alfred Ellis, second 
son of Samuel Wall, esq. ; and on May 7, 
of the same disorder, aged 5, Frances Mil- 
lieeot, second and youngest daughter of 
the same gentleman. 

April 25. At Langharne, Owen Lewis, 
esq. of Clynderwen, both in Carmarthen* 
sin re j and ai JofGlenrhyn, Pembrokeshire. 

iJptil 26. Miss Noble, sister of Mr. J. 
Noble r maltster, nf Weston, near Bath.— 
She was seized with an apoplectic fit at 
the Theatre the preceding Tuesday, and 
had since remained in a state of total in¬ 
sensibility. 

At Amblesids, Westmorland, David 
Erskine Dewar, esq, of GeUlon House, 
Fifeshire, son of the late Major General 
Dewar, of that place. 

Apiil 28. At the Glebe House, Wit* 
neshain, Suffolk, the relict of the Rev. 

John 
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John Sharpe, vicar of Eglionilan cum La- 
mabon, Wales, Perpetual Curate of Kes- 
graoc and Rrightwell, Suffolk, and Ordi¬ 
nary of the County Gaol. 

April 29. In Upper Bmok-street. in 
her 86th year, the Right Hon. Lady Juliana 
Dawkins. 

Aged 00, Mnjor-gcn. Thomas Sanders 
Bateman, of the Hon, East India Com¬ 
pany’s service in Bengal. 

At Mill Mead, near Guildford, the resi¬ 
dence of Admiral Montagu, Miss Elizabeth 
Mills. 

lu Montagu-place,Russell-square, aged 
*79, Thomas White, esq. Clerk of the Inner 
and Upper Treasury of the Court of King’s 
Bench. 

At ITighhury-place, nged 69, Jauics 
Stuart, esq. 

Lately. hi New Norfotk-street, in his 
78th year, the lion. Charles Stoatt. 

At Relgrave Terrace, Chelsea, in his 
69ih year, Hen. Guest, tsq. 

Ji inks —At Aston Saudford, the Rev. 
Thomas Scott, rector of that parish, and 
many years Chaplain to the Lock Hospi¬ 
tal. He was author of seveiul religious 
publications ; and his excellent Commen¬ 
tary on the Sacied Scriptures has passed 
through several editions. 

Dorsetshire. —Aged 65, Mr. William 
Towers, brother of the late Rev. Joseph 
Towers, LL.D. and more than forty years 
editor of the “ Sherborne Mercury.” 

Lmcolnshnn. — At Oakham, of an ab¬ 
scess in his head, the Rev. Mr. Macfar- 
lane. Curate, aged .*33. lie had enjoyed 
the Curacy o! Oakham for four mouths only. 

Not folk .—At Cawston, near AyIshain, of 
hydrophobia, Mr. Win. Pye, many years 
a respectable surgeon at the above place. 

At Seole Inn, after a series of sufferings, 
which he endured with astonishing pa¬ 
tience, fortitude, and resignation, Mi. Fre¬ 
derick Butterfield, agent t.o the Low Moor 
Ironworks, neat Leeds: this melancholy 
event originated in the overturning of the 
Morning Star coach, from Yarmouth to 
London. 

Notts .—At Hickliug, of which place he 
was rector, the Rev. John Thomas Jordan, 
B. J). late lellowof Queen’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. He was a man of a most liberal 
mind, and polished manners; an affec¬ 
tionate husband, and a kind and generous 
friend. 

Oxfordshire. —Aged 60, James Griffiths, 
D. I). Master of University College, Ox¬ 
ford, and Prebendary of Gloucester. 

At Thame, aged 41, Mr. Walker Dor- 
rington, son of Theophilus Dorrington, 
£sq. late of Thame. 

Wiltshire. —At Broad Hinton, the Rev. 
W, Andrews, M. A. Chaplain to Lord 
Blayney, formerly of Reading, mid some¬ 
time Assistant Lecturer of High Wy¬ 
combe. 


May I. At Gosport, Lavinia Emily, 
the only daughter of Lul^e Nichols, esq'. 

At Chester, Mrs. Potts, relict of Josiah 
Potts, esq. of Ollerton, npar Knutsforil in 
Cheshire ; she was also a sister of Charles 
B. Robinson, esq. of Hillmdware, Siaf- 
fordihire. (See vol. LXXXVIII. ii. p. 87.) 

Tn Percy-sU eet, a 1 61, the wife of 
Col. Denby, and sister to Mr. Bent, of 
Paternoster- tow. 

At Camberwell, in her 19th year, Mary 
Filizahetr, daughter of the late Mr. Thos. 
Dcrmer, formerly of Piccadilly, and of 
Grafton-street East, Fitzroy-squaro. 

May 2. In Stafford place, Pimlico, Ca¬ 
therine, wife of Anth. Ditcbell, esq. of Vin- 
, eer,t-square, Westminster, and of Cromer, 
Norfolk. 

At B ittersea, aged 80, John Hodgson, 
esq. many years a malt distiller at that 
place; surviving his* daughter only ten 
weeks. 

Mai/ 3 3\t Caine, Wills, in his 80lh 

year, i.ie Rev. Thomas Greenwood, Vicar 
of that parish 40 years. 

Aged 40, Klizibeih, wife of Thos. Ed¬ 
wards, esq. of lloddesdon, Ilerts-. 

Aged 31, Catharine Agatha, wife of Mi¬ 
chael Arthur Gorman, esq. of Hampstead. 

At Beiih.irn-, near Wantage, Berkshire, 
aged 73, the lehct of Thomas Guodlake, 
esq. of Crawiboys, Wiltshire, and sister of 
the late Sir Charles Price, hart. 

May 4. At the house of the Rev. Grin- 
ton Postle, at Ring«field, in her Slst year, 
Mrs. Woodley, of Becoles. 

Suddenly, in a fit of apoplexy, aired 27 
years, much lamented by his relations and 
friends, Mr. James Easton, juu. only son 
of Mr. James Easton, printer, Salisbury. 
—On Sunday, tfle 13th inst. a very im¬ 
pressive Sermon was preached in the pa¬ 
rish church of St. Martin, in that city, liy 
the Rev. Dr. Hawes, in allusion to the me¬ 
lancholy ev>.nt.—As it was of course ne¬ 
cessary to lake asunder the tomb in which 
the remains of the deceased were to be 
deposited, the following very appropriate 
verse was therefore added to the cus¬ 
tomary inscription to his memory : 

Unveil Ihy bosom, faithful Tomb, 

Take this new treasure to thy trust. 

And give this sacred relic room. 

To seek a slumber in the dust.” 

At Stoke D’Abernon, Surrey, Lieut.-col. 
Henry Rowland Fetherstonhangh. 

At Bonehurcb, Isle of Wight, Lady Ma¬ 
ria Grey, second daughter to the Earl of 
Stamfo'd and Warrington. 

At Brighton, Susanna, daughter of Ri¬ 
chard Allnutt, esq. of South Park, Pen- 
hurst, Kent. 

May 5. In Montagu-squarc, in his 63d 
year, Anthouy Butler St. Lcger, esq. 

Elizabeth, wife of Charles Stulficld, esq. 
of St. George’s-place, East. 
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May 6. Whilst attending Divine Ser¬ 
vice at Hoibling Church, Lincolnshire, tile 
Rev. Bernard Cracrofi, Rector of East 
Keel and Vicar of South Klkington. The 
reverend gentleman expired whilst sur¬ 
rounded by his family in his pew, from an 
attack of the angina pectoris; in the pa- 
loxysms of which he had been lor some 
years subject. 

At Brighton, Susanna Margaret, wife of 
Wm. Roe, esq. late Commissioner and 
Chairman of his Majesty’s Customs. 

May 7. At Brighton, aged 12, 5aiato 
H. daughter of Mr. Win. Wheeler, of Ca- 
nonhuiy-place, Islington. 

May 5. In Brunswick-place, North- 
ampton-sqoare, in his 44th year, Mr. Her¬ 
bert Cater. 

May 10. At Laytonstone, Essex, of a 
rapid decline, aged 24, the Rev. William 
Hanbnry, M.A. of New College, Oxford, 
Chaplain to 1ji9 Majesty’s Palace Court. 

May 13. At Bristol, aged 79, the Rev. 
Dr. Ford, Vicar of Mellon Muubray. This 
very worthy Divine will be duly noticed in 
our next. 

May 14. In Upper Eaton street, Pirn 
lico, in his 72d year, Charles Downes, Sia'.e 
Page to his present Majesty, and 35 years 
Page of the Bedchamber to his late Majesty. 

May 15. in the neighbouihood of Bris¬ 
tol, Dr. Cjfllcott.—Tins celebrated Mu¬ 
sician obtained, early in life, the highest 
reputation for original genius and pro¬ 
found science. A large sbaie of the de¬ 
light received by the Publick lot ihe last 
30 years has been derived from the per¬ 
formance of bis compositions ; and as long 
as vocal music continues to be heard in 
studied, Ins name must hold a place in 
the esteem and admiral-on of all persons 


of just feeling and true taste. Independ¬ 
ently of his professional acquirements, bis 
attainments in general Literature were ex¬ 
traordinary. But the more conspicuous 
features in his character were (he good, 
the gentle, and amiable qualities of his 
inind. Ntvur has it fallen to the lot of 
any man to excite deeper or warmer feel¬ 
ings in the breasts of his friends, or to call 
forth a mure unbounded sympathy for his 
afflictions. He has left a family to la¬ 
ment him, who are all known to the pub¬ 
lic by their talents iu the various depart¬ 
ments of the aits. 

May 20. At Islington, aged 69, Robert 
Abbot, esq. 

May 28. At her fath. j house, at Up¬ 
per Tooting, in her 25th year, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Robt. Gibson, esq.—If wso- 
phisticated feeling and genuine worth oe 
objects of our admiraiion and regard, how 
sensibly should we be impressed by the 
piematurc death of one whose heart was 
the type of all that was good, generous, 

and humane!- 

Additions to Obituart. 

P.275. In the Memoir of Loid Dysart, 
the Earl’s second title should be Baron 
iluniingfutct-r, not Iluniingiour. The 
phraseology of “ the kingdom" of Scotland 
is obsolete. Tn the list of female descents 
of the antn-ni house of Tolletnaclie, Clut- 
tabuck -hnnld precede Carteret, The Ba¬ 
ronetage of Tollernaehc of He lining ham ia 
presumed to he extinct. 

P. 282. Ctiluiii I King was not son of 
a Peer, and of course not entitled to the 
designation of the lion- but he was a Pi ivy 
Counsellor, and consequently Right Hon. 
Htnry King, lie was grand uncle, not 
uncle, to the piesent Earl ol Kingston. 
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ltll.L OF MORTALITY, from Sp.il <24, to May 22, IS2I. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. G. Pry informs us, that “ the Arms 
of the antient family of Marmion, as de¬ 
scribed in the ‘ Liber Honoris do Rich¬ 
mond,' are different from those given in 
p. 14, being Vaire, a fees Gules.” " 

Mr. Rd. Saintiiii.l, jun. (70, High-st. 
Borough), observes, “ In yovir Magazine 
for J uly 1801, p. O' 18, a Correspondent who 
signs * Adam Hcnjeys,’ makes some enqui¬ 
ries relative to the family of the Sniuthills 
of Bradninch, Devon. Should this meet 
the eye of your Correspondent, I shall be 
glad to hear from him.” 

Philip observes, that “ under the mask 
or colour of an heathen P.uidemoiuiimi, our 
Theatres exhibit representations bordering 
on prophanity, with language and parodies 
of songs, intolerable to a loligiou* ear. It 
is to be feared such spectacles as Don Gio¬ 
vanni have a most pernicious tendency on 
youthful minds, and the mass of unthinking 
spectators.” 

Lathburiensis says, “ The Song of 
Iloppy Dick has been attributed, in jour 
Magazine, to a Richard Lord Mansel, but 
erroneously, for two reasons; first, that the 
last Lord died unmarried in 17-13 ; and se¬ 
condly, that r.o one of the title bore the 
name of Richard.” — The same Corre¬ 
spondent remarks, “ In your Compendium 
of County History (art, Salop), Venetia 
Stanley is designated os bom at Tonge Cas¬ 
tle ; Aubrey, her original biographer, states 
that her father (Sir Edward) resided there, 
but says that she was born in Oxfordshire. 
Your Correspondent, I doubt not, is in pos¬ 
session of sufficient authority for his asser¬ 
tion.” 

A Correspondent states, “In p. 472. 
you have erroneously ascribed to iny mucli- 
regretted friend Mr. Bonnycastle, a transla¬ 
tion of Bossut’a ( Histoire des Mathema- 
tiques.' Tire Preface, containing reins rks 
on Histories of Mathematics, to which M r. 
B.’s name was affixed, a circumstance that 
probably occasioned the mistake, was writ¬ 
ten by him; as was the * ( 1 -ronological 
Table of the most eminent Mathematicians 
from the earliest Times,* at the end of the 
work : but the translation was by T. O. 
Churchill.” 

A. Z. wishes to obtain information re¬ 
specting the English translation of ‘ Cho- 
ron’s Counterpoint,* mentioned in volume 
LXXXIV. p. 372. 

QuESTon remarks, “ In the Almshouses 
at Richmond in Surrey, built by Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth, are the Royal Arms, the supporters 
of which are on one side the lion, and the 
other a dragon with wings. Perhaps some 
of your Correspondents could say when the 
unieom superseded the latter.” 

Antisuus enquires, “ Who are the Se¬ 


cretaries and Trustees of a Charity left by 
Philip Lord Wharton for the distribution of 
Bibles ? Who are considered as proper 
objects of this Charity? And, how is ap¬ 
plication to be made for a participation of 


A Constant Reader is desirous of ascer¬ 
taining “ Who was the author of a book, 
intituled ‘ Observations on the present Stale 
of Denmark, Russia, and Switzerland, in a 
Series of Letters, 8vo. London, printed for 
Cadell and Davies in the Strand, 1784.' 
These Letters are written between March 
20, 1777, and September JO, l 7 S 2 , and 
the date of the Dedication to his Griu.c 'lie 
Duke of Montagu is ‘ Gottingen, May 10, 
1783.’ He has heard tins hook attributed 
to the pen of Dr. John Muore, author of 
Zcluco, &c. ike.” 

Gippov iscens having devoted a consider¬ 
able portion of his time towards forming a 
Catalogue of Engraved Portraits of persons 
born, residing, or in any manner connected 
with the county of Suffolk; and finding in 
a MS list the annexed names, of which lie 
can obtain no account from the different 
printsellers and collectors, bogs to solicit 
information respecting them:—Portraits of 
Christopher liulloek, watchmaker of Rotis- 
dale ; Count Bryant, of Bury St. Edmunds; 

-Milles, Bishop of Waterford ; James 

Warren, Bishop of Bangor; Nathaniel Re- 
vett, of Brandcston. 

A. Jl. says, “A Rector was‘presented to 
a valuable benefice in the Principality, by 
Margaret, Duchess of York, in I Sjo.— 
(Chester Register.) Tile advowson was at 
that time in the Derby family; who then 
can be this Margaret, Duchess of York, at 
that time ?” 

Mr. A. A. Watts has in the Press Speci¬ 
mens of the Living Poets, with Biographi¬ 
cal and Critical Remarks. The Work will 
lie comprised in two volumes, crown 3\o; to 
which will be added, an Appendix, contain¬ 
ing notices of such Poets as have deceased 
within the lust fi*w years. 

W. B.’s communication will appear in the 
Supplement. 

** Our Supplement, published on the 
1 st of August, vill contain, amongst other 
Interesting articles, an Account of the Priory 
of St. Martin-le-Grand, near Dover; Parti¬ 
culars of the Gardiner Family; Dr. Cove's 
Statement respecting the Value of Tithes ; 
Origin of Pointed Architecture; Remarks 
on National Education; Impolicy of Impri¬ 
sonment for Debt; Col. Macdonald’s Ob¬ 
servations on Telegraphic Communication, 
See. ike. 


In p. 489, in the head-lme, for “ Cathe¬ 
dral Church,” read “ Castle and Church.” 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 

For JUNE, 1821. 


CEREMONIAL OF THR APPROACHING CORONATION. 


A S the day fixed for the Coronation approaches, the intenseness of the 
public curiosity is proportionally increased. Understanding from au¬ 
thority, that the forms to be observed are the same as were pursued at the 
Coronation ol King James 11. we shall,devote a few pages of our Miscellany 
to an outline of the Ceremonies that w'ill probably take place i omitting, for 
obvious reasons, those parts of the usual forms that appertain to a Queen 
Consort. This may, we trust, in some ||egree, supply our Readers with a 
useful f'ade Mecum. At the distance of sixty years, we proudly refer to our 
Vol. XXXI. p. 418, for an exact description of the last Solemnization, ac¬ 
companied by an illustrative Plate. 


dissembling in Westminster Hall, 
and bringing in the Regalia. 

Parly in the morning of the day of 
Coronation, the Lord Great Cham¬ 
berlain, in pursuance of his claim, 
repairs to the King with a shirt for 
his Majesty, opened for the anoint¬ 
ing, and with an under-dress of crim¬ 
son satin. His Majesty is afterwards 
habited with a surtout of crimson 
velvet, and with a llojal robe or 
mantle also # of crimson velvet, furred 
with ermine, called the Parliament 
robes, and the cap of estate of crim¬ 
son velvet, turned up with ermine. 

The Judges, and others of the long 
robe, the Gentlemen of the Privy 
Council, Esquires of the body, Ser¬ 
jeants at law. Masters in Chancery, 
Aldermen of London, Chaplains hav¬ 
ing dignities, and six Clerks in Chan¬ 
cery, form a procession into the Hall, 
and are ranged on each side. 

The Peers having assembled in the 
House of Lords, they art* called over, 
and conducted into the Hall in the 
following order: 

“ Two Pursuivants at Arms—Barons, 
four abreast—Bishops—Two Pursuivants 
—Viscounts—Two Heralds—Earls—Two 
Heralds — Marquises — Two Heralds — 
Dukes—Norroy and Clnrencteux Kings 
at Arms—Lord Privy Seal—Lord Presi¬ 
dent of the Council—Lord High Trea¬ 
surer—Archbishop of York—Lord High 
Chancellor—Archbishop of Canteibury— 
Serjeants at Arms—Gentlemen Ushers— 
Garter King at Arms—Lord High Steward 
with his whole Staff—'THE KING—Train- 
bearers, six eldest sons of Peers—Master 
of the Robes—Captain of the Horse in 


waiting—Gentlemen of King’s Bedcham¬ 
ber—Two Giooms of the Bedchamber.” 

When his Majesty enters, he as¬ 
cends the steps, attended by the great 
Officers of State, anil the two Arch¬ 
bishops, with Garter and the Usher 
of the Black llod, and places himself 
in his Chair of State, under a Canopy. 

The Master of the Jewel House 
then presents the four swords; viz. 
the Sword of State, the pointless 
Sword Curtana , and the two pointed 
Swords, to the Lord High Constable, 
and he to the Lord Great Chamber¬ 
lain, who draws them out of their 
scabbards, and toys them on a table 
before the King. In the same way 
arc delivered the Great Golden Spurs. 

Then the Dean and Prebendaries 
of Westminster enter the Hall in pro¬ 
cession with the other insignia of 
Royalty (which were anticntly kept 
in the Abbey); the Dean carrying 
St. Edward’s Crowu, on a cushion of 
cloth of gold. The Orb with the 
Cross, the Sceptre with the Doves, 
the Sceptre with the Cross, and St. 
Edward’s Staff 1 , are borne by four 
Prebendaries. 

The Deau then presents the Crown 
and the other Regalia to the Lord 
High Constable, who delivers them to 
the Lord Great Chamberlain, by whom 
they are laid on the table before the 
King. 

Garter now calls up the noblemen 
who are appointed to curry the Re¬ 
galia; the first of whom standing be¬ 
fore the table, the Great Chainber- 
Inio delivers to him St. Edward’s Staff, 

and 
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Ceremonial of the Coronation — Procession. [June, 

and in like manner the rest of the then formed into an exact and or- 
Kegalia to other Lords ; St. Edward’s derly procession. The Peers, in their 
Crown, with which the King is crown- robes of Stale, bear their Coro- 
cd, being borne by the Lord High nets in tiieir hands, and wear their 
Steward. The Bible, Chalice, and collars of knighthood, and such as 
Paten, are borne by Bishops. aie of the King's household, their 

The Bishops of Durham and Bath wands of oilice. Indeed, every ono 
and Wells are summoned to support in the Procession is habited in his 
the King, pursuant to their claim. full dress of ceremony. 

Procession to the Abbey. — The The usual form of Procession is 
whole of the august company are as follows: 

The King's lloiliwoman, amt her Si* Maids, 

The Dean's Biadlc with hi, staff. 

High Constable ot Westminster with Ins staff. 

A Fife. 

Four Drum 7 . 

The Drum Majui. 

Eight Trumpets, fom a-Lueast. „ 

Ketjle Dunns. 

Eight Trumpets, four j-'oreast. 

The Serjeant Trumpetei, with his mace. 

The Six Cltiks in Chancery. 

Closet Kei per of the Chapel Royal. 

King’s Chaplains having dignities. 

Sheriffs ot London. 

Aldeiuieu of London below the Chair, in scarlet gowns. 

Ret order of Loudon. 

Aldermen of Loudon above the Chair, wealing gold chains. 

Masters in Chancery. 

Serjeants at Latv. 

The Solicitor General. The Attorney General. 

The King’s mil lent Seijeant. 

E-qtllics of the Body. 

Gentlemen of the t’my Chamber. 

Barons of the Exchequer, and Justices of both Benches. 

Chief Baron of the Exchequer. Chief Justice ot Coinmo'u Picas. 

Master of the Rolls. Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 

Childicu of the C -vr of Westminster. 

Serjeant of the,Vestry. Serjeant Porter of the Palace. 

Children of the Chapel Royal, in surplices and scarlet mantles. 

Choir of Westnim .ter, with their music books. 

Organ Blowei. Groom of the Vestry. 

A Sackbut. A Dnible Comtal. A Sackbut. 

Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, in scarlet mantles. 

Confessor to the Household. Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal. 

Prebendaries of Westminster, in surplices and rich copes. 

Dean of Westminster, m a surplice, and cope of purple velvet. 

Master of the. Jewel House. 

Bath King at Arms. • 

Knights ot the Bath not peers, in the habit of the order, 
carrying their caps in their hands. 
r l uo t'ursuivants at Arms. 

Privy Councillors who are not eers. 

Knights of the Gaiter, who arc not peers, in the habit of the order, 
car, eing tluir caps in their hands. 

Two Pursuivants at Arms. 

Barons, foiu i-breast. 

Bishops in their lochets, their square caps in their hands. 

Two Puismvants at Arms. 

Viscounts, four a-breast. 

Tm Herald*. 

Earls l°ur a-breast. 

Two 11« raids. 

Marquises, four a-breast. 

Two Heralds. 

Dukes, four a-breast. 


Norroy 
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1821.] Ceremonial of the Coronation — Procession. 


Staff of 
the High 
Steward. 


Norroy King at Arms. Clarenceux King at Arms. 

Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal. Lord President of the Council. 

Lord Nigh Treasurer. Archbishop of York in his rochet. 

Loid Chancellor, with the Seal. Ahp. of C.ictci bury in his rochet. 

(Jenth-men reps, sent mg the Dukes ot 
Aqmtnm. Noimainly. 

Tiv.. Gmilemen INhers. 

SeijiMl'i'S .it Al III*. 

The K tii'j'i Regalia Inure by XMcrnen, viz. 

St. Edward's Staff. Tin- Golden Spun,. Sceptic with the ('em. 

The thud Snonl. pint...,a. Tie- second Snoid. 

LMler ot the Green Rod. Usher of the White End. 

I.ion King at Gaitci King at Gentleman t'sher of the 
Aim>. Anns. iiUck Hod. 

Lord Gicat CharniierJ.uii. 

Princes of the Blood, lio\\ng their trains borne. 

Seijeants at Ante'. 

High Constable ot l-ugi.-ud. if. Const, of Scotland. 
Seijeants at Ainu. 

St. Edward’s Ciown, 
boine by llic 


Loid Mayor of London, 
with iiis Mace. 


Earl Marshal. Swoul of SI jte. 


Rod with the 
Dove. 


Loid High Steward. 

The Paten. The Bible. 

(borne by tlnce Bishops). 


Oib «uh tin 
* Cross. 


( orom 1 of 
tile High 

SlewaiiJ. 


The Chalice. 
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Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. 


THE KING. 


Bishop of 
Durham. 


In his robes of crimson velvet, 
witii the cap of Stite on bis bead ; 
uuiler a canopy. 

Train Bearets, six eldest sons of Peers. 
Master of tile Robes, 
lands of the Bedchamber. 
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Standard Bearer 

Captain 

C.ipt. of the 

Capt. of the 

Lieut, of the 

of the Gent. 

of 

Itoise in 

Gentlemen 

Gentlemen 

Pensioners. 

the Guard. 

waiting. 
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Pensioners. 


Gentlemen of the King's Bedchamber. 

Two <Jrooms of the Bedchamber. 

Ensign of the Guard. Lieutenant of the Guard. 

Exempts. 1 HO Yeomen of the Guard. Exempts. 

Clerk of the C.iequo to the Yeomen of the Guard. 


The Procession will move from 
Westminster Hall through New Pa¬ 
lace Yard and Lillie Bridge Sfreef, 
to the West door of the Abbey, on a 
raised platform covered with cloth, 
the passage being railed in, and pro¬ 
tected by Guards. During its pro¬ 
gress the drums will beat a march, 
the trumpets sound, and an anthem 
will be sung by the choirs. 

As the Procession enters the 
Church, the Law Officers and Judges 
ascend the theatre, and dividing right 
and left, go to seats appointed for 
them in galleries. The King having 
entered the Church, is received by 
the Dean and Prebendaries, with the 


Choir, who preceded his Majesty, 
singing an anthem, commonly from 
P.-alm exxii. 1 : “ 1 was glad when 
they said unto me,” &c. Then the 
Prebendaries entering the choir, as¬ 
cend the theatre, aiul pass over it to 
their station on the South side of the 
Altar, beyond the King’s chair. After 
which the Dean ot Westminster, the 
great officers, and two Archbishops, 
with the Dukes of Aquitain and Nor¬ 
mandy, ascend the theatre, and stand 
near the S.E. pillar. The King then 
seats himself in his Chair of State: 
the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, the Lord High Consta¬ 
ble, and £arl Marshal, with the two 

Bishops 
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Bishops who support his Majesty, the 
Dean of Westminster, and the Lords 
who carry the Regalia, with Garter 
and the Gentleman Usher, all standing 
about him. 

The Coronation. —The important 
business of the day commences with 
the Recoonition, which is thus per¬ 
formed : The Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury standing near the King on the 
East side of the theatre, his Majesty 
rises from his chair and stands before 
it, whilst the Archbishop, having his 
face to the East, says as follows: 

“Sirs, —I here present unto you 
King George, the rightful inheritor 
ot the Crown of this realm ; where¬ 
fore all ye that are come this day to 
do your homage, service, and bblin¬ 
den duty, are ye willing to do the 
same ?” 

From thence the Archbishop, ac¬ 
companied by the Lord Chancellor, 
the Great Chamberlain, the Consta¬ 
ble, and the Earl Marshal (Garter 
King at Arms going before them), 
proceeds to the South side of the 
theatre and repeats the same words ; 
and from thence to the West, and 
lastly to the North side: the King 
standing all the while, and turning 
his face to the several sides of the 
theatre as the Archbishop is speak¬ 
ing at each of them. At every repe¬ 
tition the people express their wil¬ 
lingness by acclamation ; and at ‘he 
fist, the trumpets sound and drums 
beat. This being ifonc, an anthem is 
.mug by the choirs, the King re¬ 
suming his scat. 

The Archbishop, in the mean time, 
going to the altar, revests himself in 
a rich cope (as do also the Bishops 
who bear any part in the office), and 
places himself at the North side of 
the altar. Then the King rises from 
tits chair, being supported by the two 
Bishops, and attended, as always, by 
the Dean of Westminster (tho great 
olficcrs and the noblemen who carry 
the Regalia going before him); puts 
off his cap of estate, goes to the steps 
of the altar, and there kneels down 
upon the cushions, lie now presents 
bis First Obbation, consisting of a 
pall of cloth of gold, and an ingot or 
wedge of gold of a pound weight, 
which arc delivered to him by the 
Great Chamberlain. The Archbishop, 
asgiiled by the Dean, receives them 
from bis Majesty, and lays them re¬ 
verently on the altar $ which done, 


the King arising makes an obeisance 
towards the altar, and retires to his 
chair on the South side of the area 
or sacrarium. After which, his Ma¬ 
jesty kneeling at the faldstool placed 
before his chair, the Archbishop says 
the following prayer: 

“ O God, which dost visit those that are 
Inmitile, and dost comfort us by thy Holy 
Spirit, >.-eiid down thy grace upon this thy 
servant Geoige, that by him we may feel 
thy presence among us, through Jesus 
Chiist. Amen.” 

The Lords who bore his Majesty’s 
Regalia, draw near to the altar, and 
present the Crown, the Orb, the Rod, 
the Spurs, the Sceptre, ami St. Ed¬ 
ward’s Stall', to the Archbishop, who 
lays them upon the altar, the Lords 
retiring to their respective seats; 
which done, the Dukes of Aquitaiu 
and Normandy, with the great offi¬ 
cers of State, repair to their seats on 
the South side of the area. The Arch¬ 
bishop then gives notice to two of 
the Bishops to begin the Litany, the 
choirs making the responses. 

The Communion Service is now 
read by the Archbishop, and the 
Epistle and Gospel by two of the 
Bishops ; after which the prelate ap¬ 
pointed to preach the Sermon ascends 
the pulpit, and the King sents him¬ 
self again in his chair.on the South 
side of the area, the Archbishop sit¬ 
ting in his chair at the altar. His 
Majesty now puts on his cap of es¬ 
tate. During sermon, the two Bi¬ 
shops who support the Kiug, stand 
on each side of him ; the Lords who 
carry the swords bear them erected, 
on his right hand; and the Lord 
(ireat Chamberlain stands on the left. 

Oath*. —The Sermon being ended, 
the King uncovers his head, and the 
Archbishop repairs to his Majesty, 
and asks him, “ Sir, are you willing 
to take the Oath usually taken by 
your predecessors?’’ The King an¬ 
swers, * 1 am willing.” 

' Then the Archbishop ministers 
these questions: 

A !>}>.—Will you solemnly promise and 
swear to govern the people of this king¬ 
dom of Great liiitain, and the dominions 
thereunto belonging, according to the 
Statutes in Parliament agreed on, and the 
respective laws and customs of the same ? 

King. —I solemnly promise so to do. 

Al‘J>. —Will you, to your power, cause 

-*■ The oath, which is here inserted, is 
that administered to his late Majesty. 

law 
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law and justice, in mercy, to be executed 
in all your judgments ?— King.—I will. 

Abp .—Will you to the utmost of your 
power maintain the laws of God, the true 
profession of the Gospel, and the Protest¬ 
ant Reformed Religion established by 
law ? And will you maintain and pre¬ 
serve inviolably the settlement of the 
Church of England, and the doctrine, wor¬ 
ship, discipline, and government thereof, 
as by law established, within the kingdoms 
of England arid Ireland, the dominion of 
Wales, and town of Berwick upon Twe*id, 
and the territories thereunto belonging, 
before the Union of the two kingdoms ? 
And will you preserve unto the Bishops 
and Clergy of England, and to the Churches 
there committed to their charge, all sin li 
rights and privileges as by law do or shall 
appertain unto them or any of them ? 

King ,—All this I promise tiffin. 

The King then goes to the altar, 
and laying his hand upon (he Gospels, 
lakes (he Oath following: “The things 
which I have here before promised, 

I will perform and keep, so help me 
God.” He then signs the Oath. 

The . hiointing .— The King now 
goes to his faldstool, which is placed 
towards the altar, and kneels thereat, 
whilst the choirs sing the hymn f'eni. 
Creator Spirit us: alter which the 
Archbishop says a prayer or collect. 

The anthem of “Zadock the Priest,” 
&r. is thesi usually sung by the choir. 

in the mean, tune I lie King arises 
and goes to the altar, attended hy the 
Lord Great Chamberlain, who dis¬ 
robes his Majesty of the mantle and 
surcoat of crimson velvet: and King 
Edward's chair, with a footstool, be¬ 
ing placed in the midst of the aiea 
before the altar, the King seats him¬ 
self in it. The ampulla containing 
the consecrated oil, is now brought 
from the altar by the Dean of West¬ 
minster, who pours the oil into the 
spoon; and the several parts of the 
King's dress, which arc clo*scd with 
ribbands, being first opened by the 
Archbishop, he proceeds to anoint 
the King, in form of a cross: first, 
on the palms of his hand«, saying,* 
“Be these hands anointed with holy 
oil." Second, on the breast, saying, 
“Be this breast anointed,” &c. Third, 
on both shoulders, and between the 
shoulders, saying, “ Be these shoul¬ 
ders anointed,” &c. fourth, on Ihe 
bowir.gs of both his arms, saying, 
“ Be these arms anointed,” &c. Lastly, 
on the crown ol the head, saying, “ Be 
this head anointed with holy oil, as 
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Kings and Prophets were, and as So¬ 
lomon was anointed King,” &c. 

While the anointing is performed, 
a pall of cloth of gold is held over 
the King’s head by four Knights of 
the Garter. When it is concluded, 
the Dean lays the ampul and spoon 
again upon the altar; ami the Arch- 
bishop,•placing himself 1 the \orth 
side thereof, pronounces 'in invoca¬ 
tion or prayer, Ihe King kneeling. 

The King uow rises, and sits down 
in the chair; and the Dean of West¬ 
minster, having first dried all the 
places anointed, except the head and 
the hands, with cotlou wool, closes 
agVm the places that were opened m 
ills garments. Then a coif of lawn is 
delivered by Ihe Loid Great Ciiam- 
bcrlavi to the Archbishop, and by 
him placed upon the* King’s head, 
and linen glovjs arc also pul mi his 
hands; in the mean time a slim l an 
them is sung by the choirs. 

The Investing. —The Dean of West¬ 
minster now brings from the altar the 
('niobium sinilonis * , then I lie Super- 
tunica *, or close fall, wit I) the Gir¬ 
dle*, and the Buskins and Sandals*, 
of cloth of gold, with all which the 
King is successively invested. After 
tnu he brings the Spurs, and delivers 
them to the Lord Great Chamberlain, 
who, kneeling down, puts them on 
the King’s heels. Then the Arch¬ 
bishop takes Ihe Sword ol Stale, m 
ils scabbard ol purple velvet, ami 
laying it on the altar, says a pray. i. 

This being endeff, the Archbishop, 
assisted by other Bishops, deli vers the 
Sword into the King’s hand, and Ihe 
Lord Great Chamberlain then gilds 
his Majesty with it, the Archbishop 
saying, “ Receive this kingly sword, 
which is hallowed tortile detente ot 
the Iloly Church,” &c. 

The King then arising, the Dean of 
Westminster takes the Armil from 
the Master of the Great Waulrohc, 
puls it about his Majesty’s neck, ami 
lies it to the bowings of ins aims, 
the Archbishop saying, “ Receive the 
Armil of sinceiity and wisdom,” ivc. 

Lastly, the Mantle or open fall is 
delivered to the Dean, who puts it 
upon the King standing : his Majesty 
then sits down, and the Dean brings 
the Orb from the altar, which is dc- 
livcicd into the King's light hand hy 
the Archbishop. 

The King sits down mrain in Kmg 

* Engiaved in vul, X\M. |>. 

Ed ward’s 
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Edward’* Chair, and the Archbishop 
coming from the altar with the 
Crown between his hands, assisted by 
other Bishops and by the Dean of 
Westminster, puts it upon the King’s 
head : upon which the trumpets 
sound, the drums heat, and the peo¬ 
ple cry “God save the King!” A 
signal is also given from thu battle¬ 
ments, at which the 21 great guns in 
St. James’s Park are fired, and also 
the ordnance of the Tower. After 
which, the Archbishop says an invo¬ 
cation and prayer. 

The Dukes of Normandy and Aqui- 
tain now put on their caps of estate, 
and the Peers and Kings at Ar/us 
their coronets. 

While an anthem is singing, the 
King delivers the Orb to the D;*an of 
Westminster,-and goes from his chair 
to the altar, where his sword is un- 
girt, and offered by his Majesty in 
the scabbard; but is immediately re¬ 
deemed (by the King’s command¬ 
ment) for an hundred shillings, and 
the nobleman who redeems it draws 
it out, and bears it naked before the 
King the rest of the solemnity. 

The King having returned again to 
his chair, the Master of the Jewel 
Douse delivers the Ring to the Arch¬ 
bishop, by whom it is consecrated. 
Then the King, drawing oii' his linen 
glove, the Archbishop puts it on the 
fourth finger of his right hand. 

The Lord of the Manor of Work¬ 
sop (the Duke of Norfolk) then 
sents his Majesty, with a rich glove, 
which the King puls on his right 
hand; and the Archbishop taking 
the Sceptre, delivers it into the King’s 
right hand. The Archbishop next 
delivers the Rod, or Sceptre with the 
Dove, into the King’s left hand. 

The Benediction .—The King then 
kneels, holding both the sceptres in 
his hands, and the Archbishop blesses 
him. After which, the King arises, 
and goes to King Edward’s chair, 
where he kisses the Archbis.rops and 
Bishops. The Choirs sing, “ We praise 
thee, O God,” &c. 

The liithroning and Homage .—His 
Majesty, being Jed up hy the Archbi¬ 
shops and Bishops, and attended by 
the great Officers of State, ascends 
the Throne: the Archbishop, stand¬ 
ing before him, then pronounces an 
exhortation. The King receives the 
Homage and Fealty of his Barons. 
And tirst the Abp. of Canterbury 
kneeling before tiis Majesty, the 


other Bishops doing the same, takes 
the Oath of Fealty. He then arises 
and kisses the King’s left cheek : after 
him the rest of the Bishops present 
do the like. Then the first Duke, 
for himself and the other Dukes, 
kneels down and does homage ; the 
first Marquis for himself and the rest; 
the premier Earl for the other F.arls; 
the first Viscount for the Viscounts; 
and Lite first Baron for the Barons. 

During the Homage, the Treasurer 
of*his Majesty’s Household, attended 
by Garter and the Usher of the Black 
Rod, throws among the people, from 
the South, West, and North sides of 
the theatic, medals of gold aud silver. 
In the mean time an anthem is per¬ 
formed. 

The ceremonies at the Communion 
Service then commence, when the 
King presents another wedge called 
the Mark of Gold, weighing eight 
ounces. The Communion Service 
then proceeds;—the Archbishop fust 
icceives himself, and next the Dean 
of Westminster aud the Bishops of 
Durham and Bath ; after which the 
King communicates. 

t Procession to Si. Edward's Shrine 
then commences ; when the King, at¬ 
tended by the Lords carrying the four 
Swo:ds,&c. proceed to the Confessor’s 
Shrine, where the Regalia„are deli¬ 
vered by the King to the Archbishop, 
w ho oilers them upoiAhe altar.—The 
King is then disarrayed of his sacred 
vestments; which are delivered to 
the Dean, who lays them upon the 
altar.—The King is afterwards ar¬ 
rayed m Royal robes of purple Tel- 
let furred with ermine; and the Arch¬ 
bishop puts on the King’s heed a 
Crown of Stale, which he wears the 
rest of the day; also in his right hand 
the Sceptre with the cross, and the 
Orb in his left. 

In this mean while the Proces¬ 
sion is arranged to return to West¬ 
minster Hall. All being ready, the 
King, with the four Swords borne 
.before him, proceeds from St. Ed¬ 
ward’s Chapel, thiougli the theatre 
aud choir, to his canopy ; when the 
whole of this splendid assembly re¬ 
turns to Westminster Hall*. 

( Continued in ji. 557 el seq.) 

* For the above particulars wit arc 
chiefly indebted to S.indford’s authentic 
“ History of the Coronation of James the 
Second,” and to Mr. Arthur Taylor’s 
“ Glory of Regality," a valuable work, 
deservedly commended in vol. XC. 
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Mr. Urban, Mat/ 28 . 

HE Castle of St. Donat, in Gla¬ 
morganshire (see Plate l.) is one 
of the twelve allotted to the fol¬ 
lowers of Fitzhamou, who conquered 
a great part of South Wales in the 
reign of -Willianj Rufus. The build- 
ing of it cbtnmeuced about the year 
11 og. It isiituated on. the sea-coast. 
The prefapt ip?jw§ips are .Very coosi- 
derabJe^ aen in better, preservation 
than "df the an lien t castles 

of this coepaty. The park stood oii 
the garatea jay on the 

Southy'|ni^fh'‘ ; the castle wall and 
the which it descended 

in tefranbf!;'' The castle and manor of 
St. Donat tverogiven by Fitzbamon 
to Sk’^ntnt 1^ Esterling (which 
name #ijc ^ffctP’yrards corrupted to 
Stradjitt^^t^bo.’ probably Built this 
luagaibv^ltnructlire. The properly 
remaine^Ht.' CbU family till 1738, 
when, QWiag to the failure of male 
issue, it '^jhj^ So; the Manscls of Mar- 
gain, into^filah family the last of 
the StradjKigsbad married. 

Within >•($,» park, on the West of 
the CastU^ldands a picturesque quad¬ 
rangular tofter. It is placed on an 
elevated jite, commanding a view of 
great extent, particularly of the Bris¬ 
tol channel. This building is report¬ 
ed, by the tradition of the neigbour- 
hood, to have been designed for a 
watch-tower,"for observing distressed 
vessels in. stormy weather, in order to 
secure the cargoes for the lord, in the 
event of their being driven on shore. 

The coast near this place consists of 
bold precipices of calcareous rocks, 
presentingi,i»the deep excavations, ami 
jiboimdipgin various productions. 
Mr. Roqovan found here the fossil 
fragmetA^w. {Se yertcbriE, pieces of 
the rib#, ®<ttH|abones, and tcelh of 
a large anirnal, of the lizard genus, 
which jhO/st&tei could,"when living, 
have been scarcely less than 13 or *15 
feet in length *. 

The Church Donat bears 

great Tnarjcs .iifj i^Iiquity, bpt tl^e 
date of not ascertained. 

In th^StejfgaroiHe Arms of Strad- 
ling agflpt^fo.fripted glass. 

A pHU£^bt'i|d|iibxed to it serves 
as t he'^fiiwbplVco' of the Stradlings^ 
and Men converted" 

. .yy,v . __ i\ 

* Descriptive Excnmohs through South 
Wales, vol. I. p. 363. 
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to that purpose by Sir Kdward Strad 
ling, knt. (the fittli of that name)', 
who died in 1G09. His monument 
and picture will he hereafter noticed. 

Three curious old paintings on 
pannel remain in good preservation. 
They each represent a man in arm¬ 
our, and a lady kneeling, with a desk 
between them, accompanied by their 
children. T|ie inscriptions on the 
paintings are as follow : 

■ 1. “ Here Jyeth Thomas Stradlinge, esq. 
soune to Harry Stradlinge, hS and Elizt' 1 
, his wyfe (the daughter of W«» Thomas of 
Raglan in the countie of Monmouth, k*, 
who dyed at Cardyffe iu the Monastery 
of Preachinge Fryers, on the 8 day of 
Sept, in the yere of our Lord 1480. Whoso 
bones (after the disolution of the sayd IU< . 
nastcry) Thomas Stradlinge, kniglit *, his 
nepAewe, caused to be, taken up and ca- 
ried to Saiht Donatts and buried in the 
Cbauncell of*the Church there, by hi*? 
aonne, the 4 day of June, in ihp yere < f 
our Lord 1537 j and afterwards Ed ward 
Stradlinge, knight, his nephew’s sonne. 
the 5 th of that name, translated the sa.d 
hones out of the chauuccll into the Chap¬ 
pell tlier, in the yere of our Lord 1673 ; 
after whose death hie wyfe maried with 
Sir Rees ap Thomas, Knight of the Car¬ 
ter, and dyed at Piclon in the countie nf 
Pembroke, the 5 day of February, in tin- 
yere of onr Lord 1533, and was buryed at 
Carmarthen, in the Church of the Monas¬ 
tery of Preacliinge Friers with the said Sn 
Rees op Thomas her husband. (He died 
before he was 26 y rs of age).” 

In the centre of this painting is the 
following: 

“ The undernamed Harry Siiadliuge, Id. 
went on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and i. - 
ceived the order of the Sepulchre their, as 
bis father Edward Stradlinge, k l , the 5°* f 
of that name, and grandfather Will** 1 
Stradlinge, k», the second of that name, 
did,—and died in the Isle of Cypress m 
his Coming home, the last of August, in 
jib* 16' yere of K. Edw rt 4 th , and is buried 
(here in the city of Famagusta. This said 
Harry Stradlinge, from his house in So¬ 
mersetshire to.,His house in Wales, was 
taken prisoner by a Brytaine Pirate named 
Colin Dolphin, whose redemption. and 
charges stood him in'3300 maikcs, for the 
payment whereof he was driven to sell the 
Castle and manor of Bassalieg and Sutton 
iu Monmouthshire, and twb manors"iu 
Oxfordshire.” / 

, ■*,JIp,was buried, March 3(L 
regi^tgri which is the earliest date te&qtded 
there. 

-f- This certainly otight to be the third 
of that name, instead of the iifili. 

V. '« Here 
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a. ** Mere lyeth Edward St rod tinge, k*, 
the 4*b of that name (sonne to Thomas 
Stradlinge, Esquier, and Jenet hia wyfe, 
the daughter of Thomas Mathewe of Ra- 
der, in the county of Glamorgan, esquier), 
who died in the Casteli of St. Donatt, the 
8 day of May, in the ycre of our Lord 
1585, and was buried in the chauncel of 
the Church ther, whose bones were after 
translated by his nephewe Edward fetrad- 
Hnge, k‘, the 5th of that name, into the 
Chappell ther, in the yere of our Lord 
1573; also here lyeth Elizabeth his wife, 
daughter to Thomas Arundell of Lanh- 
cyron in the county of Cornwall, k*> who 
died in childbead at Merthcrmawre, the 
20 day of Feb r y, in the yere of our Lord 
1513, and was buryed ther, whos bones., 
Thomas Stradlinge, knight, her sonne' 
caused to be taken up and earyed to St. 
Donats, and buryed in the chauncell of 
the Church ther wjth her husband, the 8 
day of Mayc, in the yere of our Lord 
1536 ; and were afterwards* by Edward 
Stradlinge, knight, the 5 tb of that name, 
her nephewe, translated out of the cliaiui- 
cell into the Chappell ther in the yere of 
our Lord 1573.” 

3. (The centre Painting). “ Thes Pic¬ 
tures do represent Sir Edward Stradlinge, 
kt, the 5th of that name (and sonne to Sir 
Thomas Stradlinge, knight, and Katerin 
his wife, daughter to Sir Thomas Garnage 
of Corly, k l ), and the Lady Agnes Strad¬ 
linge his wife, daughter to Sir Edward 
Gage of Sussex, kt, and F.liz ,h his wife, 
daughter to John Parker of IVdlingtoii, in 
the county of Sussex, esquier, which said 
Sir Edward, nowe, in his life-time, h.is set 
forth thes Monuments of thes his auin .-i- 
tors, deceased; and, by God’s gra-s, 
meaneth both he and .Ms wife, after Ih^ir 
decease, to keepe them bodilly company 
in this sealfe-same place.—-Anno Domini, 
1590.’’ 

The following Inscriptions remain 
to the memory of this family : 

Against the North wall is a fine old 
monument composed of alabaster aud 
coloured marbles, with a man iu arm¬ 
our, and a lady kneeling at an altar, 
with much gilding and ornament, 
agreeably to the custom of the time. 
On it are the Arms of Stradli.ig and 
Gage, with this inscription: 

“ Edward* Stradling’, 5 Maioru : Fil: 
et Hieres 17’ Equestris Ordinis 16*. Hie in 
D’no obdorraiscit, qui Juvenis Gallia, Ger¬ 
mania et Italia Peragratis, Kedux Patnse 
principi suis semper charus (idelis atnau- 
tissim’ vixit; octogenarius obiit 15 Maii, 
1609. Agnetam D’ni Edw. Gage, mil. fil. 
habuit in uxore* qua* meestissima’ viduam 
sobole orbam relinquens, Jo. Strndlingum 
mil. Francisci natuin e multis juniorcrii 
fil. adopt. Elisabethoe Gage, uxoris ncp’ii, 


inulta sobole mascula fcecundae junctum 
integra hssreditate donavit. D’na agneta 
con : viro : et Jo : Strad : mil. til. adopt: 
Palri. Pietatis officii et amoris ergo ac 
postL'i itati sepeliendie hoc sacrum po’ 15 
Mail, 1610.” 

Oil the South side of the Chapel is 
a white marble monument to four 
children of SirEdwardStradling,bart.: 

«II. S. E. 

“ Gullielmus Stradling, Ilungrrfordus, 
Rachel, et Edmundus, D’ni Edwardi Strad¬ 
ling de Castro Sancti Donat, in ngro Gla- 
morganensi, Equitis et Earonetti, et D’na; 
Elisabeths; conjugis piissimsc, ex antiqiia 
et nobili Htingerfordorum de Castro Far- 
ley IJungerford in agr<; Somerset, fumtli.t 
oriundae, liburi nobilissimoiutn parentum, 
generosa proles illis vita brevis st-d inno- 
ccua oontigityi’ eteniin dura cxitnium iris 
pulchritiidmem pulcherrimis moribus ex- 
ornarent. Et non vulgarem praeberenl 
expectationem, niorte immatura prrerepti, 
magnum stii desideriurn rcliquerent, bre- 
vem lianc tabellam liberis suis charissiiuis 
parentes posdere. 

Anno Dom* m.d.clxxxiu.” 

In the centre of the Chapel, is .i 
beautiful marble tomb: 

(South side): 

" To the sacred memory of Edward 
Stradling of St. Donat’s Caslle in Glamor¬ 
ganshire, esq. the eldest son of S r Edward 
Stradling, bart. by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sr Edward Mansel of Margam in (.he same 
county, bart. He was bqj'n the 50 11 * of 
March, 1699, and departed this life iu the 
fear ol God the 3* 1 day of Oct. 1726, aged 
27, to the unspeakable griefe of his pa¬ 
rents and all that knew him, being a most 
accomplished gentleman in all respects.” 

Arms: Stradling; Barry of 6 Arg. 
and Az. surmounted of a bend Gul. 
charged with 3 roses Argent, barbed 
and seeded proper. Crest: a stag at 
gaze Arg. Motto: “Duwn Digan" 
—(God and enough). 

Qp the North side: 

“ Here lies Sr Thomas Stradling, the 2 d 
Bart, of England, and the last of the name, 
lie was the second son of S* Edw, Strad¬ 
ling, bat' by Elizabeth, daughter of Sr 
Edward Mansel of Margam, bart. and 
younger brother to Edw. Stradling, esq. 
deposited within this tomb. He died at 
Monpelher, the 27 th of September, 1738, 
N. S. and was buried here the 19 1 * 1 of 
March following. By his death the title 
and family, after its continuance here 
near 700 years, became extinct. Abatis 
suae 28.” 

Arms: Party per pale Stradling and 
Mansel. Stradling, as above. Man- 

set, 
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sel, Arg. a chevron between three 
nianches, Sable. 

The Register* commence in 1570; 
in which are the following notices: 

On the first page of the Register: 

“165*3. Thomas Came married to Jane 
Stradling, 27 April. — Edw. Turberville, 
esq. to Elizabeth Stradling, Sept. 1653. 

*• Mem. The above ladies were daugh¬ 
ters of Sir John Stradling, bart. and his 
wife Elizabeth Gage. He bring nephew 
of Sir Ftlward Stradling, bail*, and \he a 
nit.-r of Lady Stradling, whose name was 
Agnes, daughter of Sir Edward Gage. 
They, dying without issue, adopted their 
relations, Sir John and Elizabeth, above 
ini utioned, who were married and had 
ten eliildien, whose posterity continued to 
Sir Thomas Stradling, the Cist of the fa¬ 
mily uf the Stradlmgs. (yule Monument.) 

“N. L. The marriages of this family 
i ornmence in 1574$ baptisms in 1660$ 
burials in 1573$ agreeable to Register. 

In the church-yard is a very fine 
Cross; on the top of which are the 
remains of a figure of the Virgin and 
Child on one side; and of our Saviour 
on tin* Cross, with two females kneel¬ 
ing, on I he other. 

There is a tomb in the church-yard 
which, although of no antiquity, is 
worthy of notice, as it records a me¬ 
lancholy event which occurred in the 
vicinity of f>t. Donat: 

“ Sacred Lcf the memory of Sackvjlle 
'I inner, os,q. a Captain in hit. Majesty’s, 
5'3d iraiment, and of Sarah, Ins wile, 
who wc.c east away and drowned near 
tins place on the night of the 5tii of Sep- 
leriiln r, 1774. lie was limn at Tin rliold 
ill the comity of Hertford, 1740. She was 
horn at Wartou, in the countv ot Norfolk, 
1752. They lost two children $ the eldest 
not a you and u half old. Loved, esteem¬ 
ed, and ret per ted, for every good quality 
that could adorn human nature, bless, d 
with a genteel competency, with health 
and content to enjoy it; happy in them¬ 
selves, and above all so m each other, 
this couple, without a moment’s warning, 
was cut off!—Readei ! Let not this se¬ 
vere stroke of affliction to all that knew 
them be thrown away upon thee. He 
thou, like them, prepared !” 

Ou the East side of the loath is: 

“ Sacied also to the memory of Su¬ 
sanna Crockley, who was drowned at the 
same time, whose fidelity and attachment 
as a ielation and companion, were evidunt 
in the last moments of her life.” 

Yours, &c. W. H. T. 

* TJ.it is a mistdkn ; he was only 
Knight. Sir John was the first Baronet. 


Mr. UaBAN, April 27. 

T HE Education of the Poor is a 
subject ou which a great many 
opinions subsist. Many are the ob¬ 
jections raised against it, and great 
is the odium thrown on its avowed 
advocates. Of all the objections 
urged against it, there ire only two, 
winch appear to possess any share of 
plausibility; and, consequently, only 
two which merit serious confutation. 
The first is, that the Education of 
the Lower Orders increases their na¬ 
tural aversion fo subordination; the 
other, that it lays them open to the 
(influence of that mass of profaneness 
and disloyalty, which daily issues from 
file press. I vow propose to consider 
tlu^first objection; viz. that the Edu¬ 
cation of the Lower*Orders increases 
their natural aversion to subordina¬ 
tion. * 

There are two weapons with which 
we combat opinion — argument aud 
experience. 

1 shall begin with a few words, by 
way of argument;—Is it not a uni¬ 
versally received axiom, in the sys¬ 
tem of Modern Education, with re¬ 
gard to the Upper Classes, that the 
more the mind is opened, the more 
it becomes sensible of its own defi¬ 
ciencies, and, consequently, the more 
favourable to the growth of humi¬ 
lity ? And whv should the same cir¬ 
cumstance produce a quite opposite 
ciVoct on tlie Lower (Masses? 

If the Poor arb instructed, front the 
perusal ot their Bibles, to follow the 
precepts therein contained, it follows 
that the strength of the argument 
greatly depends on what line of con¬ 
duct the Bible enforces. Now does 
the Bible teach insubordination? Or, 
does it enforce submission to lawful au¬ 
thority, and respect to the superiority 
of rank and station ? The latter most 
undoubtedly — the Bible places the 
duties of obedience and subordina¬ 
tion, in a much higher point of view 
than they can be in a human code 
of laws. In our Statute Book, they 
are only introduced as affecting man’s 
temporal interest; in the Statute 
Book of the King of kings, they are, 
co-equaily with every other virtue, 
made the foundation of our hopes of 
a blessed eternity. I appeal then to 
the common souse of every reader, 
whether an intimate knowledge of 
the Bible is at all calculated to cause 
discontent and pride in the minds of 
the Poor. I ask, which is most likely 

to 
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lo make a good member of society, 
he who acts from the impulse ol his 
own uncultivated mind, or he who 
has been early instructed to seek tor 
the most valuable knowledge, from 
its only genuine source. 

The System of Educating the Poor 
has, in some places, notwithstanding 
the strong prejudices existing against 
it, been carried on a sufficient length 
ot time, for experience to assist in 
combating those very prejudices. 

Do we then find the Poor less shill¬ 
ing to fill the lower situations in liie? 
Do we find them more averse to the 
most menial offices ? Do we hear tlio 
language of insubordination, arising 
exclusively, or even principally, from 
those cottages, where the ameliorat¬ 
ing influences of Education have been 
felt> Do we invariably * or oven ge¬ 
nerally, see on the countenances of 
those who can read and write, the 
sullen gloom of discontent, or the jet 
more alarming symptoms ot desecra¬ 
tion ? These are questions I would 
ask of those whose situations enable 
them to answer them from experi¬ 
ence. They are put with candour;— 
let them he answered without d's*i- 
inul.Uion. They arc dictated by phi¬ 
lanthropy :—let them be considered 
without malevolence. 

Within mv own sphere of obser¬ 
vation, I can truly say the effects 
have been otherwise. In I lie l’-irirt' 
where 1 reside, and where the Edu¬ 
cation of the Poor* has been carried 
on for some years, no pernicious -I- 
fects have yet resulted. No instances 
have occurred, of individuals so putt¬ 
ed up tvith their own mental annul¬ 
ments, as not to feel grateful to the 
benevolent hand that placed them in 
a situation in which to gain then own 
livelihood, how subordinate soever 
that situation might be, and bow me¬ 
nial soever the oflices required of 
them. Neither when once engaged 
in the service of their superiors, lias 
a spirit of insubordination or disobe¬ 
dience manifested itself. 

Yours ,&c. P uii.omosus. 

Progress or Literature in uu'- 
rESGNT Aoes or Society. 

(ResumedJ'rom p- 417.) 

T HE meridian of England, or Scot¬ 
land, and may it not be raid ol 
Sweden, and likewise of some other 
Northern countries of Europe, have 


appeared, in modern days, more con¬ 
genial to the exercise and cultivation 
of the several departments of science 
than that of Italy, or the fruitful 
Islands of Greece and the Mediter¬ 
ranean, although in some cases these 
last have bccu equally the abodes of 
civilization and the elegant arts. 

The Northernmost parts of our 
Gontineiit,—soils exhibiting for the 
most, part perpetual barrenness and 
sner s, as Finland, and even Green¬ 
land, have, in their poetry, often 
discovered a veiu of sentiment,—a 
liveliness of thought, a pathos and 
beauty of description, which their art¬ 
less and untaught efforts, — strangers 
as they are,to the elegancies ot J ; c- 
tion and of taste,—have scarcely known 
how to polish to the regular, and ar¬ 
ticulate effusions of our more South¬ 
ern schools. 

The Poems of Ossian, of Gesner, 
and of Klopstock, may he deemed 
the offspring of a Northern soil,— 
although it imi3t be owned, that this 
last partakes rather more of the 
false glow'and turgid sentiment which 
have, at various jienous, been irn- 
parted to us from the East, than of 
the pathos and simplicity of the 
Northern hards- 

Iceland is decided to have b/)en the 
receptacle of learning, and the school 
fur learned men, when liurope lay in 
comparative darkness }—and, to pass 
over the New World,—all the tribes 
inhabiting the countries bordering 
upon Hudson’s Hay and the vast chain 
of lakes in North America,—although 
savage, and, with more than primi¬ 
tive ignorance, exhibiting all the 
wandering habits of our first fore¬ 
fathers,—have yet a native expression 
of descriptive imagery and fine and 
impassioned sentiment which, rude 
as it is, proclaims that Nature, or 
the icenery with which they are sur¬ 
rounded, has inspired them with ideas 
ot animat'd description in a far higher 
degree than similar hordes in the vi¬ 
cinity of the Tropics, although rank¬ 
ing, as to outward habits of life, 
equally high in cultivation. 

Upon the credit of the most in¬ 
telligent travellers who have resided 
among them, we admire the metapho¬ 
rical, but plaintive language, in which 
these people express their assent, or 
deliver their compacts. 

inexorable and remorseless when 
in battle, or when irritated to frenzy, 

they 
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they arc yet hospitable, docile, and 
susceptible of emotion in their in- 
tci couse with those with whom they 
are on terms of friendship. 

Of few ideas, and incapable of se¬ 
rious thought, or the process of men¬ 
tal illation, they smoke the pipe of 
peace, or take up the hatchet oj war, 
apparently with a composure denot¬ 
ing the same indifference;—and al¬ 
though in this they may be accpscd 
of bordering on that apathy of cha¬ 
racter which distinguishes the tubes 
of a milder latitude, and, notwith¬ 
standing the picture which M. dc la 
Cond.imiuc, with a loo great free¬ 
dom, has drawn of then',—in their 
general delineation i f feature, they 
are * et acknowledged to he wholly 
dissimilar. 

The plaintive style of their remon¬ 
strances, under supposed injuiic*, 
whichon n-dunn My distinguish them,-— 
their siiiceiu probers of friendship,— 
llicirenergelicgii .ts of emotion whilst 
venting sorrow, or allegorizing their 
ideas, i.i the f-.: mer,~-and the parox¬ 
isms of fury with which they exem¬ 
plify the fierce it pass-ons ol human 
nature, when incited to the latter hy 
some redden sense of v. iimg'i, or 
l-ieach of public faith,—have altei- 
ualely B bicii the objects of ndmirn- 
tii>ii and dfiuay of the intelligent 
traveller. * 

And, if we ascend to regions yet 
higher towards the Vole,—we find 
in their forlorn inhabitants an oc¬ 
casional waunlh of scnlimcnl and of 
feeling, — a glow of passion appa¬ 
rently incompatible wstli their n i- 
tfVe snows, animating their breasts. 
They have, occasionally, .shewn, ai 
though in artless numbers, that a 
privation of the sun’s resplendent 
beams is not able to efface lho.se sus¬ 
ceptibilities which Nature has im¬ 
planted, more or less, in all her sons. 

Of the vast continent of America 
it may be said,—that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the charge of sterility of inven¬ 
tion, which has been occasionally 
brought against her inhabitants,— 
siie seems, in some at least of the 
climates which prevail on her ample 
territory, to have been regulated in 
former days by laws physical, or 
morel, or both, somewhat differing 
from those of the Old World. 

The Mexicans and Peruvians,— 
although it is true, the only nations 
which at its tint discovery were found 


to have made any progress in civi¬ 
lization, or to be acquainted in any 
degree with the mechanical or fine 
arts, were situated,—the former be¬ 
tween the Tropics, and the latter al¬ 
most immediately under the equator, 
and were certainly, (if indeed we may 
draw Ai comparison free he suspect¬ 
ed accounts we have received through 
the Spaniards,) higher in civilized ex¬ 
istence than either the extensive is¬ 
lands ly ing within the Tropics of the 
Pacific and Indian Archipelagos, or 
the Kingdoms of Africa in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the rivers (lamina, Se¬ 
negal, and Mger, although the anti¬ 
quity of the people inhabiting the 
former, may he thought, if not 
higher, to fie a* least coeval with 
that of the former. * 

“ Through the whole extent of 
America,” evbiiins the philosophi¬ 
es M. I’aiMv, in liis usual sweeping 
style, “from (ape Hum to Hud¬ 
son's Bay, theie has never appeared 
a philosopher, an artist, a man of 
learning, or of parts, whose name 
lias found a place in the history of 
sricn-'-f, or whose talents have done 
credit to himself, or been of use to 
others x .” 

“ F.urope,” proceeds our Theonsf, 
“ is the only part of the world in 
which are found Poets, Philosophers, 
and Astronomers; tor the Chinese, 
with all their boasts, have neither.— 
They have no moiu their Sculptors, 
Painters, *>r Architects, than the other 
nations of Asia;—as to their fuels, 
they are mere Ti ouhaJoiiis ; and for 
their Drama, there is as great a dif¬ 
ference between theirTaha-o-clii-cou- 
o!!, their best tragedy, and the Phie- 
dr i of Uacine, as between the Alaric 
of rvmhwi and the Buiclleof Cliapelain 
and lh-: .Knead.” 

That the New World, taken in the 
aggregate, in this yet infant state of 
ils civilization and intellectual exist¬ 
ence, should not have been remark¬ 
ably fertile in the production of the 
first-rate men of genius, or in ilscon- 

* Tins distinguished Speculator does 
nut sumi limes discriminate with sniff lent 
acouracy :—in his taste for new discove¬ 
ries and hold asseitions, his prosenption 
otitic :;i-iiiu- of America does not, wliat- 
i ver oi truth it may contain, accord mt!i 
sinct tart. The names of West and Fi.mk- 
fin, ii.onous on that soil, are alone 
a hand uiiiy Milm ant to ic.-cuc it from the 
imputation. 

tribuliuiiA 
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tributions to the general cause of sci- 
cncc,allhough we have therefavoured 
an hypothesis somewhat different, is 
perhaps, by no means a phenomenon; 
and may, in part, be explained from 
the circumstance of the human mind 
being slow in its advances to know* 
ledge, when not accelerated by ad¬ 
ventitious causes, either physical, mo¬ 
ral, or political. 

Hut that China, a vast and popu¬ 
lous empire, of very high antiquity, 
and amongst whom the sciences and 
liberal arts arc represented to have 
been known, and even cultivated, in 
the days of their celebrated Confu¬ 
cius,—should, at this day, rank so 
low in intellectual exercises, may be 
said to present a phenomenon alto¬ 
gether anomalous to the usual course 
either of human progression or of 
human vicissitude. The jealousy 
■with which they have always regard¬ 
ed the intrusire visits of foreigners, 
and the scrupulousness with which 
they have ever affected to preserve 
their name, character, and privileges, 
as a unique and secluded people, al¬ 
though it may have assisted in per¬ 
petuating those narrow and contract¬ 
ed views which are generally observed 
to attend a people unenlightened 
by the influx, the counsels, or the 
opinions of other nations, is alto¬ 
gether inadequate to explain it. We 
lind amongst them the same indefa¬ 
tigable industry applied to the ti. - 
I'ul, and even to the. polite arts, and 
attended with pretty much the same 
results as before the Christian .Era. 
Practice and long experience seem 
at least, in the latter, not to have 
improved their taste, quickened their 
invention, or enlarged the sphere of 
their mental knowledge. Th-ir Paint¬ 
ings are, still, scarcely emancipated 
from the character of mere daubs,— 
tame and spiritless compositions,— 
and if they have sometime* acquired 
the character of expert an . neat 
copyists, it has rather been in the mi¬ 
nuteness or servility of the imitation, 
than in the vigour or conception of 
the design. Their sculpture and ar¬ 
chitecture are represented, by the 
most intelligent travellers, as alto¬ 
gether void of genius or ol grace. . 

With them magnitude—not beauty 
or proportion, constitutes the per¬ 
fection of their art; their triumphal 
arches, their ornaments, and many ot 
tbeir public buildings, exhibit a mon¬ 


strous and depraved taste, while their 
most ingenious efforts have scarcely 
enabled them to mould a bust or an 
elEgy, which, in Europe, would be 
tolerated in the shed of a common 
statuary. As Physicians, Astrono¬ 
mers, and Geographers, their know¬ 
ledge is scarcely of a higher order. 
Notwithstanding the great facilities 
they possess, in their mildness of cli¬ 
mate and clearness of atmosphere, 
ihciV attainments in exploring the 
heavens,—in developing the true 
system of the universe, or ascertain¬ 
ing its laws,—are extremely low, so 
low indeed, that they may be said to 
be by no means equal to those of 
the antient Assyrians, who at least 
framed conjectures, and maintained 
ingenious hypotheses while their 
speculations in the science of Geo¬ 
graphy discover at once ignorance 
and puerility. As Physicians indeed, 
they pretend to some eminence,— 
and voluminous treatises have beeu 
written and studied upon this import¬ 
ant science ; these, however, have 
been termed little better than her- 
hals,—and an essential acquaintance 
either with the human system, or 
with the system of the universe which 
stretches round them, their sagacity 
and industry have yet to acquire. 

Thus, it would appear, that Chinn, 
with all its natural advantages, and 
the patriarchal jurisdiction which its 
emperors and nobles are pretended to 
exercise over its vast population,— 
lias yet (may it not be said,) some¬ 
thing in its soil and atmosphere not 
decidedly propitious to the growth 
and dcvelopement of genius. * 

The human inind, with all its na¬ 
tive and inherent curiosity, seems 
here to have been wrought upon to 
surpass the efforts of a former age, 
neither by an honest emulation, or 
by the principles imbibed, turned into 
fresh channels of thought,—yetxnisin 
ancestors and those of Britain, or of 
Greece, inherited from Nature, it 
iriust he presumed, the same capaci¬ 
ties, and partook of one common 
origin. 

Can it then, by any human en¬ 
quiries he fixed, what are the meri¬ 
dians best calculated to call forth and 
direct the mental energies,—to tem¬ 
per them to the reception of literary 
refinement, or rouze them to the 
bold enterprise of discovery ? — The 
subject, in all its relations, involves 

considerable 
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considerable intricacy 1 —it would ap- 

f iear presumptuous, perhaps, in the 
iinits here assigned to our specula¬ 
tions, to determine a point which 
rather demands the long and the de¬ 
liberative contemplation of the en¬ 
lightened student. A few hints, how¬ 
ever, for the assistance of the en¬ 
quirer may, perhaps, in closing, he 
adduced from what has taken place 
in the course of human experience. 

It is well known that the Antieiits 
deemed the tropical or middle* re¬ 
gions unlit, not only for intellectual 
expansion, hut likewise for human, 
if not for animal existence. As the 
observations of men, it is true, be¬ 
come more enlarged, it was found 
that civilized life, and moral dispo¬ 
sitions, were capable of being gene¬ 
rated, and exercising their functions, 
under the most intense heats which 
visit our Globe. Europe, however, 
has been the concentrated spot, where, 
in the great aggregate, the talents of 
our world may,.in all ages, he said to 
have been displayed, which fact cer¬ 
tainly, in some degree, argues in fa¬ 
vour of a temperate zone lor the ma¬ 
turity of intellect. 

Particular countries, however, on 
the other hand, of this our quarter 
of the globe, such as Greece, Rome, 
and Sicily, have, in anlicnt lime*, 
turned 2he scale of intellect in favour 
of a sultry pAmosphcrc and a fertile 
soil, and, in modern days, the inha¬ 
bitants of Spain and Portugal,—how¬ 
ever sunk, now, from their “ high 
sphere,”—were the active ami per¬ 
severing instruments who opened to 
mankind new discoveries of an ex¬ 
tent and magnitude far surpassing 
any ideas which the wildest concep¬ 
tions of fancy might have formed 
previous to this epoch. 

With regard to the Northern coun¬ 
tries of Europe, we see, in our own 
day, mental cultivation and know¬ 
ledge carried to adistinguished height; 
—the sentiment, however, of Montes¬ 
quieu, just now quoted,—that soils, 
spontaneously producing the richest 
fruits of nature, or, in other words, 
an atmosphere warmed by the con¬ 
tinual presence of a cloudless sun, 
will naturally produce civilization, 
and its consequent mental superi¬ 
ority ; this might, perhaps, even in 
theory, with greater truth, be ap¬ 
plied to countries of a higher lati¬ 


tude, whose lands present few ob¬ 
jects for the repose of indolence, or 
the indulgence of luxury. —Those 
who inhabit them, if indeed they 
possess strength of body ami acti¬ 
vity of mind, are driven to culti¬ 
vation for a subsistence, and after' 
wards to procure those conveniences 
which their neighbours, of other la¬ 
titudes, gather by strciehing lorth 
the hand. These habits of industry, 
and of mental application, which 
are thus generated, at first through 
a sort of necessity, may be said not 
to cease, when their wdnts are sup¬ 
plied, but gradually to expand into 
more noble and dignified pursuilR 
than the mere gratification of their 
animal wants. 

It is observed by Sir William Tem¬ 
ple, *111 his remarks upon the climate 
and character of the Dutch, that, in 
their moist atmosphere, their ideas 
move slower and heavier, though the 
impressions of it are deeper, and Iasi 
longer, — “the motions of thought 
are less light and quick, and the range 
of imagination inure contracted than 
in constitutions which arc more airy 
and volatile.” 

It will not, perhaps, be departing 
too much from matter of experience, 
finally to assume that, in some North¬ 
ern countries, the keen, subtle, and 
bracing air of the bleak atmosphere, 
when not infected by fogs and exha¬ 
lations,are more propitious to strength 
of mind, sound judgment, and intense 
application. Following the same rule, 
although exceptions will frequently 
occur, it will appear, that the nearer 
we approach the Equator (except in 
the countries in its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, where languor, and aver¬ 
sion to mental exercise are usual cha¬ 
racteristics), vivacity of imagination, 
airiness of spirits, and quickness of 
parts mark the human dispositions, 
and are oiten found to be distinguish¬ 
ing and predominating in the genius 
of nations so situated, although cir¬ 
cumstances of a moral or political 
kind may frequently intervene to turn 
the tide of thinking, and suppress the 
native energies which would other¬ 
wise expand in their full force. 

Whilst surveying the richly-culti¬ 
vated tsacks, fertilized and adorned 
by the industry and talent of former 
days, contemplation will naturally 
suggest topics of illustration, and pro¬ 
vided 
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vided the legitimate bounds of criti¬ 
cism be observed, a subject more fer¬ 
tile in intellectual interest can, per¬ 
haps, scarcely be found. 

McUcskam. E. P. 

Water, or Beet. Tower, 
Kensington. 

HE singular fabrick represented 
in the annexed Engraving ( Plate 
II. No. l.j* was built in the reign of 
Quecu Anne, for the purpose of sup¬ 
plying the Palace of Kensington with 
water, but the situation being found 
too low, it is not now used. I'pon 
surveying it in the summer of 1H20, 
the dmieusiou? were found to he as 
follow : 

Height of the middle tower to the ft. in. 

stone fillet. '21^ ." 

Above llu* stone fillet to the top... ’> S 


Height of the middle tower,,. 11 

Height of theout.Mile turrets above 

the middle toner . 10 7 


Height of the outside turiets... 40 b 

An accurate description of this 
Building has already appeared in our 
Magazine (vol. LXXXV. i. p. 423) 
from the classical pen of the late Mr. 
John Carter, whose exertions to pre¬ 
serve the spirit of our National Ar¬ 
chitecture, deservc.und have received, 
the highest commendations. 

Taih.ey Haul, Cheshire. 

HE annexed Engraving (No. ^.) 
is an interestv-ag view of the 
old Hall of Tablcy, once the resi¬ 
dence of the celebrated Antiquary, Sir 
Peter Lcycester, of whom a biogra¬ 
phical account was given in vol. XC. 
ii. 432. This venerable building is 
romantically situated on an island in 
the midst of an extensive lake. It 
appears to have been originally qua¬ 
drangular $ but the Eastern side only 
remains, the exterior front of which 
is completely covered with ivv: the 
other side being a part of the interior 
of the former quadrangle, is com¬ 
posed of timber and plaislcr. 

The entrance is on the East side, 
to the left of which is a large low 
wainscoted hall, one fourth of which 
is occupied by a large oak staircase 
leading to the gallery, which runs 
round two sides of the apartment. 

* It embellished 1 Faulkner’s Mr 
of Kensington.” 


— A. y jLjLi*vr y v^ucauiKt; 

On the West side of the hall is a 
chimney-piece richly decorated with 
fanciful ornaments, date 1619; and 
opposite to it a large bay window, 
in which is emblazoned the Lcycester 
pedigree in stained glass. 

The island on which the building 
stands is planted in a manner which 
exhibits the old hall, the lake, and 
surrounding scenery, to the greatest 
advantage. 

in the South-east part of it is a 
domestic chapel of brick, finished 
with large bay windows at the sides, 
a pointed East, window, and a licit 
turret at the West end. The interior 
is neatly fitted up with oak desks, 
and precisely resemiih s a College 
Chapel. Over the door is I'm date 
1 675. 

On the East of this lake is the 
stately mansion of Sir John Leicester, 
wliohas rendered himself as celebrated 
by his princely patronage of the Fine 
Arts, as his skilful predecessor did in 
Topographical and Antiquarian re¬ 
searches. This building stands on an 
easy elevation, within an extensive 
park, about two ruiies West ol Knots- 
ford. It i* erected from the de-ig.is 
of Carr, and consists of a ccutic, with 
retiring wings, connected with the 
centre by corridors, the ground plan 
of which forms a segment of a circle. 
Behind the house arc the 'dailies, 
which are on a very e^ensive scale, 
and occupy three sides of a qua¬ 
drangle. in the centre of the South 
front is a lofty portico of the Doric 
order, supported by four columns 
formed out of single blocks of Bun¬ 
co rn stone, and approached by a mag¬ 
nificent flight of steps. The princi¬ 
pal living-rooms occupy the first 
floor ; and the three apartments on 
the Western side have been thrown 
together to form a picture-gallery, 
which is upwards of seventy feet in 
length and thirty in breadth, and 
which certainly possesses an additional 
degree of variety and richness of 
effect, f 'im the arches and projec¬ 
tions which occupy the place of the 
partition-walls. 

The general view of the park from 
this point and the portico is singu¬ 
larly pleasing, the elevation being 
sufficient to command a view over 
the wooded country arouud*. 

* This, brivf t!c-<:riptioii has been prin 
cipally jlfoued from Mr. Ormciod’s va¬ 
luable am! i*!rR»nt " U.story of t.'lu’hlni <: 
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THE CENSOR.—No. VIII. 

An Inquiry into the Progress op 

Anecdotal Literature. 

(Continued from p. 324 .) 

E return as quickly as possible 
to this subject, because it ap- 
pears more advisable to bring it to its 
own natural couciusion. In this we 
are aware that we shall incur the 
blame of several of our reade[s, who 
will turn Censors upon us, consider¬ 
ing part of what is here set before 
them as neither old nor rare, and 
therefore as belonging to another de¬ 
partment of our Miscellany ; but, 
patience, gentle Sirs, we have a few 
reasons to state, although “ upon 
compulsion,” and if not “as plenty 
as blackberries,” they may serve to 
conciliate some of you. The origi¬ 
nal design of these essays was to enter 
upon what might be termed, with a 
little exaggeration, a History of 
Anecdote, and the progressive sys¬ 
tem seemed to us the most eligible : 
it is true, we might with other inten¬ 
tions have given “ analyses of, and 
extracts from,” publications otigi- 
nally detached, and never as yet 
brought together in any united form; 
but such a plan would have produced 
nolhipg more than a list of books, 
with recommendatory paragraphs, 
equally wefl adapted to the pages of 
a newspaper or a catalogue: but our 
ambition looked higher—to connect 
a series of works hitherto disregard¬ 
ed, except in their individual capa¬ 
city, to trace their progress from 
early times to the present, and to 
introduce names now forgotten, or 
scarcely remembered, was tfie wish of 
Sylvanus Urban: his readers must 
decide as to his performance. The 
series of which we speak has been at 
length brought down to*a period not 
very distant; nor would it be just to 
class the residue with the ephemeral 
volumes now passing under review: 
such an arrangement would lead our 
readers to suppose that we despised 
every thing ot recent date; and our 
view of what remains will not be 
very extensive, in which we shall, 
perhaps, meet their wishes. 

ft would be an endless as well as an 
unprofitable labour, to “ grub” thro* 
Lillie Britain or Chiswell Street , for 
such transformations of Joe Miller 
as have appeared from time to time 
at those celebrated depdls for small 


pamphlets. Since the death of that 
worthy Jester, the Press has groaned 
under anecdotal trash, more honoured 
iu oblivion than remembrance; but 
the evil is not without its antidote, 
the merit of this species of collection 
has been gradually acknowledged; 
nod has it shown itse.« unworthy the 
acknowledgment. 

In our last paper we mentioned se¬ 
veral works to which Literature may 
proudly appeal, but which caunot 
come within our desi^ta as fugitive or 
neglected. One volume of this de¬ 
scription lies before us, now scarcely 
known to exist, but which has a claim 
to notice, out of respect to the person 
whose name it bears: 

»“ Derrick’s Jests; or. The Wit’s 
Chronicle, &c. Als’o, a Collection of 
Poetical Jjieces on various subjects. 
By Mr. Derrick and others. Dedi¬ 
cated to the Publick.” London, 
priuled for J. Fell, in Paternoster- 
row. I2m<>, pp. 76. 

Samuel Derrick, one of those chil¬ 
dren of misfortune, who seem to be 
gifted with talents and an exquisite 
sensibility, that they may feel their 
situation more strongly, was born at 
Dublin in 1724, and followed the bu¬ 
siness of a linen-draper in that city. 
He came to London in 1751, with no 
better prospect than that of literary 
drudgery; and going upon the stage, 
attempted the character of Gloster in 
Jane Shore, with such ill success, as 
to prevent his Obtaining any engage¬ 
ment, or even repeating the part. 
Penury introduced him to the society 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson, whose ac¬ 
quaintance he lived to boast of; as 
well as an intimacy with Boswell and 
other literati , but never emerged 
from the “ res angusla domi till the 
death of Beau Nash in 1761, when he 
was appointed Master of the Cere¬ 
monies (commouly called King) at 
Bath and Tunbridge; in which situa¬ 
tion he obtained a comfortable, tho* 
by no means independent, livelihood, 
and died in 1769. 

He published Ihe Life of Dryden, 
a volume of Poems, and several 
Pamphlets; and translated Spile, a 
drama written by the King of Prussia. 

Like other collections, the one be¬ 
fore us is spoiled by coarseness into¬ 
lerable to a refined ear. The follow¬ 
ing, however, is adapted even to 
royalty: 

••Mr. Derrick used to say, that the 

kin 7 
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king of Bath was the happiest monarch 
under the Sun, for as pleasure was bis 
only aim, there was seldom any apposi¬ 
tion .” 

We have room for a poetical effu- 
siou, written in 1768, applicable to 
all ages, in the opinion of contempo¬ 
rary wits: ' 

" The dearth of genius doubly we deplore, 

For nothing can be truer. 

Than that there never were of Verses more, 

Nor yet of Poets fewer.” 

We now pass to a Wit, whose 
memory enjoys a better reputation 
than that of poor Derrick,— Caleb 
tVhileford , a native of Scotland, of 
whom few particulars have reached 
us. He is well known by the appel¬ 
lation of Papyrius Cursor (the rcr.l 
name of an antienl Roman), which he 
affixed to his ingenious Qross-read- 
ings, selected from the “St. James’s 
Chronicle.’’ Some lines addressed to 
him on this subject are usually ap¬ 
pended to Goldsmith’s poem of “ Re¬ 
taliation,” to which we refer our 
Readers. 

From this period the features of 
Anecdote arc familiar to every one; 
and in the works we lately enume¬ 
rated will be found all that are im¬ 
portant: still, we have to notice a 
collection yet in progress, of a more 
voluminous appearance than any of 
its predecessors. Tun Percv Anec¬ 
dotes. It is not our intention t>- 
specify the successive parts of which 
this work is composed j such as wish 
merely to know their titles, may be¬ 
come acquainted with them through 
the monthly advertisements which 
precede their birth; and in future 
years, when the book shall be of a 
decent age and rarity, information 
concerning it will without doubt be 
found in the Reviews, and in the 
“ Literary Chronicle,” a work at least 
co-durable. Still less is it necessary 
to fill our pages with extracts, except 
from one Part, entitled “ Anecdotes 
of George the Third and his Family.” 
We feel great pleasure in transcribing 
the following article, as it exhibits 
his late Majesty in the most favour¬ 
able light, with regard to morality, 
and the prevalence of example: 

“ darning proscribed at Court. 

“ His Majesty very early exhibited that 
strong abhorrence of gaining, which he 
preserved during his life. It had been 
long a custom in the English Court, as 
well as every other Court, in Europe, to 
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celebrate Twelfth Day, with religious ce¬ 
remonials in the morning, and cheerful 
amusements in the evening. These his 
Majesty never attempted to restrain ; but 
when he found that the game of hatard 
was indiscriminately played throughout 
the palace, and that many thousands were 
lost, under the appearance of the royal 
sanction, he was determined to correct 
the abuse. He first restricted the number 
of tables, then limited the hours of play, 
and, lastly, banished the game of hazard 
altogether from his palace. After ihis 
interdiction, which excited much discon¬ 
tent in the household, cards were substi¬ 
tuted ; but when his Majesty found that 
the evil had only changed its name and 
appearance, and that deep play was still 
earned on at Si. James’s, an orde. was 
issued, that no of gaming whatever 

should be permitted, under Ihe penalty of 
ihe person offending forfeiting his situa¬ 
tion.” P. 72. 

Preliminary puffs, advertisements, 
and recommendations on the wrap¬ 
pers, state this collection to have 
been made “ by Sholto and Reuben 
Percy, brothers of the Benedictine 
Monastery, Mont Benger.” This 
statement is generally considered as 
of no authenticity, and report has 
attributed the work (we know not 
for what reason) lo W. Hamilton, esq. 
Under Secretary of State. Although 
we do not approve of the form of 
publication,detached ancc&otes, with¬ 
out cited authorities, we must pro¬ 
nounce the labours of Messrs. Percy 
to he externally elegant, and inter¬ 
nally amusing ; and what similar 
works profess to be, “ a cheerful fire¬ 
side companion.” 

Rut to us Anecdotes are of higher 
importance; for, unless they border 
on history or personal biography, the 
labour is lost that amasses them. A 
national collection might be formed 
after the manner of Camden, from 
printed works as well as the nume¬ 
rous MSS. yet unexplored in our 
public libraries, with authorities, and 
some slight information (which might 
he‘conveyed in notes) of the persons 
to whom they relate; such a work it 
may be our lot hereafter to examine ; 
and should any spirited friend to the 
Literature of his Country commence 
such an undertaking, honour would 
be the certain reward. For ourselves, 
we assure our Readers, that whatso¬ 
ever assistance or testimony in his 
favour old Sylvanu* Urban could coo¬ 
ler, should gratefully be given. 


It 
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It was our intention to have said a 
few words concerning Foreign Anec¬ 
dotal Literature, and the Gcata Ro- 
manorum , hut our limits have de¬ 
cided otherwise, and we must there¬ 
fore refer our readers for the latter 
to the elaborate dissertations of War- 
ton and Douce, to which nothing can 
be added. On the former subject we 
can adduce little; the chief collection 
of Anecdotes is a work well known in 
France, entitled “ Ana,” containing 
particulars of many illustrious per¬ 
sons. Several, however, relating to 
anticut times, have coiue to our 
knowledge. There are the “ Apo¬ 
thegms of Kings, Chiefs, and Philo¬ 
sophers, Greek and Roman, trans¬ 
lated into French by Anthony Ma- 
cault,Paris, 12mo, 1543 1 ” the” Dicta 
Seplem Sapieiitiuin,” Grscce, printed 
at Paris by Morel, 155S; “ Apothcg- 
mata Grteca Kegum et Ducum. Cum 
f.al. Interpret.” H. Steph. 15»iu, in 
l2mo» and “ Praiclara Dicta Pliilo- 
sophorutn. Ab Araenio Archiepisc. 
Monemhasim colleda,” CIr. 8vo t and 
” Dicta SSeptcm Sapientium, per Olho- 
iH'in Brugensem,” Anlwerpia*. C. 
Planlin, 1570, 8vo, &c. 

A similar collection in Spanish is 
worth notice, entitled “ Apothegmas 
que son Dichos G raciosos y notables dc 
muchos fey os y principes illustres, y 
de algunos phiVisophos iusigues y me- 
morables y de utros varoncs antiques 
que bien hablaron para nuestra doc- 
trina y exempli*: agora iiiieva-tnente 
truduzidos y recopilados cn nuestra 
legua castellana, y dirigidos al illus- 
trissimo senor Don Pcrafan de lti- 
bera. Marques dc Tarifa, Condo de 
los Molares, Adelanlado mayor del 
Andaluzia, &c. En Envers eu la en- 
Neita del unicornio dorado en casa dc 
Martin Mucio, 1549. Con l’rivilcgio.” 
12mo. pp. 366. The printer’s device 
is a representation of two cranes light¬ 
ing for a bone, with this motto, 

“ Pietas Homini Tutissima Viitus.” 

This book is but an epitomised trans¬ 
lation from the Adagia of Erasmus ; 
it was examined by inquisitors, and 
approved o( by Domingo de Azpelia, 
“Notariodcl secreto*.” The British 
reader will probably not wish for 
Erasmus at second-hand. 

On-.* more book still remains to be 
noticed, a specimen of French Anec- 
dotists: “ Les Apopthegmes, on Buns 

* bee the Preface. 


Mots des Anciens/firezde Plutarque; 
De Diogene Laerce, D’Elien, D’A- 
thenee, de Stobee, de Macrobe, et de 
quelques autres, De La Traduction de 
Nicolas Perkot, Sieur JJ'Ablun- 
court. Avec uu Traitte des Strata- 
geines, et de la Battailedes Komains, 
par Prop Lin. A Paris, chez Floren- 
tm et Pierre Delaulnc. low4. Avec 
Privilege du Roy.” 12mo. p r . 473. 

This translation is dedicated to the 
King of Franc-*, and contains a cu¬ 
rious Preface, in which the author 
decides that an apothegm", which is 
voiv called a ban-mot, is neither a sen¬ 
tence, proverb, example, memorable 
action, fable, nor enigma; hut a 
smart idea on any subject whatever, 
or a prompt reply, which excites 
laughter or admiration.. 

As we do not continue this subject 
merely for Ilia sake of handing down 
antient talc*, one specimen may suf¬ 
fice : 1 

“ Agis 111.—Cominc on ilrmamloit a 
Agi-, (tenner Hoy lie Lai edeinotip, qui 
avoit fMc mis in |)immi pour vouloir r£- 
tablir la ili-eijiliiic. S’iI ue sc icpeiitoit 
pi/int alois <!e s ii ilesscin : Les bonnes 
actions. cln-ii, ne soul pa.-, sujclles an re- 
peutii.” 1*. 122. 

But why weary our readers with 
European Literature, when the East 
possesses claims to notice? Asia has 
its Anecdotal Literature, and some of 
the oriental productions are preserved 
in the Uarleian Library. One is en¬ 
titled the book jailed “ Nadu am,” 
that is, The Order, a connexion of 
various sayings of Mahomet with 
passages in the Koran, by Ai.t, son 
of A-Mokhil; written in 1637, in 
Turkish verse, and consisting of ten 
chapters. 

In the Persian language we have 
“ The Moral Sentences of Ishmaci 
Efiendiand in Arabic, ” The Apo¬ 
thegms of Mahomet,” wiih a collec¬ 
tion called “ Arbain.” The ‘‘Sen¬ 
tences” of the celebrated Loots are 
also preserved in this valuable library. 
That little of this branch of Litera¬ 
ture has reached us, we cannot won¬ 
der, hut many and more extensive 
coiled ions probably exist in the 
countries to which they relate. The 
antient Chaldeans and Persians were 
succeeded by a people who bid fair to 
equal the scientific lustre of their 
forefatheis- Under its Caliphs, Bag¬ 
dad, the Alexandria of the East, rose 
to a literary eminence that we con¬ 
template 
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template with veneration; the pa¬ 
tronage extended by Aaron (sur- 
named,on account of high character, 
Al Rasclnd, or the Gooi), to the 
Arts, has sanctified his name, which 
cruelty and perfidiousness had other¬ 
wise tarnished. This renowned Prince, 
after having conquered his ^enemies 
eight times in battle, and paid his 
devotions as often at the tomb of 
Mahomet al Mecca, died in the year 
of the Christian a*ra 809. The encou¬ 
ragement extended by him to Philo¬ 
sophy and the Sciences, induced per¬ 
sons ot merit and talent to settle at 
Bagdad, and was the occasion of pre¬ 
serving those countries in a stale of 
refinement during the middle ages, 
under the gloom of which Europe 
sunk to a temporary obscurity. Of 
the Anecdotisls of the East little can 
be recovered, while wl”> ire acquainted 
with so few of their compositions. 
Lokman, the moral J.okiimn, was a 
native of Abyssinia, and a slave 
among the Israelites under Solomon. 
In some points he hears so strong a 
resemblance to .T'sop, that he has 
been considered by many as the same 
inspired sage. Mahomet has inserted 
a chapter in the Koran, under Ins 
name, and introduces the AlmighSy 
littering these words, “ We have 
heretofore bestowed wisdom on Lok¬ 
man.” India yet boasts her Pifpay, 
an ancient fabulist among the l iali- 
itiius, and who is said to have on 
counsellor to one of her Kings, by 
whom the government of Hindustan 
was committed to his care. His fables, 
which tradition (elates to have been 
composed above 52000 years since, 
were translated into Trench by An¬ 
thony Galland, in 1755: the same au¬ 
thor gave to the world tin- “ Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments,” aud a col¬ 
lection of Maxims and Bon-iHols 
from oriental Anecdotisls, which we 
can only recommend to the reader's 
attention, as our protracted limits 
will not admit of any extracts. 

We shall resume our labours at the 
accustomed period, upon a subject 
which will not admit of such pro¬ 
lixity. 1. T. M. 

Mr, Urban, ■ Muy ”9. 

I SEND you some observations 
upon the rise and antiquity of 
Seals, which i found written on the 
fly-leaves of a Treatise upon that 
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subject, formerly the property of an 
eminent Antiquary. 

Upon the subject of Seals, Ingul- 
phus, Abbot of Croyland and Secre¬ 
tary to the Conqueror, says, 

1. That the Saxons used no Seals 
for the confirmation of their deeds 
and charters, or, as he calls them, 
Chirographa. 

2. That the Normans first brought 
the use of Seals into England. 

6. That the Saxons conveyed their 
lands and tenements two ways; first, 
by written evidences, which they con¬ 
firmed liy the sign of the Cross and 
suhsciiptions; secondly, nudo verba 
sine CharUt el Scripto , without any 
written evidence ; only the L.rd gave 
the tenaitV a spur, a sword, a horn, 
an helmet, &c. 

In answer to this, Ross, the War¬ 
wick Antiquary, asserleth that Henry 
the First was the introducer of this 
custom; though it is evident that 
William the Conqueror used such a 
Seal to the charter of foundation of 
Battle Abbey. 

Now how to reconcile this contra¬ 
diction l know not, unless thus; that 
William the Conqueror and the Nor¬ 
mans, till Henry the First, did, pro 
more A ormannorvm, use such Seals, 
alter their being hi England; while 
the English in the mean t'mie, pro 
more dentin, confirmed their evi¬ 
dences with Crosses aud subscriptions 
only; till Henry the First command¬ 
ed the use of Seals to the English as 
well as the Normans. So that, though 
Seals might be used by the Normans 
in extraordinary cases, as in the char¬ 
ter of Battle Abbey, yet perhaps they 
were not ot general use till tbe time 
of Henry the First. 

There is a passage in the Additions 
to Matthew Paris, the Life of Hubert 
Abbot of St. Alban’s, p. 79, which 
throws great light upon this questiou. 
In a dispute between the Monks of 
SI. Alban’s and the Bishop of Lincoln, 
about jurisdiction, the Monks assert 
f.ieir privileges by the charters of 
Ott'a and other Saxou Kings; upon 
which the historian says: 

“ Ctimque inspiciuntur Regum Angli- 
I’.orum Off® scilicetjet effitcrorum Scripts, 
in quibus pro Sigiliis novo more depen- 
dentibus veteri Cunsuetudme Ciuces Au- 
rea • inanu Reg urn depict® iri Principle 
posit® eraut.” 

in answer to which they could 

show 
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show no Charter sealed beyond that 
of Henry the First. This dispute hap¬ 
pened in the reign of Henry II. who 
decided for the Monks; and shows 
that the use of Seals was at that tune 
only “wore more." 

The.y could unt, however, lie in 
general use long after this; because, 
about the year 1237, in the tune nt 
Henry lit. a Constitution was made 
in a Council held in Loudon by Ollyi, 
the Pope's legate, to enjoin tiie use 
of Seals to all Archbishops, Bisnops, 
Archdeacons, Deans, and to all col¬ 
leges and ecclesiastical societies, 
which may seem to have been need¬ 
less, if Henry the First had before 
enjoined it. . 

From this time till the reign ot 
Edward III. they used the effigies ol 
an horseman aimed, (or the impres¬ 
sion of their Seals; but laying aside 
this custom, each gentleman used his 
own Arms in a little escutcheon.— 
Extracts from on anonymous Tract 
of Hi ah op Hailow's on English His¬ 
tory, published among the Miscella¬ 
neous Pieces of Dr. Taylor, 4 to, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1742. 


Further Observations on the t se of 
StfAi.s, from Bp. Nitoi.sow's His¬ 
torical J^ibrary, pp. 211,212, third 
edit. 1714, foj. 

Whether the Norman nobility 
brought their use of large Seals into 
this kingdom, or found it here, 1 am 
not very certain ; but here they had 
them presently after their arnval. 
The most usual impresses being an 
armed Kuight ou horseback, with a 
drawn sword, and the bearer’s name, 
as “ Sigillum Uoberti dc / a/fibus ,” 
&c. Perhaps the large Icriitours 
wherewith the Conqueror rewarded 
their services, induced them to believe 
themselves advanced to so many prin¬ 
cipalities; and this conceit might in¬ 
cline them to rival their Sovereign 
himself in the grandeur of their pub¬ 
lic instruments. Sometimes, instead" 
of a horseman, wc have a lion, leo¬ 
pard, greyhound, bird, or other de¬ 
vice, part of the Arms of the family ; 
but always the person of honour’s 
own proper name, encircling his pa¬ 
ternal coat, or whatever other im¬ 
pression he was pleased to fancy. 
Seals of a round form generally be¬ 
tokened something of Royalty in the 
possessor, and a more than ordinary 
extent of temporal jurisdiction : 
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whereas great ladies under coverture. 
Bishops, Abbots, &c. generally made 
use of oval ones. The Bishops of 
Durham, as Counts Palatine, had 
• ■Hind ones, bearing the Bishop sit¬ 
ting in his chair, circumscribed with 
his name, Dei Gratia Episc.opus l)u- 
nehnenshs. and on the veise an 
armed man oil horseback, with his 
sword drawn, and the Bishop's Arms, 
either of his *ee or family, on the 
shield, ciicumscrihed as before.—11 
the grantei’s family was tnean, and 
his family too inconsiderable to hear 
Arms, the conveyances were usually 
ratified under (he authentic Seal of 
some public officer, or corporation, 
and the reasons were given. Finiii 
Ihe frequency of these subscriptions, 
and other arguments, ]Vfr. Lau,horde, 
in his Perambulation of Kent, and 
some other- have affirmed, that the 
common use ol Sialsdid not prevail 
in England before the leign of Ed¬ 
ward III.; and in proof ol this opi¬ 
nion, he relates the story of Richard 
do Lucy as follows : 

“ Ki< l>.ti.I do Lucy, f tocl Justice of J‘'ng- 
lau.l, in i !u reign of King Ili'iny JI. about 
A I). I ’ (V ■ |» irlvd to li.ive ripti- 

mniiJ. d an oidin..iy '.iilquol, (in tliit lie 
used ,i I'ina'c beat, or a beat of his ..nil, 
a-> I iiiub'ist md it, iviion as Hint .»pp< i- 
lamed, as lie said, to tlie Kmir and .\oi>i- 
liry only'.” 

The Bishop supposes Ihe man might 
have been reproved by Lucy, as hav¬ 
ing iusolcnlly taken upon him to use 
a Seal larger than what became his 
quality. For the nobility and other 
persons of rank and family, had their 
larger and less Seals; the Conner giv¬ 
ing the impression ot their ancestors’ 
coal, and the latter, any little device, 
without a scutcheon. This is proved 
from an entry on an old record, 
which runs thus: 

“ Jolupnu-s ile Itur^o cognovit, qiu'id 
aiquusuit pari mu Stadium -limit cuidam 
-.i ript® quad fecit dreamt et c.ijntiilo dc 
Lk hi-fciid, dc (Jotifirmatuinc et qtiieto 
Clameo tie Advooatione dc llerilel, ct op¬ 
ponent Sigdlum stium 7 na»ni<m jira'dicto 
Sc.ripto circa tcrtiam seplimaii.un post 
l’aschatn.” 

Others have thought that none be¬ 
low the degree of a Knight Bachelor 
was antiently privileged to use a Seal. 
And this fancy seems to he supported 
b y a clause added to a Charter given 
to the Abbey of Vicuville by Hus- 
culph de Solignc, lord of Dol in Bre¬ 
tagne, about the year 1170: 

“ I t 
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“ Et quia adhuc miles non cram, pro- 
prium Sigillurn non habebam quandohanc 
coneessinnem fecimus, auMiontaie Sigilli 
Domini Iohantus Pains inci Cartam illaui 
sigillavimus ” 

Agreeable to which, and of an elder 
date, is that in the old Leiger Book 
of Abingdon, from RichurtV Bari of 
Chester, under Henry I. and his mo¬ 
ther the Countess dowager; which is 
there reported to have been sealed 
with the Countess's Seal. And the 
reason assigned is, “ Nondunt enim 
Mililari lialteo cinclus esl Nay, 
and it is likewise added, that “ Ijileree 
qua’libct ab eu dire.die malerno Sipil/o 
inclndebanlur From this latter pas¬ 
sage, Mr. Seldcn thinks it probable, 
that infants in those times wqrc not 
allowed any Seal of their own, being 
obliged to have continual recourse to 
those of their guardihns or tutois; 
and that , out of a prudential consi¬ 
deration, to picveut the inconve¬ 
niences that youth and indiscretion 
might biing upon them. The for¬ 
mer expression proves also, that the 
Earl was now under a legal as well as 
natural non-age. For the nobility 
were sometimes knighted in their 
childhood; and whenever that ho¬ 
nour was conferred, it always, among 
other privileges, brought a -supply of 
full age. 

Rut notwithstanding these seeming 
objections, or whatever other sur¬ 
mises of the like kind may be i used, 
we are pretty sure that the antient 
use of Seals in this nation was gene¬ 
ral, and that from the most early 
times after the coining in of the Nor¬ 
mans. A great many of the oldest of 
these Seals are verhallv described, 
and some few of the most beautiful 
represented in sculpture in Mr. Ma¬ 
dox's Formulare Anglicanum. And 
it is plain, from vaiicty of instances, 
that sealing was in vulgar use long 
before the reign of Kdward’III. It 
is also certain, that there v ere seve¬ 
ral conveyances down as low as this 
reign, which were admitted as good 
and legal, when otherwise well at¬ 
tested, though they had never any 
Seals affixed to them: these being 
the grants of such as adhered to their 
Saxon inodes, and so retained the 
antient subscriptions of names and 
Crosses. There were other trans¬ 
gressions of the common rule and 
practice; as when William the Con¬ 
queror and Edward III. fancifully 
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gave many manors in verse. And to 
Aubrey De Vere’s conveyance of Hat¬ 
field, a short black-hafted knife was 
affixed instead of a Seals the like 
whereof, and other fond crotchets, 
Mr. Lambaide says he had met with 
several.— Peramb. of Kenl,p. 406. 

Many effectual conveyances ol land, 
we are sure, were aiilieutly made 
without writing; seisin being then 
only taken by the delivery of a sword, 
hf>m, Sic. But even in those times, 
the most cautious thought it safest 
to convey (heir lands in scriptis. 
Hence thejepjire, Landboc , Telligra- 
jihum, and Chirographum of the Saxon 
ages. Notwithstanding what Irigul- 
plnis or /ithers may have asset ted of 
Charters, in the modern signification 
of the word, being brought in by the 
Normans, it cannot be denied but the 
words churla, charlula, karluta, occur 
in Latin grants of a more early date 
than the Conquest; but then these 
are generally counteifeils, or at best 
translations, made after the coming 
in of the Normans; the word churla, 
as many like words of art, had one 
signification, which was primitive; 
and the other, which was barbarous; 
for in the antient Latin it signifies 
only paper; but in the Franco Ro¬ 
manic dialect, first brought into this 
island by Edward the Confessor, bnL 
of no growth till aft^r the Conquest, 
its most proper import is all one with 
that of diploma, a public instrument, 
01 grant. (I. Rowe. 


Diversity of Opinions. 

Mr. Urban, Pentonvilie , May 6. 

Y inserting the underwritten quo¬ 
tations, you will much oblige 
the party to whom the two latter 
ones were addressed, who relics on 
your experienced liberality for atten¬ 
tion to his wishes. Candidus. 

Review of the “ Exhibition of En¬ 
gravings, by Living Artists," in 
the London Magazine, No. 17, p. 
565. 

“ A few of the leaser tilings, we are of 
opinion, might very well be spared and, 
among the tesl, Storer’s View* of Edin¬ 
burgh, which have no merit as Engravings, 
and but litllc as local Portiails.” 

" I received in course your parcel con¬ 
taining the Views ; and when I express the 
very great pleasure I felt on inspecting 
them, I am awaie that no such expression 
can do justice to the merit you and your 

Son 
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VK.AK Tills H.ACK AKE DEPOSITED 
THE HKM.XI.YH OK 

KOIIKUT WBLLS. 

WHO WAS IKINX Al iil'KT 10 V 1728 . 

AX1) XX'llO lil(l) Jl’LY 12 T " J7?/I 1 

* XND OK 

MAKYlliS Wli‘K,^ll‘> XV.XS 15011 V l>K» - KMHKH 27 1 ." 1728, 
VXD WHO UIKIJ .ir.vt 21 M . T IH<>.»; 

.V.XITVFK f» f SnilLAMI, 

KMH MANX' VKAHS KKSIHKX1S IX SHI Til CAHOIIXA. 

AM* WHO I'MISEI* Til El It I. IVKS I.V THIS I'lTY, 
HEI.OX’KD ANII ItKXKHKl) li\' TIIMH OII 11.1*10.N 
KoH THEIH imMKSTIi' XIHTIF.s: 

AVI* ALSO OK Til I 1 . Ill SON, 

WILLIAM rilAKLKS WKJ-LS. mil v h.h. l.*k. 

XVHO XX'AS UOIlV MAX’ 2 I 1 ?' I 7->7. 

and who i*n:i> m.t rK.xiiiKit 18 T . n l«U7: 

X SKII.FI I. A.V|) l.l'AWX K1J III YS Ml AN, 4 

AN 1NVEXTIX' 1*H I l.OSOl’H EH . 

A MAN «*K SI.Yin'LXH XX'OHTII A\l> IIONOI’li: 

HE EXTENDED TIIB HOI NDAIUES OF XA1THAI. M IKXCK; 
AND F.XIIIIUTI l» *.\ IMS roVlMTT. 

AN I'XIOX OK (1BXEHO.SITV XVITU F It ( nAl.lTY, 

or h ioh-mi.ydki>ness with kiutiknck, 

AND A HTBICT AM* SI'HI'ITLOIS IXTEOHITY, 

XHOX'E THE HKACU OK M SPH'lo.Y AN WKLI. AS OK MKKKO.XCH. 


LOl T ISA SUSAXXAH A1K.MAX 

i Al'SEH THIS TABLET TO HE F.KEfTF.lJ, 

Ai A TlUHl’TF. 

OK WTY TO HEM TAME NTS WHOM SUE HI. IIIA HOKOIBKI), 
AND or vmirTIDX TO f«EH BKOTIIT.H 
XV1XOM SHE TENDERLY LOVED 
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Son are entitled to for favouring the public 
with a Work at once extremely elegant 
and economical; ! confess, I did not anti¬ 
cipate. 4 uch excellence, and clesvlyxer* : 
cAw|j»itt-^ihe Publicatjt(ja t j^l‘s|^kfo * 

*• Alex, Jameson. 

“ Edinburgh, Dec. C, 1818. 

WTo Mr. Stmo.” 


’■;V From the Rev. IF. M. fVade^ 
'^wihe Topographer, to the Antiquary, 
and' $*r , 4&>se ingenious ArtistB, whose la- 
boqrt*j»te so necessary to the illustration 
and dltf^ClIishment of works pioduced by 
Tofktgljiphers aud Antiquaries, Scotland 
prCSOfttya nearly untrodden field. Your 
latO.^f^tk <s almost the ouly local History 
th*4ihM yet been brought out in North 
llritaMjTwith the elegance which is so in - 
variably a characteristic of English works 
of ihijAb'd. 

** jJbraZfy. Jan. 22, 1821. 

.To Mr. Store i 


Mr. IJrban, June 1. 

[jS you have been always desirous 
of. showing respect to departed 
worth and professional talent, t beg 
you-to-insert the annexed representa- 
iuM tqee Plate IIl.) of a Tablet lately 
ereeted'.-in St. Bride's Church, Fleet* 
Street; (o the memory of Or. William 
Ch&rtff Weils, a learned and skilful 
physician, and a frequent contributor 
to your Nfontbly Miscellany. Soou 
after his death, in 1817, a valuable 
Memoir and masterly character of 
him' appeared in your vol. LXXVU. 
ii. p. £67, from the peu of the same 
kind Friend who dictated the accom* 


ford, has distinguished herself by seve¬ 
ral publications of considerable merit. 
,, .Yours, &c. J. B. N. 


: Ijjihaws. 

IN our tast^umber.vre gavf a 
m. short account or^ire Padouca In¬ 
dians, on the banks of the Missouri 
river. We shall now introduce a few 


particulars of the Nottoway Indians, 
iu the Stale of Virginia, obtained 
through the medium of a person Who 
lately visited their Settlement. 

The Nottoway Indians, in nutnber 
about twenty-seven, including men, 
women, and children, occupy a track 
of seven thousand acres nt excellent 
iand upon the West side of Nottoway 
riter, two miles frpm Jerusalem hi 
the county of Southampton. ' ■ The 
principal character among them is. 'a 
woman who is styled their Cfcieeh. 
Her name is Edic Turner; abe is 
nearly sixty years of age, and* ex* 
tremely intelligent ; for, although 
illiterate, she converses and commu¬ 


nicates her ideas with greater facility 
and perspicuity than women amotig 
the lower orders in society ; she-has 
a comfortable cottage, well furnished; 
several horses and cows; and keeps 
her portion of the set!lenient in a 
good stale of cultivation. 

The antient Nottoway or Powhat- 
tan language is only known to the 
Queen and two other old Indians. 
This language is evidently of Celtic 
origin, and appears equally harmo¬ 
nious and expressive, as either the 
Erse, Irish, or Welsh. It has two 


panyiitg Epitaph. At the foot of the 
Monument *< a copy of the medal 
presaged to Dr. Wells by the Royal 
Society, on Count Rumford’s dona- 
tion^for his Essay on Dew. It is to 
he regretted there is no portrait ex- 
laut of this lamented physician. 

Robert Wells (the father of Dr. 
Wetll), and spokcu of in the Epi¬ 
taph, is noticed in your Magazine, 
vol, LXIV. p. 677 ; and also in wol. 
LXI^VIl. ii- 467. He wax a man 
of honour, tried. tmd; 

of coWiderable litci&FJ. attainments. 
He .nip! his famiiy iUqered severely 
for tiraMoyalty duriqg the American 
war,-VJpsrqe daughters still survive ; 
the;i^ulji^aikiiiin (whose filial 

tebenexonspi. 
cuous) ; the second, Griselda, unmar¬ 
ried ; the youngest, M rs. Helena Whit- 


genders, masculine and feminine; 
three .degrees of comparison; and 
two articles; but the verbs are ex¬ 
tremely irregular. 

The old woman gave an account of 
the antient superstition or religion 
of the Nottoways; from which one 
might suppose that John Huuyan had 
Copied his Pilgrim's Progress. 

" The Notion-ays believed, that the soul, 
after separation from the body, was coil, 
ducted by a Genius to the bank of a large 
dijrk apd gjootny jiyer, .the allotted resi¬ 
dence of the’ WKped. 'Across this near 
jaj? a long pole, rbbitdjsh, and of polish 
smooth as gIa’sfc&'SJfhW' 4p i r i t was efig- 
ducted by his Danip% .-along this Jfoi&l 
haying the satne advice arv^ft' yrkjch 
*iw»l's wife bsdj * Never to io^lf 
■ The oonseqAance of disobedience ’ to 
this order immediately proved fatal; for 
the unhappy spirit slipped his foot, and 


<?knt. Mas. Junr, 18'2I. 


was 
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was instantly precipitated into the river 
of eternal punishment. But if he reached 
the opposite bank in safety, a new trial 
was presented to him. He had to pass, 
conducted by the Oenius, through an ex¬ 
tensive orchard, where tree* ot every de¬ 
scription presented to the -iglit the most 
delicious trulls; but to the sight only ; for 
if the spirit, neglecting the advice of the 
guide, was induced to touch any of the 
tempting clusters, lie was immediately 
transformed into a bear 01 woll, or some 
brute animal. If the -.pint was fortunate 
enough to escape tinin this in chord of 
temptations, he tillered a spacious finest 
abounding with game of all kinds ; but if 
he did not ill this instance also follow 
closely his guide, he was doomed licit' to 
remain and spend his eternity in the 
chase of animals. Passing from this forest, 
he next entered an extensive plain, wlir-ie 
groups of men and women were indulging 
in eveiy species of pleasure, This was 
the region next to eternal bliss, and those 
were esteemed fortunate who even icached 
this elysium. But the few who still had 
fortitude to resist all the joys which here 
presented themselves, wcie admitted to 
the presence of the great spirit, with hi:n 
to dwell in everlasting happiness.” 


In the Nottoway river, adjoining 
the Indian land, about five miles from 
Jerusalem, an ore has been found, 
supposed by some to contain silver; 
hut the more probable opinion is, 
that the specimens discovered are only 
sulphur, mixed with the baser metals. 

tour lots of the poorer part of the 
Indian settlement, each lot containing 
SSI) acres, were some time since ex¬ 
posed to sale, by an act of the Legis- 
iaturej for the purpose of paying the 
debts of the Nottoway Indians. The 
first two lots brought four dollars per 
acre; the third, five dollars ninety- 
four cents; and the fotir’h, five: dol¬ 
lars one cent. The terms ot the sale 
were one fourth cash, and tiireefout'hs 
iu one, two, and thice years, secured 
by a deed of trust given by the pur¬ 
chaser upon the properly. 

The Nottoway tube, if we may 
judge from the looks of the few now 
remaining, were originally men of 
good appearance and stature, not 
darke r than a bright mulatto com¬ 
plexion. 


COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 

Additions to BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

•v 

Bride of the eaitli that hears ihy lofty towei. 

Hail, last remembrance of the Bidim’i. powei ' ' 

Dear may the Castle's p.tmp or Palace he , 

Dearer the fane of liallnv .i Latlibury. 

Oh mays no rebel, no fanatic hand. 

Despoil those aisles that hcie majestic stand : 

Yet should some future chance, some biitei fall. 

Doom to remorseless wreck you holy wall; 

Oft may the trav’ller, as at eve he strays. 

O’er thy monastic ruins fondly gaze : 

Learn to revere the honour’d and the brave. 

The cherish’d names of Bidun—Audi ewes—Cate , 

Bioun, who gave, within those walls to know 
Religion’s ioys and purest bliss below : 

Andrewfs, io whom a stainless soul was giv'n. 

On earth an angel and a saint, in licav’u; 

Not like her sire, who, pioud of matchless might, 

Spurr’d his black cc jrser thro’ the ranks of light: 

Cave, at whose voice the sacred structu. - grew, 

Where * Woburn’s pride his eaVly science drew. 

Well may’st thou, Clnchely, claim the sculptur’d stone ; 

IIis acts, his deeds, his blessings, were our own. I, M. 

HISTORY. 

,J^I. At Caversfield (thence so callrd), Carausius, Emperor of Britain, slain 
in battle by the treachery of Alert us. 

5?T. At Chersley, Britons defeated by the Saxons under Cerdic and Cyndric. 
571. Aylesbury “ regia turris” taken from the Britons by Cuthwulph, brother 
to Ccaulin, King of the West Saxons. 

idr Francis S'auton. 


(ifi I . 
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661. Ashendon, and the adjacent country, plundered by Wulphcr, King of 
Mercia. 

STl. At Ashendon, the Danes, under Bagsey and Halden, defeated after a 
whole day’s conflict, by King Ethclred and his brother Alfred. 

907. At Ickford, a treaty signed by Edward the Elder with the Danes. 

913. Buckingham fortified on both sides of the Ouse by the Danes. 

918. Buckingham fortified by Edward the Elder, who remained there four 
weeks with his army. At the same time?, Earl Thurcytil, with the chief 
thanes of Bedford and Northampton, submitted to him there. 

921. Aylesbury and Brrnwood forest plundered by the Danes. 

941. Aylesbury and Beruworyl forest, with the North-east parts of the 
county, plundered by the Danes. 

SO 10. Buckingham seized by the Danes, who, after plundering the neigh¬ 
bourhood, proceeded along the Ouse to Bedford. 

1215. Hanslape Castle, garrisoned by William Lord Mauduit against King 
John, taken and demolished, Dec. 18, by Falcasius de Breant. 

12.33. Brill, ami the adjacent country (the property of Richard Earl of Corn¬ 
wall) laid waste by Rkhard Sward, an outlaw. 

1266. At Kymble, Sir David de OlFynctNouc aud Adam Qordon defeated; 
Cordon taken prisoner by l'rince Edward. 

1267. At Iiiickhiil, lleury de Pudcrcschue(Sencs<Jial to the Earl of Glouces¬ 
ter), surprised and taken prisoner, and his forces defeated, by Reginal Gray. 

1290. At Asbridge, a Parliament held by Edward the First, remarkable for 
a spirited debate on the origin and use of Fines. —At Stony Stratford, the 
body of Queen Eleanor rested ; a cross was erected to her memory at the 
lower end of the town, aud demolished in the civil wars. 

1299. The resort of pilgrims and processions to the holy well at Liusladc, 
prohibited as profane, by Oliver Sutton, Bishop of Lincoln. 

1.123. At Aylesbury, the rebel barons inarching through the town, with an 
attention to plunder the abbey of st. Alban’s, one of the chiefs in that de¬ 
sign suddenly died. 

1484. Near Stony Stratford, Walter Hungcrford, a partisan of Henry Earl 
of Richmond, escaped from the custody of Robert Brakenbury, Lieutenant 
of the Tower. 

1541. October 16, at Chcnics, a Council held by Henry VIII. 

1566. At Bradeuiiam, Queen Elizabeth sumptuously entertained by Edward 
Lord Windsor, on her return from Oxford. 

1570. At Newport-Pagnel (October 5), duriug the violent tempest that hap¬ 
pened throughout the kingdom, a remarkable inundation from a spring at 
the b.ick. ot tiie Saraeen’s-liead Inn: at the same time two houses were 
thrown down by tire shock, and a man and woman crushed to death by 
their fall.—At Quarendon, three thousand head of sheep, besides other 
cattle (belonging to Sir Henry Leigh) drowned by a violent flood. 

1601. At Stoke Poges, Queen Elizabeth entertained by Sir Edward Coke, 
who presented her with jewels to the value of 1000/. 

1642. August 18. Borelon-housc, the seat of Sir Richard, Lord Minshul, 
plundered by Lord Brook and the parliamentarians to the amount of 2000/. 
October 27. Aylesbury successfully defended by Colonel Bulstrode against 
Prince Rupert. Jan. 27, at Brill, Parliamentarians under Hampden, 
Arthur Goodwin, Pye, and Grenville, defeated by Sir Gilbert and Colonel 
Charles Gciard. March 21, Aylesbury unsuccessfully attempted by the 
King in person. 

1643. (May) Swanburnc and other villages plundered by Sir John Biron and 
Lord Chaiidus. July L, at Padbury, Parliamentarians under Middleton de¬ 
feated by Sir Charles Lucas.-—July 5, Parliamentarians defeated near Buck¬ 
ingham, by a party of Prince Rupert's horse.—August 23, at Aylesbury,. - 
grand rendezvous of the Parliament’s forces in the associated counties, 
under Lord Grey, and Colonel Harvey, for the relief of Gloucester.—-Octo¬ 
ber, at Paddington, Royalists under Captain Crofts, defeated by Col. Arthur 
Goodwin.—Oct. 11, Newport Pagnol taken by the Earl of Essex.—Decem¬ 
ber, High Wycombe sureessfuiiy attacked by Prince Rupert.—March, 
Hillesden-house (which the garrison of Aylesbury had attempted in vaio) 

taken 
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taken by the soldiers of Newport-Pagnel, under Manchester, Cromwell, 
and Sir Samuel Luke. Borstal-house taken from the Parliamentarians by 
Colonel Gage. 

1644. June 28, the King came to Buckingham, where he received the news 
of the Queen's safe delivery of the Princess Henrietta at Exeter. On the 
16th July, Greenland-house, the seat of John D'Oyley, Esq. taken by Ma¬ 
jor-General Browne. December, at Crendon, Royalists under Col. Blake 
(governor of W alliugford) defeated by Col. Crawford, governor of Ayles¬ 
bury. January, Sir S. Luke sent down to Newport-Pagnel, the King’s 
troops drawing that way. March, Colebrooke and Twyford plundered by 
the Parliamentarians. 

1645. May, Borttal-housc successfully defended against Skippon. June 5, 
Fairfax repulsed by the garrison of Borstal, whence he retired to Brickhill 
on the 9th, inarched to Slieriugton, where he called a council of war, and 
sent Col. Hammond to hasten Cromwell towards Naseby. December, Col. 
Whalley sent into Buckinghamshire, to prevent incursions of the Royalists. 
Feb. 20, at Slony-Stratford, Parliamentarians defeated by Captain Dagrcll. 
March 7, near Stratton-Audley, Parliamentarians defeated by a party from 
Borstal-house, and Major Abercsomby (of Scotland*) their commander, slain. 

1646. June 10,‘Borstnl-house, the only garrison remaiuining for the King in 
this county, taken by Fairfax. 

1647. At Colebrooke (in August) head-quarters of Fairfax and the army. 
1659. At Newport-Pagnel (Aug. 22) Sir George Booth arrested in a woman's 

habit, at the George Inn. 

1746. At Lathhury, a spirited attempt made by Mrs. Symes to obstruct the 
Duke of Cumberland in his march to Scotland. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

AUibond, John, satirist, Chenies ({lor, 1646). 

Alston, Joseph, contributor to the “ Lacrymse Cantabrigienses” 1695, Bradwell-abbev. 
Andrewes, Henry, planted the “ Lathbury Tree," Buckingham, 1669. 

Andrewrs, Margaret, " A Virgin and a Saint,” Lathbury, 1667. 

Andrews, James, mechanic, Olney, 1734. 

Annesley, Francis, 1st Lord Mount-Norris, Newport-Pagnel, 1585. t 

Ay re, Giles, divine, Dean of Winchester, Burnham. 

Baldwin, John, Chief Justice of Common Pleas, benefactor, Aylesbury (ched 1538). 
Basset, Fulco, Bishop of London, Wycombe (died 1258). 

Beke, Richard, parliamentarian, Dinton, io29. 

Bernard, Thomas, martyred 1521, Ilitchendon. 

Biduo, John de, founder of Lavendois Abbey, Lavendon (died 1255). 

Bolebec, Hugh de, founder of Wobnrn and Medmenham Abbu s, Whitchurch. 

Bolebec, Jane, Countess of Oxford, Whitchuich. 

Boughen, Edward, suffering divine, author. 

Bovington, Edmund, benefactor to King's college, Cambridge, Burnham, 1510. 
Bradford, Rudolph, reformer, TwyfouJ (died 1538). 

Bradhaw, Francis, author of “ The World’s Wodom,’’ 1593. 

Briggs, Sampson, contributor to •- Lyonias,” Fulmere (-.lain 1643). 

Brokle, John, Lord Mayor .-f Loudon 1643, draper, Newport-Pagnel. 

Buckingham. Owen, Lord Mayor 1705, benefaeto' to Raiding, Colebrooke. 
Buckingham, Thomas de, theologian, Buckingham (died 1319). 

Bunney, Franc.s, calvinist, Chalfmt, 1543. 

Burney, Edmond, divine, author, C‘ alfont-St. Giles, 1540. 

Bust, Matthew, master ot Eton school, author, Eton (dit 1 1633). 

Carroll, John, married seven (maiden) wives, Olney, 1695. 

Cary, Henry, 1st Earl of Monmouth, translator, Great Linford, 1596. 

Chalfont, Christopher, d> vine, benefactor to King's college,Cambridge, M ailow^J icd 1666). 
Chalfont, Richard, loyal divine, author, Wycombe, 1607. 

Chaloner, Thomas, author regicide, Steeple-Claydon, 1395. 

Anthony, loyalist, Chicheley, 1595. 

Chetwode, Robert, founder of the Hermitage, temp. Hen. I. Chetwode. 

Chetwode, Thomas, warrior, Clietwode i^flor. 1428). 

Chetwood, Knightly, Dean of Gloucester, author, Chetwode, 1650. 

Cleaver, Euseby, Archbishop of Dublin (died 1819 ) 

Cleaver, William, Bp. of St. Asaph, Twyford. 

Crates, John, L >rd Mayor 1542, salter, Bicrton. 


Clutleibuek, 
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Clutterbuck, Thomas, suffering divine, Dunton. 

Colims, Daniel, divine, Eton (died 1648). 

Cosin, Robert, martyred 1518, Buckingham. 

Cracheroue, Clayton Mordaitnt, virtuoso, Taplow, 1*730. 

Croke, Juhn, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, Milton (died 1619). 

Croke, Unton, parliamentarian, Chilton. 

Crompton, William, nonconformist, Kymble parva. 

Davers, Robert, loyalist (died 1*722). 

Denton, Alexander, suffering loyalist, Hellesdon, 1596. 

Denton, Alexander, Judge, Chancellor to the Prince of Wales, Hellesdon, 16*79. 
Dickinson, Edmund, ejected divine, Eton (died 1669). 

Digby, John, loyalist, warrior, Gothurst, 1604. 

Digby, Mary, suffering loyalist, GotHbrst (died 1653). 

Doimer, Jane, Duchess of Feria, Wenge (flor. 1559). . 

Dormer, Robert, 1st Earl of Carnarvon, loyalist, Wenge, 1610. 

D’Oylcy, Charles, parliamentarian, friend of Fairfax, Turville. 

Durnville, Ann, “ Ter per vices dentivit,'’ Olney, 1705. 

Duncombe, Charles, Lord Mayor 1709, eminent banker, Drayton-Beauchamp. 

Dunton, John, divine, father to “ Honest John,” Little Misscnden, 1628. 

Er.r.is, Pm i, ie, Bp. of Pavia,author ol Sermons, Waddesdon. 

Ellis, Welborc, Bp. of Meath, Waddesdon (diecl F733), 

Kills, William, secretary to James II. and the Pretender, Waddesdon (died 1732). 
Fleetwood, James, Bp. of Worcester, Chalfont St. Giles, 1602. 

Flete, John, Lord Mayor, 1693, Bourton, 1617. * 

Flood, Ralph, scholar (drowned 1624). 

Forster, Kdrnund, loyalist, Hanslape, 1602. 

Forster, John, horticulturist, Hanslape, 1626. 

Fountaine, John, “ Turn-eoat Fountaine,” Ivinghoe. 

Piaiike, Mark, ejected divine, author, Brickhill, 1613. 

Franklin, William, fiiend of Wolsey, recovered Norhain Castle from the Scots, Blcdlow 
(died 1555), 

Franklin, William, ejected divine, Eton. 

Gibbewin, Gcoffrv, Justice Itinerant, Marsh Gibwcn ((lor. 1220). 

Giffird, Walter, Karl of Buckingham, Buckingham Castle (died 1164). 

Goode, William, translator of the Psalms, Buckingham, 1762. 

Goodwii^ Francis, senator, Bishop’s Wooburn, 1564. 

Gregory, Henry, scholar, Amersham. 

Goodall, Kdwaftd, Roman Catholic divine, Horton. 

GRENvir.r.E, Georue, statesman, Wotton, 1742. 

Grenville, Richard, parliamentarian, Ludgcrshal, 1612. 

GnENviLi.E-TFMrLE, Richard, Karl Temple, statesman, WoUon„l7ll, 

Griffin, John, mechanic, Moulsoe, 1692. 

Hampden, Griffith, entertained Queen Eli/.abeth, Groat-Hampden. 

Hampden, O-Jiert, “Commissioner fur the expulsion oft he Danes,” 1043,Great- Hampden. 
Hainpson, Mary, eminent*for her piety, Taplow (died 1677). 

Harding, Thomas, martyred 1521, Chcsham. 

Harrington, Catherine, beautiful wife of Sir James Harrington, Fulrnere, 

Harris, John, divine and author, Padbury, 1580. 

Hastings, Howard, Lord Hastings of Loughborough, benefactor, Stoke Poges(flor. 1550). 
Uiggons, Theophilus, Catholic divine, Chilton, 1573. 

Holmes, Thomas, martyred 15421, Amersham. 

How, William, Bishop of Orense in Spain, Wycombe (flor. 1526). 

Huugerford, Thomas, Yorkist, Stoke I’oges. * 

Hungerford, Walter, Lancasterian, Stoke Poges. # 

Jennings, Samuel, Quaker, controversialist ^ilor. 1670). 
luguldsby, Francis, pai liamentarian, royalist, Lcuborough. 

Iugoldsby, Henry, parliamentarian and loyalist, Lenborougb, 1622. 

Keacb, Benjamin, noneoiifurmist, Slokc-llamond, 1640. 

Reach, Elias, baptist, divine, and author (died 1699). 

King, John, divine nnd author, Wurmcnhall (died 1639). 

King, Philip, suffering divine, Wormenhall (died 1666). 

Ladytnan, Samuel, presbyterian, divine, author, Dinton. 

Lathbi'py, John dc, eminent theologian, Latlibury (flor. 1506). 

Lea, John, benefactor to St. John's college, Oxford, Qnarendon (died 1610). 

Lee, Cromwell, lexicographer, Burston (died 1600). 

Lovel, Salathiel, “ Oblivucor of London,” recorder and judge, Lekhamslcad. 

Lovett, Richard, electrician, Chalfont St. Giles, 1692. 


Marearncssr. 
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Maccarnesse, Samuel, suffering divine, Stony.Stratford. 

Man, Thomas, martyred 1518, Amersham. 

Martin,-•, antiquary, friend of Fuller, Newport Fagnrl. 

Mauduit, William, rebel baron, Hanslape (died 41 lien. 111.) 

Maynp, Simon, regicide, Denton, 1814. 

M gad, Matthew, nonconformist, 1629. 

Mcntemore, Michael de, abbot of Sr. Alban’s, Mentemore (died 1349). 

Morden, James, martyred 1521, (^hesham. 

Mountague, Thomas, master of Eton school, Eton, 1615. 

Munday, John, goldsmith. Lord Mayor 1322, High Wycombe. 

Nicoll, Richard, divine and author, Clifton Keynes, 1732. 

Nicolls, Ferdinando, nonconformist, 1593. 

Norman, Joan, martyred 1521, Amersham. 

Olney, John, founder of We.t-'ii Church, Weston TJedirwuod (died I3 l >*i). 

Owen, Thankful, iiuiicnnforim-t, Taplow (died 1 (»‘l l). 

Pak.im.ton, John, sulieiing loyalist, Ayle.diurv (dud 1680). 

Faisons, William, ehronolngi.t anil cypherer, Langley (fi r. lt’89). 

Passelewi:, Robert, statesman, lip. of Chichester, Diayton Pa>sekwe (di -d 1252). 
Penn, Sibyl, nurse to Edw.ud VI. OJreat Hampden, 
l’errott, John, remarkable swindler, Newport Pagnol, 1723. 

Pennington, John, admiral, loyalist, Cbalfont St. Peter’s (died 16-56). 

Peters, Richard, ejected divine, Horton (died 1657). 

Pirkfat,-, author of a. Letter of Mason the Enthusiast, 1693. 

Rave, Robert, martyred 1521, Dnrney. 

Rcvis, John, benefactor to Newport Pagnel, Newpoit Pagnel. 

Rawlins, Thomas, witness against Charles I. Hanslape. 

Raneson, Joseph, divine and author, Avlesbuiy (died 1719). 

Sandys, llenry, Lord Sandys, loyalist. Lit inters (slain 1G44). 

Scot, Thomas, diaper, I.ord Mayor 1447, Dornoy. 

Scot, William, soldier, leveller, and demagogue, We-tinp. 

Serjeant, William, benefactor to King’s rollege, Cambridge, lldibam. 

Shoemaker, Christopher, martyred 1 j 18. (Jieat Mcs-sendcn. 

Smith, John, divine, benefactor to King’s college, Cambridge, Lion, 1627. 

Smith, llictiAito, bibliomaniac, Lillingston Dayrell, 1590. 

Smith, William, master of King’s college, Cambridge, Prince’s Pn sboiough (died 1613). 
Smith, William, soldier, loyalist. Becking ham, 1616. 

Sparke, William, divine and author, Bletehley, 1587. 

Stokes, David, ejected divine, biblical 'ornmentator, Eton (died 1669). 

Stokes, John, Catholic, orator, Eton (di. d 1559). 

Stokes, John, beneiactor to Queen’s cu-k-ge, Cambridge (died 1563). 

Symks, Jane, jacobite,.J.athbury, 1705. 

Taverner, Philip, divine and controversialist. High Wycombe (flor. 1657). 

Temple, Pelcr, regicide, author of Alan’s Masterpiece,” Stanton Barry. 

Temple, Purbeck, parliamentarian, Stanton Barry (died 1693). 

Temple, William, philosopher, friend of Sydney and Essex, Stowe, 1.55 i. 

Throckmorton, John, patron of Cowper. author, Weston Underwood (died 1819). 
Tdlesworth, William, martyred 15IS, Aincrsiiam. 

Tyringham, Anthony, suffering divine, Tyringham (died 1659). 

Tyringham, Edward, loyalist, Tyringham (slam 1642). 

Tyringham, John, comma- der at Wakefield-green, Tyringham (beheaded 1461). 

Tyrrell, Thomas, parhauu utariau, Judge of Common l J feas, Thornton, I55J4. 

Ward, Ann Kemp, a oh.id or extraordinary abilities, died 1816, Cbicheley, 1810. 
Weedon, Caveud.th, lawyer, m-jileiliiit. Chelton. 

Weston, K iwanl, ?JateMiian, auliicrot “ Serinon.s,” 1700. 

WrsTON, RieiiAiin, Rail of Portland, statesman, Clueln.ly (died 1635). 

Whitehall, Robert, author, Amersbain (dir-il li'i-S). 

Wilkinson, Edward, rhetorician, early scholar ’.Vaddesdon, 1607. 

Wilkinson, Henry, nonconformist, Waddesilon, 1609. 

Young, Edward, Bp. of Dronmre, Eton (died 1772). 


Mr. Urban, Gainsburgh, Mat/ 14. 
OOKIMi over, some time since, 
the hiquisitioiu v A'ofiaruvt ol 
the I4tn and I6tli of Edward ill. with 


reference to Lincoln, the frequent re¬ 
currence o( surnames taken Irum vil¬ 
lages and places in I lie county in¬ 
duced me to look more narrowly into 

their 
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their origin, particularly as there 
seems to be a considerable deal of 
doubt and difficulty in accounting sa- 
tisfactoiiiy for it, and which neither 
of your Correspondents in Vol. XC. 
ii. pp. 296, 442, have attempted to 
solve. Camden appears to have sup¬ 
posed surnames to have been taken 
up in England about the time of 
Edward the Confessor, hut an ex¬ 
amination of Domesday book, as 
well as other circumstances, wobld 
lead me to conclude that they were 
introduced by the Normans, and only 
slowly made their way in obedience 
either to the commands or preju¬ 
dices of these adventurers. Tu the 
list of landed proprietors in Lincoln¬ 
shire, mentioned in Domcstlay hook, 
it is amongst the Normans onlv that 
surnames aie common (lvo Tailboise, 
William de Wareune, Roger de I’oic- 
tou, Roger de Busle, and a multitude 
of others), but when the Saxon pro¬ 
prietors are named, it is then land of 
Colcrau, ofGozclin son of Lambert, 
of Eudo son of Spiretmic, of Marlin, 
of Colegrim, of Sortehraini, &c. And 
even amongst those having sae and 
soke, toll and theme, principally 
Saxons, there is no appearance of 
surnames having ever been common 
amongst them. The only way in 
which life individuals are designated, 
is by describing him as the son of 
Outi, of Sceldeware, of Turnat, of Si- 
ward ; and where two of a family arc 
specified, it is still marked in a simi¬ 
lar way, only including the brother in 
the description, as Aclii son of Siwai d, 
and Wilac his brother, upon the laud 
of their father Lewin son of Aiwiu. 
Turner, in his History of the manners, 
&c. of the Anglo Saxons, seems to 
have adopted the same opinion of sur¬ 
names not being at all common pre¬ 
vious to tbe period of the* Norman 
conquest; lor, “although,” says lie, 
“ additional appellations were occa¬ 
sionally used, yet they appear to have 
been but personal distinctions, an^ji 
not to have been appropriated by 
them as family names in the manner 
of surnames with us.” Indeed, fixed 
to the soil as the great bulk of the 
people were previous to the Norman 
conquest, they would be sufficiently 
distinguished by the common appella¬ 
tion of Dudda, Deawyu, Deanwythe, 
or Guide, to render any other cogno¬ 


men unnecessary; and the nobles 
themselves, few in number, and raised 
far above the common mass by their 
rights and privileges, required not. 
distinguishing marks, as there would 
he but one Ulfenis, one Turgot, one 
liuminc, or one liardi, that were of 
any consequence in the v.< !, Ii. is 

to the Normans, therefoie, that the 
origin of surnames in this country is 
to he traced, and indeed even at the 
time of Edward 111. [1339] when the 
1 h:/ nisi lioii cs Xonuruni, took place, 
their Norman origin is apparent in 
Hie article »/e, so commonly to be 
found forming a prelix to the sur¬ 
name. Camden has observed that 
there is liaidly a village in Normandy 
but has given its name to some family 
in England ; the Percy!, the Tanker- 
villes, the Mortimers, and the War¬ 
rens : and the Normans appear to 
have brought the same ideas with 
them into this country, as the names 
of the burgesses and others of Lin¬ 
coln, specified in these Inquisitions, 
sufficiently demonstrate. Out of 93 
names taken consecutively, 43 are de¬ 
rived from villages and places princi¬ 
pally in the neighbourhood, and must 
readily be referred to persons origi¬ 
nally natives, on whom these names 
were conferred, to mark more readily 
the individuals. 

In proof of this fact I have selected 
the following list of the persons car¬ 
rying on different trades iu Lincoln, 
and which must <be of rather more 
interest than a dry list of names. To 
shew their relative situation, 1 have 
also marked at the end of each uanic 
the sum at which he was valued, and 


upon which he paid the ninth shillin' 

If- 

r J 

Apotliecai’ 

J. 1 

Petrus Bel easy »e 1 go 

l . 

0 

Biiikcr 

: ’-Kicanlus Scarlo 

9 

0 

Uncker 

John P,-mkes 

9 

0 

if ai bur 

’i'-Rog’us de Wadyngton 

27 

0 

II iksti-r- 

*lienry de Laghlon 

13 

(1 

Bower 

♦WilPmus <Ie Hull 

54 

0 

Ccirnifex 

♦WilPmus de Ingham 

5t< 

0 

Cler’ 

.toll’s F.iukes 

13 

0 


*Ro’ de Chcstei field 

90 

0 

Chapman 

*Ric.is de C-irli ton 

90 

0 


*Will’tis de Dunham 

y 

0 

Coteler 

*Rob’tus de Spaldyitg 

54 

0 

I'm bur 

s'Wdl’mtis de Hall 

13 

6 

Glover 

*Joh’cs de Notyiigham 

«9 

u 

Hatter 

*Ro. de Ilalion 

9 

0 


*Ro. dc Whyiten 

30 

0 

Lister 

*tfeu. de Ilumhcrstan 

9 

0 

Maichmnl 

•lvtc’us de SiMile 

13 

It 


Ma? on 
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t. d. 


Mason 

Ro’tus lllius (vonis 

9 0 


Joh’es Preston, 

y o 


Steph’ 

18 0 

Parchemenei *Will’rnu8 de Gayns- 



burgh 

9 0 

Pardoner 

♦ Hugh de Rascn 

27 0 

Piscater 

♦Thomas de Kele 

60 0 

Putor 

♦Will’us de Ebor * 

9 0 


♦Joh’es de Carleton 

.36 0 


Joh’es de Scorer 

9 0 

Paynt’ 

Will’ns Abus Joh’es 

9 0 

Picior’ 

Joh’es de Rlyda 

9 0 


* *Joh’es de Berton 

27 0 

Sclater 

* Will’um> do Ingham 

9 0 

Skynuer 

•Joh’es de Thorp 

9 0 


•Joh’es de Thornliugh 

9 0 


Joh’es Barker 

43 0 


Joh’es Cterke 

60 0 


Wdl’us Taverner 

60 0 

Skeyner 

•Henri de AMineham' 

9 0 

Sherman 

•Joh’es. de Barrowe 

27 0 

Spicer 

•Henri de Hyrsynton 

18 0 


*-dc Baiiinn 

43 0 

Taverner 

•Will’us de Toiko« ye 

60 0 


Ric’us de 

120 0 

Taillour 

•JohV*. de Brongh’on 

18 0 

Wright 

•Will’mus de Cole- 

P t) 

WlnU-ner 

Joli’ea de i>i > nky 1 i 

43 0 

Webstar 

•Rie’us dc i)rox 

9 0 


Those names which i have marked 
with an asterisk are ail ot them derived 
from villages and places, many of 
them in the neighbourhood—some of 
the others may also be derived from 
the same source, as persons belter ac¬ 
quainted with the adjoining villages 
may perhaps discover. Indeed, o.ost 
of the neighbouring villages appear 
to have sent some of their inhabitants 
to swell the population, or to seek 
for occupations in the city of Lincoln, 
then almost at the height of its pros¬ 
perity ; as besides those mentioned 
above, the names of Canwyck, Thorp, 
Hackthorn, Hjbaldstowe, b’ylljng- 
ham, Xorthorp, Botewyek, t'olehy, 
Martoii, BoiynghroU, Hinton Slather, 
and many otlieis, evidently demon¬ 
strate. 

besides those who dtriv id their 
surname from villages and towns, not 
a few seemed to have obtained them 
from their professional employments, 
or from that of their patents, as in the 
same inquisitions to which 1 hate 
above referred we meet with 

Toh’es Cardmaker. Thus. It- Qtiarreuur. 
Gilb’us de Goldbeter. lingo Skeppei. 
Will’us Lymbern. Joh’es Shyptnau. 
Nic’as Candelmakcr. Alex. Wright. 

Robt. Payntour. Hen. Lavendere. 
Alicia Bak-ter Robt. Sadder. 


Simon Sweper. Keg. Waterleder. 

Ric’tis Plaisterer. Will’os Sclaler. 

But although surnames bad at this 
period become rather common, 
perhaps, however, principally in cities 
or larger towns, yet it seems very 
probable that in,the country places 
the “ boraite people,” and perhaps 
many others of a superior quality, 
were only distinguished by their 
places of residence, their situation, or 
so'oie other peculiarity, as, 

Joh’es over the water. 

Wdi’us atte Byshopc Gate. 

Joh’es o’ the Shop house. 

Julies q’dam s’viens Keg. Leneydeyuiao 
Job’es q'daiti s’viens Hug. de Stok. 

Joli’es Vicarii cccl. ste’ Nich’. 

Agnes the Pr’st’s sister. 

Isabyl Swetemylk. 

Marg. Seailette. 

The Scottish Historians have assert¬ 
ed that surnames were not uncommon 
in thal country, at a much eailicr 
period than they can be traced to 
exist in England, and thal the great 
men in Kenneth II.’s lime had began 
to call their lands by their own names. 

1 very much doubt the truth of such 
assumptions, and in the latter case ( 
fancy they have a little inverted the 
order of proceedings, and that instead 
of their great men calling their lauds 
after themselves, they called them¬ 
selves after their land;, as seems to 
have been somewhat the order in the 
more southern part of the islaud, as 
well as in most other places, statio¬ 
nary objects being most likely to 
have first arrested attention, and 
called lor particular notice. 

But, Mr. Urban, I fear by this 
time, 1 have exhausted much—even 
of your patience, as well as that of 
your Readers, many ’of whom may 
think there is here a deal of good 
time spent in an enquiry which nine 
tenths of tlie woild would not give 
two straws to know, and which only 
is relished by a few antiquarian fellow s, 
who ii>,lead of having the spirit to 
enlighten themselves and their neigh¬ 
bours with political speculations and 
radical reveries, are content to em¬ 
ploy their minds in the more sober 
employment of poring over black 
letter folio*', or decyphering ancient 
coins, in order to ascertain the causes 
from whence the present state of so¬ 
ciety has arisen, or to elucidate some 
disputed fact in ancient history. 

Yours, &c. Qgr 

Lett tens 
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t.f TTBftl FROM TUB CoMTINKMT. 

L UTTER XVI1. 

(Concluded from p. 40T.) 

The Hague , Sept. 8, ISIS. 
ERMANY is properly called 
Dutch-land, and the German 
language is called Dutch. This couu- 
try is Holland, and its language llol- 
landieh. It is a totally different lan¬ 
guage from German, not so rough 
aud rugged, but equally inelVgant 
and clumsy, and more grotesque. 

On Saturday at Rotterdam, we met 
at dinner a Dutch and a Russian gen¬ 
tleman, the latter a very intelligent 
young man, who also dined with us 
on Sunday ; he speaks English, French, 
German, and Dutch. The Russians 
whom we have seen are all sensible 
and agreeable men ; he says the Em¬ 
peror has allowed the importation oi 
English poiter since his visit to Eng¬ 
land, and it is a favourite beverage 
with him. Port Wine from England 
is much drank in Russia; the pi ice 
is about 4s. 6 d. per bottle. I asked 
the Dutchman their reason for wish¬ 
ing to abolish the Tii.il by Jury ; he 
could give none, except that it was 
part of the code Napoleon. 

Rut it is time to begin a descrip¬ 
tion erf' Rotterdam, in point of 
cleanliness, jt is about equal to an 
English town ; the windows are clean¬ 
er, hut that is from want of smoke. 
The wonderful accounts we read of 
excessive cleanliness; of its being 
forbidden to spit in the streets, &c. 
applies only to the village of Brock, 
and a few other places in a narrow 
district North of Amsterdam, called 
North Uolland. The streets there 
are mere footpaths, no carriages 
being used except on the water.— 
This is the most extraordinary place 
1 ever met with for producing spi¬ 
ders; their number and size are asto¬ 
nishing; they throng the outsides ot 
all windows, aud hang in great num¬ 
bers on the iron palli<ades of bridges, 
and on the fcices against the canals. 

1 suppose tty exhalations from so 
much water, a great part of which is 
nearly stagnant, are the cause. There 
is no spring-water here, and the wa¬ 
ter brought to table is disagreeable ; 

1 do not kuow how it is obtained, ns 
the rivers must be tainted with salt 
from the tide. I have already men- 
tisKT. Mac. June , 1ft?I. 


tioned that a great number of canals 
intersect the town in various direc¬ 
tions; they are planted on both sides 
with trees, and the. effect of this is 
agreeable. All the houses (many of 
which are six or seven stories high) 
are out of perpendicular; most of 
them project forward, and appear 
ready to fall on the passengers; but 
sonic lean backwards, many on one 
side, scarcely two together are in the 
same allitudi. 

The English Church, built by our 
Government about a century ago, (cans 
very seriously towards a canal. All 
this is owing to the want of a solid 
foundation; the whole country is a 
mere sediment of mud, and will not 
bear heavy weights without an cnor- 
mo*us expencc in piling. Sometimes 
a high title gels into the cellars of the 
houses, and saps the foundations. 

We travelled to-day in the boat 
with two rorkucys, who hive made 
several visits to this country, appa¬ 
rently on business. We were remark¬ 
ing on the irregularity of the houses, 
and on their leanings, when one ot 
the cockneys gravely observed, that 
they were built so tor the conveni¬ 
ence of trade, and to receive goods 
from the quays; a story with which 
he had no doubt been crammed by 
some Dutchman glad to conceal the 
real cause by such an excuse. A lady 
in a veil happening to pass, the same 
cockney observed, “ that is the first 
Teliale l have s^en in this country.” 
The space immediately in front of 
houses, where onr footpaths run, is 
Usually appropriated to the house, 
aud fenced off from the street; in 
front of it runs a narrow brick foot¬ 
path. No large waggons are used, 
perhaps from fear of shaking the 
houses. 

Small casks, which in England 
would he carried on men’s shoulders, 
or in*w lied harrows, are drawn by a 
horse in a little slgdge; the horses 
used for this purpose are stout and 
large, and wear pattens ; 1 suppose 
that they may do less harm to the 
pavement, as the stones fur paving 
the streets must be procured from a 
great distance, and at great expense. 
Near one ot the quay s thjre isn.i..- 
tue of Erasmus, who was a native of 
Rotterdam. The water in tiie canals 
has some communication with the 
tide river, but so little, that it moves 

very 
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very sluggishly; some part* of the 
canals are fetid, but this is not ge¬ 
neral. 

Sunday., Sept. 6.-—At 10, went to 
the great Church of St. Lawrence, 
once the Cathedral. It is an old go¬ 
thic building of brick. The congre¬ 
gation tilled the centre, the nave, and 
side ailes; I suppose 2000 werte pre¬ 
sent t the men wore their hats in ser¬ 
mon, though not in prayer. IJow 
different a scene Iroin what was going 
on at Antwerp Cathedral, only 60 
miles off. These people think it ne¬ 
cessary to show their hatred of po¬ 
pery by going into a perverse ex¬ 
treme, ami whilst the papist is pro¬ 
strate before a wafer, the protestant 
is actually refusing that mark of 
respect to the House of God, which 
he would pay to that of a fellow crea¬ 
ture. There are only foi\r Churches; 
these belong to the reformed Culvi- 
nistic Religion or Establishment. Se¬ 
veral places of worship belong lo the 
Separatists. The principal of these 
are the Arminians, called here Re¬ 
monstrants, because in the beginning 
of the 17th century they were per¬ 
secuted, and on a remonstrance to 
the Synod of Dort, their tenets were 
condemned, and they were ordered 
to be banished from Rotterdam. The 
majority at that lime in Rotterdam 
were Arminians; they were expelled 
by military force, and for ten years 
the prohibition of Arminianism co i- 
tinued. The Remonstrants have now 
two meeting-houses;* the Roman Ca¬ 
tholics live; the Jews have a large 
Synagogue; there are three English 
places of worship, the Church already 
mentioned, a Presbyterian Arnunian 
Chapel, and a Scotch one. 

From St. Lawrence 1 went lo the 
Presbyterian Meeting-house ; the 
preacher was discoursing on I31h of 
1st Corinthians, explaining the na¬ 
ture of Christian charity; he wes dry 
and scarcely orthodox, but h: said 
nothing from Which his sentiments 
on main points could be very clearly 
collected. The English Church-bell 
was ringing for service to begin at 
11, and 1 left him. The English 
Church went much outot repair dur- 
-’-’Hf- .the revolutionary period, but 
is now neat withinsidc; there is a 
handsome organ with a positive. The 
clergyman had a tame gentlemanly 
manner; the service began with a 
voluntary, aud during that after the 


psalms there was a collection round 
the Church, I suppose for the poor. 
The congregation here, as at the 
Presbyterian Chapel, consisted of 
about 150 people, chiefly well dress¬ 
ed English; in the pew with me 
there were three English sailor lads 
without stockings; the pews were 
all neat, and open to the public. In 
the litany, after the prayer for our 
Royal Family, a prayer was intro¬ 
duced for the Royal Family of the 
Netherlands ; before the general 
thanksgiving, was introduced a prayer 
for persons at sea, altered from the 
first in the forms to be used at sea, 
ns inserted in the prayer-book. The 
19th and 106th psalms, new version, 
were sung ^ tunes St. James’s .mil 
Cannon. We had a sermon of 15 
minutes in length, against profane 
swearing. 

On leaving ChiMuh, 1 crossed one 
of the canals in a ferry-boat, in com¬ 
pany with at least twenty English 
gentlemen and ladies ; the fare was 
about 2-3rds of a farthing, but the 
thoroughfare is so great, that a ferry¬ 
man may earn 5s. in an hour. The 
value of a stiver is about a peony ; 
there arc copper coins worth about 
l-16tli of a stiver; silver coins, like 
bad sixpences, worth two stivers; 
silver coins worth 5£ stivers; others 
worth 11, and others w^rth a florin 
or guilder, rather more than two 
francs. The Suuday was strictly ob¬ 
served, all the shops were shut, and 
no windmills were going. 

At two o’clock 1 went to the Scotch 
Chapel ; it was thinly attended, not 
more than 100 ih congregation, though 
the place would hold 500; about 100 
spitting pots were placed in an anti- 
room for the men; smoking in cha¬ 
pel is not unusual, but spitting is in¬ 
dispensable. There are distinct seats 
for Captains, Mates, and Sailors, ail 
billeted. When 1 entered the Chapel, 
the first hy mn had been sung, and the 
preachei was in the prayer before 
seinion. His matter was superior to 
his manner: he had abroad Scotch 
dialect ; his subject w^, the Angel 
presenting a censer of Vacense with 
the prayers of all Saints before the 
altar. (Rev. c. viii. v. 3.) From this 
text at Antwerp a priest would have 
contrived to shew the propriety of 
employing saints and angels as the 
medium of our iutercessio&s^lmt the 
honest Scotchman managed it very 
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differently. After sermon the pre¬ 
centor or clerk gave out from the 
Scotch paraphrase, “ Hehold the glo¬ 
ries of the Lamb,” to Irish tune, and 
after prayer another hymn to Easter 
hymn tune. The women sing agree¬ 
ably. They have also a collection of 
hymns to English tunes. There are 
large quarto bibles in every pew, and 
the people turn to the texts quoted 
iu sermon, just as in Scotland. 

After he had finished, 1 went to St. 
Lawrence's; the Church was full in 
the morning. There were chairs in 
the centre of the nave, and pews on 
the sides ; about 30 children were 
baptised. — After prayer there was 
singing with the organ to a fine old 
dismal minor-key psalm tune; the 
organ in this Church is a mere ske¬ 
leton. About 28 years ago they be¬ 
gan to build an enormous organ, to 
rival that at Haarlem. The Invo¬ 
lution interrupted its progress ; only 
the positive or choir organ is finish¬ 
ed, but this is quite loud enough, and 
is sweet and agreeable. The case of 
the great organ, if filled with pipes, 
as originally intended, would pour out 
such a volume of sound, as would 
threaten to bring down the Church 
and past of the town. On the whole, 
the English services, and the English 
manners of the place, made me feel 
at home, notwithstanding 200 miles 
of sea intervene between Rotterdam 
and Yorkshire. The men and women 
are not in general what we should 
call Dutch built; there is as large 
a proportion of thin and slim young 
persons as in England. The women 
are generally little and thin, but now 
and then we meet with Dutch women 
of a clumsy unshapely genuine Dutch 
form, such as is never seqn in Eng¬ 
land. This clumsiness ofteu appears 
in young women, and even in child¬ 
ren ; whether it is wearing out by 
intermixture in marriages with the 
English, French, and Germans, hr 
from whatever cause, 1 do not think 
the number of clumsics is more than 
a twentieth of the whole. The wo¬ 
men frequently adorn their heads 
with caps of gold under their ordi¬ 
nary caps, and to the gold plates, 
large pendant ornaments are fixed. 
But these are not worn by the higher 
classes, who copy the English and 
French mode of dressing. English is 
as much spoken here as French ; the 
waiters at the Inns speak English best 


of the two, and there arc English 
boarding-schools in the town. The 
learning our language forms an ordi¬ 
nary part of education. Our inn is 
a very good one, and the cooking 
approaches nearly to the English ; 
the ifleat is belter fed a:.u flavour!d 
than in France, and is cooked natu¬ 
rally and without the previous ex¬ 
traction of iis juices t to-day we had 
a very good joint of “ Calf’s flesh” at 
dinner; the potatoes are boiled as in 
England, and the butter is melted a 
1’Anglais. 

Monday, September 7.—This morn¬ 
ing we took a walk through the prin¬ 
cipal streets. There are no handsome 
public buildings iu Jlolterdam ; the 
people seem content with making 
money, an4do not lay it out in show, 
yet there are many large substantial 
houses belonging to merchants and 
traders. The trade of this place, 
which was reduced to nothing by the 
war and exactions of the Freuch, has 
revived astonishingly. It is a better 
port than Amsterdam, because it 
communicates more readily with the 
sea. Thu Gemeenland house is the 
place where Mr. and Mrs. Bonaparte 
were lodged during their visit in 
1811, and subsequently the Emperor 
Alexander. 

There were several hospitals and 
charitable institutions in Rotterdam 
before the Revolution, but their pro¬ 
perty was in the public funds, which 
were confiscated, and they appear to 
be in general in aa impoverished 
state ; there : s an Oudemannehuis 
and an old woman's house, &c. 

We met two funerals; the corpses 
were placed in open cars, with a black 
canopy under a pall; the driver wore 
an enormous puritanical slouched 
hat, and a broad white hand to his 
cravat, reaching down to the bottom 
of his waistcoat. There were no 
mourners; probably*a Dutch trader 
would think it a waste of lime to at¬ 
tend upon the dead, who can be of 
no profit to him. The custom of 
placing reflecting mirrors outside the 
windows is almost universal. 

We have had no inquiries A',z;z 
about passports, nor any demand of 
our names, &c. It seems as if the 
jealousy of the Government was 
chiefly as to the population of the 
newly-acquired dominions of Bra¬ 
bant and Flanders. There was rain 
last night, nnd this morning is cool 
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and fine i the wiud continues very 
unfair for England. The Court spends 
one year at the lla^uc and the other 
at Brussels, that they may give no 
jealousy to either part of their do¬ 
minions ; they are just removing to 
Brussels. * 

At the Passport-Office at Brussels 
we observed them viseing the pass¬ 
ports of Lord Clancarty, the English 
Ambassador to the Court. An Eng¬ 
lishman is not much au object of 
attention in Rotterdam < he passes 
nearly unnoticed, as being so com¬ 
mon a sight i but on the passage to 
the Hague, the children, who are 
very importunate beggars, call out 
in English, “ jT $ay, God bless‘the 
King of England.*’ By the bye, this 
commencement of the sentence with, 
*« I say” is so frequent with English¬ 
men, that it has been introduced into 
a caricature; and I remember hear¬ 
ing an Englishman at a coffee-house 
in Paris, call out, when twilight was 
coining on, “ 1 any, Garsong , Lume 
dy Chandle. This had the desired 
effect. 

We took au early dinner, and at 
two emarked on one of the trcschuyts 
or packet boats, which set off every 
hour to Delft and the Hague. They 
hold about forty persons, have ca¬ 
bins and a clean deck; they are dra>vn 
by one horse, and proceed at the ri re 
of four miles an hour; at the oppo¬ 
site end of the boht uere several 
Dutch farmers, in brown jacket < and 
canonical hats; they looked like shab¬ 
by priests; they all had pipes. We 
saw a great numher ot summer houses 
ami pleasure gardens, of which the 
Dutch are fond ; the summer or plea¬ 
sure houses are called lust houses; 
they arc always on the brink of the 
water, generally on canals, but often 
on stagnant stinking sluices. 

We passed through region ;nls of 
windmills; then? are used for a va¬ 
riety of purposes, for sawing, grind¬ 
ing snuff,draining low lauds by throw¬ 
ing water over into canals, &c. hut 
the mills of this last description have 
a holiday this summer. There being 
-n » f alls of water to turn indls nor 
fuel to make fires, what is done in 
England by water and steam, must 
be done here by wind. 

We had a view of Rotterdam s no¬ 
thing was to be seen but houses ami 
ship masts, and the great Church 
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towering above them. The country 
on both sides, except when gardens 
intervened, was extensive rich green 
pastures, uninclosed for miles, and 
covered with cattle. 

We passed the village of Skydam, 
where Hollands is distilled; the Ge¬ 
neva at Rotterdam is excellent, well- 
flavoured, and captivating. The 
roads, as in the Isle of Ely aud our 
Eastern Fens, run along the embank¬ 
ments; they have no materials, and 
are not used for the conveyance of 
goods. We saw no carts or wag¬ 
gons, but some light ti a veiling car¬ 
riages; we were conveyed »o the 
place of embarkation iu a hackney 
coach as clean as any of Moss’s. 

At 4 o’clock we arrived at Delft, 
the place where delph plates were 
originally made. It is a town with 
about 15,000 inhabitants,neatly built, 
and intersected with canals. There 
are two handsome Gothic Churches 
of brick; one of the towers leans 
dangerously, and in England would 
furnish many with au excuse for not 
going to Church. 

At Delft we disembarked, and walk¬ 
ed about a mile through the towu 
to a new point of eiuarkation. The 
whole fare from Rotterdam, to the 
Hague was about Id. per mile. The 
second part of the road was dull, and 
inclosed by shrubberies and gardens. 

It was exactly six when we arrived 
at the Hague, 13 miles from Rotter¬ 
dam ; the boats always arrive within 
a few mioules of the same time. 

As we are how preparing for our 
return to England, our Journal of a 
“ Tour on the Continent” must fi¬ 
lial!} conclude. X. 

Mr. Urban, April 2. 

'V7* OUR "Correspondent, p. 64, has 
-X no doubt correctly enumerated 
the quarterings on the Botirchier 
Chair; he last, that of Louvnine, 
was quartered by Henry Earl of Es¬ 
sex in right of Eleanor, the daugh¬ 
ter and heir of Sir John de Lou- 
vaiue, the wife of Henry’s great great 
grandfather William, Lord Bourchier 
9. ob. A. D. 1365. But for the pro¬ 
per coat of Louvaine, which was 
Gules, a fess Argent, inter ten bil¬ 
lets Or, your Correspondent has sub¬ 
stituted one, which, with the colours 
lie assigns to it, I may venture to say 
was never appropriate to any family; 
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it is probable, that the billets might 
have beco set so close together as 
to have given the field the appear- 
auce of being cheeky. 

The size of the original panne! is 
supposed (p. 66) to have been too 
small for the admission of the tinc¬ 
ture lines; but it must he remem¬ 
bered, that the mode of distinguish¬ 
ing colours by engraven marks, was 
not invented until centuries after the 
date of the Chair. 

Mr. Urban, May 3. 

HF. objection to the Novel of the 
“ Monastery,'’ founded upon 
the agency of a Spirit, lias iucitcd in 
me the true curiosity of a Village 
Gossip, that of making sagacious dis¬ 
coveries in other people’s atfairs; 
and, under the influence of that cu¬ 
riosity, why may 1 not apply it, 
where 1 shall not at least do mischief. 

The Spirit of the “Monastery" 1 
consider as a poetical melo-dramatic 
apparition. It certainly is not a 
contemptible common ghost, doing 
nothing else, but, in elegance of 
phraseology, putting his Majesty's 
subjects in bodily fear, and perform¬ 
ing thp office oi Sudorificks and Ca- 
tharticks. It is a grand paulomimi- 
cal Fairy, Shc-Merlin with ail the 
graces and grandeur of a Minerva, 
uniting with it a picturesque and 
oracular deportment, better than 
that of Mentor in Tclemaclius. He 
is in fact an old Justice uf the Peace 
in a Wig; uttering rage laws to his 
sou, a good kind of lad, who lias just 
got a commission in the Militia. I 
do not say this from any disrespect 
for Mother Shiptou, or the Weird 
bisters, ail of whom are very clever 
in their way ; but because 1 consider 
Romance as Epic Poetry in prose, 
and the latter Witches to be sublime, 
— a quality, which can by no means 
be ascribed to Mothers Slnpton^ind 
Nixon, mere dealers in unintelligible 
mystery only, not the double-euten- 
dres of the professed oracles. The 
French have set us au example of 
vindicating our National pretensions, 
in this, as in other respects; and I 
shall only observe, that 1 consider 
their celebrated Nostradamus (whose 
ponderous folio 1 have many years 
ago.perused) to be a mere dry stick, 
neither childish enough for the nur¬ 
sery, or domestic, enough fot the file- 


side of our Grandmothers. The Pro¬ 
phecies arc an insipid collection of 
mysterious common-place verses, 
without that graud source of the sub¬ 
lime in this way, a terrified latent 
agency, which has the same intellec¬ 
tual iteration, as that consum¬ 
mate darkness, an impressiou which 
no man despises, unless he is drunk. 

I think, therefore, that Merlin was a 
conjuror, half-sublime, half-legend¬ 
ary (and of course also unintelligible, 
that being a necessary safe-guard,) 
the Beadle of the British Bards; and 
Mother bhipton a spectacled old 
dame, adapted to anile understaud- 
ings. By this I would not depreci¬ 
ate, the blessed domestic maternal 
characters of our sJoans and our 
Mauds, in their mob-caps, whose souls 
were devoted to their pert children 
and their romping grand-children. 
Be it that they were sometimes pee¬ 
vish, that their infirmities grew upon 
them ; they had the noblest affec¬ 
tion of Nature, the parental soul of 
the common father of us all; and 
though they did believe in Ghosts 
and Proplu-cics, they had no affected 
sentimentality ; none of Joseph Sur¬ 
face’s mere French Plate, but the 
pure gold of Natuie, which the fur¬ 
nace of age had sublimated of ail the 
dross of passion. They were real 
wives and real mothers. Holy be 
their memories, and happy their hal¬ 
lowed spirits! • 

But to return. It is evident, that 
since the demolition uf that Brothel, 
titled up in taste, which characterized 
the Mythologic Pantheon, our Epic 
Poets have had only allegorical per¬ 
sonages to supply their places. I do 
not think that Virgil himselfhaa suc¬ 
ceeded in this point. IIis Fame is as 
uiipicturcsque as the Diana of Ephe¬ 
sus,.a statue full ot hubbies (I use the 
vulgar term, to show its monstrosity) 
viz. a sow humanized, 'flic Chaos 
of Milton is indeed finely drawn; but 
he is merely an imbecile old man, in 
his dotage, with the touches of a Sir 
Joshua Hey nolds. Sin is a phantom, 
composed of the distilled essence of 
disgust, a strumpet of deformed per¬ 
son, fit only for u drunken sffiior to ’ 
look at. Spenser's old care the Black¬ 
smith, is as such not dignified. IIis 
Despair is human. It was for Slinks- 
pea re to clothe his ideal personages 
with the gratifying or the sublime. 
The Greek delicacy of taste, as ex¬ 
hibited 
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hibitcd in Anacreon, and the Anthn- 
login, the playful hilarity, the plea- 
aurable essence, defecated from sen- 
■uality, the perpetual feeling of in¬ 
nocence aud happiness is personified 
in Ariel; and though Ghosts are more 
vindictive than altogether suits the 
Christian System, on the admitted 
doctrine of Final Retribution, jet 
there is a nobleness in the fine poe¬ 
tical conception, that there may be 
a blackness of crime, which will call 
even the dead from their graves, and 
cause even Almighty elevation and 
paternity to visit Wickedness by Mi¬ 
racle. To come to the point. Will 
anj' Critic of taste, or genius, in an 
art of which effect is the very soul, 
tbe very cause bf interest, say, that 
certain dramas should not be actu¬ 
ated by this sort of clock-Work ; that 
the Ghost could be omitted in Ham¬ 
let, or tbe Weird Sisters in Mac¬ 
beth. Would not even these fine 
plays become thin venison without 
fat, boiled mutton without capers, 
and dinners without wine; all homely 
allusions, but much to the purpose. 

In short, if a work be purposely 
fictitious and imaginary, I see no ra¬ 
tional objection to the introduction 
of any thing supernatural, if it be of 
fine effect and in harmony. It aug¬ 
ments ideas of novelty. There is a 
horrible grandeur in some of the 
Spirits of Lord Byron. They have 
no such faculty as Memory. The fu¬ 
ture is to them as the past. They 
never forget record or conjecture. 
They know all,—past, present, and 
to come. Such sublime elevation 
would lie lost in the Art of Poetry, 
if it was limited to mere humanity. 
What is Milton's “ Paradise l.osl ?’* 

Yours, &c. SrF,n»o run,os. 

Mr. Urban, May.20. 

VERY interesting and valuable 
work has recently been publish¬ 
ed by Mr. Taylor of Norwich, en¬ 
titled "Index Monasticus,” with the 
execution of which, as it respects the 
printing, the engraving, and the ad¬ 
mirable arrangement of its contents, 

I am particularly pleased. Judging 
frimT tjhc list of authorities he has 
placed jt the commencement of his 
work, ttyat he is a reader of the Gen¬ 
tleman’^ Magazine, 1 shall take the 
liberty*' with your permission, of 
making: a few remarks upon two or 


three particular parts, to which I re¬ 
quest his attention. 

Among the temporalities with 
which Uempton Priory was endowed, 
Mr. Taylor has mentioned the manor 
of Toftes; and 1 apprehend that a 
part only of that manor belonged to 
the priory, as it does not appear that 
any of the family of De PJazy were 
benefactors, who, it is unquestion¬ 
able/ were loids of the manor of 
Toftes at the foundation of the 
priory, and continued so till their 
name became extinct, by the death of 
Sir John de Plazy, in the year 1389. 
The manor afterwards belonged to 
the Howard^, and was finally added 
to the estate of Sir Roger Towns- 
hend. 

The list of Gilds or Fraternities 
would have been more complete, had 
it contained an additional column, 
with the year of their foundation (or 
as many as arc known), and likewise 
of their suppression ; for the last Act 
of Henry VIII. was not put into im¬ 
mediate execution, as 1 think Cam¬ 
den mentions that some of the Gilds 
were in existence in his time. 

I observe that Mr. Taylor has 
given a list of those monasteries in 
other counties which hud temporali¬ 
ties in the kingdom of East Anglia 
(to which district the work is the 
“ Index Monasticus,’*) with a list of 
the parishes in which those tempo¬ 
ralities were situated. This is a use¬ 
ful and important addition s and were 
the same plan adopted through the 
whole work, it Would have given the 
most perfect view of the extent of 
Monkish influence aud power, that 1 
think can be produced at this distance 
of time. But the endowments of the 
abbeys and priories, situated as the 
above-named district, are stated in 
too general terms. The names of but 
few places in which they had posses¬ 
sions temi oral or spiritual, are' men¬ 
tioned ; either only two or three 
names, with an &c. as in the instance 
of llempton Priory, or the number of 
parishes and advowaons, as in the in¬ 
stance of Pcterstone Priory, are in¬ 
serted. 

I have been led to consult this va¬ 
luable “ Index," in consequence of au 
attempt I lately made to compile a 
History of Toftes in the huudred of 
Gallow, in the county of Norfolk, for 
the gratification of afriend, I found 

a few 
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a few blanks iu the history, a circum¬ 
stance, 1 dare say, not uncommon, 
but which, perhaps, Mr. Taylor, or 
some one of your Antiquarian Corre¬ 
spondents, can fill up. 1 will stale 
them under the lorm of queries; and 
if only some of them cau be answer¬ 
ed, I shall be obliged by those being 
answered, if only two or three of 
them. 

Which of the family of De Playz 
did Earl Warren put in possession of 
the manor of Toftes ? 

This manor, in 1526, was divided 
between John Lord Latimer and Sir 
Anthony Wingfield. To whom did 
they sell it or bequeath it ? 

When were the three Gilds in this 
parish founded, and are there any do¬ 
cuments in existence respecting them? 

For what purpose was the beacon 
in this parish, by whom was it erect¬ 
ed, and when was it taken down? 

Was the presentation to the vicar- 
uge given to Lewes Priory by Karl 
Warren ? 

In what way did the presentation 
descend to the Duke of Norfolk and 
to Mrs. Farmer ? 

Who was Mr. Hugh Rothwell, who 
presented in 1575 and 1583? 

Did he purchase the advowson of 
Mrs. Farmer, and did he sell or be¬ 
queath it to the Clifton’s? 

What two lye parishes were in the 
deanery of Toftes? 

Are the names of any of the Deans 
on record besides the two mentioned 
by Parkin ? A. J. 

Mr. Urban, Lewes, May 4. 

Y OUR Correspondent J. H. N. (in 
vol. XC. ii. 608), slates himself 
to be much pleased with the Collec¬ 
tion of Worcestershire Biography by 
Mr. Chambers, from which he has 
made certain extracts relative to the 
preservers of Chailes the Second. 
Mr. C. quotes as his authority, Mr. 
Green’s History, who seems, by the 
trouble he took (though I think not 
very successfully), to have been ex¬ 
tremely desirous of ascertaining what 
part of the Pendrill family, so justly 
celebrated for their fidelity to the 
King, were then iu existence. Whe¬ 
ther Mr. Green’s impression that the 
family was neglected is just or not, 
it will be difficult to determine: but 
1 most decidedly agree with him, that 
“ it is a pity, however, that in any 
kingdom those who have deserved so 


well should be forgotten.” And, there¬ 
fore, should either of the works reach 
a future edition, I shall contribute 
with pleasure some particulars re¬ 
specting one branch of the family, 
which in cither case will have the 
benefit of being introduced by the 
means of your valuable Miscellany to 
the notice of such of your Readers as 
have taken an interest in their fate. 

What follows will correct the erro¬ 
neous opinion of Mr. John Pendrill 
of Birmingham, who has observed, 
“ that he believes himself to be the 
only descendant in the male line.”— 
There is now living in this town, a 
Mr. John Martin Pendrill, a man of 
respectable character, who has a fa¬ 
mily ; his father, Mr. John Pendrill, 
residTes at East Bou.nc, in this county: 
the father of the latter also, John 
Pendrill, w%s a surgeon and apothe¬ 
cary, settled at Alfriston (Sussex), 
soon after the battle of Culloden. 
This family or branch of the Pendrills 
consider themselves as the lineal de¬ 
scendants of Mr. Richard Pendrill, 
called by the facetious Monarch, 
Trustjf Dick. Mr. John Pendrill, of 
Fast Bourne, succeeded, and has long 
received a pension of one hundred 
marks per annum, which is a clear 
proof of the identity of family, and 
also, I conceive, answers the query of 
“ Who last enjoyed the pension ?” 

If the before-mentioned circum¬ 
stances should attract the nolicu of 
any of your Readers who may be 
kindly disposed to interfere, in order 
that the pension of 100 marks of Mr. 
J. Pendrill of East Bourne, may he 
made up to 100/. it might be the 
cause of advancing a family of whom 
their Sovereign once was proud. II. 


Mr. Urban, Queen sq. June 2. 

O N the East side of Ray-street, 
Glerkenwell, I observed a Pump 
in a break of Lhc wall of a house a 
few paces towards tfte North, nearly 
opposite Mutton-hill, with the fol¬ 
lowing Inscription on a cast iron 
tablet, which forms a front of the 
Pump case. This well originally 
gave name to the parish of Clerkeu- 
well, iu which this Pump stands* 

“A. D. 1800. 

William Bound, ) Churchwardeng 
Joseph Bird, ^ 

For the better accommodation 
of the neighbourhood, 

this 
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this Pump wss removed to 
the spot where it now 
stands; 

The spring bjr which it is 
supplied is situated four 
feet Eastward ; and round 
it, as History informs us. 
the parish cleiks of London 
in remote ages annually , 
performed sacicd Plays ; 
that custom caused it to he 
denominated Clciki’-ntll, 
and from which this psn-ii 
derived its name. 

The water was greatiy 
esteemed by the P. lor arid 
brethren of the order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, and 
the Benedictine Nous 
in the neigliliouihood.” 

The water of this well was suffered 
to run to waste for many years, until 
the parishioners caused >t to be in¬ 
closed, and the before-mentioned 
Pump erected for the use of the in¬ 
habitants. 

The Priory alluded to in the In¬ 
scription, formerly stood on the site 
of the present Church, and was 
founded by Jordan Briset, a rich Ba¬ 
ron, who, about the year 1100, gave 
to hisihaplain 14 acres of land in a 
field belonging to Clerk’s or Cierken- 
well, where he built the Nunnery 
also alluded to in the Inscription, 
which he dedicated to the honour of 
God and the Assumption of the \ ir- 
gin Mary, and placed therein a o ■- 
tain number of black Nuns, of the 
order of St. Benedict, in whom and 
their successors it continued till their 
suppression in 1539. Some time after 
the dissolution, the ground became 
the inheritance oF Sir William Caven¬ 
dish, who, having been created Duke 
of Newcastle, built a large hriik man¬ 
sion on the North-west side of the 
Church, which was foi many yeais 
called Newcastle House; but this 
house has been long since pulled 
down, and the situ coveted wi'h mo¬ 
dern buildings. * 

The church belonging to the old 
Priory not only served trie Nuns as a 

E lace of worship, but also the neigh- 
ouring inhabitants, and was made 
parochial after the dissolution of the 
monastery, when it was dedicated to 
St. James the Less. It is styled in 
the old records “ Ecclesia lit ala: 
Marias de funte Clericorum." The 
old Priory Close still retains the uame 
of *' Clerkenwell Close." 


A little to the South-east of Clerk- 
enwell Priory, on the present site ol 
St. John’s-square, stood the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem, which was 
also founded by Jordan Briset and 
Muriel bis wife, about the year 1100, 
and suppressed in 1541. W. R. 


Mr. Urban, JuneS. 

A VINO observed a Letter in the 
Number of your Magazine for 
Maxell last, signed “F.S.A.” (p. 232), 
reflecting upon Mr. Surtees, the Au¬ 
thor of the History of Durham, in 
regard to the execution of the plates 
of that splendid woil.. and more espe¬ 
cially those plates from drawings by 
Mr. Turner; viz. Rally Castle, Gib- 
aide, and £liItou, I beg leave, on 
behalf of the Author, to state, that 
the management of those plates was 
left entirely to Mr. Turner himself; 
he employed his own Arlisl, and is 
therefore solely responsible for their 
failure or success. They were given 
to Mr. Surtees, in the state they are 
now before the publirk, with the be“f 
possible intention. To have refused 
them, would certainly have given of¬ 
fence lo the Noblemen by whom they 
were presented. F.S.A. alter. 

Mr. Urban, June A. 

N addition to the remarks inspect¬ 
ing the anachronism* in “Kenil¬ 
worth,” allow me lo notice an im¬ 
portant one in regard to Shakspeare. 

The dale of Elizabeth's visit to the 
Earl of Leicester at Kenilworth w as 
1575; Shakspeare is there presented 
to us in the character of a player, and 
is noticed as such by Leicester. In 
another part Elizabeth is made to 
quote the “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” Now Shakspeare was born 
in 1564, so that at the time supposed 
in the Koyiancr, he was only 11 years 
of age.—His first theatrical engage¬ 
ment was probably entered into about 
the age of 20, when he found it pru¬ 
dent to i .-tire from Stratford in order 
to"avoid the resentment of Sir Thus. 
Lucy. His earliest play was not (ac¬ 
cording to the ingenious Mr. Malone) 
produced till 15S9; and it was not till 
1592, when the poet had obtained the 
age of 28, that the play in question 
was written, though, by the quota¬ 
tion in Kenilworth, we are led to sup¬ 
pose that it was well known to the 
publick at least seventeen years be¬ 
fore that time. W. C. D. 

REVIEW 
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71. The History and Antiquities of the 
County of Hertford; compiled from the 
best ptinted Authorities and oiiginal Re¬ 
cords, preserved in public Repositories and 
private Collections: embellished with 
Views of the most curious Monuments of 
Antiquities, and illustrated with u Map of 
the County. By Robert ClutUribtmk, of 
Watford, Esq. F.S.A. Volume the Se¬ 
cond. folio, pp. 645. Nichols anil Son. 

THE lovers of Topography in ge¬ 
neral, and the opulent inhabitants of 
the County of Hertford in particular, 
will hail with no small pleasure the 
publication of another Pdrtion of this 
elegant Work. 

The First Volume was reviewed in 
1816 (vol. LXXXVI. i. 425—128) { 
when, amongst other merits, we paid 
a deserved compliment to the beauty 
of its embellishments. Highly as the 
public were then gratified, we venture 
to predict, they will not be less so 
with the Plates which are now sub¬ 
mitted to their view. Some of these 
are from drawings by Artists now no 
more, blit their names will long sur¬ 
vive} two, the Old Palace at Hat¬ 
field, and Ilickiuersworth Church, are 
by Mr.’T. Hearne, and are charming¬ 
ly etched bjfcMr. W. B. Cooke and Mr. 
John Pye. An antient Monument 
at Little Munden, drawn by the late 
Mr. Alexander, forms the subject of a 
beautiful engraving by Mr. John Lc 
Keux. Three Plates are from draw¬ 
ings by Mr. Clutterhiijk : Berkhump- 
stead Church, the Old Palace at King’s 
Langley, and a selection of six Fonts, 
engraved by Letitia Byrne, J. C. Al¬ 
len, and E. Blore; they are all taste¬ 
fully executed. But the greater num¬ 
ber of the drawings are by Mr, Ed¬ 
ward Blore, an Artist, whom we have 
of late had frequent occasion to no¬ 
tice, and as often to commend. He 
has contributed to this Volume charm¬ 
ing views of two of the principal Sekt* 
in the county, Hatfield Palace and 
Moore Park Hall, the first engraved 
by S. Middimau, the other spiritedly 
etched by Mr. Blore himself: Monu¬ 
ments at Aldeuharu, Aldhury, St. Pe¬ 
ter’s, St. Alban’s, and at Watton, and 
particularly an old Piscina at St. Al¬ 
ban’s, are all drawn by Mr. Blore, 
and well engraved by John Byrne, W. 
Gp.ni. Mag. Jute, 1821. 

6 


Woolnoth, J. Scott, E. Turret!, and 
J. Le Keux. It was with a sigh for 
his unhappy fate that wc looked at a 
plate* of recumbent figuii * at Aldcn- 
nam, most delicately etched by the laic 
Mr. ChariesStothard. We really think 
it due to these ingenious Artists, thus 
prominently to have noticed their 
labours. 

Having given an account of the 
embellishments in the Work (which 
will, perhaps, he the first part exa¬ 
mined by most of its possessors), we 
procee I to notice the letter-press. 

'i*he Volume contains the Hundreds 
of Hertford and Broahwater, and em¬ 
braces the history of 43 places, in¬ 
cluding the* large towns of Hertford, 
Baldock, Bcrkliampstead, Chcshunt, 
Hatfield, Stevenage, Welwyn, &c. 
Under each place the history of the 
Manor, &c. is given, with an account 
of tire possessors. Pedigrees occur iu 
this volume of more than 120families, 
who have been, or are, connected 
with the County. In this view, this 
Work cannot fail to he highly inte¬ 
resting to alt lovers of Heraldry and 
minute family history. 

As wc must uecessanly confine our 
notice to a very small portion of this 
splendid Volume, we shall by way of 
specimen select the parish of Chcshunt 
for a few extracts : 

“ The name of Ibis place is written in 
Domesday Survey, and in old Records, 
Ostrthunt i from which Sirlienry Chauncy 
eonjerturc'i that its name denotes a Castle, 
which ‘ might he elected here by the Ro¬ 
mans.’ Mr. Salmon fixes the station of 
Durolituni at this place, chiefly from the 
import of its name, and from the visible 
remains of a • fortified camp in a field 
called Kilsinore, West of Cheshuni-street.' 

“ Tiie Rev. Thomas Leman, also, fixe* 
a Roman station at this place : ‘ Mv rea¬ 
son for supposing that fliere was a Roman 
town at Chcshunt,’ says he, ‘ is, because 
in Domesday this place is called Ceslre- 
liillit, and that I do not recoUect an in¬ 
stance where this Saxon appellation was 
used without its marking the prior site of 
the place sc called to have been that of a 
Roman castrum. The British strrtt, as 
we have before seen, passes through it, 
which was afterwards, we know, made use 
of by the Romans; and its distance of 
abcut thiiteen miles from London would 

justify 
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justify our looking for a station there, as 
an intermediate post between London and 
the next station of Ad Fines.” 

“ The parish contains the hamlets of 
Waltham Cross, Crossbuckle (now Cross- 
brook and Carbuncle) street, Turnei’s- 
hill, Cheshunt street, llamon (now Ham¬ 
mond) street, Applebuiy-slrtct, Wood- 
gieen, and Cocke ram's end. The‘whole 
parLh contains 8542 acie'.” 

’* Waltham Cross owes its name t.» a 
2ioss which stands oil the Hast >>ide of the 
['umpike road, and was erected, with =e- 
eral others, by King Edw.ud ilu: Fust, to 
perpetuate the rcmeinhram e of those 
daies at which the body of his consul t 
Queen Klejnor rested, in its nay from 
IJerdchy, in Lincoln shire, for interment at 
Westminster; which election, at this place, 
has been attribuli d t> the circumstance 
of Waltham Abbey’s having obtained* the 
honour of lodging' the Queen's body, as a 
■ oyal and nntitnt foundation which had 
been indebted to the innndiol-nce of Kiug 
Edward for many of its bene factions.’’ 

This parish is very rich in materials 
for llie biographer. Under the prin¬ 
cipal manor of Cheshunt is given an 
account of its owners, the Earls and 
Dukes ofBritanriy, and Earls of Rich¬ 
mond. 

The history of the manor of Theo¬ 
balds will he perused with uncom¬ 
mon interest. It embraces a masterly 
memoir of its owner the celebrated 
Lord Treasurer Burghley, with an ac¬ 
count of the visits of his Royal Mis¬ 
tress to this mansion. 

“ it was begun l-y me with a mein 
mesurc, but cnireascd «n occasion if her 
Maji sly’s often Cornyng.” 

“ On tho '<s7ih of Jnly 1564, htr Ma¬ 
jesty honoured Theobalds with a visit. 

“ The Queen repeated her visits to 
this seat in the years 156(3, 1571, and in 
1572, when she slept here in her progiessto 
Gorhambury, the seat of Sir Nr Violas Ba¬ 
con. She visited here afterwards in the: 
years 1573, 1575, and 15 • L In the sum¬ 
mer of 1578, before she took her progress 
into Suffolk and Norfolk, she visitezl the 
Lord Compton at his house at I’ott-mham, 
from whence she came to Theobalds, and 
staid there time or four days with the 
Treasurer. In 1583 she came again with 
a large retinue, accompanied by the Earls 
of Leicester and Warwick, the Lord Ad¬ 
miral, Lord Howard, Lord Hudson, Sir 
Christopher Hatton, and Sir Francis Wal 
singham. She came here again in l.;b7. 
On the 10th of May 1591, she came lure 
from Hackney, and, on her removing from 
hence on the 20th of the same month con¬ 
ferred the honour of knighthood upon the 
Treasurer's second son Robert, prepara¬ 


tory to bis being advanced to the post of 
Secretary of State. (Burghley Papers, 
vol. U. p. 796.) In 1593, the Queen staid 
here for the space of nine days, and spent 
some time here again in the succeeding 
year, and in the year 1596. (Memoirs of 
Robert Cary, earl of Monmouth, pp. 100, 
101.) On the 5th of J-eptember 1598, 
she held her court here a few days after 
the. death of Loiil Burghley, who was bu¬ 
ried on the 29*h of August preceding. 
Queen Elizabeth's Progresses, by Nichols, 
undeillhe year 1566, vol. 1. p. 112.” 

“ In 1589, t.ord Burghley lost his wife 
Mildred, daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, 
ol Qeddy Hall, in Essex, after living with 
hun 43 years. She was a very learned 
l.tdy, not only in Latin hut m the Gieek 
tongue, of which she has left a p.i, if m 
her letter written in that language, upon 
the occasion of her piesentmg a Hebrew 
Bible to the University of Cambridge. 
(Sirype’s Annals, vol. III. pp. 595, 597.) 
She had lead most of the Greek fathers, 
and was one nf the greatest patronesses of 
learning in her day; having, during her 
life tune maintained, for several years, 
two Scholars at St. John’s College, and 
having afterwards purchased lands, m the 
name of the Dean of Westminster, and 
proem cd them to be conveyed in perpe¬ 
tuity for llieir suppoit; besides this, she 
was rcmaikable for hei charitable disposi¬ 
tion, of which we have a proof in her be¬ 
nefactions to thu and other parishes.” 

The future owDers of this celebrat¬ 
ed place are no less remarkable. 

“ Lord Burghley was succeeded in the 
possession of the mansion and estate of 
Theobalds, by his second sun Kir Robeit 
Cecil, who continued to make it the place 
of bis residence. Soon after the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, he had the honour of 
entertaining her successor Kiug James the 
First in his way from Scotland, which is 
celebrated iu a poem by John Savile ; 
upon which occasion, tho King made di¬ 
vers nobles of Scotland of his Pi ivy Coun¬ 
cil. In the year 1606, lie entertained 
King James, the First and Frederick the 
Third, King nf Dcnm.nk. The King hav¬ 
ing become enamoured of this place, from 
its proximity to an extensive tract of open 
country f vourable to the diversion of 
hunting, his favourite amusement, he pre¬ 
vailed upon his minister to exchange it 
with him for his palace of Hatfield, in this 
County.” 

'• The King having obtained possession 
of this place enlarged the park, by taking 
in part of the adjoining chase, and sur¬ 
rounded it with a wall of brick measuring 
ten miles in circumference. The King 
spent most of his leisure hours in pursuing 
the diversions which this place afforded, 
and died here on the 27th of March 1625. 
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“ King Charles the First resided occa¬ 
sionally at this palace, wlitre the petition 
from both Houses of Parliament was pre¬ 
sented to him m the month of February 
1G12 ; after which, he set out from thence 
to put himself at the head of the army. 
The Manor of Theobalds continued vested 
in the Crown until King Chailcs the Se¬ 
cond, by his letter, patent, dated the 14th 
of February, in the 13th year oi his teigti, 
granted to 

“ George Monk duke of Albermaile, in 
fee, the Manors of Theobalds otherwise 
Tongs, ('ley’s Clerkes, Darcy’s, (Cross 
Brooke, and Cullitis, in Cln’&hunt : toge¬ 
ther with Cbohnnt utheiwise Bian'.ing- 
sliall Park.” 

A good memoir of the Duke of 
Albemarle is here given : 

“ Upon the death of th; /hike of Albe¬ 
marle this Manor btcame vcslrd iu his 
only son and successor Co* islojitic-r , and 
by divt-ts conveyances and li.iiilatinns 
afuiwards became vtsted in 

“ K.ilph duke of Montagu, who lr.airied 
the Duke of Albemarle’s widow, uho had it 
for her life. In the year 1*730, they were 
sold by John duke of Montagu to 

" Letitia Thornhill, upon the trusts of 
the wills of her father .Sir Robert Tlinrnlnll, 
and of his son her brother Hubert Thorn¬ 
hill ; and in consequence of the deaths of 
Roheit and ol his si-ters Frances am! the 
above Letitia Thornhill, without issue, 
this estate, und t the above trust-, de¬ 
scended to Small, wife of Rieliaid Crom¬ 
well, esq. one ol the sons of -Major Htnry 
Cromwell, :i*<l to Flea nor 11 mile, widow, 
her sistci, who were the daughters and co¬ 
heiresses of lilr auor Gatton, the wife of 
Kbcm zei Gatton, esq the sin v iving sister 
of the above Sir Robert Thornhill j from 
which Sarah Crouinell, her moiety, and 
also Mrs. Hindi's moiety under the limita¬ 
tions of her will, deseei*difl filially to Sa¬ 
rah Cromwell’s three daughters, Kliaabcih, 
Anne, and I.elitia Cromwell, who by their 
wills deviled it to their con-in Oliver Crom¬ 
well, esq. the present possessor.” 

In thus tracing the history of the 
Manor of Theobalds, it cartuiot fail to 
strike the Header as singular, that it 
should so soon have passed from the 
possession of the Restorer ofMonarchy 
in England, into the hands of /lie 
immediate Descendant of its most 
successful Opponent. This genlle- 
mnn, Oliver Cromwell, esq. is the 
great-great-grandson of the Protec¬ 
tor, and has iccenlly published Me¬ 
moirs of his celebrated ancestor*. A 
▼ery ample pedigree of the Cromwell 


* Since the above was written, this 
worthy gentleman has paid the debt of 
Nature. See our present Obituary. 


family is here given, with a good ac¬ 
count of Richard Cromwell, who was 
proclaimed Lord Protector in 105S( 
was deposed the year following; and 
died iu his 86th year at Cheshuut, in 
1712, more Ihun half a century alter 
he had been deprived of what to him 
were truly the cares of government. 

We* must now take «»t.- leave of 
Mr. Clutterbuck for the present, 
heartily wishing him health, and suc¬ 
cess iu the prosecution of his Third 
Volume, on the completion of which 
he will no doubt relief’t with pita- 
sure, as it will band down his name 
in honourable connection with his 
native county, to the latest posterity. 

72. Geneiat Index to the (iViitb-man’s Ma- 
g iziiu*, from the yeai 17.37 to ISIS, both 
inclusive. With a Piefalory InhoduC- 
tioa, descriptive. of the line und f’togtess 
of the Magazine, icilh A net John of th* 
Viojecliu td his truly Assouatcs. liy 
John Nichols, /*’. S A. I out] Kdui. and. 
Perth. Vol 111. pp. 62k Vol. IV. 
pp. fijfi. Nii'Uois and Son. 

I Reviewed by an Old Cot respondent.] 
MIND enjoys its bottle as well as 
?ense, and we know not where it will 
meet with wine of a liner vintage Ihnn 
at the Johnson's /lead. In liody and 
flavour the liquor is unrivalled ; and 
wc tope on with I l.e gratifying reflec¬ 
tion, that wc go to lud better and 
wiver. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine is the 
Classical soil upon which the Farne- 
sian Hercules ol English Liternluie— 
Samuel Johnson, first exhibited his 
heroic form. Although his greater 
exploits were insulated and detached 
acts of mightiness and glory, yet, here 
in his repose, we behold Ihe smiles of 
conscious power ; and the scornful 
stamp of the Giant loot, with which 
he crushed the insects that would 
crawl up and sling him. 

In the Preface to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1738, here reprinted, p. 
xxv.*is one of these lighter motions, 
at which we even sljirt with alarm. 

“ It i- plain, from ihe conduct of Wri¬ 
ters of the first class, that they have 
esteemed n no derogation front their cha- 
rnciers to dtfond themselves against the 
censures of Ignorance or the calumnies of 
Envy. It is not reasonable to suppose, 
that they always judged their adversaries 
worthy of a formal confutation, but they 
concluded it not prudent to neglect the 
feeblest attacks; they knew that such meo 
have often done hurt, who had not abilities 
to do good j that the weakest hand, if not 
timely disarmed, may stab a Hero in his 

sleep; 
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sleep 5 that a worm, however small, may 
destroy a Fleet in the acorn ; and that 
Citadels, which have defied armies, have 
been blown up by rats.” 

We caoDot forbear adding another 
specimen under the year 1739, as 
characteristic as the former. 

It is with a mixture of compassion 
and indignation, that we condescend to 
continne the dispute with the Authors and 
Publishers of the London Magazine. To 
be engaged in a contest with such antago¬ 
nists, as it is no honour to overcome, is 
very disgusting j and what honour can be 
gained by writing against those who can¬ 
not read ? Thi-iv may, indeed, be some 
use in this mock controversy. We may, 
perhaps, be better prepared For a defence, 
if some ablci Adversary .should at any 
time attack u» ; as the Roman Soldieis in 
lime of peace u-ed to preserve their dexte¬ 
rity by discharging their javelins at a 
post.” P. lxxix. 

With whatever modesty it would 
become us, as far ns concerns our 
own labours, to speak of the Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine, we have still Hie 
common right of ail men to he grati¬ 
fied with approbation, ami to consult 
our interest in thus inviting confi¬ 
dence and satisfaction. Johnson knew 
that our Work had its appropriate 
manner—that of Scholars and Gen¬ 
tlemen, who mix with the bettor 
orders of Society. A disinclination 
to theorize and disclaim, is the va¬ 
luable result of expcrieuce ami wis¬ 
dom. On this account wc do not see 
that the works of the first men ahoun>, 
in common-place, because they will 
not write without ideas. Nor do they 
like unsatisfactory researches, or in¬ 
dulge that propensity to generalize, 
which frequently betrays the writing 
of those who for want of a regular 
education, know nothing of the modes 
and standards of composition upon 
particular subjects. Scholars fully 
instructed in deep and serious points 
ol knowledge, often professional with 
them, recreate themselves frequently 
in expatiating upon questions of Life, 
Business, or the Arts and Sciences ol 
elegant accomplishments. In what 
Miscellany, conducted upon the prin¬ 
ciples of Sectaries, will lie found auy 
allusion to the knowledge, in which a 
Gentleman likes to lie versed, who 
abhor}, the endless worrying of Poli¬ 
ticks, Religion, and Contracted Ideas? 
Upon this principle of consulting the 
taste of good Society, is the Gunter- 
mii’t Magazine appropriately con¬ 


ducted i and if, among the splendid 
edifices of modern Journalism, we 
appear singly in the style of our own 
National Architecture, we should be 
proud to denominate our venerable 
Miscellany, the Westminster Abbey 
of Periodical Literature, where are 
preserved the Monuments of the De¬ 
parted Great, in Genius and Learning! 
where the sculpture of Science is ex¬ 
hibited, both in playfulness and so¬ 
lemnity f aud the portrait, developed 
by the character and physiognomy, 
as it appears out of the garb of slate, 
and the set, formal visage, usual upon 
the Bench or in the Pulpit. It was a 
respectability, which wo owe to the 
manuer and plan, that cxtoitH the 
following tribute of Johnson. 

“ The Gentleman's Magazine,” says 
Boswell, “ had attracted the notice and 
esteem of Johnson, in an eminent degree, 
before he came to London, as an adven¬ 
turer in Literature. He told me, that 
when he first saw St. John’s Gate, the 
place where that deservedly popular Mis¬ 
cellany was originally printed, he beheld 
it wnh reverent e.” 

Of the original Projector, Edward 
Cave, as he was the introducer of 
these Miscellanies in this country, it 
may truly he said he was a National 
Benefactor t for who can estimate the 
amount of knowledge and improve¬ 
ment, resulting from this easy" form 
of access, and wide cxLwit of dif¬ 
fusion ! 

What the Bard is to the Hero, the 
Autiquaiy (the Hierophant of Time) 
is to numerous excellent persons, 
who have no claims upon Paine, but 
many upon Heaven. History may 
not dip her pen in the golden ink of 
Imagination, and its letters may not 
he termed in Flourishes, but Envy 
will not deface its uuornauieiited style 
of sober Truth. Envy, in the fulness 
of its conceit and aficctalion, contents 
itself with supercilious contempt; and 
the piety of the Relation or the Friend 
may find in our pages eulogies of de¬ 
parted svottli, iiom which the self- 
torfbeuting fiend, whom death alone 
disarms, will no longer detract. 

Most venerable is the feeling which 
mankind attaches to a learned man, 
bending under the weight of years,— a 
park-tree with its upper branches just 
becoming leafless ; the last tree of a 
Vista, where Philosophers have pro¬ 
menaded, and under whose majestic 
arms they converse in shade. Such 
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is our industrious and deeply-respect¬ 
ed Friend, the venerable Patriarch of 
Archaeology, who, by the patient pur¬ 
suit of Microscopical Biography, has 
exhibited to the world what Hogarth 
was. Only a modern Antiquary can 
persuade Time to be loquacious j and 
weshould have known the birth-place, 
the character, and private life ot Ho¬ 
mer, had John Nichols then exist¬ 
ed. “ Patience and perseverance,” 
says Madame dc Geniis, “ are the 
grand duties of life*” and in these 
grand duties, applied to Literature, 
pass the lives of those learned men, 
who write not only to inform, but to 
preserve. In the same spirit is com¬ 
piled this Introduction, which is both 
curious and interesting, where Cave 
fiddles and Johuson dances; and where 
less worthy Authors appear, like the 
transformed companions of Ulysses in 
the grotto of Circe. 

*** In p. hi. of Vol. III. (Preface) !. 5 
from bottom, omit the comm.-s bi-fore 
and alter 4 pirer.’;—Omit 4 in'.,—and in 
the next line, read 4 Fartin'..’ 

73. A complete I.isl of the Elates a ml 
Woodcuts in the Cenltemaids Magazine, 
from its Commencement m the i/em 17.') I 
to 1818 inctmivc.nnd on alphabetical Index 
thereto, 8 vo. !23t> pp. Niihols and Son. 
FOA this very accurate and useful 
List, the publick are indebted to 
Charles St. Uarbe, jmi. Esq. F.S. A. a 
gentleman who has made Piints his 
particular research. 

“ The List and Index svrre compiled by 
Mr. St. Karue, tor ease of n icn-uce to 
the Set of the Magazine in hi.-, own la 
brary ; but he having l|an<hoimly per¬ 
mitted the Publisheis to make what use 
they pleased of them, they doubt nut the 
puhliek will gladly avail themselves ol the 
. labouis of the worthy and very ingenious 
Compiler.” 

The Preface then unfold# the Plan 
used iu this compilation; which will 
doubtless be considered by our Rea¬ 
ders as a valuable accompaniment to 
their sets of the Magazine. 

Prefixed to the volume is a Portrait 
of Mr. Ayscoiigh. who compiled the 
first Two Volumes of the Series of 
General Indexes, of which this forms 
the Filth. 

44 A Memoir of this useful Pioneer of 
Literature will be fouud in the Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine for December 1804; 
which was enlarged m the 4 Literary Anec¬ 
dotes,’ vol. IX. pp. 54—56. 


“ The remains of this benevolent Divine 
were interieii in the cemetery belonging 
to the parish of St. George, Bloomsbury, 
behind the Foundling Hospital; where a 
monument was erected to his memory atthe 
expence of John Martin Marriott and E. D. 
Batson, esquires, two gentlemen who highly 
respected him ; with the following just 
and elegant inscription, by the Rev. Tho¬ 
mas Maurice, his Associate at the British 
Museum : 

“ To the memory of 
the Rev. Kami**!. Ayscouch, F.S.A. 
one of the Librarians 
of the British Museum, 
who died Oct. 50th, 1804, in his 60th year. 
Shall he whose tears for suffering virtue 
flow’d, [glow’d. 

Whose heait with every soeial feeling 
To friendless want his little all who gave. 
Sleep uiidislingutsh’d in the oblivious grave ? 
Thoi^li virtuous fame al[ monuments sur¬ 
pass, [brass; 

The breathing sculpture, and recording 
Afflicted Fuel ''ship, to thv memory just, 
Bids this fair tablet shade thy honour’d 
dust. 

And let- a distant age, mor" grateful know, 
That Modc-t VVoitli anti Avscoecu rest 
below. T. Maurice. 

Erected by two Friends, I. M. M. 

K. D. B.” 

7 4. A Hiblwj'iapfiical, Antiquarian, anil 
J'utiiieiqve Taut in France and Ger¬ 
many. It ,y the Jiev. Thomas Frognall 
Dibdm, /''. It. .S'. S. A. London, 18 - 21 , 3 
vu's. super -1 oijul Payne and Foss. 

IN our last Number we briefly 
noticed the appearance of them mag¬ 
nificent and interesting volumes ; re¬ 
serving, for a future occasion, a more 
particular account of their multifa¬ 
rious contents. We shall now, there¬ 
fore, commence our labours in a some- 
wliatsystematic maimer,by au analysis 
of the content* of each volume; with 
extracts and observations, so inter¬ 
woven, that he who runs may read 
—and he who reads, we would fain 
hope, may understand and lie instruct¬ 
ed. (Due further preliminary remark 
we would beg leave to submit, and 
it is this—that, eq*ually discarding 
every thing iu the shape of coarse 
aud indiscriminate censure, and nau¬ 
seous and unqualified praise, wc would 
wish to adhere strictly to the title of 
our Magazine, and make our critique 
as fcenllemanly as possible. • 

One word more only, by way of 
prelude, as to the Engravings. They 
arc certainly of the must exquisite 
and perfect kind * ami have, we fear, 

seduced 
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seduced the author into a labyrinth 
of expcuct*, from which it will require 
all his ingeuuity and energy to disen¬ 
tangle him self. When these. Plates 
shall be destroyed, and wc apprehend 
destroyed they must be—weean hardly 
conceive a more enviable treasure, m 
the book-way, than the volumes un¬ 
der consideration. We shall notice 
these plates again, although cursorily, 
in the course of our analysis. 

The Res. Mr. Dihdin started upon 
his Bibliographical , Antiquarian , and 
Picturesque •'l'our, on the 1 Mb of 
April, ISIS; when, “ commending the 
precious inhabitants ol his little brick 
tenement to the especial care of hea¬ 
ven, till his return,” he left home 
with Mr. George Lewis and bis bon. 
The former is described as “ an as List 
of singular meiit and amiable man¬ 
ners, selected to accompany the au¬ 
thor for the purpose of hiking views, 
or of making copies of what might 
be deemed curious and precious in 
art.” In his preface, indeed, at page 
viii., Mr. Dihdin takes a retrospective 
view of Mr. Lev. is’s labours—equally 
honourable to himself and the artist. 

The travellers land at Dieppe; slay 
there about three days, and set nil’ 
for Rouen by the Diligence. At 
Dieppe we have the first glimpse of 
some of the graphic treasures in these 
volumes, although the vignette, pre¬ 
fixed to the first letter, has uncom¬ 
mon merit in its way. Th eCrudfix l 
Dieppe is beautifully engraved by Mi. 
E. Eindcn ; but it strikes us, unless 
our memories be treacherous, th.il it 
is rather too high. The account, of 
Dieppe, which occupies about 30 
pages, is richly besprinkled with cop¬ 
per plates, of the nicesL execution, 
descriptive of the manners and cus¬ 
toms of the lower classes of people-— 
and especially of the fish-women. 
One or two of these plates might 
surely have been spared; hut, that 
of the Chateau d'.lrquts , in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dieppe, is perhaps unri¬ 
valled of its kind. Of the date of this 
Castle, Mr. Dibilin, like preceding 
travellers, comes to no very satisfac¬ 
tory conclusion. “ If the eye (says 
he) were to he considered as a corieet 
judge, this venerable pile,, composed 
of hard flint stone, intermixed with 
brick (but not in layers, after the Ro¬ 
man fashion of uniting these two ma¬ 
terials), would perhaps claim prece¬ 
dence, on the score of antiquity, over 


every other relic of the middle ages.” 
At Rouen, our traveller “ rubs bis 
eyes, and fancies he is dreaming, on 
being carried through the streets of 
this old-fashioned place; or that, by 
some secret talismanic touch, he is 
absolutely mingling with human be¬ 
ings, and objects of art, at the com¬ 
mencement of the X Vllh century—so 
very curious, and out of the common 
routine of things, is almost every 
objert connected with this place.” 

Af Rouen, to the description of 
which Mr. Dibdm has devoted nearly 
150 pages of his work, we have ac¬ 
counts, and graphic representations, 
of Cathedrals, Streets, Monuments, 
and interiors and exteriors of is 

likely to aquise the virtuoso. The 
Plates of the South Transept of the 
Cathedral, and of the Hue du Bac , are 
among the most expensive and mag¬ 
nificent in the publication ; especially 
the former by II. Lc Kcux , which we 
conceive can have no superior. At 
Rouen, Mr. Dibdin enters upon his 
task as a Bibliographer. When the 
Public Library is open he is there, 
with his pen and paper, making me¬ 
moranda or fac similes, while Mr. 
Lewis is pent up, on the first floor of 
a liqueur-shop, in completing his beau¬ 
tiful drawing of the South transept 
of the Cathedral. Agaiu, when the 
Public Library is dosed, our Author 
is groping about old alfeys, courts, 
by-ways, ami hook-stalls: “ being (as 
he says of himself) like old Harry 
Dyson, of a strange, prying, arid in¬ 
quisitive genius m the matter of 
books.” The whole arcana of the 
Bibtiotheque Bileue is laid open by 
him ; and some of his specimens of 
Catechisms, and vulgar ballads, are 
exceedingly curious and amusing. 
But the method of teaching “ Cate¬ 
chisms of a higher order, or Church 
Cateehismi is illustrated by the fol¬ 
lowing pleasing and truly original 
anecdote: 

11 Both he Cathedml and the Abbey of 
St.,, Onen have numerous sub: Chapels. 
Within these side Chapels ate collected, 
on stated days o! I lie week, the young of 
txjih sexes, 'they are arranged in a circle. 
A priest, in his white robes, is sented, or 
Maud*, in ihe centre of them. He exa¬ 
mines, questions, corrects-, orcimraenris, 
a 3 the oppoiluinty calls for. His manner 
is winning and persuasive. His action is 
admit able. The tads shew him great re¬ 
spect, and are rarely rmle or seen to 
laugh. Those who answer welt, arid pay 
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tha greater attention, receive, with word* 
of commendation, gentle pats upon the 
head—and l could not but consider the 
blush, with which this mark of favour was 
usually received, as so many presages of 
future excellence in the youth. I ouee 
witnessed a most determined catechetical 
lecture of guls; who might be called, in 
the language of their matrimonial cate¬ 
chism, ‘ des grandes fille«.’ It was on an 
evening in the Chapel of Our Lady in St. 
Ouen’s Abbey, that this examination took 
place. Two elderly priests attei ded.*The 
iespouses of the females weie as quick as 
they were correct; the eye being always 
invariably fixed upon the pavement, ac¬ 
companied with a gravity and even piety 
of expression. A large group of mothers, 
with sundry spectators, were in attendance, 
■—and perceiving wo were English, hoih 
teachers and pupils seemed to exeit them¬ 
selves with greater energy. At length a 
question was put, to which a supposed in¬ 
correct response was given. It was re¬ 
peated, an«i the same answer followed. 
The priest hesitated : something like vex¬ 
ation was kindling in his check, while the 
utmost calmness and eontidi me seemed 
to mark the countenance of the examinant. 
The attendant mothers were stiuck with 
surpri'C. A silence for one minute eiisut d. 
The qiiistion related to the ‘ Holy Sjerit.’ 
The priest gently approached the girl, and 
softly articulated—‘ Mais, mi chide, c>n- 
snlerez un pen,’—and repeated the ques¬ 
tion. ‘ Mon pere, (yet more softly reju'i.ed 
the pupil) j’ni Inen eon-idei^e, rt je Crois 
quo e’est coniine je vous I’ai deja dit.’ 
The pi lest tiossed his hands upon his 
breast,,.Inought down Ins eve blows in a 
thinking mood...and turning quickly round 
to the gul, addicted her in the must afVec- 
tionate tone of voice—‘ Ma petite,—tu as 
bieu dit; et j’avois toil.’. I slia 1 ! never 
forget the expression of the giil. bho 
curtsied, blushed...and with t-yes, fiom 
which tears se.emed ready to start, sur¬ 
veyed the circle of spectators...CAiigld the 
approving glance of Ik r mother, and sunk 
liiumphantly upon her chair—with the 
united admiration of teacher*, companions, 
parents and spectators ! The whole was 
conducted with the most peifeet propriety ; 
and the pastois did not withdraw till they 
were fairly exhausted. Candour obliges 
one to confess that tins reciprocity of zeal, 
on the part of master and pupil, is equally 
creditable to both parties—and especially 
serviceable to the cause of religion and 
morality.” 

Among the vignette embellish¬ 
ments, those of lhe Champ de drtipd'Qr , 
ami of some “ castellated remains," 
struck us as particularly curious 
and faithful. From Rouen, Mr. Dib- 
din starts, on a fine summer-looking; 


day, for Havre: but before we reach 
Havre, our attention is rivetted to 
three beautifully picturesque plates 
of a Distant Ciew of liouen, Caude- 
tnc from the Heights, and Montmo- 
renci Castle. The celebrated Abbey of 
Jurnicges is visited, and described 
with great emotion. Aftei our tra¬ 
vellers had eaten their dinner >>f cold 
fowl, and partaken of a bottle of vin 
ordinaire —sillit g upon a grass-green 
hillock, within the interior of the 
Chancel, and about “ three yaids from 
the spot in which Allies Sorel (Iho 
.Mistress of Cl.ailes VII.) lay entomb¬ 
ed”'—wtide a thunder-storm was sail¬ 
ing about lbeni—they learnt, h out the 
villagers, file following intelligence 
respecting “ the h.twoc which bad 
been committed during the Revolu¬ 
tion upon tine Abbe).” 

“ The roof h .>1 !in-n ba'ltred down tV; 
the -akc <>f the !<'•</ —In make Imlb-ts ; the 
prw*, alt ii-, ami uo.i-woik, had Inen tou- 
\ciIr.d into other dc«iruenvo purposes of 
'.'.ofin- ; and the great bell bail been ‘old 
lo some -picul oors m .» cannon foundeiy 
:i■ Mo'.icn. The revolutionary mania liad 
even lnntiliz.il iho Abbot. This Ulan, 
who must he cmseieml as 

...dam .e.l tu everlasting fame, 
bad h. en a monk 01 the inmiastcry ; and 
•is soon as he bid attained ilia hcad-di.p ol 
it, he took it into Ins head to dispose of 
cveiy t in ;ib'c and moveable piece of fm- 
niluie, 1 i gi.ifdv the Ievnlutioii.ity pack 
ulneh weic da !y in wlitig at the gates of 
the ahhey for entrance ! N’oi could lie 
plead assail excuse. He seem¬ 

ed to enjoy the wroik of destruction, of 
which he had lhe absolute direction. But 
enough of this wretch. Having gratified 
our curiosity, as much as we were mabled, 
rather than a» much as we wished to do— 
we ltd uilied to the cabaret: ordered the 
horses, and piepared to quit Jmnieges for 
Cuudebee. The landlady seemed loath 
to part with tu,—“ lant eile anna Mes¬ 
sieurs les Anglui-. qui vennieut voir -.t 
el^re Ah bay e de Jumieges !’ In five mi¬ 
nutes we retiaced our route through the 
vdl.ige, and hade adieu V> ib.e abbey—* a 
long and lingering adieu’—.while the tiro 
slim western towers seemed to requite us 
for our sol.citiide, by ke. puny in v lew when¬ 
ever wc chose to look behind—even nil 
wc came tu withiu a league of our next 
resting-place.'’ 

That resting place was Caudcbec. 
The interior of the* Church there—all 
in a blaze from the Sun’s shining upon 
the stained glass window*, is interest¬ 
ingly described: but we have no room 
for quoting the passage, and must 

hurry 
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burry <m to Caen, where Mr. Oibdin 
arrives, just after a desperate and 
fatal duel had taken place, and which 
is minutely described at pages, 270, 
1,2, in a manner to cause the flesh to 
creep. Much that is curious and va¬ 
luable, on the score of Art, Antiquity, 
and Literature, is noticed at C&en $ a 
spot, always cherished by the English 
with a peculiar fondness. The Abbies 
of St. Stephen and the Holy Trinity 
are of course duly visited and notified, 
together with a beautiful view of the 
former; while a view of the great 
parish Church of St. Pierre de Dar- 
netal makes tlte spectator long to 
visit so magnificent an edifice. It is 
singular enough that, in reading Mr. 
Dibdin’s account of his visit to' the 
Abhuye aux Dames , we were re¬ 
minded of the melancholy end of the 
late lamented Mr. Stothnrd,jun. Our 
traveller had been very nearly preci¬ 
pitated upon a stone iloor, from a 
height of eighteen feet. 

“ Having (says be) ascended a stone 
staircase, we got up into the upper part of 
the Choir, above the first low of pillars— 
and walked along the wall. This was ra¬ 
ther adventurous, you will say, but a more 
adventurous spirit of cuimsity bad nearly 
proved fatal to me : for, on quitting day¬ 
light, we puisncd a winding stone stair¬ 
case, in our way to the central tower—tiom 
hence to have a view of the to«ii. I 
almost tremble a, I relate it. There had 
been put up a sort ul temp miry wooden 
staircase, Icadiug absolutely to—nothing ; 
or rather to a dark void space. I hap¬ 
pened to be foiemost in ascending this, 
yet groping in the dark—with a guide 
luckily close behind me : and having 
reached the topmost step, was raising my 
foot to a supposed higher or succeeding 
step . . . but theie was none 1 A depth 
of eighteen feet at least was uelow me. 
The guide caught my c<-. I, as l was about 
to lose my balance—and roared out ‘ Ar- 
retez—tenez!’ The least balance or in¬ 
clination, one way or the other, is suffi¬ 
cient, upon these qritical occasions: when, 
luckily from his catching my coat, and 
thereby pulling tne slightly backwards, my 
fall—and my life—were equally saved ! 

I have reason from hencef wth to remem¬ 
ber the Abjjayb aux Dames at Caen.’* 

At Caen, Mr. Dthdin of course saw 
the celebrated Abbi de la Rue. The 
description of his person will be inte¬ 
resting. 

“ He is fast advancing towards his se¬ 
ventieth year. His figure is rather stout, 
and above the mean height; his com¬ 
plexion is hnallhful, his eve hnlliant, and 
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a plentiful quantity of waving white hair, 
adds much to the expression of bis coun¬ 
tenance. He enquired kindly after our 
mutual friend Mr. Douce; of whose ta¬ 
lents and character he spoke in a manner 
which did equal honour to both. But he 
was inexorable, as to —not dining with 
me: observing that his Order was for¬ 
bidden to dine in taverns. lie gave me a 
list of places which I ought to visit in my 
farther progress through Normandy, and 
took leave of me more abruptly than I 
couli have wished. He rarely visits Caen, 
though a great portion of his library is 
kept there ; bis abode being chiefly in the 
country, at the residence of a nobk mau to 
whose son he was tutor. It is delightful 
to see a mao of his venerable aspect and 
widely extended reputation, enjoy : ng in 
the evening of life (after braving such a 
tempest, in the noon-day of it, as that of 
the Revolution) the calm, unimpaired pos¬ 
session of his faculties, and the respect of 
the viituous and the wise.” 

The Public Library, at Caen, seems 
to have been much more deserving 
of notice than that of Rouen. Among 
its former benefactors, there appears 
to have been a singular character of 
the name of Francois Marlin —a bib¬ 
liomaniac of the very first qualify. 
Mr. Dibdiu’s account of him shall 
speak for itself: 

“ lie was, from all accounts, and espe¬ 
cially from the information of M. r Hebert, 
one of the most raving of tmok-madmen ; 
but lie displayed, withal, a spirit of kind¬ 
ness ami liberality towards his favourite 
establishment a> Caen, which could not be 
easily shaken or subdued. He was also a 
man ot letters, and evinced that most com¬ 
mendable of all literary piopensities—a 
love of the LitHka'i cite op his Country. 
He amused a very large collection of 
books, which was cruelly pillaged during 
the Revolution: but the public library be¬ 
came possessed of a great number of 
them. In those volumes, formerly belong¬ 
ing to him,'which are now seen, is the fol¬ 
lowing printed inscription : ‘ Franciscus 

Marlin, Doctor That log us Parisiensis, com- 
pfiiuvit. Oretur pro co.' He was head of 
the coni ont of Cordeliers, and Prefect of 
tlfe Province; but his inode of collecting 
was not exactly that which a public ma¬ 
gistrate could call legitimate, fie sought 
books every where ; and when he could 
not buy them, nr obtain lhem by fair 
means, be would steal them, and carry 
them home under the sleeve of his gown ! 

He flourished about a century ago; and, 
with very few exceptions, all (he best con¬ 
ditioned books in the library belonged to 
this magisterial hook-robber. Among them 
l noted down with singular satisfaction the 
Aldine edition of Stephanas de Urbibus, 

I.002, 
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1502, folio—in its old vellum binding:— 
seemly to the eye, and comfortable to the 
touch. Nor did his copy of the Reperto- 
tiunt Si/duforum Ordinis Cartusienus. print¬ 
ed by A me toach, at Basil, in a glorious 
Gothic character 1510, folio, escape my 
especial notice—more than the same Bib¬ 
liomaniac’s beautiful copy of the Menh 
Herbal of 1484, in 4to. 

** But the obliquities of Martin assume 
a less formidable aspect when we contem¬ 
plate a noble work, which he not only pro¬ 
jected, but left behind ready for publica¬ 
tion. It is entitled, A the rue Soimannorum 
veleres ac tecentes, seu syllabus Auctorum 
jm oiiuntil r Normannta, £(c. It consists 
of one volume in MS having the authority 
of government, to publish it, prefixed. 
There is a shoit L<itio preface, by Martin, 
fnlloived by two pages of L&tm verses, be¬ 
ginning thus, 

“ In Auctorum Xtitmanicoru/n Syllabum. 

Tralusm metrtcu. 

En Syllabus pivdil paldm 
Conhxlus cute sedu/a 
Ex I Me rata Nettshias 
Auctaribus celebnbus .” 

Sfc. AY. 

From Caen, Mr. Dibdin and his 
companion proceeded io Ituyeux; 
where a very particular account is 
given of the famous Tapestry Roll, 
accompanied by a fac-simile ot a sup¬ 
posed portrait of Harold (woiked 
upon Jhe canvass), so completely de¬ 
ceptive, as to make it doubtful, at 
first view,"whether it be a coloured 
engraving, or needle-work. We are 
half-tempted to extract Mr. Dibdin’t, 
account of a mysterious interview 
with a stranger, but our limits forbid 
it. His account of the Chapter Li¬ 
brary, at p. 371, is jfrobably more to 
our lasles and to that of our Headers 
—and yet, more congenial with both, 
is, probably, his description of an or¬ 
dination which took place in the Ca¬ 
thedral while he was at Bayeux. A 
portion only is here submitted. 

“ I now ascended ; and by the help of a 
chair, look a peep at the ceremony through 
the interoolummations of the choii : mj 
diffidence, or railier apprehension of re¬ 
fusal, having withheld me fiotn striving to 
gain admittance within the body. But 
my situation was a singularly good one— 
Opposite tlu* altar. I looked, and beheld 
this vast clerical congregation at times 
kneeling, or standing, or sitting ; paitially. 
Or wholly, while the .well of tlu-ir voices, 
accompanied by the full intonations of the 
organ, and the yet more penetrating notes 
of the serpent, seemed to breathe more 
than earthly solemnity around. The cere¬ 
mony had now continued full two hours— 
r»FNT. Mac .June, 1821. 


when in the midst of the most impressive 
part of it, and while the young candidates for 
ordination were prostrate before the high 
altar—the diapason stop of the organ (as 
at Dieppe) sending forth the softest notes 
—the venerable bishop placed the gliLter- 
mg ini ire (apparently covered with gold 
gauze) upon his head, and with a large 
gilt crosier in his right liana, descended, 
with a rueasuied and majestic itep, from 
the floor of the altar, and proceeded to the 
execution of the more mysterious part of 
his offic-p. The candidates, with closed 
eyes, and outstretched hands, were touch¬ 
ed with the holy oil—and thus became 
consecrated. On rising, each received a 
small piece of bread between the thumb 
and forefinger, and the middle and third 
fiugcis; their hands being pressed toge¬ 
ther—ami, siill with closed eyes retiied be¬ 
hind the high altar—jrhere an officiating 
priest made uie of the bicad id rub off the 
holy oil. j'he bishop is an eldeily man, 
about three score and ten;.he has tho 
usual sallow tint of his countrymen, but 
his eye, somewhat sunk or retired, beneath 
black and oveihanging eyebrows, is sharp 
and expressive—and his whole mien has 
the indication of a well-bred and well- 
educated gentleman. When he descend¬ 
ed with his full robes, crosier and mitre, 
fiiim the high altar, methought I saw some 
of the voidable forms of our Wykbhams 
and Wav NCFrr.TbS of old—commanding 
the respect, and receiving the homage, of 
a grateful congregation ! You must al - 
low, my dear friend, that if theie be few 
ceiemonios more imposing, there are also 
few more beneficial, than that which f have 
described; and that impressions, imbibed 
in young anil honest minds, by such se¬ 
rious offices, are not easily effaced, but 
are productive in the end of the most salu¬ 
tary results.” pp. 352, 353. 

Coulances, and especially ils Cathe¬ 
dral, seems to have had great attrac¬ 
tions tor our travellers. An engraving 
of the latter, and ot an ancient Aque¬ 
duct iu the foreground, is a most 
charming performance. From Cou- 
lauces Mr. Dibdin went to Granville 
—close to the edge of the sea—“ a 
Gibraltar in miniature." From Gran¬ 
ville, the route was chalked out for 
Tire -—and with Vire the first Volume 
terminates. 

Perhaps there is no one town in Nor¬ 
mandy which affords better materials 
for the exercise of the Author’s pen, 
both in the picturesque and inthe bib¬ 
liographical department, than Vire. 
The account of the Taudevires of Oli¬ 
vier Basselin —charming old Baccha¬ 
nalian French songs—is new even to 
British Antiquaries % and the specimens 

selected 
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selected,are such,at ought to be trans¬ 
lated into our own tongue. Basselin 
ia considered by Mr. Dibdin as the 
Drunken Barnaby of Normandy. 
Certainly, hi« effusions in the XVth 
Century, have surprising humour and 
brilliancy. Mr. Dibdiu’s account of 
Mona, de la Renaudiere, a grcafc bib¬ 
liomane—who presented him with a 
copy of the Vaudevires, a privately- 
printed book—is very amusing. This 
Gentleman has a library of 9000 vo¬ 
lumes, of which 800 arc devoted 
chiefly to English poetical Archaeo¬ 
logy. Some land, belonging to the 
same gentleman, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Vire, is worth 61. 6s. per 
acre. The account of the publica¬ 
tions of M . Seguin is quite new and 
interesting. We'believe that no Eng¬ 
lish library, except Lord Spencer’s, 
possesses copies of them.’ The en¬ 
graving, or view of the Fountain or 
Market-place, and the vignette of the 
old castle at Vire, are worthy of ail 
that have preceded them. 

We here take leave of Mr. Dibdin; 
very much disposed to thank him for 
the curious information contained in 
his first volume, and under the im¬ 
pression that wc shall find his subse¬ 
quent volumes equally amusiug and 
instructive. Again we repeat, that 
the Plates are exquisite, and per¬ 
haps are more strictly picturesque 
in this, than in either of the eusur-g 
Volumes. 

r 

*75. Arcbajalogia. Vo!. XI .V Putt i. 

I Continued from 

WE concluded our last Heview 
with such particulars concerning 
Barrows, as, according to our know¬ 
ledge, had not been previously used. 
—There is a period upon which we 
have not touched, namely, the Anglo- 
Saxon and Danish. The best autho¬ 
rity known to us, not previously 
quoted, upon this mode of interment 
among the Northern nations, is Du- 
cange, under the word Strava. The 
booKS cited are contemporary : and 
the Barrows evidently differ from the 
Celtick, in containing different re¬ 
mains, such as the arms and spoils 
of the deceased, and bones of hones, 
&c. as noted by Tacitus, and the au¬ 
thors cited by Ducange. In the An¬ 
glo-Saxon barrows at Ashdou, the 
water-chains of the horses’ bridles 
were found (Antiq. Disc. pref. p. 
srlviii). The interment of bodies in 
a sitting position is mentioned by 


Herodotus (Melpom. IV. 190J as a 
custom of the Xasaniones) but as this 
precedent is not conclusive, we rather 
think, that with us it designated the 
deceased to be a Soldier, according to 
the anecdote in Higden (apud Gale’s 
XV. Scriptores, 281) concerning Si- 
ward. 

V. An Account of two Seals at¬ 
tached to a Deed of the Twelfth 
Century, granted by the Prior and 
Convent of St Bartholomew in Smith- 
field. By Hichard Powell, M.D. The 
most curious part of these seals is the 
figure of the Church, which has three 
towers, surmounted by conical caps. 
A similar style is to be seen ; n the 
early plates ,'>f Strutt’s Dresses, and 
we are obliged to Dr. Powell for ano¬ 
ther specimen of the roofs of towers, 
which subsequent ages improved into 
the Spire. 

VI. An Account of some Antiqui¬ 
ties found at Pulbourn in Cambridge¬ 
shire,by the Bet'. E. IJ. Clarke, Lh.D. 
These Antiquities are the remains of 
some very elegant weapons, as swords 
and spear-heads, a chain (as pretended 
in the account) for conducting cap¬ 
tives, and the double fulcrum of a 
spit, the fire having been placed be¬ 
neath. Dr. Ciarke says, 

“ The Fulbourn Spears seem to have been 
most errrectly modelled aftjer the most 
Kiiticnt form of the spear used iu anlient 
Greece. The Swords are decidedly after 
I lie Grecian model, differing mate) tally from 
l lie swords iu use among the Romans, both 
as to ibeir shape and materials.” F. 37. 

We have examined several Greek 
and Roman swords, as they appear 
in the Museum fitruscum, the Mo¬ 
il umenti Anticbi of Winckelman, the 
Admiranda Romauarum Autiquita- 
tum, the figures on the Trajan and 
other columns, &c. and they have 
the same lozengy or oval fashion of 
not tapering straight from the hilt to 
the point; and with every deference 
to the I. trued and able Dr. Clarke, 
from whose interesting Travels we 
have derived very valuable know¬ 
ledge aud very high gratification, we 
must beg to consider these weapons 
as Roman, and not Grecian, and to 
observe, that according to our re¬ 
search, the two models did not ma¬ 
terially differ. Grose in his Treatise 
on Antient Armour, annexed to his 
Military Antiquities, ii. pi, LX. has 
given fac-similes of these Fulbourn 
swords and spears, which fac-similes 
were found between Scotland anil 

England, 
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England, and in Duddingaton Lake, 
near Edinburgh. The ihape also ap¬ 
pear* upon sepulchral bas reliefs of 
Legionary Roman soldiers, and is 
common. The Gaulish sword, to 
judge from the fine specimen found 
at Long, near Abbeville, did not en¬ 
large downwards, and as this is the 
sword of the Meatrc in Xiphiline, 
and the parent of the modern High¬ 
land Broadsword, the specimens men¬ 
tioned do not appear to have been 
British *, nor are they Anglo-5axou 
or Danish. 

Though an iron chest or coffer for 
bolding valuables has been found at 
Herculaneum, yet almost all domes¬ 
tic utensils among the Romans were 
of bronze, and we refes our readers 
to theexcellent disquisitions of Count 
Caylus concerning the very rare use 
of iron, except in cutting instruments. 
Articles of furniture in that metal, 
we are therefore not in the habit of 
ascribing to the Romans, without a 
dissertation to prove the probability 
of the appropriation. We of course 
viewed the chain of collars for cap¬ 
tives, and the Virgiliau fulcrum of a 
spit, as probably Homan, with suit¬ 
able distrust; and were astonished to 
find in them a striking resemblance, 
the former to couples still in use for 
dogs aad sheep, and the latter to dogs 
or irons, common before eoal fires 
were introduced. We therefore as¬ 
cribe them to the Middle Age. They 
were perhaps concealed during some 
civil war. 

VI*. Copy of an Order made by 
Cardinal /Volsry, at Lord Chancel¬ 
lor, respecting the Management of 
the affairs of the young Earl of Ox¬ 
ford. Communicated by Henry Ellis, 
Esq. E.H.S. It appears from Mr. 
Smyth's Lives of the Berkeleys (a va¬ 
luable MS. of which the jmportaiit 
matter is now in the press, from the 
collections of Mr. Fo*brokc) that it 
was usual for our Nobility, when they 
had exceeded their incomes, to retire 
to board with some relative; and Hie 
purport of this order is the same. 

VII. Observations on the Seal of 
Evesham Abbey. By William Ham¬ 
per, Esq. A gentlemanly and able 
illustration of a tasteless and ill-exe¬ 
cuted object. 

VIII. Some Observations on an an- 


* See the British Sword from a Barrow 
in Archaeologia, vol.XV. pi. xix. f. 2. 


tique Bas-relief, on whieh the evil 
Eye or Fascinum is represented. By 
James Millingen, Esq. F.S.A. The 
symbol of the God Fascinus was the 
Phallus, and, when it was united upon 
Egyptian Monuments with the eye, 
the symbol of prudence, it implied, 
that a Supreme lnlellig-nce repro¬ 
duces the Universe without ceasing. 
Sec Pignorius Mens. Isiac. p. 32. Bar¬ 
tholin, Fiomun, Dorcll, &c. lor fur¬ 
ther information. This Essay doe* 
Mr. Millingen great credit for curious 
research, but the subject certainly is 
Melhriacal, as the learned Mr. Wes¬ 
ton proves in Article XIII. It was 
the appearance of the Eye, which 
probably misled Mr. Milliogeu. 

IX. ObseYvalions on the site of the 
Priory of Holywell in IVarwickshire, 
a Cell to Houcesler Abbey. By tVil- 
liam Hamper, Esq. Wc arc satisfied, 
that there ate many priories and cells 
of Abbics, of which the sites cannot 
be known, but from the Mouastic 
Registers. 

X. Account of the Lottery of 
1567, being the Jirsl upon record. By 
fVill. Bray, Esq. This is the Scheme 
of a Lottery found among the curious 
papers at Loseley in Surrey, the seat 
of Mr. Moliueux.—Pctronius (i. 280. 
Ed. Nodot.) mentions Lotteries. The 
Tickets were called Pitucice, and mark¬ 
ed with inscriptions and lines. These 
tickets were handed about in vases. 
Lotteries were inventions of the Ro¬ 
mans during the Saturnalia. Augus¬ 
tus much relhlted them. Nero was 
the first who made a public lottery, 
of a thousand tickets a day, all prizes, 
some of which made the fortune of 
the holder of the ticket. Elagaba- 
lus added blanks, i.e. ridiculous tick¬ 
ets of six ilies, &r. These remarks 
may serve, as a note, to Mr. Bray’s 
curious communication. 

XI. Observations on the Bayeux 
Tapestry. By Thomas Amyot, Esq. 
F.S. A. There are three distinct sto¬ 
ries concerning thd historical fact, 
recorded in the Bayeux Tapestry, and 
the purport of the enquiry, is, to 
ascertain, whether Harold fell into 
the hands of William by landing in 
a Storm, or caine to Normandy ou 
an Embassy from Edward tbfe> Con¬ 
fessor. The tapestry itself supports 
the latter, for it represents Edward 
on the Throne giving instructions to 
Harold ; and his apprehension by 
Guy de l'onthicu vrat probably no 

more 
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more than a state trick, contrived 
between Edward aod William. That 
this work was executed by Matilda, 
Queen of William, is dubious ; for 
the Anglo>Saxon Ladies were especi- 
ally eminent for needle-work. Strutt, 
who records this fact, adds, that 
41 Edgitha, the wife of Edwar^i the 
Coufessor, was pcrlectly mistress of 
the needle.” (Dresses, i. 13.) In 
another paper, entitled “ A defence 
of the early antiquity of the Bayeux 
Tapestry” (p. 199) is the following 
remark, “ The first question relates 
to the Saxon name JRlfgivu , given to 
a female, who is shewn in conversa¬ 
tion with an ecclesiastic, immediately 
after Harold's reception in William’s 
palace—the inscription being 4 Ubi 
unus Clericus ci JK/fgiva'." Maillot 
(Costumes et Usages des Francois , 
III. 69.) plainly infers ttfis A5lfgiva 
to be the sister of Harold, and wife 
of The Confessor. His words are these: 
“ On voit sur la ineine brodcrie trois 
figures dc femmes: deux represen- 
tent vrai-scmblablcmenl la m£me 
personne; d’abord clle parait ccoutcr 
un officier qu’iinc inscription qua- 
lifie de Clerc; olle assiste ensuite a 
la mort d’Cdouard. La troisiemc 
est une dame, qui echappe a un 
inceudie. Lc costume de res trois fi¬ 
gures, quant a la forme, differe peu 
de celui d’unc religiense.”—That the 
Tapestry was the work of Matilda, 
is supported only by tradition ; and, 
in our opinion, therp is fullasgc "d 
authority, if not better, for ascrib¬ 
ing the execution to the wife of the 
Confessor and sister of Harold, who 
had a double loss to commemorate. 
She is represented weeping, aud in 
a religious costume,—circumstances 
which will well apply to Ailfgiva, 
alias Qditha, alias Goditha, accord¬ 
ing to her known story. The par¬ 
ticularities of value noticeable in this 
Tapestry are the costumes, the ar¬ 
mour, exceedingly various, and more 
especially the ship, and its curious 
figure at the stern, with a speaking 
trumpet at the mouth, and a flag 
in the hands at least we take it for 
a speaking trumpet, although the 
invention is ascribed to Sir Samuel 
Moris.id. We judge, however, from 
small drawings. 

XII. Observations on a Roman 
Encampment near East Hempstead 
in Berkshire. By John JNatrien, 
Esq. Mr. Narricn confesses (p. 97) 


that from the sinuosities, this camp 
has been presumed to he British ; 
and according to Hyginus and Poly¬ 
bius, it is not Roman. Although 
the sides of Roman camps might 
not be mathematically straight, yet, 
that the Soldier might never be 
confused, the interior compartments 
were to be uniform in situation and 
form, which arrangement would have 
been impracticable in an area of this 
shape. A mistaken passage of Ve- 
getiu^ lias led to this common error, 
of indifference as to form. The Ro¬ 
mans might occupy a camp, not a 
parallelogram, or square, but they 
never made one of a different form. 
There was one simple plan of Cas- 
tramelalion Cm every time anti place." 

“ Evos uVap%ovT 0 j Trap’ aiiYoi? '‘eu- 
fi»/4aT0f ccTrXkt TTEpt t a; •zup'y.CoXxi J 
XftUVTat TTfQS ’TTCtVT» S-UlfOi kcu rorrov." 
(L’olyhius apud Hygiuum, p. 145.) 
It is a modern rage to ascribe al¬ 
most all antient camps to the Ro¬ 
mans, however dissimilar may be the 
characteristics. 

XIII. Mr. IVeston's Observations 
on the Bas-relief, §c. See No. VIII. 

XIV. Observations on an antient 
Celt found near Boston in Lincoln - 
shire. By the Right lion. Sir Jo¬ 
seph Banks, !$c. Sir Joseph thinks 
Celts to have been tools used as 
chisels, adzes, or axes. *It is certain 
Dial Ilesiod (Dier. et oper.) mentions 
brazen tools, as used by the Egyp¬ 
tians and fust Greeks; iron not being 
employed. 

" XolXxui «py«£ovTo, fxeXoii o' ovk eovcc 

»» » 

tridvipoc. 

According lo the experiments of 
M.Geoftroi, reported by Count Cay- 
lus, the antients had a method ot 
hardening copper by an alloy of iron. 

XV. Letter concerning the 
Fire of London, Sfc. Simply Histo¬ 
rical, but showing, that “ the Lord 
Mayor did not Ihinke fit to pull 
downe any houses to prevent the 
fuTlher nreading of the fire.” This 
Magistrate was a rival in wisdom 
of Kenncf, Lord Mayor in the riots 
of 1780. 

XVI. An Account of some Anglo- 
Saxon Pennies, found at Dorking. 
By Taylor Combe, Esq. Some of 
these are unique. 

XVII. Observations on the Body- 
Armour antiently worn in England. 
By Samuel Rush Meyrick, LL.D. 

This 
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This is a very superior paper ; but 
spoiled, for waut of illustrative plates. 
We trust that the Council of the So¬ 
ciety will supply this desideratum in 
the next volume of the Archreologia. 

XVIII. Seal of the Master of the 
Savoy Hospital, fly fVill. Bray , Esq. 
Conservative only. 

XIX. Six original Letters, concern- 
inglhe intended Escapement of Charles 
I. from Curitbroo/c Castle. State 
papers. 

XX. Observations on a Fragment 
of « very antient Greek Manuscript 
on Papyrus , together with some Se¬ 
pulchral Inscriptions from A tibia. 
By Tho. Young, M. I). F.R.S. The 
learned Quarterly Reviewer has very 
elaborately illustrated tlpise commu¬ 
nications, which, however, arc no ac¬ 
cessions to Science. 

XXI. .in account of n Chain of 
antient Fortresses, extending through 
Hie South-western, part of Gloucester¬ 
shire. By Tho. John l.loyd Baker, 
Esq. F.S.A. There seems to be very 
little reasonable doubt of this being 
tho chain ol Foils along the Severn 
and Avon, mentioned by Tacitus as 
having been thrown up by Ostorius, 
or adopted by him, during his wars 
with the Siiures. The only grounds 
of objection are derived from a loose¬ 
ness of expression in the Roman His¬ 
torian, as if it was to be expected, 
that he should write the form of a 
Law Deed for the Conveyance of an 
Estate. Not that these fortresses are 
all of Roman character. The lit 1- 
lons appear to have been very strongly 
posted in the immediate vicinity of 
Bristol, apparently til cover the pass¬ 
age across the Severn into the terri¬ 
tory of the Siiures, after Ostorius 
had subdued the Dobuui : for the 
Romans would not cross the river 
into a wood, like the Forest of Dean, 
as Mr, Fosbroke very properly ob¬ 
serves in his “Gloucester City/’ p. 
It). Thus Cssar says, “ Itinere ex- 
quisito per Divitia cum,..ut millium 
amplius quadraginta circnitu ton's 
apertis exercitum duccret.” Belt. 
Gall. I. 1. c. 41. 

XXII. Account of further Bis- 
coveries of a Roman Filla at llignor 
in Sussex. By Samuel Lysons, Esq. 

XXIII. Account of a Roman filla 
discovered at Great Witcombe, Glou¬ 
cestershire , By Sam. Lysons, Esq. 
These papers revive the melancholy 
recollection, that Samuel Lysons is 
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no more I In taste and archeolo¬ 
gical elegance, he has not left his 
equal; and a Bust of him ought to 
decorate the apartments of the So¬ 
ciety, and a good print be distributed 
to the Members. As to the Villas 
described, the various Porapeiana in 
ail main points elucidate them, espe¬ 
cially* the first. In neither appears 
the Roman Fashion in *’'e Houses 
of Sallust and Pan*a ot a clear per¬ 
spective view from the Vc*iihiiluni 
through the Atrium ami Tabiinum 
to the Garden,—a fashion which oddly 
enough distinguishes Town - houses 
from Villus. The fine remain at 
Witcomhe is of the very latest pe¬ 
riod ot the Roman Government, and 
is of superior style to that of llignor, 
having a good propoition of large 
rooms, instead of a dost of closets or 
tea-garden boxes. From p. 1«;1, we 
find that The Romans burnt pit-coal 
in this villa. 

XXIV. XXV. arc papers relating 
to the llayeux Tapestry ; ol which be¬ 
fore, p. 532. 

7o, A Vuidu ahoil <‘f the late Ediloi oi 
I’lipe’s Walk,, pum mine C/otige, brought 
against hint, by a Wnlet in the Huuiftily 
Jirvitw. fur October, i 820: with further 
Observations “ mi the liivai table Prmiiphs 
of I > oi:tnj and a full exposeic of the 
mode of ('utilising adopted by Octavius 
Oilclnist, Esq. F.A .S’. Hu the Rev. W. 
L. Bowles, Author of a Letter to !\lr. 
t‘nni|jbell •* on the invariable Principles 
of Poetru iSV. Pi luted in Afos. .Y.Y.X ///. 
XXXlr. and, XXXV. of the Pumph- 
letrei. Set mid Edition , collected. Hco. 
pp. 92. Catlcll. 

77. Letter to *•** [John] ****** [Mur¬ 
ray] <>n the l\rv. W. I.. Bowles’ Sin,- 
Iuicj on the L> r e and Writings of l’ojre. 
n> the. Right lion, fend Jiijiuu. Hue. j-p. 
(it. Mnn.iy. 

78. Two loiters to the Right IfonourubU 

Laid Jiyton, in answer to his End.hip'.. 
Letter to on the Rev. 

Win. L. Bowles’s Stiutuies on the I.tfc 
and IV 11 ting., of Pope : mate particular ly 
on the question , «Ifcther Poetry be moie 
immediately indebted to what is sublime <•> 
beautiful in the H’oiks of Nairne, or the 
IVoiks of Arif By the Rev. Wrn. L. 
Bowles. 8 vo. pp. 104. Murray. 

THE “Quarrels of Authors” have 

been most ably and satisfactorily 
treated by Mr. I)’Israeli; andrthougb 
the present fracas would at this mo¬ 
ment be tender ground, it may find a 
niche in some future Kditiou of those 
very amusing Volumes. 

Having 
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Having already noticed this Con¬ 
troversy at soipe length in a pre¬ 
ceding Number, p. 291, we shall only 
again revert to it, for the purpose 
of observing, that the Noble Bard, 
in his Letter to a respectable Book¬ 
seller, with a warmth which reflects 
honour on his Lordship's feelings, 
defends both the moral and poetical 
character of Pope. 

We arc seriously inclined to think 
that the Publick arc as much in¬ 
debted to Lord Byron for this ele¬ 
gant Epistle 'in Prose, as for any of 
his lofty Poems; and shall proceed 
to point out one delightful passage, 
which more immediately relates to 
himself. 

“ I look upon myself *i emiilcd io 
talk of naval matters, at least to poelss.— 
with the excepliunof Walter Scott, Mooie, 
and Southey, perhaps, who have been voy¬ 
agers. 1 have szvam more mVics iii.ni ail 
the rest of them together now living ever 
tailed, and have lived lor months ami 
months on ship-board ; and, dining the 
whole period of my life abroad, have 
scarcely ever passed a month nut of sight 
of the Ocean : besides being brought up 
from two years till leu on the brink of it. 

1 recollect, when anchored off Cape Si- 
geuin in 1810, in an English lugite, a 
violent squall coining on at sun-et, so 
violent as to make us imagine the ship 
would part cable, or duve fiom her ,m- 
clioiage. Mr. Hobhouse and myself, and 
some officers, had been up the Doidanelles 
to Abydos, and weie just letmned in time. 
The aspect of a storm in the Archipelago 
is as poetical as need be, the sea bunt, 
particularly short, dashing, and dange¬ 
rous, and the navigation intricate and 
btoken by the isles and currents. Cepe 
Sigeum, the tumuli of the Troid, L in- 
nos, Tenedos, all added to the associa¬ 
tions of tbc time. But what seemed the 
most “ poetical ” of all at the moment; 
were the numbers (about two hundred) 
of Greek and Turkish craft, whi- b were 
obliged to “ cut and run” before the wind, 
from their unsafe anchors .e, some for 
Tenedos, some for other l-hs, srun£ for 
the Mam, and some it might he for Kier- 
nity. The sight of'ihese tilth-i>L.tii>Jmg 
vessels, darting over the foam in the twi¬ 
light, now appearing and now disappear¬ 
ing between the waves in the cloud of 
night, with their peculiarly relate sails, 
(the Levant sails riot being of “ coarse 
canvas,’* but of white cotton), skimming 
along as'quickly, but less safely than the 
sea-mews which hovered over them; their 
evident distress, their reduction to flut¬ 
tering specks in the distance, their crowd¬ 
ed succession, their littleness, as contend- 


tng with the giant element, which made 
our stout foity-four’s teak timbers, (she 
was built in India), creak again; their 
aspect and their motion, all struck me 
as something far more •• poetical” than 
the mere broad, brawling, shipless sea, 
and the sullen winds, could possibly have 
been without them. 

“ The Euxine is a noble sea to look 
upon, and the port of Constantinople the 
nio»l beautiful of harbours, and yet I 
cannot but think that the twenty sail of 
the line, some of one hundred and forty 
gone* rendcicd it more ‘‘poetical” by 
d.iy in the sun, and by night perhaps still 
more, for the Turks ilium in 3 te their ves¬ 
sels of war in a manner tilt* ino-t pictu¬ 
resque, and yet all this is artificial. As 
for the Euxine, 1 stood upon the Symple- 
gades—i stood by the broken altar still 
exposed to the-winds upon one of "'em— 

I felt all the “ poetry” of the situation, as 
1 repealed the first lines of Medea; but 
would not that ‘poetry’ have been height¬ 
ened by the Argo f It was so even by 
the appearance of any merchant vessel 
at living from Odessa.” 

Of the Poet G ra j, Lord Byron says, 

“ Hail he written nothing but bis Elegy, 
high as he stands, I am not sure that he 
would not stand higher; it is the conn r- 
stone of his gloiy : without it, his Odes 
would be insufficient fo« his fame.” 


79. A Selection of the Correspondence of 
I.iima'us anil other Naturalists, Jrom the 
Original Alanusn ipts lit,' Sir James 

Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S. Sfc. &'c. 
President of the l.inrisean Society. In 
/too Column. Boo. pp. 605 and 606. 
Longman and Co. 

THESE large and handsome Vo¬ 
lumes will prove a rich treat to the 
numerous admiiers ot Natural His¬ 
tory. In a neat Dedication to the 
I.innaean Society, of which the wor¬ 
thy Editor was the instilutor, and is 
now the President, they are briefly, 
hut appropriately described, as “the 
Repository of much information not 
elsownere to he found, and of many 
interesting mcmoiials of persons who 
hav£ cultivated, and eminently pro¬ 
moted the otudy of Nature.” 

“ The ample stores, from whence the 
following Collection has been selected, 
ate, in the first place, the epi-tolary 
correspondence of the great Linnaeus 
and i)is son, which came into the hands 
of the editor, by purchase of every 
thing that belonged to those eminent men 
relating to Natural History or Medicine, 
in the year 1784. As Linnaeus was fixed, 

for 
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for the greater part of his life, in the re¬ 
mote University of Upsal, all the parti¬ 
cular communications which he received, 
on the objects of his studies, were by the 
letters of his friends, amongst whom we 
find almost every man of scientific rank 
iu Europe, and every traveller of emi¬ 
nence, for half a century. It appears 
that Linnaeus preserved all the letters he 
received. We have only to regret that 
he kept copies of but few of those he 
wrote. This deficiency is, indeed, partly 
supplied by the publication of all lus*let- 
iers to Haller, and of a few here and there 
to other persons; as well as by transcripts 
handed about iu literary circles, and pre¬ 
served by curious collectors, Hut the 
following collection is especially emiched 
by means of the correspondence of Mr. 
Ellis, the celebrated writer on Corals and 
(.'orallines, which was given to the editor 
by the worthy daughter of that excellent 
man. In this are a number of peculiarly 
interesting letters of the great Swedish 
Naturalist, which render the correspond¬ 
ence between him and Ellis, as nearly as 
possible, complete. Such is likewise the 
case with the epistolary intercourse of 
Mr. Ell is with IJr. Alexander Garden, and 
other friends. The collection of letters 
written to Dr. Richardson of North Bicr- 
ley, in Yorkshire, the personal friend and 
learned botanical correspondent, of She¬ 
pard, Dillenius, Petiver, and almost all 
the Botanists of their time, lias been most 
obligingly* communicated by Miss Currer, 
the great-grand-daughter and heiress of 
that learned man. Part of this, especially 
the letters of Sir Haus Sloane, and those 
of the illustrious Sherard, of whom the 
world had previously known little or no¬ 
thing as a writer, have already appeared 
in Mr. Nichols’s “ Illustrations of the Li¬ 
terary History of the Eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury to which the present volumes are 
to be considered as supplemental y. 

“ Finally, the manuscript correspond¬ 
ence of the late Mr. Etnanuel Mendes Da 
Costa, communicated to the editor by 
Mr. Nichols, has supplied som» valuable 
materials, especially several unpublished 
letters of Linnaeus, to himself and others. 

“ Of all these collections, a great pro¬ 
portion still remains behind, much of it 
not less valuable or entertaining that) 
what is here given. It may hereafter see 
the light, if the publick curiosity should 
be excited by the present specimen. 

“ In the selection now offered to the 
English reader, the editor has given a 
preference to the letters of British Na¬ 
turalists, and to subjects connected with 
England. In the next place he has cho¬ 
sen whatever (night throw any new light 
on the history or character of Linnaeus, 
or of his ton. The originals arc mostly 
written in English, and have received ne¬ 


cessary corrections only, with some slight 
abridgments. The translations are dis¬ 
tinguished by mention of their original 
language. The very few French letteis 
it has not been thought requisite to 
tian,late. The editor has supplied such 
notes as appeared necessary, with (he 
established Lmnsean names of various 
subjects of natural history; •- work of 
some difficulty iu the letters of Hal¬ 
ler, who usually speaks of pl..uts by 
vague phrases, from memory only, and 
often very import, etly. Tjjese Lmriiiean 
names are either given in the notes, or 
placed, like, some other remarks, between 
hi ackets. 

“ Biographical Memoirs of some of 
the chief contributors to tins collection 
are prefixed tis (heir letters. These are 
principally those of Collmson, Ellis, and 
Garden, in the first voluble ; and of Sti- 
lander, Dilleinus, and Mutts, in the se¬ 
cond.” • 

The first Volume opens with the 
correspondence of the celebrated Bo¬ 
tanist, Peter Collinsou. Prefixed to 
this is a memoir, which we select 
as a pleasing specimen of the biogra¬ 
phy interspersed m the work : 

“Peter Collinsou, F.R.S. and F.S. A. 
one of the earliest and most constant cor¬ 
espondents of Linincus, was highly dis¬ 
tinguished in the circle of Natuialists and 
Antiquaries in London for nearly half a 
century. He belonged to the Society of 
the Quakers ; and his upright, benevo¬ 
lent, active character did honour to Ins 
religious persuasion. JIis family is said 
to have come from ^Vestmoielami, 

“ lie was bom Jan. 5.4, 1693-4, in a 
house opposite to CHureh-alley, 4t. CIp- 
inent’s-laue, f.unibard-street, according to 
a mauusciipt memorandum of his own, 
communicated by A. B. Lambert, Esq. 
V. P. L. S. ; but lie resided, for many 
years, at the Red Lion, in Graeechnrch- 
sticet, as a wholesale woollen-draper, 
where he acquired an ample fortune. He 
married, in 1724, Mary the daughter of 
Michael Russel], Esq. of Mill-hill, Hen¬ 
don. This lady died in 1733, leaving him 
two childien — a son trained Michael; 
ami a daughter, Mary, married to the 
late John Cator, Esq. of Beckenham, 
Kent. They are said to have inherited 
much of the taste and amiable character 
of their father. 

“ Mr. Collinsou appears to have oc¬ 
cupied, in the earlier part of his Jpe, a 
country-house and garden at Peckhatn 
in Surrey (where his brother had also a 
garden); from whence he removed, in 
April 1749, to Ridgeway-house, at Mdl- 
lull, and he was two years in transplant¬ 
ing his collection. The English gardens 
are indebted to him for the introduction 

of 
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of many new and curious species, which 
he acquired by means of an extensive 
correspondence, particularly from North 
America. Among these was the Colhn- 
sania canadensis, so called by Linnaeus, 
who has given a beautiful engraving of 
this plant in his Hoitus ClifforUunus. It 
was first imported in 1135. * 

“ The following Letters of Mr. Colliti- 
son evince his ardent and genuine love of 
nature, especially of the vegetable tribes; 
nor do they less display a diameter of 
true piety, chreifulness, and benevolence, 
well suited to so virtuous and soothing a 
pursuit, lie enjoyed, throughout a long 
life, the communications of most cultiva¬ 
tors of science in general ; for he interest¬ 
ed himself about every new or useful dis¬ 
covery, and was one of Hie first who at¬ 
tended to the (then recent) wonder, s of 
electricity ; on which subject the great 
Franklin was obliged to him for the ear¬ 
liest European intelligence. w 

“ Nor was his personal friendship less 
valued by people of distinguished cha¬ 
racter and abilities in various ranks; 
among which the names of Derham, 
Sloanc, Ellis, and Fothergill, stand pre¬ 
eminent ; as well as those of the accom¬ 
plished Robert Lord Petre, who died in 
1742, and the famous Kail of Bute. 

“ Mr. Cuilinsou became acquainted 
with Linnaeus when the latter visited Lon¬ 
don in 1736. He dud August 11, 1768, 
after a short illness, in the 75th year of 
his age, in the full possession of all his 
faculties, and of all his enthusiasm for the 
beauties of nature, atlended by far more 
important consolations and supports. All 
these aie so well expressed in bis last ' -!- 
ter to LmnsBUs, that we shall not here 
anticipate the pleasure of oui readers by 
any extract. 

“ The Philosophical Transactions and 
the Auhtroloftia are cm idled with several 
of Mr. Collinson’* papers. Dr. Fother¬ 
gill published an account of his life. He 
has left, in the hands of his descendants, 
many interesting anecdotes ielating to 
the introduction or cultivation of paili- 
cular plants ; which hat ■ been commu¬ 
nicated by hi' grandson, the present Mr. 
Ciior, to Mr. Lamhnt, and aie now be¬ 
fore us. 7'lie following especially desert rs 
to be made public, as the result oi so mu¬ 
nificent an undertaking i* northv of in¬ 
quiry. ‘In Maich and Apnl 1761, the 
Duke of Richmond planted a thousand 
cedaTs of Lebanon, on the hills above 
his house a> Goodwood ; plants five years 
old, tfi'at 1 procured for him at 18 shillings 
,, a £h. P. Collinso*.’— 'The garden at 
g l f l ] , r -hill, so assiduously cultivated by 
this gentleman and his son, and fur many 
years) abounding with rarities and beau¬ 
ties [fell afterwards into the most baibu- 
luu.s }an ^ tastelcss bands. After a tran¬ 


sient restoration by an eminent Botanist, 
it is now, as far as we can learn, almost en¬ 
tirely stripped of its chief curiosities.” 

After perusing the correspondence 
of Collinson, every reader must be 
convinced of his taste, his benevo¬ 
lence, and his piety. 

“ 'Fhe concluding leLter of the amiable 
Collinson, like the fabled voice of a dying 
swau, displays a mind ripe for immorta¬ 
lity ; just fitted to take its flight; fully 
pi cpared for, though nut apprehending, 
its approaching happy removal to scenes 
Mime fitted to its improved nature. 

‘ Alentem tantaium rerum capacem, cor- 
poii cuduco supcrUitem ciede > . , ‘ 

And here we cannot but pay the 
humble tribute of our praisn to the 
learned Editor of these Volumes, who 
omits no opportunity of enforcing 
religious impressions whilst he is in¬ 
stilling Science into the minds of his 
readers. For a proof of this, were any 
wanting beyond what appears in the 
present Work, weneed only refertothe 
latter part of the preface to his for¬ 
mer “ introduction to Botany.” Such 
men as the amiable Collinson and his 
present Editor, prove that a genuine 
pursuit of science and truth, confirm 
and exalt religious feelings and prin¬ 
ciples. Visionary conceits and fanci¬ 
ful theories, on the other baud, only 
lead to infidelity. , 

After a neat memoir of John El¬ 
lis, Esq. K. R.S. an interesting Series 
of Letters occurs between him and 
the great Linuxiis, written in all the 
familiar intercourse of practical ob¬ 
servers. In this correspondence the 
illustrious Discoverer of the entirely 
animal nature'of Corals and Coral¬ 
lines, well defends to the utmost his 
celebrated doctrine, even against 
Linnaeus, who thought the former 
partly vegetative. The great can¬ 
dour and good-nature of Lmmeus are 
every where conspicuous in his Let¬ 
ters to Ellis; as is also his modera¬ 
tion in exciting his authority about 
the nan \s of Plants; as a proof of 
this we refer to vol. 1. p. 28. 

The following extracts from Lin- 
mcui to Ellis will be read with in¬ 
terest. Ilis fears about the discove¬ 
ries of Banks and Solander producing 
no public benefit were almost prophe¬ 
tic : 

“ 1 have just read, in tome foreign 
newspapers, that our friend Solander in¬ 
tends lo revisit those new countries, dis¬ 
covered by Mr. Banks and himself, in the 

* nsoing 
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ensuing spring. This report hat affected me 
ao much, u almost entirely to deprive me 
of sleep. How vain are the hopes of man ( 
Whilst the whole botanical wot Id, like 
myself, has been looking for the most 
transcendent benefits to our scitfhce, from 
the unrivalled exertions of your country* 
men, all their matchless and truly asto¬ 
nishing collection, such as has never been 
teen before, nor may ever be seen again, 
is to be put aside untouched, to be thrust 
into some corner, to become perhaps the 
prey of insects and of destruction. 

“ I have every day been figuring to 
myself the occupationa of my pupil So- 
lander, now putting his collection in order, 
having first arranged and numbered his 
plants, in parcels, according to the places 
where they were gathered, and then writ¬ 
ten upon each specimen its native coun¬ 
try, and appropriate uumocr. I then 
fancied him thiowing the whole into 
classes; putting aside, and naming, such 
as were already known ; ranging others 
under known genera, with specific diffe¬ 
rences ; and distinguishing by new names 
and definitions such as formed new ge¬ 
nera, with their species. Thus, thought 
I, the world will be delighted and bcnc- 
fitted by all these diseovei ies; and the 
foundations of true science will be strength¬ 
ened, so as to endure through all genera¬ 
tions I 

“ I am under great apprehension, that 
if this collection should remain untouched 
till Solander’s return, it might share the 
same lot* as boskall's Arabian specimens 
at Copenhagcp. Thus shall 1 be only 
more and more confirmed in my opinion, 
that the Fates are ever adverse to the 
greatest undertakings ot mankind. 

“By all that is great and good, I in- 
treat you, who know so well the value of 
science, to do all that in you lies for the 
publication of these new acquisitions, 
that the learned world may not be de¬ 
prived of them. They will afford a fresh 
proof that the English nation piomotes 
science more than the French, or all other 
people together. At the same time, 'et 
me earnestly beg of you to publish, as 
soon as possible, your own work, ex¬ 
plaining those elegant plates of rare 
Zoophytes, &c. which you last sent me. 

I can no longer restrain my impatience. 
Allow me to remind you that * nothing 
■s so uncertain, nothing so deceitful, as 
human life; nothing so frail, or sur¬ 
rounded with so many diseases and dan¬ 
gers, as man.' 

*' Again, the plants of Solander and 
Batiks recur to my imagination. When 
I turn over Feuillee's figures, I meet with 
more extraord inary things among them than 
any where else. I cannot but presume, 
therefore, as Peru and Chili are ao rich, 
C'Ent. Mig. ,/hss, 1821. 
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that in the South-sea islands, as great an 
abundance of rarities have remained in 
concealment, from the beginning of the 
world, to reward the labours of our illus¬ 
trious Voyagers. I see these things now 
but afar off. If our Travellers should 
take another trip, 1 shall hare seen them , 
as Moses saw Canaan. 

“ When I ponder upon the insects they 
hare brought, I am overall <>ncd at the 
reported number of new species. Are 
there many new genera? Amongst all 
the insects sent from the Cape, 1 have 
met with no new genus; which is re¬ 
markable. And yet, except four Euro¬ 
pean ones, they were all new species. 

“ Pray make use of your interest with 
Solander, to inform me to what class and 
order the Nutmeg belongs. I shall not 
take advantage of this information, with¬ 
out ^making honourable mention of my 
authority. 

“ When 1 think of their Mollusca, I 
conceive themew ones must be very nu¬ 
merous. These animals cannot be in¬ 
vestigated aftei death, as they contract 
in dying. Without doubt, as there wcie 
draughtsmen on board, they would not 
fail to afford ample materials for draw¬ 
ings. 

“ Do but consider, my friend, if these 
treasures are kept back, what may hap¬ 
pen to them. They may be devoured 
by vermin of ail kinds. The house;where 
they are lodged may be burnt. Those 
destined to describe them may die. Even 
you, the promoter of every scientific un¬ 
dertaking in your country, may he taken 
from us. All sublunary things are un¬ 
certain, nor ought any thing to be trusted 
to treacherous lutiyity. I therefore once 
more beg, nay I earnestly beseech you, 
to urge the publication of these new dis¬ 
coveries. I confess it to be my most ar - 
dent wish to sec Ibis done before I die. 

To whom can I urge my anxiou* wishes 
but to you, who are so devoted to me 
and to Science ? * 

“ Remember me to the immortal Banks 
and Solander. 

“ I beseech you, by your warm regard 
for tne, and your sense of what is jmt 
and fait, to persuade Solander to send 
me some specimens of plants from lia/ik- 
sia, or Terra australu, mat I may have 
some idea of the vegetable productions 
nf that hitherto unknown region. You 
may ask this, on the ground of his long- 
established friendship for me, and of my 
attachment to him ; of his honourable 
character, and his botanical zeal. You 
may remind him, that it was I wfn> ob¬ 
tained his father’s consent that he should 
study Botany ; that I have cherished him 
ns a son, under my own roof; that I ad¬ 
vised his visiting England; that I intro¬ 
duced 
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duced him lo you, and consequently to 
•II your friends$ that 1 procured him the 
Peter»burgli professorship. If he slights 
my request, f scarcely think he can an¬ 
swer it to himself. 

“ You are entitled to my best thanks 
for undertaking to persuade Solander to 
publish his first botanical discoveries, be¬ 
fore he set*» out on another expedition. 
Otherwise hjs collection may long re¬ 
main in the British Museum, a prey to 
moths and other insects, and the fruit of 
so much care, labour, expeuse, and ha¬ 
zard, may sha/e the lot of but too many 
human projects, to the grief of the whole 
world. Hare the Banksian plants any 
great affinity to the Peruvian discoveries 
of Feuillfee? Do any of them resemble 
the productions of Europe, or the Cape, 
or do they very widely differ ? Are they 
akin to the plants of America? Arq,any 
new genera of Insects brought home by 
these travellers ? 

“ The new-found country, ought to be 
named Banxsia, from its discoverer, as 
America was from Aaierjcus.” 

The Letters of Dr. Alexander Gar¬ 
den of Charlestown, South Carolina, 
addressed to Linneus and Ellis, are 
valuable. In pp. 434, 488, &c. occur 
some curious particulars relating to 
the American disturbances, which we 
should gladly extract, did our limits 
permit. 

This Series of Letters concludes 
the First Volume of this interest¬ 
ing Work. We must reserve our 
report of the Second till another 
opportunity. 

< 

80. Journal of a Voyage for the Discovery 
of a North-West Passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, performed m the Years 
1819-20, in Ihs Majesty's Ships Hecln 
and Griper, under the Orders of William 
Edward Parry, 11. N. F.lt.S. and Com¬ 
mander of the Expedition. With an Ap¬ 
pendix, containing the Scientific and other 
Observations. Published by Authority of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
London, 1821. 4/o. pp. 510. . 

IN our last we briefly noticed Mr• 
Fisher’s Journal; which, from the in¬ 
terest of the subject, and the moderate 
price of the volume, has we under¬ 
stand commanded an extensive sale$ 
and in a considerable degree lessened 
the anxiety of the publick for Capt. 
Parry’s splendid Work. Indeed, the 
high price at which the latter is ne¬ 
cessarily sold, to meet the liberal sum 
given to the Author, and the expenccs 
of beautiful plates and admirable ty¬ 
pography, alone forms an insuperable 


bar to its wide circulation ; which we 
much regret, as thousands will thereby 
be disappointed of gratifying their 
curiosity. 

We will now proceed to the subject 
of the Journal, avoiding, as much as 
possible, the repetition of any circum¬ 
stance previously noticed in our pages. 

The Journal of Captain Parry is 
well qualified to gratify the anxiety 
which his enterprise has occasioned $ 
it contains a distinct, sensible, and 
well-connected account of the disco¬ 
veries which have been made, and of 
their attendant dangers: and though, 
with a modesty characteristic of his 
profession, he enters into very slight 
details respecting his own services, it 
is manifest that he unites qualities not 
often combined, but which are neces¬ 
sary to ensure success in every ha¬ 
zardous undertaking. 

The Official Instructions to Lieute¬ 
nant Parry, directing him to take the 
Hecla and Griper under his command, 
are dated the 1st of May, 1819$ and 
they explain with clearness the pur¬ 
poses which were contemplated, in 
preparing this expedition : the first 
and most material of these was the 
discovery of a North-West Passage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 
Under these Instructions, the Hccia, 
Lieutenant Parry, with then Griper, 
Lieutenant Liddon, weighed anchor 
from the Lower Hope at ten A. M. on 
the lltli of May, 1819. 

At the same period, Lieut. Frank¬ 
lin was appointed to the command of 
an expedition to explore the Northern 
coast of N. America from the mouth 
of the Copper Mine River of IIeame$ 
Mr. Parry wds therefore desired, in 
the event of his being able to reach 
that point, to leave some convenient 
memorial of the circumstance, for the 
information of the Lieutenant, who 
had received orders to leave a similar 
notice at any part of the coast which 
he might discover between the mouth 
of the above river and the more 
Easterly parts of the continent. At 
half-past five, on the 30th of July, 
they saw land, being the heights about 
Possession Bay $ where, in the preced¬ 
ing year. Lieutenant Parry, then under 
the command of Captain Ross, had 
landed,' and secured the territory to 
the British Crown. On revisiting 
this spot a second time, in a still more 
responsible character, it naturally 
gave rise to sensatious, which cannot 
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be belter expressed than in bis own 
words: 

** Sir James Lancaster's Sound was now 
open to the Westward of us; and the ex¬ 
perience of our former voyage had given 
us reason to believe, that the two best 
ifionths in the year, for the navigation of 
these seas, were yet to come. This consi¬ 
deration, together with the magnificent 
view of the lofty Byam Martin Mountains, 
which forcibly recalled to our minds the 
events of the preceding year, coojd not 
fail to animate us with expectation and 
hope. If any proof were wanting of the 
value of local knowledge in the navigation 
of the Polar Seas, it would be amply fur¬ 
nished by the fact of our having now 
reached the entrance of Sir James Lan¬ 
caster’s Sound just oue month earlier than 
we had done in 1813, although we had 
then sailed above a fortnight sooner, with 
the same general object iu view, namely, 
to penetrate to the Western Coast of Baf¬ 
fin’s Ray, where alone the North-West 
Passage was to be sought for. This dif- 
fcicncc is to be attributed entirely to the 
confidence which I felt, from the expe¬ 
rience gained in a former voyage, that an 
open sea would bo found to the Westward 
of that barrier of ice which occupies the 
middle of Baffin’s Bay. Without tjiat 
confidence, it would have been little heller 
than madness to have attempted a passage 
through so compact a body of ice, when 
rio indication of a clear sea appeared 
beyond it.” 

Oil thus reaching ihc limit of former 
discovery, the mind is irresistibly im¬ 
pelled to look back upon the records 
of preceding navigators, who also at¬ 
tained to this point, but failed in pe¬ 
netrating beyond; leaving to Lieu- 
teuant Parry and his ’associates the 
honour of having first passed the 
threshold, as il were, of a world un¬ 
known. For the discovery of this 
Sound, wc are indebted to Robert 
Bylot, the Master, and William Baffin, 
the Pilot, of the Bark Discovery, 
which on the 26th of March, 16IG, 
set sail from Gravesend, with a design 
of exploring a North-West Passage 
to the Pacific. Having passed North¬ 
ward beyond the extreme of Davis’s 
progress, nearly iu L:tt. 73”, they dis¬ 
covered and named the Sounds of 
Wolslenholme, Smith and Jones; 
and, on the 12th of July, that of Sir 
James Lancaster, in Lat. 74°, 20'. 

“ Here,” says Baffin, as quoted by 
Mr. Barrow, “ our hope of passage 
began to be lesie every day than other; 
for, from this Sound to the South¬ 
ward, wee had a ledge of ice belweene 
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the ihoare and us, but cieare to the 
■eaward; wee kept close by this 
ledge of ice till tbe 14th daye in the 
aflernoone, by which time wee were 
in the Lat. of 71®. 16’, and plainly 
perceived tbe land to the Southward' 
of 70°. 30'i then wee, having so 
muen ice round about us, were forced 
to stand more Eastward.” 

Tbe subsequent progress of the ves¬ 
sels through Barrow’s Straits has been 
already correctly given iu Vol. XC. 
ii. p. 545. We will proceed to their 
arrival at Melville Inland. 

Ou tbe 1st of September, the fog 
having suddenly cleared up, they 
found themselves to be within four or 
fiv^ miles of a low point of land, 
which was named after Mr. Griffiths, 
and which proved to be a portion of 
the great island named Melville 
Island, in a bay of which the ships 
afterwards wintered. 

On Monday, the GLh, the anchors 
were weighed ; Cape Hearnc, the 
South-western limit of the bay, was 
rounded ; and flattering prospects 
seemed once more to present them¬ 
selves. But, from the crow's nest*, a 
compact body of ice was peiccived, 
extending completely across the chan¬ 
nel, and not a drop of clear water 
visible beyond. The season had also 
so far advanced, as to make il neces¬ 
sary to secure the ships every night 
from ten till two o’clock, the weather 
proving dark, and the utility oi the 
compass beiug lost. 

The danger of the icc dosing in 
upon them became so imminent, that 
Lieutenant Farry sent to the com¬ 
mander of the Griper, desiring that if 
he should not be able to find sufficient 
security for his ship, he would at once 
run her how upon the softest part of 
the beach. One single opening at 
length appeared, towards which they 
stood; it proved to be a passage, 
about three hundred, yards wide, be¬ 
tween the land and the ice; and, as 
there was no time for deliberation, 
or for sounding the channel, all sail 
was set, and both ships were impelled 
through the opening, at the distance 
of one hutidred yards from the beach. 

By this daring manoeuvre, thejTwere 
perhaps rescued from instant destruc¬ 
tion ; but, perils almost as imminent 
yet attended their course. The whole 

* A circular house or cask, fixed at the 
mast-head, for the purpose of observation. 

surface 
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surface of the sea which had appeared 
open, proved to be covered with 
young ice, of sufficient thickness to 
offer a very considerable impediment 
to their progress, even when aided 
by a strong and favourable breeze. 
Every expedient to break the ice, 
usual on such occasions, was resorted 
to, without enabling them to move 
the ships a single foot a-head. The 
pressure of the bay ice still continued 
to carry the Recla gradually towards 
the shore, and a general expectation 
prevailed that she must be forced 
upon the beach. In the morning of 
the 20th, however, the wind being 
nearly off the shore, the ice began to 
open, but was not carried from the 
land in the direction of the wind,' as 
the combination of this force with a 
Westerly current obliged it to move 
in a diagonal course, nearly to the 
S. W. Some of the projecting points 
of the ice missed the Hecla, by about 
a hundred yards; but, one of them 
struck the Griper, and forced her 
ashore on thebeach, having only seven 
feet water on the inside, and the ice 
continuing to press upon her from 
without. In this exigency, both of 
the commanders displayed those qua¬ 
lities of mingled humanity and reso¬ 
lution, which form the true perfec¬ 
tion of the Naval character. Shortly 
afterwards, the water oil the sea side 
of the vessel was found to be between 
fifteen and sixteen left in depth ; ->rid 
as the tide was now rising, hopes were 
entertained of her coining off the 
shore, without much damage. This 
expectation was happily realized; 
anil, at 2 F. M. the telegraph an¬ 
nounced that she was afloat. 

“ As soon as our people had breakfast¬ 
ed (Sept. 24), I proceeded with a small 
parly of men to sound, and to mark with 
boarding-pikes upon th- ice, the most 
direct channel we could find to tiie an¬ 
chorage ; having left directions for every 
other officer and (nan in both ships to be 
employed in cutting the canal. Tilts ope¬ 
ration was performed, by first marking 
out two parallel lines, distant from each 
other a little more than the breadth of the 
larger ship. Along each of these lines, a 
cut was then made with an ’ce saw, and 
others *"again at right angles to them, at 
intervals of from ten to twenty feet; thus 
dividing the ice into a number of rectan¬ 
gular pieces, which it was necessary to 
subdivide diagonally, in order to give 
room for their being floated out of the 
canal. All hands wire again set to work 


on the morning of the 25tb, when it wae 
proposed to sink the pieces of ice, as they 
were cut, under the floe, instead of float¬ 
ing them out; the latter mode having 
now become impracticable, on account of 
the lower part of the canal, through which 
the ships had passed, being hard frozen 
during the night. To effect this, it was 
necessary for a certain number of men to 
stand upon one end of the piece of ice 
which it was intended to sink, while other 
parties, hauliug at the same time upou 
ropes Attached to the opposite end, dragged 
the block under that part of the floe upon 
which the people stood. The officers of 
both ships took the lead in this employ, 
several of them standing up to their knees 
in water frequently duiing the day, with 
the thermometer generally at 12°, and 
never higher Chan 16°. At six ” M. we 
began to move the ships. The (super 
was made fast astern of the Hecla; and 
the two ships’ companies, being divided 
on each bank of the canal, with ropes 
from the Hecla’s gangways, soon drew the 
ships along to the end of our second day’s 
work. I should on every account have 
been glad to make this (Sunday, Sept. 2t5) 
a day of rest; but the rapidity with which 
the ice increased in thickness, in propor¬ 
tion as the general temperature of the 
atmosphere diminished, would have ren¬ 
dered a day’s delay of serious importance. 
I ordered the work, therefore, to be conti¬ 
nued at the usual time in the morning ; 
ami such was the spirited and •cheerful 
manner in which this orde^was complied 
with, as well as the skill which had now 
been acquired iu the art of sawing and 
sinking the ice, that, although the thermo¬ 
meter was at 6° in the morning, and rose 
no higher than 9° during the day, we had 
completed the canal at noon, having effect¬ 
ed more in four •hours, than oil either of 
the two preceding days. The whole length 
of this canal was four thousand and eighty- 
two yards, or nearly two miles and one 
third; and the average thickness of the 
ice was seven inches. At half-past one 
P. M. we began to track tlic ships along, 
in the same manner as before; and at a 
quarter past three, we reached our winter 
quarters, and hailed the event by three 
loud and hearty cheers from both ships’ 
companies. The ships were in live fa- 
thorns w u ier t a cable’s length from the 
beach, on the North-western side of the 
harbour, to which I gave the name of 
Winter Harbour; and I called the group 
of islands which we had discovered in the 
Polar Sea, New Georgia ; but, having 
afterwards recollected that this name is 
already occupied in another part of the 
worlJ, I deemed it expedient to change it 
to that of the North Georgian Islands, in 
honour of our Gracious Sovereign George 
the Third, whose whole reign has been so 

eminently 
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eminently distinguished by the extension 
and improvement of geographical and 
nautical knowledge, and for the prosecu¬ 
tion of new and imporiaut discoveries in 
both.” 

(To be concluded in our Supplement.} 

81 . Fidelia j or The Prevalence of Fashion, 
pp. 173. Chappie. 

THIS little Novel, which is of “ the 
Old School,” has more resemblance 
to Fielding and Richardson, than to 
Mrs. RatcHfTe or Sir Walter Scoft. 

It was written some years since, at 
the elegant mansion of a highly-re¬ 
spectable Lady of Quality, and exhibits 
in vivid colouring the fatal effects of 
Gaming and Duelling. The Author 
displays throughout a benevolence of 
heart, and delicacy of sentiment, lie 
has evidently passed a large portion 
of his life in the higher Circles of 
Society as it existed in the last twenty 
or thirty years of the Eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury—particularly at Scarborough and 
Hath, iu both which places of polite 
resort, he is completely at home, ami 
an accurate observer of fashionable 


life and manners.—Mr. Francville, 
the hero of the Drama (for this little' 
Volume is in fact a Domestic Tra¬ 
gedy) falls by imperceptible degrees 
into the snares of three honourable 
sharpers, and at length loses his life 
in a duel with the villain who had' 
previously ruined his fortune. 

The following moral lines wind up 
the dreadful catastrophe. 

“ The Physician turning to Mr. Worth, 
exclaimed, ‘ Such is the result of despe¬ 
rate Gaming!’ * 

“ * From that curst fount what various evils 
flow! [woe! 

Gaming, thou source of every human 
’Tis thiue to rob the mind of all relief, 

And sink the Hero to the Midnight Thief*.” 

“ True,’ says Mr. Worth ; ‘ and such 
is Lhe Prevalence of .Fashion, which is 
stronger than either the passions Nature 
gave us, ojr the habits that we give our¬ 
selves.’ 

“ * The ruling manners, to no bounds 
conflu’d. 

Concur with habit to enslave the mind. 

The passions ofitimes blow up boist’rous 
gales, 

Hut Fashion only over all prevails*.” 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


, Oxford, June 2. 

On Wednesday last, the Prize Compo¬ 
sitions wer3 adjudged to the following 
Gentlemen ;— 

Chancellor's Prizes: 

English Essay—“ The Study of Modem 
liuionj —I). K. Sandtord, B.A. of Christ 
Church, and son of the Fight Rev. J). 
Sandford, D. D. one of^the Bishops of the 
Scots Episcopal Church, Edinburgh. 

Latin Essay—“ Do' Auguriir el Atispi- 
ais apud Antiques ”—C. J. Pluaier, esq. 
It, A. some time of Baliol College, now 
Fellow of Oriel College, and son of the 
Right Hon. Sir Thomas Plainer, Knight, 
Master of the Rolls. 

Latin Verse—“ Eleusis'’ —Hon. G. W.F. 
Howard, of Christ Church, son of Viscount 
Morpeth. 

Sir Roger Newbigatr’s Prize : 

English Verse—“ Ptvslum ’’—The saint, 
Hon. G. W. F. Howard. 

Cambridge, June 15. 

The Chancellor’s gold medal for the 
best English Poem, for the present year, 
is adjudged to Thomas Babington Macau¬ 
lay, scholar of Trinity College.—Subject, 
Evening. 

Sir William Browne’s three gold me¬ 
dals for the present year, were on Wed¬ 
nesday last adjudged as follows : 


Greek Ode—’flxiaror o 'Y<iri/>f3d^ior—to 
Henry Nelson Coleridge, Fellow of King’s 
College. 

“ Latin Ode—“ Mai in Sen forum Regina ” 
—to Charles Fitrsdnn, Downing College. 

Epigrams—lywai^e* hjj.ni owou5a^wv—to 
Edward Baines, Christ College. 

The Vice-Chancellor has selected the 
following exercises, Hanoi is causa:— 

GteckOde—Motto, “ Expectes eadem,” 

&c. 

f.atin Ode—Mottos, “ Baibiton Paries 
hahchit.” “ Lauro, nnge vulens,” &c. 

Epigrams—Mottos, “ Connmur tenues 
giaudij.” “ Labor ultimus.” “ Quis- 
qnis es,” &c. “ Tat fj.mpa /author.” 

The names of the respective writers will 
be recoided, if their consent to open the 
mottoes he (-oinmupicatcd to the Vice- 
Chancellor. 

Royal Fociett or Literature. 

One of the first steps taken by the Royal 
Society of Literature was to oiler premiums 
of one hundred, fifty, and twenty-five 
guineas, respectively, for the byst View of, 
the Age cr Homer, the best Poem on Dart¬ 
moor, end the best Essay on the Greek 
Language, which should be submitted to 
it within certain periods. The second of 
these competitions has been determined; 
and oil opening the sealed reference to the 

name 
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name of the author, it was found, that the 
decision had fallen upon a lady of ccle- 
brily in the Literary world—Mrs. Hemans; 
who has, we understand, produced a beau¬ 
tiful Poem on the occasion, and one 
likely to add to her fame. \Ve observe, 
- that the Essay on the Age of llomer 
Should be sent in at farthest by the 2'2J of 
February, 1822 ; and the time for tfie re¬ 
ception of the Essay on the Greek Lan¬ 
guage will be prolonged to the same pe¬ 
riod. As both these objects are highly in¬ 
teresting, and peculiarly so under the pre¬ 
sent circumstances of Greece, and as they 
are open to the whole world, it may he 
anticipated, that they will lead to some 
very striking communications. 

Heady for Publication. 

The Old Testament, arianged on the 
basis of Lighlfoot’s Chronicle, in Historical 
and Chronological order. Bv the Rev. 
George Townsend, M. A. of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. 

Sermons and Charges, by the Rev. John 
Hough, D.D. President of St. Mary Mag¬ 
dalene College, Oxford, in the reign of 
James II. By William Russell, U. D. 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

The Temptation of Christ in the Wilder¬ 
ness j considered as a Guide to us in the 
kuowlcge of our ChsUtian Calling, liy 
the Rev, Jonathan Tveiis Barrett, D. D. 
of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

Sermons on vaii ms subjects. Hy T. L. 
O’Beirne, D. D. Loid Bishop of Meath. 

Familiar Sermons, on several of the 
Doctrines and Duties of the Christian Re¬ 
ligion. Ry the Rev. William Harrow, 
LL.D. and F. A. S. 

A General View of the Doctrine of Re¬ 
generation in Baptism. Ry Christopher 
Beth ell, D.D. Dean of Chichester. 

The Excursions of a Spirit; with a sur¬ 
vey of the Planetary World, a Vision. 

Hints, humbly suhniiiled to Commen¬ 
tators, and more especially to biich as 
have written elaborate disseitations on tlu; 
Prophecies of Daniel, and the Rctela'.ion 
of St John. By William Witheubv. 

A Manual of Logic, in which the Art is 
rendered practical and useful, upon a prin¬ 
ciple entirely new and extremely simple ; 
the whole being illustrated with 24 sen¬ 
sible figures, by means of which e.ery 
form of Syllogism is brought under the 
eye in a visible shape, pnd all the figures 
and modes made perfectly intelligible. 
By J. W. Carvill, Lecturer on Natural 
Philosophy. 

• Memoirs, of Count Borawlaski. Con¬ 
taining a Sketch of his Travels, with an 
account of his reception at the different 
Courts of Europe, &c. &c. 

portraits of Zuologii al Researches in 
the Island of Java, &c. with figuies of 
Native. Quadrupeds and Bird's. By Tho¬ 
mas Horsheld, M. D. F. L. 5. 


Lady Morgan’s long expected Work 
entitled “ Italy,” the result of two years 
travel and ten months close study. 

Sketches of Manners, Scenery, &c. of 
the French Provinces, Switzerland, and 
l'aly. By the late Mr. John Scott. 

The Case of th« “ Presidents of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge.” 

The S'Cond Number of the Physiogno¬ 
mical Portraits, containing Teo Plates, 
with Biographical Notices in French and 
English. 

Calqclmm of the History of England, 
for the use of Schools. By C. I it vino, 
LL. D. Also by the same author, a Ca¬ 
techism of Universal History. 

A Slight Sketch of an easy method of 
teaching Languages, by Liciit.-Cofoucl 
A. W. Light, 25tli regiment o f Foot. 

Farewell Letters, to a few Frie..!« in 
Britain and America. By the Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Ward, of Seraniporc. 

A Letter to Mr. Stockdale Hardy, in 
answer to hi* Series of Letters upon the 
Roman Catholic Question, first published 
in the Sun Evening Taper, under the Sig¬ 
nature of Britanuicus. By a Constitu¬ 
tional Whig. 

A Treatise an Geodesic Operations, or 
County Surveying, Land Surveying, tind 
Levelling. Ry Isaac Robson. 

The Hisioiy of Ancieut anil Modern 
Wines. By Alexander Henderson, M.D. 

Pic/iaruif’ for Publication. 

Some Posthumous Sermons of tins Rev. 
Tiiomas Harmkr, author of f Observations 
on Scripture, left by him for publication ; 
together wiih the smaller pieces published 
by him during his hfe-tiinc, and some in¬ 
troductory Remarks on his Life and Writ¬ 
ings. By W. Youngman, of Norwich. 

A new Annual RegisLr. The first Vo¬ 
lume, commencing, with His present Ma¬ 
jesty's Reign. 

The Essentials of Geography, or Geo¬ 
graphy adapted to the most essential 
Maps of Modern Geography, and also to 
the Maps of Ancient Greece, the Roman 
Empire, and Canaan ■ for the use of Clas¬ 
sical, Commercial, and Ladies Schools. 

On t'ue Situation and Prospects of this 
Country, in regard to Agriculture, Trade, 
and Finances. Ry Mr. Lowe. 

A qirrected Edition, in octavo, of the 
Life of Colley Cibber, with additional 
notes, remarks, &c. By Mr. E. Beu- 
ciiambers. 

Arthur Warwick’s “ Sparc Minutes,” 
or Resolved Meditations, and premeditated 
Resolutions. 

The Triple Aim; or the Improvement 
of Leisure, Friendship, and Intellect. At¬ 
tempted in Epistolary Correspondence. 

The Village Church-yard. A Poem. 

By Mr. Moffatt, author of Christina’s 
Revenge. 

Thebibyl’sWaming.aNovel. ByE. Bam. 

ART* 
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School op Arts for tub Education of 
Mechanics. 

An association has been formed in Edin¬ 
burgh, under ihe auspices of Dr. Biewster, 
Professor PilLns, &c. for the purpose of 
enabling industrious tradesmen to become 
acquainted with such of the principles of 
mechanics, chymistry, and other branches 
of science, as are of practical application 
in their several trades. It is intended that 
there shall be Lectures upon practical 
mechanics and practical chymistry. It is 
also intended, that there shall be a collec¬ 
tion of medals and instimnents, and a 
library of books on mechanics and chy- 
rnistiy, and their application to the arts, 
and on all branches of natural and physi¬ 
cal science, tvhich shall circulate amongst 
those who attend the lectures, and be lent 
out through the whole year : and it is 
contemplated, if the funds permit, to give 
besides instruction in mechanical and ar¬ 
chitectural drawing. 

Society op Arts. 

One of the most numerous and respect¬ 
able meetings for a long time witnessed, 
took place on the 30th May at the Free¬ 
mason!.’ Hall, in flreat Qnecn-strcet, for 
the purpose of hearing the Annual Report 
of this Society, and witnessing the distri¬ 
bution of honorary medals to the success- 
ftil candidates in the scvtrjl branches of 
the Fine Aits, Manufactures, &<■. ’1 ho 

Report cot tamed many interesting facts, 
strikingly illustrative of the success of the 
exertions of the Society. After it had been 
read, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, who presided, distributed the ho¬ 
norary rewards, accompanying each with 
some appropriate observations. The First 
gentleman named was’C. Fy&me Palmer, 
Esq. M. I*, to whom i ere given two large 
gold medals, and a large silver medal ; 
the two first for planting 280 acres with 
893,420 forest trees, and 30,700 oaks for 
timber ; the latter for sowing 216 bushels 
of acorns, on 240 acres. The next was a 
large gold medal, given to Thomas Wil¬ 
kinson, Esq. of Fitzroy-square, fur sowing 
240 bushels of acorns on 260 acres. The 
small, or Ceres gold medal, was given to 
Sir W. Temfler Pole, Bart. Shute House, 
near Axmmster, for raising 896,000 oaks 
from acorns. To Henry Potts, F.<q. the 
large silver medal, for planting 191 acres 
with 528,240 forest trees; and to Edward 
Dawson, F.sq. the large gold medal, for 
embanking 166 acres of marsh land from 
the sea. To the Candidates in the polite 
arts, there were 41 medals of different 
kinds distributed. Mr. W. Salisbury, of 
Brampton, received the Ceres silvei me¬ 


dal, for matting made of the Typha lati/o- 
lia, or bull-rush, which promises to be a 
source of employment to many poor per¬ 
sons. The Lis gold medal was given to 
Mr. Bishop, for his discovery of mill-stonf^' 
of superior quality. In mechanics, there 
were 14 inventions : I.ieut. N H. Nicho¬ 
las, R.N. received the latge anver medal, 
for a semaphore of superior construction. 
Mr. S. Barlow, of the Royal Academy of 
Woolwich, received the Igrge gold medal, 
for the invention of an instrument to cor¬ 
rect the local variation of a ship’s cont- 
p:ts«. The gold medal was also granted 
to Mr. Jacob Perkins, of Fleet-street, for 
a most important invention of instruments 
to ascertain the trim of a ship, whether 
lo.-ded or unloaded, at sea or its harbour. 
This gentleman also received the large sil¬ 
ver medal, for the discovery of a method 
of ventilating the holds of ships, and warm¬ 
ing and ventilating apartments. 

Walking on Water. 

Mr. Kent, of Glasgow, lately exhibited 
his machine for walking upon water, in 
one of the new wet docks at Leith. The 
novi Ity of the circumstance drew together 
a considerable crowd to witness the un¬ 
common scene. The apparatus consisted 
of a triangle of about 10 feet, formed of 
rods of iron, to each angle of which was 
affixed a case of block tin filled with air, 
and completely water tight. These little 
boats or cases seemed to be about 2|- feet 
long by about 1-f broad, and served to 
buoy up the machine and its superincum¬ 
bent weight. These case*., we understand, 
are filled with little hollow balls, attached 
by a chain, and capable of floating tho 
machine, should any accident happen to 
the outer case. From the centre of tho 
little boats rose other rods, bent upwards, 
so as to meet in the middle, at a conve¬ 
nient height, and forming at this junction 
a small seal or saddle, like that of the 
common Velocipede. Like that machine 
likewise, it has a cushion for the breast, 
and ropes or reins to guide the case at the 
apex of the triangle ; and upon the whole 
the motion is produced in nearly the same 
manner. When in'the seat, Mr. Kent's 
feet descended to within a few inches of 
the water; and to bis shoes were buckled 
the paddles, made of block tin likewise, 
and having a joint yielding in one direc¬ 
tion, so as not to give a counter motion to 
the machine when moving the leg forward 
for a new stroke. His heels rested in stir¬ 
rups attached to the saddle, and the mo¬ 
tion was performed by the alternate action 
of the feet. Mr. Kent started about half 
past two o'clock, and after various evolu¬ 
tions. 
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tions, crossing and recross mg the Itock 
several times, and firing a fowling-piece, 
which with a fishing-rod was buckled to 
the rod in front of the saddle, he proved, 
to the satisfaction of the numerous spec- 
tutors, the complete safety of his machine, 
and the practicability of using it even for 
jgL considerable distance. 

The Terpodioh. 

A musical instrument of an entirely 
novel description, has lately arrived in 
London. The instrument has excited a 
high degree of interest on the Continent; 
and the inventor, Mr, lluschmann, has 
obtained the mest flattering testimonials 
of approbation from many celebrated mu¬ 
sical characters in Germany; and it is 
represented by those who have heard it 
in this country, as being a very delight¬ 
ful instrument, combining the sweetness 
of the flute and clarionet with the energy 
of the horn and bassoon, and yielding a 
full and rich harmony, resembling an 
orchest/a of wind instruments. This sur¬ 
prising effect is said to be produced by 
the most simple combination of a range 
of wooden staves! 

The Nrut. 

Accounts have been lately received 
from two gentlemen travelling in Egypt, 
Mr. Waddington, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Mr. Hanhury, of Jesus 
College. These two gentlemen, attending 
the Pacha of Egypt in a military ex¬ 
pedition against some tribes of Arab*, 
have had the good fotlune to see a part of 
the Nile’s course, which it had not hefoie 
been safe for any European traveller to 
visit. They have discovered one or two 
interesting islands, with about SO entire 
pyramids, of different sizes, and extensive 
ruins of temples of unequal construction, 
but some of them exhibiting considerable 
skill, and others apparently of the highest 
antiquity. 

Lithography. 

Carlsruhe, March *2ti. —Some days ago, 
Messrs. Senefelder passed through this 
city, on their return to Munich, from 
Fiance. Mr. Alois Senefelder has been 
above a year at Paris ; where he has 
been chiefly engaged in ni uiufacturing 
what he terms tlonc paper ; in which un¬ 
dertaking Messrs. Truttel and Wiirtz 
have taken a share. Mr. Senef*liter as¬ 
serts that this stone paper wilt serve in 
Lithographic printing, instead of the 
atones of Solenhofen, which are very ex¬ 
pensive to send to distant countries; 
and, when in large quantities, inconve¬ 
nient, from the room they occupy- The 
• specimens/of a small quarto size) which 
have been shewn to the public, of the 
lithographic printing from this paper, 
prove that it will answer the purpose of 
lithographic drawing and printing, though 
without ensuring so great a mimbei of 


impression* as from the stone plates. 
Mr. 8enefelder and his partners, at Paris, 
at present keep the process a secret; and 
will not part with any stone paper till 
they have subscriptions to a certain 
amount.—-The public, who are interested 
in the improvement of the lithographic 
art, will be glad to hear that Mr. Mul¬ 
ler, his Majesty's printer, who, for these 
seven years, has greatly contributed to 
the advancement of lithography, made 
already, last autumn, a very successful 
essay to manufacture a substitute for 
stouc plates. The prints of a drawing 
with a pen, taken from such a substitute 
plate, of a large folio size, are perfectly 
clear and distinct. Such a plate weighs 
three ounces ; whereas a stone plate, of 
the same size, one inch and a half thick, 
weighs twenty-one pounds. 

' Atropia. 

A substance has been discovered in the 
plant Belladonna Atropia, which gives tf> it 
the particular properties it possesses. 
This substance has been called Atropia ; 
it is white, shining, crystallizable in long 
needles, insipid, and little soluble in watei 
or alchohol ; it forms regular salts with 
Ihe acids, and is capable of neutralizing a 
considerable quantity of them. Winn 
Atropia and putnssa are mixed iii a i*‘d 
heat, the as-heS (solution ? ) mingled w:'h 
muriate of iron, produce a bnlliaut red. 

Liiiiia in Lefijdoliie. 

Professor Gindin has detected litliia in 
two specimens of lepidohie ; one being 
Swedish, and the other from MSravia. 
He endearouied, without suca'is, to form 
alum with this alkali and the super 
sulphate of alumine. 

Natural Phenomenon. 

It is stated, in accounts from Giessen, 
in Hesse Darmstadt, that on the .'id of 
May, there fell in, different parts of that 
city, a rain of the colour of blood. I’io- 
fessor Zimmerman‘analyzed it, and says, 
that its component parts were oxyd of 
iron, an earthly acid fd‘ aetde de tene), 
and cat bon. Many of the inhabitants 
were much alarmed by the shower. 

Aerostatics. 

A Roman journal states, that M. Mig- 
noielli, of Ilologna, has discovered a me¬ 
thod if giving a horizontal direction to 
balloons. 

A curiosity of great antiquity, and 
unique in its kind, has lately been brought 
to th s country by a Gentleman, who ac¬ 
quired it with a deal of trouble and ex- 
pi nee on the Continent: it consists of onr 
Saviour and the twelve Apostles, in amber, 
of large dimensions, with the heads of hard 
stone : they are supposed by several pro¬ 
fessors who have seen them to be of the 
sixth century. 
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On the Sun’s Station. 

An everlasting sky-rocket let off, would 
fly from tlie Earth as long as ils tail gra¬ 
vitated thereto—annihilate the Eatth be¬ 
neath it, and the tail would gravitate to 
the nearest planet, probably;—annihilate 
all the planets, the tail would then point 
towards the Sun, and the rocket would fly 
d.iccl therefrom. Let tin: Sun and Comets, 
and every material substance mi tint: sv*-- 
tem, be supposed to be annihilated, then 
we may believe that the tad of the rochet 
would gravitate and point to some one of 
the fixed stars, from whence the rocket it¬ 
self would fly, and the tail again would, in 
time, point to some other, and fly from it, 
and so to and from othcis, again and again, 
until it obtained a somewhat central posi¬ 
tion, where it would k-ep continually veer¬ 
ing round, not being capable of rest. 

Thus oil the Creation of Matter: Fm- 
unit F/guic, at the disposal of the Cicator, 
in.iy have been made the means o( sup- 
poitmg that matter in distinct parts, over 
the whole universe. 

Every fixed Star or Pun, may have 
been formed near to its present place, toil 
of the chaotic vast of element' linmcdi- 
.itcly surrounding; and, t lien fore, «_,, <-I, 
would have been in a centra! position in 
icgaiil of olheis, and their di.i.mio so 
gicjt, as to leave the least possible vtovi- 
lalimi.* Htill had the. gravitation sxi ceded 
tin* levity ty fire over figure, they would 
only liavo coalesced and made one, a new 
fie me, and taken .1 new place; the central 
one of both united. 

tVheie gravitation is the least pns,iblr ( 
as it is between fixed stais, tnc least pa*, 
’iblo irregularity of rotundity, t ven al¬ 
though that inegulariiy.shnuld be in! n»r>l, 
would suffice to cause the oil) bi turn 
round, not exactly on its own centre of 
magnitude, but at some small distance 
tiom it round the centre of system. 

The turns of the centre of niagoiln !e is, 
therefore, revolution ; and a,s soo„ as re¬ 
volution took place, whatever of chaos ic- 
tnained within reach of the attraction of, 
or gravitation to, the revolving centie, 
would be influenced to revolve also, and 
the planets would then begin to be formed 
at different distances, by adhesion of tin: 
particles and masses, in the collision aris¬ 
ing from differing velocities. 

Whilst revolving and forming, did any 
of them (the planets) acquire rotation (by 
their depth of longitude) before all the 
masses of matter moving in their sphere, 
and within their attraction had united in one 
primary planet, then the remaining masses 
would be obliged to revolve round it, and 
Cent. Mao. June , 18‘J1. 
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keep at a distance as satellites; as ap¬ 
pears to have been the case with all except 
Mars, Venus, and Mercury, which have 
no visible satellites. - m 

Secondary planets have no satellites ; 
because they have no rotation of their 
own. 'What has been call. : rotation in 
the Moon, i* not on her own axis, but on 
the Kaith’s centre of magnitude, precoely 
once every Moon, and in trnelv revolution 
witii a lived tie.at to the ‘Earth, thesan:* 
as I have said the Knrth had to the Sun, 
betorc diurnal rotation hi can, and before 
which the Karth i'self could have no sa¬ 
tellite. 

According to tny premises, lhe,re ought 
to^be revolution even in the rotation of the 
Euiih, to cause n satellite to revolve about 
it, but the Earth rotates truly on its axis ; 
where then is the revolving centre tojnduco 
the revolution of the Moon ? To thie I 
must answer, that the centre of the Karlh’s 
magnitude may revolve round its axis ; 
and it is scarcely passible that a perpendi¬ 
cular to the plane of the Earth's eqnuio:, 
'o' circle of greatest diameter (which must, 
be the axis of rotation) should pa*s pn~ 
finely thuiugl, the centre of the EaitU’s 
magnitude, or the centre of gravity. 

Soatce any ball that we can make ha ; 
Ms centre of gravity truly in the ceithc 
of -ts diim-iiuon* ; of couise there muv. 
be a bias m (h. Emth's globe, and that 
bias will be tin. leunvnig centre th.it cause 1 ', 
llic Moon to 1-solve. 

Comets, 1 conceive h> be those masse< 
which had got fottn. d Ion itmilv ovei (hi 
Sou’s poles, wheat: they would be dejnivod 
nf the full elVi et of the tevolution nl bn 
eenticof magnitude; and, eoiiseijiientU , 
obtain a le-srr degtee nt circular velocity 
tli in was ncce-s.uy to keep them off fro'ti 
the Hun; and they become precipitin d, 
in tii"ii ikgicos ilio more direct thole*’, 
ciietilar velocity th. y had obtained. 

Sin It ina.NNes as liad obtained yet les* 

< ocular moiiou than any of the existing 
Comets, will have fallen into and become 
constituent pails of thu Sun. 

A revolving centre of guvilatinn will 
cause the million cypmiunieated to pm- 
ticlcs of matter sutrounding it, to be 
circular in its origin, if we suppose the 
Sun’s motion and Earth’s rotation to 
have commenced while yet the. chaotic 
particles wetc extremely small and nearly 
in equilibrio (as the whole would have 
been befoie forming system) .when the , 
gravitation would be very little, and the 
motion at fiist would be very slow, still 
that motion would be centrifugal as much 
as the gravitation would be emit/petal. 

As 
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As the particles became gradually larger, 
and their gravitation increased, the velo¬ 
city would gradually increase also, and 
distance would always be proportioned to 
velocity, as velocity would have been to 
specific gravity. 

The planets a' present act in opposition 
„to any acceleration of motion in the Sun, 
they being passive and he alone active. 
There is a precession of equinoxes or Fetre¬ 
cession of nodes in all the planets, which 
seems to imply either that the Sun loses 
power to bring the plants of the orbiis of 
the planets forward to their last year’s 
places, or that the planets gam accelerated 
motion in their orbits, and pass their nodes 
by anticipation of place; but neither of 
these I trust to, but rather that they, being 
a load on the Sun’s action, their planes of 
orbit cannot possibly precede his power, 
but hang back till they leel tile drag : and 
there being no elasticity or spring in g'ra- 
vitatiou to make up for that drag, it be¬ 
comes. a regular and constant waste, or 
loss of place. 

The planes of the mbits of the planets 
are, therefore, not really and truly flat; 
the ends of each revolution passing at a 
distance of one minute of a degree (some 
less and some more) from each other, 
which is the loss or waste just mentioned, 
and is not made good again by the planes 
of the orbits of any of the planets. Then 
a new revolution begins at an angle of 
incidence, the same as in the former year, 
but a minute back (more and less) in the 
order of the signs, and of their own and 
I he Sun’s course. The Earth recedes one 
degree in 70 years, some of die others twice 
as much; this in time would put their 
nodes far asunder; but, as at present, 
their solar nodes are alj comprehends.. 
within the limits of a sign or jOdegiees, 
it is not improbable, that they have an 
effecton each other’s precessions of equinox 
and retrocession of nodes, which will seep 
them near to each other in the planes of 
their orbits, throughout the wide of the 
platonic year; that is, while they recede 
back through all the 12 signs of th® Zodiac. 

Earle, near IVooler. Thoma3 .'.llby. 

Projectile Mo non. 

The following questions may not ap¬ 
pear unworthy of attention; it being 
much disputed, wherein the cause of bo¬ 
dies falling to the Earth consists, while 
the reason, why a body ascends, from the 
effects of impulse, is overlooked alto¬ 
gether. 

“ Why does a stone continue to ascend 
after it has ceased to be m contact ■•Ath 
impelling power ?” 

The stone receives nothing from that 
which impels it: force is not a substance, 


therefore there is nothing to communicate; 
neither could any thing commit mealed 
have the power to push a heavy unsup¬ 
ported body through the air. But foice 
cannot possibly be the cause of the stout- 
moving tlnough the air, as force is itself 
but the cjfeit of motion. Without mo¬ 
tion there is no force ; and to mere. 
the force of a projectile, it is only ne¬ 
cessary to increase its motion. Foice in 
this, as in all other cases whatever, is 
no other than the velocity of the stone, 
multiplied into the quantity of matter, of 
which £he stone is constituted; there foie 
force, momentum, or impetus, as the 
consequence of motion, cannot be the 
cause of it. Motion producing force, and 
force motion, is evidently dowmight non¬ 
sense. What effect tin n has impulse on 
the stone, so as to put it into a moving 
state ? * 

Again, before the stone begins to de¬ 
scend, it has lost all its motion, and of 
consequence all its force: it then moves 
in a contrary direction, and acqunes con¬ 
stantly fresh increments of velocity, which 
are necessarily productive of equal inoie- 
ments of momentum, or force. Now as 
force is but the. effect of motion, and as 
there is nothing whatever communicated 
to the falling body, the question is, why 
is the motion accelerated in its descent, 
in a medium that so far may be consi¬ 
dered uniform: or which, in the diiec- 
tion of the falling body, is more likely 
to retard, tliau to accelerate its motion. 
As the stone enters a rarer inc-ditin, its 
motion is rctaidcd; as it returns to one 
more dense, it is quickened; in both in¬ 
stances it acquires force ftom its degree 
of motion ; force therefore does not make 
it move.—What does ? 

A pendulum for instance, as it falls, 
if its velocity became accelerated from 
acquiring continued increments of force, 
could never re-nscend against that force, 
at the end of the fall, when the force 
which brought it down was at the strongest. 
But force cannot be productive of motion, 
it cannot create its own cause; neither 
could such a cause as attraction, any 
more than a descending force, permit the 
pendulum to ascend, after its fall. It ap¬ 
pears then that the falling body is pushed, 
not attracted down ; and an ascending 
body is pushed up by the same cause, 
not carried or moved tlnough the air, 
by an effect of which motion i» the cause. 
Thus, wo see, that the same cause which 
pree pitates the ram, makes water rise 
n< pumps. It remains to know, bow pro¬ 
jectiles are acted on fiom the effects of 
impulse, so as to put them into motion, 
as well as to vary the direction of their 
motion. 

Chatham. T. H. Pasikv. 

SELECT 
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A POEMJ, 

ibr the Anniversary of ike literary Fund, 
■it Freemason's Ilall, May 10, 18'21f. 
IFui/cn and rented by William Thom is 
Fitzgerald, lisq . 

'J’fllS Board presents, to Contemplation’s 
view, 

* The Feast of Reason ” and of Virtue too! 
Where Mirth prevails, unsullied by Ex¬ 
cess, [bless! 

And Pleasure’s object is the Power to 
Where All assemble for the noblest end— 
Wi uius, impress'd by Foiluue, to befriend ; 
To drive pale Want, and Misery from The 

Door [poor: - - 

Where Wealth of Mind has le.lt The Body 
Here, Patties no conflict in); Passions bring, 
t'.n Pity’s Altar is a sacred Thing! 

Where augiy feelings that Mankind divide, 
('harm’d by The Seraph Charily ! subside; 
Ami Men, who differ in The World, agree 
f-j thy bless’d Cause, Divine Humanity ! — 
Pmer Iht* flood you never ran impart, 
Rian to tiling Comfort to tliu Siek at 
Heart, [head. 

Where talents, long neglected, droop the 
And slighted Science toils for scanty Bread : 
'though heavy Burthens press the labour¬ 
ing Poor, [endure ! 

Far greater Wants the Letter’d World 
Wants, that avoid the glaring Eye of Day, 
And; in The Closet, or the Vitals prey; 

Fot iofty*Minds endure the keenest pain. 
Etc Pride permits- The Victim to complain ; 
Scorning to ask Relief, he seeks the doom 
That leads to Frenzy, or an early Tomb ! 
Dear is The Child that milks The Mo¬ 
ther’s Brea-t! 

So dear is Pity to The Heart oppress’d ! 
tint when such Pity to The Scholai ’s given, 
’Tis Manna dropping froifi The Siorbs <>f 
Heaven ! • [nal Tiikonf, 

And, like that Succour from The Ftcr- 
The Blessing doubles, when The Hand’s 
unknown ! 

| Some have advanced Opinions, that 
would diy 

The Source of all your generous Sympathy; 
That Learning wants no Patron to succeed, 
And Woiks of Genius always find tlieir 
meed— 

Delusive thought!—-unworthy liberal Men! 
I>id Mu ,ton reap the Harvest of his Pen ? 
Did guiding Coinfort bless poor Otway’s 
D ays 5 [Lays? 

Or Wealth reward The Loyal Builfr’s 


* Being the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Poem written by Mr. Fitz-Gerald for this 
Society. f See p. 

X See Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s Address for 
1H05. 


His King, who Humour lov’d, and relish’d 
Wit, 

With pleasure quoted every Line he writ, 

Ind while gay Courtiers tilt’d the sparkling 
Glass, 

Still Whs their mirth the Wit of Hudibras ! 
All own’d his Pen hau serv’. ^he Royal 
Cause [Laws; 

When The Sword fail’d to vindicate the 
Ye.t 1’iriEm found, too oft The Poet’s Lot 1 
His Verse retneinoer’d, but himself forgot; 
And while Fame cull’d a Chaplet for his 
head, 

lLs Couutry’sGiatitude denied him Bread*. 

That modern Genius gains both Wealth 
and Pi^ise, [Days; 

VVe ^sometimes see, with pleasure, in out 
Such Authors well deservS a Laurel Crown, 
Who owe their Riches to their own Re¬ 
nown® [prdVail, 

’Gainst tin in no adverse Fortune can 
Whose best M vccnas is the Public Sale : 
But let not their Success vouraid restrain ; 
Wide is The Cavern of Distress and Pain ! 
Where, cold and gloomy, many an Author 
lies, [cries; 

Distracted with his starving Children’s 
And sees The Partner of his wretched hour 
Droop by his Side—the type of some fair 
flower, 

Nipp’d in the Spring by unexpected frost, 
Its Beauty faded, aril its odour lost! 

While he, in bilter tears, completes The 
Page 

Destined to benefit a thankless Age, 

Hope dies within him—like the last faint 
Ray 

That slowly linger# on expiring Day,— 

But not one gleam of Comfort can impart 
To cheer the Night that blackens round 
bis heart. 

Such are The Objects, whom we wish to 
save [Grave. 

From Misery’s last licit eat—a tuneless 
These to relieve the Royal Bounty flows. 

In si reams perennial, to assuage their Woes. 
Here Truth and Justice prompt The Muse 
to bung [King ! 

Praise to our I’atron § —Homage to Our 
Wno-e feeling heart has always wish’d to 
dry 0 [E>e; 

The secret tear, that dims Misfmtune’a 
Who, with a polished Taste, and liberal 
hand, [Native Land ; 

Spreads wide Improvements through his 
And, like Augustus, who embellished 
Rome, 

Makes Grecian Arts his Denizens af home. 


§ His Majesty, who is Patron of the 
Society, has for many years given .£200, 
to the Literary Fund, on the Anniversary. 

Where 
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Where uncouth Buildings met the Public 
Eyes, 

Long spacious Streets, and Palaces arise; 
And Thames may soon behold, with con¬ 
scious pride. 

Another Athens rising on his side ! 

Arts cannot droop, nor Sciences despair, 
.When England’s Monarch makes their 
cause bis care ; 

Nor Genius pine neglected, and aloifc. 
Her all-accomplished Patron ou The 
Throne ! 

Hibernia's Bards, who oft in plaintive 
strain, [of Pain, 

Have charm'd the Breast from every sense 
Will strike The Harp, and loudest Pecans 
sing, 

To hail, on Irish ground, a British Ki.nc ! 
Erin has never yet a Monarch seen. 

Who did not stain with blood her native 
green ; 

She never saw her. Kings but stern in aims. 
Within her Bosom spreading dire alarms 1 
They-came without one Blessing in their 
hand ; [ruleu the Lind ; 

Their Swords, and not their Scan res, 
And nothing tnaik’d their Presence, or 
their Reigns, 

But burning Villages, and ravaged Plains ! 
Their Iron Laws wore grafted on their fears. 
And all they left the Peasaut were his tears i 
E’en Grfat Elizabeth, at home adored ! 
Was only known to Erin by her sword ; 
She sent no Ilarbmgi rof Giaet: and Love ; 
But tiungiy Vultures for the P, uccful 
Dove.— 

Iluw ditl’erent now !—-aheu every In'.ut and 
hand [Land! 

Will had their Sovereign to Hibernia’s 
Grateful for All that Glokck the ,Goon 
had dune, [the Son 

The Debt they owed Tur Sire, they’ll pay 
Our Sisrr.r. Li s;, that never ».iw before 
One Kim. of England welcome ori her 
Shore, [/ic.il. 

Will greet her Monarch with that Loyal 
Which Erin's gallant Sons *o deeply iei-l : 
Of llnour jealous, none so soon extend 
The icudy hand, to reconcile a Friend ; 

No secret Enmity they ever know. 

Warm in their Friendship—manly ro their 
Foe! 

And, as their gen’rous Bosoms seprn all 
art, [the iieart. 

The King they love they’ll throne upon 

Yonr Bard, who many a year piopnetic 
proved, [loved. 

And dwelt, with ardour, on the Themes he 
Would wish his Country’s Blessings to re¬ 
hearse,— [Verse 1 

As once her Triumphs —in Ins patriot 
Again Be ventures to foretel the Day, 
When present Ills will pass, like Mists, 
away; 

When boundless Commerce shall new Trea¬ 
sures yield, [Fuii,! 

And Thl Loom prosper with lilt auiiml.uit 


While The Fourth George, as wide as 
his Domain, 

Extends tbeBlessings of hisFather’s Reign; 
His Sceptre honour'd, as bis Sword was 
feur’d; 

In War triumphant! and in Peace rever’d! 
LINES 

To the Memory of W.Stevenson, Esq,F.S.A. 
Who died May 13, 1821. (See p. W3.J 
A SK not for whom that aweful funeral 
bell [wounds the ear ; 

With long and deep-toned accents 
Thosr* looks of sorrow but too plainly tell, 
And ah! too soon th* unwelcome tid¬ 
ings bear: 

And while the mourner’s eye in grief dis¬ 
solves, [hearse, 

As slow and solemn moves the fun’rat 
On me, alas ! ( the painful task devolves 
To pay the last sad tributary verse. 

Ye drooping Relatives, absorb’d in grief. 
Accept the boon of sympathy sincere ! 
Tho’ vain her efforts to impart relief. 

Let grateful Friendship join the hallow’d 
tear. 

But Gratitude in vain for utterance seeks. 
From my full Iieart can words a passage 
iiod ? [speaks 

The sigh in secret breath’d more strongly 
The genuine language ot the woe-fraught 
mind. 

All shall unite a geu’ral lo«s to mourn, 
Who know his warm benevolence of soul ; 
Science and Taste shall languish o’er his 
urn, < [enroll. 

And ’mid their Worthies shall his name 

t 

Mild candour mark’d his penetrating eye ; 

Swift to commend, but ever slow to blame, 
Pioinpl the least spark of genius to descry. 
And lead the rising Ailist ou to fame. 
Ilis useful life,which Heaven in mercy lent, 
An instrument ul blessing to mankind, 
In deeds i I pme 1 bencliceuce was spent, 

V. lucii spoke the noblest feelings of the 
mind. 

Call’d from this world ot woe to realms of 
rest, [annoy, 

Where pain and sickness shall no more 
Ills soul iii God’s eternal presence blest,. 
Receives a rich reward of endless joy. 
May 1821. Elizabeth Bentley. 

Mr. Cuban, June 41 

T’llL folio ing Lines, by the late Mr. 

George Ilariliiige, were occasioned by 
a report of the death of the respectable 
Peer, noticed lately in your Obituary, p.27.5. 

THE rumour of a good man’s death 
Sounds like a Virtue’s parting breath. 

The tears on Dvsart’s urn deplore 
His generous heart that beats no more ; 
But Fortune is of Mercy’s train;— 

He lives, and we arc blcss’d again? 

G. If. 
EPITAPH 
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EPITAPH 

Foi a Monument in the Chwch of Stoke 
Rochford in Lincolnshire, with a Poetical 
Inscription. (See p, 283.) 

Edmondus Tumor, 

Edmondi et Dorotheas Tumor, 

Filius natu major, 
yEqualisque Etonensium crctus. 
Breves, eheu! delieire, 

Decessit iv Kal. Mart. A. D. mdcccxxi. 
Vixit annos xiv. Menses v. Dies ix. 
Quae vullus fuerit gratia, 

Qusb inorum integritas, 

Qui nascentis ingenii vigor # 
Elegantia, suavitas, 

Pro elegis lacrymae testentur ! 

Quod si virtutis exemplar adeh insigne 
O.ttusmn niodo terris, 

Aul studia arnieorum aut luctus 
Retiuere potuissent, 

Ante ucitlos die nostros\ut in unimis) 
Adhuc versaretur, 

Nequc incite (ipsi opportiinissimd.) 

Ad ineliora tianslatus 
A'.tern mu sui desideiium 
Paremibus reliquisset. 

'CII’I) from us in thine e.nly years ! 
Receive tie. drops that vainly (low. 

And swell with unavailing ti.ns 
Fratoiii.il and parental hd". 

Alas ! ’tis sweet, and yet ’tis pain. 

When (neatli and life iiavo lied, r Vn now 
To cling with i.tptuie lung . 1 . 11 I vain 
Upon tliy moisten’d cheek and brow, 
Until we fancy that a gleam 
Again hath lit thy glaring eve. 

And murmur to thy lips, and dream 
Wo hear those lifeless lips n ply. 

Yet, while the winds .neon my tongue, 
Corruption awes me—and .ts'de 
I sluink frouithat to winch 1 clung. 

And feel what love would wish to hide ; 
And while thy cold riftiains we I.ty 
To sleep beneath tXeir colder stone, 

1 haste me from the flame’s decay. 

To muse oil that which knowelh none. 
Lnhiirt, undying, nndecaycd. 

The soul exists beyond the tomb, 

And oft, amid the sacred ghtde. 

Thy spirit to my dreams wiil come. 

It stands where Thames son owing (lows. 
And thus it says, or seems to say, 

“ Lament not lor the clieiish’d i'om’ w 
T hat bloom’d and faded in a day ; 

And let not them that gave me birth. 

And let not her tli.it closed my eyes. 
Bedew with tears iny bed of earth. 

Or soriuw at my obsequies! 

The joys of Heaven around me shine ; 

Why should they elietish eaithly cares ? 
Eternity of bliss '« mine 1 

Why should a moment's pang be then* 
Ainu 4 8. U. C. II. 


ON THE EGYPTIAN TOMB. 
pOMP of Egypt’s elder day, 

Shade of the mighty pass’d away, 
(Whose giant works still frown sublime 
Mid the twilight-shades of time ;) 

Fanes, of sculpture vast and rude. 

That strew the sandy solitude, 

Lo ! before our startled eyes. 

As at a wizard’s wand, ye rise, 

GliAim’ring larger thro’ the gloom ! 

While on the secrets of the t mb, 

Rapt in other times, we gaze, 

The Mother-Queen of ancient days. 

Her mystic symbol in her hand. 

Great Isis seem., hcisrlf 4.o stand. 

From mazy vaults, high-arch’d and 
dnn, 

JIark ! heard ye not Osiris’ hymn ? 

And saw ye not in order dread 
The long procession of the dead ? 

I^jrmo that ihe night pf years conceal’d, 
As bv a flash, are In.ie reveal’d; 

Chiefs, who sung the victor song, . 
Seepier’tf kings, :i shadowy throng! 

From slmnlir. of three thousand years 
Each as in life and light appeals. 

Stern as of yore ! Y. s', Vision vast, 

Thiee flam,and years have silent pass'd. 
Sous of Empire lisen and set, 

(VVIiom story time can ue’er forget,) 

Since, in the tnoioiug of her pi.de, 
litlineie-e, a'ong the Kile's given side. 

The City of the Sun appear’d. 

And liei gigantic image rcai’d. 

As her own Mi'innoii, like a trembling 
si ling, 

Win'll the Sun, with rising ray 
N'icuked the loin ly descit uruy 
s. nt forth dr m.ig c munmiring, 

Tuat ju-t was heard, then died away ; 

> pass'd, oh Thebes 1 thy inotning pude, 
Tt'i‘1 t ;.Vi;/ reirs the sound that died 

Phantom of that ' ity old, 

ny.'tie ,s| (l »e now heboid, 

A hi. gdom's seprlolne—oh say, 

Shall Ailiion's own dlusti ions ilay, 

Tims <l.n l:!y, close ? in r power, hci faint; 
Thus pa.s awav, :i shade, a name ! 

May UK ' W. L. B, 


EXT E M PO It R, 

On u lit e l>’ht?{/i>y Lint's of T. N. m 

the Ociiltfi;u,i's Ma^tiziufj'or April, 182 !, 

l STRIKE again that sacred lyre, 

* Thy master-hand so lately strung. 
That Jjard who joins yon lieav’nly choir, 
Hus sine o’er thee his mautle flung ! 

May lie or high attend thy players. 

That rc-igii.Knm may entwine 
Her heavenly wie.ith bind eaithly cares. 
And to adore, let it he mine ! 

A I<‘j 1 . 


I UNA. 

HIbTO- 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House oi-- Lords, May '21. 

' Tho Gramponml Disfranchisement went 
through a Committee ; a motion in oppo¬ 
sition to it was negatived by a majority of 
<>0 to lid. In the OntninitWe, an Amend- 
ment was introduced into the Dill, by 
which it. is proposed to transfer the lib o- 
live Franchise, lo^t by Gram pound, to the 
«ointty of York, instead of tlie to« n of 
Leeds. _ 

In the House of Commons the same day, 
Mr. Month pot a question as unexpected, 
as it appeared, to tier Majesty’* Advisers, 
as it was to his Majesty’* Ministei s, re 1 isJ- 
live to the Coronation, and the conduct 
which was contemplated towards the 
Queen as regarded that important and 
august ceremony. The ITon. Member 
adverted to the rumour prevalent out of 
doors, that her Majesty was lint to he 
summoned to brnr her share in that au¬ 
gust ceiemnny; hut, at the time, deelaiod 
lie cotihl not credit the report, and c* »- 
u-lently anticipated a contradiction of U 
from Ins Majesty’s Ministers. The lion. 
Member's doubts, however, were soon re¬ 
duced to certainty, for T.-trd fsiiidu.;(!r , : ,/ 
avowed that Mims'ers had not felt them¬ 
selves called on to advise his Majesty to 
sail her Majesty to the Coronation. The 
Noble Lord also declared hirnself ready to 
assume his full share of responsibility for 
the advice he had given to tin Sovereign, 
and equally prepaicd to meet any motion 
which Gentlemen, in their discretion, or 
rather indncretion, might think fit to In mg 
forward on the subject. The remainder * f 
tnc evening was occupied in the discuss -ju 
of the Ordnance Estimates. 

House of Lords, May'Zl. 

Lord Iitilhui it moved, that the House 
should go into a Committee on the 7 miher 
Duties Hill, and stated its principal pro¬ 
visions. It was not, he f.i: 1, intended 
that the system on which the Hill «‘as 
founded should be permanent. A revision 
might be proposed in force or four yc'.rs. 
land Jjiuderdale considered the Hill as 
altogether a Colonial job. The proprie¬ 
tors of old ships and of saw-mdls in the 
Colonies were the only persons interested 
in it. He condemned the preference given 
to Russia over Norway by the Hill, at the 
’very rime tha't Russia was augmenting the 
dunes on British merchandize.—Lord Li- 
vcrfofl supported llu* Rill, not as doing all 
that could have been wished, but as put- 
i,ng the Foreign timber tiatle on a butii 


footing than that on which it bad bepn 
heretofore, while it, at the same time, af¬ 
forded due protection to the Colonial trade 
and to the interests of our manufacturers 
as connected with the Colonial interests. 
—The Ma-quisof I.au>duwn regretted that 
the result of all the investigations and all 
the discussions on the subject of our fo¬ 
reign commerce should have been such a 
liul as the present, lie wished to know 
whether any hopes had been held out to 
tile Colonists that a delin't-ve arrangement 
was to be made upon the principles of this 
lltll.—Lord lialliitril saul, that the pre¬ 
sent sysKin was open to a revision at any 
penod when it might be deemed expedient. 
The Hill went through a Committee; and 
mi the following day, on tlio motion of 
Kail Jiatkui^t, the Hill was read the third 
time and passed. 


Hnusi' of Commons, May '23. 

Sir Junta Mnhintokh moved, that Ihe 
House should, in Committee, take into 
coii odd at ion llici state of tho Criminal 
Code; it having bien understood, on a 
former evening, that the debate should 
take place on the question of the Speaker 
leaving tlie Chair. The motion was op¬ 
posed bv the Solo ifm llcnnal, who was 
answered at great length by Mr. F. JJux- 
/o!’. Af-tr a discussion of c<» sideiable 
length, in which several Members parti- 
t ipau.-l, ihe motion for the Committee was 
i airicd by a majority of IIS to 74. 


House or Lords-, Moy '24. 

The order of the day having been 
moved fiW tin: third leading of the Gram- 
pound Disfranchisement Hill, Lord Var- 
■natvui supported the mea-nie. — Lord 
Jlnmwby objected to the transfer of the 
two Menders to tho whole of the county 
of York, and suggested that they should 
be given to a* certain district, including 
Leeds, Rotheram, and Wakefield.—This 
would obviate the inconvenience of taking 
the poll at once for the county for four 
Members.—Lord Fiveipool thought such 
inconv&nicnct , if found to exist, would 
better be obviated by a separate Bill, ap¬ 
plicable generally to county elections. 
Lord Hureuoad deprecated such an altera- 
t.rm in the mode of electing county Mem- 
bets. He opposed the transfer of the two 
Members in this case to the county of 
York.— Lords IVei, mar eland and Do Dun- 
i la hi, die re pi aied their former objections 
lo the measure. The question for the 
third reading was then carried in the 

affirmative. 
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affirmative, on a division, by Si) to 12, and 
the Dill was accordingly read the third time 
and passed. 

r» the House of Commons, the same 
day,ftl r. ll<>i>ut: Sumner applied, by diiec- 
liuil of the Comuiiltee on the Newington 
Sided Vestry Bill, for leave to withdraw 
rhe Bill; it being understood that the 
Mipporlets arid opponents of the Bill in 
the parish had come to an amicable ar- 
laugement on the subject. 

Mr. Creevey brought forward his motion 
lelative to the 4^ per cent. Leewdid Is¬ 
lands Duties, and proposed a siring of 
Resolutions on the subject. JVlr. Goul- 
but n moved the previous i]ui sliou ; which 
was carried by a majority ot 7ti to 52. 

Mr. C/u’/wynil moved for leave to brim? 
in a Bill for the better apjveheiiding and 
piinisbing of Vagrants; which gate rise 
loa discussion, involving the genei.il pun- 
i’lples of the law on that subject. 

Air. Srai fan’s Poor Laws Amendment 
H.ll again came under discussion, ft was 
read a second time, and ordt red to be 
committed on the Monday follow mg. 


House or Commons, Ahn 
The Repot t of the horgerv PueishiiiCn* 
Mitigation Bill was recnvnl, and .lgiei d 
to by the House. Sir Jhinnw Aim l\iii ! i<‘l, 
said, that giving way to the opinion ol 
others, he sliou'd move to emit horn the 
pinvMonf of this Bill forgery ot Wills, of 
.Marriage Registc-is, and ot Tiansfcrs ot 
Stock, iAid to leave the law, as regarded 
tiie puiiislinnyit ot death for those oflt nces, 
as it stood at present. 

The House subsc<]uently went inter a 
Committee on the Aitny iixlraoidmaiies, 
and a discussion of cuusideiablc length 
took place upon them. 

ATay 23. A long conversation'' took 
place in the. House of f»oiniiimis on the 
present slate of the Courts of Justice m 
Newfoundland, upon a P< titum presented 
liom that colony by Sir James Al i< UnfoJi. 

Mr. Scuilell’s Poor Relief Bill was re¬ 
committed, and oidered to be ri*piintc<L 
The London Wharfs Bill passed the 
House; a Clause proposed by Mr. Hume 
for preserving to the Public all existing 
i ights of way, being negatived, on a divi¬ 
sion, by a majority of 52 to 7. • 

The House afterwards went into a Com¬ 
mittee of Supply, and a long eouveisation 
took place on the Item for giantmg 
137,000/. for the Barrack Department. 
To this Col. Davies moved an amend¬ 
ment to rednee the Vote to 59,500/.; 
which was rejected, on a division of 55 to 

29. - 

Afay So. The Orampound Disfranchise¬ 
ment Bill was discussed, au<l the Lords’ 
amendment to it, giving the right of -1* ct- 


ing two additional Knights of the Shire to 
the county of York, was agreed to. 

On the Report of the Committee of Sup¬ 
ply being brought up, Mr. Brougham took 
the opportunity of adverting to the “Con¬ 
stitutional Association,’’ and to the Circu¬ 
lar addressed by the Secretary of it lo lliff 
Magistracy of the Kingdom. Tin- Hon. 
and •Learned (nnlh riaii ee "mcnied in 
strong language on the unconstitutional 
nature ol this Association, ipiobuud 
their proceeding', as illegal, and as tend¬ 
ing to poison B e sources of Justice, liy 
destroymg the impartiality of Juries. Mr. 
Seartell and Air. If'nnc agreed in the opi¬ 
nion deliveicd by Mi. Biougli.ua ; while 
the Siiiirt/or General most slreiiuously con¬ 
tended for the legality of the proceedings 
adopted by ibis Society; whir li, whilst he 
i arefully gu.frdcd himself aga.nst saying 
a 4nrd on tlie policy o# impolicy of it, he 
pledged his credit, as a Liwycr, it was iu 
its foi motion both legal and constitutional. 

Mr. AI. */. 7r ii/far moved a Resolution, 
that lilt: Hoi -■* would, next fjessir'ii, take 
mlo consideration the state of the Court of 
l h.mcery, and the jurisdiction ol the J.oids, 
i. ith a view to the mtrodu'-tion of arrange 
riients fi,r laciht.iimg the geneial dispatch 
of lei,mi s-. Aim i s .me ohsc.rv.it ion--. Imm 
tlu: AI irquis rf I.omU-wfa)>y and the ./;- 
hen, y G. neii./, a division took place; and 
the motion was negatived by a majjiity ot 
if* to '<2. 

May 51. Air. //. G. lie a •;<■/ ddie-.sed 
the House at great Inigth on !h" suhicct 
ol tht: influence posse. sed bv A!misters, 
over its proceeding*-, (,, in i|,c uumtier of 
placemen who had seats in it. lie would 
leave the heads *f office m possession of 
their seats, but would exclude ihe Model¬ 
ling--. He would exclude thiee Lords of 
the Treasury, conceiving that the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Km in ipier, with on*; T.oid for 
Kug’i.tnd, and one !ur Ireland, and the two 
Secretaries, wcie sufficient (or attending 
to the coucerus of that department. \n 
Pailtainenl. The in were now in the 
House fifty-one persons holding places at 
pleasure. Ot these tie wished to exclude 
twenty-nine, who would vote for any M*~ 
nistei, or for any measure, and who were, 
in tiuth, retained only upon that condi¬ 
tion. After some discussion, the motion 
was negatived by 7ti to 52. 

Ways ani».Mi--ins. 

,/nne 1. The lloii.e having gone into 
a Committee of Ways and Means, Mr. 
I'unfittmt proceeded to give an explana¬ 
tion ot his graieral plan ol finance tor the 
present year. He went over the different 
heads of J-apply for the last and present 
year, which picsentcd a saving of not 
much short ot 1,500,0110/. The eonipni.i- 
tive .o count stu'i I as tullows : 
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1820. 1821. 

9,443,243 Army.8,750,000 

6,586,695 Navy......6,176,700 

1,199,650 Ordnance..1,195,100 

2,444,100 Miscellaneous. 1,900,000 


79,673,633 18,021,800 

1,000,000 Jute* 1 . on Exch r . Billsl,000,000 
410,000 Sinking Fund on Ditto 29ft,000 


21,083,688 19,311,800 


Tlic Chancellor of the Erchequcr then 
entered into a consideration of the Ways 
and Means for the service of the year. 
Among other important statement,, lie 
said that the income and expenditure of 
Great Britain for the year ending the 5th 
of January, 1820, were as follow:—For 
that year, the total net revenue of Great 
Britain and Ireland, including arrears of 
Property Tax, and War Duty on Malt, was 
54,022,714/. to which were to Ije added for 
Lotteries 156,124/. for ohl stores 2o3,S20/. 
lor repayment of Exchequer Bills issued 
for public woiks 198,000/. making a total 
of 54,640,658/. The charges on the Con¬ 
solidated Fund were 43,597,157/. and the 
interest on the Sinking Fund was 2,300,219/. 
forming a total of 50,897,376/ of charge 
exclusive of the Army and Navy expendi¬ 
ture lor the year. The latter, when added 
to the foregoing charges, made- a total lor 
ihe service of that year of 71,199,854/. 
from which, if they deducted the previous 
amount of 54,640,653/. there would re¬ 
main a balance of 16,559,196/. To meet 
this, arrangements had been made to lake 
17,509,773/. out of theSinkiog Fund, which, 
when done, left a surplus over and above 
the charge tor which it was provnl.of 
950,597/. That balance was appli 1 in 
reduction of the outstanding National 
Debt, and a large arrtar of interest upon 
Exchequer Bills was paid oir witl-m that 
year; so that, in fact, there was fmin 
l,700,000/.to 1,800,OOO/.duringthat period 
applied to the liquidation of the Public 
Debt of the country. He then recapitu¬ 
lated the details of the grants and charges 
for the present year, stating the total of 
the income, exclusive of the Sinking Fund, 
at 58,221,000/., and to? expenditure as 
exceeding that sun by 13.209,600/.: but 
as the Sinking Fund ltcvenue for the year 
would be 16,825,95S/. there was an actual 
excess of income applicable to tne reduc¬ 
tion of the Debt of not much short of 
4,000,000/. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
concluded by observing, that there wus no 
country in Europe which was compara¬ 
tively so little in debt, after the close of 
so severe, protracted, and so arduous a 
struggle. The war had, it was true, en¬ 
tailed difficulties on the country; but he 
was confident that those difficulties would 
he overcome by the zeal and energies of 


the people, which had already surmounted 
difficulties of yet greater magnitude. He 
trusted that, in accomplishing this desire- 
able end, every man would do his utmost 
to support the fame which England had 
acquired, and act as became a member of 
this great Empire. The Bight Hon. Gen¬ 
tleman then moved, “That it is the opi¬ 
nion of this Committee, that a sum not 
exceeding 13,000,000/. be raised by an¬ 
nuities on the Sinking Fund, 12,500,000/. 
for Great Britain, and 500,000/. for Ire¬ 
land, for the service of the year 1821.” 
On a division, the motion was carried bv 

123 to 65. - 

Jane 4. A discussion took place on Sii 
J. Mackintosh’s Bill, for the Reforma¬ 
tion of the Criminal Law. On the motion 
for the third leadin'' of the Bill for miti¬ 
gating the punishment of Forgery, the 
A Horn ey General moved an Amendment, 
that the Bill be read a third time :*'at clay 
six mouths. This Amendment gave rise 
to a dneussiou of some length and inte¬ 
rest, hut was lost on a division —Some 
clauses and amendments were added to 
the Bill, especially one excepting Coun¬ 
try Bank-notes fiotn the operation of the 
Bill. The question fur tile turn] readme 
was also couied ori a division, by 117 lo 
III—a m.ijoiity of six in favour of the 
Bill; but on the question, “ That tins 
Bill do pass,” another division took place, 
and the Bill was thrown out, by 121 to 

115. - 

June 6. Dr. Luilnnaton piesented a 
Petition liom an individual of tfie name 
of Thomas Dolby. The Pcttioncr repre¬ 
sented that he had been prosecuted by the 
holly styling itself the Constitutional As¬ 
sociation. He further represented, that 
an indictment was preferred against him, 
for a publication which had been disconti¬ 
nued before the prosecution was instituted. 
After the bill was found, the Petitioner 
was arrested anfi held to bail. He then 
entered into a full review of the case, and 
concluded hy warmly supporting the Pe¬ 
tition. After a lew observations Ironi 8ir 
M. Chobncley, in support of the Associa¬ 
tion, and Mr. Denman against it, the Peti¬ 
tion was ordered to lie upon the table, 
and to be printed. 


June 7. Mr. JTumo brought forward 
n motion lelativc lo the Ionian Islands. 
The Ho ■’ Member, in a long speech, enu¬ 
merated the various acts of oppression 
under which, he contended, the lotuans 
laboured; observing, that his statements 
were partly the result of actual observa¬ 
tion during a residence in the islands ; 
and partly of the communications which 
he had received from them since that pe- 
i md. The speech concluded with a mo¬ 
tion for a Commission to proceed to the. 
Ionian Islands, for the purpose of cu- 

q ui ling 
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quiring inlo the conduct of Sir T. Mait¬ 
land, the High Commissioner, and the 
general state of the Government of the 
Island. The motion was opposed by Mi. 
GoulLurn; and after several other Gen¬ 
tlemen had delivered their sentiments, 
most of whom eulogized the character of 
the gallant General, the House divided— 
Ayes 27—Noes 97—the Motion was there¬ 
fore negatived by 70. 

June 8. A conversation of soon length 
took place on the merits of Mr. Scailett’s 
Poor Laws Amendment Bill. The dis¬ 
cussion arose upon a Petition presented 
against the measure by Sir It. WiLon, 
who commented in strong teims on the 
measure, as an invasion yf the rights of 
the Poor. Mr. lhougham deprecated the 
arguments auil language of the Gallant 
General, as only calculated to race a 
clamour against tin: m-'asuie ; and oli- 


, FOREIGN OC 

FRANCE. 

The Paris papers have furnished us 
with three important, tloeinnents; — 
one a Declaration, in the name of the 
Courts of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
signed bv llieir respective Mini iters, at 
Ian letch ; the secoin 1 , a ( ircnlar Jrom 
Count Nesselrode, Russian Minister ol 
Foreign Affair.-,, to the Russian Lega¬ 
tions at the dilFerent Courts ; and the 
last, a Circular Dispatch, address il hy 
the Sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, to their Ministers at Foreign 
Courts, lu these documents, the Po¬ 
tentates in question detail the causes 
which led to the assembling at, Trop- 
pau, and dcvelope thy principles upon 
which they profess to have been actu¬ 
ated, and on which they are determined 
to act in future. They reiterate the as¬ 
sertions, doctrines, and pretensions, with 
which Europe has already Jbcrn made 
acquainted from the same quarter. 

SPAIN. 

The Madrid Gazettes of the fith ult. 
announce, that on the 4th the sentence, 
condemning the Chaplain Vmuessa to 
ten years’ hard labour, was made known. 
The sentence did not please every body. 

A considerable number of people pro¬ 
ceeded to the prison, and endeavoured 
to force the gates. The guarding of 
them was confined to the national mi¬ 
litia, who made some efforts to keep 
off the assailants ; it did not, however, 
succeed ; several individuals penetrated 
to the chamber of Vinuessa, and he was 
murdered by the infuriated populace. 

Gi'nt. Mai. June, ISM. 

10 


served, however pure the motives of the 
Hon. Member might be, such language 
could only tend to injure the Poor. The 
Bill was dt fended by Mr. i Scarlett, Sir 
,T. Graham , Sir J. Sebright, Col. IVoinlj 
Mr. Davenpot t, and others; and opposed 
by Mr. Calcraft, Mr. Man*field. Sir It. 
Wilton, and Mr. If. Gurney; the latter 
Gentleman declared, that, in his opinion, 
for the House to adopt this measure, 
would be neither more nrr less than an 
act of flagrant insanity. 

Mr. Serieant 0 in low,, at the sugges¬ 
tion of several Membcis, withdrew his 
Bill for the repeal of the Usury Laws 
till next Session. 

The Chancellor of the JLxchcyiter after¬ 
wards moved the Order of the. Day for 
bringing tip the Report of the Budget; 
upon which sonic conversation followed. 

The grant ot bOOOf. il-ycar, aud 18,000/. 
arrest is to the Duke of Clarence, Mjps ear¬ 
ned, on :i*d>vision of 119 to 43. 


CURKENCES. 

“ Madrid, May 10.—It is much to be 
feared that the assassination of Vinuessa 
is but the prelude to other acts of fe¬ 
rocity which will stain our revolution 
with blood. There are two other facts 
which I can certify, and which must in¬ 
spire equal horror. In the last bull 
light, a trumpeter, well known for his 
liberalism, was placed near a person of 
the contrary party. A dispute arose be¬ 
tween them, caused by the divergence 
of opinion, and the latter taking a knife 
from his pocket, stahbed the trumpeter 
twice, who fell dead on the spot.—Jn 
the environs of Aranda de Ducro, some 
monks assembled in a little- wood, where 
they concerted measures to form a baud 
of partisans. The magistrate being in¬ 
formed of it, tin; national guard of Aranda 
was sent out to seize them, and in fact 
arrested them ; but instead of taking 
them to the town as prisoners, they tied 
them to trees, set fire to the wood, and 
burnt them alive.” 

In the sitting of the Spanish Cortes 
of the 21st ult. a resolution for the re¬ 
duction of tithes from one-tenth to one- 
twentietli, or one half of their amount— 
was carried by a majority of 157 to 20 ; 
but of the minority, f I voted against 
the measure, merely because they ad¬ 
vocated tlier total abolition. In the 
sitting of the 22d, the appropriation to 
the service of the state, of the rents 
and other property in land and houses 
belonging to the Church establishment, 
was voted unanimously. These import¬ 
ant measures only await the royal as¬ 
sent. It is remarkable, that the Bishops 
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of Madrid ami four other prelates voted 
in favour of both measures. 

ITALY. 

The King of Naples returned to his 
capital on the Kith of May. He has 
formed a Pinvisional Junta to govern 
his Kingdom, with Marquis de Cirijfllo 
at its head, llis Sicilian Majesty had 
ordered the Spanish squadron, which 
was in the Bay of Naples, to depart 
without delay ; and, further, prohibited 
it from anchoring in any ot the ports 
of his kingdom. 

Some remarkably fine statuary and 
other marble quarries have lately been 
discovered at Seravazz.i, in Tuscany, 
much superior to any thing of the kind 
at Carrara, which threatens fj rival and 
lower the pride of. the latter mentioned 
place. The Grand Duke of Tuscany 
gives great encouragement and protec¬ 
tion both to commerce and the line arts 
within his dominions. 

Home, May 12. A medal has been 
struck by the city of Padua in honour 
of Mr. Belzoni, the celebrated Egyp¬ 
tian traveller, who is a native of that 
place.—It appears that on bis return to 
Europe be took the opportunity of his 
first visit to Italy, to present to tins 
(his native) city two lion-headed statues 
or granite, part of the fruits ot ins en¬ 
terprising and successful researches ; 
they have been placed in the great sa¬ 
loon of the Pafezza della Justizxa. 

Rome, May 12. The day before yes¬ 
terday, about three o'clock, seventeen 
brigands sealed the walls of the. garden 
of Catualdulcs at Frasc.vi, and env ring 
the Convent carried oft seven Monks 
with them to the mountains, leaving 
behind only those who were infirm. Two 
other Monks were sent by the banditti 
to Rome to make known the sum that 
they required for their ransom, the 
enormous sum of 70,000 crowns. It is 
reported that 18,000 has already been 
offered. It appears that lih Eminence, 
the Cardinal Pecca, who is generally at 
Frascati, had only quitted the convent 
a few hours previous, or he would pro¬ 
bably have experienced the same late. 

It is supposed that the object of the 
robbers was to carry him oiF aka, 

GERMANY. 

The Emperor of Austria lias written 
a letter of thanks to his Ministers, Met- 
ternich mid Stadion, and General Fn- 
mont, for their conduct in thejate con¬ 
test with Naples. 

RUSSIA. 

The Captain Billinghausen, sent out 
by the Russian Government on a voy¬ 
age of discovery to the South Sea, re¬ 


ports, that he has discovered three 
islands covered with snow, in South la¬ 
titude 5(J deg. on one of which smoke 
was seen issuing from a volcano. 

TURKEY. 

The accounts from Constantinople 
pru-eut a horrid scene of massacre of 
every crealuie, Greek or Frank, from 
the highest to the lowest. The mo6t 
outrageous excesses have been com¬ 
mitted by the Turkish soldiery, which 
the Government even cannot restrain. 
I he diplomatic Envoys have not been 
exi nipt.from the insults of the Mussul- 
men and Janissaries. It is said, that 
Baron Sfrogonofl’ was obliged to make 
hii escape in a woman’s dress. The 
wife of another Envoy i* said to have 
been roughly treated. 1 he 1'ragoman 
of the Porte, and nineteen other Creeks, 
were decapitated or hanged in the 
course of one day. Whole streets have 
been set fire to in Pera, and men, wo¬ 
men, and children murdered, or de¬ 
voured by the flames. 

The following is an extract of a let¬ 
ter from Vienna, May 17.—“ Letters 
from Constantinople, of the 25th Apiil, 
give a deplorable picture of the State 
of things there. The execution of the 
most distinguished Greeks continued 
with a severity hitherto unheard of 
and only a lew families have succeeded, 
almost by miracle, in escaping by night. 
The serious insurrection of the Greeks 
in the Morea, and in the Islands of the 
Archipelago, had raised the fanaticism 
of the Turks to the highest pitch ; and 
the blood-thirsty populace indulges in 
the most dreadful excesses against the 
defenceless Christians.” 

The.most re cert accounts from Con¬ 
stantinople paintj. in very unfavourable 
colours the anxieties of the Ottoman 
Government, under the serious circum¬ 
stances in which it is now placed. Great 
exertions were beginning to be made to 
fortify the .weaker points of Constanti¬ 
nople, and that all the troops composing 
the garrison of that capital were employ¬ 
ed oil the works. The strongest place, 
it is added, of the Morea, is that of Na¬ 
poli, called Malvoisin, whence the wine 
of the : -ighbourhood takes the name of 
Malvoisin ; and it is now besieged by a 
fleet, the Admiral of which is a Greek 
heroine. She is called VYablina. Her 
husband, who was Captain of a vessel, 
was killed some time ago by the Turks; 
live of her sons were also massacred by 
the barbarians. Among the Greek sqa- 
dron there are seven vessels, the pro¬ 
perty of this Lady. She has signified 
to the Turks that the person who sum¬ 
mons them is a Grecian, and that she 

was 
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was animated with generous sentiments ; 
that in case of submission, she would 
guarantee to them their lives; but that, 
if they were obstinate in making resist¬ 
ance, she would put them all to the 
sword. This appears to be the same 
Amazon of whom we had before some 
accounts. 

ASIA. 

Advices from Calcutta to a late date 
state, that the cholera morbus raged to 
an alarming extent at Siam, in the ca¬ 
pital of which, Bankok, 40,000^persoi>s 
perished : in consequence, the King held 
a consultation of his nobles, priests, and 
astrologers, to ascertain to what cause 
the prevalence of this disorder might lie 
attributed ; when (according to the cu¬ 
rious custom of the counyyj they agreed 
that an evil spirit, formed like a fish, 
was the occasion of their disasters ; ami 
that the only method of driving it away 
was, by frightening it with guns, mus¬ 
kets, drums, &e. That extraordinary 
ceremony was actually pcrlonncd along 
the sea-coast; but, instead of having 
the desired effect, wlieu the seem ended, 


7000 souls died on the beach with the 
cholera . 

AFRICA. 

Intelligence has been received from 
Mogador of the date of the 10th of May. 
The contest which Agitated the empire 
of Morocco has entirely ceased; and (Tie 
surrender of Tetuan, the last place that 
held out against his authority, has re¬ 
instated the old Emperor, Muley Soli- 
nian, in all his original .power and the 
undisturbed possession of his throne. 

AMERICA. 

American papers of the 1st ult. an 
nounee the renewal of hostilities in 
Venezuela. Advices were received at 
Valparaiso, on the ‘28th of December, 
that the fciherating Army of Fern had 
difeated the RoyalisJ forces under Ge¬ 
neral O'Reilly, with great loss : O'Reilly 
himself was made prisoner, and lijs army 
dispersed? It appears that Yrurvide has 
been joined by a number of officers and 
soldier*-, deserters from the Royal army’; 
the Viceroy invites them to return to 
their duty, on an assurance of amnesty. 


DOMESTIC O 

OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VIC IN 11Y. 

Mouthy, May ~ 1 . 

The JThird Annual lieport piesented io 
the General Meeting of the Society for 
piomoting tfie Enlargement and building 
of Churches and Chapels, states, that 
“ During the last year the assistance of 
this Society has been ap|di«d toi m 7+ 
additional Cases ; to 43 ol these, Giants 
have been made; and 13.2H1 Menthols 
of the Community liayc been supplied 
with Church Room ; and of ibis increased 
accommodation, a partsullieient tor 
persons consists of free and unappropri¬ 
ated sittings.—Total of Donations to this 
day, 69,417/. 10 i. Uhl .; Annual Subset ip- 
tions, 6142. 19r. 0 d. ; Remain, at the dis¬ 
posal of the Society at the present value 
of the Stock, 21,167/. 13*. 7 d —The pro¬ 
gress of the Society confnms most deci¬ 
dedly all the anticipations of its utility 
that were formed at its commencement. 
The last Report stated the payment of 6 
of the Grants, the work having been duly 
certified as completed m a satisfactory 
and workmanlike manner. The Commit¬ 
tee have now to report that warrants for 
70 payments have been issued ; the work 
of 36 Grants having been completed dur¬ 
ing the last year. The letters of acknow¬ 
ledgment transmitted upon these occa¬ 
sions confirm in the strongest manner the 
importance of the Society, and the suc¬ 
cessful result of its exertions. The let- 


C C U R 11 E N C E S. 

ters continue to dt.-enbe the ready an.! 
theaiful attendance upon Divine Worship 
in the additional places thus provided, 
and the peculiat gialiinde which is thus 
awakened m many dis’rict.s of the king¬ 
dom, towards those zealous ti lends of Ibe 
Establishment, whose benevolence and 
patiiotisin have diffused over She eouiitiy 
such suhsl.nitiul blessings. — Dining the 
last tin. e y< an, the Society, by the ex- 
pciidituie of -i0,l>v2/. has promoted the 
provision of additional aecntnm >dation 
tor 49,o.iK members of the ('lunch <>t 
England, who wcie Indore excluded, by 
want ot Chur,h room, fnnn attend ng tin 
public instiuelion of then I’.michial Mi- 
tustei, and fiom all the benefits of the 
public worship ol lb° Established Church. 
Of the inctcascd accommodation thus ob¬ 
tained by the Society, 3G,G32 are free and 
unappropriated sittings. It is also most 
worthy of remaik, that in many instaiiees 
this additional acculfpnodation has in¬ 
duced the Parishioners to provide for a 
a third celebration of Divine Service every 
Sunday.” 

7/. Ciday, May 22. 

Sir Win. DomviHe, bart. resigned his Al- 
dernianic gown. Air. Capcl, sioek-broker, 
and Mr. Venables, stationer, were can¬ 
didates to succeed him ; arid after a se¬ 
vere contest of three days, Mr. Venables 
was elected by 49 votes against 30. No leas 
than five Counsel were employed to scruti¬ 
nize the totes as they came to the poll. 

Monday, 
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Monday, May 28. 

In Ihe Court of King’s Bench, Mr. John 
Hunt, of the “Examiner” Sunday Paper, 
was brought up for judgment for libelling 
the House of Commons, in stating that 
it contained more public criminals than 
pr.blic guardians. After the defendant 
had addressed the Court, justifying his 
motives in writing the objectionable mat¬ 
ter, he was sentenced to a year’s impri¬ 
sonment in Coldbath Field’s [louse of Cor¬ 
rection.—On the same day, Mr. J. Flin- 
dall, of “ The Western Luminary,” who 
was convicted at the last Assizes for the 
county of Devon, of a degrading libel upon 
her Majesty Ihe Queen, was sentenced to be 
imprisoned in Rxetergaol for eight months. 

IVedlies day. May 30. 

The borough of Petersfield^, by the de¬ 
cision of a Committee of the House of 
Commons, is now' declared to be free 
and open ; and the right of voting to 
be “ ill the Freeholders of land,or antient 
dwelling houses or shambles, or dwell¬ 
ing houses or shambles built upon antient 
foundations within the said Borough ; such 
lands, dwelling houses, and shambles, not 
being restricted to entire antient tene¬ 
ments.” 

The Strathmore Peerage, now under 
the consideration of the House of Lords, 
is inseparably connected with the fine 
estate, the Mansion-house of whuh is the 
Castle of Glnininis, where Duncan, King 
of Scotland, was murdered ; and in that 
neighbourhood are the rums of the Cat¬ 
tle of Diiusinane, where Macbeth after¬ 
wards fortified himself. 

Eighty-five new Churches are now build¬ 
ing, and to be built, which are to contain 
sittings for persons, at -I. expencc of one 
million sterling. 

An old gentleman, seeing an advertise¬ 
ment in the parish ol Mary-la-bonne for 
a loan of 20,000/. at sj per rent, tor the 
purpose of building Churches, has pre¬ 
sented the parish with the sum, on the 
condition of receiving !> pet cent, during 
his life. 

Finlay, June 1. 

In the Court cl King’s Bench, Major 
Cartwright, with Messrs. Wooller/ Ed¬ 
monds, and Maddox, convicted of un¬ 
lawfully assemblingi at Birmingnam, and 
electing Sir Woheley, Legislatorial 
Attorney to Parlia. rent for that town, re¬ 
ceived Judgment. Mr. Denman for Ma¬ 
jor Cartwright, and the other defendants 
in their own behalf, addressed the Court 
at considerable length in extenuation: 
after which. Judge Baylev passed sentence 
as follows—.Major Cartwright to he fined 
100/. ; Edmonds to ho imprisoned (or 
nine months; Maddox, for eighteen ; and 
Wooler,for fifteen inoiitln., in the. gaol ot 
Warwick: to find suieties for their good 
behaviour during five yeais, themselves in 
400/. each, and two securities in 200/. 
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each. After sentence was pronounced, 
the venerable Major produced a general 
smile in the Court, by the grave manner in 
which he slowly pulled, from one of the 
pouches of his immense waistcoat, a bag 
filled with sovereigns, to a much greater 
amount than the fine imposed, and for¬ 
mally counted out the nett amount; ob¬ 
serving—“ They are all right, and, I be¬ 
lieve, full weight.” 

Sunday, June 3. 

During the whole of this afternoon, the 
parishej of St. Giles and Bloomsbury were 
one scene of riot and disturbance, arising 
out of one of those brawls which occasion¬ 
ally take place between the low Irish re¬ 
siding in that quarter. At three o’clock a 
mob of about 200 persons bad assembled in 
Buckci'ulge-street, armed with sticks and 
other weapore’J and commenced a most 
desperate fight, e*.'' party being decorated 
with distinguishing colours. The women 
employed themselves in collecting brick¬ 
bats for their respective champions, and 
at length one party beat the other into 
High llolborn. The latter then rallied, 
and forced the others back to St. Giles’s 
again, where the a (fray was truly dicadful, 
and no less than twenty men were con¬ 
veyed to the hospitals and doctors’ shops, 
four of whom arc reported to have died 
soon afterwards. At length Samuel Furz- 
nian, one of the constables of the parish, 
with about 20 assistants arrived, but was 
speedily repulsed ; and it was not till Sir 
It. Baker sent a strong detachmeijt, of the 
Bow-street patroie, that any thing like 
Order could he* obtained. ‘The officers 
chaigcd upon them with their drawn 
swoids, and succeeded in apprehending 
about 13 of the principal rioters, who 
were lodged m the strong room of St. 
(files’s watehlionse. They were examined 
at Bmy-sheet office, and 12 of them com¬ 
mitted for want of hail. 

Fntltty, Jam S. 

Mr. I’atmore, one of the seconds in the 
unfortunate duel in which the late Mr. 
Scott was killed, was tried lor the murder 
(see p. 3CJJ : after a short investigation, 
the Jmy returned a veirliet of A 'ol Guilty. 

Thursday, June 14. 

General Eden was this morning stabbed 
at Ins house in lfeikeley-squarc, by 
a discharged servant with a douhled-edgcd 
pig-krufe, in the right breast. The man, 
whose name L Win. Padinore, and had 
served the General in India, was immedi¬ 
ately secured, and taken to Marlborough- 
slreet office; where on being examined 
before .1. E. Conaut, esq. he said—“ I have 
had cause for what I have dune ; I know 
the dreadful situation in which I stand in 
consequence of it ; but my determination 
was fixed, and iny mind made up to abide 
the result. I must decline for the present 
saying more.” lie was committed to 
Newgate for trial. 


CERE- 
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CEREMONIAL OF THE CORONATION. 
(Continued from p. 488.,) 


In the former part of this Number is 
Riven an account of the Ceremonies in tlie 
Abbey. We will now proceed to detail 
those which will take place after the Pro¬ 
cession returns to Westminster Hall. 

In our Magazine for July last, p. 53, 
vie noticed the Jioyal Feast in tVcttm<inter 
Hall , with an account of the Challenge by 
the King’s Champion, and a cm ions Ex¬ 
tract from Hall’s Account of the form ■ f 
the Challenge at the Coronation of Henry 
VIII. Nearly the same forms will be 
observed on the present occasion. 

After the Challenge, the Officers of 
Arms, descending from their gallery. Car¬ 
ter, with the two provincial kings of arms 
with their coronets on llie.r heads, fol¬ 
lowed hy the heralds and pursuivants, 
come and stand at the lower end of the 
hall, and making their obeisance to his 
Majesty, proceed to tile middle of the 
Hall, where they make a second t K'i- 
sance, and being come to the fuot ol the 
steps, make a thud ; they then ascend 
the steps, and al the Lop oi them (latter 
cries JmH'lss tin ice, and having u-eeived 
his Majesty’s largess, proclaims the 
King’s side, fust in Latin, then in Eicucli, 
tin n m Eugl.sb. Alter which, making 
their obeisance, they descend and go 
backward to the middle of the Hall, 
keeping their faces to the King, and then; 
repeat* the oy Lfogea, ami the procla¬ 
mation, winch they again repeat in the 
same languages at the end of the Hall, 
where they sit down to dinner. * 

The Second Couise is now carried up 
to Ins Majesty’s table liy the gentlemen 
pensioners, with the same solemnities as 
the former. Then the lord id the mannr 
of Nether llilsington di Kent presents to 
his Majesty three tnu|jr!c cups, by icanon 
of the tenure ot the said manor: alter 
which, the King’s cupbearer brings up 
the mayor of Oxford as assistant (with 
other bingessos o* that city) m the office 
of bolclry, who pieseiiU to flu* King, on 
his knee, a gilt cup of wine covered ; and 
Ins majesty bestows oil him the maple 
cups which he had just before received. 

The lord of th<- manor of Liston in 
Essex brings up a cha.gi-r of waf*ns to 
his Majesty’s table; and the Lord Mayor 
of London, being accompanied by the 
King’s cupbearer, comes from the cup¬ 
board (where he attends with twelve of 
the citizens to assist the chief butler of 
England), and presents to the King (when 
his Majesty is eating the wafers) a bowl 
of wiue in a gold cup ; and his Majesty 
having drunk thereof, returns the cup to 
the Lord Mayor as Ills fee. 

His Majesty having Umcd, rises from 


the table, and water being brought as he- 
fore diiniei, again washes, (iraec being 
then said by the Clerk ot tin* Close!, his 
Majesty takes again the legaha, which 
hate been held near him during dinner, 
and atte >d as before retires to the Court 
of Wards, where the regalia arc delivered 
lo the flea., of Westminster and the Mas¬ 
ter of the Jewel Hon-e. 

Tim Kcgalia. 

His Majesty will be crowned with the 
ancient crown of England, called St. Ed¬ 
ward’s Cr.nvn. The new Ciown is in¬ 
tended to be worn immediately alici that 
solemn form has taken place. The for¬ 
mer ha.-, however, r/’ceived several im¬ 
provements and embellishments, and for 
many false jewels real ones have b';eu sub¬ 
stituted. * Tin* Crown, made expressly for 
lu» pre-eiii Majesty, presents an appear- 
iiiircuf one i.nvaried mass of diamonds. 
The euivc ol it, branches, winch meet at 
the top to support tile hall, is not so sharp 
as the old one; it is inure extended and 
giaceful, and the whole is consequently 
much higher. The velvet with which it is 
oinatiienteil is unlike the old one, which is 
purple; it is a hciutifut crimson colour. 
The whole is surmounted by a pearl of 
immense value. 

His Maje-ty’s Sceptre wilh a cross, called 
the Sceptic Royal, is of solid gold; the 
handle plain, but the upper part wreathed. 
It*, length is two feet nine inches; the pom¬ 
mel at the bottom i> enriched with rubies 
and small diamonds, and for live inches 
and a half above tin handle it is curiously 
embosjc-'l and embellished with sapphires, 
rubies, i meraHs, and diamonds. The top 
rises Intel a j'etu -de-h*, enriched with pre¬ 
cious stow s; above this an ami Ihy-d, va¬ 
lue 15,1:00.'. sin mounted hy a eioss, wholly 
covered with precious .-tones, with a large 
table diamond in the con!».\ 

The gulden vessel which will contain the 
Sacred Oil is in the form of an eagle, wnli 
its wings extended upon a pedestal ol pure 
gull}, finely chased* The head seieivsolf 
at the middle of lti£ neck, for the conve¬ 
nience of putting in tin: Oil, which pours 
through the beak into the spoon. The 
height of this is nine inches; the bteadth, 
from the points of the wings seven niches; 
the weight between eight anil ten ounces ; 
ami the body capable of containing six 
ounces of Oil. The anointing jqioon is of 
pure gold, wilh four pe.nls in the broadest 
part of the handle, the howl of the spoon 
finely clias, d, ot curious antique workman¬ 
ship. 

JIis Majesty’s Stalf is about four lid 
sevcu inches and a hall in length, of solid 

gold. 
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gold, weighing 81b. 9oz. with a pike or foot 
of steel about four inches and a quarter in 
length, and a ball and cross at the top; 
the ornaments of simple raised gold; three 
different fillets, or bandages of leaves, are 
at equal distances ; its diameter is three 
quarters of an inch.—The hall is of pure 
gold, with a raised bandage of precious 
stones encircling it, and a half bandap? of 
the same round the top; it is surmounted 
by across upon an amethyst of immense 
value, as a pedestal. 

The Spurs are of pure golJ, richly em¬ 
bossed. They are those worn by William 
the Conqueror, and have plain points in¬ 
stead of rowels. The bracelets, supposed 
also to have been worn by William, were 
of plain gold, hut have been cnarnt lied for 
the ensuing occasion with the flaip, the 
Thistle, the Shamruck, and the *"ose alter¬ 
nately. , * 

The Sword of State is a very large two- 
handed ,sword, with a scabbard of ciimsnn 
velvet, adorned with gold plates of the 
Royal badges. 

His Majesty’s Coronatiou Ring is of 
plain gold, with a large ruby violet, on 
which is curiously enchased a plain cross 
of St. George. 

The Saltcellar is of pure gold, and a mo¬ 
del of the White Tower of London. The 
four corner towers and the large centre one 
separately contain salt. There are abo 
other smaller saltcellars of immense value. 


Preparations ton the Coronation. 

Thursday, June 14, having been ap¬ 
pointed for the public proclamation of the 
Coronation of his Majesty, about 11 
o’clock, the Heralds, Seijeants-at-Arms, 
and other official per-ourges connected 
with the business of ti i day, assembled 
at the northern gate of AVcstininster-hall. 
The first regiment of Life Guards ailived 
soon after in New Palace-yard. At about 
half past eleven, the Heralds, Sergeants- 
at-Arms, &c. mounted their hoists, and 
the trumpets having sounded thrice, 
Windsor Herald (Francis Martin, li-q.) 
read the proclamation in a loud arid dis¬ 
tinct voice. Ai the concluding prayer of 
“ Long l<ve King George the Fourth,” 
there wcio loud cheers. The procession 
then moved on to Tepiple-bar, and after 
the usual ceremonies of gaining admit¬ 
tance into the cit_-,,the Pioclamatioii was 
read opposite to the end of Chancery-. *ne, 
and afterwards at the Royal Exchange, 
with loud and repeated cheeis. 

The wonderful rapidity with which the 
works prepming for the Coronation have 
proceeded within the last few days, has 
excited the utmost surprise. The plat¬ 
form on which the procession is to move 
from the Hall to the Abbey is entirely 
finished, and extends over a line of 1500 
feet; the platform in the centre is laisrd, 
upon an average, three feet ■ from the 


ground. This space is flanked by two 
other smaller platforms, a foot lower, upon 
which the guards, dressed in their full uni¬ 
forms, arc to stand.Tbese arc separated from 
the procession by a rail, a yard in height, 
which will be hung with crimson cloth. 
The height of the have, of the cauopy to 
the platform, from the ground, is fourteen 
feet; so that there will be no impediment 
to a complete view of the splendid pageant. 
A covering of an ingenious nature has been 
invented, which, by mechanical means, 
may, in a very few minutes, be spiead over 
the wherfe, so as t flectoally to shut rrut the 
shower, if it should unhappily rain. 

In Westminster Abbey the progress of 
the noiks has been rapid. The greater 
pait of the seats in the choir, the transepts, 
and ii< the newly-raised galleries, have been 
completely eovwred with crimson cloth and 
matting. 

At the front of the * estern gate of Wi st- 
iniri&ter Abbey, and in the open gardens 
round which the procession moves, amphi- 
theatrical galleries have been erected for 
the convenience of spectators, and also a 
large theatre, comprising some hundreds 
of seats, within the palings of the Church¬ 
yard immediately contiguous. These last 
have been elevated under tne piivilege of 
the Dean and Chapter. The seats will 
command an excrllent view of the proces¬ 
sion as it enters the Abbey. 

In Westminster Hail every thing pro¬ 
ceeds with the same surprising dispatch. 
The frame-work ol the throne onwhich 
bis Majesty is to sit is of a square form, 
surmounted with a squme canc^iy, formed 
of crimson velvet, richly trimmed with 
gold*fringe, bearing on the festoons the 
escutcheons ot the Royal Family, beauti¬ 
fully embroidered in gold ; the Royal Arms 
will be embroidered on t!ie back. There 
is now a large squaie table in fiout of these 
preparations, on ivlucli the Royal icgalia 
are to be laid, pievions to the departure uf 
the procession tor the Abbey. On the re¬ 
turn ot Ins Majesty to the banquet, tins 
table will be increased in dimensions by 
means of tetnpoi ary leaves, aud thus af¬ 
ford additional accommodation for the 
Royal Dukes, who will dine with the King. 

The lloyal platform is approached by a 
succession of steps; the lirst landing- 
place is approached by six steps, the se¬ 
cond by five, and the Royal presence by 
tlnee. There will be distinct ceiernnnies 
on surmounting each landing-place. There 
will not be, as at the last coronation, any 
lading in front of the platform, hut the 
whole will reach from one side of the Hall 
to the other, aud present an uninterrupted 
view of the King’s tabic, and of all the 
forms observed in paying him the custom¬ 
ary attentions. 

The galleries are complete, and are now 
i craving their linings of malting, prepaia- 
tory to their being coveted with scarlet- 

cloth ; 
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cloth ; the frame-work for which is also 
completed. The fronts of the galleries 
will be papered with Gothic pounds, which 
are now printing from block* carved for the 
purpose; and the tops of those fron's on 
which the spectators will lean will be co¬ 
vered with scarlet cloth c- -liious, and gold 
I act fiiuge. As a further security to p.e- 
ve.nt the possibility of accident, an iron 
rail has been added to the fronts of ahum 
twelve inches in height, which will be c>>. 
veied with scarlet cloth, in harmony with 
the. rest of the decorations. 

The mode of approaching these galleries 
will be most convenient, and the directions 
on each ticket of admission will be such as 
to prevent the possibility of mistake. 
Iivtry attention has also been paid to the 
private accommodation of the visitors ; 
retiring rooms, with proper attendants, 
will be appointed, together w : t!» rooms for 
refreshment; the latter we understand 
will be let to different persons, who will 
sell every description of viands. Those 
visitors highest in rank will, as matter of 
couise, be entitled to places neatest ‘he 
throne, with the exception of the indivi¬ 
duals who tike pair m the procession 
None will have the opportunity of qui’ti-.g 
the Hall when once they have l»e»n ad¬ 
mitted, till the ci Teutonics of the day are 
completed. Those desnous of witnessing 
tin; tplend'd pageant must the.iefore make 
rh: ii election between the Abbey and the 
Hall, a; they cannot have the means r,f 
seeing 'with. 

The tables in the Hall are six in num¬ 
ber, placed lengthways, three on each 
side. The whole number who are export¬ 
ed to dine, therefore, independent of the 
Royal family, will he 312. The King's 
table will be served with peculiar taste. 
Each course will be attended by the Loid 
High Steward, tin: Earl Marsh il, *n:l tin: 
Lird High Constable, qn horseback, with 
several of the officers of hi* Majesty’s 
Household, and the Serjeants at Amis. 'I he 
other tables will be Moved in a manner 
which will prevent the possibility of con¬ 
fusion. At the hack of each.of the but- 
lories is an opening intoa passage behind, 
communicating directly with the. kitchens, 
and from these openings the dishes will be 
received by theseivants within, and be by 
them laid on the tables, accoidmg to lum¬ 
bers previously arranged. The dishes will 
be removed by the same means, and the 
subsequent courses introduced ; thus the 
servants in the Hall will have no occasion 
to quit it, and those without will have no 
business to enter it. The divisions between 
the table’s will farili’ate these operations. 
The tables themselves are seven feet in 
width, and each guest will have two feet 
allowed him for Ins seat. The. seats are 
formed of strong deal, with backs of a («o- 
Ihie form, and will be covered with scarlet 


cloth. The King's courses will be hrought 
along the passages to which we have re- 
feircd; and will precede all the others, 
entering under the tiiumphul arch. 

The ceieuinny of the entrance of the 
Champion will lake place between the first 
and second coursis, so that ample lime wili 
he affuidcd for ihe icquisiie changes. 

Rails will separate the spaces allowed 
for the tal-b’s, from the centie of the Hall, 
leaving an avenue of nine teen feet in width, 
which will b first covered with matting, 
and afterwatds with blue cloth. 

The services allowed By the Court of 
Claims will be performed after the second 
course. 

The kitchens, confectioneries, and other 
offices connected with the preparations for 
the fins', arc in a forward state ; and all 
the i.ing'M, owns hot healths, and boilers, 
were lights.I in the coutse of the week. 
The mam kitchen, in which the ranges are 
placed, i‘>,an object of curiosity; st con¬ 
tains four immense ranges on one side, 
each range capable of receiving four tiers 
of spits ; and, we understand, that sixty- 
five haunches of venison will be roasting 
at one tune, independent of the noble 
“ mast b..ef of Old England,” and more 
delicate fare. There are separate kitchens 
for s. ups, fi-h, made di-lies, vegetables, 
pudding', and pastry. There is also what 
i- eulhd a dicing department coi liguous 
to t!s. <*>■ Ui’oii’ us, winch will rw..ive iheit 
eunlribi.lions a. they are ready, and ar¬ 
range them according to a plan previously 
digest, d. Every thing will lie done under 
a regular and admirable system. The 
waiter^, or rather dish-carriers, will be 
classed and numbered , will come in rota¬ 
tion, and by previous rehearsti/, as well as 
by certain intelligible signs, will know pre¬ 
cis! ly the particular limit-ry to which they 
are to c.o ry their -avotuy loads. This, 
however, only applies to the hot dishes. 

A great part of the dimer will consist of 
cold dishes, pastry, jellies, sweetmeats, 
&c. winch will be previously laid on the 
tables. 

The dessert will be carried in the same 
manner with the hot dishes ; and the wines, 
liquors, and other potables, will be under 
a separate regulation equally systematic. 

A stable is erectcdatn New Palace-yard, 
for the horses of the Champion and the 
Laid High Steward, the Earl Marshal, and 
the Lord High Constable. These horses 
are now m training for the peiformance in 
which they are to be engaged. The piiu- 
cipat art will be to Uai (i them to move 
backwards with celerity, as botlrin coining 
and going ilieir riders must keep their 
faces towards the King. 

Tin* procession at the coronation will 
be infinitely nunc splendid than heretofore 
—and consi-t of a greater number of indi¬ 
viduals, from the ci cation of so many new 

Orders 
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Orders of Knighthood, as well as from the 
numerical increase of Peers. This creates 
additional anxiety as well as labour to the 
department of thu Kail Maislial. 

The customary summonses have been 
issued for the attendance of those whose 
services are required. It is anticipated, 
that the tables in Westminster Hall will 
be no more than sufficient to afford ac¬ 
commodation for the Nobility, and that 
the other official characters, who will form 
part of the procession, will dine in the 
adjoining apartments. Upon the Lord 
Steward of the Household’s department a 
great degree of responsibility also de¬ 
volves. The entire arrangement of the 
banquet, not alone in the Hall, hut in all 
the adjoining rooms rests with his Lord¬ 
ship’s officers, Mcssis. Warier, Brent, 
and Wharton, to whom plans of the vau- 
ons apartments have been submitted by 
the Office of Works ; and when the com¬ 
plexity of their tnullifaiiuus duties is con¬ 
sidered, we need hardly say that they re¬ 
quire no ordinary exertion ol mind and 
body. Upon the Lottl Chamberlain's de¬ 
partment devolves the decoration of the 
tables—the procuration of plate, knives, 
forks, spoon«, table cloths, and ler 
this the estimates have long since been 
given; and the. orders arc ill a torn aid 
state of completion. 

Miss Pelloui", sisti r to Mr. Pellowi s, 
Seciclary to the T.oid (firjt Cliambt r'.im, 
has received the appt>ie.!lll> lit of llnb- 
wiunan to Ins Majesty, pursuant to a pro¬ 
mise. which, we understand, was made to 
her while Ins Majesty was yet Prince of 
Wales. This lady will have to nominate 
her six maids, who mil be young ladits of 
respectable 'families .mb llu-ir duty will 
be to pieced*- the pi .cession stiewing the 
way with flowers. 

On the night pnvious to the Corona¬ 
tion, tns Majesty n.ll shop at the house of 
the Speaker of in*- House of Commons, 
and orders have been given to Messis. 
Bailey and Saunders to fit up a slate bed, 
and make the neecs-nry airaiigemcnts for 
that purpose. The Lord Croat Chamber¬ 
lain will sleep m the loom next to that of 
his Majesty, in order to be in readiness to 
perform ms duty, “ to e.ury fie King Ins 
shirt, diawers, and Vothos, on the morn¬ 
ing of the Coronation, and, with the Lord 
Chamberlain, to diess the King;” for the 
due exercise of which he is to have .oity 
yards of crimson velvet for a robe; also 
the King’s bed and bedding, and furniture 
of his chamber where he lay the night be¬ 
fore, with'bis wearing apparel and night 
gown. 

The want of precedents for the minor de¬ 
tails was much felt. To obviate tins in fu¬ 
ture, Mr. Fellowes, Snretaiv to the land 
Great Chamberlain, ha^, with a praise¬ 
worthy industry, employed luinself, ever 
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since the proclamation of the Coronation 
at the commencement of the last year, in 
collecting into one book every thing Con¬ 
ner ted with the ceremony. This will 
fu-leaflet prove a book of useful refer¬ 
ence, In the comse of those valuable re¬ 
searches, however, that have recently taken 
place, as to the contents of the Male Pa¬ 
pers, a minute and an interesting manu¬ 
script account of the Coronation of James 
I. was discovered a few days since. It 
gives, what was much wanted, some de¬ 
tails op the subject of costume. It was 
laid before Lord Mid mouth, who forward¬ 
ed the curious manuscript to the Corona¬ 
tion Commissioners. 

'1 he- Gazette of June 23, contains the 
following order ; 

il, 'l<l» College, June 22.—Order con¬ 
cerning the ifobes. Coronets, &e. to be 
worn by the I ’at the Coronation: 

Tlie'se are to give notice to all Peers who 
attend at the pioceeelmg to his Majesty’s 
Coronation, that the robe or mantle of the 
Peers be of crimson velvet, edged with mi¬ 
niver, the cape furred with miniver pure, 
and powdered with liars or rows of ermine, 
aiv.viiiing to their dcgie>*, viz. Barons, two 
rows; Viscounts, two lows and a half; 
Karls, three rows ; Marquesses, throe rows 
and .i half; Dukes, lour rows. Their un- 
di.r-iialuls, of very rich white satin, lat wl 
with gold White silk stockings and white 
shot ■. The swords in scabbards of crim¬ 
son velvet appendant to a belt of the same. 
Their coronets to he ot silver gilt; the cap.: 
of crimson velvet, turned up yith ermine, 
with a gold tassel on tl,top; and no 
jewels or precious stones are to he set or 
used m the coronets, or counterfeit pearls 
instead of silver balls. The coronet ol a 
Baiun to have, on the circle or run, six sil¬ 
ver balls at equal distances. The corouel of 
a Visocunl to haw;, on the circle, 10 sil¬ 
ver halls. The cqronet of an Karl to have 
on the enel«; ii silver halls, raised upon 
pomts, with gold strawberry haves be¬ 
tween the points. The coronet, of a 
Marquess to have, on the circle, four gold 
•stiuwnerry leaves, and four silver balls al¬ 
ternately, the latter a little raised on points 
above the run. The coronet of a Duke to 
have, on the circle, eight gold strawberry 
leaves. By His Majesty’s command, 
Henry Howard Molyneux Howard, 
Deputy Kail Marshal. 

In the same Gazette, Notice is given, 
that drawings of the dresses appointed to 
he worn at the Coronation, by the Mem¬ 
bers of the Privy Council, under the de¬ 
gree of the Peerage, by the Clerks in Or¬ 
dinary of the Privy Council, by the Train- 
bearers of his Majesty and ot the Prince’s 
of the Blood Royal, and also by the Offi- 
ceisof the Royal Household, and by the 
Barons of the Cinque Ports, may be seen 
at the Heralds College. 


PROMO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

May 26. J. Parkinson, esq. to be Con¬ 
sul ai Pernambuco. 

June 16. Mr. W. Dnndas, to be Clerk 
of the Registers and Rolls in Scotland ; 
and Peter Rnbert Lord Gwydir, to exer¬ 
cise the office of Lord Chamberlain of 
England, until a sufficient Deputy shall 
be nominated by the Baioness Willoughby 
of Ereeby, and the Marchioness of Chol- 
mondele v, co-heiresses of i he said office, a ud 
approved of by his Majesty, or until hia 
Majesty’s pleasure shall be further sig¬ 
nified. 


Members returned to Parliament. 

May 29. S/irlingtkiit *— II. H. Drum¬ 
mond esq. vice Sir C. Edmondsione, Bart, 
deceased, 

June 2. St. Jve's —Sir C. Hawkins vice 
J. R. G. Graham, esq. 

June 9. Lymington —William Manning, 
esq. vice G. Pinch, esq. Chiltern Hun¬ 
dreds. 

Ecclesiastical PncrERMENTS. 

Rev. W. H. Dixon, Wist on V. and the 
Perpetual Curacy of Cawood, Yoikshiic. 

Rev. Thomas Gronow, to the Living of 
Cadoxton, near Neath. 

Rev. William Collett, jmi. B. A. Sr. Mary 
in Surlingham V. with St. Saviour's au- 
iiexe8, Norfolk. 

Rev. Ce Grant, West Basham V'. Nor¬ 
folk. 


Rev. Thomas Mills (one of his Majesty’s 
Chaplains in Ordinary), Little Iitmny R. 
Essex. 

llev. W. H. Harvey, LL.B. Crowcombe 
R. Somerset. • 

Jlev Rnwen Cooke, LL.B. Worsbrough 
V. near Barnsley, Yorkshire, 

Rev William Jenkins, M. A. Sidmouth 
V. Devon. 

Rev. H. Walter, Haselbury Bryan R. 
Dorsetshire. 

Rev. C. M. Mount,‘Minister of Christ 
Church, Bath. 

Rev. W. A. Morgan, Tresmere Perpe¬ 
tual Curacy, Cornwall. 

Rev. Samuel Davies, jun. Oysterntouth 
Perpetual.Curacy, Glaniorganshiie. 

, Rev. Harrv l.ee, of New College, Oxford, 
a Piebendal Stall in fleretord Cathedral. 

Rev. G. Plummer, A.B. Nortlull R. 
Cornwall. • 

Rev. W. Miller, Bapchild V. Kent. 

Rev. l,aae Cosset, Windsor V. Berks. 


Dispensation. 

Rev. H. J. Ridley, M A. Chaplain to the 
Loid Chdiicellnr, and Piebenriary of Bris¬ 
tol, to hold the Recloiv «>f Abmger, Surrey, 
together with that of Newdigate, in the 
same county. 

Civil Promotion. 

Rev. Edward Heawood, M.4. to be the 
Masternf the Giammar School at Hartford. 


B I R T H S. 


May 15. In Dover-street, ttye wife of 
W. M. Pitt, esq. M.P. ofa daughter; and. 
May 17, of a son. * 

19. At her f.ithei’s. Gen. Sir Hew Dal- 
rvmple, in Heitfordshire, the wife of Capt. 
Dacres, R.N. of a daughter. 

27. At her father’s, \ym. Williams, 
vsq. M. P. for Weymouth, the wife of Capt. 


H. Lorraine Baker, C.B. R.N. of a son and 
heir. 

June 7. At Brandon, Suffolk, the wife 
of the Rev. Algernon Peyton, of a dan. 

9. In llarley-street, the wife of Tho¬ 
mas Somers Cocks, <sq of a son. 

17. The wife of George Buckton, jun. 
esq. of Doctors’ Commons, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


April 16. Horatio L. Thomson*esq. to 
Margaret Westcott Davidson, daughter of 
John Davidson, esq. Consul at New Or¬ 
leans. 

May 4. Thomas Wincott, esq. of Per- 
cival-street, Northnmpton-square, to Sa¬ 
rah, daughter of the Rev. Wiu. Slocking, 
of Bury St. Edmund’s. 

10. At Brussels, Monsieur Le Baron 
Augustus Du Bois, son of Gen. Baron Du 
Bois, Commander of the Royal Lancers at 

Gent. Mag. Jane, 1821 . 
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Malines, to Henrietta, daughter of Conrad 
Adrian Peteisou, esq. of Anderlecht, near 
Bt n«sels. 

12. Mr. James Brewster Cozens, of 
Magdalen Laver Hall, to Elizabeth Ri¬ 
chardson, only child of Jeffery Grirawood,, 
esq. of Cressing Temple, bo?h in Essex. 

Rev. Daniel Oliviere, Rector of Cfifton, 
Bedfordshire, to Miss Susan Endersby. 

14. At Paris, Samuel Flood, esq. of 
Henrietta - street, Brunswick - square, to 

Angusta, 
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Augusta, dau. of the late Alex. Shaw. etq. 
formerly Lieut. Governor of the Lie of 
Man. 

15. Capt. Long, late of the Royal 
Horse Guards (Blue), to Mary, daughter 
of Edward Daniel, esq. Barrister at Law. 

The Rev. Carey Chas. Alfred Sabona- 
dieVe. to Sophia, dau. of the Very Rev. 
D. F. Durand, Dean of Guernsey. * 

George Prichard, esq. of Broseley, 
Shropshire, to Harriet, dau. of William 
Ostler, esq. of Grantham. 

17. George Bicknetl, esq. of Queen- 
street, Berkeley-square, to Alicia, dau. of 
the Rev. John Kendal, Vicarof Budbrooke, 
and Master of the Earl of Leicester’s Hos¬ 
pital at Warwick. 

John Brenchley, esq. of Denton Court, 
near Gravesend, to Mary Rachel, dau. 
of Thomas Harman, esq. of IVombwell 
Hall, both in Kent. ^ . 

Wm. Lister Fenton Scott, esq. of Wood 
Hall, to Charlotte, daughter of the late 
Sir R. V.' B. Johnstone, Bart, of Hockness, 
both in Yorkshire. 

John Peach, esq. late of his Majesty’s 
84th regiment of foot, to Miss Frances 
Sophia Metcalf. 

John Parkinson, esq. his Majesty’s 
Consul at Pernambuco, to Miss Penelope 
Page, of Ivy House, Richmond, dau. of 
Wm. Page, esq. of Southampton. 

John TuJd Pratt, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, to Anne, dau. of the late Major 
Thomas Campbell. 

21. Richard, son of the late Richard 
Walmesley, esq. of Shnley Hall, Lanca¬ 
shire, to Marianne, daughter of Joseph 
Leucher, esq. of West End, Hampstead. 

22. John Brown, esq. of Upper Gros- 
venor-street, to Mary, daughter of the 
late Richard Clarke, » sq. of Kingston, 
Oxfordshire, and niece to the late Lord 
Foley. 

George Tufnell, esq. late of the 3d re¬ 
giment of Guards, to Maria, dau. of the 
late C. H. Kortwright, esq. of Hylands, 
Essex. 

24. Sir Stephen Shairp, of Russell-place, 
to Harriet, widow of the late Edward Astle, 
esq. of Prince’s.court, Westminster. 

Thos. Burn, esq. of Southampton Place, 
Camberwell, to Frances Maria, reftnof 
the late Rev. Dr. Jenkins, of Walworth. 

Thos. Wight, esq. of Woodford Bridge, 
Bssex, to Louisa, *lau. of John Hum¬ 
phries, esq. of Serle-street, Lincoln's-!; •», 
and Upper Gower-street. 

John Latham, esq. Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford, son of John Latham, M. D. 
of Harley-street, and of BradwelLHall, 
Cheshire, to Elizabeth Anne, dau. of the 
late Hon. Mr. Justice Dampier. 

James Alfred Tabois, esq. to Elizabeth 
.Anna, dau. of the late Chevalier Luppino, 
of the Steyne, Brighton. 

26. George Cooper, esq. of New Brent¬ 


ford, to Charlotte, dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Nicholas, of Ealing. 

28. Thos. Baldock, esq., to Charlotte, 
dau. of the late I.ieui.-col. Robert Ross, 
of the Royal Marines. 

Capt. George Wellings, of the 85lh re¬ 
giment, o, King's Light Infantry, to Anne, 
dau of J. Peowarne, esq. of Stafford-st. 

30. John Hearn**, esq. of Port-au- 
Prince, tu Dorothea Henrietta, dau. of the 
late John NeWman, esq. of Finmere 
House, Oxou. 

31. The Rev. Dr. Goodenough, Head 
Master of Westminster School, son of the 
Bishop of Carlisle,, to Frances, dau. of 
Sam. Pepys Cockerell, esq. ofWeslbourne 
House. 

Lately. Sir T. J. Tyrwhitt Jones, Bart, 
of Stanley Hall, Shropshire, and Park- 
street, Giosvenqr-square, to Elizabeth 
Walwyn, dau. of the late John Macna- 
mara, esq. of St. Christopher’*. 

Wm. l)u Bois, esq. to Miss Lindo, dau, 
of M. Lindo, esq. of Stoke Newington. 

June 2. Sir Roger Gresley, Bart, to 
Lady Sophia Catherine Coventry, dau. of 
the Earl of Coventry. 

At Brussels, John Baker Moody, esq. 
son of the late Samuel Moody, esq. of 
Queen square, Bloomsbury, to Anne, dau. 
of Walter Mansell, esq. of Woodperry 
House, Oxfordshire. 

4- F. B. Blake, esq- to Frances, dau. 
of William Eldred, esq. of the Middle 
Temple. 

At Bristol, Robert, son of Richard 
Bright, esq. of Ham Green, to Caroline, 
dau. of the late Thos. Tyndalv, esq. of 
the Fort, Bristol. 

5. John, son of the late Charles Ha¬ 
milton, esq. of Hatnwood, Meath, Ireland, 
to Carotiue, daughter of the late Thomas 
France, esq. of Bostock Hall, Cheshire. 

At Gloster, in the Ktog’s County, Ire¬ 
land, the "Rev. Henrty King to Miss Lloyd, 
daughter of John LUiyd, esq. of Gloster. 

7. Henry DaUton Lowndes, esq. of 
Red Lion-square, to Sarah, dau. of Wm. 
Lowe, esq. of Montagu-street, Russell-sq. 

9. The Rev. Wm. Seys, Vicar of Trel- 
leck and of Peftalt, to Anne, widow of the 
late John Pooley Kensington, esq. of 
Putney. 

11. Edmund John Birch, esq. of Frads- 
well Hall, to Mary, dau. of Josiah Spode, 
esq. of the Mount, both in Staffordshire. 

12. Cooke Tyldeu Pattenson, esq. of 
Ibornden, to Miss Hodges, dau. of Thomas 
Law Hodges, esq. of Hempstead Place, 
both in Kent. 

James Randall, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law, to Phebe, daughter of 
Richard Lowndes, esq. 

Lieut.-co). Lewis, son of Chas. Lewis,. 
esq. of SL Pierre, Monmouthshire, to 
Caroline Jane, daughter of the late Dyot 
Bucknall, esq. of Hampton Court. 


OBI- 
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Lord Sheffield. 

May 30. At bis bouse in Portland- 
place, in the 80th year of his age, the 
Right Hon. John Raker Holroyd, Lord 
Sheffield.—This family, which came ori¬ 
ginally from the West Riding of York¬ 
shire, derived its name Irom the hamlet 
of Howroyd or Holroyd, six miles from 
Halifax. The subject of this Memoir 
was the second son of Isaac Holroyd, 
esq. by Dorothea, daughter of Daniel 
Baker, of Penn, in the county of 
Bucks, esq. He was horn hi the year 
1741; and so early as 174*0, commanded 
a troop of light horse undtr the Marquis 
of Granby. Soon after the restoration 
of peace, he travelled three years through 
a great part of Europe, (in these travels 
he first became acquainted with Mr. 
Gibbon the Historian,) and while abroad, 
the death of his brother greatly enlarged 
his fortune. He returned to England in 
1766; and in 1767 he married Abegail, 
only daughter of Le.wis Way of Rich¬ 
mond, in Surrey, esq. In 1768, in de¬ 
fault of issue male of his mother’s fa¬ 
mily, he succeded to their estates in 
Yorkshire, Buckinghamshire, and Mid¬ 
dlesex, and at the same time added the 
name„of Baker to his own, in conformity 
to the will of his uncle. 

About Aiis^ime he became an ardent 
agriculturist, and his estate of Sheffield 
House *, ill Sussex, was gr.eatly indebted 
to his skilful exertions. On the breaking 
out of the war with France, in 1778, Mr. 
Holroyd accepted a commission in the 
Sussex Militia, of w^ich he afterwards 
had the command. f ln 1779 he raised 
a regiment of Light Dragoons without 
expense to the public, and he was, of 
course, permitted to nominate his own 
officers. This regiment was called the 
Sussex or 22d regiment. Ins 1780 he was 
elected into parliament for the city of 
Coventry, after one of the most violent 
contests ever known, which ended in the 


committal of the two sheriffs of that city 
to Newgate. When the fanatical pSti- 
tio/is against the Roman Catholics were 
brought up to the House of Commons 
by Lord George Gordon, who was ac¬ 
customed to harangue the mobs on those 
occasions ; Colonel Holroyd, fearing the 
consequences, laid hold of his Lordship, 
and said, “ hitherto I have imputed 
your conduct to madness, but now I 
perceive that it has more of malice than 
madness in itadding at the same 
time, “ that if any of the mob made an 
entrance 4nto the House he would in¬ 
stantly inflict 6unupary vengeance on 
his Lordship as instigator.” At this time 
he was created Lord Sheffield, fytron of 
DunannTre, in the county of Meath, 
though afterwards an alteration took 
place in the form of the patent, with 
remainder of the title to his daughters. 
The commercial knowledge displayed by 
his Lordship recommended him tu the 
city uf Bristol at the general election, 
aftd he rendered himself popular to his 
new constituents, by his indefatigable 
opposition to the abolition of the Stave 
7'rade. In 1802 he was created an Eng¬ 
lish peer, and in the Upper House he 
has displayed the same independency of 
spirit which characterized him in the 
othpr house of parliament. 

Lord Sheffield was thrice married. By 
the first Lady he had (besides one son, 
who died young) two daughters ; Ma¬ 
ria Joscpha, married to Sir John Thomas 
Stanley, Bart. ; and Louisa Doretha, 
married to her cousin Major-gen. Win. 
Henry Clinton. Both his daughters 
have issue. On the death of his first 
Lady in 1793, his Lordship married, 
Dec.26, 1794,Lady Lucy Pelhaiu, daugh¬ 
ter of the Earl of Chichester, and after 
her death he married Lady Anne North, 
daughter of the late Earl of Guildford, 
by whom he has issue, George Augus¬ 
tus Frederic North, born in 1802. Lord 


* This is a large house, pleasantly situate in an extensive park, in the parish of 
Fletching, mid-way between East Grinstead and Lewes. Many alterations have 
been made by the late Lord Sheffield, and in a Gothic frize, which surrounds the 
building, are introduced the arms of the possessors of the Lordship of Sheffield, 
from the conquest to the present time. The stained glass windows, fretted pin¬ 
nacles, and beautiful chapel, together with the surrounding scenery,produce an 
admirable effect. 

In our Magazine for 1805 (LXXV. 601) is a view of Fletching Church, and also 
of the Mausoleum erected in it belonging to Lord Sheffield's family, in which the 
remains of the celebrated Historian of the Roman Empire are deposited ; w’ith the 
elegant inscription to his memory written by that very distinguished scholar. Dr. 
Parr. 
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Sheffield was the most intiinate friend 
of the historian Gibbon to whose 
memory he has done honour by the 
publication of his memoirs and post¬ 
humous works, in 3 vols. 4to. 

Lord S. was a man of vigorous talents, 
which he turned to matters of business, 
and to skill, both in the principles a^id 
details of commerce: by which be gra¬ 
dually won his way to consequence in 
public life; and to the honours, first, 
of an Irish, and lastly of an English 
peerage. His first literary performance 
was a masterly pamphlet, entitled “ Ob¬ 
servations on the Commerce of the Ame¬ 
rican States, 1783, 8vo, 6‘lh edit. 1784.” 
This turned the tide of popular opinion 
against the Minister, Lord Shelburne, 
who proposed relaxing the Navigation 
Laws in favour of, the Americans, of 
whose commerce Lord Sheffield proved 
we were, secure without such a sacrifice. 
His Lordship also published thd follow¬ 
ing works: 

“ Observations on the Manufactures, 
Trade, and present State of Ireland,” 
1785, 3vo.; 3d edit, 1792.—“ Observa¬ 
tions on the Project for Abolishing the 
Slave Trade,” 1789,8vo.—“Observations 
on the Corn Bill now depending in Par¬ 
liament,” 1791* 8vo.—” Substance of his 
Speech on the subject of the Union with 
Ireland,” 1799, 8vo.—«“ Remarks on the 
Deficiency of Grain, occasioned by the 
bad Harvest,’* 1799, 1800, 8vo.—“ Ob¬ 
servations on the Objections made to 
the Exportation of Wool from Great 
Britain to Ireland,” 1800, Bvo.—“ Stric¬ 
tures on the Necessity of maintaining 
the Navigation and < olovial System of 
Great Britain,” 1804, 8vo.—“ The Or¬ 
ders in Council and the American Em¬ 
bargo beneficial to the Commercial aud 
Political Interests of Great Britain,” 
1809, 8vo.-—“ A Letter on the Corn 
Laws, and on tbe means of obviating 
the Mischiefs and Distresses which are 
rapidly increasing,” 18)5, Bvo.—“On 
tbe Trade in Wool and Woollens, ex¬ 
tracted from the Reports addressed to 
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the Wool-Meetings In 1809, 1810, 1811, 
and 1812.**—** Report at tbe Meeting 
at Lewes Wool Fair, July 26, 1813-’* 
Both these Pamphlets are recorded in 
tbe Pamphleteer. 

Lord Sheffield usually presided at tbe 
Lewes Wool Fair, where the price of 
that article is fixed. His opinions on 
this braucb of our Commerce carried 
great weightf. . * 

The remains of this active and re¬ 
spected Nobleman were interred at 
Fletchiug, attended by his numerous 
tenantry and friends. 

A tine portrait of this Nobleman in 
his robes, as a Peer of Parliament, 
“ painted at the request of tbe House 
of Assembly of New Brunswick, for the 
Province - hall,” was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1806. M. A. Shoe, 
R.A. was the artist. 


Earl or Stair. 

June 1. At his house in Spring 
Garden, the Right Honourable John 
Dalrymple, sixth Earl of Stair, Vis¬ 
count and Baron of Stair, and Baron 
Dalrymple of Nuwliston and Stran- 
rawer, and a Baronet. He was the eld¬ 
est son of John fifth Earl of Stair, by 
the daughter of the late George Mid¬ 
dleton, esq.; and succeeded to the earl¬ 
dom in October 1789- His Lordship 
having left no issue, is succeeded by bis 
nephew John-George, son of General 
William Dalrymple, decease^, by the 
daughter of Sir Robert H&land, bart. 

Lord Cawdor. 

June I. In GreatPulteney-street,Bath, 
the Right Hon. John Campbell, Baron 
Cawdor* of Castlepiartin, in Pembroke¬ 
shire. He was the eldest son of Pryse 
Campbell, of Cawdor and Stacpole-court, 
esq. M.P. for the counties ui Cromertie 
and Nairn 1762, and a Lord of the 
Treasury 1766. — The late Lord was 
elected M. R. for Cardigan 1780, 1784, 
1790 ; and on the dissolution of par- 


* “ After a quiet residence of four years,” says Mr. Gibbon, “ during which I 
had never moved trti miles from Lausanne, it was not without reluctance and 
terror, that 1 undertook, in a journey of two hundred leagues, to cross the moun¬ 
tains and the sea. Yet this formid; hie adventure was achieved without danger or 
fatigue; and at tbe end of a fortnight 1 found myself in Lord Sheffield’s bouse and 
library, safe, happy, and at home. The character of my friend (Mr. Holroyd) has 
recommended him to a seat in Parliament for Coventry, the command of a regi¬ 
ment of light dragoons, and a peerage. Tbe sense and spirit of liis political writ¬ 
ings have decided tbe public opinion on the great questions of our commercial In¬ 
tercourse with Ireland.—During the whole time of my residence in England I was 
entertained at Sheffield-place and in Downing-strect, by his hospitable kindness; 
and tbe most pleasant period was that which 1 passed in the domestic society of bis 
family.” 

t See our last volume, part ii. p. 516, and our present volume, p. 245. 
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liament in 1796, was called to the 
House of Peers. His Lordship married 
June 27* 1789, Lady Caroline Howard, 
eldest daughter of Frederick Earl of 
Carlisle, K. G. j and by her had two 
sons. 


Countess of Chatham. 

May SO. In Portman - square, aged 
59, Mary-Eliaabeth, Countess of Chat¬ 
ham. She was the second daughter of 
the late Viscount Sydney, and sister of 
the present Viscount; was married t} 
the Earl of Chatham in 1783, but had 
no issue. The Countess bad been in¬ 
disposed nearly two years. Her body 
was deposited, in great state, in the 
vault of the Pitt family in the North¬ 
west corner of Westmi aster Abbey ; 
and was followed by 50 carriages of 
the Nobility, &c. 


Countess of Liverpool. 

June IS. At Fife House, in White¬ 
hall, Theodosia Louisa, Countess of 
Liverpool. She was the daughter of 
Frederick late Earl of Bristol and Bp. 
of Derry, and sister of the present Earl 
of Bristol; and was married to the 
Earl of Liverpool March 25, 1795, but 
had no issue.—The melancholy event 
had been long expected, her Ladyship 
having been seriously ill for many 
mouthy ; but we believe it was only 
within the last few weeks that the 
Noble Eaif, ^Jiose attachment for the 
Countess was of the most affectionate 
kind, despaired of her recovery. * 

Her Ladyship was a female of ex¬ 
cellent endowments — her natural ta¬ 
lents had been improved by education, 
by reading, and reflection; she; had a 
clear and comprehensive mind—a sound 
and discriminating judgment. Her re¬ 
ligion was without any bigotry—her 
humanity without the least ostentations 
it was not of that passive kind which 
gives only when it is asked—it sought 
out and selected its objects with dili¬ 
gence and care—it relieved them with 
a secrecy and a delicacy which almost 
doubled the blessings it conferred. 
Many persons will only now, tug the 
first time, know the source from whence 
they were relieved. 

On the 19th the remains of this 
deeply - lamented Lady were removed 
from Whitehall for interment in the 
family vault 1 at Hawkesbury, in Glou¬ 
cestershire, in the following order : — 
Six horsemen, two and two; the plume 
of feathers | the hearse, drawn by six 
horses, the pall of which bore the ar¬ 
morial escutcheons ; three mourning 
coaches and six, followed by upwards 


of seventy Noblemen and Gentlemen’s 
carriages; amongst which were those 
of the Dukes of York, Clarence, De¬ 
vonshire, and Wellington, Marquess of 
Hertford, Earls of Bridgewater, Har- 
court, Spencer, Verulam, &c. 

j Rev. Dr. Thomas Ford. 

May 13. In his 79th year, the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Ford, lie was a native of 
Bristol; a Student of Christ Church Col¬ 
lege, Oxford; M.A. 1765; and D.C.L. 
1770. 

When a young man, he was patron¬ 
ized by Abp. Seeker, and at the Archbi¬ 
shop’s death was living in his Grace’s 
Family. 

In 1773 he was presented, by Richard 
Earl Ilowt* to the Vicarage of Melton- 
MWbray in Leicestershire, a very ex¬ 
tensive Parish, haring within its limits 
the four Chapelries of Burton Lazars, 
Freathby* Sysonby, and Wclby, and the 
separate Hamlet of Eye Kettleby. 

The attention of this worthy Divine 
to the embellishment of bis Church was 
worthy of high commendation. In the 
decorous preservation of that large and 
beautiful Fabrick, he was nice in the 
extreme. The uncommon cleanliness 
with which it was kept, and the scru¬ 
pulous attention that not one pane of 
glass in its numerous windows should 
remain a single day unrepaired, will 
long be recollected to his credit. With 
that truly venerable Building be was 
indeed actually enamoured ; and that 
it deserved his care, will be evident by 
an inspection of the fine Print of it, 
drawn and eifgraved by Basire in 1795, 
and contributed by Dr. Ford to the 
“ History of Leicestershire." In that 
valuable and very laborious work, Mr, ( 
Nichols observes. “ under his direc¬ 
tion it was perfectly repaired, mid now 
exhibits a grand and beautiful ap¬ 
pearance, without any deviation from 
the original style of Architecture ; it is 
kept in perfect neatness, simplex rnun - 
ditiis, if such a classical expression be 
allAwable. In 1802, two treble belts 
were added to make the peal eight ; a 
new set of chimes,•and a most excellent 
clock, raised by subscription; all made 
by Mr. John Briaot, bell - founder at 
Hertford, and which do him great cre¬ 
dit. On the first bell is inscribed, 

* Gloria Deo-in excelsis. 

SacrA. campanas octo exaudinius in arce 
Dulces, alusonas, O hi lares I hiiares! 

MDCCC1I.’ 

“ He also embellished the windows of 
his Church with very beautiful painted 
glass, collected from an alms-house, 
and from various parts of this Church, 

and 
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and from his Chapels at Fretbby and 
Weiby. In seven pannels in the 'Con- 
sistory, he placed the King’s Arms 
with those of the ArcbiepUcopal See of 
Canterbury, the Diocese, the two Uni¬ 
versities, Leicester, and Melton-<Mow- 
U p ay; all very neatly executed.” 

Nor was the good Doctor's exertions 
confined to the ornamenting of\ his 
Church, He never failed, whilst in health, 
conscientiously to perform the sacred 
duties of bis clerical functions in Mel¬ 
ton Church twice every Sunday; and 
on the same d<fy, once at three of the 
several Chapelrics appendant to his Vi¬ 
carage. 

He had also a very high sense of Church 
Authority, and regularly looked for¬ 
ward to an Episcopal Visitation as a 
matter of rejoicing. His Vicarage was 
on such occasions'the Bishop’s Palace; 
and, to make the ceremony more com¬ 
plete, he provided a beautiful,chair for 
the Altar, after the model of the true 
antique, on which were emblazoned the 
arms of the See of Lincoln, impaling 
those of Prctyman. See our vol. LXXXV. 
ii. 4.93. 

Dr. Ford published a Visitation Ser¬ 
mon, 1 Cor. ix. 16, May 18, 1775; a 
Sermon (in a hard winter) for the Be¬ 
nefit of the Poor, Dcut. xv. 11, Dec. 
1, 1782; and another, “intituled, Pi- 
etas Itristoliensis in commemoration 
of the pious Edward Colston, esq. that 
wonderful benefactor of his day, 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 23, Nov. 14, 17.91. 

This venerable Divine was known 
throughout England for his extraordi¬ 
nary attachment to Church Musick, in 
which he was einitiei tly skilled, and a 
singular intimacy with both the secular 
and sacred works of “ the great Ilan- 
. del.” He more than once expressed to 
the Writer of this article, that one of 
his fondest wishes was, that he might 
end his days in the Stall of a Cathedral. 
Whenever lie visited London, he was a 
regular attendant at St. Paul’s ; and 
the Gentlemen of that Choir frequently 
complimented him with the choice of 
an Anthem j and in his own Church 
at Melton several parts of the Service 
were usually chauntl'd. He was one of 
the most cheer/t If and pious of men. 
Both his head and his heart were .oil 
of the Bible. His style of preaching was 
modelled upon our Saviour’s; for he de¬ 
lighted, and was most successful, in en¬ 
forcing his a arguments by illustrations 
drawn from the scenes of Nature and 
other sources with which he knew his 
hearers to be familiar. There belonged 
to him a natural felicity of wit, which 
rendered even bis common conversation 
an intellectual banquet; he never went 


in quest of a remote phrase, and yet could 
hardly throw out a sentence not marked 
by originality, in either the thought or 
expression. His friends may not have 
been prepared to lose him upon so brief 
a summons, but to himself no death 
could have been sudden. In his last Ser¬ 
mon, preached on the Sunday preceding 
that on which he died, after an allu¬ 
sion (o the race of some of bis hearers 
being almost run, he emphatically add¬ 
ed, mink is! He attended prayers at Bris¬ 
tol Cathedral the morning before his 
death, when the service composed by 
King in the key of F was performed ; 
of this service he was particularly fond, 
having been accustomed to hear it in 
his boyhood, ami he was observed to 
join in it with a fervency that was re¬ 
markable even in one whose deport¬ 
ment at Church was uniformly such as 
to repress the levity of the thoughtless, 
and to augment the devotion of (he 
well disposed. 

Attached, as he however was to the 
proper duties of his profession, he was 
not insensible to the charms of Polite 
Literature, ami was an enthusiastic ad¬ 
mirer of the “ Sweet Swan of Avon.” Of 
this, his numerous ami admirable Imi¬ 
tations of that matchless Dramatist, in¬ 
serted in several Volumes of the “ Gen¬ 
tleman’s Magazine,” under the signa¬ 
ture of Mas'irr Shallow, bear abun¬ 
dant testimony. See the General Index 
to the Poetry, vol. 111. p. 532. # Other 
poetical artic. ' c by him are atfso noticed 
in the same volume, p.*'505; and an 
auin.ated Speech of his in 1796, to the 
Volunteer COrps of Melton, to which 
lie was Chaplain, is preserved ill our 
vol. LXV1. p. 567. 

In the year 1819, finding his health 
impaired, and hirf strength failing. Dr. 
Ford was desirous of spending the re¬ 
mainder of his days in his native City, 
ami it has been generally supposed that 
he then resigned the Vicarage of Mel¬ 
ton to his Curate; but the following 
more correct information on this sub¬ 
ject has since been given : 

“ Dr. Ford did not resign Melton to his 
Curate, for he never kept one since 
1792^ that is, for more than twenty years 
before the resignation. There was no 
great disinterestedness in the conduct 
of the Patron, who is the Brother of the 
present Incumbent. The Living was pur¬ 
chased for the latter, by the former, 
about twenty years ago. Dr. Ford’s 
motive for resigning the Living was not 
merely or chiefly 1 impaired health, or 
declining strength.’ His zeal was such, 
that he would willingly have held out 
to the last, though he should have died 
in the pulpit: but he pitied the case of 
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the present Incumbent, who has'ten 
children, and from whom, ever since 
the living was purchased for him, he 
felt regret at withholding it. That re¬ 
gret, while he himself could do the 
duty effectually, yielded to superior con¬ 
siderations i hut when that was no longer 
the case, it became a motive for resig¬ 
nation, which to the Doctor was irre¬ 
sistible. This was something more than 
disinterestedness: it was heroic gene¬ 
rosity. When Dr. Ford had asked the 
Bishop's leave to resign the Living, his 
Lordship, thinking it was chiitly ot> 
account of the arduousness of the duty, 
offered him some time afterwards, two 
small Livings, of which the duty was 
not so laborious ; but the Doctor wish¬ 
ing to end his days at Bristol, declined 
the offer. In a Testimonial given on 
the occasion by the Bishop he Declares, 
that Dr. Ford's assiduity in the dis¬ 
charge of his clerical functions, was, 
as far as his Lordship’s experience went, 
without example.” 


Henry Edridge, Esq. 

Henry Edridge, Esq. A.R.A. F.S.A. 
died (as noticed in our last) at his 
house in Margaret-street. Cavendish- 
square, on Monday, the 23d of April, 
in his 53d year. 

This amiable man and excellent art¬ 
ist, was born at Paddington, in the year 
1768 ; his father, who was in trade in 
the pariah of St. James’s, Westminster, 
died at the-age of 44, leaving his wi¬ 
dow, with fm? children, rather inade¬ 
quately provided for. His mother was 
a woman of superior mind^ and as in 
the early education of childreu mater¬ 
nal influence most frequently forms the 
character, to her may be attributed the 
sense of propriety, and correctrffcss of 
conduct, which 60 conspicuously mark¬ 
ed her son’s progress through life. 

Mr. Edridge was the youngest child 
but one; and having very early shewn 
an attachment to the Fine Arts, his 
mother was induced, by the* advice of 
her friends, to place him, at the age 
of 14, with Mr. Petlier, an artist, well 
known as a Mezzotinto Engraver and 
Painter of Landscape. Two years after 
his apprenticeship he was admitted a 
Student in the Royal Academy, where 
he soon distinguished himself, and in 
1786 obtained a Medal for the best 
drawing of an Academy Figure. While 
studying at the Academy, his talents 
attracted the attention, and procured 
him the regard of the then President, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose pictures he 
was in the habit of copying in minia¬ 
ture for his own improvement. Upon 
one occasion Sir Joshua was so much 


pleased with his performance, that he 
desired to have the copy, which of 
course was readily offered for his ac¬ 
ceptance ; that, however, was declined, 
and the young artist having been pre¬ 
vailed on to name a price. Sir Joshua 
not only paid him nearly double tire 
amount, but meeting him a few days 
afteAvards, insisted upon making him 
a snll fu -her payment, observing, that 
he had since sold the drawing to a No¬ 
bleman for a considerable profit, and 
was therefore his debtor for the dif¬ 
ference. 

Mezzotinto engraving being in no 
way suited to Mr. Edridge’s taste, an 
arrangement was made with his Mas¬ 
ter to permit him to study and prac¬ 
tise Miniature Painting, to which branch 
of # art lie utter wards exclusively applied 
himself. During his 'apprenticeship he 
suffered a severe affliction in the loss 
of his Myther, who had ever b?en to 
him a most tender and affectionate pa¬ 
rent, and whose memory he constantly, 
to his latest breath, fondly and grate¬ 
fully cherished. 

In the year 1789 Mr. Edridge mar¬ 
ried a lady from Taunton of the name 
of Smith, and established himself as a 
Portrait Painter, in Dufour’s-place, Gol¬ 
den-square, in which almost secluded 
situation he raised himself to the great¬ 
est celebrity, proving that merit, such 
as Ills, did not require the adventitious 
aid of outward circumstances to ensure 
its success. 

Mr. Edridge’s earliest works were Mi¬ 
niatures on ivory; afterwards he made 
liU Portraits ot^ paper, with black lead 
and Indian ink, to these he added back 
grounds winch were beautifully diver¬ 
sified, and drawn with great taste; 
after continuing this practice several 
years, he discontinued Indian ink, and 
adopted Water Colours, still finishing 
his drawings slightly, except the heads, 
which were always remarkable for their 
force, brilliancy, and truth. It was of 
late years only that he made those ela¬ 
borately high-finished pictures on pa¬ 
per, uniting the depth atid richness of 
oil paintings with the freedom and 
freshness of water colours, and of which 
there is perhaps scarcely a Nobleman’s 
family in England without some spe¬ 
cimen. His acquisition of this latter 
stile is to be attributed to the study of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s best works, which 
he omitted »o opportunity o£ copying, 
and thereby not only obtained a col¬ 
lection of the most beautiful and faith¬ 
ful copies of that great Master that 
have ever perhaps been made, but ren¬ 
dered the improvements of his own ori¬ 
ginal works remarkably conspicuous. 

in 
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in 1 801 Mr. Edridge removed from 
Pufour’s-place to Margaref-street, where 
he continued to practice his profession 
till his death. lie had two children, 
the eldest, a daughrer, who died May 1, 
I80T, in the 17th year of her age; the 
o, her, a son, who died July 20, 1820, 
at almost the precise age of his sister. 
He was a youth of great promise,Vand 
his premature death was an affliction 
from whieh Mr. Edridge never wholly 
recovered. He had watched over his son 
with an unwearied solicitude which none 
can appreciate* but tho^e who feel the 
strength of parental anxiety, and have 
mourned the loss of an only child. It 
would be difficult to describe the feel¬ 
ings and sufferings he experienced at 
his loss, and though lie jiowed witli 
submission to the will of Heaven, bis 
constitution sunk under the blow. For 
many years previous to his last illness, 
Mr. Ealridge had occasionally laboured 
under considerable difficulty of respi¬ 
ration, which in January last greatly 
increased, and while suffering under a 
most distressing oppression of breath, 
he was attacked by spasms in the chest, 
from which he endured extreme torture. 
For above three months he had few in¬ 
tervals of ease, but during all that time 
his mind retained its accustomed vigour, 
and his fortitude in sustaining his afflict¬ 
ing illness, together with his Christian, 
resignation to the will of God, was the 
admiration of those who witnessed it. 

Mr. Edridge had always an exquisite 
taste for the Picturesque Beauties of 
Landscape, but the extent of his prac¬ 
tice in drawing Portraits prevented the 
devotion of much nine to this his fa¬ 
vourite pursuit until after the death of 
his son, when having no longer a mo¬ 
tive for adhering to the lucrative part 
of bis profession, be indulged his in¬ 
clination, and the drawings which he 
afterwards made from various scenes of 
Nature are most admirable. In 18J7, 
and again in l*3l£), he visited France, 
where he found ample materials for the 
exercise of his taste in the picturesque 
buildings of Paris, and stilt more in¬ 
teresting scenery,of Normandy; the 
drawings made from these Sketches, 
which were exhibited at the Royal Aca¬ 
demy in 1820, as well as those o* the 
present year, leave us to rtgret that this 
branch of art had not at least shared a 
greater portion of his earlier time. 

The late Mr. Hearne was the Master 
from whom Mr. Edridge first acquired 
his taste and skill for sketching Land¬ 
scape Scenery ; a Master, whose best 
works will ever be esteemed so long as 
there is any admiration for fidelity, 
united to the best qualities of the art. 
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There was a timidity however in Mr. 
Hearne’s manner which seemed to re¬ 
strain him from venturing on those bold 
effects and strong transitions of Chiaro 
Scuro, that have since his time been 
the admiration of the public. In this 
respect, Mr. Edridge stepped far beyond 
his Master. Though he did not prac¬ 
tice it, Mr. Edridge, about two years 
ago, painted three pictures in oil co¬ 
lours ; two of them were small land¬ 
scapes, and the third was a copy from 
Teniejs *. 

As a man, Mr. Edridge possessed those 
amiable and endearing qualities which 
gained him the affection of all who knew 
him. His moral character was pure and 
unblemished; to the strictest integrity 
and benevolence of heart, he united the 
most polisbe'l and gentlemanly man¬ 
ners. He had an eloquence and suavity 
of speech, joined to a sportiveness of 
wit, that rendered his society extremely 
delightful; his thoughts were conceived 
with vigour, and expressed with the 
happiest propriety j and there never per¬ 
haps was a man more entitled from his 
accomplishments, high judgment, and 
justness, of sentiment, to move in the 
polished circles of life. In this society 
he was courted and caressed, and was 
distinguished by the friendship and af¬ 
fection of many in the highest rank, 
which continued with unabated kind¬ 
ness to the hour of his death. 

Upon the whole, the life of this ex¬ 
cellent man affords an observation, not 
unworthy of remark. *'A private and 
humble individual, without fortune or 
family, he'raised himself, by bis own 
talents and conduct, to be the friend 
and associate of the most distinguished 
men in the country , and with feelings 
in direct hostility with every attempt to 
invade public dpinion by meretricious 
contrivances and plausible deception, 
honorably accumulated ample means 
for independence. H. R. D. 

ft 

James Gregory, M. D. 

Dr. James Gregory (whose death we 
announced in our last, p. 381) was Pro¬ 
fessor of the Practice of Physic in the 
University of Edinburgh, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, F.R.S. and 

* He was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy of Arts in November 
1820, and no better or more grateful 
tribute could be paid, cither to his ta¬ 
lent as an artist, or his worth as a man, 
than the feeling and appropriate eulogy 
pronounced to his memory by the Pre¬ 
sident at the annual Academy Dinner, 
which took place immediately after bis 
death. 


Honorary 
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Honorary Member of the Royal Medical 
and Physical Society of Edinburgh. This 
gentleman, descended from ancestors dis¬ 
tinguished for scientific talents, was the 
eldest son of the late Dr. John Gregory, 
Professor of Medicine in the University 
of Edinburgh. He was born at Aber¬ 
deen, 1753 ; received the rudiments of 
education at the Grammar School of 
that city, and prosecuted his studies at 
the Universities of Aberdeen, Oxford, 
and Edinburgh. After taking his de¬ 
gree of M.D. in 1774, he visited Hol¬ 
land, France, and Italy ; returned to 
Britain in 1775 ; the following year was 
appointed Professor of the Theory of 
Physic in the University of Edinburgh, 
and on the retirement of Dr. Cullen, 
was appointed to the chair. In 1781 
Dr. G, married the daughter of James 
Ross, Esq. of Stranraer, who died in 
1784 without issue; and in 179b' was 
united to Miss M'Leod, daughter of 
Donald M. Esq. of Geanies ; by whom 
he had a family. The following publi¬ 
cations were from the pen of Dr. Gre- 
gory : 

“ Diss. de Morbis Cadi Mutatione 
medendis,” 1774, 8vo. — “Conspectus 
Medicine Theoretical,” 1780, 2 vols. 
8 vo.; 4th edit. 1812. — “ Philosophical 
and Literary Essays,” 1792, 2 vols. 8vo. 
—“ Memorial presented to the Managers 
of the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh,'’ 
1800, 4to.—“ Cullen’s First Lines of the 
PractN^e of Physic, with Notes,” 2 vols. 
8 vo.7th edit.—Dr. G. was also the author 
of a pape^fhwthe Theory of the Moods 
of Verbs, in the Transactions o{ the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. 


Rev. Thomas Scott. 

The Rev. Thomas ifcott, (whoSe death 
is recorded in p. 47?) was a native of 
Yorkshire, and soon after his entrance 
on the ministry, he became a most zea¬ 
lous Calvinist, which occasioned his 
being elected to the joint chaplainship 
of the Lock Hospital, wh*eu the late 
Rev. Martin Madan was under the ne¬ 
cessity of relinquishing that situation 
in consequence of his public vindica¬ 
tion of Polygamy. Mr. Scott afterwards 
had a difference with his coadjutor* Mr. 
De Coetlogon, on some points of doc¬ 
trine, which produced a curious kind 
of sebism in that establishment, and 
ended in the removal of both preachers. 

Mr. Scott was formerly curate of Wes¬ 
ton Underwood and Ravenstone. in 
Buckinghamshire, and afterwards vicar 
of Olney, from whence he removed to 
Gent. Mao. Jit nr, 1821. 

12 


the rectory of Aston Sandford in the 
same county. He was an indefatigable 
labourer in the theological field, as the 
following list will testify: 

“ The Force of Truth, a Marvellous 
Narrative of his own Life,” 1779, 12mo.; 
8th edit. 1811.—“The Scriptural Doc¬ 
trine of Civil Government and the Du¬ 
ties of Subjects,” 1792, 12mo.—“The 
Rights jf God,” 1793, 12mo.—“The 
Religious Character of Great Britain,” 
1793, 8vo.—“ Essays on the most im¬ 
portant Subjects in Religion,” 1793, 
12mo.; 4th edit. 1RG(J, Bvo.—“ Treatise 
on Growth iri Grace,” 8vo.—“ On the 
Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures in 
Answer to Paine’s Age of Reason,” 1796, 
8vo.— “ Sermons on Select Subjects,” 
1797. 8vo. — “A Family Bible with 
Notes,” 1796, 4 vols. 4to. ; 5th edit. 
l810.—“ The Warrtmt and Nature of 
Faith considered,” 1798, 12mo.—" On 
the Sigps of the Times,” 1795, 8vo.— 
“ A Missionary Sermon at St. Anne’s 
Blacklriars,” 1801, Bvo. — “ Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress, with Notes and the 
Life of the Author,” 1801, Bvo.—'“ Four 
Sermons, on Repentance, the Evil of 
Sin, Christ's Love to Sinners, and the 
Promise of the Holy Spirit,” 1802, 8vo. 
—“ Sermon on the Death of J. New¬ 
ell,” 1803, Bvo.—“Chronological Tables 
to the Bible, with Maps,” i811,4to.— 

“ The Jews a Blessing to Nations, a 
Sermon at St. Lawrence, Jewry,” 1810, 
8vo.—Remarks on the Bishop of Lin¬ 
coln’s Refutation of Calvinism,” 1812, 

2 vols. 8vo.—“ Joy in Heaven, a Sermon 
lor the Female Penitentiary,” 1812, 8vo. 

A good Portrait of this Divine, en¬ 
graved by Mr. J. Col Iyer, A.R.A. has 
lately been published. 


Oliver Cromwell, Esq. 

May 31. At Cheshuut Park, Herts, 
aged 79, Oliver Cromwell, esq. lineally 
descended from the celebrated Protec¬ 
tor ; being the great-grandson of Henry 
Cromwell, Lord Deputy of Ireland, and 
M. V. for Cambridge, who was the fourth 
son of the Protector.—This gentleman 
was formerly a respectable solicitor in 
Esscx-strect, Strand, and clerk to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. He married Aug. 
8 , 1771, Mary daughter of Morgan 
Morse, esq. solicitor ; by whom he bad a 
son Oliver (who died young in 1785), 
and a daughter, Elizabeth - Oliveria, 
married to Thomas Artemulorus Rus¬ 
sel, esq. of Cheshunt. 

lie succeeded to the estate at Theo¬ 
balds by the will of his cousins, Eliza¬ 
beth, 
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betb, Anne, and Letitia, daughters of 
Richat'd Cromwell, esq. by SaraVi, daugh¬ 
ter of Ebenezer Gatton, esq. of South¬ 
wark, who married Eleanor the sur¬ 
viving sister of Sir Robert Thornhill. 
The Thornhills derived the estate by 
purehase from the Duke of Albemarle, 
to whom it was granted by King Charles 
the Second, in gratitude for his Resto¬ 
ration to the Crown. (See p. 523.) ' 

Mr. Cromwell has lately published, 
in a handsome quarto volume, “ Me¬ 
moirs of the Protector Oliver Cromwell, 
and his sons Richard and Henry, illus¬ 
trated by original Letters, and other 
Family Papers. With Six Portraits, 
from original Pictures.’* 


DEATHS. < 

1820. •T'HE Emperor of China.—He it 
Sept. 2. succeeded by his second son. 
There se°ms to have been some doubt at 
first, whether the second or fourth would 
succeed, as the Emperor died without a 
will. It is generally supposed he would 
have declared the fourth son successor; 
but his illness was too rapid to allow him 
time. 

Oct. 9 At Cumumpalid, near Madras, 
in the East Indies, in his 23d year, Peter 
Alexander Taylor, esq. Lieutenant and 
Adjutant of the 1st regiment of the Madras 
Light Cavalry, and second son of the late 
Major-Gen. Aldwcll Taylor.—That epide¬ 
mical and dire disease the cholera morbus 
cruelly snatched away this promising 
young ollicer in a few hours after its fatal 
commencement. 

Nov. 22. At Bombay, after a few horns’ 
illness, of the cholera tnorb'is, Elizabeth, 
wife of Thomas Norris, esq. of that Presi¬ 
dency. 

Nov. 30. At Caunpore, in the East In¬ 
dies, by the accidental discharge of a pis¬ 
tol, while drawing the charge, Capt. John 
Cruikshank, of the 24th Native Infantry. 

At Bombay, Joseph William Cuniine, 
esq. of the Hoc. East India Company’s 
Medical Service, second son of Archibald 
Cumine, esq, of Auchry, Aberdeenshire. 

1821. Feb. 18. On his passage to Eng¬ 
land, Capt. John Warburton, of the 17th 
regiment Native Infaijtry, Madras Esta¬ 
blishment. 

April V\. At th/Manor House, High- 
gate, aged 27, James Bishop Brenchicy, 
esq. of York street, Southwark. 

April 26. At Belfast, William Neilson, 
D.D. Profeasor of the learned languages, 
&c. in the Academical Institution. 

May 1. At Frankfort (where he had 
lived in retirement for 16 years), of apo¬ 
plexy, Prince Charles of Hesse Rothen- 
burg; better known in France by the name 
of Charles Hesse. This Republican Prince 
was for a long time one of the Editors of 


« The Journal des Homines Libre*,” in 
which his articles were signed. Fiat Lux. 

May 2. At High Leigh, Cheshire, aged 
75, John Cole Everest, esq. 

May 6. At Weathersfield, Essex, aged 
71, Thomas Scott, esq. 

At Brighton. Susanna, wife of William 
Roe, and daughter of the late Sir William 
Thomas, bart. 

May 7. At Upper Kennington Green, 
aged 57, Thomas Wick, esq. 

In Goodge-strcet, aged 89, Peter Daw¬ 
son, esq. 

At Clad?, Suffolk, Charlotte Eliza, the 
wife of Mr. John Houlgate, of Hackney- 
road, London. 

May 8. At Lisnawilly, Ireland, aged 
57, J. W. Stratton, esq. 

At Ji-hwcrin, aged 36, his Royal High¬ 
ness the Duke* Adolphus Frederick of 
Mecklenburg, yo.."gest son of the Reign¬ 
ing Grand Duke. 

Aged 57, Benjamin White, esq. of 
Ewelme, Oxfordshire, formerly an eminent 
bookseller in Fleet-street. 

At Leiston, Suffolk, in her 67th year, 
Mrs. Basham, of the Eastern Battalion of 
Solfolk Militia. 

May 9. At Paris, Mr. James Adams, 
iate Clerk of the Survey at Gibraltar. 

At Palermo, Thomas I.e Mesurier, esq. 
merchant, son of the late Commissary Gen. 
Le Mesurier. 

May 12. At Netting Hill, Kensington, 
in his 70th year, G. K. Morton, esq. 

May 13. In Michael’s-place, Brompton, 
Mrs. Stoiace.—She was sister of l/!e late 
Dr. Trusler, and mother of Sje_ r \ , * l >ii Storace 
the composer, and Signora Storace, the 
late celebrated Actress. 

May 14. Al Paiis, Catherine Mary, 
wife of Lieut. General Hodgson. 

May 17. At Aston, aged 66, Mr. James 
Flyel, a native of Fiteshirc.—Till within a 
few months his activity was surprising for 
any man, and the nfbre so in hint, whose 
personal weight must have exceeded 25 
stone. 

John Burton Matthews, esq. one of the 
Aldermen for the City of Rochester. 

At Frankfort, at a very advanced age, 
M. Alopteus, formerly Prussian Ambassa¬ 
dor to several Courts. 

May 18. At Grundisburgh, Suffolk, 
John Lucock, gent. 

May 19. Bruce Broughton, esq. son of 
the Rev. Thomas Broughton, late Rector of 
Tiverton, Somersetshire, and of St. Peter’s, 
Bristol. 

In Paris, the Marshal Duke de Coigny, 
Peer of France, Chevalier of the Royal 
Orders, and Commander of the Military 
Orderof St. Louis, Governorof the Invalids 
and Fontainbleau. 

In Paris, M. Camille Jordan, Member 
of the French Chamber of Deputies. 

May 20. At Civita Veeehia, Charles 

Dennis, 
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Dennis, esq. bis Majesty's Consul at that 
port. 

At Trimley, Suffolk, of a deep decline, 
Mr. H. S. Weeding, of H. M. S. Liverpool, 
and who was invalided at Canton, in China, 
in October last. 

May 22. Samuel George Bicknel), esq. 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, only son 
of Charles Bicknell, esq. of Spring Garden- 
terrace. 

At Hanover, in his 82d year, M. Foder, 
the Privy Counsellor of Justice, well known 
in the literary world. 

May 23. Aged 78, Thomas JSirch esq. 
of New Bond-street, banker, 

William, youngest son of John Murray, 
esq. of Albemarle-street. 

In Tenterden-street, Robert Darling 
Willis, M. D. 

May 24. At Mile EnJ, Sarah, daughter 
of the late Captain Snow, H. N. 

May 23. At the Hooks, near Lewes, 
Sussex, in his 77th year, the Rev. Sir 
Ilenry Poole, bart. of Poole, in Cheshire. 
He succeeded to Lhe title and estate June 
8, 1804. The family aie very anti* nt, and 
the stem of many eminent branches ; as 
the Poles of Devonshire, &e. They are 
denominated from the Lordship of Poole, 
in Wirrai Hundred, in Cheshire ; and were 
honoured with a baronetage Oct. 23, 1677. 

May 26. In her 7 1st year, Sarah, wife 
of Capt. Dennis Butler, ol Albany-crescent. 

Suddenly, in a tit of apoplexy, John 
Campbell, esq. ofCondtntVale,Blackheath. 

May 27. In Aldersgate-street, Daniel 
Kay.hesq. one of the Pro'iaiietors ofthe Al¬ 
bion Tafjern, and Deputy of the Ward of 
Aldersgate. 

At Yaptnn-place, Sussex, aged 34, Cap¬ 
tain John Whyte, R.N. ' 

Occasioned by swallowing a farthing, 
the son of Mr. Ellmore, of Newport. 

May 27. In the 97ih year of her age, 
Mrs. Watts, relict o.^Mr. John Watts, for¬ 
merly of Brackley, Northamptonshire. Mr. 
Watts was originally by trade a plumber, 
and having a comfortable independence, 
kept an open table on market days for 
the neighbouring gentlemen and clergy. 
Amongst his guests on such occasion was 
that most excellent man, Mr. Moore, then 
a poor curate, who ceasing to be so frequent 
in his visits as he used, Mr. Watts asked 
him the reason. The reply was candidly, 
that as he owed Mr. W. ten poundl, which 
he was unable to pay, he therefore felt a 
little delicacy as to intruding on his hospi¬ 
table table. Mr. Watts begged he would 
not give it a thought, but come as usual, 
and added that he had twenty pounds 
more at his service. In the course of their 
after-lives, such are the mysterious ways 
of Providence, Mr. Watts fell into decayed 
circumstances, and the poor curate became 
Archbishop of Canterbury. In this elevated 
rank. Dr. John Moore did not forget his 


generous host, but contributed to make 
his latter days comfortable, besides settling 
an annuity to the widow, which was regu¬ 
larly paid by the Archbishop's family to 
the day of her death. This gratifying anec¬ 
dote will be, we trust, a sufficient apology 
for our noticing the demise of a person of 
comparative obscurity. * 

» May 23. Miss Mary Nayler, of Bra¬ 
zen!; m Cottage, Bucks, youngest sister of 
Sir George Nayler. 

At W-mblednn, the Rev. Joshua Rud¬ 
dock, M.A. Vicar of Hitcbin, and late Fel¬ 
low of Trinity Collegq, Cambridge. 

At Bere, Devonshire, in consequence of 
a fall from a ladder, C. A. Stolhard, esq. 
F. A. S. He was making tracings from 
stained glass in the church window, when 
the step of the ladder giving way, his head 
came iihcontact with the monumeut of a 
i Knight Templar, which probably produced 
a concussion ofthe firain, that immediately 
deprived him of life. The untimely fate 
of ills* elegant Ailist aniT able Anti¬ 
quary has excited general commiseration. 
A faithful account of him shall appear in 
our Supplement. 

At Ipswich, in his 44th year, Peter 
Thomas Long, gent, solicitor. 

At Clare, Suffolk, aged 83, Mr. James 
Golding, formerly of Monk’s Farm in 
Ilunsdon. 

May 29. At the Chequcis public-house, 
Spalding, aged 70, Mr. Simmonds, formerly 
valet to Robert Duke of Ancasler, whom 
he attended, when Colonel of a regiment, 
during the American war. 

At Bebbing, near Sitlingbourne, Kent, 
Mrs. Mary Andrewes, second daughter of 
the late Mr. John Tracy, of Brompton, 
Kent. # 

Lieut. Francis James Douglas, of the 
Coldstream Guards, second son of the late 
George Douglas, esq. of Cavers. 

At Portsmouth, Lord Francis Thynne, 
late Midshipman of his Majesty’s ship 
Rochefort, and son of the Marquis of Bath. 

At Arundel, aged 82, Peter Richard 
Lahy, esq. He was formerly steward to the 
late Duke of Norfolk, from whose service 
he had retired for a number of years. The 
latter periods of Mr. Laby’s life were prin¬ 
cipally devoted to acts of extensive charity. 

In his 27lh year, the Hon. Morton Eden, 
brother to Lord Auckland. 

May 31. In Sidmouth-sreet, Gray's- 
inn-road, Mr. John Wilsou, several years 
Chief Clerk in the Office of one of Masters 
in Chancery. 

Aged 23, Montague Hamilton, youngest 
son of Col. Brown, of Amwell Bury, 
Herts. 

In his7Sth year, Mr. Christopher Olier, 
lately a Cashier in the Bank of England. 

At Ipswich, in lus 84th year, John 
Thurston, formerly of Stoneham Parva, 
Gent. 


Notts. 
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Nottt. At Hucknall Torkard, John 
Spray, and on the following morning Mer¬ 
cy, his wife j the former aged 'll, the lat¬ 
ter 69 years. From their great attach¬ 
ment to each other, they were called the 
“ two doves;” they were never known to 
quarrel, nor ever went out on business 
without accompanying each other: they 
were buried in the same grave; after af¬ 
fording in their lives an example of eonjJy 
gal attachment, in the midst of poverty, 
perhaps never equalled. 

Suffolk. In his 83d year, John Wade 
Gent, of Benhall. , 

Abroad. At Surat, in, the East Indies, 
in his 24th year, Capt. James Alex. Da* 
vies, of the Bombay Artillery, son of Solo¬ 
mon Davies, esq. of Epsom, Surrey. 

June i. At Brighton, in his 58th year, 
Thosrf Clark, esq. of Park-street, Gros- 
venor-square. . « 

At Woudbridge, aged 41, Sarah', eldest 
daughter qf the late Mr. Loder, bookseller, 
of that town. «• 

June 2. Mr. Christopher Assey, a 
Common Council-man of the Borough of 
Eye, Suffolk. 

In Heriford-street, aged 18, Catherine, 
youngest daughter of the Right Hon. 
Charles Bathurst. 

At Vienna, aged 80, Senator Count 
Antonio Maria Capo d’Istria, father of the 
Russian Secretary of State. 

June 3.~ Aged 64, Jane, wife of Mr. 
Thomas Meredith, of Bishopsgatc street. 
Possessed of a superior understanding, 
united with a most benevolent heart, she 
was for many years actively engaged in 
her neighbouihood; while her cheerful 
piety rendered her the source of happiness 
to her family and acquaintance. 

At his seat near Clo .*nel, Sir Thomas 
Osborne, Bart. 

June 4. Iu his 29th year, the Rev. 
Samuel Jackson, A. M. of Baliol College, 
Oxford, eldest son ct J. Jackson, esq. of 
Great Easton, Essex. 

In Edward-street, Porlman-square, Sir 
George Douglas, Bart, of Springwood 
Park, Roxburghshire, which county he 
had formerly represented in several suc¬ 
cessive Parliaments. He succeeded his 
father Sir James D. in 1787; married 
Oct. 16, 1786, Elizabeth Boyle, daughter 
of John, Earl of Glasgow, (who died in 
1801,} by whom lr had one son John 
James, and two daughters. 

At Henley-on-Thames, Eleanor, daugh¬ 
ter of the late Col. Gabriel Harper, of the 
East India Company’s service. 

. At Soulhborough, near Bromley, Kent, 
in her!9th year, Jane Elizabeth, daughter 
of the late Henry Woodgate, esq. Barris¬ 
ter at Law. 

At Calthorpe House, Oxfordshire, in his 
72d year, Thomas Cobb, esq. of Elslree 
Hill, Middlesex. 


June 5. At Ipswich, aged 83, Mrs. 
Martha Tydeman. 

At Potters Bar, in his 72d year, 1 Daniel 
Carpenter, esq. one of his Majesty’s Jus¬ 
tices of the Peace aud Deputy Lieutenants 
for the Counties of Middlesex and Herts. 
The virtues of this truly good man, both 
in bis public and private character, were 
so well known and so justly appreciated, 
that it will be unnecessary to dwell upon 
them here; suffice it to say, that his active 
benevolence and disinterested philanthropy 
were such as to claim the respect of all 
who kuewjtiim, and to demand this humble 
but sincere tribute to his memory. 

At Teddington, Middlesex, Mary Anne, 
wife of Capt. Collard, R.N. 

At Inglis Maldie, Kincardineshire, in 
his 22d year, the Hon. Alex. Keith. 

June 7. At tl^e House of Alderman 
Wood, M. P. So''*h Audley-street, aged 
85, Mrs. Page, of Woudbridge, the mother 
of Mrs. Wood. 

In Piccadilly, after a few hours’ illness, 
Elizabeth, Counters of Mexborough, She 
was married to the Earl Sept. 25, 1782; 
by whom she had issue. Lord Viscount 
Pollington and two daughters. 

In his 74th year, Wm. Edwards, esq. of 
Champion Hill, Surrey. 

At Covtreend, near Bridgend, Glamor¬ 
ganshire, aged 102, Mr. David Phelps.-— 
lie had lived in the family of Mr. Trehern 
as House-steward, for 76 years. 

June 8. In Parsonage-row, Newington 
Butts, in her 18th year, Cecilia, daughter 
of the Rev. Hubert Dickinson, Vi^r of 
Ilfracombe, North Devon, and I s &*iurer of 
St. Mary’s, Newington Butts/" 

June* 10. At her residence, the Arch¬ 
deaeon’s house,* in Ipswich, in her 75th 
year, Mrs. Elizabeth Trotman, relict of 
Robert Trotman, a brewer, and one of the 
Common Council of the Borough of Ips¬ 
wich.—InWr the dt*»erving poor of Ips¬ 
wich have lost a ready and considerable 
benefactress; her charities were distributed 
with judgment, and the objects of them 
selected with proper caution. 

At Aldeburgh, Suffolk, aged 30, Mr*. 
B. Clayton. ' 

At Shottisham, Suffolk, aged 85, Mn. 
Catt, relict of the late Mr. John Catt, of 
Swilland. 

In Northampton-square, Mr. Joshua 
Healey'Newsome, of his Majesty’s 12th 
regiment of Light Dragoons, third son of 
the late James Newsome, esq. of Wands- 
worth Lodge, Surrey. 

At Islington, in bis 73d year, Edward 
Frisby, e.«q. of Basinghall-strret, Deputy 
of the Ward of Hassishaw, and many 
rears iu the Common Council for that 
Ward. 

In Great James-street, Bedford.row, 
aged 33, Win. Drake, esq. 

June 10. At Southgate, Middlesex, in 

hit 
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hia 40th year, Charles Pasley, esq. late 
Major in the Cast India Company’s ser¬ 
vice, and Charge d’Affaires at the Court of 
Persia. 

In Baker-street, in her 82d year, the 
relict of the late Alderman Bengough, of 
Bristol. 

At Romsey, in her 34th year, after four 
days illness, Rebecca, wife of John Rey¬ 
nolds Beddome, esq. burgeon, and daugh¬ 
ter of the Rev. Robert Winter, D. I). 

At Energlyo, Glamorganshire, the seat 
of her grandfather, John Goodrich, esq. 
aged fire years and three months^Cati a- 
rme Arnold, eldest daughter and last sur¬ 
viving child of the Rev. Bartlett Goodrich, 
A.M. Rector of Hardtnead, Bucks, and 
Vicar of Great baling, in Essex, and grand¬ 
daughter of Bartlett Goodrich, esq. of 
Salmg Grove : by whose untimely death is 
terminated a dispensation of affliction 
which rarely falls to the lot of man! the 
distressed father having, in the short space 
of twelve months, lost a beloved wife and 
a family of three children. 

June 11. At Neath, in Glamorgan¬ 
shire, iii his 33d year, Onslow Meek with 
Tappendrn, nephew of the laie Cap¬ 
tain Onslow Beckwith, and son of James 
Tappendeu, late of Favcisham, in Kent, 
gent, by Mary Frances Ins wife, daughter 
of Kdwaril Beckwith, esq. of the ancient 
Baronet family ot that name in the county 
of York, and who was nearly allied to the 
noble family of Onflow. 11 is amiable dispo¬ 
sition, unassuming manner-, and strict in¬ 
tegrity ,>will long be rein^jJjered by all 
who hail fN^oleasure of his acquaintance. 

At F.dinouT^b, Major Martelli, late of 
the 72d regiment. • 

At Pentoavdle, aged 23, Mrs. Eliza 
Catharine M’Dermutt, daughter of the 
late Mr. James Stewart Thomson, ol Moi- 
tmier-sueet, coach maker. 

(it his 30th year, Ms. Joseph (Aui.-tiaii, 
jun, of Wigmore-streeV. 

At Clifton, Penelope, relict of the Iatt 
Gen. Edward Smith, and daughter of the 
laic Sir Wat. Bowyer, Bart, of Denham 
Court, Buckmghaiuahue. 

In Bedford-square, John Morgan, e-'q. 

John Minet Feetor, esq. aged 67 years. 
A few years ago he served the office of 
High Sheriff of Kent, and was since a 
magnificent entertainer of the four great¬ 
est reigning monarclis in F.urope. * 

In St. James’s-place, Louisa Maria, 
daughter of Sir Charles Mouck, hart, of 
Belsay, Northumberland. 

At Thomas’s Hotel, Berkeley-square, 
Harriet Frances-Charlotte, wife of Sir Je¬ 
ttison Wm. Gordon, bart. of Haveiholm 
Priory, Lincolnshire. She was the second 
dau. of the Hon. Edward Finch Ilatton, 
youngest son of Daniel sixth Earl of Win- 
chilsea; was married to Sir Jeuison Wm. 
Gordon, October 1781, but had no issue. 


'In New Kmg-street, Bath, aged 81, 
Annabella, relict of Thomas Edwards, esq. 
late of Pontypool, Monmouthshire. 

At Batheastou, aged 62, the Rev. Race 
Godfrey, D. D. of Walcot Parade : a Jus¬ 
tice of the Peace for the counties of Somer¬ 
set and Gloucester, and nearly 30 years 
Minister and chief proprietor of Kensing¬ 
ton Chapel, Bath. 

I' -issels, the Ex-Conventionalist 
Quirette.—He was one of the four Depu¬ 
ties who, v.th the Minister at War, Buur- 
nouville, went on the 3d of April, 1793, to 
the head-quaiters of Gen. Dumourier to 
arrest that Genei'i^and to take him to 
Pans to be trie I j but were themselves 
arrested, and delivered by Dumourier to 
the Austrian General Clairfait, and were 
kept in prison in Germany two yeais and 
a half, untj they were exchanged for the 
Dpchess of Augoiileuie in 1795. 

June 14. Mr. Hadfand, pmk man and 
sausage-maker, the corner of Fetter-lane, 
Ilolbnrn.* His death was occ.islfflBed by a 
steam-engine which he used in his cellar to 
cutup bis sausage-meat. His apron hav¬ 
ing caught hi (lie cogs of the engine, it drew 
his thigh between the wheels. Immediate 
assistance was given, and though he was 
much bruised, he was able with help to 
walk up Stans. Ills constitution, however, 
hail received so scvi-re a slunk, that he 
sunk under the effects of the accident, 
liow debility, 48 hours after the misfor¬ 
tune happened, lie was sensible to the 
last, and described the accident to his 
medical attendants.—Mr. Iladland was 
much respfcled by his neighbours, aud 
had the honour of beanug Ins Majesty's 
Comnm-sioti as Captain in the Fourth 
Regimen' of London Loyal Volunteers. 

At Tietihorue House, Hampshire, in his 
6.;i h year. Sir Henry Tichborne, bart. He 
wa-born Ssptembei 6, 1766; succeeded 
bis latln i. Sir Henry, July 16, 1786 ; war¬ 
ned in 1777, Elizabeth, daughter of - . 

Pluwdeu, of I’loiviieii, in Khiopshne, Scc.f 
and by her bad ten children. This is a 
very ancient family, st>ppo>od of Saxon 
origin. The fiist Muiotict, Sir Benjamin 
Tm hhoinc, was created by James I. 1620. 

C.woline, daughter ot John Nickleson 
Mafftm.csq. of Wollaton, Nottinghamshire. 

In \o k-stieet, Montagu squaie, Lieut. 
Henry llawkms, R fJ. 

Louisa Woodbridgp, wife of Thomas 
Turner, t-sq. of Glouccsicr, and second 
daughter ot David Walters, esq. of Bar- 
wood House, Gloucestershire. 

In Gower-street, Martha, wife of Jacob 
llans Busk, esq. of Pons borne-park, Herts. 
The remains of this amiable Tady were in¬ 
terred at Chingford, Essex. 

Aged 77, S. Fenn. esq. of Newgate-st. 

At Bath, in his 67lh year, of apoplexy, 
William Edwards, esq. 'of the Stock Ex¬ 
change. 


At 



At Bath, Mrs. Anne Johnson, of Ham¬ 
mersmith, relict of the late Roh. Johnson, 
esq. of Kennington-lane, Vauxhall, 

At Hampstead, in her 19th year, Char¬ 
lotte Matilda, daughter of Col. Robert, of 
Upper Grosvenor-street. 

At her country house, the Duchess 
d'Aumont, wife of the Count d’Artois’s 
First Gentleman. . 

June 15. Of consumption, in his\22d 
year, Charles, third son of George Buck'on, 
esq. of Hornsey. 

In his 66th year, Cartw Elers, esq. of 
Gower-street. 

June 16. At his, Parsonage House, 
Langdon Hills, Essex, in his 79th year, 
the Rev. John Moore, J.L. B.; for many 
years Rector of that parish and of St. 
Michael Bassishaw, London, one of the 
Minor Canons of St. Paul’s, Priest of his 
Majesty’s Chapel Royal, Lecturer of fit. 
Sepulchre’s, and lale one of the Examiners 
of Merchant Tailors’ School; in all of 
which, *a»,J many other scenes* of active 
duty, he set an example of energy and un¬ 
shrinking exertion seldom paralleled, nud 
never exceeded. To high attainments in 
Biblical literature, he added (hat intimate 
acquaintance with subjects of an ecclesi¬ 
astical nature which procured him the 
respect of all the friends of the National 
Church, many of whose Ministers were 
essentially indebted to the application of 
his powerful talents and unwearied ex¬ 
ertions for the vindication of their rights 
and privileges. Nor can it fail to be 
gratifying to all who knew him, that the 


[June, 

closing scene of his long and useful life, 
bordering upon eighty years, was marked 
by testimonies of peace and hope, as his 
career had been characterised by inde¬ 
pendence of mind and integrity of conduct. 
A more particular account of this learned 
and excellent Divine shall appear soon. 

Rhoda Antoinette, daughter of F. Sapte, 
esq. ofOdicote Lodge, Herts. 

June 17. in Upper Harley-street, aged 
78, Mrs. King, of Kelsey Park, Becken¬ 
ham, Kent, relict of the late learned and 
respected Edw. King, esq. F. R.S. & F.A 8. 

Junn. 19. In nis 83d year, Mr. Charles 
Graves, of his Majesty’s Printing Office. 

June 20. At his hou»e in Fnzroy- 
square. in his 78th year, John Forbes, 
esq. of New, in Strathdon, Abeideenshire, 
and formerly of Bombay. 

In Half Moon-street, after a few days 
illness, the w.f ' of Lieiit.-gen. Thomas 
Meyrick. 

June *2). After a few days illness, aged 
74, Mr. Luke Lyuty, of Canterbury-row, 
Newington, Surrey. 

At Southwood, Highgate, Miss Sarah 
Longman, sister of 'I'. N. Longman, esq. 
the eminent bookseller,of Paternoster-row. 

June 23. At Pans, in her 68th year, 
the Duchess Dowager of Oi leans. — Her 
Serene Highness was a lady of the 
most exemplary character and virtues. 
By her death ilie Duke ol Orleans has ac¬ 
quired a large accession of fortune and of 
consequent influence; not less, if our ac¬ 
count be tme, ,‘.h.in 2,500,000 francs, or 
upwards of 120,000/. per ann. f 
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Meteorological Table for June, 1821. By W. Cary, Strand. 
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BILL OF MORTAUTV, Iron. M.y« to June 96, 1821. 


Christened. 
Male* - 966 J 
Fpmales - 936 J 


1922 


Buried. 
Males 738 ) 
Ft males 679 $ 


Whereof have died under 2 years old 


1437 

316 


Salt «£1. per bushel ; 4^</. per pound. 


AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from 
1 N L A N D COUNTIES. j 
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■ 

Aggregate Average which govVrns Importa¬ 
tion 3‘2 2|31 2|25 3[I7 7|3() -J j 


128 3 ( I7 7|.‘: 


Lon'I on 
SulVolk 
Cambridge 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 
York * 
Durham 
Norlhuin. 
biCumli^rl. 
Wistmor. 
Lancaster 
| Chester 
bJ Flint 
Denbigh 
Aug ley ea 
Carnarvon 
Merioneth 
9jCaidigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarth. 
Glamorgan 
lOjGloucester 
Somerset 
Mourn. 
Devon 
Cornwall 
l)or.«t t 
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23 1018 5 

! 

22 017 9 

| 

22 1018 5 


PKICli.OF FLOUR, per Sack, June 28, 43a. to 50*. 
OATMEAL, ^rer Bull of 140lbs. Avoudupois, June 16, 12*. 6d. 

AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, June 20, 38*. 8^. pf; , «. w <. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, June 23. 


Kent Bags. 2/. 10 a . ip M. 4 *. 

Sussex Ditto. 2/. 2s. to 31. Os. 

Essex Ditto. 2/. 2s. to 31. 1 Os. 


Kent Pockets. l 2l. 14*. to 4/. 13*. 

Sussex Ditto . 2/. 8*. to 31. 8*. 

Esse* Ditto. 21. 8*. to 3/. 13*. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, June 25; 

St. James’s, Hay 4/. 12*. Straw 1 /. 13*. Orf. Clover 4/. 15*. — Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 6*. Orf. 
Straw 1/. 12*.Orf. Clovei5f.5 a.—S miltifield, Hay 4/. 10 a. 0 d. Stiaw If. 12*. 0 d. Clover 5f. 0*. 

SMITHFIELD, June 25. To sink the OlFal—per stone of 81bs. 

.Lamb.4*. Ori. to 5*. 4 d. 

Head of Cattle at Market June 25 : 

Beasts.2,516 # Calves 250. 

Sheep and Lambs21,070 * Pigs 250 

COALS, June 25: Newcastle 32*. 6 d. to 41*. 0 d Sunderland, 33*. 0 cl. to 41*. 9rf. 

TALLOW, per Stone, 81b. Town Tallow 50*. Orf. Yellow Russia 49*. 

SOAP, Yellow 84*. Mottled 94*. Curd 98r.-C 4NI1LES, 10*. Od. per l)oz, Moulds 11*. 6rf. 


Beef.. 


8rf. 

to 

4*. 

8*/. 

Mutton.......... 


4 d. 

to 

4*. 

4rf. 

Veal. 

. 

M. 

to 

5a. 

Orf 

Pork. 


8d. 

to 

4*. 

8d. 















THE AVERAGE PRICES of Natigaui Canal Shark* and other Property, in 
June 1821 (to the 26th), at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New Bridge street, London. — 
Trent and Mersey, or Grand Tiunk Canal, 1800/. Div. 73/. per Ann.—Birmingham, 
560/. ex Div. 1 %l. Half Year.—Swansea, 199/. Div. 12/. per Ann.—Leeds and Liver¬ 
pool, 510/. Div. 10/. per Ann.—Grand Junction, 220/. Div. 91. per Ann.—Brecon, 80/. 
ex Div. 4/.—Ellesmere, 66/. Div. 3/.—Union, 84/. with Div. 2/. Half-year.—Rochdale, 
42/. I Or. Div. 2/. per Ann.—Lancaster, 2 51. 15s. ex Div. 1/.—Regent’s, 25/. 10*.— 
Worcester and Birmingham, 23/. Div. I/.—Stratford, 10/. 10*.— Kennel and Avon, 
19/. lOr. Div. 18r.,—Huddersfield, 13/.—Wdts and Berks, 3/. 17r. 6r/.—Crinan, 2/. lOr. 
West India Dock, 176/. Div. 10/. perCent.— London Dock, 102/. Div. 4/. — Globe 
Assurance 123/. Div. 61. per Ann.—Imperial, 92/. Div. 2/. 5r. Half-year.—Allas, 
4/. 15*.—Itock Assurance, 1 /. 19*.—Vlopt* Ditto, Si. 2 s. 6d. —Grand Junction Water 
Woiks, 55/. ex Div. 1/. 5r, llal r -year.—Manchester Ditto, S5/.— Westminster Gas 
Light Company, 61/. Div. 61. per Cent.—New Ditto, 91. Premium.—City of London 
Ditto Original, 25/. Premium.—British Plate Glass Company, 210/ —London Institu¬ 
tion, 34/. — Ilusscl Ditto, 10/. lOr. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

TO VOLUME XCL PART I. 


Embellished with a View or the Gateway o 4 the Priory of St. Martin-le-Grand, 

near the Town of Dover. 


Mr. Urban, June 1. 

EAR to the entrance of the town 
of Dover, where the road leads 
to Folk,stone, in a very pleasant situ¬ 
ation, areseveral remains of the Priory 
of St. A^artin*le-6rand| among which 
the Gateway is not least conspicuous. 
I Iteg you to lay before your Readers 
the annexed View of it (see the Plate). 
The Refectory, 100 feet long, is now 
used as a barn; a portion of tho 
Church, and remains of other build¬ 
ings, are also still remaining. 

The Priory of St.Martiu was found¬ 
ed by King Widrid for the Secular 
Canons, whom he removed from 
the older Church in Dover Casile. 
These Canons were suppressed by 
Henry 1.; aud their possessions given 
to Christ Church, Canterbury, most 
prob-*|}ly at the instigation of Abp. 
Corbyi&vlio designed toYepiace them 
by a PrioiPj of Canons Regular) the 
buildings for which he soon aft«ir be¬ 
gun, at a short distance without the 
walls; but dying before he had com¬ 
pleted them, they were finished by 
bis successor, Abp. Theobald, who, 
instead of Canons Regular, preferred 
Benedictines) audltfenry II. decreed 
that none but Benedictines should be 
admitted. At the Dissolution, Dug- 
dale estimates the annual value at 
170/. 14s. 11 \d. i and Sjveed at 232/. 
ls.5%d. Henry VIII. granted all its 
possessions to the See of Canterbury, 
to which it now belong 8 . 

St. Martin-le-Grand was considered 
as superior to.dll the other Chtirches 
of Dover, so that no Priests began 
the service till a hell had notified that 
Mass was begun at St. Martin's. 

After the suppression of the Ca¬ 
nons Regular, the Church of St. Mar¬ 
tin became parochial, and was so used 
till 1546, when it was nearly all taken 
down, except the tower. 

In the church-yard belonging to it 
Gent. Mag. Suppl. XCt. Part I. 


lie the remains of J£«# Poet Churchill, 
who died in 176& ' A stone to his me¬ 
mory has been erected in the neigh¬ 
bouring Church of St. Mary. W. 


Mr. Urban, June 5. 

CONSTANT Reader” makes 
sundry inquiries respecting 
Sir Th # omas Gardiner of C^desdeu, 
and his connexions (see page 395); 
and as, previously to the appearance 
of this article in your valuable pages, 
1 also had directed my attention to 
the same subject, 1 am enabled, 
therefore, to send you some particu¬ 
lars in reply, without much delay. 

It will be found upon reference to 
Wood’s History aud Antiquities of the 
University of Oxford, edited by Gulch 
(Part II. p. 938), that Thomas Gar¬ 
diner was of the Inner Temple ; and 
in 1631, admitted a student in the 
Bodleian Library; that he was after¬ 
wards Recorder of London, a Knight, 
his Majesty’s Solicitor General, and 
eminent for* his knowledge of the 
municipal law; also, that he died in 
October 1652, and was buried in the 
Church at Cuddesdeo, near Oxford. 

The Arms borne by Sir Thomas 
were very different from those used 
by the family of Gardiner, to whom, 
iu 1660, a Baronetage was granted; 
for, in Gutch's edition of Wood’s 
History and Antiquities of the Col¬ 
leges and Halls of Oxford (vol. I. p. 
510), it is mentioned (the passage 
having referenced to various coats of 
Arms pourtrayed at Christ Church 
College), that the Arms of his son. 
Sir Thomas (having in 1643-4 been 
also knighted in his father’s life-time), 
were,“ Party per pale, Gules and Or, 
a fess between three hiuds trippant 
counter-changed, a label for differ¬ 
ence ;” also, that Sir Thomas the 
younger, who was a Captain of Horse 
under the King, was buried in Oxford 

Cathedral, 
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Cathedral, under Alex. Gerard’s mo¬ 
nument j but at what period is not 
stated. It is further expressed, that 
Henry Gardiner, also a Captain of 
Horse, second son of Sir Thomas, was 
killed Sept. 7, 1645, in a skirmish at 
Thame. Mention is likewise made of 
Sir Thomas Gardiner in sundry pjirts 
of Clarendon’s History of the Rebel¬ 
lion ; also in Whitelock's Memorials; 
and in David Lloyd’s Life, &c. of 
King Charles I. It appears, likewise, 
from the Hist ories of London, &c. 
that, being Recover, he, together 
with Richard Gourif&y, Lord Mayor, 
was knighted on the 25lh Nov. 1641, 
when the City gave an Entertainment 
to the King, on his return f^om Scot¬ 
land. Sir Thomas was dismissed froqi 
his Recordership", previously to his 
being made Solicitor General to his 
Majesty!** 

From sundry accidental means of 
intelligence, and principally from a 
perusal lately of various certified ex¬ 
tracts from the register books of the 
parish of Ciiddcsdcn (the first entries 
wherein were in the year 1541), 1 am 
nlso enabled to state to you, with, I 
believe, tolerable correctness, a few 
other particulars relative to this fa¬ 
mily. 

Wood mentions that Sir Thomas 
Gardiner had an estate at Cuddesdcn ; 
but a “ qucerc ” is attached to this 
memorandum in one of the early edi¬ 
tions; and Lloyd slates that he was 
born in the neighb-Mirhovd of Oxford, 
and purchased lands near the place of 
his nativity. Whether, therefore, he 
had any hereditary possessions in that 
quarter is uncertain ; but it is clear, 
that by means of his superior talents 
and industry, he raised himself pro¬ 
gressively to considerable eminence 
in the political and legal sphere. The 
troubles and sacrifices, however, which 
must have been attendant upon the 
conspicuous interference of himself 
and nis connexions,, during the pro¬ 
tracted continuance of the civil war, 
would naturally have the effect; ^re¬ 
ducing the condition of all of them, 
Until circumstances might occur so as 
to recruit it. This kind of renovation 
does not seem to have taken place 
(but in this*respect their lot was by 
no means singular) ; for we must con¬ 
clude that the finances of the family 
were and continued to be in an indif¬ 
ferent state, inasmuch as neither at 


the time of the Restoration (only 
eight years subsequent to the deatii 
of Sir Thomas), nor during the pe¬ 
riod, afterwards, when we may con¬ 
jecture that sympathetic feelings of 
near relationshipwould prevail among 
them, docs any monument or inscrip¬ 
tion appear to have been put up at 
Cuddesden in memory of their distin¬ 
guished predecessor. 

Sir Thomas Gardiner was buried at 
Cuddesden, Oct. 15, 1652.—Of his 
eldest mil Thomas, I have been able 
to glean but little more than has been 
mentioned above. His son Henry was 
baptized in Oct. 1625; and, accord¬ 
ing to Wood, was buried at Ctiddes- 
den ; but therf is not any register to 
that effect. Indeed, during the year 
1645 (and some others), as I am in¬ 
formed, there are no entries in the re¬ 
gister books of either baptisms, mar¬ 
riages, or burials, and for some years 
afterwards, the entries are irregular. 
Another son, Michael , was baptized in 
August 162S. 

Sir Thomas’s second son, Henry, 
from the early age at which he wa« 
killed, most likely died single. Of 
his soil Michael (supposing the person 
aftermentioned not to be so allied to 
him), I have obtained no particulars,, 
except as (o tvs baptism: and of the 
descendants^ffom either of hia/tins, I 
regret that I cannot inforru^-'Vii more, 
than that Thomas, a son of Sir Tho¬ 
mas ‘the younger, was baptized at 
Cuddesden in January 1643-4. 

In tracing particulars of Sir Tho¬ 
mas, 1 have found his name stated 
differently, namely, Gardiner and 
Gardner; and I <dso find occasional 
variations in this particular, iu the 
register entries concerning the next 
mentioned parties. 

It appears by the register books, 
that there was one other family of 
the name, resident in the parish, and 
contemporary with that of Sir Tho¬ 
mas. Of this family, Matthew was 
baptized in November 1592, and bu¬ 
ried in April 1634. He had a son 
John (respecting whom, and David, a 
son of the said John, 1 have collected 
no other account than that of their 
baptisms); also a daughter Alice, 
who died under three years old; and, 
thirdly, a son Michael, whose bap¬ 
tism occurred about three years after 
that of Michael before-mentioned, 
namely, in November 1631; but the 

time 
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time of hi* decease, I have not jet 
been able to ascertain. 

Some years after tbe foregoing 
dates (and commencing at 1670), bap¬ 
tisms occur in the register books, of 
sundry other persons of the uame; 
but no entries are previously found 
respecting their parents, so as to ena¬ 
ble me to connect them with any of 
the persons who have been mentioned. 

I have not been able to find out 
the age which was attained'by Mi¬ 
chael, the purchaser of a sraytll pro¬ 
perty in 1664-5, and of another little 
freehold in 1680, but be was unques¬ 
tionably one or the other of the afore¬ 
said two Michaels; and, as his condi¬ 
tion in life was, I understand, that of 
a shopkeeper, or village tradesman, 
at Wheatley in this parish, the said 
purchaser was probably the son of 
Matthew. The degree of family con¬ 
nexion which might possibly exist be¬ 
tween the said Michael and Sir Tho¬ 
mas’s family (for the existence of 
some relationship has been handed 
down traditionally among the de¬ 
scendants of the tenner), appears to 
me, at present, to he very undefined. 

What might be the occupation of 
Matthew, 1 have not beeu able to 
learn. There is no appendage to his 
name in the said books; whereas to 
that of. his contemporary Thomas, is 
attachedi,** Gent." and to this epi¬ 
thet, as he no doubt previously to 
the lime of his son Henry’s bapSiam, 
had been duly admitted a Barrister, 
he was, from this circumstance alone, 
fully cutitlcd; even supposing that 
during his early cqrcer, he possibly 
was not conspicuous, on accoiiutfof 
either parentage or fortune. It is, 
therefore, by no means unlikely that 
these contemporaries, Thomas and 
Matthew, were nearly related, not¬ 
withstanding the above iNstinction. 

The only baptisms met with in the 
register books previously to October 
1625 (wheu that of Ileury Gardiner 
took place), are those of Matthew 
and his son John. The said hooks, 
therefore, will afford no light as to 
Cuddesden being the birth-place of 
either Sir Thomas or of his eldest son. 

The party who, in 1807, sold his 
property in this neighbourhood (the 
little freehold bought in 1680 making 
a part of it), is descended in the filth 
degree from Michael the said pur¬ 
chaser; and is considered to be (al¬ 
most) his only mule representative. 
The most recent of “ the tombs,” re¬ 


ferred to by “ A Constant Reader,” is 
that of the said Veudor’s parents. 
This gentleman, from various causes 
during a long minority, aud since, 
from close attention to his profes¬ 
sional affairs, has never yet, 1 under¬ 
stand, been near Cuddesden; or bad 
much correspondence with several 
ve/y respectable but not very near 
relatives, who reside in its vicinity. 
Under such circumstances, 1 am not 
surprised to find him unable to assist 
me with much information on the 
above subjects:, -he’*has suggested, 
however, as a .possible clue to my 
tracing the descendants of Sir Tho¬ 
mas Gardiner, that William Gardiner 
of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, goldsmith, 
whose vfili was proved in Doctors’ 
Commons in 1728, -and George Gar¬ 
diner mentioned therein as a “ loving 
cousin^’ might be two of tkgtn. Let¬ 
ters of administration, with the said 
will annexed, were, during the follow¬ 
ing year, granted to Michael Gardi¬ 
ner of Wheatley (only sou of the 
aforesaid purchaser, baptized Dec. 
1670, buried March 1757-8), as a dis¬ 
tant relative; the expression being 
“ consohrino remote semel et proxi¬ 
mo consanguineobut they were 
shortly afterwards revoked in favour 
of Philip Trolip, a near relation. 

If the observations made respecting 
the character of Sir Thomas Gardiner 
by David Lloyd, whose work was pub¬ 
lished in 1668 (not more than seven¬ 
teen years ajjcr the worthy Knight’s 
decease), be well founded, 1 flatter 
myself, Mr. Urban, that the forego¬ 
ing particulars will not he unaccept¬ 
able to you, or to such of your Cor¬ 
respondents as may he disposed to 
direct their researches further. 

Yours, &c. Amicus. 


Mir. Ukiian, May 30. 

Edinburgh Reviewers having 
A omitted to police in their 68th 
and G9ih Numbers, even the receipt 
of the following Letter, addressed to 
them at their Publisher’s in Edin¬ 
burgh, I ain to request you to insert 
it in your next widely-circulating and 
most respectable Magazine. M.Covb. 

To the Editor or Writers of the 
Edinburgh Review. 

In your last Review, No. 67, p. 69, 
you have referred to an early edition 
of my “ Essay on the Revenues of the 
Church of Euglaud in which I had 

stated 
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slated the Tithe incomes of the Clergy 
at 1,562,0001. and of the lay-impro- 
priators at 192,000/. t amounting to¬ 
gether to 1,754,000/. But, in a third 
edition, corrected and greatly enlarg¬ 
ed, which was published in 1616, and 
appears to have been unknown to 
you, 1 have given a very different 
and much increased statement, being 
the result of many years continued 
inquiries. 

As it was not my original desire to 
misrepresent o r co nceal the amount 
of the charge for’J'i/hes, hut to sug¬ 
gest the correction of some ideas and 
statements on the subject which, in 
my opinion, were not well founded, 
and particularly to show that the mo¬ 
derate compositions accepted by tfye 
Clergy, at least in lieu of the full ex¬ 
tent of their legal dues, could not 
have bedTi injurious to the national 
Agriculture; so, remaining equally 
desirous to give the utmost latitude 
to approximation on the various in¬ 
formation 1 had been able to collect, 
I accordingly stated in the seventh 
chapter of my last edition, in 1816, 
the Tithes of the Clergy at 2,031,000/. 
and of the Lay- impropriators at 
1,538,000/. 

The amount of these two sums, 
3,569,000/. great as iL appeared, 1 did 
not esteem myself justified in with¬ 
holding from the public notice. 1 
was aware that it was somewhat 
more than double the amount stated 
by me about twenty years before, 
and exceeded Dr. Beeke’s estimate in 
1799, by 769,000/.: but as the prin¬ 
cipal data on which my approxima¬ 
tion was founded, had been chiefly 
collected iu the earlier part of the 
seven preceding years, I was induced 
to ascribe the difference between Dr. 
Beeke's estimate and my statement 
(possibly arising in part from different 
modes of estimating the Lay-impro¬ 
priators’ Tithe income), to objects 
which, in the period subsequent to 
my two first editions, had not escaped 
my notice,—the great rise in the . ?nls 
of lands, in the prices of agricultural 
produce, and consequently in the va¬ 
lue of Tithes. 

However, the difference between 
Dr. Bceke's'-estimatc and my state¬ 
ment is comparatively of little im¬ 
portance, when your following con¬ 
clusion and opinion are brought for¬ 
ward, viz. that “ the average price of 
corn for the last ten years has been 
considerably more than double its 


average price for the ten years end¬ 
ing 1799 1 and that when the increas¬ 
ed extent of cultivation is also taken 
into account, we shall certainly be 
warranted in concluding, that the 
value of Tithes must now be at least 
double their value at the former 
epoch: and that hence, supposing 
Dr. Beeke's estimate to be nearly ac¬ 
curate, they must now amount to 
5,600,000/. a sum which, great as it 
is, is yet, we believe, considerably 
under-anted." 

I presume, that you refer to the 
prices of corn during the period com¬ 
mencing with 1800, ami ending per¬ 
haps within 1813, inclusive. Since 
this latter year, the average prices of 
corn have bcc*i greatly reduced, and, 
with them, necessarily, the rents of 
lands, and the value of Tithes: and 
these reductions apparently militate 
against your conclusion, that the pre¬ 
sent value of Tithes amounts to dou¬ 
ble the estimate of Dr. Becke in 1799. 

From documents received from the 
Tax Office, and published by Sir John 
Sinclair in his pamphlet** On the Slate 
of the Country in December 1816," it 
appears, that the gross income from 
Tithes returned under the Property 
Tax Act for the year ending April 5, 
1814, was only.2,732,898/. ; of which 
2,031,910/. were received by exposi¬ 
tion for Tithes, or from Tiii*js leased 
out; and consequently, the remaining 
500,988/. (between a fifth and a sixth 
part only of the whole receipt from 
Tithes) were received from Tithes 
taken in kind. (Sec the Pamphlet, 
p. 5, note). i 

“ This last yeaij,” Sir John Sinclair 
observes (p. 3), was “ the most pro¬ 
ductive” under the Property Tax; 
and, of course, the receipts from 
Tithes must have been equally most 
productive ih this year; and jet they 
did not amount to Dr. Beeke’s esti¬ 
mate by upwards of 67,000/. But 
Sir John Sinclair further observes 
(p. 9, JO), that “ a very great fall in 
the price of agricultural produce had 
lately reduced this amount” (that is, 

“ the total annual profit of the soil 
in 1814), to a considerable extent:" 
therefore it is fair to infer, that the 
profits or receipts from Tithes mnst 
have been proportionally diminished, 
at the date of Sir John Sinclair’s 
pamphlet. And, as this “ very great 
fall in the .price of agricultural pro¬ 
duce" has, in a great measure, conti¬ 
nued to this time, and the national 

agricul- 
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agriculture is said to be in a most de¬ 
pressed state, the present value of 
Tithes can scarcely be supposed to 
rise to even the amount returned in 
the year ending April 5, 18N. 

How far, then, is it possible, under 
the great reduction of rents, and 
prices of agricultural produce, and 
the asserted prevailing distressed state 
of agriculture, to reconcile the re¬ 
turned amount of Tithes, in their 
most productive year, at only the 
sum of 2,732,890/. with the idea of 
their present value being equal to 
5,000,000/.-—and that sum believed 
to be “ considerably underrated ?” 

Yours, &c. M. Cove, D.C.L. 

Origin op Pointed Architecture. 

No. III. 

( Continued from p. 413.,) 

nT'HF. following outlines are given 
J. as “ all the imaginable formula: 
of the Pointed arch,” which, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Lasceiles’* theory, “ are 
nothing else than the oblique, the 
perpendicular, and the horizontal 
sections of one and the same boat, 
ship, or ark.” (P.41.) 



And with the assistance of these 
Arches Mr. Lascelies supposes “ an 
architect of genius might form a de¬ 
sign for a Gothic chapel of a purer 
order than any perhaps now,exist¬ 
ing.” (P. 48.) Yoqr readers have 
already before them what I consider 
the three principal distinctions in the 
formation of the arches of the Pointed 
order, and which I have shown were 
not coeval with each otlfer; hut in 
the work before me, quite the con¬ 
trary is asserted, as this imaginary 
chapel is to contain all the above 
forms applied to different portions of 
it,—a sufficient proof that the author 
has not investigated the style in which 
the majority of the ecclesiastical build¬ 
ings of the middle ages are erected} 
but that he refers to some visionary 
style which exists, as I shall presently 
show, only in his own pages. 

With the first the Architect is to 
construct " the windows, the smaller 
openings between the ailes and nave, 
as well as the tiers of cells and alcoves 


along the nave, in successive stories" 
(p. 42); which would be correct if the 
building was in the style of the thir¬ 
teenth Century. But from whence 
Mr. Lasceiles derived his second spe¬ 
cimen, I am at a loss to imagine, un¬ 
less " Baity Langley's Ancient Archi¬ 
tecture restored and improved,” or 
the fate -•'recti to the Courts in West- 
miflster Hall, were his authorities. 
The Ogee Arch has always been the 
favourite idea of all builders in the 
"Fantastic Order,” as your Jale in¬ 
telligent Correspondent, Mr. Carter, 
so aptly styled the Gothic of the Wren 
and Wyatt school. Though the ap¬ 
plication of this Arch by Mr. Las- 
collcs would have astonished even 
W^yatt himself, “ the outside roof ,, 
and the termination crowning the 
towers without, should be after the 
form of the second arch.” lNit surely 
in the researches which must have 
preceded the author’s undertaking 
to answer all foregoing systems, he 
never met with the roof of any Ca¬ 
thedral curved like a Turkish Mi¬ 
naret; Westminster Abbey, so pecu¬ 
liarly the object of Mr. Lascclles’s 
contemplations, as much as it has 
suffered from innovation and im¬ 
provement for upwards of a century, 
could not have furnished him with 
any example of this kind. It is true 
pediments something of this shape 
are seen in houses built in the time of 
the first Stuarts; and the same bar¬ 
barous shape,may have been given 
by the tasteless builders of those days 
to the gable of some country church: 
but from such specimens I will not 
suppose Mr. Lascelies deduces his sys¬ 
tem. The cupola termination of the 
tower is even more singular, and is 
peculiar to this system. Innovators, 
it is true, have added such termina¬ 
tions to winding staircases, as in the 
South transept of Westminster Abbey 
antf elsewhere, which, perhaps, may 
have helpetl to instead Mr. Lasceiles. 
But what would be the feelings of a 
zealous Antiquary, to behold the 
lofty towers of an English Cathedral 
finished with caps resembling a Chi¬ 
nese pagoda ? an absurdity which 
happily has never yet entered the 
head of any improver. * 

The third of the above specimens 
which belongs to the time of Eliza¬ 
beth, is appropriated to the inner 
roof or ceiling, and the doors. But 
1 have always found the highest 

pointed 
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pointed vanlting most admired, on 
account of the appearance of height 
which such an arched roof gives to 
the interior of a buildings though, 
according to the form here selected, 
it would diminish nearly to a flat 
ceiling; and the depression of the 
arch was the principal cause to which 
Dr. Milner has very justly attributed' 
the downfall of the style. (Tredtise 
on the Eccl. Arch, of England, ch.8.) 

Your Antiquarian Headers will 
scarcely imagine that this collection 
of inconsistencies is intended for the 
description of a' Glia pel professedly 
iu the Pointed Style ; and some will, 
perhaps, lament that such a superior 
design should not be carried into exe- 
cution. Unfortunately fo'r Mr. l^as- 
cclles’s system,'Batty Langley is no 
more, or he certainly would have 
been the “ Architect of genius ,” se¬ 
lected to embody the author’s ideas, 
and if a chapel could not be erected, 
at least some retired citizen’s gardens 
might display a summer-house built 
in a “ purer order than any now 
existing.” 

The exploded notion of the intro¬ 
duction of the Pointed Style by the 
Crusaders, is revived by the author. 
Hut from which (if true) his hypo¬ 
thesis does uot derive much support. 
They must have obtained their know¬ 
ledge from some other source; and 
from the same cause, that no Hebrew 
buildings have reached our days, none 
could have existed in theirs: we must 
therefore suppose they were taught 
the style by the Jews, who had pre¬ 
served it till then traditionally. But 
is it probable that, in the twelfth 
Century, the haughty Crusaders 
would condescend to receive any in¬ 
vention from so despised a class of 
men as that people then were ? the ut¬ 
ter improbability of which, if not suffi¬ 
cient to confute this supposition, an 
important question will remain to be 
answered. How <jid the Jews, scat¬ 
tered, dispensed, and persecuted as 
they were, preserve their si^le of 
building so perfect merely by tradi¬ 
tion, and without being able to prac¬ 
tise it? and why has not such tradi¬ 
tion reached the present day ? But 
it is evident the style was not thus 
introduced, as in buildings posterior 
to the time of the grand Crusade, 
round Arches are predominant; and 
Pointed ones are to be seen in edi¬ 
fices long antecedent to that a;ru. 


“ If any individual,” says the author 
1 have just quoted, “ of that period 
might be expected to have brought 
buck with him into Europe this sup¬ 
posed Eastern Style, it was the cele¬ 
brated Monk of Bee Abbey, Gundul- 
phus”—“ the most celebrated prac¬ 
tical Architect of his age.”—“Now 
this eminent builder had made a jour¬ 
ney of devotion to the Holy Land, a 
little before the first Crusade.—Yet 
in vaiu do we examine his subsisting 
work/ at Rochester and in London 
for an Arch, a Pillar, or a Moulding, 
in the Style under consideration 
i.e. the Poiuted. (Treatise, &c. p. 56.) 
It would be unprofitable to pursue 
this almost forgotten supposition fur¬ 
ther, after ttf’.at has been advanced by 
Milner and others in opposition to it, 
did it uot form a very prominent fea¬ 
ture in the author’s theory t for if, as 
he supposes, the Style had been im¬ 
ported into this country, the Cru¬ 
saders were the most likely to have 
done so; but that they did not, ap¬ 
pears evident, not only by the fore¬ 
going quotation, but by the existence 
of early buildings in the Style, a care¬ 
ful examination of which cannot fail 
of disproving the system of Mr. Las- 
cclles. But should any one still con¬ 
tend that U 19 Style is exotic, I would 
ask, why it was uot introduced in a 
perfect statu, and uot a single 
Arch at a time, as we have seen the 
fact was ? , 

1 should, however, imagine, that 
this supposed Jewish Style was as 
little known to the Crusaders or their 
successors, as it is to the Jews them¬ 
selves at this pqriod : indeed, it does 
not appear to exist any where, but in 
the author’s imagination; for, in his 
description of a Chapel, referred to 
in the former part of this Letter, I 
am unable to recognize the detail of 
any Style known to the Architects of 
thu middle ages, from the days of St. 
Benct Biscop to those of Sir Reginald 
Bray and Bishop Close. 

It would extend my Letter to a 
great length to examine the conjec¬ 
tures which Mr. Lascelles raises from 
some “curious facts;” the greater 
part do uot apply to an enquiry of 
this nature, and none of them go the 
length to prove that a peculiar Style 
was ever appropriated to sacred Ar¬ 
chitecture, either by the antient He¬ 
brews or the Christiana of the middle 
ages (see Mag. for May, p. 411). Whe¬ 
ther 
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ther the former people possessed such 
a Style or not, signifies but little, as 
it is clear it never prevailed here. 
Though the form and situation of 
Churches, their division into nave, 
choir, and chancel, for the conve¬ 
nience of the priests and congrega¬ 
tion, and the celebration of the rites 
of the Church t and into chapels, as 
repositories of the illustrious dead; 
were guided by rules established by 
the Romish Church; yet this ar¬ 
rangement cannot be said to consti¬ 
tute a i Style. Whatever form the 
Church took, its ornaments aud de¬ 
tail were precisely the same as we 
meet with in banquelting halls, cas¬ 
tles, mansions, and other buildings, 
not at ail connected with*ecclesiasti¬ 
cal purposes: and if a manor-house 
and parish church had been both 
built in the 14th Century, the Ar¬ 
chitectural Antiquary would be at no 
loss in ascertaining the age of the 
one by comparison with the other; 
and if he had the authentic date of 
flic erection of the first, lie would 
have no difficulty in pronouncing the 
age of the latter. It is true, in castle 
gales an Arch is found formed only 
of a segment of the usual Pointed 
one, yet the same form has been 
adopted by Wykeham in his Cathe¬ 
dral,—a sufficient proof that he con¬ 
sidered iio peculiar Style applied to a 
Church, and that he was fully at li¬ 
berty to use any one he thought prti- 
per; and if we go further back, we 
shall find, that in the Saxon and 
Norman times, the Architecture of 
churches and castles still more ex«ctly 
corresponded with qach other. I 
consider, therefore, enough has been 
said to overturn the fundamental pro¬ 
position of Mr.Lasceiles’s theory, viz. 
“ that there lias been a peculiar Style 
allotted to sacred Architecture,” at 
least so far as regards this country. 

The singularity of the title-page 
will not fail to attract the notice of 
most of your Reader*. Why the work 
is styled th o Heraldic Origin of Gothic 
Architecture; and what connexion 
can be discovered between the science 
of Heraldry and the Deluge, I must 
leave the author to answer. Aud 
here, Mr. Urban, I take my leave of 
Mr. Lascellcs, and his book. The ob¬ 
ject of my Letters has been to show 
that the Pointed Style was of Eng¬ 
lish origin; and that the Hebrew na¬ 
tion have but a poor title to the merit 


of its invention;—their claims, I flat¬ 
ter myself, I have canvassed success- 
folly; and if I have succeeded in fix¬ 
ing its invention upon this country, it 
will not be its least honour to boast 
of so noble an effort of human geuius 
as the production of English Archi* 
tectui£. E. I. C. 

Mr. Urban, May 31. 

M ENTION has been made of 
Isaac Pennington, Alderman of 
London, and one of tlje Judges of 
King Charles. Front the State Trials 
it appears that the'Alderman, with 14 
others and more, though sentenced to 
death, were not executed, but shut 
up for life jn different prisons; and, 
according to the Memoirs of Mr. 
Hutchinson, were subject, through 
confiscation of their estates and ill 
treatment* in prison, to much more 
misery than those who were executed 
for their offence. 

It would gratify the writer hereof, 
if sonic of your Correspondents would 
furnish some account of the Alderman, 
as to what part of the kingdom lie 
was a native. There are several fa¬ 
in dies of that name in the Northern 
counties. 

It is well known that lie left a son 
Isaac Pennington, who was a very 
eminent minister amongst the Society 
of Friends, and who died in the year 
1679, at Goodnestone Court in Kent, 
He left behind him two large quarto 
volumes on religions subjects; aud 
from the concurrent testimony of 
William Penn and others, prefixed to 
the first volume, was a man of singu¬ 
lar piety; and that he suffered divers 
imprisonments at Aylesbury and Read¬ 
ing during the reign of Charles II., 
chiefly, if not wholly, for attending 
the religious meetings of the Society 
of which he was a member. It ap¬ 
pear^ he died at a farm, the property 
of his wife, who, I believe, was the 
widow of Sir W. Sjwingetf, who was 
killed during the civil wars, fighting 
on the side of the Parliament, leaving 
an only daughter, who became after¬ 
wards the wife of the celebrated Win. 
Penn, the first settler and Governor 
of the province of Pennsylvania. 

The title to the two volumes is 
this: “ The Works of the long mourn¬ 
ful and sorely distressed Isaac Pen¬ 
nington ;” and it should appear that 
his father the Alderman died in 1666, 
as from that date he ceases to place 
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the addition of the gounger to hi* 
name. 

I*aac Pennington, the boo, lived at 
or near Cbalfont in Buckinghamshire, 
and lies buried at a place called Jor¬ 
dan, near to that place, without, I in¬ 
cline to think, any sepulchral memo¬ 
rial whatever, it havtng of laic years 
become the practice of his Society to 
suffer in their cemeteries 110 stone 
“ memorial of the dead” to remain, 
although, originally, it is certain, that 
the Friends embalmed the memory of 
their dead in stoqe and brass, in a 
mode but little dissimilar from that of 
other religious bodies. 

Biographical notices of men who 
have rendered themselves emineut, 
are very desirable; and stich notices 
relating to the Alderman, elicited 
from some authentic source, 1 should 
hope might be obtaiued. .His sou, 
the writer of the two volumes above 
written, left, 1 believe, several sons ; 
and he appears, notwithstanding the 
confiscation of the estate of' his father 
at the Restoration, to have been a 
gentleman of considerable estates in 
Sussex and Bucks. 

Whether the singularity of the title 
to these two volumes arose from a 
sense of the sufferings of his father, 
condemned to perpetual imprison¬ 
ment, or from convictions of a reli¬ 
gious nature, cannot now, 1 appre¬ 
hend, be ascertained. But having the 
two volumes hy me, 1 cannot hut feel 
interested in the fate o(j the Alderman, 
so as to wish to kn><w how he bore 
his sufferings in prison, and what sym¬ 
pathy his son exhibited towards bis 
father in his distresses, as 1 believe no 
mention whatever is made of him in 
these two volumes. Ebor. 

Mr. Urban, June 2. 

N addition to the hackuied com¬ 
plaint upon the subject of which 1 
now address you, I am sorry 16 say 
that new topics li^ve arisen in conse¬ 
quence of the National Education. 
Instances have occurred, where fe¬ 
male servants have calendared all he 
private affairs of the families with 
whom they lived, and dispersed them 
in letters, sent four times a week, to 
their relatives and acquaintance. The 
nuisance of a domestic spy is intoler¬ 
able; and though education is in ge¬ 
neral a blessing, and though every 
person ought to know his duty to 
God and his neighbour; and God for¬ 


bid that particular exceptions should 
justify the argument of abuse against 
indispensable necessities; yet it is fit¬ 
ting that mankind should know the 
causes why servitudinal habits are so 
unsatisfactory. The error is, that no 
servants receive education for the si¬ 
tuations which they are destined to 
occupy. 

The Shrewsbury House of Industry 
was formed upon the best theoretical 
plan; yet the boys bred there, accord- 
ing Nield, are inured to habits 

of living incompatible with farming 
work. An intelligent man of the 
world once observed to the writer of 
these letnarks, that female servants 
ought to be apprenticed for seven 
years before- they take a place in a 
genteel family. Who can ride an un¬ 
trained horse? and how can a cottage 
life instruct a servant in the details of 
a respectable establishment ? A book 
of instructions in detail, a catechism 
on this head, should accompany the 
National Education: and the boys 
should be sent out to work, and the 
girls be trained in scrubbing, wash¬ 
ing, &c. before the education be con¬ 
cluded. Numerous persons will treat 
this idea tire elato , Anglice, turned-up 
noses; but are not boys thus trained 
in the Army and Navy l To consult 
only their minds, is to treat them as 
if they had only soul and qff body. It 
is to recommend virtue, and forget 
prudence, qnd the inevitable influence 
of necessity. It is an attempt to ren¬ 
der principle all-sufficient; in other 
words, to inculcate virtues without 
comiqon sense, and leave business out 
as any part of life. We could specify 
a school, at wilich every man who 
was educated there did well in life. 
The master was a man of general 
knowledge, and kept assistants in all 
the various departments. He used 
to ask the parents what profession 
they intended to give their children; 
and directed their education accord¬ 
ingly. The result was, that their 
theoretical acquirements were those 
which they had to exemplify. One 
of them was made a Midshipman, and 
at twelve years old could use the sex¬ 
tant, and perforin the nautical scien¬ 
tific processes, in a manner which ex¬ 
cited the astonishment of all his fel¬ 
low mariners. It attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the Admiral; and the solution 
given was, that the youth had been 
taught it at school. 
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My opinion, in abort, ia, that the 
children of the National Schools, after 
they can read and write, should be 
two or three days in a week dispersed 
among the families of the house¬ 
keeping subscribers, to assist the ser¬ 
vants gratuitously, in order to learn 
their future businesst and thus under¬ 
go a kind of apprenticeship. Injury 
from such a plan is impossible; and 
the augmentation of good servants a 
certain result. 

SuTOR AO CRfriOAU. 


Mr. Urban, 


Abbotla Roding, 
May 24. 

" Quid verum aique dveens euro, et rogo, 
et omnis in hoc sum.” 


P ROFESSING mysllf to be shame¬ 
fully ignorant of many essential 
particulars relative to the Ecclesias¬ 
tical History of Christ’s Holy Catho¬ 
lic Church, in a more especial inau- 
uer as it exists in that part of this 
united empire where the Kirk is pres- 
byterian,—I shall esteem it to be no 
small favour conferred, if any one of 
your numerous Correspondents, who, 
by local nativity, or by education, 
deriving bis knowledge from any of 
the learned Universities in Scotland, 
will convey through the channel of 
your Monthly Publication the infor¬ 
mation desired, upon several ques¬ 
tions connected with the Episcopacy 
in Scotland ; with the System of Edu¬ 
cation in the Univerrities of'Edin¬ 
burgh, Glasgow, &c. where the Stu¬ 
dent in Divinity, whether Scotch or 
English, is prosecuting his studies with 
a design, at a certai* age, of proposing 
himself to the Bishop as a candidate 
for Holy Orders. 

In the first instance, I should be 
glad to acquire the knowledge in 
what manner the Scots # Bishops are 
raised to that spiritual 'jurisdiction i 
is it by a congb d’elire , in its pure and 
unequivocal signification ? Or, is it 
foreseen by the gift of second sight 
before the day of election,* upon 
whom the lot shall fall? In the 
Scots Episcopal Church, are the pre¬ 
ferments of the higher and of the 
lower orders confined to the natives 
of that country ? What are the re¬ 
venues upon which they subsist ? By 
what authority do they derive the 
exercise of their episcopal functions, 
and the legitimate power of conse¬ 
crating Bisnops in succession? Do 
Gent. Mao. Stippl. XCI. Past I. 
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they hold annual or triennial Visita¬ 
tions, or on any definite year ? Have 
they under them Visitatorial Deans, 
or Archdeacons? Is there any pa¬ 
tronage of value annexed to the See 
of Edinburgh, or Dunkeid, or Moray, 
&c. i Are the respective dioceses, 
over which the seven Scots Bishops 
preside, of considerable extent ? By 
what title are they addressed? Are 
the Episcopalians in proportion of 
number as two to ten, when com¬ 
pared with the members of the Na¬ 
tional Church i For, seeing that the 
Presbyterian is fhc established Reli¬ 
gion of Scotland, we are strictly and 
truly Dissenters there; notwithstand¬ 
ing our great Lexicographer defines 
s Disseifter to be “one who, for what¬ 
ever reason, refuses the Communion 
of the English Church.” 

WImsr the Union took* place, was 
there any proposal made that any of 
the Scots Bisnops should sit as spi¬ 
ritual Peers in the House of Lords? 
In the case of a candidate for Holy 
Orders from any one of the Univer¬ 
sities in Scotland, will the Scots Bi¬ 
shops, or will our Bishops, or will 
those of Ireland, he satisfied with a 
testimonial signed by the Clergy of a 
different establishment, essentially at 
variance with tliediscipline, and rites, 
and ceremonies, of the Church of 
England ? 

To these enquiries it would be an 
additional gratification to know what 
is required iiy the Prelates in this pari 
of Great Britain, as necessary for a 
Scotsman bred in the School of his 
native land from the earliest part of 
infant education, and from thence 
making his progress in human and 
divine learning iu Edinburgh or 
Glasgow, till, by some fortunate in¬ 
troduction into our Church, he has 
obtained from some friendly patron 
the presentation to a rectory or vi¬ 
carage, on this side the Tweed. The 
Common routii^c of testimonials, 1 
presume, is dispensed with, where 
the Scotch Doctor or Priest has been 
so conversant with the Presbyterian 
Clergy in the University, that pro¬ 
bably no three Clergymen of the 
Episcopal Church may chance to 
have known him for three succeed¬ 
ing years, who can testify to the 
soundness of his Christian morals, 
the sobriety of his conversation, and 
the religious pursuit of bis studies. 

Having 
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Having been led not by any imper¬ 
tinent curiosity to search for infor¬ 
mation upon so interesting a subject, 
reflection carries me back to a me¬ 
morable epoch in the prelacy of a 
popular and useful preacher, who 
was well known in his day by the 
coinfaon appellation of the Queen’s 
Bishop. • 

The fact to which I allude, lillla 
corresponds to the trust of patron¬ 
age in the Church invested in our 
different diocesans. The introduc¬ 
tion of a foreigner into our Church, 
by presenting him to dne of the most 
valuable rectories in the county of 
£ssex, is such an anomalous process, 
as would uot have been admitted, 1 
am persuaded, by any prelate what¬ 
soever, had the writer of this fact, in* 
right of his patronage, exercised it 
by sending ,to the Bishop for institu¬ 
tion a Lutheran Clergyman of exem¬ 
plary morals, and possessed of consi¬ 
derable intellectual powers. Would 
he not have refused, with great pro¬ 
priety of objection, the inuuctiou of 
a Priest avowing the corporal pre¬ 
sence of Christ in the Holy Sacra¬ 
ment? whose broken English must 
have interfered not only with the in¬ 
struction of the people committed to 
bis charge, but must of necessity 
have exposed him to the ridicule of 
the peasauts aud farmers contributing 
to his support and maintenance. 

At a certain age, the organs of 
speech are so rigidly formed, as to 
admit no facility of acquiring the ne¬ 
cessary powers of addressing an au¬ 
dience, so that they might hear with 
attention, and be instructed, and pro¬ 
fitably learn. Look to the adminis¬ 
tration of the beautiful service of our 
Church. Who, that shall approach 
to the Holy Altar with a spirit of 
pure and unaffected devotion, to 
commemorate one of the most so¬ 
lemn and awful acts of our Religion, 
could preserve his mind seriously 
bent and intent upon his duty, whilst 
the administration )f the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per should be degraded by mutilateu 
accents, by false pronunciation, in 
short, by such a delivery of words, as 
would be tantamount to the speaker’s 
reading in an unknown tongue? 

Till the Reformation of our Reli¬ 
gion, the intercommunity of the Ro¬ 
mish Priests, whether Italians, Swiss, 
or Germans, or from any other coun¬ 
try, was a subject altogether imma- 
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terial, whether we might enter within 
the cloister of the monastery, or. pass 
into the interior of any of the differ¬ 
ent places of worship throughout 
England. For the service of the 
Mass having been in an unknown 
tongue, the idolater was little affect¬ 
ed by the pronunciation of the Priest, 
from whatsoever country he might 
come. The Service being in Latiu, 
and continuing so to this day, men 
and women in the inferior classes of 
life were universally ignorant of the 
meaning'of hoc est corpus; and, till 
i^ was travestied by hocus pocus, 
might probably thinlc the one to be 
not less serious than the other. 

To return to the subject of our in¬ 
quiry ;—Whetfcr letters testimonial 
from the Lutheran Clergy are admis¬ 
sible, —■ whether letters of Orders 
brought by this illustrious foreigner 
ought to have carried with them suf¬ 
ficient weight and authority, as to 
have given him such a situatiou in 
our Church, as to entitle him at this 
present time, in common right with 
all the Clergy of Great Britain, to 
what is vulgarly called a dignity* 
such as that of Prebendary, Dean, 
and Bishop,—perhaps not in England, 
but in Ireland ? The question being 
of infinite importance to the sacred 
cause of ReligiAn, and to the interest 
of the Protestant Church, would 
ask,—In to extraordinary a case, has 
a Bishop the, dispensing power of 
sweeping away all the formularies 
and regulated orders preceding in¬ 
cumbency, or ordination i and by the 
discretiopary exercise of his power, 
to admit within Ihe bosom of our 
Church, the Lutheran, the Calvinist, 
and Dissenter, at his free will and 
pleasure ? 

A second inslnnce, similar in many 
of its points, offers itself to notice, as 
it arises from the genius aud writings 
and character of a Scotsman well 
known to many from his philoso¬ 
phical investigation of truth. To 
many ft is not less well known, that 
a Bishop, lately deceased, whose rich 
and various preferments are equal in 
correspondence to the golden mitre 
and crosier which adorned his band 
and his head, invited Dr. Beattie, in 
recompense of reward for his learned 
labours, to leave the Kirk for soma 
more valuable ecclesiastical prefer¬ 
ment in the see of Winchester. With 
the nature of the offer ou one side, 

or 
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or with the propriety of refusal on 
the other, the question in dilatation 
has no relative connexion. But the 
subject of enquiry in view leads to 
the investigation of the moral qua¬ 
lities and religious principles of men 
who have sucked in from their mo¬ 
ther’s breasts the milkiness of dissent, 
and have imbibed the tenets and opi¬ 
nions of their sect in a seminary of 
learning widely different from those 
of our religious education. Not de¬ 
signing to cast any insidious and 
odious reflection upon the memory 
of the dead, but in prosecution of the 
dearest interests of truth as connect¬ 
ed with the pastoral care of a shep¬ 
herd, superintending the flock of 
Christ infolded withlb the pale of 
our religious establishment, 1 court 
the information—How, or upon what 
conscientious ground, could the Pre¬ 
late of the Order of the Garter, so 
invested by the supreme head of the 
Church, tie quid detrimenti capiet ec- 
clesiaf how could he consistently em¬ 
body with his Clergy a Dissenter, of 
eminent distinction indeed, and highly 
qualified by every rich endowment of 
the mind—yet with one manifest and 
visible exception—that of having been 
fostered and trained up to the full 
ripeness of age by thp Presbytery of 
Scotland,—himself, one of the Pro¬ 
fessors ff Moral Philosophy in Ma- 
rischall College ? At the time alluded 
to, Dr. Beattie was a Wyman ;*and I 
believe, never received Orders at the 
hands of the Presbytery. Had the 
Professor been seduced by the gold 
of the temple, vyould tho Bishop 
have dispensed wijh the accustomed 
rules of our ordination, and have ad¬ 
mitted the candidate upon his own 
slender knowledge of the religious ha¬ 
bits and conversation of Dr. Beattie ? 

Sincerely attached, and wishing well 
to the unadulterated interests of our 
Church, let me conclude these discur- 
sory observations with this obvious 
remark;—that if the door of our 
Church be thrown open to admit one 
illustrious foreigner, it will be found 
sufficiently wide for a succession sine 
fine. And, by parity of reason, should 
one literary character of the School 
of Geneva be rewarded by his induc¬ 
tion to the Rectory of A or B, will 
it not endanger the golden Prebends 
of Durham to be filled by other 
learned Doctors than those who from 
our own Universities may be looking 


with eager and anxious hope to be 
raised to those high and honourable 
distinctions ? 

William Charles Dyer. 

Mr. Urban, Malmesbury. 

I F you think the following acqpunt 
of an Ecclesiastical Suit worth in¬ 
sertion, it is much at your service. 
Were suits of the same kind disposed 
of now in the same compendious 
manner, it would deprive the learned 
gentlemen of Doctors* Commons of 
many good fees, and’the gaping world 
of many a goaft Joke. B.C.T. 

Extract from Malmesbury Parish 
Register , J 057. 

Willjam Waite of Malmesbury, 
•mercer, and Mary .Hobbes of Malmes¬ 
bury, spinster, had their purpose of 
marriage lawfully published at the 
Markfcl Crosse in Malmesbury, three 
market dayes, viz. June 13, Juno SO, 
and June 27, 1657; the said William 
then living of himself, and being at 
his own dispose, but being the sunn 
of Edmond and Margaret Waite of 
Malmesbury; aud Mary being the 
daughter of Anne, then the wife of 
Mr. Haacll of Cawne (Caine), in the 
countie of Wiltcs, but the said Mary 
then living with her unde Mr.Henery 
Grale of Malmesbury, clothier. Some 
contradiction there was at the time 
ofpublic’ou, which was as folioweth: 
the first time the parties were pub¬ 
lished, there was no interruption 
made; bvft the second day, Mr. 
Gawen published them, and 1 having 
been out of towne, yet returning in 
due lime, and not knowing that Mr. 
Gawen had made a publication, I 
again published their purpose of 
marriage, at which time Thomas 
Webbe of Malmesbury, glover or 
barber, delivered a paper into my 
hands at the Markett Crosse, in the 
behalfe of Alice Webbe, his sister, by 
way of contradiction to the said pub¬ 
lication, which "paper I reade at that 
very time in the Markett Crosse 
where I made the publication a cop- 
pie of the said contents; here fol¬ 
lowed), worde by worde: 

“ Mr. Harper, 

“ I, Alee Webb, doe Aeare that you 
hath published William Waite and Marry 
Hobbes in our Markett; I forbid Ahe pub¬ 
lication, ontell he hath given mee satis¬ 
faction. In witness whereof, I sett my 
hand, the 20th of Junp, 1637. The mark 
of -f- Alee Webb." 


The 
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The weeke following Mr. George 
Ivye and William Sbute, both Jus¬ 
tices of the Peace, melt at the While 
Lion* * * § in Malmesbury, and desyring 
to make an end of the differences, sent 
for the partys, viz. William Waite 
and Alice Webbe, and heard the 
whole business debated ; Mr. Edmund 
Waite, John Goldney, Richard and 
Robert Webbe, being then present^ 
but noe end could be made. 1 asked 
the Justices whether the exception 
put in by Alice Webbe was sufficient 
to hinder Will. 'Waite’s proceedings 
or noe, they answered?; it was not suf¬ 
ficient i for that the said Alice had 
not inserted any cause in p’ticular in 
that denial of hers i whereupon I pro¬ 
ceeded to publish the said Will, and 
Mary the last time, being June 27,‘ 
1657, at which time of publication, 
Richard Wt‘bbe of Malmesbury, bro¬ 
ther to the said Alice, in the 6ehalfe 
of his said sister, delivered inee a 
note to be read at the same place, 
forbidding the said publication. This 
done in the presence of Richard 
Goffe, Thomas Waters, Thos. Baker, 
Robert Fry, and many others. A 
true coppie of the note here fol¬ 
lowed : 

“ Mr. Robert Harper, 

** I, Alee Webb of Malmesbury, in the 
county of Wiltes, doe forbid the publica¬ 
tion of marridge between Will. Waite and 
Mary Hobbes, by reason that Will. 
Waight is my lawful husband by pr’mise. 


Witness my hand, the 26 June, 1657. 
The mark of -f- Alee Webb.” 

Hereupon Will. Waite, by the ad¬ 
vice of Simon Gawen, summoned 
Alice Webb to appear at the Quarter 
Sessions, held at Warminster, but 
sbee not being well, went not in per¬ 
son, only her brother went in her be- 
halfe; the business was fully debated 
in open court, and lawyers pleaded on 
both sides; but she not being there 
in p’son, the Sessions granted an or¬ 
der for Mr. Waite to marrye any 
other p*son. A coppie of the order 
here followed : 

“ Wills sc. At Ihe General Quarter 
Sessions of the publique peace of the 
couotie aforesaid, holden at Warminster 
in the same nouytie, Ihe first day of July, 
in the year of our L.rd God 1657. Upon 
hearing the differences, and upon exami¬ 
nation of witnesses, about the claime of 
rontracte of marriage between William 
Waite of Malmesbury, mercer, and Alice 
Webb of the same place, spinster, the Jus¬ 
tices of Peace at this p’sent Sessions as¬ 
sembled, doe adjudge and declare, that 
the same clayme is noe lawful contract, 
and that the said Will. Waite is at liberty 
to marry any other woman. Ex. by Will. 
Coles, Cl. of the Peace.” 

Hereupon Will. Waite and Marry 
Hobbes aforesaid, were marryed by 
Mr. Edmund Hobbst of Westport, 
Deputy Aidcrnian of the Borough of 
Malmesbury, July 5, 1657^ in the 
p’cence of Mr. Abia Qui+, Mrs. 
Makqpeacc Qjii, Mrs. Grayle, Hencry 
Davis, and Mr. Gawen §. 


* In this inn, which was kept for many years by his father, was boin Benjamin Gar- 
like, esq. an accouut of whose life is inserted at page«564 of the,Number of your Ma¬ 
gazine for June, 1815. The writer of that article does not appear to have been ac¬ 
quainted with the early part of Mr. Garlike’s life, tie was born, as appears from the 
parish Register, 22 June, 1758. There is some similarity in the lives of our celebrated 
townsman Thos. Hobbes and Mr. Garlike. Hobbes from a tutor became the instructor 
and companion of his Sovereign Charles II.; Mr. Garlike, in like mamier, from the 
humble situation of an assistant in a school in this town, raiced himself so as to become 
the associate of pious prelates and princes, and ultimately the representative of his So¬ 
vereign at the Courts of Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, and Russia. 

f Edmund Hobbes, the brother of Thomas Hobbes the philosopher of Malmesbury. 

J Mr. Abia Qui buryod the 8th of 8ber, 1675.—Parish Register. In the Abbey 
churchyard is the torjb of this person, and in tbe inscription he is described as an emi¬ 
nent physician ; underneath are the folio ing verses, said to have been written by Old¬ 
ham, who then lived in this neighbourhood : 

“ He by whose charter thousands held their breath. 

Lies here the captive of triumphant Death ; 

If drugs or matchless skill could Death reclaim, 

•His life had been immortal as his fame.” 

If any of your Readers would, through the medium of your Magazine, favour the 
Publick with an account of this person of uncommon name as well as skill, it would be 
considered an obligation, 

§ “ Simon Gawen, sometime Vicar of this pVshe, but put out and expelled, because 
a nonconformist, bur. 22 Jan, 1671.”--Parish Register. 
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Oh Imphisohhbnt for Debt. 
UR1NG the present recess of 
Parliament, it may be expedient 
to offer a few considerations on the 
principle of Imprisonment for Debt; 
and if there is not a solid ground for 
its continuance, probably the day may 
lie anticipated when the Legislature 
may think fit to withdraw its further 
sanction to the system, and to substi¬ 
tute for it some mode of security, 
more satisfactory, more productive, 
and more consonant to Christianity. 
First, in a moral, and secondly, in a 
political or commercial view. 

1. It gives into the hands of the 
creditor the power of the Law, with¬ 
out an appeal'in the first instance to 
any impartial authority ; it enables 
him to exercise the malevolent pas¬ 
sions of envy—revenge—an over¬ 
bearing selfishness—an overreaching 
disposition to put down every rival- 
ship or competition,—it affords the 
means of frustrating another’s honest 
exertions to obtain a livelihood,—it 
operates as a check to industry, and 
an encouragement to monopoly,— 
and in cases of real misfortune and 
distress, it impedes the exercise of 
forgiveness or commutation, which 
Christians should practise towards 
each other. It is well known that 
many have existed on^aol allowance 
for years together, and afterwards 
died in prison, whose only crime was 
a pecuniary debt. Thpre is a,time 
when human punishment, not capital, 
should have an end; when it has 
worked out the pecuniary injury; 
when an imprisoned debtor has a 
claim to return to lociety, aild to re¬ 
sume his place as & fellow creature, 
born for social duties and habits of 
which he has been deprived for per¬ 
haps an unliquidated demand, which 
misfortunes and ill success have dis¬ 
abled him from discharging. The 
creditor may at last take his place,— 
his own troubles may bring him down 
front his station and show him that it 
is not the lot of every one to bfe pros¬ 
perous, nor to obviate distress. But 
it is urged, that all Debtors are not 
deserving of relief or liberty,—that 
they commit frauds,—and the daily 
custom is alleged of plundering ad¬ 
venturers who avail themselves of 
temptation und deceit to incur debts 
which they never would be able and 
never meant to discharge.—1 answer, 
the laws arc open fur these, and a ju¬ 


dicial authority is alone the fit judge 
of punishment in such cases,—some 
of these persons are continually un¬ 
dergoing the utmost punishment which 
the laws of our country prescribe for 
such offeuces; hut even that punish¬ 
ment has a termination!—The cases 
of common arrest not bailed, iror 
paid, and of execution on judgment, 
rqnain f consideration of the Insol¬ 
vents’ Court i and if then discharged, 
it is frequently against the will of the 
arresting Creditor, who would prefer 
the Debtor's imprisonment until he 
should pay the uttermost farthing ! 

Some mercantile firms abstain from 
arresting their Dcbtois, except, in 
cases of fraud, when they apply to 
the Magistrate: and if tlieir huma¬ 
nity does not recommend the practice 
to others, the mortifying result, may 
have that effect; for no Creditor can 
pursue*his Debtor to execution and 
in prison, without adding to his debt, 
not only the loss of its interest, but 
the costs of all the proceedings; which, 
if taken together iu all their transac¬ 
tions, considerably augment the rea¬ 
soning in favour of their forbearance. 
But this makes rather a part of the 
next head; viz. 

2. A political view of this painful 
subject. The Insolvent Law was well 
defined by the late Attorney General. 
“What,” said he, “ is the principle of 
this law ? that men who have con¬ 
tracted debts, which they are unable 
to pay, shall uot remain at the mercy 
of their Creditors, provided no fraud 
is established against them, aud that 
they surrender not only the property 
they may have at the time of their 
discharge, but make all future pro¬ 
perty they may acquire available to 
the liquidation of such debts. 

“ This is, in a few words, what we 
take to be the principles of the Insol¬ 
vent Law, and it is matter of asto¬ 
nishment, that in any civilized coun¬ 
try, there should be found persons 
capable of condemning it iu the ab¬ 
stract. 

“ When we look at its principle and 
its practical application, we readily 
admit that there is a large field for 
deliberation opened; and therefore 
we greatly approve o^thc appoint¬ 
ment of a Committee to give the 
subject proper investigation, heartily 
recommending to their notice the 
continuance of the existing law, ad¬ 
ministered by a Jury.” 
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The object of this principle em¬ 
braces much of the moral objection 
to the law, which grant* the power of 
arrest. But why, let it be enquired, 
should this power be allowed, if it be 
necessary to institute another, namely, 
the establishment of a special court of 
judicature to allay or subvert that 
power? Surely it were better in Jhe 
first instance to preveut men frqjn 
using a power, which they are so apt 
to abuse, than that a paramount right 
shall be set up to undo the effect of 
the power whi<Ji they have thus ex¬ 
ercised ! Would i( not be preferable 
to vest an authority in that court, 
previously to adjudge whether arrest 
shall issue? and in what length of 
time, and upon what assignment of 
effects, the Debtor shall be entitled 
to his discharge,* in case he cannot 
produce sufficient bail to the Sheriff, 
not for lifs appearance merely, but 
for his debt? This would cast some 
additional duty and responsibility 
upon the Sheriff; but not so to the 
extent of the debt, because the plain¬ 
tiff’s attorney would, as he dues now 
in cases of bail above, make all the 
enquiries, and cause all the examina¬ 
tions ; and this court would be his 
relief. 

The old argument has never been 
answered, hut is daily exemplified by 
experience, that from the moment in 
which a man is arrested, his affairs 
are thrown into confusion, his con¬ 
cerns stopped, his resources closed, 
his industry paralysed, * his family 
starved!—He is thus driven to the 
wall, and with his hands tied as it 
were behind him, he can only invent 
ways of chicane and fraud to obtain 
the means of his liberty; he is com¬ 
pelled to devise and practise by agents 
what his mind has hitherto condemn¬ 
ed,—he find» his friends shrink from 
his solicitations, and is then urged to 
touch the feelings and weakness** 
which he discovered in their inti¬ 
macy, by persuasion, ‘■or misrepresen¬ 
tation, or deceits herein he sows the 
seed of hopeless ruin s for he cannot 
make them any return, and is plunged 
far too deep to recover from their 
charge of delinquency, of which he 
probably now a makes his wife or his 
nearest relative the instrumental vic¬ 
tim ! The cases are too numerous to 
be denied; but their effects are too 
alarming to be viewed with indiffer¬ 
ence. If there was no arrest for debt 


many would, it is said, live by depre¬ 
dation :—not so t the fraud of incur¬ 
ring a debt without the means of re¬ 
payment, should, as 1 said before, be¬ 
come cognizable, and be punished like 
the charge of forgery, burglary, and 
the like s this would deter from the 
offence in question, and reduce the 
number of such civil and commercial 
criminals i but it would moreover af¬ 
ford a quickening stimulus to every 
merchant and tradesman, in pre¬ 
viously learning who it is that offers 
a transaction, what foundation he 
has for the treaty,—and what secu¬ 
rity he can pledge for payment at a 
certain day. But perhaps such a 
cool and temperate plan of commerce 
would be toq inactive for the exten¬ 
sive mind of mercantile speculation ; 
— agreed; and then this hydra of 
commercial monopoly and ruin would 
be no more ! who would gain by this 
death? all those who have so enter- 
prized their own and their Creditors’ 
properly by so overstocking foreign 
markets, that their consignments have 
remained unsold and wasted. Let the 
warehouses of Pernambuco,—the hid¬ 
den perjuries of simulated papers,— 
and all the hurried examinations of 
the New Hoorn at Guildhall, declare 
the truth I 

Every day’s experience proves how 
little human nature should bp trusted 
with any individual power,—the num¬ 
bers pf those ^nrho are imprisoned for 
crimes, bear no comparison with those 
who are imprisoned for debt; no Cre¬ 
ditor or Philosopher, Magistrate or 
Miuister, has ever defined the benefit 
of it public or private t but all these 
are satisfied of its injury in every 
sense, and yet, from old habits, are 
afraid to discontinue it. 

I have offered these cursory bints 
on a subject .which appears to me to 
be of deep importance, exclusively of 
every reasoning on the grounds of 
humanity or Christianity s these are 
motives too frequently overlooked i 
—men'will arrange themselves on the 
side of a measure, from its political or 
pecuniary weight, before they will al¬ 
low their resolution to be influenced 
by moral principle. Such was the 
case of the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade; the first and most strenuous 
and continued opposition to it arose 
from the expected loss on the balance 
of the account; and in proportion as 
these facts gave way, so the friends of 

the 
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the Abolition established Its moral 
principles! 

A deceased learned Chief Justice 
used to saj that the Creditor was the 
most to be pitied< for the imprisoned 
Debtor had punished him far more 
than he now suffered) others have 
said, that if such men are again re¬ 
stored to liberty, it is to return them 
upon society unprovided for, except 
by renewed depredation. But if this 
is to be the law, a perpetual imprison¬ 
ment, at the will of the adversary, 
must result, until an Insolvent Court 
interposes; which brings my reason¬ 
ing back to my former propositions, 
which, if duly and temperately modi¬ 
fied, might be made to meet the diffi¬ 
culties, and show that tjicy are not 
altogether insuperable. Libertas. 


" Muller autem in paradiso est formats, 
De costis viri dormientis est parata, 

D<mis aniraam ipsam quo dauino supra vi- 
rum hominem stavit 

* * ** ena in loco voluplatis plasmavit.” 

This explanation is sufficiently cor¬ 
rect as to the two first lines, which 
indeed are so clear (hat error is 
nearly impossible. But I am inclined 
to lead the latter, according to him 
unintelligible, in the following man¬ 
ner s 

“ Deus autem ipsam quodammodo supra 
virum honestavit " 

Qui [sic] Kvam in Iqco'voluptatis plasma- 
vit.” 

This reading agrees closely with the 
text; and is plain and intelligible, it 
might thuf be translated : 

“Thus did God honour her above the male 


*r_ T T „. _ Record Tower, Dub- 
Mr.Uanaw, /in Castle , Feb , 20 . 

H ORNE, in his Introduction to 
Bibliography, gives an account 
of a curious block book, intituled, 
“ Speculum Humana: Salvationis.” In 
order to convey a more lively idea of 
this rare specimen of antient printing, 
he annexes to his description a fac¬ 
simile of the first plate of the earliest 
edition, with eight lines of the expla¬ 
natory text, which are placed (four 
and four) under two compartments, 
the one representing the fall of Satan 
and his aBgels; the other, the creation 
of Eve. He also gives, ii\the text, a 
copy, in modern characters, of the 
lines above noticed. The first four 


Who fram’d fair Eve in Pleasure’s golden 
vak.” * 

If, upon turning to the volume 
which has given rise to these obser¬ 
vations, you think this new reading 
worthy of notice, by inserting it in 
your interesting Miscellany, yon will 
much oblige E. G. 

Mr. Urban, May 7. 

I DO not know that Delille’s Poem 
entitled “ Les Jardins,” has been 
translated into English; if not, I 
would recommend to some among 
the constellation of Poets who have 
contributed so largely to the literary 
lustre of the present age, to under¬ 
take a translation of that work. 'The 


are correctly given, but with respect 
to the others, I cannot but exp/ess a 
doubt, that this industVious and intel¬ 
ligent writer has been'mistaken in his 
explanation of the characters in the 
original, which, it must be allowed, 
appear much contracted nnd some¬ 
what defaced. I shall give the lines 
according to Horne, and then hazard 
an emendation, founded on a strict 
examination of the text i I self, as 
given in his fac-simile. The reader 
can then best judge of its correctness. 

The words are as follow: those 
printed in the Italic character have, 
ip the original, some mark of abbre¬ 
viation annexed to them :— 

“ Mnlier aut* » padino est formats 
D« costis viri dormientis est parata 
IV ate ipsa quodamo sup vir hoestavit 
3’ eva i loco voluptatis plasmavit.” 

The lines are thus explained by 
Horne: 


subject has attractions for all classes 
of society in all ages. While it em¬ 
braces utility, it gives scope to ima¬ 
gination in regard to description and 
episode, and to science and reading, 
in respect to observations in the shape 
of notes. 

Had Virgil never written lheA3neid, 
his Georgies alone would have eter¬ 
nized his name. Yet Agriculture does 
not (1 have nothing to do, on the 
present occasion, frith the question 
whether it ought or ought not) touch 
us in the same way that Gardening 
does. We lose sight of the substan¬ 
tial benefits derived from Ceres, when 
the showy, the fragrant, the flavorons 
products of Flora aud Pomona appear 
before us. 

The late I)r. Darwin’s Botanical 
Garden is of so peculiar a character, 
—is such a mixed and heterogeneous 
composition, that it may justly be 

said 
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said of it, that it is a poem on a thou¬ 
sand things — or every thing — with 
here and there an introduction of 
some things appertaining to Garden¬ 
ing! for instance, descriptions of some 
very pretty flowers,—and of the a- 
niours of those pretty flowers,—to 
tfie great delight of a certain class of 
readers, whose taste and feelings are 
not much to be envied.—A Poem oil 
Gardening should (like Delille’s) be 
free, so that youth as well as maturer 
age may peruse it, from every expres¬ 
sion and all imagery that may lead 
to prurient associations, or offend a 
chaste and delicate mind. 

Yours, &c. Horticultor. 

Mr. Urban, * May 14. 

CCORDING to my last comiftu- 
uication, I now investigate the 
word “ blunt." Previously^ it is ne¬ 
cessary to make two remarks as to 
Greek words: first, as to the mono¬ 
syllabic «ju.(as in appall, and &■(*.mtu>, 
&c. &s. so shortened for a-vx/Sawu and 
avamtid), which is for the compound 
ay«, super or ilerum , signifying as¬ 
cension or repetition: secondly, the 
original anlient comparative, in words 
ending in t/j, was vNTif:oc,as 
uow written, was o|wNt sgon and the 
now cljujSXoTffoff was originally d/x- 
/SXwNr sgoc ,—taking away the fir»t one 
syllable and those two last, leaves 
#Xi/Nr, written in English “ blunt;” 
the Greek for who h is, a/i/SXt/j, to b’e 
traced as before. The word blunt is 
applied in English, in all the same 
significations as apfit-vg in Greek, in 
prose and poetry, which 1 shall 
support by a few quotations: this 
1 hope will not be obtrusive, the 
beauty of which will, I trust, plead 
au ample apology. Applied to wea¬ 
pons, its usage is too well known 
to require quotations in these Jan- 
guages; “ obtuso 

pugione,”—“ blunt poiguard,” and 
ip.(3\vs opa*,’ 1 “ obtusus ocn’orm-.i 
acie,”— stellis acies oblusa vide- 
tur” (Virg. Georg.) which is taken 
from Aralus, “ dctjoSey Qxog u[*./3\vi>r,- 
ro» and in Origine, “ x? v<ru7F °( 
fj.ctfvyous «/i./3XuTfpoj.” It is also thus 
figuratively used as to mental dull¬ 
ness : “ liroiYKri vrgog 

pax *iv.” (Plut.) and in Virg. JE n. : 
“ Non obtnsa adco gestamus pectora 
Pceniand in Cicero, De Senectutc, 


“ Animns cui obtusior sit acies.” So 
the respective Greek and Latin words 
are consistent with the word blunt , in 
extraction and signification,6oth plain 
and metaphoric. R. Trevelyan. 

Mr. Urban, Isle of Ely, March IS. 
HE Song in the Poetical Depart¬ 
ment, page 166, was written by 
Thomas Randolph, whose Poems are 
well known. The title of the Show 
or Farce, io which it is introduced, is 
ns fcdlows: “ Aristippus; or. The 
Jovial Philosopher; deinonstrativelie 
proving that quartes, pointes, and 
pottles, are sometimes necessary Au¬ 
thors in a Scholar’s Library, present¬ 
ed in a private Show; to which is 
added, The* Conceited Pedlar, pre¬ 
sented in a strange Show, 4to, 1631.” 
Dodsley acknowledges haviug taken 
the hint of his “ Toyshop” from the 
Conceited Pedlar. 

Randolph was buried in an aiie ad¬ 
joining to the Church of Blatherwykc, 
Northamptonshire, March 17, 1634, 
and the copy of his Poems now lying 
before me, printed at Oxford, 1668, is 
the Jifth edition ; a very rare circum¬ 
stance in those days. His excellent 
comedy of “ The Muse’s Looking 
Glass” was, in the year 1748, revived 
at Covcnt Garden Theatre, and is re¬ 
printed in Dodsley’s Collection of Old 
Play s. * 

In my copy, the last line of the 
foilrth staifea is, “ Masius, Savil, and 
Suarez.” Hugh Calveks. 

Mr. Urban, May 20. 

N tvery History of England the 
name of “ Braise-God Barebonc ” 
occurs, as a member of Cromwell's 
Parliament, but without any further 
notice; with the idea, therefore, of 
illustrating the biography of so sin¬ 
gular a character, 1 offer the follow¬ 
ing particulars to your perusal. 

On February 9, 1659, Barebone 
headed a number of petitioners at 
.the door of the House of Commons ; 
and being called in, in the name of 
the rest, thus addressed the Speaker: 
“ Wc are come to wait upon this ho¬ 
nourable House with a petition from 
such as are lovers to the good old 
cause. The petitioners are such as 
have adhered to this Parliament, and 
such as are lovers of Justice, Righ¬ 
teousness, Freedom, and lovers of a 
Commonwealth, accounting it the 
best Government. There are many 

subscriptions. 
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subscriptions, I may say thousands, 
and in their names 1 do humbly pre¬ 
sent it to you.” He then presented 
it to the Speaker, aud withdrew while 
it was read. 

To the Parliament and Commonwealth 
of England, 

“ The representation and address of 
the well-affected persons, inhabitants of 
the cities of London and Westminster; 
who are resolved (by the assistance of 
Almighty God) to stand by, assert, and 
maiutain, their authority, against all op- 
posers, notwithstanding the present confi¬ 
dence and bold attempts of the promoters 
of regal interest, by the declared enemies 
of their cause and authority." 

The Petition manifestly alludes to 
the unsuccessful rising of Sir George 
Booth in Cheshire) the substance of 
it is, that no one may be admitted 
into any situation, post, or profes¬ 
sion, but such as will abjure “ Charles 
Stuart ." It was resolved (( that the 
Petitioners have the thanks of the 
House for the expression of their 
good affections to the Parliament;” 
an answer with which they departed 
satisfied, but containing no direct 
notice of their wishes. * 

Barebone is usually supposed to 
have been a headstrong, canting, and 
seditious fanatic, but in this instance 
he appears to have been n well- 
spoken man, and fully sensible of 
good behaviour. His exertions for 
the cause, if they gained him tjie sub¬ 
mission of his own {iarty, exposed 
him to the ridicule of every other; 
for, in a scarce and curious tract, en¬ 
titled “ The Proceedings, Votes, Re¬ 
solves, and Acts,'of the llte Half- 
quarter Parliament called the Hump. 
London, printed for John Thoma¬ 
son, 1660; occurs this entry : 

“ Monday, Jan. 30.-— Quieted this day. 
That Mr. Praue-Gad Bartkpne shall be the 
Master of the Cercmnnies ; and that it be 
his care to convert all the Foreign Embas¬ 
sadors that come over, and see them re¬ 
baptized before they serve the Audience." 

In the Rev. Mr. Maturin'! Novel 
of “ Melmoth,” is a progressive plan 
for converting the Turks, commenc¬ 
ing much in the same manner. 

On March 31, 1659-60, Barebone 
attended the Council of Slate at 
Whitehall, being required to answer 

* Mercuries Politicos, p. 1096. Pub¬ 
lic Intelligencer, p. 1206. 
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to some matters objected against 
him; but was, upon signing an en¬ 
gagement, not to oppose the “ pre¬ 
sent power” in any thing, or disturb 
the peace, discharged from further 
attendance. 

This paragraph shows in what a 
precarious state affairs then "were, 
and that it could not be said whether 
f R King or Commonwealth would be 
the form of Government; by the 
words present power , we are to un¬ 
derstand the executive of the day. 

After the Restoration, it is pro¬ 
bable that Barebone sunk into insig¬ 
nificance, lik*e the lion deprived of 
bis teeth and claws. 

Yours, &c. Lathbdbiensis. 


* Mr. Urban, 


a Summcrland Place , 
Exeter , June 13. 


Y OU have always reudered much 
service to the cause of Science, 


by a ready insertion of useful articles 
calculated to call a genera] attention 
to projects and improvements of con¬ 
siderable national importance; and 
discussion, thus fairly elicited, has 
been productive of much benefit to 
Sciences of recent invention, equally 
as to those in a more advanced state. 

The interesting science of Telegra¬ 
phic Communication is a case in 
point; and it has been for some time 
attracting much notice on the Conti¬ 
nent of Europe. Bodies of scientific 
men have entered into discussions 
which cannot fail, ere long, to con¬ 
duct it to 3 maximum. The able and 
enlightened Governor General of In¬ 
dia directed a Committee, consisting 
of the heads of the Staff of the Army, 
to draw up an account of the present, 
state of Telephraphic Communica¬ 
tion, with a resolution of introducing 
in India so essential a science. He, iu 
the mean time, directed Telegraphic 
lines to be surveyed, extending from 
Calcutta to Chunaar, and to Nagpore, 
including distances of near 500 miles. 
During this ptflriod the Court of Di¬ 
rectors of the East India Company, 
with a zeal highly creditable to them, 
patronized a system of general Tele¬ 
graphic Communication, which has 
been published and transmitted to In¬ 
dia, in consequence of having been 
highly recommended by a Committee 
appointed to examine it; by Mr. Bar- 
row of the Admiralty ; by the Adju¬ 
tant General of the •Army ; and by 

many 
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many scientific naval and military 
characters. The benefit to the ad- 
ministratiuu of affairs in India will 
be incalculable; as by the accele¬ 
rated mode of communication laid 
down, intelligence from the most re¬ 
mote quarters of the Oriental Em¬ 
pire, hjay he received in a few hours) 
and by this wonderful approximation 
of lime and spare , information of any, 
hostile commotions among the coun¬ 
try powers, will enable Government 
to take immediate measures of pre¬ 
caution and counteraction, which 
otherwise might link be so cHertu.i! 
and practicable. The want of such 
early intelligence was formerly found 
highly detrimental to the public inte¬ 
rest. To expedite communic<Vion, it 
is recommended to jun the whole of a • 
line, straight, by compass. 

In the pages of History it appears, 
that almost all nations practises! this 
valuable art, iu a rude and imperfect 
manner, by various contrivances for 
communicating a message letter by 
letter. Polybius describes such a Te¬ 
legraph. Vcgelius de Re Mililari 
mentions, that in the time of the 
Emperor Valentiniau, moveable posts 
and beams were used for Telegraphic 
purposes. The expression “ e turri- 
bus et oppidis, trabibus totidem erec- 
tis, totidem depressis indicates very 
dearly the Semaphore, whose intro¬ 
duction in modern times originated 
with the French. The power, ma¬ 
chinery, operation, and principle of 
motion, have been va/ioiisly im¬ 
proved by writers in this country ; 
some contenting themselves with the 
expression of only one figure at a 
time , while others have indicated 
three, and even four simultaneously. 
The contemporaneous expression of 
any three figures, is generally allow¬ 
ed to be the most advantageous. With 
fewer, a communication requiring a 
great multiplicity of signals, becomos 
very tedious t and a great risk is run 
of having it totally interrupted by the 
intervention of cloudy weather, so 
frequent in our climate. This was 
frequently experienced during the 
course of the last war. When again, 
so far as four figures arc telegraphed 
Mmullanepuslf, more may be lost in 
tune, than is gained in power, inde¬ 
pendent of the chance of error arising 
from complicated movements. In the 
Navy, three flags, meaning three fi¬ 
gures, have been found most, service¬ 


able; and on a similar principle, every 
Telegraph on terra finna , to be of 
the most serviceable description, is 
limited to a power of three figures. 
The Scientific Committee of Research 
in India have, after the most mature 
deliberation and enquiry, declared a 
Telegraphic Dictionary, constructed 
on a classification-plan, to be in every 
respect the most eligible, as earning 
the system to a maximum. They 
deem two' consecutive movements, to 
indicate a word or phrase, quite suffi¬ 
cient. lit such case, however, a late¬ 
ral Semaphore of two pairs of wiugs 
would express the class as printed, 
while the marginal number consisting 
of one, two, or three figures (or from 
I to any number up to 999), would 
be expressed by any of the five Tele¬ 
graphs belonging to the general sys¬ 
tem. Similarly in the Navy, the class 
is indicated on one mast, while the 
column-number appears on another. 
Therollcctiou of frequently-occurring 
words and auxiliary phrases, is so co¬ 
pious, that the ouc-half of all sen¬ 
tences may be given in single signals. 

In this country, the literal lettering 
of words was long adhered to, till re¬ 
peated expositions of the extreme te¬ 
diousness and want of science of so 
slow a procedure, occasioned the abo¬ 
lition of spelling, except in the una¬ 
voidable case of telegraphing proper 
names. Here also, a most essential 
improvement has been introduced, by 
forming above three thousand com¬ 
binations pf the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet, by which means, proper names 
can be communicated by two or three 
successive signals. • To meet this un¬ 
avoidable exigency, a complete expe¬ 
dient presents itself; and it consists in 
classing the Navy and Army Lists, and 
Lists of the East India Civil and Mili¬ 
tary Servant;, into classes of 999 in 
each; without any recourse to alpha¬ 
betical arrangement. By this simple 
and obvious improvement, the pro¬ 
per names of all rauks and stations 
would'be indicated with the facility 
applicable to the words, phrases, auu 
sentences, constituting the principal 
part of the Dictionary. 

A period of above twenty years has 
revolved, since I turned my attention 
to this subject, as the most remark¬ 
able feature of novelty which I ob¬ 
served after my return from a long 
residence ill India. I read all that 
was extant on a fine science, evidently 

in 
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in its infancy. I saw defect* to which 
I was unable to apply any adequate 
remedy. I revolved in my mind va¬ 
rious plans, some of which I per¬ 
suaded myself were unexceptionable, 
till further investigation and enquiry 
convinced me 1 was far from arriving 
at any thing like real Science. The 
wretched Telegraph and lettering pro¬ 
cess iu use, only served to point out 
to me, how much was wanting. At 
leugth, in the year 1804, 1 hit on the 
rudiments of what 1 have sfnee ma¬ 
tured into a system, sustained hy the 
strongest testimonials of approbation 
in every quarter where it was made 
known. If some unfounded objec¬ 
tions were made iu a «ingie instance, 
i fully confuted and removed them iu 
my “ Treatise on Telegraphic Com¬ 
munication,'’ published in 1808. It 
is an extraordinary fact, and I had it 
from the best authority, that not less 
than one hundred plans of Telegra¬ 
phic Communication (in addition to 
many more tendered subsequently) 
had actually been given in at the Ad¬ 
miralty. This tended to convince me 
more and more that a Science to which 
so many had in vain, it would appear, 
turned their minds, was well worthy 
of further study, as manifestly a pe¬ 
riod must arrive, when it must become 
of greatcoationai importance. In the 
year J806 I formed a plan of a gene¬ 
ral Telegraphic Dictionary, and ap¬ 
plied to it various full-powered Tele¬ 
graphs. I composed a second manu¬ 
script in 1809, and presented it to the 
Admiralty duiing (he administration 
of Lord MiPgrave. before whom, by 
means of models, I made such dec¬ 
eive experiments, that he said it only 
remained to calculate the expense of 
carrying the proposed plan into exe¬ 
cution. His Lordship referred me to 
that very able and scientific, charac¬ 
ter Mr, Harrow, who immediately re¬ 
marked, that the Dictionary was 
“ precisely what was then wanting in 
the Aavy.” I wrote another manu¬ 
script, with a Field System, calcu¬ 
lated for the Army, and had the ho¬ 
nour of explaining it to, and receiv¬ 
ing the marked approbation of, the 
illustrious Commander in Chief, and 
of I be AdjulauL and Quarter Master 
fieneral. i continued improving the 
Science, in consequence of inquiry 
and experiments, till, in 1815,1 finally 
drew up my last mauuscript, consist¬ 
ing of 150,000 words, phrases, and 


sentences; and this has been publish¬ 
ed and transmitted to India, with mo¬ 
dels, by order of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors of the East India Company. 

Not less than nine Telegraphic Dic¬ 
tionaries have already been publisjied; 
and they all differ from each other, in 
rrftiny respect*. There is, however, 
•nc ins illihlc manner of distinctly as¬ 
certaining their relative merits. Let 
a page or more of any author be con¬ 
verted into Telegraphic signals, by 
any number of DiHionaries whose 
practical utility is to be compared. 
Let the number of signals thus ascer¬ 
tained he counted, and it will appear 
which Dictionary requires the fewest 
signals .• Again, if the competition 
lies between two or more Telegraphs, 
let it be found hy trial, what number 
of sigpals would be requisite to com¬ 
municate a .page of any work by their 
relative modes of operation? com¬ 
bining with this, their construction, 
machinery, and expense. This pro¬ 
cess of comparison is so obviously 
just, that it is impossible to fail in 
arriving at the truth in view. For 
my own part, I can only say, that I 
am quite willing to enter the lists, 
and to fall or stand by so fair a cri¬ 
terion. 

During my commaud of a corps of 
Artillery in India, I made some im¬ 
portant improvements in that Science; 
and by the liheialily of the Master*. 
General of Jhe Ordnance, these have 
been experimentally confirmed at 
Woolwich, I have published an ac¬ 
count of them, with other ameliora¬ 
tion* in projectiles, concluding the 
volume with the present slate of Te¬ 
legraphic Communication. I mention 
this, that your scientific Readers, if 
so inclined, may see there, treated at 
some length, what is necessarily here 
only briefly alluded to. 

* I observe, from the public prints, 
that it is intended to extend the pre¬ 
sent Telegraph to Portsmouth. Not 
being acquainted with any of their 
Lordships of the Admiralty, it may 
probably he of use to say, that a very 
essential improvement may he made 
on this Telegraph, and that at a vciy 
trivial expense. The Dictionary made 
use of, has in goneial four figures pre¬ 
fixed (o its woids and phrases; and, 
consequently, it requires four conse¬ 
cutive signals to indicate each word. 
It also is unfortunately necessary to 
make a stop or distinction-signal be¬ 
tween 
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tween every word. It is evident* 
therefore* that if a sentence consists 
of—say thirty words, it will be neces¬ 
sary to unake twenty-nine of these 
stop-signals, in addition to the four 
reqqired by each word. Now these 
extraneous signals might be dispensed 
with* by hoisting a ball* or by drop¬ 
ping an arm into an angle of 45v* 
along with the last signal of a word. 
I state this, in case it may meet the 
eye of some person belonging to the 
Admiralty* in a* Publication so well 
known* and so extensively read, ns 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, approach¬ 
ing, with increased reputation* to near 
its hundredth year. 

Wishing to render the Science the 
medium of a general intercourse be¬ 
tween nations, I have staled the ready 
manner of achieving this liberal and 
desirable object s and have locked 
practice by a variety of secure secret 
keys* so as, when necessary, to bold 
distant intercourse in sight of an ene¬ 
my, who even in possession of the 
Dictionary* will be unable to discover 
the communication. 1 presented the 
work to every crowned head in Eu¬ 
rope, and have received the most 
flatteriug testimonies of Iloyal ap- 
probation. In justice to the King of 
the Netherlands, 1 atn bound in grati¬ 
tude to mention, that he directed his 
Ambassador to present to me a mag¬ 
nificent sword, or such other mark of 
his satisfaction, as I ir»igh,t prefer. 

In the kingdom of Naples, the work 
has had its effect, as the Semaphore 
there described has been erected; 
and may be seen in the Panorama of 
that City, now on exhibition. 

It is now an established principle in 
the Science, that every Telegraph of¬ 
fered (and many are frequently iuveut- 
c(| of more or Jess merit) must, to be 
really serviceable, equal the Naval 
Flag-System in the power of express¬ 
ing any three figure^siinultaneously. 
in process of ti’ae, lines of Telegra¬ 
phic Communication will ramify in 
all directions from the Metropolis to 
the extremities of the kingdom. 
Communications of urgent dispatch 
may be thus secretly made for the 
benefit of commerce,—frequently for 
the security of the Nation,—-and al¬ 
ways with an increase of the public 
revenue. When the plan of mail- 
coaches was first proposed, it was 
deemed visionary and absurd, when 
it ought to have been kuuwu that 


Letters were so conveyed, during the 
time of the later Roman Emperors. 
Man is an animal of habits, and it re¬ 
quires time to break him of his bad 
ones, and to induce him to adopt bet¬ 
ter. Quorum res non ex sententia 
ipsorum sunt , omnia novari votunt.— 
In your valuable records it will be 
seen, centuries hence, how much a 
Science in its infancy has advanced 
for the public good. 

Yours, &c. John Macdonald. 

Ancient Anecdotes , (fc. 
from Valerius Maximus, 
by Dr. Carey, /Vest Square . 

(Continued from p. 422 .) 

HE tyrant Pisistratus (introduced 
to the reader in p. 422) display¬ 
ed great command of temper on an¬ 
other occasion, more trying than that 
of the “ Kiss ."—At a convivial enter¬ 
tainment, Thrasippus, one of his inti¬ 
mate friends, having drunk too freely, 
launched out into a violent invective 
against his tyrannic proceedings, and 
continued for a considerable time to 
rail at him in terms of bitterest re¬ 
proach. Pisistratus, however, coolly 
listened to him, without either making 
any reply, or betraying the slightest 
symptom of angry emotion < and even 
carried his forbearance still farther in 
the sequel. For, observing l'hrasip- 
pus to retire from the company at an 
early hour, and suspecting that con¬ 
scious fear was the cause of his hasty 
retreat, he kindly aud good-humour¬ 
edly prefsed him to stay: but, instead 
of complying with the invitatiou, the 
wine-stricken raileV spit in the despot’s 
face. This new insult Pisistratus pa¬ 
tiently bore: and, moreover, seeing 
his sons preparing to chastise the of¬ 
fender on the spot, he interposed to 
shield him from their resentment t 
declaring (as Seneca informs us*) that 
lie was no more angry with him for 
what he had said and done, than he 
should be with a blindfolded man for 
casually running against him. The 
affair, however, did not end here: 
for, having learned on the following 
day, that Thrasippus had determined 
to atone for his misconduct by a vo¬ 
luntary death, he hastened to divert 
him from his desperate purpose, and, 
by a solemn assurance of undimiuish- 
ed friendship, reconciled him to life. 
—Lib. 5, i, extern. 2. 

* •« De LA hb. 0, cap. 11. 



Few 
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Few readers are unacqnainted with 
the story of Caius Marcius, su roamed 
Coriolanus , who, having been driven 
from Rome by the persecution of the 
commonalty, went over to the ene¬ 
mies of his country; took the com¬ 
mand of their forces; reduced a 
number of towns in the Roman ter¬ 
ritory i led his victorious troops to 
within five miles of Rome itself i and 
•—after rejecting three several em¬ 
bassies from the senate (one of them 
consisting of the priests arnfyed in 
their sacerdotal attire)—was at length 
prevailed upon, by the entreaties of 
his mother Veturia and his wife Vo- 
luinnia, to desist from his intended 
inarch against Rome, ^md to with¬ 
draw his army.—80 far the story is 
pretty generally known ; but the se¬ 
quel perhaps not equally so. It is 
this—The senate—to testify their 
grateful sense of the important ser¬ 
vice rendered to the state by the two 
matrons, to whose intercession it owed 
its salvation—passed a decree, that 
the men should, every-where in the 
streets and roads, give way to the 
women; that the matrons, iu gene- 
■ al, should be allowed to wear purple 
garments with gold borders *; and 
that, cm the spot, where the recon¬ 
ciliation had been effected, a temple 
should l>£ built, and dedicated to 
‘‘Feminine Fortune’’ (if we may so 
render the Latin, Fortune; Muliehri.) 
— Lib. 5, 2, 1. 

(To be continued.) 


Mr. Urban, , June 11. 

rpHK Abolition oj African Slavery 
J. being always most interesting to, 
i believe, all your Readers, I have 
sent you a few extracts from the last 
Report of the African Society, and 
from Sir Geo. Collier’s fast Report 
from the Colony of Sierra Leone, re¬ 
lative to improvements at Freetown 
and St. Mary. How would the bene¬ 
volent heart of our revered friend 
Granville Sharp have rejoiced, and 
his intelligent countenance have been 


* Borders. —To those who are curiotas 
of ancient costume, it may not be amiss to 
observe, that, instead of borders to the 
garments, some commentators understand 
Jillets, to be worn round the head. JSut, 
from a passage in Juvenal (6, 8‘J), where 
the ornament in question is applied to a 
child’s cradle, the other interpretation ap¬ 
pears the luoic probable. 
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illumined with sensibility, to have 
read these records,-—how would it 
have been depressed to witness the 
clandestine and shameful measures 
adopted by some other nations of 
Europe calling themselves Christians, 
in order to evade the treaties and 
theMaws for its abolition! A. H. 

Abolition of Slavery in the American 
United States. 

The American Society for Colo¬ 
nizing the free People of Colour of 
the United Stages, have interposed 
with success, not only in preventing a 
number of negroes who had been cap¬ 
tured under the American Abolitiou 
Acts from being sold as slaves, but 
likewise Obtained an Act of Congress 
to be passed in March 1SI9, by which 
such sales are prohibited, and a foun¬ 
dation js laid for their restoration to 
their uative country, at the expense 
of the national government. This 
Act, by supplying the defects of pre¬ 
ceding laws, and imposing new re¬ 
straints upon a cruel and disgraceful 
trafiick, sheds a ray of light cheering 
to humanity, on the expiring mo¬ 
ments of the 15th Congress, and ele¬ 
vates the American character in the 
estimation of the world. A bounty 
of 50 dollars is awarded by this Act 
for information of any person of co¬ 
lour being imported and detained; 
and process is to be issued to the Dis¬ 
trict Marshal to take him into safe 
keeping, that he may he subject to 
the orders of the President; and a 
sum not exceeding 100,000 dollars 
was apportioned to carry this law 
into effect. 

Abolition of Slavery in Arabia , 
Sumatra , and the Cape. 

Capt. Thompson, a member of the 
African Institution, haviug been left 
at Ras el Kyinn on the Persian Gulph 
with a body of troops, to act as the 
British political agent with the Ara¬ 
bian tribes in that neighbourhood, 
negociated a treaty with them in the 
month of January 1820, iu which, 
with an honourable zeal for the inte¬ 
rests of humanity, he obtained the in¬ 
sertion of the following article:-— 
“ The carrying off of slaves, men, 
women, or children, from the coasts 
of Africa or elsewhere, and the trans¬ 
porting them in vessels, is plunder 
and piracy , and the friendly Arabs 
shall do nuthing of this nature.” This 
is probably the first instance of the 

Slave 
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Slave Trade being designated as pi¬ 
racy in any public treaty. 

Sir Stamford Raffles, the enlighten¬ 
ed Governor of Sumatra, has recently 
taken very decisive steps for the to¬ 
tal suppression of the Slave Trade, 
utid the ultimate abolition of Slavery 
itself within the British territory’in 
that island. «, 

In the new settlement at the Cape, 
cultivation was found to have been 
principally carried on by hired Hot¬ 
tentots of free condition; but as there 
ate oil different fcrifis a few slaves, 
principally artificers,' &c. Lord Ba¬ 
thurst has undertaken to give instruc¬ 
tion to the Governor of the Cape to 
make the cultivation of laud by free 
labour a condition of all grants hi 
future to be made in that part of the 
colony. * 

Abolition of Slavery in the Malaccas. 

The Dutch Governor of the Ma¬ 
laccas, I. S. Timmerman Tyssen, in a 
speech delivered on the anniversary 
of the birth of the Crown l’rince of 
the Netherlands, slated, that all the 
slaves who had been clandestinely im¬ 
ported while the English held the 
place, had been liberated, and that 
those legally owned had been regis¬ 
tered; and as no slaves can hence¬ 
forth he imported, the degrading epi¬ 
thet of slave will soon cease to exist 
there,—and men will no longer be 
brought to the market like brute 
beasts;-—that he had selected the 
birth-day of his Prince ou which to 
propose that the anniversary of it 
should be celebrated at Malacca by 
an engagement on the part of its in¬ 
habitants, that slave children born 
there on that day and thenceforward, 
should uo longer be considered ns 
slaves, but as free-born, and at Jihert}, 
after they shall have obtained the 
age of 16 years, to serve wherever 
(bey may choose. The Governor 
then presented suck an engagement 
signed by hints*, if, to be kept open 
tiil the close of the year 1819, for the 
signatures of all those who might he 
inclined to approve this proposal. 
His humane example was followed by 
all the members of the Court of Jus¬ 
tice, by ati life officers of the Govern¬ 
ment, civil as well as military, by the 
Missionaries connected with the An- 
glo-Chinese College, and by the chief 
inhabitants of Malacca.— Afr. Hep. 

Jn Sir Geo. Collier’s last Report, 
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relative to Sierra Leone, amongst 
other very interesting matter, lie ob¬ 
serves, that the month of December 
is there hailed with joy and delight 
by all classes of population, whether 
native or imported, and whether 
whiles or blacks. 

K The mortality, on my last return to 
it, I found not by any means such as had 
been represented, and certainly not what 
in the same period had been experienced 
in Jamaica, in proportion to its popula¬ 
tion.—-I* was glad to see these people en¬ 
gaged in clearing the ground in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of Freetown, and in 
removing the grass and indigo from the 
streets of the town,—a measure which, if 
persevered in wall care and attention, can¬ 
not fail to be bigtiiy beneficial to the ge¬ 
neral health of the community ; for, after 
a heavy fait of rain, and the sun striking 
on the ground with its vertical power, the 
vapours from its vegetable matter over¬ 
running is so perceptible, that in drawing 
breath I have felt ( was inhaling a vapour 
which I could but compare to gas from 
coal.” 

After mentioning the reservoir, the 
defensive works, the church, the bar¬ 
racks, and a commissariat store, all 
going on, with attention ; he speaks 
of ihc medical department, in which 
he adds, 

“ No part of the establishment of this 
Colony reflects more credit upoft the heads 
of departments, or does more honour to 
the Mother Cobntry, than the liberal man¬ 
ner in which this branch of public duty is 
supported in England and conducted at 
Sierra Leone; and it is not merely in his 
professional duties, that Dr. Nicoll shows 
bis zeal for the pub,lie service; his unwea¬ 
ried researches as to the localities of the 
country, its capabilities and productions, 
as well as a close investigation into the 
causes of disease, and the best mode of 
treatment, rn»ike his life a most valuable 
one, and his death or removal would be 
an rrepaiable loss to the Colony. Talent 
and science, industry and application, are 
in him conspicuously blended. 

“ The manner in which the public 
schools are here conducted reflects the 
greatest credit upon those concerned in 
their prosperity; and the improvement 
made by the scholars proved the aptitude 
in the African, if moderate pains be taken 
to instruct him. 

“ I have attended places ef worship in 
every quarter of the globe, and I do most 
conscientiously declare, never did I wit-, 
ness the ceremonies of Religion more 
piously performed, or more devoutly at¬ 
tended to, than in Sierra Leone. 


“ The 
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“ The inland of St. Mary's is divided 
from the Main by one or two swampy 
creeks, which overflow during the season 
of heavy rains. A dyke, however, thrown 
up to the North-West of the town, and 
which I under stand is proposed, may ef¬ 
fectually protect the residents from the 
unpleasant, if not dangetous, predica¬ 
ment they must in the rainy season be 
subject to.—When an attempt shall be 
made to clear away the mangrove, which 
bounds one side of the islaud, and the 
dyke proposed shall be completed, it is 
probable sickliness of climate may be 
considerably reduced. ( 

11 In the mean time, buildings com¬ 
bining neatness and beauty are appear¬ 
ing ; and though every necessary is ob¬ 
tained from the opposite shore, yet popu¬ 
lation is rapidly increasing, and St. Mary’s 
bids fair to rival every spot upon the 
lengthened line of the coast of Western 
Africa in commerce and industry. The 
selection of such an officer asjlre present 
Governor (Capt. Grant) appears the best 
security' to the attainment of all desirable, 
objects which can be hoped for, from tins 
new establishment.” 


Mr. Urban, June 12. 

N reply to a remark in p. 65, that 
it could not be accounted how 
the Bourchiers quarter the coat of 
Louvain, this little information may 
be acceptable. 

John de Burser, or Bourchier, a 
Juatice of the King's Bench, temp. 
Edw.II. married Helen, daughter and 
heir of Walter deColchcstqr, by whqin 
he had issue, Robert, summoned to 
Parliament 16Edw.UI. oh.23 Edw.HI.; 
and John. Robert married Margaret 
(vide Morant’s Essex, vol. II. p.253), 
daughter and sole hefr of Sir Thus. 
Prayers, of Sible-Hedingham, Essex 
(by Anuc, daughter and heir of Hugh 
or Hugo de Essex), by which Marga¬ 
ret he had John and William.—John 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
-Coggeshall, and had issue) Wil¬ 
liam married Eleanor, or Alianore, 
daughter and heir of John de Lo- 
vaine. This account of the Barons 
of Lovaine, or Luveine, descended 
from the Dukes of Brabaut, will tend 
to corroborate the above statement. 
Godfrey de Lovain, by Delicia his 
wife, left issue Matthew, who held 
the manor of Estaynes in Essex, per 
Baroniam; he died, leaving his son 
Matthew, who died 30 Edw. I. leav¬ 
ing Thomas, his son, aged 12 years, 
with whom Dugdale concludes his 
account of this family, by observing. 


neither he nor his descendants had 
summons to Parliament; although 
not in his narration styled u sum¬ 
mons to Parliament. Dugdale never¬ 
theless, in the Lists of Summons, 
calls it a Parliament, and recites the 
name of Matthew de Lovaine in the 
said writ of summon b i—which Tho¬ 
mas^ in vol. I. p. 466, of Morant’s 
Esgfx, die i in 1345, as did his son 
John, IS47 ; which latter left two 
daughters his co-hcirs, Alianore and 
Isabel, who died in 1359, s. p.; when 
Aliauore, being the sole surviving 
daughter and heir, carried her great 
inheritance to her husband, Sir Win. 
Bourchier, whom she married in 1365. 

Another family may here be 
quoted, t# correspond further with 
whut is already slalpd; that is, the 
Dcvcreux, Earls of Hereford aud Es¬ 
sex. Walter Devcreux, by reason of 
his descent from Cecily, sister and 
heir to Henry Bourchier, Earl of Es¬ 
sex (son of William, son of Henry, 
who was created Earl of Essex, son 
ot William, Earl of Ewe, in Nor¬ 
mandy [who married Anne, sole heir 
of Thomas Woodstock], son ot Wil¬ 
liam, who married Eleanor, daughter 
of John de Lovaine, as before men¬ 
tioned), was created Earl of Essex, 
4 May, 2 Eliz. and was styled Earl ol 
Ewe, Viscount Hereford, and Baron 
Ferrers of Chartley, Bourchier, and 
Luvainc, aud K. G. 

Yours, &c. N. Y. W. G. 

Mr. Urban,* June 14. 

T a lane when numerous indivi¬ 
duals arc leaving their country, 
from the difficulty ot subsisting a fa¬ 
mily on a small income, I beg leave, 
through the medium of your widely- 
circulated Magazine, to point out a 
spot in Old England, where persons of 
limited incomes, naval and military, 
officers on half-pay, with families, 
may* subsist them on reasonable 
terms ;—I mean the little town of 
Harwich in Essex* during the war 
it was a place of great resort, and 
house-rent was at a most exorbitant 
rate; but the troops being with¬ 
drawn, and no squadron staLioned, 
rents have fallen full 50 per cent, and 
many houses are untenanlod. Provi¬ 
sions are abundant and good, at low 
prices. Mutton aud beet sell on mar¬ 
ket days at 6d. per lb. Fish of all 
sorts may he had on reasonable 
terms. A regular communication 

with 
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Harwich .—Sir Robert 

with the Metropolis by water fur¬ 
nishes the tradesmen with groceries, 
London porter, &c. at a trivial freight, 
and a family may subsist on a small 
income, with as much comfort as in 
any part of the United Kingdotfi; the 
air is healthy, but sharp, the place 
being open to the German ocean. In 
summer, persons from the neighbour¬ 
hood resort, for sea bathing, chiefly 
quiet invalids, no idlers to dissipate 
ennui, for there is not company 
enough to support either a Concert, 
a Play-House; or a Ball Room ; with 
the war these annulments ceased. 

Should this statement induce a few 
of those who meditate a residence on 
the Continent, to pitch their tents 
here, I trust that they will not regret 
their determination | and augmented 
society may lead to the revival of 
those amusements which are now 
suspended, and which, though not 
among the necessaries of life, cer¬ 
tainly augment its pleasures, in the 
estimation of an O1.0 Captain. 

Mr. Urban, June lfi. 

T appears an oversight in ArtisU, 
and Travellers into countries of 
antient interest, not to leave behind 
them a list of their works, for the ad¬ 
vantage of future generations ; show¬ 
ing posterity what has been done by 
their predecessors, and where to find 
the fruit of their labours. Artists 
should keep a register of their paint¬ 
ings, or statues, with the names of 
the persons to whom they are con¬ 
signed } and travellers preserve a 
catalogue of the autiquilics they 
bring from other countries, with a 
parallel notice of the Museums to 
which the public spirit has presented 
them. With this view, a friend of Sir 
Robert Porter (hoping no offence to 
him who is in a distant country) would 
set the example of such a list, making 
it out to the best of his knowledge.-— 
Sir Robert, in his Preface to his vo¬ 
lume of Trends just published, men¬ 
tions generally having presen ':d spe¬ 
cimens of the antiquities he brought 
from the coast, to different Museums. 

Al tar as 1 can learn, these Museums 
are the British Museum in London, 
the College Museum in Edinburgh, 
the College Museum in Dublin, and 
the Imperial Museum at Petersburg. 

The antiquities he presented to the 
British Museum are principally col¬ 
lected out of the ruins of Babylon, 
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and an explanatory catalogue ac¬ 
companies the relics in the Museum. 
There are five specimens of the fa¬ 
mous bricks of which the City and 
Tower of Beius were built.—One, of 
prodigious size, is covered with an in¬ 
scription in the arrow-headed charac¬ 
ter; another is curiously marked with 
the form of a dog; and a third is 
stamped with the old Assyrian let¬ 
ters; the two others hear impressions 
of the reeds, commonly found lying 
between the ranges of bricks, and 
also show remains of bitumen adher¬ 
ing to their sides. There are several 
pieces of the bitumen itself; and a 
fragment of the hard cement used in 
the yet imperishable structure of Ba¬ 
bylon; alsq some of the reeds drawn 
from between the layers of bricks. 
They are in a state of preservation 
quite wofiderful, after having laid in 
that way during so many hundred 
years. This use of the reeds appears 
totally distinct from the purpose of 
the straw which the Israelites in their 
Egyptian bondage gathered to make 
bricks; for, in the broken fragments 
of these Babylonian bricks, the straw 
is discernible, mingling with the clay, 
and combining its particles. A large 
sun-dried cylinder, covered with ar¬ 
row-headed characters; a small an¬ 
tique lamp f and the head of an ai- 
row, comprise the relicks from Baby¬ 
lon ; which, altogether, frith the be- 
fcye-mcnli/med, form an interesting 
and satisfactory proof to the Anti¬ 
quary, the Philosopher, and the 
Christian, of what Babylon was and is. 

The deposit was similar to this, 
which the traveller made to the dif¬ 
ferent MuseurAs of Edinburgh, Dub¬ 
lin, and Petersburg. He retains spe¬ 
cimens of the same in his own pos¬ 
session ; with the addition of geolo¬ 
gical fragments from Arrarat, the 
ranges of Caucasus and Taurus, and 
the marbles of Tahneez, Persepolis, 
nnd Nakshi Roustam. The writer of 
this has examined them with much 
interest; and not less so. Sir Robert’s 
valuable collection of antient Seals, 
some dug from the ruins of Babylon ; 
and Persian coins, from the Macedo¬ 
nian conquest to the present times. 

Should you think this little account 
may be agreeable to the readers of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, to find it 
in your pages will give pleasure to 
Yours, &c. G. M. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Urba.it, Vauxhull, June 81 . 
HAVE read with considerable in¬ 
terest what are denominated 

Lord Byron’s Plagiarisms,” in a 
recent Number of your valuable Ma¬ 
gazine; and 1 give to the Author of 
them, whoever he may be, credit fur 
extensive research—a research, how¬ 
ever, which 1 suppose to have been 
pursued with this object for its 
ground-work—the proving Lord By¬ 
ron a Plagiarist, i merely remark 
this, because there is an essenljal dif¬ 
ference between severe study, with a 
view to the comparison of one author 
with many others, and the mere simi¬ 
larity of passages, arising from me¬ 
mory and casual rradigg. la the 
first instance, we may suppose the 
commentator to have brought all 
the passages within the scope of his 
knowledge to bear on this Poet; and 
in the second, that few only have 
been applied. The difference to the 
fame ot the author is evident. Sup¬ 
posing this, then, the fiery ordeal 
which the noble Lord is to undergo, 
allow me, Mr. Urban, to oiler some 
few remarks which I think ought in 
justice to be felt, not only towards 
his Lordship, but to some of our 
greatest Poets, who have not escaped 
the severe lash ot the Crrtick. 

1 shall offer them in numerical or¬ 
der for thc^ake of perspicuity. 

1st, The poetic genius f before.it 
ventures its own fame to the world, 
naturally looks to those kindred spi¬ 
rits which have preceded it, in order 
to weigh well their excellencies,—to 
discover their peculiar beauties* and 
to form a comparison between its 
infant and their matured productions. 

2dly, As the poetic character runs 
over all poetic ground, so by its 
poetic spirit it is more calculated to 
enjoy in higher perfection the pecu¬ 
liar beauties of others. 

3dly, That the beauties of other 
authors thus naturally become in¬ 
grafted in the mind of the Poet, hut 
perhaps often without forming a dis¬ 
tinct impression. 

4lhly, That perhaps in the advance 
of the poetic character, the ideas of 
others are thus instinctively adopted 
by the Poet—the indistinct impres¬ 
sion of the outline giving him a no¬ 
tion of its originality, or otherwise a 
liberty to mould it by his own genius. 

, Alhly. That poetic ground may 

Oknt. Mao. Suppl XCI. Past I. 
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be considered as a large garden in 
which there are many sweet flowers, 
and where also at one time or ano- 
Iher.Ahere are many bees;—that the 
flowm of this garden are at all times 
equally open to all the bees, and thjt 
therefore it is not surprising that 
more than one bee are attracted by 
thtbsweetist flowers j nay, that their 
honey actually requires that they 
should collect from many flowers, 
wheu other bees have preceded them, 
some of their sweets; and that if it 
were otherwise, .they must put up 
with the meaner flowers of the gar¬ 
den. It will be readily seen here, 
that by the bee 1 intend the Poet, 
and by thesflower* of the* garden the 
ideas which all Nature presents, and 
perhaps somewhat equally to the ta¬ 
lents or industry of all goodJPoets. 

1 will iTow just take a glance at the 
Critick’s character. His object is, 
from all filestores which he possesses, 
to bring every passage which may 
bear any resemblance to his author, 
against that author, llis character 
is perhaps at stake to prove him a 
Plagiarist i at all events, by the in¬ 
dustry he shows in marring the fame 
of his author, so much greater will 
be hit share of fame. Here are two 
interests in opposition; the world, 1 
am afraid, from various motives, will 
take part with the Critick. 

1 am fearful, Mr. Urban, I have 
already troubled you at too great 
length ; but thfi subject is an interest¬ 
ing one, and I have only been in¬ 
duced to offer a few remarks upon 
the subject, because 1 really thiuk 
that the poor Poet is often hardly 
dealt by ; and 1 must proceed, with 
your leave, a little longer. 

1 think no man can be properly de¬ 
nominated a Plagiarist who merely 
makes use of the idea of another, but 
at the same time improves upon it. 
Even this, however, may be purely 
problematical ; for* I am convinced 
that the same ideas must in many in¬ 
stances occur to several Poets; nay, 
if the Poet be really gifted with the 
true spirit of his character, it is mo¬ 
rally impossible, in this advanced age, 
when poetic ground has bequ so often 
trodden, that he can steer entirely 
clear of the course pursued by his 
predecessors: and, in several in¬ 
stances of those brought against 
Lord Byron, who will say that, al¬ 
though 
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though the idea it the tame* he ha* 
not clothed it differently,nay, in better 
coloars than tho*e of hi* prototype? 

It does appear to me too strange 
to conceive that Lord Byron trould 
venture his fame so needlessly as our 
Critick would make ui believe; for, 
bring all the passages you can against 
him, who will say that he has q.ot 
then the very essence of the Poet, the 
whole material necessary to his as¬ 
sumed character? 

The true Poet, Mr. Urbau, is no 
common character, >ud as he enter¬ 
tains the world, and gives to it the 
feast of a high and well-cultivated 
imagination, so is he entitled to the 
reward of fair fame; nor should de¬ 
traction be allowed to assail it with¬ 
out the most conclusive reasons. Im¬ 
mortal Shakspeare and Milton have 
fallen into the hands of the'criticks, 
nor can Lord Byron expect to escape: 
but of the instances of Plagiarism 
now brought against him, if his ima¬ 
gination has not “ bodied forth the 
thing unknown,” it has at least, with 
regard to many of the ideas, given to 
airy something an habitation and a 
name of a different description. 

Notwithstanding the above, how¬ 
ever, it is far from my intention to 
offer any thing in excuse of him who 
robs his poetic brethren of their pro¬ 
ductions, and builds upon them his 
own fame; this is unjust. The author 
who, by a prolific genius or a com¬ 
mendable diligence, bfings forth a 
worthy offspring, is entitled to bis 
s reward. Nor are these remarks of¬ 
fered in justification of Lord Byron; 
his Lordship is living to defend him¬ 
self. But in reading some of our 
greatest Poets, I have been indignant 
at the petty resemblances which have 
been laid to their charge as plagiar¬ 
isms. I know how far the critick’s 
fame is involved in the questiun^and 
I have felt for his victim. E. B. 

IlMw 

A Bachelor's Thermometer*. 

T 16, incipient palpitations to¬ 
wards the young ladies. 

17. Blushing and confusion in con¬ 
vening with them. 

18. Confidence in conversing with 
them'much increased. 

19. Angryif treated by theroasaboy. 

SO. Very conscious of his own 

ch arms and manliness. _ 

* iiee *» The Old Maid's Thermometer," 
first printed in our Vol. XC. ii. 606. 


tl. A looking-glass indispensable 
in his room, to admire himself. 

St. Insufferable puppyism. 

SS. Thinks no woman good enough 
for him. 

24. Caught unawares by the snares 
of Cupid. 

25. The connection broken off, 
from self-conceit on his part. 

26. Conducts himself with much 
superiority towards her. 

27. Pays his addresses to another 
lady, not without hope of mortifying 
the first. 

28. Mortified and frantic at being 
refused. 

29. Hails against the fair sex in 
general. t 

30 Morose and out of humour in 
all conversations on matrimony. 

31. Contemplates matrimony more 
under the influence of interest than 
formerly. 

32. Considers personal beauty in a 
wife not so indispensable as formerly. 

33. Still retains a high opinion of 
his attractions as a husband. 

34. Consequently has no idea but 
he may still marry a ch.cken. 

35. Falls deeply and violently ill 
love with one of seventeen. 

36. Au dernier desespoir: another 
refusal. 

37. Indulges in every kind of dissi¬ 
pation. ‘ 

38. Shuns the best part of the fe¬ 
male sex. * 

39. Suffers much remorse and mor¬ 
tification in so doing. 

40. A fresh budding of matrimo¬ 
nial ideas, but i»;> spring shoots. 

41. A nice young widow perplexes 
him. 

42. Ventures to address her with 
mixed sensations of love and interest. 

43. Interest prevails, which causes 
much cautious reflection. 

44. The widow jilts him, being as 
cautious as himself. 

45. Becomes every day more averse 
to the fair sex. 

46. Gouty and nervous symptoms 
begin to appear. 

47. Fears what may become of him 
when old and infirm. 

48. Thinks living alone quite irk¬ 
some. 

49. Resolves to have a prudent 
young woman as housekeeper and 
companion. 

50. A nervous affection about him, 
and frequent attacks of the gout. 



51. 
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51. Much pleated with bis new 
housekeeper as nurse. 

52. Begins to feel some attachment 
to her. 

53. His pride revolts at the idea of 
marrying her. 

54. is in great distress how to act. 

55. Completely under her influence, 
and very miserable. 

56. Many painful thoughts about 
parting with her. 

57. She refuses to live any longer 
with him solo. 

58. Gouty, nervous, and bilious, to 
excess. 

59. Feels very ill, sends for her to 
bis bedside, and intends espousing her. 

60. Grows rapidly worse, has his 

will made in her lavoijr, nod makes 
his exit. w 

To tub Philologehs or the 
United Kingdom. 

The Humble Petition* and Remon¬ 
strance of the Letter II. 
Humbly sheweth, 

HAT your Petitioner, no less 
than the rest of his inure fa¬ 
voured brethren, is, and alwa}g has 
been, n faithful subject and servant of 
your Eminencies; so that, animated 
by a consciousness of having always, 
when called upon, faithfully discharg¬ 
ed his duty as a member of the re- 
puhlick of letters, as well as encou¬ 
raged by the general cry prevalent 
throughout the empire for the re¬ 
moval and suppression <jf all abuses 
and corruptions whatsoever and 
wheresoever existing, he is embold¬ 
ened to address your Kniiuencies on 
his own behalf, conceiving as he does, 
that gross and manifest corruption, 
and denial of justice, detrimental to 
the interest, and destructive of the 
rights, liberties, and franchises of your 
Petitioner, prevail at this present. 
For whereas it appears that divers 
inconsiderate and ill-disposed persons, 
not having the fear of Murray be¬ 
fore their eyes, but being moved and 
seduced by the spirit of Cacophony, 
have for a series of years, but nlore 
particularly iu the present Century, 
with impunity, invaded the rights and 
privileges of your Petitioner, by at¬ 
tempting to stifle the aspirations of 
your Petitioner, and to suppress his 
voice. —-And he humbly but firmly 
represents to your F.mineneies, tl)a» 

* See a former Petition of the name 
Letter, Vol. IV. p. 27, and some Kcinuiks 
on the Pronunciation of the Litter H. in 
Vol. LVII. p. 210. 


bis enemies and opponents, out con¬ 
tent with denying nit right and dis¬ 
franchising him, nave added, and do 
still continue to add, insult to injury, 
by conferring on another that to 
which he only is entitled, hy putting 
in his place one of his brethren naiped 
A', commonly called or known by the 
name of N Liquid; for it is notorious 
that not only mean and contemptible 
scribblers,illuminesofGrub street,and 
attic authors of all descriptions, but 
even Royal and Noble authors, and 
others, do make use of and employ such 
expressions as Ijle following, viz. an 
horse, an house, an heart (vide Book 
of Common Prayer), an hundred, an 
husband, an heathen, &c. to the un¬ 
just exclusion of the voice of your 
Petitioner, the subversion of Eu¬ 
phony, and the confusion of Acci¬ 
dence. And so great is the hostility 
existing against your unfortunate Pe¬ 
titioner, that every unfair and un¬ 
grammatical exertion is made to 
compel him to silence, and to reduce 
him to the poor and impotent condi¬ 
tion of a mute ; for when his rights 
arc not transferred to another, they 
are with an unrelenting and gratui¬ 
tous hostility denied to him, as is but 
too evident iu the orthoepy of the 
present generation, v. g. happy, hand¬ 
some, historic, heroic, heavenly, and 
such like. Above all, your Petitioner 
is compelled to represeut to you that 
the grievances above complained of 
are rendered the more afflicting, by 
coming, as sAme of them do, from 
the hands of those to whom he has 
always looked up as his natural/ 
guardians and protectors; to wit, the 
eminent and distinguished writers of 
the present and last Centuries; but 
that the severity of his fate is such, 
that he has been deserted eten by 
some of them, at the head of whom 
stands, mirabile diclu / the Historian 
of tJie Komau. Empire, as may easily 
be pioved by reference to the famous 
“Decline and Fall,*’fehere maybe found, 
among other oflences against your 
Petitioner, the expression, through¬ 
out the work, an hero, which, when 
introduced into pronunciation, will 
sound like an Aero, a title indeed 
justly due to the majority of that 
class; but which, it is presumed, the 
“ Lord ot Irony” had no intention of 
conferring indiscriminately on the 
whole race. Your Petitioner is Ihe 
more surprised at such treatment from 
the Philosopher of Lausaune, as it has 

not 
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not the extenuation of being a Galli- 
cism, witness the opening of the Hen¬ 
ri a Jo, 

Je chsnteceHeros qui regna sur la France. 
And whereas, divers Writers, though 
well disposed to your Petitioner, have 
appeared to support themselves in 
their injurious treatment of your Pe¬ 
titioner, by the dictum of a celebrated 
Grammarian of the sixth centtity ; 
via. “ H non est Litera.” Your Pe¬ 
titioner presumes, in defiance of the 
avm iQot, of any one whatever, to 
affirm, that he has both a name and 
power i and is, therefore, as much en¬ 
titled to the privileges and immunities 
of a letter, as any of his confreres. 
At the same time, that your Peti¬ 
tioner is, and always will be> desirous 
of maintaining his rank in the Alpha¬ 
bet, yet as he acts upon the principle 
of mum unique, lie has not the slight¬ 
est wish to arrogate to him'self that 
to which he neither has, nor can have, 
any just pretensions; he, therefme, 
warns all those, his ill-judging ad¬ 
mirers, who would thrust him into 
the pronunciation of the words heir , 
hostler, humour, honour, honesty, 
hour, and their derivatives, to abstain 
from the same in future, as he has no 
desire to be heard unseasonably ; and 
of the two, he would rather (as the 
great Bard has it) “ be check’d for 
silence than task’d for speech.” And 
your Pelitioucr shall ever pray, &c. 

Mr. Urban, Lincoln, June 6. 
PASSAGE in p. .“fOI determines 
tne to offer to the public certain 
, observations, which often painfully 
occur t» me, on the injurious effects 
of the Window Tax. When describ¬ 
ing Blackball, your Correspondent 
observes, “ with these exceptions, 
only a few small windows, square in 
form, but most irregular in size and 
position, admitted light into the inte¬ 
rior of the building. I say admitted, 
for now to save window duty, some 
even of these are^blotked up, most 
effectually, with atone and lime; so 
that the whole exterior, except on the 
South, looks as forlorn and desolate 
as can be imagined.” 

Is it not grievous to find the tenant 
of such a ^dwelling groping through 
stair-cases and passages from which 
every glimpse of light and air has 
been prohibited, by an impost which 
increases to insurmountable cxpence, 
upon a calculation the most absurd 


that could be devised ; viz. the num¬ 
ber of apertures by which those bene¬ 
fits are admitted into our habitations. 
I am ready to allow that no oppres¬ 
sion was intended by the imposition 
of this tax; nor, indeed, was any 
very considerable inconvenience felt 
from it at first. All that the Legis¬ 
lature seems to have intended, was, 
that every man should contribute to 
the expenccs of the state in propor¬ 
tion to the accommodation he couid 
afford to enjoy. The number of win¬ 
dows in his house was supposed to 
give a fair estimate of its size; and 
whilst the rale of payment was small, 
such an estimate might he tolerably 
correct: no one liiinkiiig so small a 
saving wortJi the inconvenience of 
giving up any u***ful light. In proof 
of this, we find houses Imilt long since 
the reign of William and Mary, where 
each closet had its appropriate win¬ 
dow ; the stair-case one at every 
turn, without any of the dark comers 
we are compelled to stumble over, 
and all the passages and inferior 
rooms well lighted and ventilated. 
But now step into one of these houses, 
and see the alteration! The average 
s ze of parlours and chambers in the 
houses of farmers, tradesmen, and the 
middle ranks of life in general, may 
be taken at’15 feet square; a foot 
more or less each way, trill bring the 
greatest part to these dimensions. 
N»jw, as long as symmetry and con¬ 
venience were the only rules of de¬ 
sign, I wo windows used to he opened 
on (lie most eligible side of such a 
room. To say nothing yet of exter¬ 
nal appearances the pleasant disposi¬ 
tion of light within, by this arrange¬ 
ment, made it almost invariably fol¬ 
lowed. But when the great Minister 
of George the Third's reign had to 
raise an ipeome for the Government 
of an amount that would before have 
been thought impossible, the window- 
tax, amongst others, was so heavily 
increased, that nothing but the over¬ 
whelming interest of the events 
of those times could have made it 
silentfy acquiesced in. Those who 
could afford it, sometimes relieved 
themselves by furnishing their houses 
with one broad frame in place of two 
lesser ones; anti almost all homes 
built since that period have been so 
constructed :—others were obliged to 
stop one of the windows of each 
room, without the expeoce of any 

attempt 
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attempt to conceal the deformity; 
and every town in the kingdom shews 
plenty of such, blinking like a man 
with one eye. To evade this tax, I 
have seen two windows thrown iuto 
one, either by removing two old 
frames and setting them close to¬ 
gether; or by taking away the inter¬ 
mediate pier, and inserting a third 
frame in its place, the whole three 
then occupying one dis-proporlioned 
opening, which passed for one win¬ 
dow. The Legislature at length, not 
to be out-run by these exertions of 
ingenuity, decreed thit in future no 
window should be made of more than 
a certain size, without being doubly 
rated ; and this seemed only fair. 
Hut observe the dimensions allowed; 
four feet eight iiiches'in width, and 
twelve feet in height, a size that 
would admit the drawing-room win¬ 
dows of any first-rate house : which 
actually pay no more than a loop¬ 
hole of a hand’s-breadth in the corner 
of a dark passage. If any thing can 
more convincingly display the absurd 
consequences of this prohibition of 
windows, the event of the late com¬ 
position allowed to he made for an 
unlimited number during three years, 
bv payment of a small addition to the 
former assessment, must shew it. One 
family, in my immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, availing themselves of this op¬ 
portunity, are now enjoying their old 
house in all the luxury of air and 
light, such as it tie vet* had aifbrdcd 
them since the days of l*ift. What is 
to be done at the approaching termi¬ 
nation of the three years? it will seem 
hard to go again in^o darkness—a full 
assessment upon e.very window c.m 
never be thought of; and if I lie com¬ 
position is to be renewed, is it not 
hard upon those whose houses, hav¬ 
ing been bui<t since the last increase 
of tax, or whose windows have been 
substantially reduced, cannot be re¬ 
lieved by the composition ? The in¬ 
jury done to health hy want of pro¬ 
per ventilation must he greitf, and 
many a contagious fever results from 
the window-tax; this assertion can¬ 
not appear hasty to any one who will 
attend to the number of small rooms 
where apprentices, servants, and chil¬ 
dren, are cooped up at night without 
any external air. 

Considerations of health did, 1 be¬ 
lieve, prevail in restraining this tax 
from being extended to manufactories 


and workshops; and I am not without 
bope that similar considerations will 
contribute to its total repeal, or at 
least to a better regulation. If a tax 
were retained upon windows at all, 
the equity of making a distinction be¬ 
tween the large windows of stately 
houses and the poor little apertures 
of jiecessity, should he a first consi¬ 
derate ■ 1 would suggest, that all 

sdeh petty lights as contain not more 
than two superficial feet of glass, or 
some siuli small size, be allowed free; 
or at a very small ralq, not increasing 
in a progressive/at io. Then let every 
room of such ’average size as that 
ascertained above, be allowed two 
wmdowi., paying a moderate rate, not. 
sin h .u to r. strain the enjoyment of 
Ijght an*! air, as vie would that of 
spirituous liqoois, or other pernicious 
indulgences. Hut the best way would 
In*, tos-esolve this lax altogether into 
one, with that already charged upon 
inhabited houses, making the whole 
one doty, ud valorem■ in bringing 
Imw.iid these observations, 1 beg to 
be iindeistood as meaning nothing 
more than to couliihiile my endea¬ 
vours towards what the Legislature 
keeps wisely aiming at, the rendering 
the burthens necessary to support the 
State as little oppressive as possible. 
I confers, I feel anxious to see the 
science I have always studied and ad¬ 
mired, set Iree from a restriction 
which at once spoils the symmetry 
ami comfort of all ordinary modern 
houses, mij rendeis the old ones 
mm inly habitable. You must not, 
however, imagine that 1 am suffering 
the inconveniences of one of these lat¬ 
ter; the house « here my childhood was 
p issed had, indeed, one apartment 
with the windows blocked up, which 
was called iit the family Pitt's Carrel, 
and I have often shuddered at passing 
its minky recesses: and even at p re¬ 
ft ‘lit I have it m deliberation whether 
tiie cellar ol this house, or my wife’s 
closet, shall he reduced to darkness. 1 
cannot afford to purchase light for 
both, and knowing the sway of 
parties, forebode the decision of this 
affair; a timely acquiescence in which 
may at least save the bacon. 

Yours, Arc. E. J.W. 

_— « 

Mr. Urban, June SO. 

NY attempt to discuss the dif¬ 
ference between the terms Fahte 
and Price , must seem at first to be a 

trifling 
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trifling; cavil upon words; but a very 
little investigation will shew that 
these terms, when properly used, 
have a very different meaning. And 
as their misapplication leads to conse¬ 
quences of great magnitude, it should 
be the endeavour of every student in 
thei science of money, &c. to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted wjth 
the difference between them. This 
difference I shall make the subject fit 
my present letter, first premising, 
that all that was said in my last, on 
niouey as opposed to commodity, may 
be applied to value .and price; but 
money and commodities are tangible 
substances) value and price, abstractly 
considered, are mere' names or qua¬ 
lities. Value frequently exists only- 
in imagination:—what one 'man es¬ 
teems as valuable", another may re¬ 
ject and despise, and where there is 
no value td' lie sold, there can be no 
price. 

Value is Worth. Value applies to 
whatsoever is estimable, and whatso¬ 
ever is vendible; consequently it in¬ 
cludes every sort, of commodity. 

Price is the measure of value ; it is 
exemplified by certain portions of the 
precious metals. 

Value, as a term of estimation, 
must have been in use long before 
price was known, and during (hat 
time, the computations of value could 
have been estimated only by the com¬ 
paring of one commodity with an¬ 
other; but so soon as the precious 
metals had obtained their^present ap¬ 
plication, as the buyers or price of all 
commodifies, then value, though it 
might still be estimated by compa¬ 
rison, was in future to be designated 
by price. 

Value can never become price, for 
value must be sold before it can ob¬ 
tain a price, and when sold, the article 
of value and the price are distinct. 

Value being always fluctuating, its 
compulations must be perplexing anti 
obscure, because the References them¬ 
selves are extremely various and un¬ 
certain. Price refers at once <■> a 
fixed measure, a measure that is in¬ 
variable, unless the ruling power 
chauges the denomination of the na¬ 
tional coin, or suffers it to become 
depreciated. «■ 

The adoptiou of the precious me¬ 
tals as the measure or price of value, 
introduced the science of buying; 
and commodities, instead of beiug va¬ 
lued by comparison, were estimated 


by the quantity of money they would 
produce, and that money was, and 
continues to be, their price. 

The value of all articles, even the 
precious metals themselves, varies, 
and is determinable by the local cir¬ 
cumstances of plenty and scarcity $ 
but the price or par of the metals is 
always weight tor weight, whatever 
may be their value. 

A ton of water is commonly an 
article of very small price, but its 
value in a besieged town may be 
greaterjliiau all the goods it contains, 
it is very easy to imagine, under such 
circumstances, that inside the walls of 
the town, a gallon of water might be¬ 
come to valuable as to be bought 
with a hundred pounds, when outside 
the gates it if.iglit be purchased for 
less than a penny. This is an ex¬ 
treme variation of both value and 
price, occasioned by different circum¬ 
stances ; but in each of the circum¬ 
stances, the measure or pieces of price 
still remain invariable, a penny iu 
each of the situations is the twelfth 
part of a shilling, and a shilling the 
twentieth of a pound. 

A diamond may have been purchas¬ 
ed with a thousand guineas: conse¬ 
quently that was its price; conse¬ 
quently the value of a dozen such, 
may not, under,certain circumstances, 
be so much as a hag of dry biscuit. 

No alteration whatever hsx taken 
place in the mint price of gold and 
silversiuce thd reign of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth (except in the last silver coinage), 
but the value of them has very much 
decreased: an ounce of either will not, 
in our t'vncs, purchase any thing like 
the general qualify of commodities 
that an ounce did purchase then. 

Suppose the value of a guinea in 
South America to be worth twenty- 
one oxen; then, the price of an ox 
would be one'shilling. The exchange¬ 
able value of a yard of broad cloth 
may also he twenty-one oxen, iu 
which case, the guinea and the yard of 
broad (loth arc of equal value: but it 
is in the former case only, (hat the 
word price is properly used, that is to 
say, when the beasts were bought 
with money; in the other case we 
ennot properly employ the word 
price, because they were exchanged 
for commodity. 

In Pope's Homer we read this: 

“ For Diomtd's brass arms, of mean de¬ 
vice. 

For which nine oxen paid (a vulgar price) 

He 
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He (Glaucus') gave hie own, of gold divinely 
wrought, bought.” 

A hundred beeves Ihe shining purchase 

The above quotation may convey 
an imperfect idea of the value of the 
two shields, but it canuot be said we 
are informed what was their price; 
and I very much doubt the philosu- 
ph ical propriety of the terms price , 
purchase, and bought, used by the 
English poet ; for at the time and 
place alluded to, I presume there was 
neither price or purchase, 4pt ouly 
exchange and value. 

To use Ihe terms buying, or price, 
where gold, silver, or copper are not 
the medium, tends only to mislead, 
for there can be no buying or price, 
nor any payment without the inter¬ 
vention of the precious metals, be¬ 
cause there was no buying or price 
before the use of the precious metals 
as money. 

Still it must be admitted, that the 
poet and historian, the rhetorician 
and the philosopher, may elegantly 
and forcibly employ the word price as 
a figurative expression of value, in 
which sense no inconvenience can 
arise t but, when financiers and com¬ 
mercial men employ the word value 
to express price, the most destructive 
consequences may ensue. For, a 
whole nation may be thus deluded 
into a beMef, that the value of a Bank 
bill is a hundred pouuds, when its 
price is less than seventy-five. 

In all countries, Ihe metals must 
differ in value, because their value 
depends on the plenty or scarcity of 
vendible commodities which a/e there 
offered for sale, the price of the com¬ 
modity being the quantity of gold, 
silver, or copper, with which they are 
bought, and is there the test of their 
value. 

When value rises in price, then 
price sinks in value. This is a truth 
very commonly overlooked, although 
very obvious. If at one time a load 
of corn can be purchased with ten 
gold sovereigns, and at another with 
not less than thirty, it must be clear 
that the ten pieces of price are of as 
much value at one time, as thirty arc 
at another: hence it follows, that 
there may be an extremity of differ¬ 
ence between the wealth of that man 
whose possessions are intirely com- 
osed of money or price, and those of 
im whose possessions consist of com¬ 
modities of value. 

Value, generally speaking, is not in 


the power of man either to bestow or 
withhold,because its variations depend 
for the must part on plenty and 
scarcity. Price may, and ought to 
be invariable ; its denominations, pu¬ 
rity, and weight, when once fixed, 
should never be changed, beca’use 
evary alteration, whether higher or 
lower, must be equally injurious; in¬ 
asmuch as one part of the people of 
that community where the change is 
enforced, must be defrauded, and the 
other part obtain an unjust advantage. 

Yours, &c. • A Lombard. 

Mr. URBAN, 

“ To honour those who gave tis life 

In Hyaveil’s divine comma nd.’’ 

ON OUR and OJiedience are un¬ 
questionably both included in 
this precept; for although they are 
distinct*, they are inseparable duties, 
as they also are in a superior degree 
towards the great Author of our be¬ 
ing; but 1 mean to confine iny pre¬ 
sent observations to the respect and 
submission we ought to pay to our 
Earthly Parents when living, and re¬ 
gard to their memory when deceased. 
It is frequently remarked, that filial 
aftecliondoesnotiii general so forcibly 
ascend from Children to their Parents, 
as parental love descends on the Chil¬ 
dren. Without entering into the dis¬ 
cussion of this point, 1 am led by my 
own principles and feelings to express, 
on every possible occasion, the grate¬ 
ful sensation* I always experience in 
paying that tribute of regard and ve- 
ucration to the persons and the me¬ 
mory of my departed Parents, which 
their careful and judicious instruc¬ 
tions, their fond affection, and their 
acknowledged and well-remembered 
virtues so strictly claim. Those oc¬ 
casions are continually arising in my 
mind, from every scene or occurrence 
at all connected with them. 

There is in this neighbourhood a 
small sacred building, which is Fair- 
light Church, usually pronounced Far- 
ligh , and standing on so great a height 
(I believe the highest ground in Sus¬ 
sex) that in almost every part of this 
county, and for many miles beyond, 
it is a distinguished object on the line 
of the horizon, but would be scarcely 
visible at the least distance, in any 
low situation. It is about twelve 
miles from hence, and very distinctly 
seen from the former dwelling of my 
maternal ancestors, on a beautiful 
eminence in this village. Having 

often 
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On Filial Duly and Affection. 


often heard ray mother apeak of it at 
a prominent object, in the view from 
her father’* hotite, connected with 
some interesting occurrences of her 
youthful days, and that when she left 
that house to settle in the world, it 
was a material satisfaction to her, in 
the place where she immediately wtut 
to live, after her marriage, that Far- 
ligh Church still remained in her sight; 
and olleu reminded her of that first 
home, which though «e may have 
quitted without reluctance, a warm 
attachment to it is generally felt to 
the end of life. From her 1 derived 
a similar attachment to this village, 
long before I ever saw it; which was 
confirmed by an introduction, in my 
younger days, to. several respectabfc 
families of her intimate acquaintance, 
here then Jiving, and followed by a 
decided preference for making it my 
own residence at the close of my days. 
And with me, it has this further ad¬ 
vantage in point of situation, that it 
has brought me within an easy dis¬ 
tance of those particular places in 
which I passed the early part of life, 
consequently enables me to visit them 
often, and renew my acquaintance 
with the few surviving friends of my 
youth, and every local object of that 
enchanting period that cau yet be 
traced amidst the alterations of more 
than half a centaly ; and affords me, 
in particular, many opportunities of 
enjoying those pleasures which I prin¬ 
cipally owe to the respe&ed memory 
of both my good parents, and paying 
them those grateful honours in which 
my heart delights, conscious as 1 am 
how justly they are merited ; and 
even yet there are some few of their 
contemporaries surviving, to confirm, 
by their personal remembrance, the 
sentiments 1 have expressed in the 
eusuing lines: 

A Tribute of Filial Duty and Affection “"to 
the Memory of the Author's Parents tong 
deceased. f 

Part I. — Written at Sjinlwieh in ’'“ill. 

LET me teeall llie simple hi no 
When painted toys could please, 

When tears amt smiles each other chased 
With almost equal ease 
To these succeed the childish sports 
Of many a playful hour, 

Released from Learning’s early tasks 
And Magistmal power; 

But its first tasks, lit my blest lot, 

A Father’s care supplied, 

Alas,I the sad reverse to tell, 

* My fond Preceptor died : 


In him combined the dearest ties 
Of Parent, Guide, and Friend, 

And faithful—to his pastoral charge 
Did he those ties extend ; 

Within the line of duty’s sphere 
All characters address, 

Adopt the great Apostle’s rule* 
Persuasion to impress : 

The Sons of Learning found him [earn’d. 
The Sons of Plea.uie gay, 

Till they became like hun intent 
With the devout to pray ; 

The Grryit met dignified respect, 

With all a Com tier’s ease. 

But to the lowly and depress’d 
Shone forth his powers to please : 

The Widow’s anil the Orphan’s griefs 
He ever mudq his own, 

Religion’s purest precept heldf 
To soothe Aillic: ion’s moan ; 

In earnest and impressive style 
The truth divine he taught; 

No oilier aim the Preacher had. 

No other piaise he sought: 

Although by sacied vestments graced. 

No priestly pride he held. 

No folly mark’d his well-form’d mind, 

Not vanity imped'd; 

With wlial incessant care he watch’d 
Tlu* flock of Christ lie seiv’d, 

Nombcis hcieaftcr will attest. 

To endless life pieseiv’d. 

Part II.— Written at Northiam in Sussex. 
BUT is there not another claim*, 

Another Parent’s worth ? 

Oh ! ,|el me speak the grateful praise 
Of her who gave me birth ! 

How many sweet memorials rise 
From Infancy to Age, 

IIow oft maternal friendship fond 
Hath fnark’d thera-ntten page 1 
Of Beauty’s mo.t engaging form. 

Of Virtue’s fairest fame. 

Detraction never aim’d a dart 
To pierce h< r spotless name. 

And now in holy ground repose 
My Parents still most dear. 

Let filial love your memory guard, 

Your lifeless clay reveie ! 

Northiam, June 19. W. B. 

• 

In “ Windsor and its Environs,” 1774, 
is tile following remark : “ On the banks 
of the River is the agieeahle. seat and gar¬ 
dens of the honourable Lord Bateman. 
On the staiiease are painted the arms of 
the Barons who signed Magna Charts.” 
A. B. would be gratified hy information 
■ dative to these Barons; both as to their 
families, their then residence, and their 
estates, and in whom the latter are now 
vested. 

* 1 Cor. ch. ix. v. 22. 

T James, eh. i. r. 27. 
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ii'-J. Memoirs of the Life and It'itio’gs of 
the Right Rev. Brian Walton, 1>. If. 
Lord £{I*hop of Chester, Ednoi of the 
London Polyglot Bible. IVilh JVotin s 
of his Condjutois in that musnious li’orh , 
of the Ciiftivat.on of Onetilal Lemur’ 
in this Connhy, Jut ceding and dui mg then 
Time; and of the Authorized fnglish Vet - 
sion of the Bib'e, to a piojrcled It vision 
<>f which Dr. Walton and some of his As¬ 
sistants in the Polyglot vccic appointed. 
To which is added. !)>■. Walton's own 
Vmdtcal.on of the London Polyglot. IS y 
the Rev. Henry John TotM, M. A. 
P. S. A. Chaplain in (Jidineti 7 to his Ma¬ 
jesty, and Rector of sftlrmgtoii, County 
of York. In Two Volumes . iivo. pp. 
law/384. Rivingtons. 

IT is fortunate to the fair fame of 
this exemplary Prelate, that hi< Me¬ 
moirs have been undertaker! by so 
candid and congenial a Biographer: 
Though JSp. Walton’s reputation has 
long been fully established, the new 
light which Mr. Todd has thrown on 
the subject of his valuable labours is 
eminently perspicuous; and we re¬ 
joice to see that the talents of the 
Biographer have at length met with 
their well-merited reward. 

In a neat and heartfelt address to 
the Artrtibishop of Canterbury, Mr. 
Todd thus modestly introduces the 
Memoirs: 

“ They bring with thorn a tribute of 
giatitude for your Giace’s goodness, and 
condescension, in having thought the 
Compiler of them wsntliy to jlhrtake of 
your patronage. Anil that benignity 
winch has often induced .yoni Grace to 
encourage my humble labours, while 1 
have been honouicd with the eu-buly of 
the I.imalvi/ I\J anu.sci.ims, and ofti t. 
als», when neiilnr chum tfot expectation 
existed, most liberally to reward thorn ; 
that benignity, I am pcisuadtd, will 11..1 
disdain the acceptance of a meic com¬ 
pilation, in winch the facts r*i ieai.i :>ic 
interesting, and of which many an* 
tlined from your Glare's bltialv tica- 
surcs ; and with which, icuioveil as I ivw 
am by the great kindlier-, of anotlin 
noble fiiend to prt torment in a distant 
enmity, I hiing to an end the yeais 
which have passed delightfully in 1am- 
attTH Libiiarv.” 

That our Readers may know what 
is to he expected in these \ domes 
beyond the ordinary events m the 
Gi.Nr. Mao, Sup/d. XOI. Part l 
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Life of Bp. Walton, we subjoin some 
exlracts from the animated Prelace 
of Mr. Todd : 

* “ In bringing log. I her from vaiimis 
jBuiii * o'* informalf>u, both iujuii*. , : , i>‘. 
and piloted, tile following notices if |l<. 
Walton and his assistants in the Poly¬ 
glot, 1 am discharging a debt, which every 
Theologn al Scholar will acknowledge to b-- 
di.e hr ii,c>e illustrious benefactors; which 
yet, I admit, should have been paid in 0 
more suitable manner. My tribute, how- 
evoi, though slight, is sincere. Toe 10 
teaiches also, which have pioduced these 
Menu ifx, pi, sent the icndui with 1 
'circumstances than those «t iwoely lite¬ 
rary conerrn; they present, in several 
insianr-i‘t, a similarity of* feature exhi¬ 
bited *by r vents of Cromwell’s time and 
our own ; they ncc irdingly present a very 
useful lesson of former experience ; and 
amidst gie.it persecution aud distie.ss. 
they present the orthodox and loyal 
Clergy of the Chinch of linglanil, with 
undismayed activity, rearing a monument 
to the gloiy of their country by unii- 
valled pro >fs i,f learning, and piety, and 
patience, and industry. The following 
Anecdotes and Memoirs, llieiefoie, aie 01 
rnr-n who luvi* specially ‘ left a name l:> ■ 
hmd them that their piaises might he 1. 
portei] ,1 name, winch in succeeding 
times has coniumed to excite other sclio ■ 
lars and divines in ‘ do likewise anil 
which to tins day illusti ales the itnpe. 
lisliablc wcwtl; and importance of* tlu- 
haiglish Academical ialueaticn. Agan i,. 
most of Ihetn. 11s against ail otliei luy.-i 
inn, plans and pm poses iv.oe adopt) d 
and employed during the Gnat 11 ; S 1 
lion; and u 111,1 y he cm ■nils to Cite lue 
v . 1 lining wind-, as they ie-piel lh"‘e pm 
pe-es and plans, and tin v sti'l spi'ilU; 

‘ 1 1 llilljir t-tiulgi., ;l ’ bo'll 1,1 f''i cle-I.‘si 1 ■! 

a.id J’liliiical ftg ! Unis, of .1 veiy it 111,s 1 !v 
able eoeti mper.'ty. *‘Toc di-oidei Iv 1 n 
■y 11 1 1 ui'iis 1 lies, nod pt-in.oii,, smli 1. 
me ant /talou- |.,| extit m<-s 1 ud- 1 l/n tm-i 
of Itejonnut’on ; •ml < lying Ujiii ad m 
delate mutinies ahum lipi-cnpaiv J‘i * 
liturgies; and iiislimg licfilv »*»**> < 

war; and voimg lads, and .1 opr; id n c 
and tin 11 !ik", pm A nr' /.<> ic«» d pa to.rum. 
men ; had so gr< at a part in 0111 sail .ant 
llll-ei V, IVn.Fl It .1 t,l 1 6611. Cl t hlh'f 
give rvnnii'r,’ to p.is/oilty onoil the hie, 
ii’id lot e iv.’di, ..'lend And it the nitilu’*' . 
thus extio-'Tl, bid Imcn at first ros.sf* d 

-■* “ IjiMel, Hlstniv of bis Life and 

Tim; s. Appendix, No. V HI ” 

w 1', h 
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with becoming promptitude, then the tu¬ 
multuous proceedings of a mob, stimu¬ 
lated by a factious magistrate, would not 
have afforded a most dangerous example 
to society ; and then ‘ unauthorized lec¬ 
turers, and persons assuming, unjustly, 
exclusive appellations, would not have 
been 'moked to as precedents in support 
of schism.” «, 

Mr. Todd thus proceeds: , 

" Having in the compilation of these 
Memoirs found occasion to illustrate, in 
connection with the history of Dr. Wal¬ 
ton and his associates, the authorized En¬ 
glish Version of the Bible; l will here 
offer a remark or two upon an undeserved 
depreciation of it, in a Letter addressed 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, which I 
had not seen when I published an answer 
to other objections made against it. Of 
this Letter the author signs himself an * 
Essex Rector; a signatuie, calculated to 
obtain assent »*o asseitions from such as 
would never entertain a doubt of accu¬ 
racy. But what will the men of real 
learning think of a writer, who has pro¬ 
nounced Mr. Bellamy “a profound He¬ 
brew scholar; qualified to make one of 
a f elect number, who might be employed 
in revising the Scriptures; an accomplish¬ 
ed Scholar !’ The gross misapplication 
of these laudatory terms has, indeed, 
been abundantly shewn by men eminently 
qualified to punish ignorance and pre¬ 
sumption. But the writer of the Li tier 
proceeds to inform the Primate of all 
England, that he is supported in his opi¬ 
nion of the necessity of a revision, if not 
of a HFnew translation, of our Bible, by the 
testimonies of Low'h, Newcome. and 
others; whose attempts in faft-our of their 
opinion, I must add, have been duly 
weighed in the balances of sound criti¬ 
cism, and been found wanting; and are 
therefore now noticed, in order to render 
more clear the services of our old trans¬ 
lators, which, with the best intention, 
these modern translators expected (but 
in vain) to rival. The writer of the Let¬ 
ter also talks of the imperfection of the 
English language, when the authorized 
Version was made; and of its subsequent 
improvements. It is an insult to the ho¬ 
nour of our mother-tongue to speak evil 
of it at that period ; and upon a compa¬ 
rison of it with modern terms in any trans¬ 
lation of parts of the Bible, since the reign 
of James the First, who will be in any fear 
of decision against our venerable Version 
by the English reader of taste and judg¬ 
ment ? I close the remarks upon this gen¬ 
tleman with a sincere wish that he had 

* “ The writer assumes, that there are 
* advantages which enable the present age 
to produce a translation of the Bible supc- 
t ior to that of 1611.’ Letter, &r. p. 289. 


Life of Bp. Walton. [xci. 

been better informed, in regard to the his¬ 
tory of the Version which he would set 
aside, than to entreat the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to rival the reputation of Dr. 
Rainolds, who persuaded King James, he 
says, m 1607, to the work of the present 
translation. Surely it is well known, that 
this translation was directed to be made 
by the king, very soon after the Confer¬ 
ence of Hampton Court, in January, 
1G03-4; and the writer might have known, 
that in 1607, the work, after the progress 
of more than throe years was understood 
to be concluded, instead of being only 
then bpgnfi!” 

“ I have added, to the Memoirs of Dr. 
Walton, his Vindication of the Polyglot 
again-'-* the attack made upon it by Dr. John 
Owen; and I have fresh reason, since I 
determined upon *he republication of this 
scarce and valuable work, to rejoice that 
I have added it: inasmuch as an acute 
and learned biographer of Dr. Owen has 
recently disapproved some parts of it, 
and as many persons might in conse¬ 
quence be led to imagine that Dr. Wal¬ 
ton had rendered, ill his defence of him¬ 
self, little service to Learmug and Re¬ 
ligion.” 

We must refer to the Preface ilielf 
for Mr. Todd’s candid and very able 
Vindication of the learned Prelate, 
which be thus apologetically con¬ 
cludes : 

“ Upon olhrr points also, respecting 
Dr. Owen and Dr. Walton, I have pre¬ 
sumed to differitli the biogrrpher of 
the former. And I tiust that I have 
guarded against 1 misrepresentation. Hut 
with having alwuys avoided verbal eriors 
I cannot flatter myself; and for their ap¬ 
pearance, at any time, I entreat the read¬ 
er’s pardon.” 

A tine'Portrait ft given of Bp. Wal¬ 
ton ; with a copious Table of Con¬ 
tents, and a good Index. 

We close this article with an an¬ 
nouncement of a future publication 
by this intelligent and indefatigable 
Editor: 

“ Of Greek biblical Manuscripts, which 
are preserved in the Libraiy at Lambeth 
Palace, a particular account was iutcndrd 
to accompany these Memoirs of Dr. Wal¬ 
ton : but it is the pleasure of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the donor 
of them, that such account shall form a 
distinct work.” 

83. Memoirs of the life and Writings of 

Vittorio Aifieri. Crown 8t’o. pp. 220. 

H. Baldwyti. 

IT is a remark of Le Mai l re, that 
if we travel in our Native Country 

it 
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it is only a change of scenery, but, if 
we go abroad, every thing is new. We 
experienced the delightful interest of 
a foreign journey, in the perusal of 
this little book. It is not an account 
of Eitgland by foreigners, a country 
as unintelligible to them, as Greek 
to a Lady; but a book, resembling a 
ripe orange, of exquisite flavour, but 
not indigenous with u«. 

We have heard ail eminent Physi¬ 
cian remark, that Genius originates 
in disease. The illustration of the 
position is not necessary in the pre¬ 
sent instance, any further, than to 
state, that we cannot reconcile many 
parts of this hook to healthy com¬ 
mon sense; and we raay justly bless 
ourselves, that we live iu Old Eng¬ 
land. 

We shall begin with Italian Edu¬ 
cation, as it was conducted at least 
iu the days of Alfieri. 

“ The Professors took no care to form 
the minds and morals of their pupils.... 
The scholars learned to translate the lives 
of Cornelius Nepos ; but none of them, 
nor even their masters, knew any thing of 
the individuals commemorated....Though 
he [Alfieri] could translate Virgil’s Geor¬ 
gies, he was unable to comprehend the 
most easy of Italian Poets ...The sranty 
and bad diet, and the absuidly short tune 
allowed the students for sleep, checked 
his grout's, and rendered him sickly and 
emaciated.” (pp. 11, 12.) 

t» f 

Though he felt a growing passion 
for music, he attained little profi¬ 
ciency iu the art, which he attributed 
principally to his taking lessons im¬ 
mediately after dioner (p. it). He 
was under the care *>f a servant, who 
was intoxicated four or five times iu 
u week ; often locked him up, aud 
sometimes heal him (p. 19). To at¬ 
tain the rank of a Muster.of Arts was 
the price of the indulgence of learn¬ 
ing horsemanship, and impelled by 
this stimulus he revived his recollec¬ 
tions of logic, physics, and geome¬ 
try, and in fifteen or twenty da/9 was 
able to go through a negligent pub¬ 
lic examination ; and became, lie 
hardly knew how, a master of arts, 
and, what was of much more import¬ 
ance, took his first lesson in horse¬ 
manship (p. 21). 

By this horsemanship we suppose 
is meant the art of riding the ma¬ 
naged horse. Englishmen proverbi¬ 
ally ascribe bad riding to taylors, 
(who only walk in sections of cir¬ 


cles), but our worst horsemen are 
Quakers, who must resemble in one 
respect the Italians nud French. 
None of these rise in the stirrups, 
the only graceful gesture possible on 
the long trot. < 

In their way [to Naples] Elias [his 
serva- ♦] broke his arm by a fall from 
hi* hoi se, but he contrived to set it him¬ 
self, an.) continued the journey without 
appearing sensible of the pain of his ac¬ 
cident.” p. 31. 

We have hegrd of foreign servants 
carrying a case of lancets, and under¬ 
standing Phlebotomy, in case of ac¬ 
cident upon tlie road: but the art of 
using ligatures or splints, in the event 
of brcaVing A limb, is far superior, 
and ought to be an acquisition of 
every travelling servant. It appears 
(p. 6ii) that broken lithbs by no 
means affect foreigners, as they do 
ourselves. 

Mules we are in (he habit of con¬ 
sidering as very sure-footed; but we 
find, p. 35, that they are continually 
stumbling. 

Wc cannot resist the temptation of 
transcribing the following passage, 
concerning our own fine country, 
where we do not see men of ge¬ 
nius demoted to that first of the plea¬ 
sures of lazy intellects. Driving ; a 
pleasure which animates, but never 
fatigues, and is the most agreeable 
known solace (courtship excepted) 
of /ele-d-/el(kconversatioo; for a dri¬ 
ver neither makes or hears long 
speeches, the destruction of conver¬ 
sational intercourse. 

“ Alfieri was agreeably disappointed 
on Ins first arrival in England: the ex¬ 
cellence of the roads and inns, the beauty 
of the horses and the women, the ueat- 
ii' ss and conveuieticy of the houses, the 
ali-cnee of mendicity, and the activity 
and bustle observable in the capital and 
tli^ provincial town*, surprised and de¬ 
lighted him. In a # lew mouths he began 
to tire of balls, suppers, aud assemblies, 
and changed his sphere of action from 
the diawmg-room to the coach-box. He 
oltcn displayed his skill in driving at Ra- 
nelagh and the Theatres, and prided him¬ 
self on his successful dexterity in the 
shock of coaches so iiequenl in those 
places. He passed five of six hours on 
horseback every morning, and two or 
three on the box every evening, regard¬ 
less of the weather....Pleased with the 
beauty of the country, the unaffected 
morality of the inhabitants, the charms 
and modesty of the females, and above 
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all, with the freedom oi thought and ac¬ 
tion every where apparent, Alfieri was 
utmost inclined to forgive the fickleness 
of the climate, and the melancholy which 
it engendered.” p. 43. 

It is not known to most of our 
renders, that England has been a pri¬ 
mary cause of recent European fc- 
volutions. 

“ AICcri’s brother-in-law frequently 
pressed him to marry, to which tie had 
no great avers-on ; but having visited Eng¬ 
land at nineteen, and rf-ad Plutarch, he 
disdained to settle at 7 'min, and beget 
subjects for a petty despat.” p. 47. 

Thus foreigners of niiiid, after vi¬ 
siting England, despise arbitrary Mo¬ 
narch* : 

“ The military <le.sp«Jli>m o'f Prtissjj 
was abhorrent to the fiery reader of Pin 
larch, and after being presented to the 
great P.edcflck, whom he heartily hated, 
he hasten- d to escape from llu-se iminens" 
barracks.” p. 51. 

Ossiau recalled to the memory of 
Alfieri the scenery of Sweden in nil 
its wild and desolate sublimity, p. 52. 

We see that a love of learning lias 
a tendency to reduce uutractabie 
tempers; for in Alfieri the ambition 
of learning overcame every obstacle 
of arrogance and indolence, p. 88. 

On account of the indecency of the 
Decameron, usually considered as the 
model of (he Italian Language, we 
an: glad to find that the “ Galateo 
of Casa is the most perfect model of 
Italian elegance and pmyty.” p. 93. 

In p. 108 weare told that A Ifieri wish¬ 
ed “ to act the parts, rarely united, 
of a poet and a great man.” p. 103. 

Great-man-ship, it seems consisted, 
iu his ideas, as in those of many 
others, in keeping eight horses and 
a proportionate suite, not in gran¬ 
deur of sentiment, character, or ac¬ 
tion ; but a certain amount of cx- 
pcnce. 

From p. 109 we find that the fast 
Pretender was a Sw,inist: 

“ tie gave way to ebriety in the com¬ 
pany of his drunken followers; became 
gioss and brutal in his inaiinci.s, and haish 
and insolent to his immediate dt pciidau's. 
Illiterate inti ill-informed, he retired on 
every new vexation, to consult Nushada- 
mus, and continued, from the interpre- 
t if on of his prophecies, to flatter himself 
with the hope of ascending the throne of 
his mice .inis. Previous to his marriage, 
he kept a Mrs. Walkenshaw, a woman of 
vulgar inanntis, and, like himself, habi- 
'M-illv drunken; tiny often quariellcd. 


and sometimes fought, and exposed them¬ 
selves not only to their own family, but 
to their neighbours. Rather than part 
with this woman, who xvas suspected to 
be in the pay of the British Government, 
and for whom he did not entertain the 
slightest affection, he offended and lost 
the services of his most faithful and able 
adherents.” p. 110. 

This information is not novel, but 
it gives one more proof that the 
French Revolution, however bad, 
did not invent the custom of intro¬ 
ducing tapy-mistresses to worm out 
I he secrets of Sovereigns. We strongly 
suspect, that otir countrymen can ri¬ 
val them in ingenuity of any kind. 
The French have been thought to 
exceed us iiit'blc swindlers, but we 
doubt it. 

As Time is the only cure for sor¬ 
row, we think that the following me¬ 
thod is better than that ot attempt¬ 
ing to reason sufferers out of grief. 
Let nature exhaust itself; for, says Har¬ 
row, violent pain, of any kind, is like 
lightning, it either ceases or destroys. 

“ The latter [Gandollini] indulged, in¬ 
stead of vainly endeavouring to repress 
tiie grief of his iriend, And, by his active 
sympathy, succeeded in softening his te- 
gret.” p. l.:6. 

We must now take our leave oT 
Alfieri, from whose Memoirswe learn, 
that the French Revolution and its 
vices were not the cause, but the ef¬ 
fect of demoralization. Principles 
were things totally neglected in Con¬ 
tinental Education. Alfieri attempt¬ 
ed .suicide, disregarded adultery, and 
with undeviating selfishness worship¬ 
ped his own opinions, and habits, and 
sassior.s. The superior Continentals 
ive, us being of military habits, for 
pleasure only—Englishmen for riches; 
and hence activity, and the necessity 
of frugality and character, render 
the pursuit of plca9tne only a dis¬ 
graceful, and, of course, not a gene¬ 
ral occupation. With foreigners of 
rank-, life is a hall, aud they are al¬ 
ways d-utcing. Hut still there arc 
doctrines to be learned of more im¬ 
port to society from such memoirs 
as those of Alfieri, than from those 
of mere clockwork, the virtuous au¬ 
to-biography of the most correct old 
nnid in the kingdom. Where there 
is no mind, or character, the nar¬ 
rative would not interest. Because 
talent and a taste for abstract pur¬ 
suits do not directly lead to riches, 
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they are not in manhood seriously 
impressed ; and the cultivation of 
intellect, as essential to happiness and 
independence, is contemned. But it 
controlled the vices of Alfieri. With¬ 
out it he would have been a butter- 
ily, or a beast. Knowledge is, and 
ought to be, an elegant avocation ; 
for it introduces a contempt, often 
of vice, and always of frivolous waste 
of time, if there be Dissipation, it 
is seasoned with ltcmorse. 

We must now s^ase, with recom¬ 
mending to all future auto ■•biogra¬ 
phers, not to record their intrigues. 

k I.. Framingham, itt Agncult’trc, S"< . >>i~ 

ihulmr, the liio'iom.tj of a anaH I'mm. 

1’y iii.lw. Ris'Uy, Al. £} and li S, 

’.‘sc. 8 V“. i’j> 107. IIuntil. 

1)R. 11IGBY sajs (p. h; th-t ap¬ 
plications for parliamentary relief by 
the Agriculturists imply only (he 
protection and perpetuation o’ bad 
farming. To this Mr. Webbe Hall, 
!!ie fiuo initial flourtsher in agricul¬ 
tural penmanship, adds, that if the 
ilolkhnm agriculture was universally 
adopted, the increased production 
would he suth, that the National 
Debt, instead of a hump on the back 
of John Bull, would be only a pim¬ 
ple on his nose. See p. 6, note. 

We are satisfied of two points, that 
both thp fatting stock and arable 
crops might be doubled upon most 
farms by judicious management, viz. 
by creating a staple on poor lands, 
and stall-feeding the working cattle 
upon artificial grasses, roofs, and 
cut straw : leaving the grass and hay 
to sheep and oxen. Saint-foin, lu- 
ccrn, vetches, &c\ in the Summer, 
might be economically cultivated, 
and as a quartern of potatoes, mixed 
with chopped straw, is more nulri- 
lious than half a peck ftf oats, very 
little hay is wanted ill the winter. 

Mr. Coke of Norfolk, though, as 
to politicks, a gentleman in court- 
dress, ungracefully riding a stpbb »m 
donkey, is a publick-spiritcd, noble- 
minded character, whom it would be 
baseness not to tespccl. 

Mischief, however, may result from 
advertising, it la Quack-doctor , abso¬ 
lute impossibilities; for no fact is bet¬ 
ter established, than that rack-renting 
is the bane of improvement, and that 
poor land cannot be speedily im¬ 
proved, unless by sacrifices of more 
value than the fee simple. But the 


first expence is, under the exercise 
of common prudence, the last; and 
the land, being in this case a mere 
raw material, the proper considera¬ 
tion is not what is its intrinsic value, 
hut what can be made of it, when 
worked up in an advantageous form. 
According to the Ilolkham exemplar, 
th£ interest has been compound; but 
IV. Hi B ‘.y gives us no account of ex- 
pcr.res ; :< :d Mr. Coke s estate, origi¬ 
nally not 30001. a year, is stated as 
now 22,000/. in round numbers; that 
is to say, what to an worth at 30 yetirs 
pun base 1)0,00 Of, is now worth six 
huadeed attd sij.ii/ thousand pounds. 

All. Coke let Ins lands upon long 
leases and mode i a t e r on I s—a w ise plan; 
for thu> In 1 i j, 1 ' 'id tin. tenant to sa¬ 
crifice capital s r* i:ij the soil was a 
sandy I nan*, requiring ouly manure 
and stiff earths. The p^an was the 
right one—continual ploughing ami 
manuring, till the soil was brought 
to the char ‘Ctcr of garden mould. 
(Rigby, p. 62.) But what is to be 
done with a stone-brash, where the 
soil is only an inch and a half deep, 
and every ploughing tears up stones? 
Turniping and shceping for a two 
years crop, after which the soil re¬ 
turns to barrenness, is the usual prac¬ 
tice ; but we perfectly agree with Dr. 
Rigby, p. 94, concerning the case of 
generating manure, namely, that by 
digging or burning there may, in 
some parts of the field, he created 
a quantity of soil which, mixed with 
dung, may* by a few repetitions of 
the experiment, and shallow plough¬ 
ing, coat the earth with a staple, 
which, in the end, requires renova¬ 
tion of fertile power only by com¬ 
mon manure or compost. Bergman 
describes the best I md, as that which 
is not too dry in drought, nor too 
wet in rainy seasons s of course, lauds 
with a substratum ot'limc-stoneshould 
f*e argilli/.‘jd or clayed, and if that be 
impracticable, mudded ; and lands 
with rlajey •mlfttrata be covered with 
compost, lime, and manure. If lo¬ 
cal situation prohibits either of these 
resources, a soil must be made arti¬ 
ficially, i.o. a pulverizing material, 
which dung and the carbonc of the 
atmosphere will rerulqr prolific; and 
breast-ploughing, or paring and burn¬ 
ing, with the aid of i kiln, will, in 
nine instances out of ten, finally ef¬ 
fect the improvement of the most un¬ 
promising surface. la short, make 

a layer 
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a layer of earth, and feeding stock 
and dung will do the rest; draining 
cases excepted. 

The bad tanning therefore, of Dr. 
Rigby and Mr. Webbe Hall, consists, 
in our opinion, of neglect, or igno¬ 
rance of managing the surface, i.c. 
of not properly preparing the parent 
material. In short, if there be ge¬ 
nerated only a sufficient depth of 
soil, dunging afterwards will insure 
crop*, so far ns Providence and sea¬ 
son permit. The tact is, that far¬ 
mers do not a'ct upon the mercan¬ 
tile and just principle; “ it is not the 
amount of what 1 lay out, but what 
will he the return,” which I ought 
to consider; but to let oil' a pro¬ 
verb, for the sake <>1* saving roun\, 
“they spoil the ship for a half-penny 
worth of tar.” Besides, if they have 
not leases,‘they are justifiably inti¬ 
midated. But, where they are se¬ 
cure, and make their first principle 
that of properly creating a staple, 
according to the best means on the 
spot, benefit to themselves and the 
landlord is the infallible lesult, un¬ 
der common measures, afterwards. 
This is the only article of faith, by 
virtue of which, in our humble 
knowledge, we can meet and shake 
hauds with Messis. Rigby and Ilail, 
as High Priests of Ihe Temple of 
llolkham, and bow to flic worship 
of the Arthur- Youngian Jupiter, his 
Tenants all Hercules Rustici, and his 
Laboureis all Fauns; iiw short, all 
inhabitants of a Mythological Arca¬ 
dia ; at least, one full as real as that. 
As to the mode of improvement, that 
what we say is true, may be proved, 
by comparing Ihe home-§Uds of 
villas and Windsor gicat park, with 
the family-soil ot Bagshot Heath—a 
poor relation sticking close to a 
more fortunate brother, who cuts 
him with great contempt. , 

So much fur our own opinions. We 
were highly instructed and amused 
by Dr. Rigby’s ‘translation of f ha- 
teuvieux, and consider the conti¬ 
nental method of inlaying, veining, 
and varnishing agiicullural works, 
as good book-upholstery. Chateu- 
vieux has even higher merit. He 
has bestowed sculptural beauty upon 
the coarse muscle and bony skele- 
tonism of husbandry details. Rut 
we have to praise Dr. Rigby also in 
this work, for the instructive and 
amusing matter in pages 55, 94, &c. 


&c.: and if we do not wholly agree 
with him in his sanguine statements, 
it arises only from the self-evident 
truth, that there cannot be one ge¬ 
neral code of agricultural legisla¬ 
tion for varieties of soils. Observ¬ 
ing, therefore, once for all, that Dr. 
Rigby’s book cannot be read with¬ 
out improvement, we shall, on ac¬ 
count of our limits, exhibit only two 
curious extracts, viz. those of wooden 
waistcoats and running frogs. 

“ The boaids [of ihe Saint cierulea] 
are struck with a grooved plane, into 
narrow ridges, and then with a smooth 
plane, the high smfaces aie struck off, 
malvi.iT smooth narrow threads, or ra¬ 
ther ribbons, which aic woven into a 
kind of cloth, :<id made into Waistcoats, 
which having the singular property of 
being impenetrable to insects, are in 
much request in Mouth America.” p. 24. 

Wc do not like the structure of 
this paragraph. Here are a grave 
participle and two adult relatives, 
with their children, riding pick-a- 
liack on one another in mad romp¬ 
ing lioity-toitiness. 

“ '['he Natter-jack, or tunning frog, 
often in the summer time makes his ap¬ 
peal ance in au evening, running along 
stone pavement. Sir James Smith point¬ 
ed it out as a scarce animal.” p. 51. 

From pure friendship we recom¬ 
mend the ingenious Doctor iu fu¬ 
ture to attend more to his style. 
As it appcars.iu this book, it would 
be a fine walnut for Blair to peel. 

8.S. Journal of a Voyage for the Discovery 
of a Nmlh-ll est Passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, undp the Orders of Wil¬ 
li. iin Edward Pauv, It. 2V. p. 11. S. and 
Comma mh t of the r'.xptdihon. 

(Continued from p. 511). 

TIIE ships being thus stationed 
in the hay named Winter Harbour, 
immediate attention was necessary to 
their security, and to the preservation 
of the stores: and such regulations 
were to be established, as would tend 
to secure the cleanliness, and conse¬ 
quent health, of the crews during the 
approaching long period of confine¬ 
ment and comparative inactivity. 

“ Under circumstances of leisure and 
inactivity, such as we were now placed in, 
and with every piospect of its continuance 
during a very large poition of a year, I 
was desirous of finding some amusement 
for the men, during this long and tedious 
interval. 1 propostd, therefore, to the 
officers, to get up a May occasionally on 
board the Uecla, as the readiest means of 

preserving 
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preserving among our crews, that cheer¬ 
fulness and good humour which had 
hitherto subsisted. (n this proposal I 
was readily seconded by the officers of 
both ships; and Lieutenant Beechy hav¬ 
ing been duly elected as stage-manager, 
our first performance was fixed for the 5th 
of November, to the great delight of the 
ships’ companies. In these amusements I 
gladly undertook a part myself, consider¬ 
ing that an example of cheerfulness, by 
giving a direct counteuauce to every thing 
that could contribute to it, was nut the 
least essential part of my duty, under t.ie 
peculiar circumstances in which *e were 
placed.” 

These theatrical amusements were 
continued at intervals, notwithstand¬ 
ing the intensity of the cold, to the 
great amusement of the spectators * 
and Mr. Parry himself composed a 
piece, called “ The North West Pas¬ 
sage, or, the Voyage Finished 
which set forth the probability of 
theiraccomplishing the object of their 
pursuit, and the honours aud rewards 
which would be heaped upon them 
on their return to England. An¬ 
other expedient for passing this lone¬ 
some interval, was the establishment 
of a newspaper, to be called “ The 
Winter Chronicle; or. New Georgia 
Gazette,” of which Captain Sabine 
undertook the task of Editor, and 
the materials were to be supplied by 
voluntary contributions from the 
Officers. 

On the departure of the Sun,*the 
weather in Melville Island, as it is re¬ 
corded to have done in Nova Zeiubla, 
grew rapidly more severe. The maxi¬ 
mum temperature, vghich on hhe 5tli 
of the month was Go,above Zero, fell 
on the 80th to 40° below it; and was 
not much higher on the 30th. The 
officers having daily examined and 
reported the condition of the crews, 
as to personal cleanliness a'nd warmth 
of clothing, the men were accustomed 
to walk or run about the deck, and 
afterwards on shore till noon, when¬ 
ever the weather would permit. • 

“ The officers, who dined at two o’clock, 
were also in the habit of occupying one or 
two hours in the middle of the day, io 
rambling on shore, even in our darkest 
period, except when a fre«h wind and a 
heavy snow-drift confined them within the 
housing of the ships.” 

“ Not an object was to be seen, on 
which the eye could long rest with plea¬ 
sure, unless when directed to the spot 
where the ships lay, and wheic our little 
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colony was planted. The smoke which 
there issued from the several fires, afford¬ 
ing a certain indication of the presence of 
man, gave a partial cheerfulness to this 
part of the prospect; aud the sound of 
voices, which during the cold weather could 
he heard at a much greater distance than 
usual, served now and then to break the 
silence which reigned around us; a silence 
far difle: it from that peaceful composure 
wffich characterizes the landscape of a 
cultivated country ; it was the death-like 
stillness of the most dreary desolation, 
and the total absence of animated ex¬ 
istence. Such indeed was the want of ob¬ 
jects to aflbrd relief to the eye, or amuse¬ 
ment to the mind, that a stone of more 
than usual size appearing above the snow, 
in the direction in which we were going, 
iintnediatejy became a maik ou which 
our eyes were unconsciously fixed, and 
towards which we mechanically advanced. 
Dieary as such a scene must necessarily 
he, it c»uld not, however, said to be 
wholly wauling m interest, especially when 
associated in our minds with the pecu¬ 
liarity of our situation, the object which 
had brought us thither, and the hopes 
which the least sanguine among us some¬ 
times entertained of spending a part of 
our next winter in the more genial climate 
of the South-Sea islands. Perhaps too, 
though none of us then ventured to con¬ 
fess it, our thoughts would sometimes in¬ 
voluntarily wander homewards, and insti¬ 
tute a comparison between the rugged 
face of nature in this desolate region, and 
Uie livelier aspect of the happy land which 
we had left behind us.” 

A servant of Captain Sabine, being 
employed im extinguishing a fire 
which occurred in the house on shore, 
remained ill the open air, with naked 
hands, for a considerable time, when 
the thermometer was from 43 to 44 
degrees below zero. His fingers were 
immediately plunged into a cold bath { 
but the water in contact with thciu 
continued to congeal, even half an 
hour alter they had been immersed ; 
aiijj it was upwards of two hours be¬ 
fore their flexibility was restored, 
l’ain ensued, so acute as to occasion 
faintness; very active inflammation, 
reaching up to the arm, followed} 
and each hand, from the wrist down¬ 
ward, was speedily enclosed in a blad¬ 
der, containing upwards of a pint of 
fluid. On three fingers of one hand, 
and on two of the other* this vesica¬ 
tion did not form; and they conti¬ 
nued cold and insensible at the extre¬ 
mities, even when fhe action of the 
arteries had been restored as far as 
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the first joint!. When inflammation 
subsided, a separation between the 
dead and living parts took place, and 
amputation of them became necessary. 

On February the 3rd, the sun was 
seen with about half its diameter 
abeve the horizon ; its reappearance 
being thus accelerated twelve days, 
by the elevating power of refraction. 

During the first few days of March, 
there was a prevalence of compara¬ 
tively milder weather, which occa¬ 
sioned a thaw in the ships. On 
the 24th of June frequent showers 
of snow fell; and, about the same 
time, the ice in the oiling was ob¬ 
served to be in motion; receding, 
with a loud-grinding noise, at the rate 
of a mile au hour; dnd the dissolu¬ 
tion went on so rapidly, that, by the 
, holes were washed quite 
the sea beneath. «On the 
_, the whole body of ice in 
the harbour was observed to be in 
motion ; and at one, P. M. on the 1st 
of August, the ships weighed, and 
ran out of the harbour. 

That the existence of any communi¬ 
cation between Barrow’s and Behring's 
Straits has been indisputably prosed, 
it would be at least premature to 
affirm. So far, however, as the limits 
of our knowledge have been extended 
by this voyage, we are entitled to 
maintain that the probability of a 
communication existing is greatly 
heightened. That portion of the 
globe which has hithertu been consi¬ 
dered to consist of solid continent, 
has been found to be broken into de¬ 
tached portions, intersected by nu¬ 
merous navigable channels ; and it is 
but fair to presume that the number 
of these inlets will be increased by 
future observation. The possibility 
of penetrating through the barrier of 
ice, has also been demonstrated ; and 
these two circumstances give us rea¬ 
son to hope, that perseverance in fol¬ 
lowing the clye witfi whirh we are 
now presented, may enable ms at 
length to unravel the mazes ot this 
hitherto inexplicable labyrinth. At 
the same time we must remember 
what Kas been accomplished in an¬ 
other direction. In I SIT- IS, Lieut. 
Kotzebue, incite Russian service, en¬ 
tered, in lat. G7$°, into an inlet on the 
West coast of America, into which he 
penetrated as far as the meridian of 
I6(P West of Greenwich. Now, Lien- 


6lh of July, 
through td‘ 
Slst of Julv 


tenant Parry, in an opposite direc¬ 
tion, advanced as far as the 1 ISth de¬ 
gree ; so that there are, between the 
points at which they respectively 
stopped, no more than forly-seveir 
degrees, measured ou a circle of very 
small radius. What is still more im¬ 
portant, the natives of this inlet in¬ 
formed Lieut. Koiz<hue, that at the 
bottom of the inlet, was a strait, 
through which there was a passage 
into the great sea ; and that it re¬ 
quired nine days’ rowing with one of 
their floats, to reach it. This sea 
could be no other than the Polar 
Ocean ; and, if such a strait really 
exist, which we can find no present 
reason to doubt, its entrance cannot 
be very far ic'hit. vcd from the limit of 
Lieut. Parry’s progress. At the same 
lime, to counteract the expectation 
which wc might otherwise entertain 
of his penetrating t» this strait, and 
b} that to the Pacific, it must he ac¬ 
knowledged that his first attempt in 
1819 to pass beyond the Western ex¬ 
tremity of Melville Island, and still 
more, Isis renewed efforts in 1820, 
prove that in the state of the ire in 
that quarter, there is something pecu¬ 
liarly unfavourable to any farther pro¬ 
gress. Even, however, if this channel 
should prove impenetrable, there are 
others, leading in a more Southerly 
direction, particularly RegOR’s Inlet, 
to he explored, through some of 
wlitfh we confidently hope that the 
long-sought passage may he found. 

On the 29th of October, Lieutenant 
Parry landed at Peterhead, accom¬ 
panied* l>y Captsin Sabine and Mr. 
Hooper. Both rhips came into the 
Thames about the middle of Novem¬ 
ber, and were paid off*at Deptford on 
the 21st of the following month. 

• 

86. A Political Vit of the Times ; n, 
n dispassionate Jnquiri/ into the Mea¬ 
sures and Conduct of the Ministry and 
Opposition. 8: o. pp. Hi. Warren. 

WE would with, as far as wc are 
able, to render our Journal a Lite¬ 
rary Watering-place, not the dirty 
shop of a political Firc-woik-maker, 
optimS Grtrce, Py rotechuist. The 
language of party is that of pas¬ 
sion, or folly ; at the Lest, that of 
partial advocacy. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, circumstances compel us to sit 
upright in our arm-chairs, and our 
visages in solemn aspect, adjust our 
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wigs, and deliver our opinion*, care¬ 
fully preserved for atate occasion*, 
with due oracular dignity. 

This we are now, from the pamph¬ 
let before us, compelled to do in pro¬ 
per form. Convinced, as we are, thnt 
either a Constitutional Monarchy or 
a Military Despotism is the only se¬ 
curity against Anarchy, we have uo 
hesitation in preferring the former 1 
and consider loyalty not only a dic¬ 
tate of prudence, but of patriotism. 

A Sovereign power must be recog¬ 
nized, or there can be no Magistracy, 
and as perpetual contention tor that 
power is not consistent with autho¬ 
rity, law, or safety, we think that 
common sense and common interest 
require that power to be hereditary. 

Biassed by these principles, we re¬ 
gard the person and office of the So¬ 
vereign, as consecrated objects, ac¬ 
knowledged to be such both by Re¬ 
ligion and Law, the highest human 
authorities. And as the political ac¬ 
tion of the chief power cannot be des- 
potick, we prefer any navigation with 
a rudder, whatever may be the occa¬ 
sional variations of the Royal com¬ 
pass, to dangerous voyages by sails 
alone, managed by unskilful dema¬ 
gogues. The aura popularis is not 
a trade-wind. 

With the people at large, Politicks 
are a mere matter of feeling. We, 
therefore, as principled and reflect¬ 
ing loyalists, have viewed with pain, 
that pulling up of flood-gates which 
the Queen’s business has excited, in 
its exhibition much resembling the 
Saturnalia, or a Feast of Fools. It 
has been a perfect, revelry c*f tumb¬ 
ling and somersettipg, a la Grimaldi, 
by the old performer Fuss, in a Dia¬ 
nna, where the torture of the Inqui¬ 
sition has been converted into a Pan¬ 
tomime. But the appearance of Fuss 
is always suspicious. “*To establish 
what is false,” says Madame Stael, 

“ we must act and act incessantly, 
while Time and Inaction always dis¬ 
cover what is true*.” . 

It is a manly duty, in our opinion, 
not to treat a Woman in the spirit of 
malice t but propriety of conduct is 
the strongest test of common sense ; 
and to act, as her Majesty ha* dope, 
is to create a dangerous wound, in 

* Delphinr, part iv. Lett. 30. 

Gent. Mag. Suppl. XCI. Pail I. 
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order to try if it can be cured. Let 
us cast up the sum from the figures 
of facts, clearly written down, and 
not mere cyphers ; viz. gross indis¬ 
cretions. We ourselves are henpeck¬ 
ed ; but notwithstanding our subju¬ 
gation, we should burst into violent 
rebellion if our Dame Fartlet, fond 
as we are of her for her attachment 
amf beauty, only yet autumnal, 
should chuse a pet man by way of 
lap-dog, and woo with him seclusion 
and privacy. Of what avail, under 
such circumstances, are protestations 
of innoccuce. A wise*raan, and high 
public character would not be seen 
walking Piccadilly in open day with 
a harlot, or, if he did, appeal to the 
world in justification of his conduct. 
Wc have no yish to enter into the 
question of innocence or guilt, be¬ 
cause wc arc satisfied with thinking 
thather Majesty’s indiscretion through 
her whole life, iu reference to her sta¬ 
tion, is a subject of absolute astonish¬ 
ment. That station requires the wis¬ 
dom of the serpent to he united with 
the innocence of the dove, and, if the 
arbitrary enforcement of the Mar¬ 
riage Act, without any previous ac¬ 
quaintance of the parties, produced 
a discordant union, wc know that only 
one side of the question has ever been 
before the publick. If faction has 
been pleased, however absurdly, to 
compare an amiable and benevolent 
Sovereign to the eighth Henry, his 
more just and dutiful subjects may 
demand an opposite exhibition of the 
real essential majesty of Catharine; 
and, as the Queen’s Advocates state 
the affair to be a mere question of 
manners, why were not those habits 
consulted which Englishmen, and the 
Royal Husband, as one, had a right 
to expect? When the first rupture 
ensued, a large party was alarmed for 
the permanent security (we speak 
feelingly) of the most powerful Go¬ 
vernment in Great Britain, namely 
Petticoat Government, which would 
convert the Sovereign into a subject, 
and allow the sceptre to none but he¬ 
roines of the tongue. The exculpa¬ 
tory evidence of Mrs. Rowe, upon 
the first charges against the Princess 
of Wales, admitted flirtation upon 
the part of her Royal Highness, 
which flirtation unavoidably led to 
imputation; but what else could re¬ 
sult 
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suit than very alarming suspicions 
from the disgusting; indelicacy of se¬ 
lecting only a male attendant for a 
companion of privacy. Under these 
circumstances, acts of her Majesty’s 
own creation, neither the King or 
his Minister, could have acted other¬ 
wise than they did, unless they had 
hedu lost to every honourable feel¬ 
ing, aud wilfully connived at dis¬ 
grace. At first they took the kind¬ 
est step, that of recommending vo¬ 
luntary exile. “ If you give me rea¬ 
son,” says Bishop Sherlock, <( for 
thinking you guilty, can you justly 
blame me for supposing you so ?” 
But even admitting her Majesty’s 
very solemn plea of innocence, is 
R oyal rank a play-thing, a top or 
a tetotum to play a children's game 
with, or a ball .for a collared spf- 
niel to fetch aud carry ? Is the first 
Gentleman ill the world to endure a 
levity, which, if permitted, would im¬ 
peach either the understanding or the 
dignify of the Monarch, perhaps em¬ 
bolden traitor-, and c.icitc conspi¬ 
racy. If we take the dynasty ol the 
Georges, and compare it with any 
other dynasty of the Plantagcnets, 
Tudors, or Stuarts, who cannot see 
the triumphant superiority of the 
kind and paternal government of the 
former. And are their subjects to 
clamour them into an indefensible 
connivance at follies, or suspected 
criminalities ? According to this doc¬ 
trine, the marriage ceremony, merely 
as such, and suo J'-re, compels a hus¬ 
band to act like a fool, even though 
that husband be a king. 

Indiscretions, like those which we 
have mentioned, could not result 
from inimical stratagems, but from 
absolute imprudence. Thus far only 
we have gone by way of bringing 
to the knowledge of the publick the 
pamphlet before us, which is most 
ably written ; but it would he as easy 
to carry live eels in a loose coa*£- 
pocket, ns to silence the Queen’s 
friends or enemies. * Our own opi¬ 
nion is, that no husband con’d or 
ought to endure the acknowledged 
partiality, we do not say guilty par¬ 
tiality, which her Majesty showed 
to Bergaiui; for, according to the 
old story, if fJsesar’s wife ought not 
to be suspected, why should the con¬ 
sort of the King of England be so ? 
At the same time, it is to be acknow¬ 
ledged in behalf of her Majesty, that 


women, though provided they are 
not publickly exposed, take care that 
their cats in the bag shall uot betray 
them by mewing aloud; while the 
love 'fairs of innocent foolish girls, 
are matters of public praltleinent 
among all the spinsters or the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

We readily admit the solid ability 
with which this pamphlet is written; 
but we do not extract front it for 
the following reasons. Its object is 
to cry down Quecnism and Radical¬ 
ism. Now we think it an absurd pre¬ 
sumption, that the friends of either 
will attend to common sense, because 
it would unsolder all their pots, and 
let their porridge into the fire. The 
question of the Queen and the Ra¬ 
dicals is non «’» a state of suspended 
animation at least, aud, in all puz¬ 
zling political, military, and private 
cases, the prudent step, where there 
is no immediate danger, is to gain 
time, because that will soon present 
a new stc.te of things, where the right 
inode of conduct is dearly to he dis¬ 
covered. If you are benighted in an 
unknown wood, it is oiten better to 
wait till daylight, than to try to get 
out of it by rash experiment. 

87. Observations introductory to a mori¬ 
on English Ety/nology. lit/ John Thom¬ 
son, M. A. S. and late Private Secre¬ 
tary to Ike Marquess of Hastings, Go¬ 
vernor-Genet at of India. Second Edit. 
ito,,not paged all though. Murray. 
THERE are two periods in the His¬ 
tory of Language, without a proper 
consideration of which, ideas upon 
the subjfct must b t c inaccurate. 

The first is, thq, nomination of ob¬ 
jects by vocal signs alone, out of 
which must necessarily arise the parts 
of speech, at least so far ns they re¬ 
fer to things and actions. Originally, 
according t’o Horne Tooke, these 
parts of speech were only nouns aud 
verbs. The rapid spread of a nick¬ 
name among villagers will show 
how easily such a language is dif¬ 
fused. 

The second, in point of consequence, 
but not in order of time, is the for¬ 
mation of an alphabet upon the sounds 
of,the voice. This invention, from 
the introduction of an arbitrary or¬ 
thography, must have mainly contri¬ 
buted to distinctions, founded upon 
different pronunciation, even in the 
same language. 
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II if plain that men both must and 
will have names for things and ac¬ 
tions : and the more names of things, 
different in kind, occur in a language, 
the more civilized is or has been the 
nation to which it belongs. For in¬ 
stance, the wArk of Vitruvius implies 
an elaborate skill in architecture ap¬ 
pertaining to the nation to which the 
terms originally belonged. 

That there was one original lan¬ 
guage in the infancy of society is 
matter of course, if mankind are de¬ 
scended front one stem ; but differ¬ 
ences of situation, habits, and in¬ 
ventions, must have propagated new 
words. If the life of a Greenlander 
and an Hindoo must necessarily be 
dissimilar, their dictionaries cannot 
contain mere different appellations 
of the same things or actions. On 
the contrary, the words in the names 
of things, will indicate the climate 
and situation; for, where subsistence 
is difficult, refinement will be more 
tardy of growth. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that the Philosophical History of a 
Nation may be formed from its lan¬ 
guage! hut this rule cannot he ap¬ 
plied to etymology, because its modes 
of action apply to the second period, 
when an alphabet has been founded 
upon tones of the voice, an invention 
certainly»not to bo ascribed to Cad¬ 
mus s the first letters, ( being proba¬ 
bly as rude aud indistinct as the Irish 
Oghann. Business cannot be conduct¬ 
ed without memoranda of transac¬ 
tions i and the ale-house score of un¬ 
lettered publicans shows that an al¬ 
phabet must be crusted $ and the ac¬ 
tion of the telegraph, only possible 
under fixed and definite signs, will 
demonstrate the necessity of a com¬ 
mon character: nor is ttyis an inven¬ 
tion of great difficulty. The cluck 
of a hen calling her chickens may 
he denoted by a succession of short 
strokes, and her angry scream of 
alarm by a slurring line. * 

Differences of accentuation natu¬ 
rally create variations of orthogra¬ 
phy j and wherever there remains a 
sufficient assimilation of sound, the 
Etymologist is safe, if the word ap¬ 
plies to the same object. 

Mr. Thomson’s work is profound, 
and in much we agree with him, and 
in much we differ. In the old poe¬ 
tical chronicle of Robert of Glou¬ 
cester, formed almost wholly of Teu- 


tonick words, scarcely a disyllable is 
to be seen for pages. By presuming, 
therefore, that the monosyllables, iu 
the main, belong to the Northern 
Languages, and the others to Nor¬ 
man French, and Latin, (a vernacu¬ 
lar language in the middle age, where 
writing was concerned) we conceive 
noth; g more easy than to etymo¬ 
logize English words. The only 
danger is going loo far; for etymo¬ 
logy is much like a watch, of which 
the main spring is broken, wind it 
up, and it will not stop till it runs 
down again. Tfie same advice should 
be given to Bankers and Etymolo¬ 
gist. J)o not speculate. 

Mr. Thomson has, in the specimen 
{irefixed’, givc<t us a taste of his skill 5 
but we see in the Essay too strong a 
bias to the Northern nations. To us 
it seems improbable th*t the cold 
climates were of the earliest occu¬ 
pation. Were wc to undertake an 
Etymological Dictionary, we should 
take the names of things in the lan¬ 
guage of evert/ nation, hunJcecn, 
(purely Eastern) would not be found 
in any Gothic dictionary : but Lhere 
arc many words which would only 
exhibit different modes of spelling or 
pronouncing. Thus we should ar¬ 
rive at wb.it is a Dialect or Patou 
only, for such wc conceive the Go¬ 
thic and Anglo-Saxon to be, by in¬ 
terlarding consonants from rustic pro¬ 
nunciation with the parent tongue, 
while in ua^ous more civilized it vva:» 
softened down by vowels am! liquids. 
The difficulty ot etymology is to dis¬ 
cover the patent original language; 
and that must, we conceive, be the 
one to which there are the greatest 
number of assimilating words in all 
languages. Acting therefore under 
a prejudice on the subject, we aro 
scarcely fair erilirhs ol Sir. Thom¬ 
son’s work : especially as many lan¬ 
guages, prevtimed different, arc only 
the same, vaiivusly spilt and pro- 
uoiinct d ; and lime is perpetually 
occupied in disfiguring or improving 
even these. Bye and bye, v.e shall 
have aPitilosophical Language,form¬ 
ed by ining nouns, thus converting 
them into verbs, &c. &c. titc. 

• 

88. *1'uio Sermons: 1. On the Duty anil 
Reasonableness of hiyaliy. 2. On the 
Duly anil liens vnubleness of that Me¬ 
dium, in respect to Christian Faitn uml 
Practice, which lies betueen the ri¬ 
ll ernes of Apathy and Enthusiasm. The 

fonnci 
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former preached in the Parish Church cf 
Chepstow, July 85, 1819. By the lieo. 
Richard Pearson, B. A . of St. John's 
College, Oxford ; and late Curate of the 
Parishes of St. Briavel’s and Hewcls- 
field, in the Diocese of Gloucester. 8 vo. 
pp. 40. Hatchard. 

THE title of these Sermons suffi¬ 
ciently indicates their complexions t 
and they are creditable to ttfe 
Preacher, who inscribes them to the 
Incumbent and Inhabitants of the 
Parishes of St. Briavcl’s and Ilew- 
elafield, “ as a token of the "rate¬ 
ful recollection, in 'which a brief, 
but affectionate pastoral connexion 
(unhappily interrupted by illness) is 
held by their sincere well-wisher.” 

P t 

“ If either of the following Addresses* 
prove effectual to recall one disaffected 
subject to the duty owing to his King, or, 
above all, olie indifferent or entlusiasiic 
Christian to the duty owing to Ins God, 
liis object will be answered.” 

89. The Third Tour of Doctor Syntax, 
in Search of a Tf'ife. A Poem. 8 vo. 
pp. ‘219, and xxix Plates. Ackerman. 

IN a Work written a9 this Tour 
professedly is, we are not to expect 
the sublimity of Lord Byron or of 
Walter Scott—the pathetic touches 
of Crabbe or of Wordsworth—the 
refined strains of Southey or of Ro¬ 
gers,—or the melodious notes of a 
modern Anacreon. But we have all 
that the Author professes to give i 
and, after what we liavr said of the 
Second Tour in our last Volume, p. 
531, it may be sufficient to let our 
OcTOGENAniAi* Bard tell his own 
story. 

“ This prolonged Work is, at length, 
brought to a close.—It has giown to this 
size, under rare and continuing marks of 
public favour ; while the same mode of 
Composition lias been employed in the 
last, as in the former Volumes. They 
are all equally indebted to Mr. Rowladil- 
son’s talents. It may, be considered as 
presumption ir-me, and at my age, to 
sport even with my own Dowdy .1 use; 
but, front the extensive patronage which 
Doctor Syntax has received, it may be 
presumed that, more or less, he has con¬ 
tinued to amuse. And I, surely, have 
no reason to be dissatisfied, when Time 
points at my Eightieth Year, that J can 
atill afford some pleasure to those who arc 
disposed to be pleased. The Author.” 

In his Search after a Wife poor 
Syntax encounters many ridiculous 


Adventures i one of which, an un¬ 
fortunate accident at Tulip flail, is 
accompanied by a very humourous 
delineation, and thus described: 

. “ The breakfast o’er. 

The whole a pleasing prospect wore ; 
When Ma’am propos’d to show the glory 
Of her reiiown’d Conservatory, 

Where every plant and dower waV found 
That takes a root in British ground; 

While many a native it could boaat 
Of distant clime and foreign coast: 

Nor did her fine harangue neglect 
The truq> Botauio Dialect. 

But just as Syntax fell inclin'd 
'I’d speak the impulse of his mind. 

And. with a ready force, dispense 
His scientific eloquence, 

She urg’d nint to direct an eye 
To a fine Rose bt t’artary : 

‘ It is upon the upper row. 

So mount, and bring it here below. 

And I ’ll refresh it as i stand 
With a full wat’ring-pol m hand.’ 

(.’.ireful, ar,d step by step lie mov’d. 

Hut just as he successful prov’d, 

A -half gave way, another follow’d. 

Ma’am Tulip scieain’d, the gard’ner hal¬ 
loo’d, 

While Syn 1 ax join’d the gcti’ral bawling. 
And soon upon the ground was sprawling ; 
When, scatter’d round upon the green, 
Pots, flowers, and hat and wig were seen. 
The lady trembling, from the spout 
Let the cool, sprinkling water out. 

Which did in various streamlets play 
On Syntax as he struggling lay*. 

* O cease,’ he cried, ‘ these rills to pour. 
My head is neither pot nor flower, 

And for the flowers my brains produce. 
They’re not for Lady Tulip’s use; 

If with these dripping favours crown’d. 
Have mercy, or they ’ll all be drown’d.’ 

He roll’fi away aud.then uprose 
His moisten’d drapety to compose; 

JBut when she saw, ou looking round. 

The fragments scatter’d o’er the ground, 
O never did tiic realms of Drury 
Display a more decided fury. 

‘See,’ she fexclatin’d, ‘you horrid Bruin, 
The matchless mischief you’ve been doing! 
These plants, I tell you, cost me more 
Than a year’s tithes could e’er restore. 
Ill-luck, in its worst guise, is seen. 

In that beshrivel’d face and mien ! 

Be gone, you old, ill-boding fright. 

Haste, leave my house, and quit my sight! 
The lemon-scented moss that came 

From-I’ve forgot the frightful name. 

And my conundrum tulip’s gone, 

A flower so rare, that’s scarcely known 
In any hot-house but my own. 

It makes my blood with vengeance boil. 
That you this Fden should despoil!’ 

* Edkn,’ lie said, * it may appear. 

For I behold a Serpent here; 


Though 
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Though not with one attractive feature 
To ternpt the heart of Human Creature.’ 

* Gard’ners,’ she cried, * where are you all ? 
Expel this instant froth the hall 
This saucy Parson, chase him hence, 

And kick him for his insolence.’ 

At him the wat’ring pot she threw. 

His arms repell’d it as it flew, 

When it return’d a hollow sound. 

As it bounc’d from the verdant ground. 

But when a fork she sought to wield, 

The Doctor did not wait to yield. 

But to the Fury left the field ; 

And with quick steps the prudent sage 
Sought refuge at the Vicarage ; * 

Where, with his pipe and balmy ale, 

Ue jok’d and told his curious tale.” 

The Doctor subsequently advertises 
for a Wife, (which gives occasion lor 
a laughable Plate); and is conducted 
to the Hymeneal Altar—meets with a 
prudent wife, and lives happy and re¬ 
spected. Like Addison, however, the 
Author leaves not his Hero to he con¬ 
tinued by an inferior pen. A tier pre¬ 
serving his Wile from a premature 
death, he is himself hurried to the 
grave ; and the closing scene is orna¬ 
mented with a neat Engraving of the 
Tomb; which 

-“ Near path-way-side appear’d, 

By Worthy's sadden'd friendship rear’d : 
Near it, the dark, o’erspreadmg yew 
Sheds tears of morn and*evening dew ; 
And, as the sculpture meets the eye, 

« Alas, Poor Stntax !’ with a sigh. 

Is read by every passer by ; 

And wakes the pensive thought, sinsere, 
For ever sad !—forever dear 1” 

90. Litters on History. Part I. Sacred, 

Part II. Projane. 2 vols. ,12 mo. j bp. 

174. 243. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 

THU subjects of the first of these 
Volumes are, after an Introductory 
Chapter, “ The Principles of Reli- 
giou j” “ The Authority of the Gos¬ 
pels *” “ Prophecies \' ¥ “ The Ele¬ 
ments of History j” “ Sketch of Sa¬ 
cred History“ History of Ruth j” 
«« Job j’’ “ Prophetical Books 

“ Psalms s’* and “ Hebrew .Music.” 
The Second Part contains an Epi¬ 
tome of Grecian, Roman, aud Eng¬ 
lish History; and from each Portion 
we transcribe a short but well-drawn 
Character. 

•• Daniel is both an historical and pro¬ 
phetical writer. He was descended from 
the royal family of Judah, and at the age 
of twenty was carried to Babylon. He 
lived to the advanced age of ninety years. 


He was a remarkable man, most eminent 
for his piety and that manly courage that 
fears not man, when duty to God is in¬ 
volved.— His prophecies are divided into 
five disiiuct branches: The Civil History 
of iIn: World—-The Papacy—Mohammed- 
ism—The reign of Infidelity, and the reign 
of Saints.—His style abounds with many 
belulies—the disi metness of the Historian, 
t^e (l-.vation of the Poet, and the subli¬ 
mity of the Prophet, with the piety of the 
Believer—• an excellent spirit was found 
in him’." 

“ The Duke of York, who succeeded 
his brother Charles It. by the title of 
James the Second, had been brought up 
a Papist, by his mother, and was ex¬ 
tremely bigoted to Ins principles. Ha 
was lifty-two years of age when he as¬ 
sent! ed She llir^ii. 1 . 

• “ In domestic 1 1 fy, the character of 
James was mcproachable. Indeed he 
posseted many requisites for a good 
SovcM^gn, but a disregard to the reli¬ 
gion ol bis country rendered them nuga¬ 
tory. There was one quality he pos¬ 
sessed, which is the -pimg of many vir¬ 
tues — Sincerity. James lived thirteen 
years in France, during which period he 
made three fruitless attempts to regain 
his crown. He died at St. Germains, in 
the sixty-third year of his age. An in¬ 
terregnum ensued, after his abdication, 
till February following, when William 
and Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, 
were offered the crown and accepted it.” 

91. A Catechism of Chemistry contain¬ 
ing a Concentrated and Simple Piets qf 
tts Elementary Principles ; adapted to 
those commencing the Study of that Sci¬ 
ence. By an Amateur. 12mo. pp. 166. 
Oliver and Boyd. 

“ IN conveying instructions in Che¬ 
mistry, two methods arc adopted by Sys¬ 
tematic writers : the Synthetic, in which 
a view of the simple or elementary sub¬ 
stances is first presented, and the com¬ 
pounds arc afterwards detailed; and the 
Analytic, which is precisely the reverse.” 

“ Fur the successful cultivation of 
■Chemistry, both science and art are ne¬ 
cessary, that is to say, a profound know¬ 
ledge of its law# and principles, and great 
mauual dexterity in the application and 
management of delicate instruments; ac¬ 
quisitions which require so much labour 
and patieoce, that there are few whose 
avocations can permit them to attain them. 
— But the bulk of mankind may, never¬ 
theless, easily acquire, and derive much 
pleasure from a general knowledge of 
Chemistry.” 

To both descriptions of Students 
this little Work may be acceptable. 

92. 
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92. Hugo Grotius Veritats Religionis Chris- 
iiante, veith the Notes of the Author, Le 
Clerc, and others, translated into English. 
For the Use qf Schools apd Students. 12 mo. 
pp. 224. Whittaker. 

IN the hope of assisting the young 
Scholar in the study of this valuable 
Treatise on the Evidences of t # he 
Christian Religion, the Editors have 
commendably executed a complete 
translation of the whole of the Notes 
of Grotius and Le Clerc, with some 
few others, and appended them in 
their places under the Latin text. 

s 

93. The Elements of Anglo-Saxon Gram¬ 

mar i to xvhich are added, a Praxis and 
Vocabulary. By the llev. J. L. Sisson, 
M.A. of Clare-hall, Cambridge. Suo. 
pp. 84. Longman and Co. ' 

MUCH to the credit of the pre¬ 
sent age, tire study of the A.nglo- 
Saxou Language is not only consi¬ 
dered to be useful, but in some de¬ 
gree is become fashionable ) and we 
doubt not, will be rendered still more 
so by this Grammar ; which has been 
compiled with a view of ofTering to 
the public, in a compressed form, the 
parts of Dr. Hickes’s Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, a Bonk now rare. 

“ An increasing research into Works 
published daring the infancy of English 
Literature, and the prevailing Taste for 
Antiquarian Studies, (neither of which 
can be successfully pursued without a 
Knowledge of Anglo-Saxon) have induced 
the Compiler to attempt what he has long 
looked for from abler hands. — In the 
Arrangement of this Work, the Plan of 
Dr. Valpy’s excellent Latin Grammar has 
been adhered to, as closely as the pecu¬ 
liarities of the two Languages would per¬ 
mit; and whilst brevity has been through¬ 
out consulted, obscurity has at the same 
time been carefully avoided.” 

94. The School Prayer - Booh ; being a 
fFeeh's, Course of Prayers for the Usp 
of Schools and Young Persons; and 
some Select Psalms aryl Hymns. 12mo. 
pp. 140. Wirjains, Eton. 

THE respectable situation which 
the Publisher of this Volume fills 
at Eton is a sufficient guarantee for 
the purity and utility of the Work. 

*• The Prayers, he trust-, will be found 
appropriate, and c concise, but at the same 
time comprehensive. The language has 
been rendered as Scriptural as possible. 


interspersed with passages from the Com¬ 
mon Prayer-Book. The Collect for the 
Day may with propriety be added to any 
of the Prayers. Prefixed to each Collect 
will be found a short Catechism, explana¬ 
tory of the Church Service, or Scriptural 
terms; and where the Saints’ Days occur, 
an abstract of their lives hag been given. 
The Church Catechism, indispensible in 
a work of this nature, has been inserted 
likewise in French, that language being 
so geuerally taught in Schools.” 

95. Advice to the Physician, the Sur¬ 
geon, iind the Apothecary , and to their 
Patients; after the manner of Dean 
Swjft. By a Physician. 8 vo. pp. 73. 
Freeman. 

THOUGH the Profbssion in ge¬ 
neral is far 'beyond the shafts of 
this Adviser, there are doubtless some 
Interlopers who may wince at the 
Satire, and feel some palpable hits; 
and the utility of some of the 
writer’s remarks may atone for their 
ironical introduction. 

The observations on the Censor¬ 
ship of the College, we trust, may 
be too severe; but the propriety of 
the examination for candidates for 
diplomas being still continued in La¬ 
tin, is worth consideration. “ The 
Hints upon Preparatory Schools,” 
and on the “ Treatment of Child¬ 
ren and Infants,” appear to be ori¬ 
ginal, and deserve attention. 

With the Author we also depre¬ 
cate the too frequent use of Calomel. 
After reprobating the use of the Cir- 
ruta (Hemlock), he adds, 

“ For the sake of novelty, or fashion, 
there have been nor. a few martyrs to 
other articles, yclept, remedies; and we 
are nu friends to, at least we have great 
doubts of, the Digitalis ; the Ilyosciamus, 
the Strammotdum, the Humulus Lupulus, 
the Quassia, and some otheis; medicines, 
whose high sounding names are apt to 
mislead the unskilful, hut whose effects 
are only to be personally felt, to be fairly 
appreciated.” 

“ We would have every favourer and 
prescribW of the Digitalis, and the other 
before mentioned active and disgusting 
articles, prevailed on, to swallow what 
he is so fond of advisiug for others; that 
is to say, hob-nob with his patient.” 

His directions for the Sick Nur¬ 
sery are judicious; and his remarks 
on the divisiou of Medical labour 
have some foundation. 
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Tub Newspaper Press. 

An account of all the Weekly Newspa¬ 
pers published in London on Saturdays 
and Sundays, and also of those Sunday 
prints of which there is a Monday edition, 
laid before Parliament some weeks ago, 
has suggested to us the idea, that a gene¬ 
ral view of the Newspaper press, as it exists 
at the present time, might not be an ui.ac¬ 
ceptable paper to lay before our Readers. 
In many cases it is impossible to4lo more 
than approximate facts; but, from our 
inquiries into the subject, we will venture 
to say, that the result of our investigation 
will be found lo coincide, very nearly, with 
the true state of the case When this is 
looked at, the prodigious extent of tlii* 
species of periodical ciiculaliou, and its 
consequently prodigious effects upon the 
minds of the people, will strike every 
thinking person with wonder ; and the in¬ 
fluence upon manners, as well as the poli¬ 
tical :tud moral influence of these slight 
but ever acting engines, will merit, perhaps 
obtain, a graver consideration than has 
ever yet been given to them in a compre¬ 
hensive form. 

We shall begin with the Parliamentary 
Return. Even m ils limited scale, the do¬ 
cument contains the names of forty-two 
journals; of these, however, several had 
perished between 1817 and 1820, the years 
embraced in the record : the remaining 
number ci.i*-<-queiitly stands at thirty-two ; 
but, several have originated m the year 
1821, not comprised in tnis list, ifehich 
would carry the number to within four or 
five of the first total. Of these, twenty-two 
have taken fiom the stamp-office within 
the year, above three millions and a quar¬ 
ter of stamps, the lotvesl number being 
825, the highest, 992,500, The otli ir 
journals enumerated, probably purchase 
their stamps from their stationers, and 
therefore the Stamp-office could furnish no 
clue to their demand. The qumher of ad¬ 
vertisements on which duties were paid by 
these journals in 1320 is, in round num¬ 
bers, about 23,250/.: and the total amount 
of the tax they paid to thp Treasury, 
about 46,000/. * , 

It is not within our limits to name all 
the journals to which the foregoing epi¬ 
tome applies; suffice it to mention those 
of the largest sale-Bell’s Weekly .Dis¬ 
patch, the Englishman (the highest Sun¬ 
day), the Examiner, the Guardian, and 


* These calculations are made on the 
face of the sheet laid before the House of 
Commons, but it must be observed, that 
it is extremely incorrect. 


the Literary and London Literary Gazette 
(the highest Saturdav), are at between 
yearly 130,000 and 200,000} the County 
Herald above 200,000} Hell’s Weekly 
Messenger, and the News, above 500,000; 
and the Observer, above 900,000. The 
three laitr r, as well as the Examiner, pub¬ 
lish on two days, the Sunday and Monday 
(which makes the distinction in the English¬ 
man and Literary Gazette above parenthe¬ 
tically noticed), # as do many others of 
what are called Sunday Newspapers. 

It is observable, from the return, that, 
in several instances, there has been con¬ 
siderable fluctuation in the sale of certain 
journals.* The*best established do not 
♦ary much ; others exhibit a certain and. 
lapid decline: one, the Observer, nearly 
doubled 111 1820. The mnstjriolent of the 
Opposition Press, stand higher in 1819 
than in 1820 ; and in general, it appears, 
that the papers less decidedly of a parly 
character, have increased ; while those, of 
a contrary cast, have diminished. We do 
not, however, pretend to he acquainted 
with all these ; but the Champion, which, 
in 1817, consumed of stamps 64,100, in 
1820, takes only 36,934. Cobbett’s Re¬ 
gister disappears from the list} Duckett's 
Dispatch diops from a duty of 300/. to 
'll. 5s. Gd .; the Englishman decreases from 
199,525 to 173,800 ; the Examiner differs 
from 205,000 to 194,500; the Indepen¬ 
dent Whig, from 50,403 to 4,694 ; and 
Wooller’s Gazette from 101,415 in 1319, 
to 77,850 in the following year. On the 
other hand, itv>re neutral journals seem to 
have risenBell’s Dispatch, in four 
years, from 75,330 to 132,000; Bell’s 
Messenger, from 57.3,150 to 607,650; the 
Observer, what wc have already noticed ; 
and the minor papers in like ratios. 

All the periodicals above mentioned are 
produced on the Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday ; but there is another class of 
considerable importance published in the 
Metropolis, which docs not come under 
thf designation of the daily press. There 
are at least live papers (British Mercury, 
Christian Beporter, Philanthropic Gazette, 
Military Gazette, and Moderator) peculiar 
to Wednesday ; one, the Farmer’s Journal, 
claims Monday ; another, the Law Chro¬ 
nicle, belongs to Thursday ; the Hue and 
Ciy, or Police Gazette, is seen every third 
week; and the Literary Advertiser on.the 
10th of every month. On^the evenings of 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, the 
Evening Mail, London Packet, and Lon- 
dou Chronicle ; and on Tuesday, Thurs¬ 
day, and Saturday, the General Evening 
Post, Commercial Chronicle, English Chro¬ 
nicle, 
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nlde, and Si. James 1 * Chronicle, which are a part of the whole; there are still an in- 
a)l called “ thrke-awek papers ,** are pro- finitely greater number of provincial news- 
mulgated, ami, though not much read in papers to be added to the list. There is 


London, have most of them, we believe, a 
respectable country circulation. In town, 
the population wants its food of news daily 
(almost hourly) ; in the provinces many 
are contented to be instructed on alternate 
days'. Then there is the Courier dc Lon- 
dr«s every Tuesday and Friday; a*d, 
though last not least of this class, the Lon¬ 
don Gazette, by authority, every Tuesday 
and Saturday. 

Taking the average of the sale of these 
18 papers at 1,000, their thirty-four im¬ 
pressions will amount to 54,000 weekly, 
to be added to the first order, or about lj 
millions in the course of the year. 

The third and best known class of Lon¬ 
don newspapers,consists of the daily Morn¬ 
ing and Evening publications : r £hc for¬ 
mer comprehending eight—the British 
Press, Morning Advertiser, Morning Chro¬ 
nicle, Morning Herald, Morning Post, 
New Times, Public Ledger, and Times. 
The latter, seven—namely, the Courier, 
Globe, Star, Sun, Statesman, Traveller, 
and True Briton. The eight morning pa¬ 
pers have a daily sale (wc speak very 
near the mark) of from 18,000 to 20,000: 
the seven evening papers amount pro¬ 
bably to from 12,000 to 14,000. We will 
take the two united at a little more than 
32,000 per diem, which makes an addition 
to the preceding weekly sale of newspa¬ 
pers of 200,000, and to the yearly total of 
about ten millions and a half. 

The consumption of newspapers pub¬ 
lished in London alone, therefore, will on 
these data amount annually to— 

Of Saturday, and Sunday (with 

Monday editions) .ipers - 3,250,000 

Of other weekly, twice and 

thrice a-week papers - - 1,750,000 

And of daily papers - - - 10,500,000 

Grand yearly total 15,500.000 
or about 300,000 every week, or about 
50,000 every day ! 

When we look at the great price of this 
article, which, from its demand, may well 
be reckoned among the necessaries of life, 
at the revenue it produces, without the 
trouble even of collection, at the muItiluAe 
of persons to whem it affords employment, 
at the quantity; it uses of manufactures 
and mechanism, paper, type, p jsses, 
&c. St c. at its various ramifications as a 
source of industry and property in rents, 
insurances, buildings, newsvenders, post¬ 
ages, conveyances, and above all, at its 
commercial, scientific, social, political, 
and moral influence, it will stand forward 
to the contemplation as one of the most 
extraordinary objects even of this extraor¬ 
dinary age. 

But what we have yet considered is only 


hardly a town of any size in the kingdom 
which has not its journal. Glancing at 
the newsman’s list (published by Newton, 
of Warwick-square), we observe, that Bir¬ 
mingham has four, Bristol five, Bath four, 
Brighton three, Cambridge two, Canter¬ 
bury three, Carlisle two, Chelmsford two, 
Chester three, Coventry two, Durham two, 
Exeter four, Gloucester two, Hull three, 
Ipswich two, Leeds three, Liverpool six, 
Leicester two, Manchester seven, Maid¬ 
stone two, Newcastle three, Norwich two, 
Nottinghbm two, Oxford two, Preston two, 
Plymouth three, Sheffield three, Sherborne 
two, Stamford two, Whitehaven two, Wor¬ 
cester two, and York three. And this list 
(we have not minuted places where papers 
are published once a week) by no means 
includes all the country journals publish¬ 
ed. In England and Wales however, it 
extends its enumeration to one hundred 
and thirty-three, all of which are weekly, 
except the two belonging to Canterbury, 
which appear twice a week. 

The Isle of Man, Jersey, and Guernsey, 
produce each two weekly journals. 

Scotland has thirty-one in the fist, to 
which Aberdeen contributes two. Air two, 
Dumfries two, Dundee two, Edinburgh 
nice, Glasgow four, Inverness two, Kelso 
two, and Montrose two. Of these, three 
Edinburgh* are published thrice a week, 
and three twice; two Glasgow’s thrice a 
week, and one twice; Gieenock twice a 
week, and one of the Kelso’s twice a week ; 
raising the whole to forty-sewn within 
that period. 

Iiefand is enumerated up to fifty-six, 
whereof Belfast has four, Cork four. Cion- 
mcll two, Dublin sixteen, Ennis two, Gal¬ 
way three, Kilkenny two, Limerick four, 
Tralee two, and Waterford two. Among 
these, fo’ur of the Dublin are daily, and 
there are others thrive and twice a week, 
to make the total weekly, one hundred and 
twenty-six publications. 

The summa is— vcceUy. 


English Provincials - - - 135 

The British Isles - - - - 6 

Scotland ------ 47 

Irtlaud - -- -- --126 

Total - - - 314 


And to the honour of these lie it stated, 
that not one of them is published on the 
Sabbath-day, which practice is confined 
to London alone. Many of the Country 
newspapers have a very gieat sale, so that 
we should not probably far exceed the 
truth if we averaged them at 2,000. The 
result would be above 620 000 weekly, or 
36 millions and a half annually, to be 
added to the mass of the Metropolis, and 
augmenting the grand total to above fifty 

millions 
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millions of sheets within the year, or a 
weekly million distributed over the coun¬ 
try, and dispatched abroad I 

We shall pass the Weekly, and just 
sketch a Morning Newspaper ; the contents 
of which would make a three guinea vo¬ 
lume, as books are now fashionably got up. 

In the first place, the advertisements 
are continually printing. During the sit¬ 
ting of Parliament, each journal has from 
si* to ten, or more gentlemen of literary 
acquirements, engaged in reporting the 
debates. These succeed eath other in 
rotation, in the gallery of the House of 
Commons, or space lor strangers in the 
Upper House; and remain, as may be re¬ 
quisite, half an hour, an hour, or two 
hours respectively, to lake notes of what 
passes; as one retires, another occupies 
his place; and the succesfinn lasts till I he 
business is done. In the same way, the 
matter is delivered to the printers: the 
first reporter goes to his office and writes 
out his part of the debate, while the second 
is carrying oil the system of note-taking ; 
and so the whole proceeds through three, 
four, five, six, seven, or ten individuals. 
This division of labour renders that prac¬ 
ticable which we daily see, and which 
would otherwise be thought impossible. 
The same principle is seen in the printing- 
office, or chapel as it is railed.—The prin¬ 
cipal printer receives the debates written 
en slips of paper, and distributes them to 
his ten or fourteen compositors, to be put 
in type. When limshed,*the matter is put 
regularly together, and impressions are 
taken as the work goes ori, which are sub¬ 
mitted to another officer, called the Reader, 
for correction. A lad reads the MS. to 
this person, while he cons the proof, and 
jots ou the margin the needful alterations. 
Again handed to the compositors, these 
alterations are made in the type ^ and the 
proof is read twice mote before it is filially 
made up into column! for the editor, and 
for putting into the shape in which it is 
published. The news, and polities, and 
all other branches of the paper, undergo a 
similar process; and it is altogether curious 
to see the busy and active scene in which, 
perhaps, ten able writers, a great number 
of clever printers, superintending leaders, 
correctors, printers, and editors, are all 
co-operating to the same end—thq publi¬ 
cation on the morning of the morrow, of 
that well-filled sheet, of which the very 
commencement was witnessed some twelve 
hours before. The circumstances of get¬ 
ting the sheets stamped at the Stamp Of¬ 
fice, wetting for printing, and submitting 
them to the press, in pages nr founs (i. e. 
two pages together), it would prolong this 
article too much to detail : we shall only 
mention that, for expedition sake, it is 
often necessary to print the latest made- 
up pages two or thiec times over! so that, 
Gent. Mac. Suppl, XCI. Part I. 
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(hough only one sheet is produced, it is 
frequently set up, in /«c similes, twice or 
tliricc. To conclude the whole, the pub¬ 
lishing of a large impression is, in itself, 
remarkable. The speed with which reams 
of inoist paper are counted, and disposed 
of in quires, dozens, and single papers, to 
the various newsmen—the clamour of their 
bd^s, and the impatience of the devils, 
^institute a spectacle of no common kind. 

The Evening Papers, which take their 
reports from those of the Morning, are, of 
course, spared a very considerable ex¬ 
pence. Some of the leading morning 
journals dUburse^ for literary assistance 
and printing, above 200/. weekly : none 
of the Evening, we presume, expend one 
half of that amount, however liberal they 
are in providing for the public entertain¬ 
ment and information. 

* hi the Weekly prints, the system is 
nearly the same; only they proceed more 
leisurely, ill consequence ofjheir work be¬ 
ing spfead over six days. Few of them 
employ reporters, or look much after ori¬ 
ginal matter; except, perhaps, that some 
of the leading Sunday newspapers obtain 
an account from the law courts on Satur¬ 
day, and of any late news on that day. 
Their expetices are thus comparatively in- 
contidcrahle, and their emoluments great. 
It is not easy to speak with certainty, nor 
would it be right in us to do so, of the pro¬ 
fits of any particular journals; we shall 
thciefore conclude by stating the common 
rumour, that, at least, one morning paper 
is worth from fifteen to eighteen; two from 
eight to ten ; one evening, more than ten ; 
and one, or perhaps two weekly, from 
three to five thousand pounds per annum. 
— Lite) ary Gazette. 

Nr.w Style os Engraving on Copper in 

Alto Relievo, invented by Mr. W. 

Lizars. 

The progress which has been made dur¬ 
ing the last thirty years in the mechanical 
arts, and in the application of science to 
the useful purposes of life, has been no 
less remarkable for its rapidity than for 
the variety and importance of the inven¬ 
tions by which it has been marked. The 
hfslory of the fine arts, during the same 
period, though it/loes not present us with 
any very splendid achievements, has yet to. 
record some striking specimens of their ad¬ 
vancement. One of the most important of 
these is, undoubtedly, the invention of 
Lithography j an art by which copies of 
drawings of nil kinds can be multiplied 
with such a degree of accuracy and faci¬ 
lity, as to be a complete substitute for 
copper-plate engraving, and, at the same 
time, at such a cheap rate, that the origi¬ 
nal cost of the stone, and the expence of 
preparing it, either by a transference of 
the drawing to be multiplied, or by a di¬ 
rect 
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root delineation of it upon the stone, bears 
no proportion to the expeuse of cutting it 
on copper. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of 
the great advantages of slone-priuting, in 
thoserases to which it is really applicable; 
but there is some risk of forming loo high 
an estimate of its powers, and we fear 
that the public expectations are too san¬ 
guine to be ultimately gratified. 

In all those cases where the expence of 
copper-plate engiaving is very great, com¬ 
pared with the expence of paper, and of 
taking oft* the impressions, whether this 
difference arises from the smallness of the 
number of impressions, or from the diffi¬ 
culty of the engraving, the ait of Litho¬ 
graphy is peculiarly valuable. But when 
the subject to be engraved is a mere out¬ 
line, such as diagrams, tjjc expanse of 
cutting, which on copper is very trifling,, 
or when the expense of paper and of tak¬ 
ing the impression is very great from the 
number of impressions to be thrown off, 
then the original cost of the engraving, 
eTen if it has much work upon it, forms 
such a small part of the whole expense, 
that it would not be adviseable to multiply 
it by stoue-piintiog. 

When we consider that the expense of 
paper is the same in both arts, and that 
the method of taking impressions from 
stone is more troublesome and less ceitain 
than in taking them from copper, we -ball 
have no difficulty in distinguishing the 
particular cases in which we should have 
recourse to Lithography. 

The art of engraving upon wood, though 
imperfect, from the very nature of the 
process, possesses great advantages. If 
we wish to illustrate a -ubject by a single 
diagram, we are enabled to do it by a 
wood engraving, which is printed from it 
along with the types, and which, there¬ 
fore, saves all the txpense of throwing off 
the impressions separately, and also the 
expense of a separate leaf of paper. In 
many instance- this saving amounts to a 
great sum, and the original expense of the 
wood-engraving is comparatively nothing. 
We have, besides, the great advantage of 
having the diagram or figure adjacent to 
the desenption of it—-an advantage which 
those only can appreciate who spend much 
of their time in thy sludy r of mathematical 
and physical works. 

The new style of engraving upon copper, 
which Mr. Lizar* has invented, is a sub¬ 
stitute for wood-engraving, in the same 
manner as lithography is a substitute for 
copper-plate engraving; but while Mr. 
Lizars has given us a cheaper art for a 
inore expensive one, he has also given us 
a more perfect art for one which is full of 
imperfections. The invention of litho¬ 
graphy, on the contrary, was the substitu¬ 
tion of an imperfect for a perfect art, and 


whatever progress it may yet make, we 
can never expect it to exhibit that union 
of bold and delicate touches by which 
stroke-engraving is charaoerised. 

In wood-rtngraving, ail the white parts 
arc cut below the general suiface ot Hie 
wood, while all the black lines, which con¬ 
stitute the picture, are left oil the level of 
the general surface. Ileuce it is imprac¬ 
ticable to hatch or to leave upon the sur¬ 
face of the wood elevated lines, which cross 
each other, without cutiing out the small 
white lozenge?, which would be a work of 
immense labour, and by no means perfect, 
even ifittould be accomplished. All the 
shadings, therefore, in wood-engravings, 
are formed by parallel lines, which nevir 
cross one another. In copper-plate en¬ 
gravings, on the contrary, all the black 
lines are cut below the general surface, 
while the white pan.' correspond with the 
general surface of the copper. The art of 
hatching is therefore extiemely easy in 
this art, and we have only to cross the 
lines cut out by the engraver in the same 
manner as we do them in diawing with the 
pen. 

These observations will prepare the 
reader for understanding Mr. Lizards in¬ 
vention, and for forming a correct esti¬ 
mate of its value. 

In the operation of engraving, the de¬ 
sired effect is produced by making inci¬ 
sions upon the copper-plate with a steel 
instrument, of an angular shape; wh : »-h 
incisions are filled wiili printing-ink, and 
transferred to the paper by the pressure of 
a roller, wtrch is passed over itsrsiirface. 
There is another mode of producing these 
lines ar incisions by means of diluted ni¬ 
trous acid, which is well known, aud in 
which the impression is taken in Hie same 
way. Tlie new mode of engraving i> d.oie 
upon a principle exactly the reverse ; for, 
instead ot the subject being cut into tho 
copper, it is the interstice between these 
lines which is removed by diluted acid 
(commonly called aquafortis), and the 
lutes are left as the suiface, from which 
the impression is taken, by means of a 
common lype firinting-press, instead of a 
copper-plate piess. 

Tins is effected by drawing with turpen¬ 
tine varnish, coloured with lamp-black, 
whatever is requited upon the plate; and 
when tile* varnish is thoroughly dry, the 
acid is poured upon it, and the interstice 
of course removed by its action upon the 
uncovered part of the copper. If the sub¬ 
ject is very full of dark shading, this ope¬ 
ration will be performed with little risk of 
accident, and with the removal of very 
little of the interstice between the lines ; 
but if the distance between the lines is 
great, the risk and difficulty is very much 
increased; and it will be requisite to cut 
away the parts which surround the lines 

with 
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with a graver, in order to prevent the 
dabber with the piinting-ink from reaching 
the bottom, and thus producing a blurred 
impression. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the more the plate is covered with woik, 
the less risk will there be in the prepara¬ 
tion of it with the acid, after the subject is 
drawn j and the less trouble will there be 
iu removing the interstice (if any) from 
those places where there is little shading. 

A great degree of facility will be ob¬ 
tained by etciiiug out the first line with 
the common etching needle, and after- 
waids putting on the crossdine with the 
varnish; and by this means there wilt be 
much moie variety, regularity, and beauty 
in tlu: effect, than if the whole had been 
done with the varnish. 

Although this discovery must still be 
considered in its infancy, and very incom¬ 
plete, yet it is piobablij that much inay 
be done with it, if proper materials can be 
found out to work with. It posstsses 
every advantage which oominon engrav¬ 
ing docs, and at the same time all the ad¬ 
vantages of engraving on wood ; and, 
above all, it enables us to picture os 
many impressions as can be taken from 
types. The greatest difficulty to he snr- 
ni-iiuili d, is to obtain a substitute lor the 
rau.isti which will Hjw fiom a pen or pen¬ 
cil like Indian ink j for as the varnish lias 
a tendency to dry, and get tough m the 
pencil, the opeiation is by this circum¬ 
stance vciy considerably impeded. Other 
substances than copper may be used; 
and experience may prove them to he 
better adapted to the purpose. I have 
tried woid covered with white lead and 
strong glue, with considerable success, 
but not so much as copper; and it miy 
be as well, for the sake of those who may 
think it worth their while to make other 
trials, to mention, that I have used lead, 
pewter, type-metal, 2111 c, and bra«s, all 
with various success,»but have still found 
copper superior to ttiem a.\\.—Rdinbtugh 
Philosophical Journal. 

Report from ih' Select Committee on Weights 
and Measuiibs. From the Reports of the 
House of Commons. Ordered to be punt¬ 
ed 23 May, 1821. 

The Select Committee, appointed to 
consider of the several Reports whi^-h have 
been laid before this House relating to 
Weights and Measures, and of the pro¬ 
ceedings which have taken place for de¬ 
termining the length of the pendulum vi¬ 
brating seconds, and to report their obser¬ 
vations and opinion thereupon to the 
House j have considered the matiers re¬ 
ferred to them, and have agreed to the 
following Report. 

Your Committee concur entirely in opi¬ 
nion with the Commissioners on Weights 
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and Measures, as to the inexpediency of 
changing any standard, either of length, 
superficies, capacity, or of weight, which 
already exiits in a state of acknowledged 
accuracy; and where discrepancies are 
found between models equally authentic, 
they deem it right that such a selection 
should be made as will prove most ac¬ 
cordant with generally-received usage, 
atod with such analogies as may connect 
the dHi ,ent quantities in the most simple 
Ratios. 

They also concur in recommending, 
that the sub-divisions of Weights and 
Measures employed in this country be 
retained, as being far belter adapted to 
common practical purposes than the de¬ 
cimal scale. 

For the reasons assigned by the Com¬ 
missioners, your Committee recommend 
that thf} I'arli’yneutary brass standard of 
•three feet, now in Uje possession of the 
House of Commons, and made by Bird, 
in 1760, be henceforth considered as the 
authentic legal standard of length 'of the 
British empire, so that the distance be¬ 
tween the centres ol the two gold pins in¬ 
serted hi that scale, the brass being at 
the temperature of sixty-two degrees by 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, be one yard. 
And it appeais from the experiments 
made for detci mining the length of the 
pendulum vibrating seconds at London in 
a vacuum, and reduced to the level of the 
sea, that the distance from the axis of sus¬ 
pension to the centre of oscillation of such 
a pendulum, is 39.1393 inches of the above 
standard distance: and that the length of 
a pl.itma mi tre at the temperature of 
tbiriy-two deipccs of Fahrenheit’s ther¬ 
mometer, supposed to be the ten-millionth 
part of the quadrant of the meridian, cor- 
icsponds with 39.3703 inches of the said 
distance. 

Your Committee recommend, that su¬ 
perficial Measures remain as they are 
now drfiued by law, namely, that the 
perch, pole, 01 rod, be a square of 16§ 
feet, that the acie consist of 160 such 
perches, and so of the icst. 

They fuithcr recommend, that the 
standard brass Weight of two pounds, 
also in the possessiuu of the House of 
Commons, and made in 1758, be consi¬ 
dered as authent^f; that one half thereof, 
as gravitating in air at the mean height of 
the barometer and with the thermometer 
at 62*, be henceforth the legal troy pound 
of the British empire, containing 5760 
grains : and that 7000 grains troy be de¬ 
clared to constitute a pound avoirdupois. 

And it appears that a cubic inch of dis¬ 
tilled water weighs in a vflcuum, opposed 
to brass weights in a vacuum also, at the 
temperature of 62 degrees of Fahrenheit 
thermometer, 252.79 such grains} and 
consequently a cubic foot of distilled wa¬ 
ter. 
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ter, under similar circumstances, will mittee recommend that leave be given to 
weigh 62.386 pounds avoirdupois. bring in a Bill for declaring these stand- 

in proceeding to Measures of Capacity, ards of Length, of Capacity, and of Weight, 
which, for convenience, your Committee to be the imperial standards for Great 
have postponed to those of Weight, they Britain and Ireland, and for its colonies 
find themselves embarrassed, as the Com- and dependencies 5 and they recommend 
missioners have been, not only by various that several copies of the standards be 
Measures designated by the same name, made with the utmost possible accuracy 
but Dy a discrepance in the multiples and for the use of the Exchequer, for the three 
sub-multiples of the same Measure. They capitals, for the principal foreign posses- 
are on the whole, however, induced to sions, for the Government of France, in 
believe, that the gallon of England wa^ return for the communication of their 
originally identical for all uses; and that standards ; and especially for the United 
the variations have arisen in some cases States of America, where your Committee 
from accident, and in others from fraud. have reason to believe that they will 
The definition of a Winchester bushel, be adopted, and thus tend, in uo small 
in the Act of King William for laying a degree, to facilitate the commercial inter¬ 
duty on malt, seems to have been made course, and by so doing, to consolidate a 
for the purpose of facilitating the construe- lasting friendship between the two great 
tion of cylindrical measures by a near Nations of the world most assimilated by 
coincidence, without minute fractions, their language, 'heir laws, religion, cus- 
From this definition, the dry gallon would toms, and manners, 
consist of 263.835 cubic inches. Your Committee cannot close their Re- 


The gallon Measure in the Exchequer 
contains 270.4 cubic inches; and derived 
from the pint, quart, &c. the gallon will 


stand as follows-: 

Cubic inch. 

From the bushel...266.1 

From the definition by King Will.268.8 

From the gallon Measure.270.4 

From the pint.....'276,9 

From the quart.............279.3 


By an Act of Parliament made for 
revenue purposes the beer gall..282 
By an Act, 4*2 Geo. III. the Win¬ 
chester gallon is estimated at....272£ 
The Wine Gallon is supposed to have 
continued gradually shrinking in dimen¬ 
sions, till its progress was arrested by a 
fiscal definition at 2 .T 1 cubic inches. 

This last Measure .I lifers so materially 
from all the rest, that it must either be 
retained as one quite distinct, and appli¬ 
cable to its peculiar uses, or, as seems 
ihost expedient, it must be abolished. 
But, amidst the variations and uncer¬ 
tainty of the remainder, your Committee 
agree with the Commissioners, in recom¬ 
mending that they may be all brought 
back to an equality, and at the same time 
made to bear a simple relation to the stand¬ 
ard of weight by taking the pint for a 
basis, which contain 20 ounces of distilleti 
water averdupois, at the temperature of 
62°, as nearly a / it is possible to ascer¬ 
tain by experiment, on a vessel o' that 
construction and workmanship. 

If then the pint be considered as equal 
in bulk to 20 ounces of distilled water, at 
the temperature of 62°, the cubic inch 
weighing 252.546 grains in air, at the 
mean height of the barometer, the impe¬ 
rial gallon will contain 277.276 cubic 
inches weighing exactly ten pounds. 

If the proposition now submitted should 
be sanctioned by the House, your Com¬ 


port, without adverting to the extraordi¬ 
nary knowledge and ingenuity, and to the 
indefatigable industry displayed by Cap¬ 
tain Kater, by whom all the experiments 
have been gratuitously conducted, fur as¬ 
certaining the various standards, and fur 
determining the length of the Pendulum 
by a method peculiarly his own, and by 
which he has arrived at a degree of accu¬ 
racy and precision, that, but a few years 
since, was declared to be utterly unat¬ 
tainable. 

This gentleman, in compliance with his 
Majesty’s directisns, given in pursuance 
of an Address of this House, has also ob¬ 
served the variations of the Pendulum on 
the principal stations of the Trigonometri¬ 
cal Suivey ; arid from these observations 
deductions have been made of great im¬ 
portance with respect to the general figure 
of the earth, its density and internal con¬ 
struction. So that your Committee are 
decidedly*of opinion,’that it will be highly 
proper to extend similar observations over 
a still larger surface, so as to connect the 
measurements and astronomical observa¬ 
tions made by the different nations of Eu¬ 
rope, as much as possible, into one whole. 

Your Committee having directed their 
attention to the best and most practica¬ 
ble method of bringing the imperial Mea¬ 
sures into general use, beg leave further 
to recommend a Legislative enactment, 
by whicn it shall be declared, that all bar¬ 
gains and sales, where nothing appears to 
the contrary, shall be deemed and taken 
to be made in conformity with these Mea¬ 
sures of Length, Superficies, Capacity, and 
Weight; but that for a time to be limited, 
it shall be competent for all persons to 
deal by any other measures, established 
either by local custom, or founded on spe¬ 
cial agreement, that they may select; 
provided always, that the ratio or propor¬ 
tion 
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tioi) of such local measures to those esta¬ 
blished by law, may be a matter of com¬ 
mon notoriety; and that in the case of a 
special agreement, the ratio or proportion 
be therein expressed. 

Your Committee subjoin in an Appen¬ 
dix, some computations and proportions, 
which they think may b>*. of general use. 

Appendix. 

The pendulum vibrating seconds of 
mean solar time at London in a vacuum, 
and reduced to the level of the sea, is 39.1393 
inches, consequently the descent of an 
heavy body from rest in on# second of 
time in a vacuum, will be 193.145 inches. 
The logarithm 2.2858828. » 

A piatina metre at the temperature of 
32 a , supposed to be the ten-millionth part 
of the quadrant of the meridian, 39.3708 
inches. The ratio to the imperial mea¬ 
sure of three feet as 1.093p3 to 1, the lo¬ 
garithm 0 0388717. 

The live following standards have been 
measured as follows: 

luches. 

Gen. Lambton’s scale used in the 
Trigonometrical Suivey oflndia 35.99934 
Sir George Shuckburgh’s scale 
(whiefi for all purposes may be 
considered as identical with the 


imperial standard). 35.99998 

Gen. Roy’s scale... 36.00088 

Royal Society standard. .36.00135 

Kamsdeu’s bar. 36.00249 

Weight of a cubic inch of dis¬ 


tilled water in a vacuum at the 
temp. 62* as opposed to weights 
in a vacuum also, 252,722 gr. 1.2.4026430 
Consequently a 'cubic foot of 

62.3862 p.avoird.. 1. 1.7950887 

Weight of a cubic inch of distill- * 
ed water in air at 62° of tempe¬ 
rature, with a mean height of 
the barometer, 252.456 gr... 1.2.4021S57 
Consequently a cubic foot, of 
62.3206 p.avoird.....*........ I. t,*1946314 

And an ounce of watet, 1.73298 
cubic inch...................... 1. 0«—o8 1 924 

Cubic inches in the imperial 

gallon, 277.276. 1. 2.4429124 

Diameter of the cylinder con¬ 
taining a gallon at one inch 

high, 18.78933. I. 1.2739112 

Specific gravity of water at different tem¬ 
peratures, that 62* being taken as unity: 
70°.0.09913 56°. 1.00050 44°.1*.00107 

68°.0.9993 6 54M.00064 42®. 1.00111 

66°.i).99958 52M.00076 40°. 1.00113 

64°.0.99980 50°. 1.00087 38°. 1.00113 

62°. 1. 48°. 1.00095 

58«>.1.00035 46°. 1.00102 

The differences of temperatu-.es be¬ 
tween 62° and 39*, where water attains 
its greatest density, will vary the bulk of 
a gallon of water, rather less than the 
third of a cubic inch. 
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And assuming from the mean of nume¬ 
rous estimates the expansion of brass 
0.00001044 for each degree of Fahren¬ 
heit’s thermometer, tbe difference of tem¬ 
peratures from 62° to 39* will vary the 
content of a brass gallon Measure just 
one-fifth of a cubic inch. 

It appears that tbe specific gravity of 
clear water from the Thames, exceeds 
thqg. of distilled water at the mean tempe¬ 
rature, i the proportion of 1.0006 to 1 , 
neaking a difference of about one-sixth of 
a cubic inen, on a gallon. 

Rain water does not ilifTer from distilled 
water, so as to require any allowance for 
common purposes. 

• —— ■ 

CoNcitoLocr. 

Few subjects in natural history form 
more elegant plates than univalve shells, 
coloured front Nature, tvluu placed in a 
proper tn&nncr, ^ith the apex or point up¬ 
permost, as in the eighth and twelfth vo¬ 
lumes of “ The Linnsean Transactions,’’ 
where Jhey are very judiciously figured, 
not in that ridiculous ntatiuer frequently 
found in old authors, and some modern 
ones, with the apex downward; the aper¬ 
ture being in front, is very proper for exa¬ 
mining the pillar, &c. Some imagine the 
aperture to be the upper pait of the shell 
in the nautilus : when swimming it is so, 
but not when moving at the bottom of the 
water. The common garden snail, or lim¬ 
pet, when seen in motion, will convince 
any one that the apex or point is the upper 
part of the shell. Therefore, why figure 
them with the point downwards ? as the 
pillar can be examined equally well either 
way. 

Since the public have been informed 
that Prince Leopold has shown a fondness 
lor this brauCYi of Science, it will probably 
become more fashionable. 

French Asiatic Societv. 

A number of learned men have united 
to form at Paiis an Asiatic Society, the 
object of which is to encourage in France 
the study of the princpal languages of 
Asia. It is their intention to procure 
oriental MSS. to circulate them either by 
means or printing or lithography, to have 
extracts or translations made of them, 
and to join in the publication of gram¬ 
mars and dictionaries. This new Institu¬ 
tion will correspond with other societies, 
which devote themselves to the same ob¬ 
ject, and with learned men who apply to 
the study of the oriental languages.— 25 
francs per annum is to be the subscrip¬ 
tion : many learned men are enrolled. 

— — - • 

Eai.ino School. 

On Thursday and Friday, June 21 and 
22, the celebrated Andria of Terence was 
admirably pet formed by the young gen- 

. tlemen 
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tlemen of Ealing School. The following 
Prologue (written by a former member of 
the School) was recited by Mr. Newman, 
and met with that general applause, to 
which the efforts of the speaker and com¬ 
poser were so justly entitled: 

enoLOGUs ad akdaiam. 

His ego qui tolic semis tremrbundus, amici, 
V^stris (Ulus laudtbus usque Jut, 

A< cedo JPrologus rursus, tursusque licebit • 
Talibus inccfiti* qiueicn- talc decus. 

“Runt quos cuiruulo,” splcndentis imagine G<lli 
Ornato, uomeu mittrre ad astrajuvat; 

Hie tlcllcspoutum gatidcl tianarc, Et-andri 
vEmulub, ct (iioprio carmiac viwl lionos. 

Alter, ct lllc clioiis priuteps, “ homo (actus au 
unguem,” 

Almaicis, pracstat mobilitatc pedum ; 

Talso prasUxtu modi') surrqM alter honorcs, 

^ Sic plurcs speraus vendin' posse holos. 

" I laud iquidcin,” credo,* 1 tali me diguor lionoie,” 
Nrc soc 103 forsau prasmia tanta manent; 

Scd 110s tustigaiit liodit, laus chara part nturn, 
Tlatisus aiuicorum voce nianuque frequent ; 

Nic minus arcendit juvcnilis/pcctora/iisus 
Fiamirn'iiv, ludrns jvildira pi r ora lev is, ' 
Peisonas, kpidi, si jam cognosccic vultis, 

Andna quas profert, Tabula plena salts, 

Ecce sruev vigv'tns, nummi fiugalis, ct jcce 
Insidus seivus callidus auctor, adcst; 
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Inrautus magno juvenis perussus amorr 
Sub dubioquc vigens auspice, fidut amor; 
Ancilla --at Spectaus, “ ninnum nc cicdc colon,” 
Nainquc liic ingreditur feemtua veste niodb. 
Denique, ciir alias refeiam quas Tabula promit’ 
Scrmone aut longo tempora vestra nioror? 
Nunc Procures docti, solitum piaibctc favorem, 
ltidctc, O Veneres! ridet ut ipsa Venus; 

Et si quid mrritiuu pldusu fuel it, “ fcriruius 
Vcrticc subhlni sidcra;’’ -Sccna patet. 

The Epilogue, the subject of which was 
the elopement of the fair My sis, was an 
ingenious production. 

Cambridge, June 22. The Annual 
Prizes of 'Fifteen guineas each, given by 
the Representatives in Parliament of this 
Unireiiflty, fur the best dissertations in 
Latin piOsC, weie yesterday adjudged as 
follows;—Senior Bachelors: “Du Ori¬ 
gin!- tt Progressu Idolatrix ” (Uialngus), 
Thomas TV>rp, F. Mow of Triniiy College, 
and Edward ba rter, of Sidney College.— 
Middle Bachelors: “ Oratio in Laudem 
Musieie," Edward Harvey Maltby, of 
Pembroke Hall, and Arthur Barren, of 
Trinity College. 
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LINES 

Suggested by the Sailing of Copt. Paiirv on 
his second Expedition to the Arctic Re¬ 
gions. 

QENIUSofthe Frozen Zone, 

Sealed on thy crysial throne. 

Lay aside thy frown severe;— 

In thy mildest form appear! 

Scatter wide the gloomy cloud, 

Wont the Sun-beam • to enshroud, " 

As o’er the Iceberg’s cjfty head 
It hangs with omen dark and'dread. 

Let thy gentlest breezes blow, 

To dissolve the driited snow. 

And fiom its icy letters free 
The surface of the Northern Sea, 

Then bid it swell the flowing tide. 

To waft yon bark o’er waves untried. 

Save by that bold adventurous crew. 

Who si ill exploring regions new. 

Urg’d ou by scientific zeal, 

From every danger a fresh impulse feel. 

So might Pagan Poets sing. * 

Christian Bards to Heaven’s high King, 
Thus attune the'/ suppliant lay. 

Oh ! Thou whom winds and waves o .ey. 
Lord of all things, hear our prayer! 

Thou delighlest most to spare. 

To thy promise ever true, 

Guide the vessel safely through 
The perils of the Arctic deep, 

And under thy protection keep 
The brave and well-selected band. 

Who distant from their native land, 

With courage arm’d against all fear, 

And manly patience persevere. 


Ho Thou thy strong right aim extend. 
Their gallant leader lo befriend, 

And lo Ins li'.pes propitious be, 

While all those hopes are fix’d on Thee ; 
Till fiom Ins toils lie rest once more 
On Britain’s highly-favour’d shore, 

Tilde oeU-hrate thy boundless praise, 

Aud tell the world thy wond’rou^ways. 

Mason Ciiambehlin. 

4 

Ext i art from an unpublished Poem, 
entitled “ bawston.” 

from the public road, remote and 
sflll, 

Stands a neat eJifict*—the Paper-mill ; 
Caught by the rural splendour of the place, 
My willing Muse would fain its use retrace. 
’Tis there amid the willows’ foliage green, 
Wanders the peaceful rivulet serene; 

Its silver stream from spnngs meandering 
runs, [turns. 

And with a constant pace the mill-wheel 
Hail! useful structure, hail ! to thee is 
^lue 

Unbounded praise, past ages never knew; 
Thanks to the fiist ingenious artisan 
Whose schemes thus benefit eulighten’d 
man ! 

Paper ! to thee the world indebted stands. 
From Andes’ tide, to far Columbia’s lands ! 
In this improving age—accounted wise, 
Fair Learning with thine aid begins to 
rise; 

By thee is handed down from age to age. 
The sacred truths of Revelation’s page; 

By 
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By Ihue we traee the Pilgrim’s sacred 
dream. [theme; 

Or muse o’er Harvey’s pure enlightcu’d 
To thee Religion owes her gratitude. 
Salvation now o’er heathen lands is strewM 
’Alongst Afiic’s rude and wild ungovern’d 
dan. 

To free from ignorance our fellow-man ! 
To lands remote the joyful blessing give, 
In mercy thus proclaim—believe and live! 
Ilail, Paper, hail! your humble bard es¬ 
says 

To give his boon in tributary la^s». 

The improving art, this pope i dots fulfil, 
Perhaps it came from Sawslon Pupcf-mtll! 

T. N. 


TO A RAC HR 1.0 It, 

On his fust going into Housekeeping. 
"VTOW that a house you kerp, your mind 
picparc, 

On your fust entrance, fora scene of care. 
A hundred wants you never knew before 
Will force a passage thro’ your cottage 
door. 

For bread and meat, and milk and cheese, 
beside 

Coffee and tea, yon weekly must provide ; 
Then for your pudding, eggs— ai ‘d can 
you dine 

Without a glass or two of gen’rous wine ? 
For coals and candles, burning cv’ry day, 
A heavy bill there'll be each month to pay ; 
Next poor-rates, t:ix-.s come,—sad rack¬ 
ing thought, aught ' 

To take what’s left, if left there should be 
Aud yet, tho’ all these wants successive 
com#, [be In mu. 

Home may, with skill, be made what should 
No waste, and strict economy will giv<? 
The means by which in comfort you may 
live. 

Invite a matron—very pla'ii and neat— 
Her name Frugality,— give her ayeat 
At ev’ry meal— she’s prudent—knows the 
way 

To spare expense, and save a groat a day. 
With this good dame be sure you well 
agree, 

Aud she will bring you sweetest company. 
Her daughters, one Contentment nam’d ; 

one. Health ;— [wealthy 

Two lovely mauls who shun th’ abodes ot 
From routs and balls ami feasts who keep 
aloof, • 

And seek retirement in a humble roof. 

Be these your inmates, and your purse, 
tho’ small. 

Will prove quite adequate to pay for all. 
Then butcher, baker, taxman,—come who 
may ; 

You need not put them off a single Jay. 
Your bills all paid, you yet will nave in 
store, 

A pittance left, wherewith to bless the Poor! 

<tb\o$fav. 


Lines written on occasion of hearing Louts 
Gordon play icith particular sweetness 
to please the Author, when in the society 
of a much-valued Friend. 
gjWEKT Harmony I of all thy magic 
powers, [hours. 

To charm the gay, or soothe the pensive 
None dost thou own so true to touch die 
• heart. 

And alt ll softest influence impart, 
As«when thou breath’st some strain wills 
sweetness fraught, [< aught; 

Which ui past-time the ear enraptur’d 
Wlnle those by mein’iy held supremely 
dear, • [near ; 

Who shar’d our kindest sentiments, were 
Sweet recollections stealing o’er the mntd. 
Retrace those sentiments by time refin’d. 
With tender energy the thought renew 
Of all the virtues whence affection giew ; 
Tiym heartfelt mefodies with rapture move 
The chords that vibrate sympathy aud love. 
Ah, then, blest Harmony I thy power we 
own, • [alone. 

Not by th’ applausive meed of words 
But thy full empire o’er the soul’s con¬ 
fess’d, [press’d. 

In Nature’s language—softest tears ex- 
A Rrr.r.E of tup. Old School. 


DUTY AND PLEASURE. 

Hi i Mis. Pio/zi. 

TJUTY and Pleasure, long nt strife. 
Cross’d iu the common walks of life. 

“ Pray don’t distmb me, get you gone,” 
Cries Duty, in a serious tone:— 

Then with a smile, “ keep off rny dear, 

Nor force me thus to be sevire." 

“Dear Sir!” cries Pleasure, “you’re so 
grave ! 

You make yourself a perfect slave: 

I can’t tlnuk wfly we di-agrue. 

You may torn Methodist for me. 

Rut d you’ll neither laugh nor play. 

At least don’t stop me in my way: 

Yer. sore one moment you might steal 
To see the lovely Miss O'Neil ; 

One hour to relaxation give; 

Oh ! lend one hour from life—to live. 

And here’s a bird, and there’s a flower. 
Dear Duty, walk a little slower.” 

“ Rly morning’s task is not half done,” 
Cr^s Duty with an inward groan ; 

“ False colours on each object spread, 

I know not wlience, # or where I’m led ; 

Your bragg’d enjoyments mount the wind. 
And leave the venom’d slings behind : 
Where are you flown ?”—Y'oices around 
Cry, “ Pleasure long bath left this ground. 
Old age advances, haste away I 
Nor lose the light of parting day j 
See Sickness follows, Sorrow threats. 
Waste no more lime in vain regrets : 

O Duty I one more effort given 
May reach, perhaps, the gates of Heaven ; 
Where only each with each delighted. 
Pleasure and Duty live united.” 


HISTO- 
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House of Lords, June 14. 

L"ord King presented a petition from a 
Reverend Divine, complaining, that* lie 
being a Rector in the diocese of Peter¬ 
borough, found it necessary to present a 
Curate to his Diocesan who had fulfilled 
all the requisite ordinations. That the 
Bishop of Peterborough tendered him a 
list of 87 questions, to which he required 
answers. That upon lliese being furnish¬ 
ed, the Bishop did not think them satis¬ 
factory, and refused his licence. The 
Curate then applied to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who after sqme consideration 
declined to interfere. After a few obser¬ 
vations his Lordship motted that the peti¬ 
tion be read. The Dishop of Peterborough 
said, the mode of examination was’not un¬ 
common. What he had done on this occa¬ 
sion had been misrepresented; so far from 
fixing any new, or private, or arbitrary 
standard, the questions were full of refer¬ 
ences to the Liturgy and the 39 articles. 
If great care were nut taken, the Church 
of England would fall into that anomalous 
state which was exhibited by another 
church in a part of Switzerland, the clergy 
of which subscribed to a Calvmistic test, 
and preached Socinian doctrines. He 
would then leave it to their Lordships to 
determine in what way they ought to dis¬ 
pose of this petition. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury accounted for bis delay in not 
answering earlier (he letter of the peti¬ 
tioner, which propo mded certain questions 
to him as to whether the Bishop was justi¬ 
fied in the conduct which he had pursued. 
The right reverend prelate referred the 
petitioner to the 48th canon of the church. 

Earl Grey and the Marquis of Lansdown 
spoke in support of the petition, which, 
after some farther observations from Lord 
Calthorp , was rejected. 

In the House of Commons the same day, 
Mr. Curwen moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill to repeal the Tax upon Horses em¬ 
ployed in Husbandry, and after a long 
discussion, tlr.'Hon. Member carried his 
motion by a majority of 28. Th. num¬ 
bers were, for the repeal, l4l—against it, 
113. The Bill was read a first time, and 
had a second reading the following night. 


House of Commons, June 18, 

On the orderMf the day being moved by 
Mr. Curwen, for committing the Bill for 
the repeal of the Agricultural Horse-tax, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated to 
the House, that having ascertained the 
sense of the country to be against the Tax, 


his Majesty’s Government, however incon¬ 
venient it might be in the present state of 
our Finances to relinquish a Tax produc¬ 
ing near half a million annually, had de¬ 
termined not to resist what they had ascer¬ 
tained to be the public opinion. Mr. 
Ditch , Mr .'Daring, and Mr. Peel, strongly 
condemned the conduct of Ministers, in 
abandoning, at this critical moment, a tax 
so productive, and thereby endangering 
public credit, without giving any effectual 
re!n-.f to the class by whom the lax was 
paid, although the repeal might be viewed 
as a partial rc'V-f extended to one class of 
the community at the ex pence of another. 
The Marquis of Londonderry , in answer to 
a question put to him by Mr. Birch, said, 
his Majesty’s Government had no inten¬ 
tion of proposing any tax in lieu of that 
repealed j and the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer said, the deficiency occasioned by 
the repeal of this tax must be made good 
for the present year out of the Consoli¬ 
dated Fund. 

The Report on the Grant to the 
Duke of Clarence having been brought 
up and read, Mr. Cutwen moved, that 
it be read a third tune that day three 
months. Upon a division the Amendment 
was negatived by a majority of 144 to 18. 
Mr. flume then stated, he should take the 
sense of the House on making*the Grant 
3,500/. instua^of 6,000/. This was, how¬ 
ever) negatived ; there being on a division 
for the original Motion, 1C7—Against it 
30. A third division took place, for the 
original Grant, 131—Against it, 81. 

Burning W6men in India. 

June 20. Mr. P. Duxton called the at¬ 
tention of the House to the horrid prac¬ 
tice which existed in India of burning 
females. Not only had the disciples of 
Mahomet abplished this practice, but the 
French, Dutch, and Danes had accom¬ 
plished the same object in their East Indian 
settlements. Many of the native Princes, 
amongst whom were the Rajah of Travan- 
core, pnrl the Feishwa, the latter of whom 
was a Hindoo and a Brahmin, had also put 
an end to this revolting custom. But in 
the limits of our jurisdiction it continued 
to increase. In the Presidency of Fort 
William alone, within the last four years, 
2366 females had perished upon the fune¬ 
ral piles of their deceased husbands. He 
was fully aware of the delicacy and diffi¬ 
culty of interfering with the superstitions 
notious of the Hindoos ; but surely some 
steps should be taken to mark our detes¬ 
tation of the abominable practice, and to 

enforce 
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enforce those regulations of the Hindoo 
code itself, which tended to diminish the 
number of sacrifices, by enacting that no 
force or undue means shall be used with 
regard to the victims, and that none shall 
be permitted to devote themselves to the 
flames under sixteen years of age. The 
papers which he wished to have laid on 
the table, would show that those regula¬ 
tions were little attended to in practice. 
He concluded with moving ** for copies of 
extracts of all communications received 
from India relative to the btyning of fe¬ 
males on the funeral piles of their deceased 
husbands.”—Mr. Bathurst would not ob¬ 
ject to the production of the papers ; but 
deprecated any legislative interference 
with the religious prejudices of the Hindoos. 
It was a mistake to suppose that the pro¬ 
hibitions of the Mahometan, Frencb,Danish, 
and Dutch Governments >liad diminished 
the number of female sacrifices. They 
had only driven the victims tu other dis¬ 
tricts for the purpose of self-immolation. 
The British Government had done every 
thing in its power for the purpose of en¬ 
forcing the regulations of the Hindoo code, 
and the effect, it was apprehended, was 
rather injurious than otherwise, as it fur¬ 
nished a pretext to the Brahmins to im¬ 
press on the minds of their devotees, that, 
within the bounds of those regulations, the 
practice was lawful and justifiable. Cer¬ 
tain it was, that siuce the enforcement of 
those regulations the number of’Victims 
had doubled. In 1815 the number was 371; 
in 1816,442; in 1817, 707; and in 1818, 
1,339. In Calcutta alone the number was, 
iu 1815, li3; in 1810, 289; in 1S17, 442; 
in 1818, 544. It must, hswever, be ob¬ 
served, that this measure was, in sonic 
degree, to be ascribed to the effects of an 
epidemic disorder which had deprived 
many women of their husbands.-—After 
some general observations on this horrid 
custom, the motion wf£s agreed to. 

June 21. Lord William Bentmck brought 
forward a motion relaiive to the affairs of 
Sicily, calling for the interference of the 
British Government on behalf of the Sici¬ 
lians. The motion was opposed by the 
Marquis of Londonderry, and supported 
by Sir J. Mackintosh. On a division it 
was negatived by a majority of 69 to 35. 

June 22. Several Resolutions were 
moved by Mr. Rice, the Member for 
Limerick, relative to the conduct of the 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland. 
Captain O'Grady, son tu the Chief Baron, 
replied; and (the House being in a Com¬ 
mittee), at the suggestion of the Marquis 
of Londonderry, it was ordered, that the 
Chairman should report progress and ask 
leave to sit again on Tuesday, in order to 
Gxnt. Mm. Suppl. XCI. Part I. 


afford time to the (louse to deliberate on 
the course to be adopted. 

The Metropolitan Police Bill went 
through the Committee. 

Navigation Laws. 

June 25. Mr. Wallace addressed the 
House on the subject of some proposed 
measures, arising out of the first Report 
of the r unmitiee on Foreign Trade. The 
first measure he should have to propose 
would be a measure of general repeal of 
many restrictive acts conuected with, and 
arising out of, the Navigation Laws. The 
Hon. Member then proceeded to recapi¬ 
tulate the objectwof his Bill, and conclud¬ 
ed by moving a Resolution, that it was 
the opinion of the Committee, that the 
Chairman should move for leave to bring 
in a Bill, to repeal certain ancient Statutes 
respeitid^ Tradte and Commerce; and 
also for leave to bring In a Bill to regulate 
and explain the Navigation Laws, After 
some conversation on the impolicy of the 
existing statutes, the resolutions were 
agreed to, and leave given to bring in the 
Bill. 

June 2o. Mr. Wilherforce moved an 
Address to His Majesty, stating the conti¬ 
nuance of the Slave Trade on the part of 
Foreign Powers; and praying for the in¬ 
terference of his Majesty with those 
Powers to put a period to that nefarious 
traffick; and in the case of Portugal, if a 
remonstrance was unavailing, that it would 
be necessary to prohibit the importation 
of any Colonial produce from that Country 
as long as she should continue a traffic 
that, at the Congress of Vienna, had been 
reprobated by the voice of Europe. The 
Address was tigreed to without a division. 

June 27. Mr. Hume, after various 
postponements, brought forward his mo¬ 
tion on the reduction uf the Expenditure. 
The Hon Gentleman went over the same 
ground he had formerly trod, when the. 
different Estimates for the various branches 
of the public service had been submitted 
to the House, and recapitulated the argu¬ 
ments he had then employed. He con¬ 
ceded by moving an Address to the Crown 
for an enquiry into the collection and 
management of tlAs Public Revenue, and 
for the reduction of the Standing Army. 
The Motion was however negatived; and 
an amende'd Address, proposed by Mr. 
Baokes, expressive of the satisfaction the 
House felt at the steps of retrenchment by 
his Majesty's directions, and praying that 
the system should be continued, that the 
expenditure of the several Government 
departments should be revised, and every 
possible retrenchment be adopted, and 
especially that a reduction in the Army 

should 
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a Committee by a very small majority; 
the numbers being, for the Report, 33— 
agaiust it 30. 

Mr. Martin's Bill for preventing cruelly 
to animals, was read the third time, and 
passed, by a majority of 40 to 16. 
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should take place to (the utmost extent, 
was carried by a major ity of 80. 


June 29. The Appropriation Bill pro* 
eeeded a stage with very little discussion. 
The Extia Post Bill was carried through 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


SPAIN. • 

In the interna! affairs of Spain little of 
moment has occured. Merino still eludes 
pursuit, but is said to be reduced, with 
bis adherents, to the most destitute con¬ 
dition. The curate of Roa, one of his 
friends and partisans, has been taken 
prisoner by the Empecinado. A party 
of freebooters, consisting of about 50 
men, supposed to entertain sipular de¬ 
signs with Merino, had appeared in ths 
vicinity of Cadiz'. Nothing is Etated, 
however, that can render doubtful the 
general tranquillity of the kingdom. 

NAPLES. 

The King of Naples has given what 
he is advised to call a “Constitution” 
to his people. The chief features of it 
are—that the King chooses the national 
representatives in the first place ; and, 
in the neat place, gives pensions to such 
of them as (by their zeal for liberty no 
doubt) shall merit such proofs of his 
royal favour. 

Advices from Naples of the 14th June 
mention, that the Government has given 
orders for the immediate sale of the na¬ 
tional property devoted to the extinction 
of the debt created by the last loan with 
Messrs. Rothschild, the produce to be 
placed at the disposal of* the Commis¬ 
sioners of the Sinking Fund. The new 
loan was quoted at 71 in Naples, in 
much request, and few sellers. 

TURKEY. 

Letters from Vienna of the 16th June 
communicate intelligence from Bucha¬ 
rest of the 3d, with further details of the 
state of the Greek insurrection in that 
quarter. The horrible cruelties com¬ 
mitted by the Turks on entering Bucha¬ 
rest, when all the Greeks they could 
succeed in capturing were impaled alive, 
have awakened a spirit in the adjoining 
provinces of Bosnia and Servia, which 
may still find full employment for the 
Turkish army in the Northern provinces, 
and even raise the sinking fortunes of 
Ypsilanti. The Servians are said to have 
attaoked and destroyed, on the Danube, 
between Porowitz and Kladora, a Turk¬ 
ish battalion of 800 men, who were on 
their march to join the main army. 
Ypsilanti, it is stated, has entrenched 


himself at Tergovitz, where he was daily 
joined by large numbers of recruits, ir¬ 
ritated by,the barbarities and depreda¬ 
tions of the Turks. Near Bucharest, 
which ig the head-quarters of the Turk¬ 
ish army, a force of 22,000 men, of 
whom one half are cavalry, is encamped. 
They only wait the arrival of Jussuf, 
Pacha of fbrail, from Jassy, to attack 
the main body of the Greeks. 

A letter froth Smyrna says, that the 
Turks have driven Professor Rambas (a 
most excellent man) from Scio, and 
broken up his establishment for 500 
boys ; and they have also broken up 
the school upon the British system at 
Smyrna, which was formed after the 
benevolent VV. Allen left Smyrna, for 
150 boys. May this triumph of igno¬ 
rance be only temporary! 

Two French vessels have arrived at 
Marseilles from Smyrna, which had been 
boarded by Greek ships in search of 
Turkish property. This act bad given 
great offence to the French, and two 
line-of-battle .ships and five frigates 
have been ordered to proceed from Tou¬ 
lon to the Archipelago. A Dutch squa¬ 
dron has sailed for the same destination. 

' RUSSIA. 

According to accounts from Peters¬ 
burg of the 26th May, the Emperor was 
expected to arrive there in three days 
from tHat date. All the guards had at 
that time quitted *it ; and the artillery 
of the guard had begun its march. It 
is said that these troops are to be en¬ 
camped near Witepsk. The Govern¬ 
ment of Minsk is stated to have re¬ 
ceived orders to make arrangements for 
the arrival of 80,000 men, who are to 
be quartered in that province. It is 
difficult to account for this extraordi¬ 
nary jbustle. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Advices bad been received from Vera 
Cruz, of the termination of the insur¬ 
rection in Mexico, by the voluntary sur¬ 
render of its leader Iturbide, who ao- 
cepted the amnesty that was offered. 

Chili Gazettes to the middle of Fe¬ 
bruary contain some interesting details 
of the events in Peru, of which the fol¬ 
lowing is the substance Thai Chilian 

troops 
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troops occupied the coast a short dis¬ 
tance from Callao northward, and their 
General, San Martin, to judge from his 
dispatches, had his head-quarters some¬ 
times'at Huacho, sometimes at Supe, 
and sometimes at Huaura. His last dis¬ 
patch iB dated from Retes, two leagues 
from Cbancay, the 4th January. He 
therein communicates a dispatch re¬ 
ceived from the Marquis de Torre-Tale, 
Governor of Truxillo, by which it ap¬ 
pears that the Governor .Jiimself had 
favoured a revolution for independf ace, 
and that the whole coast from Callao to 
Guayaquil had declared for tffat cause. 
The desertion amongst the royalist 
troops, officers as well as men, is stated 
to be very great. The whole battalion 
of Numantia, BOO strong, in deserting 
to San Martin, forced \:ven their Spa¬ 
nish officers to keep up with them, in 
a painful march of 24 hours, without 
rest. Col. Arenales had been ordered 
by San Martin to proceed with a de¬ 
tachment from Pisco towards the moun¬ 
tainous districts, to raise the country, 
leave officers, arms, and ammunition, 
and after having described three-fourths 
of a circle round him, tu join head¬ 
quarters on the Northern coast. This 
officer met with no opposition ; the few 
troops he found either fled or surrender¬ 
ed, and the inhabitants received their 
visitors with open arms. After passing 
through Huamanges, Huancavelia, Tar- 
ma, and Jauja, where he appointed new 
authorities, he learnt that 1200 men. 


under Brigadier d’Rellly, had been sent 
by the Viceroy |nt Lima to intercept 
him, and that they were strongly posted 
at the mine of Pasco. Though he had 
only 920 men, he attacked and defeat¬ 
ed them on the 6 th December, after a 
short conflict, so completely, thatjmt a 
man is supposed to have escaped ; 32 
ofticei were sent prisoners to head¬ 
quarters, Colonel Campino marched 
as far to the Northward as Huaras, 
where he made a detachment, under 
Colonel Lantano, prisoners. L&utano 
afterwards took rank under San Martin. 

A set of letter# are published, in which 
Lord Cochrane and General San Mar¬ 
tin complain of the conduct of the Cap¬ 
tain of the I-Iypcrioii, for having allowed 
a British vessel to break the blockaJe of 
( Callao,^and refusing to receive a letter 
from Lord Cochrane except by night. 
The Gazettes also give us the corre¬ 
spondence between the Faench Admiral 
and the Secretary of State for Chili. 
The former assigns the object of the 
squadron’s appearance in the Pacific to 
be the extension of hydrographic know¬ 
ledge, the exercise of the seamen, and 
the protection of French commerce, 
professing the most perfect neutrality, 
and offering to transmit to his Govern¬ 
ment any communications which the 
Supreme Director may choose to make. 
This offer is, however, declined, as the 
Envoy in Europe is charged to acknow¬ 
ledge the kind expressions conveyed by 
the French Admiral. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARI S OF THIS COUNTRY. 

Disinterment of Mr. Baskervflle —It is 
in the recollection df many of the inha¬ 
bitants of Birmingham, that Mr. John Bas- 
kerville, celebrated for the improvements 
he made in letter founding, was buried, by 
an express direction contained in his will, 
in his own grounds, in a mausoleum erect¬ 
ed for the purpose previous to his death. 
Upon bis death the ground was sold, and 
passed into the hands of John Ryland, esq. 
and from him to his son, S. Rylqnd, erq. 
who a few years ago demised it to Mr. 
Gibson for a long term, who has since cut 
a canal through it, and converted the re¬ 
mainder into wharf laud. Soon after Mr. 
Ryiatid became proprietor, the mauso¬ 
leum, which was a small conical building, 
was taken down, and it was rurojured, we 
remember, at the time, that the body bad 
been removed. This proves to be un¬ 
founded, for it appears that a short time 
before Christmas last, some workmen who 
were employed iu getting gravel disco¬ 


vered the leaden coffin. It was, however, 
immediately covered up, and remained 
untouched until Friday last, when, the 
spot having been recently let for a wharf, 
it became necessary to remove the coffin j 
and it was accordingly disinterred, and 
deposited in Messrs, Gibson and Son’s 
warehouse, where we were allowed, with 
some few others, to inspect it. The body 
was in a singular state of preservation, 
Considering that it had been under ground 
about 46 years. It was wrapped in a 
linen shroud, which was perfect and white, 
and on the breast lay a branch of laurel, 
faded, but entire, and firm in texture. 
Theie were also leaves, and sprigs of bay 
and laurel in other parts of the coffin and 
on the body. The skin on the face was 
dry, but perfect. The eyes were gone, 
but the eye-brows, eyelashes, lips, and 
teeth remained. The skin on the abdo¬ 
men and body generally was in the same 
stale with that in the face. An exceed¬ 
ingly offensive and oppiessive effluvia, 
strongly resembling decayed cheese, arose 

from 
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from U)C body, *nfi rendered it nece$t»ry 
to dote the pdffin in ai. short time, end it 
hat tince been re-interred. It was at first 
supposed by those who examined tbe body, 
that some artificial ipesns had been em¬ 
ployed to protect it from putrefaction, but 
on enquiry we could not ascertain that 
this 4ras the case. The putrefactive pro¬ 
cess must have been arrested by the leadfcn 
cofflq having been sealed hermetically^ 
and thus the access of air, which modern 
discoveries have ascertained is essential 
to putrefaction, was prevented.— Birming¬ 
ham Chronicle. 

A case which excited a considerable de¬ 
gree of public interest whs lately tried in 
Dublin before a Special Jury. The cir¬ 
cumstances were these : — Christopher 
Davts, a young gentleman of respectable 
connexions in Ireland, eqlisted a/ a pri¬ 
vate soldier some years ago, in con«e-» 
quence of disputes with his family. He 
married, and whilst he was doing duty in 
London as a private in the Guards, his 
wife was delivered of a daughter, who was 
christened Theresa Davis. Some time 
after tbe birth of this child, the father was 
killed at the battle «>f Waterloo, and in 
consequence of the decease of some rela¬ 
tions, the little Theresa, though born un¬ 
der such adverse circumstances, became 
lieir-at-law to an estate of two thousand 
pounds a year. Her claim, however, was 
impeached by the husbands of her two 
aunts (the sisters of her father), who 
leged that she was a supposititious child; 
and it was upon this issue that the trial 
took place. Several witnesses, who weut 
over from England, were examined on be¬ 
half of the child, and the testimony esta¬ 
blished her legitimacy in a full and satis¬ 
factory manner. A remarkable circum¬ 
stance was adduced in favour of the child: 
the midwife who attended the mother de¬ 
posed that the infant at its birth had two 
toes webbed or joined together on each 
foot, which proved to be the case with 
Theresa Davis, who was in Court; the 
midwife at the time noticed the circum¬ 
stance to the mother, who wished the toes 
to be cut apart, but the midwife objected, 
observing that “ the chiliLcould always be 
sworn to.” The Jury returned a verdict, 1 ' 
“That Theresa Davis is the legitimate 
daughter of Cbr'stopher and Bridget Da¬ 
vis.” 

We seldom bad to record a more af¬ 
flicting calamity than that which lately 
occurred at Dunmore East, Waterford, by 
fire, at tbe concerns of Mr. Wm. Cherry, 
publicans Himself and family ^consisting 
of his wife, who i*> in an advanced state of 
pregnancy, his niece, mother-in-law, and 
eleven children) were in bed; a servant 
girl alone remained up. The servant boy 
had gone to the stable, which adjoins the 
house, with a lighted candle, and there, by 


bis careleispeff, tbe fire commenced, and 
be, terrified, rat? *w*y without giving the 
alarm ; in the stable there way a valuable 
horse. The girl| finding a strong smell of 
smoire, alarmed her master, who ran to 
tbe stable, which was all in flames, and 
spreading to the roof of the dwelling house, 
which was thatched; but bia utraoyt exer¬ 
tion* could not force tbe poor animal to 
quit tbe stable, where it was burned to 
ashes. The house was by this time all on 
fire, and Mr. Cherry’s exertions were 
turned to tbfi safety qf his family. His 
wife had scarcely time to escape from the 
house, and in her terror had forgot a child 
of fourteen months old, in the bed. Mr. 
Cherry mounted a ladder that led to a loft, 
where his mother-in-law, niece, and ten 
children lay, and taking the old woman in 
his arms, ran U^the trap-door, but some 
person having thoughtlessly taken away 
the ladder, be bad no alternative, but to 
drop her to the floor below. In the same 
manner he saved seven of his children; 
the other three he could not find in their 
beds, being unable to see by reason of the 
thick smoke and darkness; and thinking 
they might have got down before, he leap¬ 
ed down, but they were no where to be 
found. He again ascended the ladder, 
and on the instant lie got upon the loft, 
part of the blazing wood fell in, and by 
its light he saw his three little ones in a 
far corner, huddled together, with their 
faces to the wall, and he had barely time 
to snatch them from their perilous situa¬ 
tion, when the whole fell in. The escape 
of the infant was most miraculouW) a fore¬ 
man of the workj at Dunmore, endeavour¬ 
ing tO'save some bed-clothes, penetrated 
to the bed, in doing which he was much 
burned : he made a hasty bundle of them, 
and succeeded in bringing them out, when 
on laying them down, out rolled the sleep¬ 
ing infant‘unhurt 1 Mi affecting incident 
occurred after all theTamily had been so 
providentially extricated from the devour¬ 
ing element—Mrs.Cherry, standing naked 
on the road, and casting her eyes on her 
eleven children, naked also, piteously ex¬ 
claimed, “ Oh ! my God, I had eight new 
suits made for my eight boys, and hoped 
to *ee them walk before me to prayers at 
Whitsunday, and now they lie naked on 
the road Waterford Chronicle. 

An inquest was lately held on the body 
of Mr. Cuddie, surgeon, at IVintter, near 
Bakewell, Derbyshire, under the following 
distressing circumstances:— The deceased, 
a native of Scotland, had au attachment, 
and his attentions ware favourably re¬ 
ceived by a young lady; but her relativaa 
were opposed to the connexion. Two of 
the brothers Messrs. William and Francis 
Brittlebank (sons of an eminent solicitor, 
of Wioster), decided on calling Mr. Cad¬ 
die out, in consequence of some harsh 

epithets 
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epithet* used by him in an altercation street. Most uuforLnately, a poor la* 
with the former, a few day* before; and bouring man, namedfEdward Davie*, with 
for this purpose, waited upon Mr. Cuddie, his wife and two children, slept together 
taking vith them Mr. Spencer, a surgeon, in a bed in the garret, immediately under 
of Bakewell, a* a friend familiar with all the dislocated mass, which fell upon and 
the parties; and they were also joined by forced them, together with a quantity of 
Mr. Andrew Brittlebank, a third brother large stones, timber, the bed, fee. down to 
of the lady. Mr. Cuddie, after express- the kitchen, where they were buried in the 
ing great reluctance, at last consented to arcvftnulated heap of fallen materials. The 
give the satisfaction demanded; and pis- man and his wife, with one child, were 
tola being produced by Mr. Spencer, they killed. An mfant was happily unhurt, 
took their ground at a distance of yards, The tVexford Herald of June 555, says, 

on the gravel-walk in Mr. Cuddie’s gar- “ It is with the most painful feeling we 
den j and, on a signal being given, they lay before our readers the following parti- 
fired. Mr. Cuddie unhappily receded the culars of a shocking event, which has oc- 
shotof Mr. Wm. Brittlebank in his bowels, curred in the town'of Wexford :—Stephen 


and died the following day. A highly-re- 
spectablf Jury returned a verdict of '‘wil¬ 
ful murder" against Mr.Britilebank’s three 
sons, William, Andrew, an«| Francis, and 
alto against Mr. Spencer. The two lat¬ 
ter brothers have been committed to the 
County Gaol; but William absconded, 
and a reward of 100/. has been offered for 
his apprehension. 

The foundations of a new Chapel are 
digging in Pembrokeplace, Liu trpool, for 
the use of a body of sectarians, who, 
though we certainly never heard of them 
before, yet, we are told, have been seve¬ 
ral years in existence. They are denomi¬ 
nated Beef-eaters, from a peculiar custom 
which distinguishes them. Immediately 
after Divine Service, a quantity of roast 
beef, with the proper el cttcras, propor¬ 
tioned to the numbers who attend, is 
brought into the chapel, and the congre¬ 
gation all dine together in brotherly fel¬ 
lowship. , 

June 1. This morning, at half-past 
eleven o’clock, before a vast assemblage 
of persous, J. Bingley, W. Dutton, and 
W. Batkin, the manufacturers of forged 
notes, were executed at the front of /J'W- 
wich Gaol. They were natives of Birming¬ 
ham, and had for somefyears supplied the 
Loudon and piovmcial markets wuh lorged 
notes, through the instrumentality of a 
third person, who had been apprehended 
in London by Foy, the Bank.offieer, with 
forged notes in his possession. Upon his 
confession the above parties were appre¬ 
hended, and their premises searched, in 
which were found 10,000/. in amount of 
forged notes, with the plates from .which 
they worn struck; and, upon his testi¬ 
mony (hs having been admitted as evi¬ 
dence for the prosecution) they were con¬ 
victed at the last Warwick Assizes. 

June 5. At a very early hour this 
morning (soon after midnight), a part of 
the Southern gable wall of the Theatre in 
Shrewsbury gave way * and falling on the 
roof of an adjoining house, forced a part 
of it, together with a portion of three room 
floors and all that intervened, dowu to the 
kitchen floor, rather below the level of the 


Evans, a Welshman, one of the hands of 
the Harriot, of Milford, lying at Custom¬ 
house Quay, was buried in Selskar church¬ 
yard, at qnc n’c|^ik in the alternoon of 
Thursday. On Friday* about the same 
hour, two bovs climbed the wall of the 
church-yard, for the purpose of robbing a 
bird’s n£st. One of them flood on the 
grave in which Evans was interred; and 
while the other was ascending for the nest, 
he called out to him that he heard a 
strange noise in the grave, in consequence 
of which they immediately gave the alarm. 
An immense concourse of people soon col¬ 
lected, and the body was dug up, when a 
spectacle truly horrible presented itself; 
the (unctions of life had been restored in 
the coffin, but were only restored that the 
miserable sufferer might experience all 
the horrors of a lingering death in this 
most dreadful situation. The struggles of 
the unhappy victim appeared to have 
been violent! The nose was somewhat 
flattened by striking against the lid of the 
coffin, the han^s and knees were contract¬ 
ed as much as the situation would permit, 
and a slight excoriation of the skin was 
perceptible on the upper part of the knees. 
The body was examined by several medi¬ 
cal gentlemen present, who pronounced 
that life had totally left. Shortly after his 
apparent death, an Inquest was held, the 
verdict of which was—“ Died by the visi¬ 
tation of God.” We believe that the pre¬ 
sent opinion of the Jury is very different 
from that recorded in their verdict, as they 
hate since been better able to understand 
the subject; and fs no professional as¬ 
sistance whatever was obtained, no medi¬ 
cal gentlemen were present during the In¬ 
quest I The noise heard in the grave, the 
appearance of the body, and, we under¬ 
stand, the expressed opinion of a surgeon 
of long practice, who, however, not being 
present, was only made acquainted with 
tiie circumstance, but too*evidently de¬ 
monstrated that the unfortunate man had 
perished in llie manner we have stated. 
There is another circumstance, too, 
equally remarkable, and; one which 
powerfully supports us in our conviction 
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on thia distressing surject—the barber that 
was employed cut a Vmstule on his cheek, 
from which the bloodWowed as freely as it 
would have dona from any living person. 
The circumstances respec iug Evan«’s sup¬ 
posed death are as follow :—On Tuesday 
morning he drank some raw spirits at a 
public-house on the Quay, and soon after 
he was found in his hammock without any 
signs of life, whence it was concluded i^at 
he died suddenly. There was a slight 
perspiration visible upon the body, but 
nothing further indicative of animation. 
No medical person was called in to give 
his advice upon the case; a coifm was 
immediately ordered, and as soon as it 
arrived, the body was nailed up in it, and 
left in ihe hold of the vessel till lh« period 
of interment. According to the practice 
which has become necassary, tin conse¬ 
quence of some .recent and scandalotis 
instances of the sacred depositories of the 
dead having been violated, some indivi¬ 
duals kept watch in the churchyard on 
Thursday night, near the spot wheie Evans 
was buried, but heaid no noise whatever 
to arrest their atteution. This is an aw¬ 
ful and instructive lesson, and we dust 
will have its due effect. Instances of sus¬ 
pended animation are by no means unf>e- 
quent: we could ourselves adduce two or 
three, one of which is that of an indivi¬ 
dual at present living in this neighbour¬ 
hood, who was actually in a state of toipor 
and insensibility for three weeks, and was 
very near meeting with a similar fate. 
Erans has left a wife and five children.” 

OCCURRENf KS IN LONDON 
AND HS VICINITY. 

t 

Tuesday, April 3. 

At a General Meeting of the Socie'y for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, the Bi- 
shop of London, Chairman of the Meeting, 
addressed the Boaid, on occasion of his 
presenting to the Society, in behalf of 
many of the Members, a Portrait of the 
Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Gaskin, which, at 
their desire and charge, bad lately been 
painted by William Owen, esq. R.A. for 
this purpose. The Secretary having also 
addressed the Boaid, it was moved, 6y 
the Bishop of Llandaff„ and seconded by 
the Bishop of fcdlaloe, that his Lordship 
of London be respectfully requested to 
furnish a copy of his Address, in order to 
its being entered on ihe minutes of tbe 
Society; and that the Secretary be de¬ 
sired to furnish a copy of his Address, fur 
the same purpose. The motious were 
passed unanimously; and the following 
are copies of the respective Addresses : 

Tbs Bisiiop of Loudon. 

•* Before we proceed to the ordinary 
business of the day, 1 beg leave to state to 
the Board, that 1 am charged with a com¬ 


mission, which I shall execute with pecu- 
liar satisfaction. A number of the most 
distinguished Members of the Society, 
among whom are both the Archbishops 
and mo't of those individuals who take 
the warmeit interest in its concerns, have 
long been desirous of publicly expressing 
their respect and esteem for our excellent 
Secretary, and transmitting to posterity 
some lasting memorial of their high esti¬ 
mation of his personal character, and his 
long and faithful services. With th<s ob¬ 
ject in vie#, they have prevailed on him 
to sit to a Painter of eminence, and, the 
pm trait being now completed—completed 
I have the pleaMwe to say, in a very mas¬ 
terly style—they have deputed to ine the 
agreeable office of presenting it to this ve¬ 
nerable Society, who, they are confident, 
would set a ». : Th value on the picture, 
though it had no other recommendation, 
than Ihe acknowledged worth of the origi¬ 
nal. Of that wnitli, as exhibited in the 
public capacity, which has alinoit incor¬ 
porated his Name with the very idea of 
our Society, you will better be enabled to 
judge, when you consider the lenfotd in¬ 
crease of our means and expenditure, and 
the extension of our connexions by means 
of District Committees, which have multi¬ 
plied the labours of correspondence in 
proportion, and thiown on the Secretary a 
much heavier burden than could have her u 
possibly contemplated, at the time of his 
entering on his office. This burden he 
has cheerfully bfirne without any adequate 
recompence, except indeed that, which a 
mind like his will duly appreciate, the in¬ 
crease of puhjic esteem, and the internal 
satisfaction arising from the conscientious 
discharge, of duty. On his personal and 
profc'Sional excellence 1 should be re¬ 
strained, by obvious motives of delicacy, 
from touching on the present occasion, if 
I were not aware, fliat, whatever may be 
the wishes of our Secretary, the feelings of 
his Friends would be disappointed, if I 
passed without notice the unblemished in¬ 
tegrity, and amiable virtues, which adorn 
his private life, his assiduous and affec¬ 
tionate zeal in the discharge of his pasto¬ 
ral functions as the Clergyman of an ex¬ 
tensive parish, and tbe soundness of doc¬ 
trine and reverence for ecclesiastical au¬ 
thority, which distinguish him as an ortho¬ 
dox Divine. On these topics, however, I 
will not enlarge, and will only add, ip con¬ 
clusion, that though there are many whose 
powers of language would have given 
greater effect to the intentions of those 
whom I have the honour to represent, 
there is no man who more entirely concurs 
in the sentiments, which they have taken 
this mode of expressing: and I have fur¬ 
ther tbe satisfaction of knowing, that if 1 
have failed in any particular, I am speak¬ 
ing in the presence of those, whose recol¬ 
lections 
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leclicAis and feelings will more than supply 
auy deficiencies or omissions of mine.’' 

Tub Secretary’s Address. 

u My Lord Bishop, 

“ No language of which I am, or ever 
was, master, can adequately express my 
feelings on this occasion. The warmth of 
kindness on the part ol my too partial 
friends, in this venerable Society, rather 
than merit in myself, have led them to 
procure a portrait of the Secretary, and 
to present it to the Board ; and the lan¬ 
guage with which this has been done, by 
our Right Reverend and revered Diocesan, 
from the Society’s chair, is flattering 10 
me beyond measure, and claims my 
humble, but most cordial thanks. I am 
much, too much honoured; and yet 1 can¬ 
not fail to be exquisitely gratified. Five 
and thirty yean have now elapsed, since l 
became Secretary to the Society; and, 
during that period of time, t have witness¬ 
ed the gradual, advancement of its means, 
and its exertions, towards promoting the 
glory of God, the enlargement ol the 
Church of Christ, and the apuitual edifica¬ 
tion of Chiistiaus, till the whole lias 
reached to more than a tenfold increase. 

“ At my present period of life, which is 
fast approaching towards the age of inau, 
I am less equal to active exertions than 
heretofore I have been ; and ere long, 
most probably, I shall be altogether un¬ 
equal to any. It cannot fail, however, to 
be tny consolatory recollection, during the 
little remnant of life, which God Almighty 
may yet allot me, that in addition to the 
discharge of my pastoral duties, 1 have 
been perirstted to be a chief agent in the 
transactions of this truly Christian So¬ 
ciety; and that as such, tiiy name,and 
my purtrait will probably be here handed 
down to distant posterity, associated with 
those of my invaluable predecessor and 
father-iu-Iaw, the late Rev. Mr. Brough- 
tou. I beg leave to repeat my thanks to 
your Lordship, and to'lhe Board at large, 
for this mark of affectionate and flattering 
attention to me; aud for all those kind 
attentions, which f have uniformly receiv¬ 
ed from this Society, during the long pe¬ 
riod of my Secietarysbip.” 

The Herculean task, of taking down 
the cross and ball, from the top of the 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s, has been ac¬ 
complished without accident. The Cross 
was lately taken to pieces and easily re¬ 
moved i but displacing the Balt gave much 
labour and difficulty. It was built of 
multiplied sheets of copper, strongly fas¬ 
tened with immense copper bolts, rivetted 
on each side ; and there was but one divi¬ 
sion, consequently it was taken down in 
halves, each half measuring six feet in 
diameter ! The materials were much cor¬ 
roded, and must have soon given way un¬ 


der the immense waght. The ball 
taken down by tljt workmen uf Mr. 
Walker, founder, &al rolled down Lud- 
gate-hill, in the prefence of thousands of 
spectators, to his warehouse, where a new 
ball and cross arc being made upon an 
improved principle. 

Thursday, June 21. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, an action 
of Assure." -it was brought by Mr. Wakely 
against tne Directors of the Hope Fire In¬ 
surance Ci tnpany, to recover a loss by 
fire in the plaintiff’s house, No. 5, Argyll- 
street. Oxford-street, on the 2'7th August, 
1820, under a policy of assurance, exe¬ 
cuted for 1200 /. oi^ household goods, &c. 
on the 9th of May, 1820. This case ex¬ 
cited very general interest, from the sin¬ 
gularity of the circumstances under which 
the lire occurred. The trial lasted from 
half p.istsmne inathe morning until seven 
nf the evening. The plaintiff, a young 
man of twenty-six years of age, had 
been a surgeon, in Argyll-street, where 
he had taken the house. No. 5, in 
December 1819. On the night the fire 
took place hi< wife was from home, and 
the plaintiff was applying leeches to his 
temples for inflamed eyes, when, about 
half past 12 at night, a person called to 
require his immediate attendance on an 
old patient of Mr. Wakely’s, in the city. 
The person asked for something to drink, 
and the plaintiff went into the cellar and 
got some cyder. On returning, he was 
knocked down in the passage, and depriv¬ 
ed of his senses for two hours, as he sup¬ 
poses ; when he recovered, the house be¬ 
ing in flames, he escaped into the adjoin¬ 
ing house, anil the alarm of fire being 
given, the servants also escaped in a state 
of nudity. ,Tho plaintiff himself was 
missing for about tlnee quarters of an 
hour, and was at length found in the pas¬ 
sage of the adjoining house, covered with 
blood, his clothes wet, with two or three 
wounds, as from a dagger, on his breast, 
and in a state of mental derangement. 
His loss was estimated at 1600/. and he 
delivered in vouchers tor goods destroyed 
to the amount of about 1000/. The de¬ 
fendants resisted the claim on account of 
tin: extraordinary and apparently-incre- 
dible manner in which the fire was sup¬ 
posed to have occurred, and from the be¬ 
lief that he was himself the incendiary. 
Several witnesses were examined on both 
sides —The Jury, after retiring for about 
half an hour, found their verdict for tha 
plaintiff-—Damages, 1200 /. 

Monday, June 25. 

A Court of Aldermen was held, at which 
Mi. Alderman Wood laid before the Court 
his appointment as locum tentns to tha 
Lord Mayor, which was read. The sum¬ 
monses from the Deputy Earl Marshal, 

fur 
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for the attendance off the Lord Mayor, Al- be done, and a Committee Mi tppomlid 
dermen, Recorder, l-nd Sheriff*, at the to draw up a general statement of the 
ensuing Coronation, liras also laid before views and objects of the proposed Society, 
the Court, and read. Mr. Alderman Wood On the 16th, the Committee made a Re- 


laid before the Court two letters the Lord 
Mayor bad received from the Town Clerk 
of Oxford, requesting, on behalf of the 
Mayor and Recorder of Oxford, that they 
might be permitted to accompany the 
Lord Mayor, dec. in the City's barge on 
the ensuing Coronation, attended by eight 
Citiaens of Oxford ; which, being read, 
was complied with. Richard Clark, esq. 
waa sworn into the office of Chambcilain. 

Satin day, June 3U. 

The Report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords on' ihe means of ex¬ 
tending and securing the Foreign Trade of 
the Country, has been printed. Tbeir at¬ 
tention has been directed to the Silk and 
Wine Trades. With respect to khe latter, 
the Committee do not feel themselves jut- 
tiffed in recommending any material alter¬ 
ation, “ until some disposition ia evinced 
by the French Government to facilitate 
such an arrangement, by making some 
concession in favour of articles of British 
manufacture." In regard to the silk trade, 
the Committee recommend a small dimi¬ 
nution of the duty upon the raw materiul; 
and if the circumstances uf the country 
allowed it gradually to be laken off, a 
small duty only being left upon the or- 
ganzine, our manufactures would have 
nothing to dread from the competition of 
French silks, even if permitted to be in¬ 
troduced upon a duty of from 12 to 15 per 
cent. The Committee also advise a modi¬ 
fication of the law regulating the price of 
labour of the Spitalfield weavers. 

Constitutional Association. 

The following brief account of the Con¬ 
stitutional Association (noticed in p. 81), 
will explain its objects and principles:—In 
November and December last, it may be 
remembered, that newspapers, placards, 
pamphlets, and caricatures, of the most 
filthy and odious description, were seen 
in every street, alley, and lane, of the 
Metropolis, and circulated from thence, 
though in less profusion, yet with great 
activity to the most distant parts of the 
kingdom. This crying evil was pointed 
out in numerous Loyal Addresses; and 
many private individuals occupied them¬ 
selves in devising some legal means to 
correct it. At length, on the 19th of De¬ 
cember, some gentlemen met together in 
London, to consider of ihe propriety of 
forming an Association, on legal consli- 
tutional principles, somewhat similar to 
that set on foot*in 1792, to support the 
la*|, to suppress seditious publications, 
and to defend v pei%ons and property against 
the fatal influence of disloyalty and sedi¬ 
tion. This was immediately resolved to 


port, which was ordered to be printed, and 
was discussed article by article on the 21st 
and 22d of December, on which last day 
the substance of it was adopted as an Ad¬ 
dress, This Addiess was considered so 
moderate and sound in its principles that 
great numbers of the first characters in 
the State quickly came forward, to coun¬ 
tenance the Association with their names, 
and to support it with their pecuniary con¬ 
tributions. They considered that many 
venders*of seditious works did so in igno¬ 
rance of the law, which prohibits such an 
offence; and therefore the Society caused 
to be drawn np a brief “ Exposition of the 
English Law of Libel," which they distri¬ 
buted to everyeJealer in pamphlets, news¬ 
papers, and caricatures, as a warning of 
the danger which he was incurring. This 
measure had the happiest effect. Very 
many shopkeepers desisted altogether 
from their illegal and immoral trafiick: 
all the worst caricatures were almost en¬ 
tirely withdrawn, and a decent person and 
loyal subject may now walk through Lon¬ 
don without having his feelings shocked 
and disgusted, in any "proportion to the 
degree in which they were so only six 
months ago. Some dealers, however, re¬ 
sisted the warning and defied the law. 
Against the most notorious of these the 
Association have caused prosecutions to be 
instituted. * 

THEATRICAL REGISTER. 

• New Pieces, 

Drury I.ane Theatre. 

June 2. Dirce ; or, The Fatal Urn : an 
Opera. It is derived from the Demophoon 
of Metas ( tasio, and was very favourably 
received. The whofe Opera is in recita¬ 
tive and song, like Artaxerxes. The music 
ia a melange from Mozart, Rossini, 
Brabam, and Horn. 

Cove mr Garden Theatre, 

May 22 . The Grand Tour; or. Stepped 
at Rochester : a Farce. Of this piece we 
have little to say, either in praise or cen¬ 
sure. It whb acted four nights. 

May (15. Damon and Pythias, a Tra¬ 
gedy, founded on the well-known story of 
those celebrated friends. This play, 
which was well received, and several times 
repeated, is said to have been originally 
written by a Mr. Benham, of Dublin, and 
afterwards altered, and in great measure 
re-writteu, by R. Sheil, esq. 

June 12 . Stale Secrets ; or. Public Men 
in Private Life : a trifle, which served the 
purpose of a benefit, but has not since 
been beard of. 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


eJ* 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

June 22. 4tl» Dragoons—Capi. Walton, 
to be Major. 

36lhFoot—Major Browne, to be Major. 

44th—Brev. Major Quthrie, to be Major. 

78th—Capt. Betlnine, to be Major. 

Brevet —Capl. Hulme, of the 1st Foot, 
to be a Major in the Army. 

Staff. — Major Bowie*, of the Cold* 
stream Foot Guards, to be Deputy Arij: - 
taut General to the Troops in Jamaica, 
with the rank of Lieut. Colonel. * 

Garrisons.— Col. Lloyd, late of the 10th 
Foot, to be Governor of the Fort, near 
Fisgard, in Pembrokeshire; and Sir J. 
Owen, bait. M.P. to be Governor of Mil¬ 
ford Haven. ■ ■ ■ —. * 

Ecciesiasi icai. Preferments. 

Rev. Mr. Dent, Cockerham V. Lan¬ 
cashire. 

Rev. Richard Rice Venables, D.D. Now- 
church R. Radnorshire. 

Rev. Thomas Garbett, to a Minor Ca* 
nonry in Peterborough Cathedral. 


Hon and Rev. Henry Towushend, M. A. 
to the consolidated RR. of Brome and 
Oakley, Suffolk. 

Rev. J. C. White, M. A. Rawreth R. in 
E*sex. 

Kev. • Muir H. Kenny, D.D, (Dean of 
A^ionry; St. Olave’s R. Southwark, vice 
Greene, rcs.^ned. 


Dispensation. 

Rev. Joseph Baylis, M.A. Rector of St. 
Maiy-de-Crypt, in # Gloucester, to hold the 
Vicarage of Mickleton with Ebriugton 
annexed. 


Civil Promotion? 

Rev, W. P. Jokes, M. A. of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, Under Master of the 
King’s School, Canterbury, vice Rev. John 
Francis, resigned. m 

Rev. 5. Chaniherlayiie, to the Master¬ 
ship of Etwall Hospital, Derbyshire. 

Rev, M. Witt, second Master of Rep- 
ton School, Derbyshire. 


BIRTHS. 


June 22. At Paris, Lady Buchan, a son. 
—25. At Horsendon, Bucks, the wife of 
Capt. Grubb, of male twins.—23. At Mit¬ 
cham Grove, the wife of G. M. Hoare, esq. 
a son.—24. In Upper Grosvenor*street. 


the wife of Thomas Greene, esq. of Slyne, 
Lancashire, a daughter. 

Lately. At Sparddves, near Amerthain, 
the wife of T. J. Drake, esq, M.P. a son.—At 
Hadharn Rectory, Mrs. Randolph, a soil. 


MARRIAGES. 


June 16. Thomas Davids, esq. of ay- 
ford, Kent, to Maria, daughter of Thos. 
Smith, esq. late of Paul House, Edmon¬ 
ton. 

Arthur Malony, esq.^of Woodst 9 ck, Ox¬ 
fordshire, to Harriet, .widow of the late 
Capt. George Browne. 

17. Win. Parkhouse, esq. of Greenwich, 
to Frances, widow of the late George Mor- 
phett, esq. of Blackhealh. 

13. Thos. Lovick Cooper,wsq. of Mag¬ 
dalen College, Cambridge, to Emily Mary 
Swinfen Durrant, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Durrant, bart. of Scottow Hall, Norfolk. 

21. Daniel Ferard.esq. of Austin Friars, 
to Elizabeth, dau. of Isaac Cleinfntson, 
esq. of the Adelphi Terrace. 

26. Rev. Edwin Jacob, Fellow of Cor¬ 
pus Christi College, Oxford, and Tutor of 
the Missionary Institution at Stansted, to 
Mary Jane, dau. of the late John Patten- 
son, of the Hon. Company’s Bengal Civil 
Service. 

27. Robert Webb Smith, esq. of Hon. 
E. I. C. service, son of Henry Smith, esq. 
of Peckham House, to Mary Anne Stapyl- 
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ton, dau. of Rev. Robt. Bree, M.A. of Bou¬ 
logne-sur-Miv, and niece of Martin Sta- 
pylton, esq. of Mylon Hall, Yorkshire. 

John Julin, esq. to Amelia, daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Lindsay. 

Robert Limond, esq. Surgeon in the 
Hon. E. I. C. Bengal Establishment, to 
Catherine, dau. of Robt. Simpson, esq. of 
York-place, Kingsland Road. 

28. Osborne Markham, esq. Comptrol¬ 
ler of the Barrack Department, to Miss 
Jervis, dau. oflate Capt. Jervis, R.N. and 
gijeat-niece of the Earl of St. Vincent’s. 

Lately. Rev. Charles Shipley, son of 
the Dean of St. Asaph, to Charlotte, eldest 
daugfiter of R. O. Sloper, esq. of Wood- 
hay, Berks. 

At Aldershot, in Surrey, Rev. Charles 
Alfred L’Oste, Curate of St. Nicholas, in 
Guildford, to Miss Atkinson, of the for¬ 
mer place. 

At Dedham, Essex, J..J* Stevens, esq. 
B A. of Jesus College, Cambridge, second 
Master of Norwich Royal Gramma r School, 
to Mary, dau. Of G. Witheat, esq. of the 
former place. 

OBI. 
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Rev. Dr. Beaufort. 
lately. At his vicarage at Collon, in 
Ireland, aged 83, the Rev. Daniel Au¬ 
gustus Beaufort, LL.D. M.R. l.A. Rec¬ 
tor of Navan, co. Meath, and Vicar of 
Cullon, co. Louth. Dr. Beaufort was, 
during nearly sixty years, a beneficed 
and resident Clergyman in Ireland. His 
name is well known to the English and 
foreign public by his ** Civil and Eccle¬ 
siastical Map of Ireland," and by the 
Memoir which accompanied that map. 
Of late years he rebuilt the Churches in 
both bis parishes of Collon and Navan, 
which edifices remain monuments of bis 
ceal and of his architectural taste. The 
Church of Collon is built on the model 
of King's College, Cambridge. It sur¬ 
prises and delights the English travel¬ 
ler, and may well gratify, as it does, the 
national pride of the sister country. Dr. 
Beaufort was one of those who first pro¬ 
posed a Royal Irish Academy, and ac¬ 
tively assisted in the formation and in 
the regulation of that Institution, of 
which he was one of the earliest mem¬ 
bers. To the establishment and im¬ 
provements of the Sunday Schools in 
Dublin he contributed essentially by his 
personal exertions and constant attend¬ 
ance ; and he was one - of the original 
founders of the admirable <( Association 
for the Encouragement of Virtue.” He 
possessed an extraordinary variety of in- 
- formation, which was never suffered to 
lie idle, nor produced for parade : it was 
circulated in the most liberal and agree¬ 
able manner by his conversation, and 
ever ready and ever useful to bis friends 
and country on all public or private oc¬ 
casions. During the course of his long 
life he did little for himself, much for 
others, nothing for money, scarcely any 
thing for fame, much for his count™, 
more for virtue and religion. Many 
have said, and more have felt, that 
they never spent an hour in Dr.Beau¬ 
fort's company without leaving it wiser 
and better, more disposed to do their 
duty to Gou and to their neighbour. 
In disturbed times, and in a country 
where political and religious dissen- 
tions have unhappily prevailed, he was 
eminently serviceable ; combining, as 
be did, judicious loyalty with the vir¬ 
tues of a Christian, of a Protestant Cler¬ 
gyman, and the talents and manners of 
an accomplished gentleman. Dr. Beau¬ 
fort’s peculiarly conciliating politeness 
increased the power and effect of his be¬ 
nevolence, not only upon the highest, 


but upon the lowest class of his friends, 
acquaintance, and parishioners. He lived 
to be an example of uncommon intellec¬ 
tual vigour in advanced age. When he 
was nearly 83, in the last year of his 
life, he was occupied in preparing, from 
a large mass of materials, an improved 
edition of jhe Memoir accompanying his 
Map: his sight was so acute, that he 
could at that age superintend the most 
delicat£' revisions of his Map. His grate¬ 
ful parishioners propose to erect a mo¬ 
nument to his memory. The general 
and deep regret felt for his loss does ho¬ 
nour to virtue and to the generous cha¬ 
racter of the fti"h people. 


Charles Alfred Stotiiard, Esq. F.A.S. 

Charles Alfred Stothard (whose un¬ 
timely fate was noticed in p. 571) was 
the eldest surviving son of Thomas 
Stothard, esq. R. A.: he was born July 
5, 1787. At an early age he exhibited 
a strong propensity for study, and a 
genius for drawing. The latter was 
more particularly developed in various 
clever miniature scenes, which he exe¬ 
cuted for his school-boy model of a 
stage. On leaving school, he entered, 
by bis own wish, as student in the 
Royal Academy, where he soon attracted 
notice for the chaste feeling* and accu¬ 
racy with which he drew from the an- 
tiqtfe sculptures. 

In 1802, he accompanied his father 
to Burleigh, the seat of the Marquis of 
Exeter, the grand stair-case of which 
the latter was employed in decorating 
by his masterly 'pencil. Mr. Stothard, 
senior, suggested to his son that he 
might fill up his time by making draw¬ 
ings' of the monuments in the neigh¬ 
bouring Churches, as useful authorities 
in designing.costume: this circumstance 
gave the first bias of Mr. C. Stothard's 
mind towards the subject which became 
afterwards bis pursuit. 

In 1808, he received his ticket as stu¬ 
dent (n the Life Academy, and formed 
a resolution to become an historical 
painter. A subsequent occurrence, how¬ 
ever, changed this determination. 

In the following year, he contracted a 
close intimacy with the brother of his 
present widow, to whom also he became 
shortly after strongly attached. Fearing, 
that as an historical painter he might not 
acquire sufficient pecuniary independ¬ 
ence to enable him prudently to be¬ 
come a married man, he resolved to 

turn 
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turA his attention exclusively to the racters, eminent for their learning and 
illustration of our national antiquities, respectability. Ationg these were the 
more particularly in a path which had late Sir Joseph BAiks (who highly »«- 
hitherto been but imperfectly explored— predated him), an| Samuel Lysons, eso 
the-delineation of the sculptured effl. the joint author u/“ Magna Britannia,” 
gies erected in our Churches as memo- who esteemed him as a friend. Mr. Ly¬ 
rists for the dead. That eminent anti- sons employed him to make drawings, 
quary, Mr.Gough, it is true, had com- illustrative of his work; for which pur- 
piled a work of great labour and merit pose, in the summer of 1815, C. 
on the subject; but the engravings which Stothard made a journey Northward, as 
accompanied it (though much superior far as > Piets wall, adding to his port- 
to any that had preceded them) formed fftlio manv drawings for the “ Magna 
a secondary object, and could by no Britannia," monumental suhjects for 
means be depended on for Accuracy, or himself, and a number of little sketches, 
afford a Correct knowledge of the minu- in the most delicate and peculiar man- 
tiai of autient costume. • ner, of the country through which he 

In 1810, Mr. C. Stothard painted a passed. During#:his absence from Lon- 
spirited picture, representing the mur- don, Mr. Lysons gave him a strong proof 
der of Richard the Second, at l’omfret of his esteem and regard, by obtaining 
Castle, in which the costume of the for him, unsolicited, the honourable post 
time was strictly adherent to ; the por- of historical draughtsman to the Society 
trait of the monarch was taken from »f Antiquaries. 

his effigy in Westminster Abbey. This In 1816, he was deputed by that body 
picture was exhibited at Somerset Place to commence liis elaborate and faithful 
in 1811. drawings from the famous Tapestry de- 

In the same year he publish'd his posited at llayeux. During his absence 
first number of the Monumental Effi- in Prance, lie visited Chinon, and in the 
gies of Great Britian, the objects of neighbouring Abbey oi Ponlevraud, dis- 
which he detailed in the advertisment covered those interesting effigies of the 


which accompanied the publication. 
These were to afford the historical 
painter a complete knowledge of the 
costume adopted in England, from an 
early period of history, to the reign of 
Henry VIII. j to illustrate, at the same 
time, history and biography; and Lstly, 
to assist the stage in selecting its cos¬ 
tume with propriety, for the plays of 
our great dramatic Bard. In reference 
to his plan of prosecuting his work, Mr. 
C. Stothard liberally acknowledged, that 
he owed the determination of executing 
the etchings with his own band, to hav¬ 
ing seen a few unpublished etchings by 
the Rev. T. Kernels of Cambridge, from 
monuments in the Wominieans and other 
Churches in Paris, “ which claim,' be 
adds, “ the highest praise that can be 
bestowed." For the subsequent friend¬ 
ship of Mr, Kerrich, and his candid cri¬ 
ticism in the progress of*the work, Mr. 
C. Stothard, on all occasions, expressed 
himself much indebted. 

The talents of Mr. C. Stothard as an 
artist, and the depth and accuracy of 
his research in the objects connected 
with liis pursuit, soon obtained for him 
a distinguished reputation as an anti¬ 
quary ; * and the acquaintance of cha- 

* A most conspicuous instance of his 
acumen was exhibited in the discovery 
of the origin of the collar S. S., which 
Camden had wildly conjectured, was de¬ 
rived from Sulpitius Scvcrus, a learned 
lawyer. 


race of the Plantagcnets, the existence 
of which, after the revolutionary devas¬ 
tation, had become doubtful: the fol¬ 
lowing account of this matter is ex¬ 
tracted from Mrs. C. Stothard’s Letters 
from Normandy and Britanny, lately 
published: “ When Mr. Stothard first 
visited France, during the summer of 
1816, be came direct to Fontevraud, to 
ascertain if the effigies of our early kings, 
who were buried there, yet existed: suh¬ 
jects so interesting to English history, 
were worthy of the inquiry. He found 
the abbey converted into a prison, and 
discovered in a cellar belonging to it, 
the effigies of Henry II., and his Queen 
Eleanor of Guienne, Rickard the First, 
and Isabella of Arigouleme, the Queen 
of John. The Chapel where the figures 
were placed before the revolution bad 
been entirely destroyed, and these va¬ 
luable effigies, then removed to the cel¬ 
lar, were subject to continual mutila¬ 
tion from the prisoners, who came twice 
in every day to draw water from a well. 
It appeared th%y had sustained some re- 
cefft injury, as Mr. S, found several bro¬ 
ken fragments scattered around. He 
made drawings of the figures; and upon 
his return to England, represented to 
our Government the propriety of se¬ 
curing such interesting memorials from 
farther destruction. It was deemed ad¬ 
visable, if such a plan could be accom¬ 
plished, to gain possession of them, that 
they might he placed, with the rest of 
our royal effigies, in Westminster Abbey." 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Stothard proceeds to state, that 
the application failed*; but, that it bad, 
notwithstanding, tbdLgood effect of pre¬ 
serving these retnairs from total de¬ 
struction. At the sa\[ie period Mr. Sto- 
tbard visited the Abbey of L'Espan, near 
Mans, in search of the effigy of Beren- 
garia. Queen of Richard I.; lie found 
the Jtbbey Church converted into a 
barn, and the ottyect of his inquiry ia a 
mutilated state, concealed under a quan¬ 
tity of wheat. At Mans, he discovert^ 
the beautiful enamelled tablet, repre¬ 
senting Geoffrey Plantagenet, at once, 
the earliest instance of what is termed 
a sepulchral brass, and of armorial bear¬ 
ings, depicted decidedly as such. Mr. 
Stotbard’s drawings of tbe Royal Effi¬ 
gies were on bis return from Fontev- 
raud submitted by Sir George Nayler 
to the inspection of iiis present Ma¬ 
jesty, then Prince Recent, wlho was 
graciously pleased* tn express an ear¬ 
nest desire for their publication, and 
to allow Mr.«£tothard to dediew.e his 
work, the “ Monumental Effigies,” to 
himself. 

In 1817* he made a second Journey 
to Bayeux, for the purpose of conti¬ 
nuing his drawings from the Tapestry. 

In February 1818, he married the 
young lady to whom he had so long 
been attached, the only daughter of 
John Kempe, esq. of the New Kent 
Road, descended from the antient fa¬ 
mily of the Kempes, formerly of Olan- 
tigh, near Wye, in Kent, and after¬ 
wards of Cornwall. In July following 
this lady accompanied him in his third 
expedition to France, which he made 
with a view of completing the drawings 
from the Tapestry at Bayeux *. His 
task being accomplished, he proceeded 
with Mrs. Stothard on a tour of inves¬ 
tigation through Normandy, and more 
particularly Britanriy. In order to ren¬ 
der their families participators in some 
degree of the pleasures of their journey, 
Mrs. Stothard addressed to her mother, 
Mrs. Kempe, a particular detail of, in a 
series of letters, which her husband il¬ 
lustrated by various beautiful drawings 
of the views, costume, architectural an-* 
tiquities, &c. that they thought worthy 
of notice in their route. «. 

On their return to England, th. pub¬ 
lication of these materials was strongly 
recommendedby Mrs.Stothard’s brother. 
Messrs. Longman and Co. undertook it 
in a liberal.manner; and in November, 
1820, they appeared under tbe title of 
44 Letters written ^during a tour through 

* Engravings, faithfully coloured after 
these drawings, are now publishing by 
the Society of Antiquaries. 


Normandy, Britanny, and other par|» of 
France in 1818.” 

In 1819, Mr. C. Stothard laid before 
the Society of Antiquaries, the complete 
series of his drawings from the Tapestry, 
and a paper highly honourable to his 
discrimination, in which he proved, 
from internal evidence, that the tapes¬ 
try was co-eval with the period imme¬ 
diately succeeding the Conquest, to 
which tradition had assigned it; satis¬ 
factorily refuting the assertions of the 
Abbl de la Rue. This little treatise was 
printed in vol. XIX. of tbe Archceologia. 
On the 2nd of July Mr. Stothard was 
unanimously elected a fellow of the So¬ 
ciety of Antiquaries. Iri the autumn 
of the same year he made a series of 
exquisitely-finished drawings for tbe 
Society, from the paintings then lately 
discovered oi. ^ lie walls of the Painted 
Chamber-)'. Fearlessly ardent in his 
pursuit, he took his stand on the high¬ 
est and most dangerous parts of the 
scaffold, erected for the repairs, and on 
one occasion, there narrowly escaped 
the sad fate which afterwards befel him. 
He was preparing, just before his death, 
the materials for a paper addressed to 
the Society of Antiquaries, concerning 
the age of these curious decurations. 

In September 1820, he made a tour to 
the Netherlands, for the benefit of Mrs. 
C. Slot hard’s health, and illustrated her 
yet unpublished account of that journey 
with some of the finest drawings of local 
scenery and architecture that his pencil 
had produced. f 

About two months since, he published 
No. 9 of his Monumental Effigies, with 
splemfid vignette illustrations, heraldic 
and architectural. He prepared No. 10 
for publication, and finished a large 
plate of tbe Royal Effigies at Fontevraml, 
coloured after the original monuments; 
and another, of Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
coloured as a fac-simile ol the enamelled 
tablet before mentioned ; these, from 
the great expense incurred in the colour¬ 
ing, were to be published for collectors 
separately froifl his work. Indefatigable 
in the pursuit of our national anti¬ 
quities, Mr. Stothard had begun a work 
on Seals, and has left behind him many 
unpublished drawings of the scarcest of 
our Regfd and Baronial Seals: among 
the former may be mentioned an im¬ 
pression of the Conqueror’s; which he 
laboriously restored by the junction of 

f In these drawings he exhibited his 
ingenious recovery of the long-lost art 
of raising gold, as embossed, on tbe 
surface of the material; a mode which 
contributes so much to the rich splen¬ 
dour of tbe old illuminated MSS. 

the 
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the) broken fragments preserved with 
William’s charter to the city of Lon¬ 
don, in the Town Clerk's Office, Guild- 
ball. 

A short time previously to his death 
he commenced the collection of mate¬ 
rials for a work to illustrate the age 
of Elizabeth ; which the pens of able 
contemporaries had rendered a popular 
subject. The compilation of the letter- 
press for this work, from the MS au¬ 
thorities in our public Libraries, he re¬ 
signed to his wife and brother-in-law. 
The drawing be made of the Effigv of 
Elizabeth, in Westminster Abbey, has 
been ranked among the finest, produc¬ 
tions of his pencil: it may at the same 
time be observsd, that be considered the 
figure itself as an excellent aud cha 
ract eristic poratrait of tht monarch. 

Having been solicited.by the Rev. D. 
Lysons to make some drawings for the 
Account of Devonshire, collected for the 
Magna Britannia, on the 16th of May 
last, be quitted his affectionate aud preg¬ 
nant wife, at her father’s house, where 
they resided, never to meet her more on 
this side that bourn “ whence no tra¬ 
veller returns.” He traversed a consi¬ 
derable part of Devonshire on foot, ex¬ 
ploring the churches in his way, and 
making sketches of the country, accord¬ 
ing to his practice, as he proceeded. 
He arrived at Here Ferrers, and on Sun¬ 
day, the 27th of May, after attending 
Divine Service, addressed the Vicar of 
that place, the Rev. Henry Hobart, for 
permission to draw the stained glass in 
the East window of the church for Mr. 
Lysons. Prepossessed, As Mr. Hobart 
6ays lie was, in favour of Mr. Stothard, 
by his manner, he received him with 
marked attention, and insisted that, 
during his stay at Bere, he should par¬ 
take of the hospitalities of his bouse and 
table. On the folk)wing Monday, the 
2bth of May, Mr. Stothard began, by 
means of a ladder, to make tracings 
from the fragments of stained glass re¬ 
maining in the window; among these 
was a portrait of the fifunder of the 
church. Elevated oil the North side of 
the altar, just above the tables contain¬ 
ing the Creed and the Decalogue, the 
step of the ladder—dreadful to^relate— 
gave way !—lie fell, and in the effort to 
save himself, probably turned round 1 
his head, as is conjectured, came in con¬ 
tact with the monument of a knight in 
the chancel, and he was, in all proba¬ 
bility, killed on the spot, by a concus¬ 
sion of the brain. The time of his fall 
is not precisely known, as he. was alone 
in the church; but, from the state of 
the drawing on which he was engaged, 
it is imagined to have occurred between 


3 and 4 o’clock. ,Jt is not true, as re¬ 
ported, that his ilatch stopped at the 
moment from th>l shock. Singular to 
observe, he receiv Ja bis death-blow from 
one of those veiy effigies that had so 
long been the subject of his pursuit; 
and the fall which terminated the ca¬ 
reer of the artist literally snapt the 
pencil in twain which be held is* his 
hand. The most humane and respectful 
attention was paid to his remains by 
Ae worthy Mr. Hobbart. His vene¬ 
rable father, (who had lost, many years 
before bis eldest son by an accident 
equally terrible and sudden *), repaired 
to the spot, accompanied by a friend, 
and on the 4tl/ of June, followed, for 
the second time, the pride of his heart 
and of bis hopes to a premature grave. 

Thus perished, in the vigour of life 
and hiyslth—apiid the brightest pros¬ 
pects of worldly success and honours—in 
the most uninterrupted state of conju¬ 
gal happiness, this excellent young man, 
and sftaluus Antiquary. *The eminence 
of his talents was only exceeded by bis 
virtues. The pen which compiles this 
hasty memoir, is paralyzed as it inscribes 
a tale of such accumulated woe ; it can 
add no more than the humble tribute 
which, with a strict adherence to truth, 
and a profound love and veneration for 
his memory, it has contributed to bis 
toinb. 

“ Sacred to the memory (dear to every 
friend who knew him) of Charles Alfred 
Stothard, Historical Draughtsman, and 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries; 
eldest surviving son of Thomas Stothard, 
esq. R. A. While pursuing his profes¬ 
sional researches in the adjoining church, 
he was unfortunately killed by a fall, 011 
the 2Hth of May, in the year of our Lord 
1821, in the 34th year of his age. As a 
laborious investigator of the Antieut 
Sepulchral Monuments, and other His¬ 
torical Vestiges of this Kingdom, which 
he illustrated hy his faithful and elegant 
pencil, he was pre-eminent ; as a man, 
though gifted with the most solid ability, 
be was bumble, modest, unostentatious; 
an example of benevolence and simplicity 
*f heart; a Christian by faith, as he 
proved by that essential demonstration 
— Ins works. *Tbus awfully bereft of 
such a partner, what words shall de¬ 
scribe the deep, the bitter sorrow of his 
widow, who stood not by to pay him the 
last sad offices; but while he perished 
thus untimely, expected his return, and 
shortly to bless him with a first child. 
She with her hrothor, Alfred John 
Keiupe (his bosom friend), has erected 

* He was accidentally shot by a 
school-fellow. 

this 
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this poor monumentato his memory ; a 
living one exists in tfeir hearts ; in the 
hearts of his and the* aged parents, of 
his relatives and friend;. Reader, profit 
by this sad, but doubtfcss, in the wisdom 
of God, salutary and merciful lesson ; for 
it is better that the virtuous should be 
thus suddenly cut off than the wicked. 

** fVatch ye, therefore, for ye know 
not when the master of the house comeths 
at even, or at midnight , or at the cock- 
crowing, or in the morning. Lest coming 
suddenly, he find you sleeping."— {Mark 
xiii. 35, 3b‘.) 

Bromley, Kent, June 25. A.J.K. 


Jos. Smith, Esq. and Capt. Jos. Smith. 

June 15. At Bridgnorth, co. Salop, 
in his 70th year, Joseph Smith, Esq. 
Registrar of that Peculiar, and late 
Town Clerk of that Borough, which* 
offices he filled with honour and cre¬ 
dit to himselL as well as advantage to 
the town and neighbourhood. * 

It is no less singular, than true, that 
during a period of 40 years and up¬ 
wards, whilst he was Town Clerk, he 
was in no instance ever absent at the 
annual election of Magistrates for that 
Borough ; this situation he resigned 
previous to 19th April last, on which 
day his second son, John-Jacob Smith, 
esq was elected thereto by a decided 
and numerous majority. He possessed 
the manners of a gentleman, the ease 
and affability requisite fur a man of bu¬ 
siness, and the kindness and benevo¬ 
lence of a Christian.—In the relative 
duties of domestic life he was never 
surpassed, and has I ‘ft an amiable ex¬ 
ample worthy of imitation by his rela¬ 
tives and friends, and even the world 
at large, to the remotest generation.— 
During his long administration, and 
through a regular and well- digested 
system, greater and more lasting and 
important improvements and advant¬ 
ages throughout the town of Bridgnorth, 
have been carried into effect than dur¬ 
ing the last four centuries. — And he 
lived to see the Corporate Body rise 
from a state of apparent penury, to 
affluence and riches.—The temporary 
Magistracy of »he Pla<*e, though ,fre¬ 
quently assailed with the threats o" the 
malevolent, through his good conduct 
and excellent advice, the machinations 
of the latter have been at all tunes 
averted, and the judicial decisiuns of 
the former never over-ruled, nor them¬ 
selves left at the mercy and caprice of 
the informant. 

His family grown up to man’s estate, 
it was his unhappy destiny, in the last 
stage of life, when disease was fast ap- 
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proaching the vital spark, to be an lye- 
witness to the severe afflictions of three 
of them, overwhelmed with sickness ; 
and he sunk into the grave amidst these 
melancholy and heart-rending scenes, 
which did not here end. 

His eldest son Joseph died on Thurs¬ 
day night, 21st instant, at the age of 
37 years. This hopeful young officer 
was Captain in the 11th Regiment 
of Bombay Native Infantry, which he 
had accompanied ever since the latter 
end of 1803 till his arrival in England 
in March liftt. His return to this coun¬ 
try was in consequence of severe inter¬ 
nal disease, which baffled every effort of 
medicine, and be arrived within the 
walls of his father’s house to languish 
away a few months in misery and pain, 
and never more enjoy his native air, and 
the society of *»•’ earliest years, but to 
add to the distresses of his family, and 
lengthen out the awful solemnity of the 
obsequies of an affectionate parent, 
whom it would have been his greatest 
happiness to have accompanied t-o the 
last mansion of the silent dead, and 
been released front all bis earthly cares. 

On the day following his father’s in¬ 
terment be (to himself happily) fell, 
an early victim in manhood’s highest 
bloom, after 17 years arduous service, 
and owing to the long, fatiguing, and 
incessant marches in India, the un¬ 
healthy consequences of an Eastern 
clime, into the fcind arms of a tender 
and affectionate sister, who after hav¬ 
ing been unremitting in her aj/entinns, 
saw the scene close, and witnessed his 
latest t breath. * 


Richard Baker, Esq. 

June 23, At Bridgnorth, aged 39, 
Richard Baker, Esq*one of the Justices 
of the (Quorum for ttie county of Salop, 
an Alderman of the Corporation of the 
Borough of Bridgnorth, and Master of 
the Lodge of Freemasons there. In his 
official duties as a Magistrate, he con¬ 
ducted himself with the strictest inte¬ 
grity, conscientiousness, and imparti¬ 
ality, during a period uf six years. He 
was elected Bailiff of that Borough in 
1811, apd 1817, which office he filled 
with equal honour and credit to him¬ 
self. — The Society of Freemasons, in 
which he stood pre-eminently high, he 
greatly respected, and with consum¬ 
mate pleasure he witnessed the princi¬ 
ples of Free Masonry spreading their 
benign influence through every nation 
of the earth, and which he highly ap¬ 
plauded. His benevolence and charity* 
though unostentatious, were conspicu¬ 
ous and abundant—to the public anil 

charitable 
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charitable institutions of Bridgnorth 
his purse was ever open, and the poor, 
the needy, and the distressed, if deserv¬ 
ing and unfortunate objects, were never 
sent away empty. His loss is irrepar¬ 
able, and will be seriously felt by many 
in the town, where be first drew that 
breath which he so awfully resigned 
after an illness of about an hour and 


an half, during which period he never 
spoke. Violent spasmodic affections, 
which took place about one o’clock at 
noon, caused bis untiniely 4 end at half 


past two. 

Mr. Baker was the only son of the 
late Richard Baker, esq. Ald&rman of 
Bridgnorth, and the last heir male of 
the elder branch of that family, which 
separated into two in the reign of 
Charles I. and had been residents upon 
their possessions at BVimlcy in Wor- 
ficld co. Salop, from the commence¬ 
ment of the reign of Henry VI. through 
a marriage with the heiress of the 
Bromleys, till about the middle of the 
last century. At the head of which fa¬ 
mily stands Sir Edward Baker Baker , 
Bart, of Ranstone, co. Dorset. A wi¬ 
dowed mother now survives to lament 


the loss of a truly dutiful and affec¬ 
tionate son ; her cup of affliction being 
full, her grey hairs will go with sorrow 
to the grave. 


DEATH S. 

1820. AGED 34, Cdptain Gerard John 
Oct. 6. Hendy, of the lGth Native In¬ 
fantry dn the Bengal Establishment. 

1821. May 13. At Kingsland, in the 
county of Hereford, in the 52d year of his 
age, the Rev. Richard Davies Evans, M.A. 
Rector of that paiish, ami Prebendary of 
the Cathedral Church of Hereford. In the 


excellent bookbimhr. lie was the father 
of the late Mr. M'Kinlay, formerly a 
bookseller in the Sjrand. 

June 14. The ’lev. D. Ibbctson, M.A. 
Rector of Halstedf Kent. 

June 15. At Greenwich, aged 76, James 
Ferguson, esq. 

June 18. Charles Hague, Mos. D. 
Professor of Music in the Cniveratty of 
CSmbrelge ; to which he was elected in 
1799. 

June 1° At I'entonville, John Thet- 
ford, esq. one of the Chief Clerks in the 
Bank of England, which situation lie held 
for upwards of 36 years. 

June 20. At Coldblow (Dublin), Denis 
George, e*q. latfe a Baron of his Majesty’s 
Court of Exchequer in Ireland. 

June 21. In Little Smith-street, West¬ 
minster, aged 65, Henry Arthur Herbert, 
esq. o{ Rhukysas (Kerry), Ireland, for- 
•merly M.P. for the county of Kerry, the 
boroughs of East G ( instead and Tralee. 

In the Blackheuth road, Sarah wife of 
Majdlr Bcnwell. * 

In Bache’s-row, Iloxton, aged 49, Mr. 
John Powell Ashley. 

At Llanvihaugel Court, near Aberga¬ 
venny, Hugh Powell, esq. Treasurer of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

In the lllackheath road, Sarah, wife of 
Major Benwell. 

June 22. In Southampton-street, in 
her 71st year, Mis. Jane Turner. 

At Derby, Frances, wife of the late Au¬ 
gustus Paikyns, esq. and only sister of the 
Right Hon. Admiral Sir John Borlase War¬ 
ren, bart. 

In his 81st year, Mr. Elias Heintz, of 
Stamford Hill. 

In Bevis Marks, aged 74, Daniel Jacob 
de Castro, esq.—He had been 36 years 
Chancellor of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Nation. 


year 1797 he succeeded his late father, 
who was Patron $Vid Incumbent of that 
living, and also a Prebendary of the Ca¬ 
thedrals of Bangor and Hereford. He 
was named Davies after that most excel¬ 
lent man and accomplished scholar, the 
Rev. Dr. Sneyd Davies, the friend and 
relation of his father, whose life, most 
ably written by the late Mr. Justice Har- 
ihrigc, forms a very interesting feature in® 
the third volume of Illustrations of Litera¬ 
ture of the Eighteenth Century. The fa¬ 
mily of Evans of Kmgsland, is the younger 
branch of that of Trcfeilir and Henblas in 
Anglesey, and descended in the female 
line from Dr. Morgan. Bishop of Bangor, 
and Dr. Humphreys, Bishop of Hereford, 
of whom two excellent portraits now re¬ 
main at Kingaland. 

June 13. In Southampton-street, aged 
75, Mr. John M'Kinlay, well known to 
many eminent collectors of books as an 


June 23. In Grosvenor Place, Camber¬ 
well, in his 30th year, John, son of Abia- 
liani de Horne, esq. of Surrey-square. 

In her 86th year, Mrs. Sarah Chandler, 
of Great Suffolk-strcet, Blackmail-street, 
Southwark. 

At St. Stephen’s, near Plymouth, Capt. 
Thomas Gordoo Caulfield, K. N. of the 
Windsor Castle, in that harbour. 

At Paris, aged 83, the Cardinal de la 
Luzerne. 

»ln Russell-street, Covent Garden, aged 
73, Thomas Grignon, esq. 

June 24. Mr. John Berry, of St. Sid- 
wells, Exeter. 

At Chawlon, Hants, aged 67, William 
Prowting, esq. 

At Hampstead, Joshua Campbell, son 
of Richard Battye, eaq. of Chancery-lane. 

In her 57th year, Sarah, wife of Mr. 
Robert Wright Taylor, of 55, Conduit- 
street. 


At 
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At hii father’s, Spittt'l-hill, near Shef¬ 
field, aged 25, Mr. Geowe Andrews, of 5, 
Savage-gardens, Trinityl square. 

Ar Eyewood, HereVirdahire, Henry 
Green, esq. ’’ 

June 25. At Mr. Baillie’s, in Bi-dford- 
square, in his 74th year, Edmund Thorn¬ 
ton, esq. of Whittington Hall, Lancashire. 

At Maxing, Essex, in his 84th year, 
William Palmer, esq. * 

Arthur Welle.sley, youngest ion of Wm. ( 
Abercrombie, esq. of Wapping. 

At Charmouth, Joseph, only son of the 
Rev. J. Hodges, Curate of Charmouth. 

Aged 62, Mrs Catherine Briaud, of St. 
Paul’s Chain, Doctor*’ Common*. 

June ‘26. Miss Emma Smith Cuff, 
daughter of Mr. John Jackson Cuff, of 
Freemason’s Tavern, Great Queen-street. 

Altei a few minutes illness, Mr. Fowler, 
tobacconist, of Ratcliff Highway. „ 

In his 49th year, Jijhn Wilshen, esq. of 
Finctiley. 

In consequence of a fall from his horse, 
Mr. Robert Andrew Frith, of Wood street. 

ADDITIONS TO 


Aged 42, Martha, wife of Mr. Thomas 
Wiisoii, of Oddy’s-row, Islington. 

June 27. Aged 70, Anne, wife of Mr. 
Joseph Eaton, sen. of Crooked-lane. 

Aged 67. Mrs. Anne Cox, of Yotk 
Place, Kentish Town, widow. 

June 29. Mr. Matthew Holland, of Sack- 
vilie-street, and of Craven-street, Strand. 

June 30. At Boulogne, Sir Thomas 
Hyde Page, of the Royal Engineers. 

Lately. At Storrington, Sussex, in his 
58th year, George Dixon, esq. 

Rev. John Munden, LL. 1). Rector of 
Beer Hacket and Corscounbe, Dorset. 

Aged 63. The Rev. John Preston, of 
Flashy HaM, in Yorkshiie. 

At his seat in Devonshire, Abel Worth, 
c*q. He has bequeathed 30002. to the 
Episcopal School for Boys at Exeter; 
30002. to the same Establishment for Girls; 
30002. to the Scwv'd of St. John’s Hospi¬ 
tal, in that city ; and a handsome legacy 
to the Devon and Exeter Hospital. 

At Auotta Bay, Jamaica, aged 21, Mr. 
Aithur Best, of Heilfcrd. 

THE OBITUARY. 


VOL. XCI. 

P. 93. The late John Lillingstone Pow- 
nail, esq. was the eldest of the two sons of 
John Pownall, esq. (an eminent Amiquary 
and intelligent Statesman, and an active 
and useful magistrate for several counties, 
who died July 17, 1795; see vol. LXV. 
621,) by a daughter of Lillingston Bowden 
Lillingston, esq. of Ferryby in YoikBhire. 
He waa also a nephew of the well-known 
Antiquary, Governor Thomas Pownall, 
who died in 1805 (see vol. LXXV. 288, 
380.) The late Mr. f owualt log: his lady 
only eleven months preceding his own dis¬ 
solution (see vol. XC. 282). 

P. 377. The following inscription ap¬ 
pears on the Tomb recently erected in the 
burial-ground at Leghorn Sacred to 
the memory of William Robert Broughton, 
esq. Captain of the Koval Navy of England, 
and Colonel of Marines. His professional 
career was honourable to himself, and be¬ 
neficial to his country. In two voyages 
of discovery he traversed the Pacific 
Ocean with the persevereuce, intrepidity, 
and skill of a British Seamaq. On the in¬ 
tricate coast of J i'va, as Commander In 
Chief of the English squadron, he steered 
his fleet to victory, and secured that va¬ 
luable island to his Sovereign. After hav¬ 
ing braved and overcome danger for forty- 
seven years, in the service of his country, 
on the 12tb of March 1821, in the 59th 
year of his age, he died suddenly, in 
Florence, in the bosom of his family, to 
whom he was endeared by those qualities 
which ameliorate the evils and enliven the 
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joys of domestic life. It is now the conso¬ 
lation, as it was the happiness, of his 
afflicted Widow and Children, that to the 
character of a brave and gallant Officer, 
was united, in the object of their sorrow, 
that of a good Christian.” 

%,* In the Memoir of Capt. Broughton, 
p. 376, line 33, read valuable; cpI. ii. 1. 
10 from bottom, read Saghalieu. P. 377, 
for an, read the 'engagements ; col. ii. 1. 
14, read veniet. 

P. 468. Probate of the will of the late 
Earl of Carliampton, has been granted by 
the Prerogative Court, Doctors’ Commons, 
to Sir Thomas Brookes,Pechell, bart. and 
Nicolson Calvert, esq. ;«o of the execu¬ 
tors ; power being reserved to the Coun¬ 
tess Dowager, the relict, the other execu¬ 
tor. His Lordship’s plantation, and all 
properly in the bland of Jamaica (which 
is subject to the fife-interest of his brother 
and his wife), he has devised after their 
.death to his nephew, Captain Moriaity; 
and, in case of his death, to his niece, the 
lion. Eliza Dawson, her husband and 
children. 'All other property, both real 
and personal, is left to the Countess, ex¬ 
cepting only complimentary bequests, &c. 
The will is dated on the 25th of April, 
1820. His Lordship’s personal property 
within the province of Canterbury is sworn 
under 60,0002. 

P. 563. Lord Sheffield was created Earl 
of Sheffield Viscount Pevenscy, in that part 
of the kingdom called Ireland, by patent, 
Jan. 22, 1816 (see vol. LXXXVI. i. 177). 

INDEX 
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Baskerville, Mr. disinterment of 635 
Basle, description of 145 
Bateman , Dr. T. death of 470 
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Bayeux Tapestry, account of 531 
Beaufort, Rev. Dr. memoir of 642 
Bedford Missal, sale of 436 
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history of desirable 290 
Bedingfield, Sir Robert 127 
Beef-Eaters, religious sect noticed 637 
Bell Tower, Kensington, described 496 
Bells, on right of ringing 80. illegal to 
ring, without Clergyman’s consent 461 
Belzoni, G. memoir of 41. Travels in 
Egypt 42. exhibition of the Egyptian 
tomb 447. medal in honour of 554 
Benefit Societies, mismanagement of 54 
Bergami, order of the Cross surrepti¬ 
tiously obtained for 177 
Bergheim, visit to 314 
Bible, on the authorized version of 610 
Bigland's Gloucestershire, publication of 
noticed 180, 200 
Bingen, visit to 30 

Birmingham, institution for Fine Arts 
established at 62. 

Bishop Manchton, phenomenon at 461 
Blackball, near Paisley, described 39 !• 
remarks on 604 
Blacow, origin of? 98 
Bleaden , John , notice of 126 
Bligh, Adm. Sir R. R. death of 468 
Bloomfield, Robert, genius of 35 
Blunt, etymology of 593 
Bombay, intelligence from 459 
Bon^ visit to 1 JO 
Bonnycastle, John, memoir of 471 
Boppart, visit to 31 
Boughton, Sir C-FT-kV. death of 280 
Bourchier Arms, described 65. explained 
51 6, 599 

Bowles, Mr. controversy respecting Pope 
291,534 • 

Boyars, literature of tbe 334 
Brazils, intelligence from 460 
Breda, visit to 406 

Brighton, royal banqueting-room de¬ 
scribed 174 

British 
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Brown, Tom, notice of 321 
Brownie, the spirit of, noticed 137 
Brussels, visit to 404 
2fucAing-/uxm.vA>Ve,Compeiid. of Hist. 50G 
Buffalo, method of catching 4 
Bullion , remarks on 227 * 

“ Bull, John,” Editors of, committed to 
Newgate for breach of privilege 456 
Bunbury, Sir C. T. death of 380 
Buonaparte, intelligence respecting 173 
Burdett, Sir F. sentence-upon 178 
Burgess, Daniel, biography of 221 
Burial Grounds, crowded state of 419 
Burns, Robert, genius of 34 
Burying alive. Sad case of 637 
Busby, Dr. anecdote of 420 ,, 

Byron , Lord, controversy respecting Pope 
291, 534. plagiarisms of 349. remarks 
on the plagiarisms of 601 
Caen, visit to 528 
Cagliaro , anecdotes of 26 
Calais, description of 144 
Calcutta, curiosities of the Museum at 
62. Missions at 231, 255. Cholera 
Morbus at 555 

Cambrian Institution, impolicy of 417 
Cambridge University, Prize Essays 60, 
346, 541, 630 

Camden’s Remaines noticed 22 
Came [ford. Lord, Roman altar in me¬ 
mory of 325 

Campbell, Adm. Sir G. death of 87 
Campbell's British Poets , critiques 6,300 
Canal Shares, prices of 94, 190 , 286, 
382. 576 

Cardington, co. Bedford, etymology 410 
Cards, explained as an almanack 121 
Carhampton, Earl of, death and charac¬ 
ter 468. will of 648 
Carlile, Jane, sentence on 178 
Carlos, Col. TV. notice of 386 
Cash Payments , motion on resuming 
266. resumption of 464 
Catholic £m««cipalton,reflections on 318. 

parliamentsly discussion on 265, 361 
Cawdor, Lord, death of 564 
Carton Printing-office burnt 176 
Censor, No. IV. 21. V. 119. VI. 218. VII. 
320 VIII. 499 

Chambers, Sir TV. biography of 24 r - 11 
Chandos, Thomas Baron, notice of 38 
Chafer, June, death of 377 
Chatham, Countess, death of 565 
Chatteiton, genius of 34 
Cheere , agricultural improvements by 104 
Cheshunt , co. Hertford, account of 521 
Chctwynd, Viscount, death of 280 
China, intelligence from 270. embassy 
from in 1712,336. want of genius in 494 
Chios, college at 348 
Cholera Morbus, dreadful effects of 555 
Charon’s Counterpoint, inquired for 482 
Christ’s Hospital, Blue Coat Boy’s dress 


trial of 369 

Christophe, cruelties of 460 
Church Prayers, authors of ? 2 
Church Preferments, on admitting fo¬ 
reigners to 586 

Church Union Society, Prize Essays 254 
Churches, Reports of the Society for 
building 272, 555. Number built 556 
Churchwardens, two, requisite 460 
Cicero, manuscripts of discovered 348 
Circle, (Quadrature of the, hydraulic me¬ 
thod of discovering 446 
Clare Family , different accounts eluci¬ 
dated 215 

Clare, Thomas, genius of 35, 309 
Clarke, Henry ,'death and character 65 
Cleasby, monument at 159 
Clergy, amusements of 53 
Clerkenwell, ancient pump in 520 
Clifford, Lord, memory vindicated 301 
Gurus Scipio, anecdote of 136 
Coblentz, visit to 31 

Cqffce, spurious, conviction forselling 271 
Coffins, Iron, Sir William Scott’s judg¬ 
ment respecting 462 
Coins, Roman and British, found near 
Harlow 66. in Norfolk ib. described G7 
Colling wood. Lord, Anecdotes of 135 
Collinson, Peter, memoir of 535 
Cologne, visit to 131 
Colquitt’s System of the Universe 258 
Comets, remarks on 178. progress of 272. 

properties of 545 -* 

Conchology, remarks on 629 
Concord, Temple of, in Agrigentum 396 
Constantinople, disturbed state of 554. 
literary establishment at 348. sangui¬ 
nary measures at 458 
Constitutional Association, formation of 
81. objects of explained 640 
Contentment, remarks on 56 
Continent, Letters from, in 1818, 29, 
130, 314,513 

Copper, new style of engraving on 625 
Coppinger, Sir, William, notice of 128 
Cornwall, ancient customs in 386 
Cornwallis, Thomas, notice of 126 
Coronation, preparations for 465, 558. 
ceremonial of 483, 557. procession of 
484. ueremonies in Westm. Abbey 486 
Cortez, adventures of 428 
Cottage Husbandry, advantages 103, 203 
CotterilPs Hymns , suit respecting 255 
Cotton, Sir Allen, notice of 126 
Cotton, William, death of 189 
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209, 302, 506 
Coutances , visit to 529 
Cove, Dr. on the value of tithes 580 
Cromwell,O .author of thelifeof,published 
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Cromwell, Mr . Oliver , death of 569 
Crosby, Capt. heroism of 218 
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Cuddesdon, co. Oxford, account of 9, 201 
Cuddie, Mr. shot in a duel 636 
Cumner Place, Berks, account of 198 
Cunobeline, coin of, described 66 
Currents of the Ocean, proof of 446 
Damp, prevention from 158 
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Derrick, Samuel, account of 499 
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Dort, visit to 406 
Dotame Indians, account of 3 90 
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priory at 577 

Doyes, J. blasphemous pretension', of271 
Drake, Sir F walking-cane of 126 
Drew, genius of 35 
Duelling, fatal consequences of 369 
Dunally, Baroness, death of 279 
Dundas, Lord, sworn Mayor of York 176 
Duns any. Lord, death of 373 
Dunstable , co. Bedford, etymology of 410 
Durham, Surtees’s History of, plates in 
noticed 232, 520 

Dwarka, fortress in Ipdia, reduced 459 
Dysart, Earl of, memoir of 275 
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performed at 629 

Ecclesiastical Suit at M<flmesburv 588 
Eclipse of the Sun calculated 63 
Eden, Gen. attempted assassination 556 
Edgeworth, Roger account of 2 
Edridge, Henry, memoir of 567 
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remarks on 684 • 

Egypt, Belzoni’s Travels in 42 
Egyptian Tomb, researches in 42# Mr. 

Belzoni’s exhibition of described 447 
Eldred, family of 127 
Electrical Light, method of eliciting 63 
EUiston, Mrs. death of 380 
Elizabeth, Queen, Progresses, not iced 124 , 
Empson, the lawyer, anecdote of 22 
England, George, trial of 366 # 
Engraving on Copper in Alto-Relievo, 
description of 625 

Eng ravings, British, exhibition 256, 347 
Envy, poem on, inquired for 98 
Episcopacy in Scotland, inquiries 585 
siEsculapius, temple, in Agrigentum 397 
Essex, Penitentiary at, intended 175 
Esquimaux Indians, habits of 415 
Evans, Rev. R, D- death of 647 
Evans, S. buried alive 637 
Exchequer Bills, on the origin of 119 
Exeter, records of, noticed 175 


Exhibitions, Public, notices of 347 
Eyre, Simon, biography of 126 
Fabius Maximal anecdote of 199 
Fairlight ChurJl, observations on 6O7 
Faith, Dfenders of the, title explained 423 
Fanaticism, instance of 367 
Farinelli , four airs sung by, to Charles V. 

what ? 40. answered 194 • 

Fell, Miss, desperate case of 366 
Femaiz Servants, protection Society for 
* 177 

Fife, Earl, agricultural improvemental04 
Fine Arts, encouragameut of 446 
Fire Insurance Companies, duty paid 2 
Fires: in Hertfordshire 80. in Bedford 
Row 81. Mile End New Town ib. 
Caxton Printing-office 176. at Mile 
End 369. at Waterford 636 
Fleet Prison, entries of marriages and 
birtfis in, deposited in lip. of London’s 
Registry 386 

Flindall, J. conviction for libel 271. 
sentence on 556 

Flitton Church, co. Bedftrd, aec. of 393 
Fontanes, M. De, memoir of 373 
Ford, Dr. Tliomas, memoir of 565 
Forster, Anthony, pedigree of 295. ac¬ 
count of bis family 387 
Fotherby, Martin, notice of 2 
France, intelligence from 77, 170, 269, 
363, 457, 553 
Frankfort, account of 29 
Franklin, Lieut, letter from 3. progress 
of his expedition 156 
Fright, dreadful effects of 271 
Frost, dangerous effects of 80 
Fulbourn Spears, explanation of 530 
Fuller,Dr.Thomas, on thewritings of 240 
Funded Debt, explanation of 216 
Funerals, right to pulpit-cloth at 107 
GardeneroFamily, notices of 395. par¬ 
ticulars of 577 

Garlihe, Benjamin, notices of 588 
Geneva, description of 145 
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33, 309 

Geocentric and Heliocentric Tables, dis¬ 
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Gillies, Dr. philosophical opinions of 415 
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Hicks, Capt. W. account of 220 
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Hope Insurance Co. action against 639 
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Humane Society, Royal, objects of 305. 

anniversary dinner 307 
Hunloke, Lady, death and character 182 
Hunt, Henry, convicted for selling spu¬ 
rious coffee 271 

Hunt, J. sentence on, for libel 556 
Hunter, Mrs. death and memoir 89 
Huntingdon Family, Earls of, noticed 46 
Huntingdon Peerage, rights of Hans- 
Francis to, confirmed 47 
Hurd, Bishop, notice of 229 * 

Hydraulic Machine, inquinr respecting 98 
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Icelandic Literature, progress of SSL 
« If' philological remarks oil 328 
Imprisonment for Debt, impolicy of 589 
Index Monasticus, remarks on 518 
India, despotic governments of 51. 
burning of women in 632. statement 
respecting missions in S30 
Insolvent Debtors' Court, regulation of 368 
Ireland, distress of 83. disturbed statel75 
Iron Coffins, impolicy of 419- Sir Wm. 

Scott’s judgment respecting 463 
Italy , intelligence from 172, 457, 554. 
literature of 224 
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Jamtfy, Rev. Mr. who ! 98 
Jarikvn, John ap, anecdote of 23 
Jffferye's Speculum Mvndi, notice of 28 
Jenkins, Elijah, notice of 322 
Jew, ordination of 464 
Johnson, Dr. opinion of Pope 293 
Jones, Loyd, and Co. Bank robbed 178 
Jones, Co). Evans , memoir of 375 
Juliers, visit to 315 
Juno, temple of, in Agrigentum 396 
Juvenal, M.S. of Scholia on, found 158 
Kanyas Indicate, account of 390 
Kean, Mr. success of, in America 413 
Kelloe Church, Durham, described 5 
“ Kenilworth romance of, historical er¬ 
rors in 387, 389. anachronisms in 520 
Kenilworth Castle, history of 247. de¬ 
scription of 248 

Kings, Book ii«. chap. ix. inquiries re¬ 
specting a passage in SO. explained 
100,206 

Kipling, Rev. Henry, death of 87 
Kitson, Sir Thomas, notice of 127 
Knights of the Shire, lists of, where to lie 
found! 302 

Kosciusko, monument for 270 
Lacedamonians, anecdote of 199 
l^ancaster’s Sound, voyage to 539 
Land, price of, in ancient Rome 199 
Langdon, Moses, singular character 187 
Lascelles, Rowley, heraldic origin of Go¬ 
thic architecture opposed 223,411,581 
Latin versification, musical principles 207 
Leamington, improving state of 461 
Leicester, Lady, notice of 389 
■ ■ Sir John, picture gallevy of 348 

Leighton Buzzard, co. Bedford, etymo¬ 
logy^ 10 

Iceman, Sir John, notice of 127 
Libels, Seditious, bills found for 368 
Lilly , Wm. account of, and letters 99 
Linnaeus, correspondence of 535 
Lintz, visit to 32 >. 

literary Fund Society, anniversary 465 
literature, progress of, in different ages 
of 'society 15, 116, 225, 414, 492. 
ghosts and witches in 517 

- Royfl Society of, prixe essays 

for 1821 and 1823, 61, 541 
Lithia, discovered in Lepidolite 544 
Lithography, improvements in 62, 63. 
adapted for imitating oriental manu¬ 
scripts^. newly-invented paper for 
544 

Litlington, Roman urns found at 462 
liverpool,i?tm, death and character 565 
Lizars, W. new style of engraving 625 
Lokman, the moralist, notice of 503 
London Wall, fragment of, noticed 194 
London Worthies, account of 125 
Londonderry , Marq. death of 373. ac¬ 
count of the family 374 
Lothbury Church , font described 21 
Loughborough, Lord E. notice of 290 
Louvain , visit to 403 
Louvaine, arms of, explained 516, 599 
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iMpton, Thomas, anecdotes of 123 1 
Lyster, Rev. T.M. death and character471 
Macbean, Alex, notice of 390 ' 

Macdonald, Col. on the North-West 
Magnetic Pole 67. on telegraphic 
communication 594 
Mac Mahon , Dr. notices of 243 
Macpherson, Sir John, death of 186 
Madeira, revolution in 270 
Maastricht, visit to 316 
Magna Charta, information of the 
Barons who signed it requested 608 
Magnetic Attraction, dissertation on H I 
Malmesbury, ecclesiastical suit at 588 
Manilla, dreadful massacre at 365 
Mansel, Dr. Francis, apothegms of 26 
Margaret, Duchess of York, who ? 482 
Markets, prices of 95, 191, 287, 383, 
479, 575 

Marm ion Arms, explanation of 411, 482 
Marston, mask of 17 
Martyn, Roger, notice of 127 
Mayence, visit to 30 
Meal, imports and exports of 370 
Mechanics, school of arts for 543 
Melville Island, discovery of 539 
Memory, remarks on 56 
Menenius Agrippa, anecdote of 136 
Merk, Scottish, explained 104 
Mermaids, on the existence of 410 
Messiah, author of the piece of ? 290 
Meteorological Table 94, 190, 286, 382, 

478, 574 

Mexico, History of the conquest of 428. 
origin of the revolution 429. recent 
revolution in 634 
Millenium, observations on 57 
Miller, Joe, epitaph noticed 2, 98. jests 
noticed 124. account of 321. jnec- 
dotes of 323 

Milton, co. Bedford, etymology 410 
Mina, General, adventures of 429. pre 
mature death of 430 
Missionaries, zeal of 52 * 

Missions at Calcutta hot iced 231, 255 
Moffat, James, memoir of 184 
Moldavia, account of 334. insurrection 
in 364 

Monastery," novel of, , ghosts and 
witches in, noticed 517 
Money, remarks on 227, 228 
Monkhouse, Miles, death of 183 
Montezuma, misfortunes of 428 
Moon, volcano discovered in 163 • 

Moor, Dr. Michael, anecdotes of 242 
Moore, Abp. anecdote of 571 
Moore, Rev. J. death and character 574 
Moore, Sir Thomas, anecdote of 23 
Mortality, Bill of 95, 191, 287, 383, 

479, 575,640 
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Musket, Repeating , newly invented 158 
Naples, intelligence from 77, 172,267, 
362, 634. declaration of war against 
267. king's letter to his son 267. army 
of, defeated 268. war terminated 362 


National Debt, Ricardo on, improved 
39. explanatio i of 217 
Native Genius, spontaneous display of 
33,308 § 

Netherlands, intelligence from 77. tour 
in 513 

Newell, Rev. R. U. notice of 324, 422 
Newgate, Grand Jury’s right to visit 465 
Newied visit to 31 
New South Wales, discoveries in 174 
New Zeala .tier's Heads, preservation 158 
Newspapers, number of stamps for 177. 
Parliamentary report respecting 623. 
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624. system of managing 625 
Nicholson, Rev. J. P. epitaph of 8 
Niger, course of, discovered 158 
Nile, course of, discovered 544. fluc¬ 
tuations of 44 

North, Mrs. deftth and character 284 
North West Expedition, account of 81, 
443. discovery ships leave Deptford 
for 3”0 • 

North West Magnetic Pole, remarks 67 
North West Passage described 4. re¬ 
wards for exploring 272. remarks on 
the existence of 616 

Northern Expedition, Overland, account 
of 3, 156 

Norivay, intelligence from 270 
Nottoway Indians, account of 505 
O'Reilly, Dr. notices of 243 
Oscar, island of, discovered 62 
Outram, Rev. Dr. E. death of 184. 
memoir 469 

Ovedos, Count De, anecdote of 27 
Oxford University, prize essays 60, 541 
Padouca Indians, account of 389 
Paha Gadh, description of 118 
Paintings, restoration of 63. exhibition 
of, noticefl 347 
Paints, description of 339 
Parliament, proceedings in 76, 167, 263, 
358, 455, 550,632 

Parnell, Wm. death and character 86 
Parr, Dr. inquiry respecting 229 
Parrot, intimacy with a cat 176 
Parry, Capt. sails from Deptford on the 
North West expedition 370. account 
of the Arctic seas 615 
Pasquil’s Jests noticed 21 
Patmore, Mr. trial and acquittal of 556 
Paul, Sir Georgy O. death of 85 
Pause, speculative opinions of 415, 493 
Pegge, family of 443 
Pelham Family, notice of 290 
Pendrill, family of noticed 290, 519 
Pendulum, vibrations of 629 
Pennington, Alderman, account of 563 
Perillus. brazen bull of, described 398 
Persia, description of 1J2 
Peru, hostilities in 635 
Pery, Viscountess, death of 373 
Petersfiehl, declared an opeu borough 556 
Peters, Mr. Hugh, account of 119. anec¬ 
dotes of 120 


Pkilologcrs, 
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Philolegers , petitionjof Letter H, to 603 
Phalaris, tyranny of398 
Piedmont, war terminated in 363. seve¬ 
rities in 456 V 
Pilpay, the fabulist, notice of 502 
Piozzi, Mrs. H. L. memoir of 470 
Pisistratus, anecdote of 422 
Plahets, on the rotation of 545 
Platinum, quality of 22B * 

Pointed Architecture, on the real origin 
of 223, 411, 581 n 

Poland, intelligence from 270. progress 
of Literature in 256 
Polar Sea, North-west, described 4. re¬ 
wards for exploring 272. Count Ro- 
manzow’s expedition 1 over 349 
Pole,North-west Magnetic, remarks on 67 
Pompeii , ruins of 160 
Pope, controversy respecting 291, 531. 

Dr. Johnson’s opiniureof 293 • 

Popery, reflections on 318 ' 

Porcelain, printing with 63, 256 
Porter, Sir R t K. Travels noticed 600 
Portugal, intelligence from 77, 171,269, 
363, 458. memoirs of the Court of in 
1767, 26 

Poor, on the present provision for 195, 
295, 402. distribution of soups for 202. 
employment for, earnestly recom¬ 
mended 203. on education of 491, 584 
Pownall, John L. death of 93. biogra¬ 
phical notices of 648• 

Prefaces, on the neglect of 134 
Preventive Service, desperate affrays of, 
with smugglers 461 

Price and Value, difference between 606 
Printing, new machine for expediting 348 
Projectile Motion, causes of 546 
Publius Valerius, anecdote of 136 
Puckle, Mr. James, inquiry respecting 98 
Pulpit Cloth at funerals, right to 107 
Pump, ancient, in Clerkenwell 520 
Pyroligneous Acid, specimens of 71 
Pyrrhus, anecdote of 422 
Quadrature of the Circle, hydraulie me¬ 
thod of discovering 446 
Queen’s College Horn described 441 
Rain, colour of blood, analyzed 544 
Randolph’s “ Aristippus," noticed 592 
Rauilinson, Sir Walter, notice of 126 
Red River Settlement described 197 
Regalia, for Coronation, described 55? 
Rendlesham Church, co.Suffolk, account 
of 9, 105 * . 

Repeating Musket, newly invented '<58 
Revenue, statements respecting 367, 552 
Rhine, passage over 30 
Richardson, Samuel, genius of 245 
Ricardo, on National Debt, improved 39 
Rievaulx Abbey, description of 297 
Rio de Janeirof descriptive account of 
125, 407. revolution at 460 
Robinson, Bp. Runic motto of 402 
Robinson, Dr. J, account of 159 
Robinson, fV. T). adventures of 424 
Robsart, Sir John, notice of 388 
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Rochester, Lord, character of 122. anec- 
i |Ote of 321 

Rc nan Altar, near Holland House 325 
Roman Coins, found in Norfolk 257. at 
Sunderland 367 

Roman Pavement, discovered 460 
Roman Sculpture discovered at Manches¬ 
ter 257 

Roman Soldiers, skeletons of, found 160 
Ross, General, campaigns under 438 
Rotterdam, descriptions of 407, 513 
Rouen, visit to 435, 526 
Royal Acddemy, exhibition of 446 
Royal Humane Society, objects stated 
305. «. annivershry dinner 307 
Royal Society, library noticed 348 
Royal Society of Literature, Prize Essays 
for 1821 and 1822, 61, 541 
Runic, alphabet explained 158. inscrip¬ 
tion at Clefs, uy explained 159, 402 
Running, extraordinary powers of 8 
Hunnington, Mr.Serj. memoir of 88 
Russia, intelligence from 270, 554, 634 
Rutland, Compendium of History 11 
Sailors, hints respecting 52 
St. Donat’s Castle and Church, descrip¬ 
tion of 489 

St. Dunstan’s in the Past, church of de¬ 
scribed 36,297. opened 81 
St. Giles's, dreadful riot in 551 
Saint Goar, visit to 31 
St. Marltn lc-Grand Priory, Dover, ac¬ 
count of 577 

St. Ouen, Cathedral, Rouen, visit to 526 
St. Paulas Cathfdrul, cross and hall of 
the steeple taken down 639 
St. Trond, visit to 317 p 
Saint hit Is, family of, noticed 482 
Sampson, Ca^pt. monument noticed 421 
Sardinia, king of, abdication of 267,475 
Savage, Richard , anecdote ol 22 
Savings Banks, increase of 464 
Scogan, notice of 123. anecdotes of 326 
Scholia\f Juvenal, MS. of found 158 
Scots KpiscopalChureh, inquiries about585 
Scott, John, killed iu a duel 271. trial for 
t'jie death of 3 69 

Scott, Rev. Thomas, death of 569 
Scriptures, on the authorized version 610 
Scudamore family, descent requested 386 
Stals, rise and antiquity of 502 
Seasons, on the variation of 69 
Selby, 1‘hos. on magnetic attraction 161. 

on tjie sun’s station 545 
Servius Terentius, anecdote of 199 
Shakspeare, anecdote of 221. anachron¬ 
isms respecting, in “ Kenilworth" 520 
Sheffield, description of 330. historical 
notices of 430 

Sheffield, Earl of, memoir of 563. crea¬ 
tion noticed 648. 

Shitlington, co. Bedford, etymology 410 
Short, Dr. T. account of 430 
Shrewsbury, historical notices of 304. 
ancient Earls of, noticed 331. House 
of Industry at 584 

Shropshire, 
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Shropshire, Compendium of Histury 

309, 302 

Sierra Leone, improving state of 598 
Silsoe, co. Bedford, account of 395 
Sindians, warfare with 78 
Skating, instance of swiftness in 80 
Skeletons , Human, found in Norfolk 67 
Sky dam, visit to 516 
Slave-trade , on the abolition of 597 
Smith, Jos. death and character of 645 
Smith, Capt. Jos. death of 645 
Smyth, Capt. survey of Africa, &c. 160 
Snow, Mr. shot by a smuggler*46I 
Soame, Sir Stephen, notice of 126 
Solander, Dr. discoveries of 537 » 
Somerset, Henry, memoir of 25 
Soups, distribution of, for the poor 202 
Southcote, Joanna, followers of 367 
Sovereigns, issue of 464 
Spain, intelligence from 77, 171, 269, 
363, 458, 553,634. disturbances in 172 
Spanish Ti avelter, anecdote of 24 
'* Speculum Hu manse St tlval ion is," Ho r ii e’s 
account of noticed 591 
Stafford , Lord, improvements by 49 
Stair, Earl, death of 564 
Stevenson, William, memoir of 471 
Stocks, prices of 96,192,289,384,480,576 
Stone, Edward, death and character 474 
Stover’s Views of Edinburgh, remarks 504 
Slottutrd, C. A. memoir of 571, 642 
Stracey, Sir John, epitaph on 8 
Stradling Family, inscriptions on 489,490 
Sun, eclipse of, calculated 63. remarks 
on the station of 545 * * 

Surnames, on the origin of 511 
Surrogate a, caution to 98 
Surtees’s History of Durham, plates in 
noticed 232,520 * , 

Sweden, intelligence from 172, 270 
Sydney, Sir H. notices of 303 
Symonds, James, death of 473 
Tahley Hall, Cheshire, described 496 
TalbotmFatnily, acc. 331. monuAvent 432 
Talmache, family of 276 
Tascio, coin with, on it described 66 
Taylor's Index Monaiticus, remarks^ 18 
Telegraphic Communication, improve¬ 
ments in 594 , 

Temple Church, monuments in 102 
7Vrp<Kfion,newlyiiivented instrument 544 
Theatrical Register 81, 179, 272, 370, 
465,64! ▼ 

Theban Sphynx, found at Colchester 367 
Thebes, in Egypt, present site of, de¬ 
scribed 449. ancient grandeur of ib. 
Theobalds, Manor of, Queen Elizabeth's 
visits to 522. account of 523 
Thetford, description of 313 
Thirlmont, visit to 403 
Thornhill Family, notices of 523 
Thrvston, Rev. Frederic, death of 89 
Thunderstorm , dreadful effects of 367 
Timber Duties Bill passed 550 
Time, on the rapid progress of 421 
Tithes, on the value of 580 


Titus, coin of found 67 
Titus Quintus Flaminius, anecdote of 422 
Toddington, co. Hertford, etymology 410 
Tong even, visit to Jl7 
Tongue, Joseph, death of 474 
Topography,numerous puldicationson 231 
Tourgouths, account of 338 
Trade, Foreign, Report of the Select 
Cfcnimitt«e of the House of Lords 640 
Trail, Mr. ,iial of for duelling 369 
Tfoppau, declaration of Sovereigns at 70 
7 'unis, fleet of, destroyed 365 
Turkey, intelligence from 78, 172,364, 
458, 554, 634 

Turkey, curious intimacy with a dog 461 
Turner, Sackvillis, epitaph on 491 
Unicorn, when first adopted in the Royal 
Arms 482. existence of in Thibet J49 
Universe, Colquitt's system of 258 
Uppom, Samuel Jstevtns, death of 86 
Urns, Roman, found ip Cambridge 462 
Vaccination, precautions respecting 2(>3 
Valerius Maximus , ancient anecdotes 
from* 136, 198, 422, 596* 

Value ami Price, difference between 606 
Van Diemen's Land, Printing-press in 62 
/^m/(cali0tt,Laf<K,musical principles 207 
Vesta, new planet, discovered 71 
Vmuessa, assassination of 553 
Wahlina, a Greek heroine,heroism of 554 
fVadd, Solomon, death ol 184 
IVaite, W. ecclesiastical suit of 587 
Walker, Adam, memoir of 183 
IVallachia, acc. of 334. insurrection 364 
Waltham Cross, Herts, noticed 522 
Wantage Cross, inscription on 13, 232 
Ward, Edward, notice of 321 
Water, machine for walking on 543. 

specific gravities of 629 
Water Tower, Kensington, described 496 
Wayland Srsi*h, Berks, account of 198 
Ways and Means, discussion on 552 
Weights and Measures, official Report 627 
Weiserthurm, visit to 31 
Wellington, riot at 176 
Wells, Dr.W. C. epitaph and character 505 
Welsh Language, impolicy of reviving 418 
Welsh Literature, Prize Essays proposedGO 
Welsh Music, observations on 230 
West Indies , intelligence from 270, 460 
Westminster Hall, Coronation ceremo- 
» nies in 557 

Westminster School, anecdotes of 221 
Wtwgton, Lord,*a public charity of 482 
Wheat, imports and exports of 370 
White, Kirke, genius of 311 
Whiteford, Caleb, notice of 500 
Whitewashing, singular custom of among 
the Americans 399 
Widditt, Rev. John , death of 86 
Wilckens, Henry , memoir of 374 
Wilcox , Tommy, the running footman 8 
Wilkinson, Rev. J. biography of 431 
Williams, Sir John, notice of 127, 387 
Wilson, Mr. John , memoir of 329 
Winchester Measure , definition of 628 

Window 
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Window Tax, impolicy of GO4 
Wine Measure, definition of 628 
Winnipeg Lake, expedition to 157 
Winstanley, Wm. biography of 2 18. apo¬ 
thegms of 219 

Worcester, Marchioness, death of 468 
Worcester, Marquis,apothegms of 25 


rcester Cathedral, improvement! J14 
lest Park, co. Bedford, account of 395 
Indham Family, notice of 38 
ynn, W. W. letter to 417 
Yange, family of, information wanted386 
Zante, earthquakes in 173 
Zeno, anecdote of 398 
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Africa, Tour of 58 
Alfieri, Vittorio, Memoirs of 610 
American Campaigns,under Gen.Ross 437 
Anglo-Saxon Gram men*, Elements of622 
Archaologia, vol. XIX. part I. 423, 530 
Arctic Regions, Journal of a Voyage to 
442, 538,614 

Armagh, Historical Memoirs of«139, 241 
Astronomy, Catechism of 154 * 

liarnabte Itinerarium 440 
Bell, H. N. Huntingdon Peerage 44 
Belzoni's Travels in Egypt, Ac. 4t 
Biographical Sketches 244 
Bitchoff, J. on Report of Earl Sheffield 
respecting Tax on Foreign Wool 245 
Bowles, W. JL. vindication of as Editor 
of Pope’s Works 533. Lord Byron’s 
Letter on his {strictures on the Life 
and Writings of Pope, and Answer ib. 
Bradley , C. Sermons bjt 146 
British Museum, Management of 245 
Brooke, A. on Thoughts and Feelings 147 
Brothers, The, a Monody 57 
Byron, Lord, Letter on the Rev. VV. L. 
Bowles's Strictures on the Life and 
Writings of Pope 533 
Chemistry, Catechism of 621 
————— Dictionary .tf 339 
Chinese Embassy, Narrative*of 336 
Church and the Clergy 142 
Churchill, J. an Historic Play 58 
Clergy, on the amusements of 53 
Clutter buck’s History of Hertfordshire 521 
Coellogon, C. E. De, Sermons by 241 
Camming, J. Fell ham’s Resolves 55 
Cumner, Historical Account of 332 
Davy, Sir Humphrey, Letter to 245 
Dihdin’s, Rev. T. F. Tour in France and 
Germany 437,525 

Domestic Scenes, a novel 150 • 

Droyer, on Confederation of the Rhine 147 
Durham, History And Anfiquities 13^,253 
Dyer, C. G. Biographical Sketches 2.1 
Egypt, Belzoni’s Travels in 41 
Elton, C. A. The Brothers 57 
Etymology, English, observations on 618 
Fearn’s First Lines of Human Mind 340 
Feltham's Resolves 55 
Fidelia, or the Prevalence of Fashion 541 
Fisher, A. Journal of a Voyage of Disco¬ 
very to the Arctic Regions 442 
Fitzarthur, Ellen, a metrical tale 148 
Framingham, its Agriculture, Ac. 613 
France and Germany , Tour in 437, 525 


France unit Switzerland, Journey in 144 
Friendly Societies, mismanagement of 53 
Frost, (i. Letter tdT. Thompson,Esq. 246 
Gentleman's Magazine, General Index to, 
from 1787 to I81B Inclusive 523 

■ . . -List ofPlates and 

Wood Cuts 525 

GoodenoughJX'. Edmund, Sermon by 344 
Greek Prosody, Elements of 153 
Hallamshire, History of 329, 430 
Haslewood, J. Barnabs Itinerarium 440 
Hertfordshire, H istory and Antiquities 521 
Highlands of Scotland, Tour in 48 
History, Letters on 621 
Hodgson’s History of Northumberland238 
Hugo Grotius, with notes 621 
Human Mind, first Lines of 340 
Hunter ../.History of Hallamshire329,430 
Huntingdon Peerage 44 
Hutton, C. Tour of Africa 58 
Irving, Dr. Catechism of Astronomy 154 
Judgment, Vision of 342 
Kenilworth, a romance 246,387,389,520 
U Homme Rouge, a tale 150 
Linmeus, Correspondence of 534 
Liturgy of the Church, on the 237 
Loch^J. Improvements on the Estates of 
the Marquis of Stafford 49 
Mahratta and Pindaree Campaign 50 
Mexican Revolution, Memoirs of 426 
Montrose, a National.Melo-Drama 150 
Navy, Finn of manping 52 
Newport, Sir J. Stratford’s Letter to 236 
Nichols, J. General Index to the Gen¬ 
tleman’s Magazine 523 
Nonhandy, Tour in 434 
Northumberland, History of 236 
Pain, On Friendly Societies 53 
Parry, Capt. Journal of a Voyage of Dis¬ 
covery to the Arctic Regions 538, 614 
Pearson^'Rev. R. Sermon by 620 
Physiciqn, Surgeon, Ac. advice to 623 
Poems, by Author of Poems for Youth 149 
Political View of the Times 616 
Polwhele, R. Sermons by 239 
Prayer Book, for Schools 622 
Precaution, a novel 345 
Prison Discipline, Report of the Society 
for the improvement of 245 
Pruen, T. on Liturgy of the Church 237 
Residence, two Letters in Verse 444 
Retrospection, a rural poem 149 
Retrospective Review 239 
Rhine, on the Confederation of the 147 

Rigby, 
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Robinson, on the Mexican Revolutioi 426 
Ross, Gen. Campaigns in America 4$7 
St. Barbe, C. List of Plates and Wood 
Cuts in the Gentleman’s Magazine525 
School Prayer Book 622 
Scotland, Exile of 59 

Highlands of, Tour in 48 
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Sermons, byC. Bradley 146. De Coet- 
logon 241. Goodenough 344. Pear¬ 
son 620. Polwhele 239 
Sharpshooter’s Stratagem 58 
Sheffield, History of 329, 435* 
Shuttleworth, on Church and Clergy 14i 
Sisson, J. h. Anglo-Saxon Graiymar 622 
Smith, Sir E .Correspondence of Lin¬ 
naeus and other Naturalists 534 
Southey, R. Vision of Judgment 342 
Spence, S. Poems, and a Meditation 57 
Stafford, Marquis, Improvements on the 
Estates of 49 * 

Staunton, Sir G. T. Chinese Embassy 336 
StilltngfleclJ&y. amusements of Clergy 53 
Stratford's Letter to Sir J. Newport 236 


Stuart, J. memoirs of Armagh 139, 241 
Surtees, R. History of Durham 137, 233 
Syntax, Dr. thirdTourof, in Search of a 
Wife 620 j 
Thompson, T. Letter to 246 
Thomson, J. on English Etymology 618 
Thoughts and Feelings 147 
Tighe, G. H. Account of Cumner.332 
Thmber Trade, on the. Report on 442 
Times, P tical Inquiry of 616 
(Todd, II. J, Bp. Walton’s Memoirs 609 
Traveller, 'ine 153 

7*ri»i«rerin Prance and Switzerland 144 
Trotter, Dr. on manning the Navy 52 
Turner’s Tour in Normandy 434 
Ure, Dr. Dictionary of Chemistry 339 
Wallachia and Moldavia, Account of 333 
Walton, Bishop, Memoirs of 609 
Welih, T. on Greek Prosody 153 
Whitby, Poems by 148 

•— -- T. Retrospection, a Poem 149 

Wilkinson's Wallachia and Moldavia 333 
Wool, Foreign, impolicy ofTax on 245 
Wortley, and the Exile of Scotland 59 
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Ackerman’s World in Miniature 254 
Annual Register, New 542 
Anniger, J. T. on Resuscitation 255 
vft/jmf«B<r'*LastDays ol Herculaneum 156 
Automaton Chess Player, Analysis of 61 
Bailey, T. What is Lift’ ? 60 • 

Bailtie, Joanna, metrical Legends 60 
Ball, j&aSibyl’s Warning 542 
Bank of England, view of the Circulating 
Medium of 156 * 

Barrett, Dr. Sermon by 542 
Barrow, Dr. Sermon by 542 
Batty, Capt. Campaign under the Duke 
of Wellington from 1813 to 1816, 61 
Bellamy's Translation of Pentifteuch 155 
Bctlchambers, E. Life of Cibber 542 
Benger, Miss, Lifeof Anne Boleyn 60,155 
Bethell, Dr. Regeneration in liaptisii 542 
Bischoff, J. on the Earl of Sheffielcrs Re¬ 
port, about Tax on Foreign Wool 155 
Blacker, Col. Mahratta War 61 
Blakeway, J. History of Shrewsbury 254 
Borawlaski, Count, Memoirs of 542 
Bowring, J. on the rcstrictivJfand pro¬ 
hibitory commercial System iJ54 
Boys, Rev, T. Sermons by 155, 346 
Britton’s Architectural Antiquities 155 
Brown, J. B. Appeal on Mr. Brougham’s 
Bill for educating the Poor 254 
Buccaneer 61 
Bull, John, History of 445 
Carvill, J. W Manual of Logic 542 
Christianity, Compendium of Evidence 61 
Clutter buck's If i s tory of Hertfordshire 445 
Cook's Three Voyages 445 
Gent. Mag. Suppl. XCI. Part 1. 

L 


Cooper’s new Choral Book 61 
Crescent, fall of 61 

CruttwelCs Essnys on the present false 
Standard of Value 347 
Dalzcll, A. on the ancient Greeks 15a 
Daubeny, Rev. C. Sermons by 445 
Davidson’s Virgil 254 
Davy, Dr. Aerount of Ceylon 254 
Detphm Classics, Nos. 23 and 24, 254 
Dodd, S. History of Woburn 156 
Dudley, J. identity of Niger and Nile 155 
Dunkin, ./'History of several Parishes in 
Hullington and Plougjiley Hundreds, 
co. Oxford 61 
Economists, The 155 
Excursions of a spirit 543 
Fashionable Orthodoxy 445 
Fidelia, a novel 445 
Fine Arts, Monthly Magazine of 156 
Gentleman’s Companion for 1821, 61 
Geography, Essentials of 542 
Good, Dr. on the study of medicine 156 
•Grotius, with English notes 254 
Jfaden’s Journal of Medicine 156 
Ilondy, S. letter to 542 
Hare, T. Disorders of the Stomach 255 
Harris's Catalogue of Royal Institution 60 
Hartford, P. Letter to the Bishop of 
Gloucester 60 

Huvanna, Letters from the 60 
Hawkins, Miss, lleratine 347 
Henderson, Dr. History of Wines 542 
Hoare, Sir R. C. Antienl Wiltshire 254 
Hodgson’s Hist, of Northumberland 155 
Holdred, T. on solving equations 60 

Home, 
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Home, Pleasures of, a poem 955 
Horsfield, T. Zoological Researches 542 
Hughes, J. Itinerary of the Rhone 61 
Irving , Dr. CAtechismo of Geography 
254, 445. the Historylkif England 542. 
Universal History tA. 

Italy in the 19th century 60 , 

James II. memoirs of 346 
Jennet*, E. on factitious eruptions 255 
Jewish Kings, History of 445 % 

Johnstone, on the Rebellion of 1745,445 
Lawson, J. Women in India 445, 

Leach, Dr. Synopsis of British Mollusca 
156 

Lee, Professor, on Mr. Martin's Contro¬ 
versy with the Learned of Persia 155 
Light, Col. method of teaching languages 
542 

Linntms, and others, correspondence 61 
Lloyd, E. A. Treatise on Scrophula 445 
Lowe, on prospects of the Country>542 
Lyon, G. F. Travels in Africa 254 
jl#a/fAwj,Mr.lnquiryinto hisPrinciples346 
Afayow, Rev. A. IV. Sermons by 44{i 
Middle Ages, superstition of the 155 
Mill's Elements of Political Economy 254 
Mqffatt’s Village Church yard 542 
Money Raising, a satirical novel 255 
Monopoly and Taxation vindicated 347 
Morgan, Lady, Italy 542 
Morgan, W. Principles and Doctrines of 
Assurance Annuities on Lives 347 
Nat arenas , a Plea for 445« 

O' Beirne, Dr. Sermons by'542 
Olden Time, a Romance 255 
Owen, H. History of Shrewsbury 254 
Pamphleteer, No. 34, 254 
Parliamentary Reform, Question of 347 
Parry, Capt. North-west Expedition 60 
Pearson, Rev. R. sermons by 60 
Pickering, Rev. J. Sc. mons by 254 
Political Economy, observations on 346 
Precaution, a novel 61 
Pritchard, Dr. on Nervous System 347 
Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medicin 
and Surgery 445 

Quarterly Magazine of Literature 156 
Queen, Selection of Speeches respecting, 
delivered at late County Meetings 254 
Queen's College, Cambridge, case of the 
President of 542 

Reeder, Dr. on Diseases of the Heart 156 


Relfo J. Lucidut Ordo 347 

Robso *1, J. on Geodesic Operations 542 

Romo Characters , Sketches 445 

Romifiis, Domestic Institutions of 156 

Rosalind's Bower 61 

Roses, Union of the 156 

Royal Exile, Poetical Epistle 255 

Russell, Rev. fV. Sermons and Charges 542 

Ryley, fV. Visitation of Middlesex 445 

Sacred Melodies 61 


Sailor's Hymn Book 255 

Sams, J. Catalogue of Books 155 

Scott, J. Sketches of Switzerland, 542. 

Secretary's Assistant 445 

Sheriffe's Reflections on the Psalms 445 

Sr/nYAe, /^Illustrations of Shakspeare 255 

Smith, Sir J. E. Correspondence of Liii- 


ineus and other Naturalists 445 
Southey, R. Vision of Judgment 61. 

Expedition cf Orgua 255 
Souta, Madame,f H -len de Tournon 61 
Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus 254 
Taylor, R. Index Monasticus 155 
Think, History of 346 
Thruston, F. Sermons by 445 
Townley, J. Bibliograpbia Sacra 255 
Townsend, Rev. G. Old Testament ar¬ 
ranged in chronological order 542 
Triple Aim 542 

Tully's History of the Plague 347 
Vicar of Tver, a tale 445 
Walpole, H. Reign of George 11. 155 
Walton, Bishop, memoirs of 255 
IVard, Rev. W. Farewell Letters 542 
Warner, Rev. R. Sermons by 61 
Wat wick’s, Arthur, Spare Minutes 542 
Watson, Rev. T. on a future state 61 
Watts, A.A. Specimens of Living Poets 482 
Wtffen,J. H. Translation of Tasso 156 
Wilks, .1. Biographical Dirtionary 254 
Williams, J. Blackstune’s Commentaries 
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Wilson, Rev. Wm. on the Articles of the 
Church of England 155, 346 
Witherby, W. Prophecies of Daniel-' 12 
Wood, Dr. Inquiry cAncerning the pri¬ 
mitive Inhabitants of Ireland 347 
Woolriwh's Views of Ancient Castles 254 
World'tn Miniature 346 
Yates's Grammar of the Sanscrit 347 
Youngman, W. Harmer's Sermons 445, 
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Andria of Terence, Latin Prologue to 630 
Arctic Regions, on the Second Expedition 
to 630 

Avondale, W. P- of lines to 86 
Bachelor, admonitory lines to, on his 
first going into house-keeping 631 
Bard's Wish 73 
Birth-day, lines on my 164 


Buckinghamshire, lines on 506 
Byron, Lord, to Mr. T. Moore 73 
————— extracts from 350 
Campbell, T. to the Rainbow 72. Maid's 
Remonstrance 355 
Clare, John , extracts from 310 
Contemplation, Ode to 312 
Croatian, the Darwinian 32T 


Darwin 
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Darwin, Dr. specimens from 3S7 
Digby, Sir Everard, epitaph on l£| 
Drayton’s Polyolblm, song 24 * 

Duty and Pleasure, allegory on 631 
Dysart, Lord, on the death of 548 
Egyptian Tomb, lines on 549 
Fitz- Gerald, IV. T. address for the Anni¬ 
versary of the Literary Fund 547 
Glendenning,Adam, tributary ode to 165 
Gordon, Adam, a ballad 451 
Grocyne, epigram by 166. translation ib. 
Heraud, J. A. on Storms 36? 

Hilton Family, tradition respecting ,.'61 
Hindoo Females, on ammolatiup of 164 
Housekeeping, on first going into 631 
Infant slumbering, lines on 327 
Kirke White, extracts from 311 
Lady, on the death of 355 
Lion, ( apt. impromptu on 164 
literary Fund, poem onaftniversaryof 547 
Lard's Oak, stanzas on 357 
Jsote, lines on 148, 149 
Louis Gordon, lines written on occasion 
of hearing it played 631 
Maid’s Remonstrance 355 
Mailed, Mrs. on her 80th anniversary 454 
May day, stanzas on 150 
Moore, Mr. T. to Lord Byron 73 
Montgomery ,'on death of a young lady 355 
Nichols, John, lines on his birth-day 164. 
Latin verses on 260. lines to a lady 
on her birth day 454 
Norlhiam, in Kent, lines written at 608 
O ! strike again that Sacred lMie 549 
Oxford Newsman's Christmas Address 73 
Paper Mill, eulogy on 630 
Parental*JjOi>e, lines on 148 


Parents, tributary lines to 608 
Parry , Capt. lines on his second Eue- 
dition 630 J 

Piozzi, Mrs. Duty and Pleasure 631 
Psalm CXXXVJI. translation of 262 
Rainbow, address to the ?2 
Retirement, lines written in 454 * 
Rutland, eulogy on 11 
Sandu. fi Church, lines written at a 
* tomb at, addressed to an only son 454 . 

lines written at 608 
Sawston, line* from the poem of 630 
Sensitive Plant, description of 328 
Service, D. Ode to Mr. Glendenuing 165 
Sling shy. Marls, epitaph on 164 
Smyth’s translation of Groeyne's epi¬ 
gram 166 

Song , Aristippus is better, &c. 166 
Sonne by J. 4 Heraud 357 
•Stars, apostrophe to .the 328 
Steel, apostrophe to 328 
Stemdalc, IV. II. Lord’s Oak 356 
Stcv&ison, fV. lines to memory of 548 
Storms, sonnet on 357 
Sympathy, the tear of 260 
Syntax, Dr. anecdote of 620 
Terence's Andria, Latin Prologue to 680 
Thoughts of the Past 357 
Thebm JEgyptiaca, ruins of 356 
Times, lilies on 312 

Tumor, Edmund, lines on death of 549 
Weston-super Mare, lines on 165 
TVwc, lilies on 148 
Winter Travellers, dangers of 302 
fVoburn, Fate of 260 

-the Lament of 72 

Women, stanzas to 1 Cti 


INDEX to NAMES. 


JSPhe Names of Persons noticed under the head “ Compendium of County- 
History,” j>p. 11,103, 209, 302 506, are not included in this Index. 


Abbot, K. 478 
Abbott, Ch. Just. 

178, 179, 36.9 
Abercoru, Earl 373 
Abercrombie, Gen. 

375. A. W. 648 
Aberdeen, E. 370 his 
Abernethie, J.475 
Abernethy, A. 372 
A’Court 265. Sir 
W. 267 

Accum 313. F. 80 
ter 

Adair 87 

Adams, A. 286. J. 
570 

Adamson 181 
Addenbroke, Col. 
188 

Addison 27 4. E.466 


Affleck, Capt.^70 
Aikin 462 bit 
Aikrogn 505 
Aislalie 381 
Aitkins, 466 
Akers, E.JL 378 
Aldenrath 02 
Alexander 521. E.L. 

372 

-■ Emp. 364 
Allagon, Duke 365 
Allen, J. C. 521. 

M. 274. W. 98, 

634 

Allende 429 
Allnutt, S. 477 
Alopceus 570 
Alsop, J. 105 
Althorp, Lord 359 
Amis 177 


Amyot 531 
Andalusia 106 
Anderdon 372 
Anderson 6,7.W.283 
Andrewes 5? I 
Andrews, G. 648- 
N 378. W.4J1 
AngoiKeme, Duke 
de 77 

Annand 274 
A linen 93 
Annesley 91, 281 
Anstess 158 
Arenalis, Col. 635 
Aretiue 225 
Arguellas 269 
Armitage 92 
Armstrong 23 bis, 
121 

Arnot 390 


Arrowsmith 456 
seepe 

Artis 460 

Ashburton, Ld. 361 
Ash field 180 
Ashhurst 83 
Ashley 647 
Ashworth 274 
Askey 330 
Assey 572 
Astle 562 
Astley, Sir J. 179 
Atkinson,Mist 641 
S. 155 
Au6rey 482 
Auchmuty,SirS.3T6 
Augustus, Duke 91 
Aurioi, Maj. Gen.C 
188 

Aveline 84 


Aw dry 
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Awdry 179 Beard 180 

Aylesford, Earl 467 Beatry 373 
Ayscougli 525 Be* tson 379 

Baffin 539 Beattie 586,587 

Kaghott, Capt. 467 Beaumont 169* 273. 
Bailey 178. E. H. D.285. J.46C.K.H. 

178.. J. 379 332 

——Justice 179 Beck 372 i 

Bain, Capt. H. 372 Becke 580 s<rpe 
Bainbridge 84 Beckley 84 , 

Baines, E. 541. J. Beckwith 466 
84 Beddome 573 

Baird, SirD. 281 Bedford, Duke 285, 
Baker, 561. Miss 370 

467. A.J.C.179. BctU"gMds 473 
D. 563. SirE. 646. Bedingfield 379 
G. 231. Si r R. 556. Bcdloc 361 
T. 533 Bedward 467 

Balaslisade 172 Beechey 161 
Baldock 562 Bell* 290. ht.-Col* 

Ball, A. 176. J. 176' J. 466. E. 188 
Bankes 168, 264, Bellamy 610 
358 bis, 457.* G. Bellingham 9f 
167 Bellingsley 475 

Bankhead 571 Belmore, Earl 167 
Banks 633. Sir J. Belsham 285 


Bidduiph 179 Braithwait 301 ’ 

Biggs {Mrs. 190, S. Braude 462 bit 
N.SfS Brander 372 

Bignold 379 Braun 268 

Billinghausen 554 Braunford 105 
Bindley 124 Bray 370 bis, 531, 

Bingley 637 533 

Birch 86, 281, 632 Brecknock,Earl 466 
bis. E. J. 562. Bree 641 
H.W. R.273. T. Brenchley, J. 563. 
57 J. B. 570 

Birkbeck 59 , Brent 560 

Birnie 80 Brereton 379 

Bishop 80, 543 Brett 90 
Bissett 404 * Brewster 543. Dr. 

Blackburne 7 259 

Black more 24 Briand 648 

Blackwell 379 Briant 565 

Blackwood 272 Brickwood 372 

IMackie 175 « Bridge 368 

lllake, F. B. 562. II. Bridges, C. 467. G. 

187. T. 84 C. S. 91. J. 198. 

Blakiston 186 T. 274 

Blanchard 187 Bridgewater, C’less 

B!andford,March.83 103 
Blane 3715 m -— Earl 


363, 533, 643 
Barber, D. 380. H. 

380. T.371 
Baretti 471 
Barliam 466 
Baring 264 bis. 267, 
359, 360 bis, 632 
Barker, A. 10. Lt. 

R. 274 

Barlow, S. 543. T. 
VV.94 

Barnard, Dr. 183. 
Sir A. F. 371. F. A. 
370. J. 66 
Barnett, M. 273 
Barron, A. 630* 
Barrow 539,593,595 
Barry 467 
Barsby 460 
Basham, 570 
Baskerville 635 its 
Basset 372 
Bateman, Maj. Gen. 

477. K.380. T.381 
Bathurst, Mr. 167, 
168,266,456,633. 
C. B. 83, 572. 1( K. 
92 

- Lord 550 

ter, 598 
Batkin 637 
Batman 475 
Batson 525 
Battye 648 
Baylay 403 * 

Bayley 17H. Dr.25. 

Judge 556 
Bay Its 641 
Baynes 380 
Beachy 82 


Belzoni 554 
Beuedixen 62 
Bengough 573 
Bennct 168, 265, 
361,456 stepe. H. 
6.455, 456,"551. 
P. 179 
Bennett 189 
Benney 186 
Benson, C. 60. J. 
282 

Bentham 473 
llentinck, C. W. 91. 

Lord W. 633 
Bentley^ Dr. 153. E. 
518. M. A. 381. 

S. 244 

Ben well 647 
Be rd more 189 
Beresford 381 

- Lord 180 

Bergami 177 
Berkeley, Capt. G. 

372. SirG.H.F.273 
Bernal 455 
Bernard 290 * 

Bejey 647 * 

Berryman 30!P" 
Bertie, Lady « . 181 
Bertrand, Mad. 173. 
Gen. 1~3 

Best, Justice 179, 
26 J bis. Capt. 325. 
A. 648 
Beihiiue 641 
Bettesworth 92 
Beverley 82 
Bicknell,G.562.S.G. 
571 

Bulcn 84 


Blessington, Lord 

465 

Bligh, Capt. G. M. 

469. W. H. 382 
Bloomfield 34 
Blore 232, 330, 521 
Blosset 84 
Bloxhara 273 
Boccace 2€5 • 

Bogue 476 
Boileau 471 
Boissier 92 „ 

Bolivar 174 
Bolton 274 
Bond 84 
Bone 372 
Bonham 188 
Bonnycastle 482 
Boode 84 
Booth 593 
Bortlhviek 371 
Kosanquet 475 
Bostock 381 1 
Boswell 273, 471, 

524. Lieut 459 
Boteler 00 
Boughtosi 371 
Boutgeirls 274 
Bourne 190 
Bowdich 158 
Bowles, Maj. 641. 

Mrs. 476 

Bowen, C. 80. E. 181 
Box 381 
Boyd 468 
Boyer 462 
Boyle, Lady A. 467 
Bracken 476 
Braddyll 179 
Bradley 188 


565 

Bright 562 
Brightley 382 
Brighty 244 
Brisbane 180 
Briset 520 
Brittlebank, A. 637 
bis. F. 636 bis. 
W. 636 bis 
Britton 232 
BroadhcaiiH.i. J.H.L. 
83 

Bmchard 91 
Brodie 1 84 
Broinchead 181 
Broinhy 466 
Brook 372 
Brooke, M. 'A-,270 
’Brooks 179 
Broomfield 83 
Brough 60 
Brougham 167,168, 
182,456,551,553 
Broughton 639. B. 
570 

Brown 167, 465. D. 
2C4. ». 502. M. 11. 
571. T.321 
Browne, Maj. 641. 
C. 181. If. 641. 
J. 22. M. T. 83. 

T. 92. Sir V- . 60, 
484.541 

Brownlow 358. E. 
373 

Brownrigg 273 
Bruce 371 
Bryan, M. 379. R. 
180 

Bryant, Count 482 
Buchan, 
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But&ian, Lady 641 Camel ford,Lori,325 Chaloner 24 Clutterbuck 331, 

Buchanan 273 Campbell 291.1 Dr. Chamberlayne 641 279, 478,531 

Buck 2, 98 235. A. 56‘.L B. Chambers 519. Mtfj. Clutlon 84 

Buckeridge 476 467. C. J. B. 181. 466. D. F. 185.'4V. Cobb 572 

Buckland.G.VV. 181. I). 178. J. 571. Sir F. 181 Cobbe 105 

W. 180 G. 371. Sir J. 90. Cbamjmrs 180 Cobbes 473 

Buckle 467 T. 325. Lady 90. Chandler 647 Cochrane, Licut.-ro. 

Buckler473 Lady J. 180 Chanter 371 274. Ld. 535 hit 

Buckley 188 Campiun 635 Charlem >r, V. 244 Cockayne 84 

Bucknall 562 Canning 83,266,359 ChamocK 461 ier Cockburn 371 

Buckton50l. C.571. Canterbury, Abp. Cbateaubri md 373 Cockerell, F. 562. 

M. 83 632 bis Chater 377 S. P. 370 

BulJ,Maj.371.F.307 Capel ^>55 Sir 4. Chatfield 185 Cocks 561. K. 188 

Bullen i80 301 Chatteris 93 Coigny, Duke, 570 

Buller88. Justice2B0 I’aperon 105 Chatterly 380 Cokel75,IH2,6l3/er 

Bullock 482 Capo d’lstria 572 Cliatterton 31 ' Coleridge 541 

Butibnry 380 Carew 274 Cbaucer 123 Coles, J. 83. Capt. 

Bmuiett 379 Carhanipton, Lord, Chauncey 521 W. C. 274 

Buns den 62 466 Chauvehn 170 Collard 572 


Buonaparte, Letitia Caiygnan, Pr. 268 
371 bis, 2 69, 458 

Burd(*it88, 178,456 Carlile, J. 178. M. 

bis 368 

Burgass 285 Carlini 63 

Burgess 222. Dr. 61 Carlisle, N. 370 bis 
Burgoin 53 Carlos, Don, 458 

Burkiit 91 Carnarvon, Ld. 360, 

Burn 562 550 

Burnell 369 Carnegie, Ly. A. 84 

Burnett 274 Carpendalc 244 

Burns 34 Carpenter, D. 57 

Burr 274 J. B. 380 

Burrell 169 ler Carr, Lady, 282 
Burroiigh, .lust. 179 Carroll 273 
Burrougbes 476 Garter, Mrs. 90. J. 

Burroughs 274 496. It. 84 

Burro»$*lwl Carteret 279, 4 8. 

Bury,C.W.280.J.279 Ljdy G. 278 

-Lord 264 Cartwright, , Gen. 

Buschmann 544 180. Maj.556/e. 

Bushin 11 188 C. 280 

Bu-.k 573 Carvalho 27 

Butler 185, 274. A. Case 181 

S. 273, 57 L Cass an, kieut. 459- 
Butterfield 477 ’ S. H. 83 

Boston 455. I’. 550, Castleeoote, Ly. 187 
(i.J2 Castlereagh Id 7 bis. 

Buzzard 462. M. 84 168 strpu, n>9,263 

B> lat 539 It'S, 264, 265 bis, 

Byrne, J.521. L.521 267 bis , 358, 359, 

Byron, Lord 56, HI, 360, 373, 457 
370, 465, 620 Cater 4*,jb 
Cahanel 166 Cathcart^ord, 178, 

Cagliaris 26, 27 

Cairraft 264, 265, Cator 535 
267, 553 Catt 572 

Cahlecot 273 Cavan 273 

Calicut t,Dr. 184,4 7 8 Cave 524 
Calthorpe, Ld. 169, Cavendish, C.C. 180. 

632 Lord G. 267 

Calthorpes 473 Caulfield 119. Capt. 
Calveley 83 T. G. 64, 

Calvert, F. 373. N. Cazes, Duke tie 363 
648 Chalie 284 

Calverton 83 Chalk 274 

Camden 22, 511 Chalmers 6, 7. fc. 84 


Cheere'103 "» Collett 561 
‘Cherry 636 sa-pe Colletta 268 
Chester,Bp. 103,370. Collier 25, 323. Sir 
Mgj.-gen.93.lJ.93. Q. 597 
R. 466 Colbngvvuod 367 

Chesterfield, Ld.107 Collins, J. 27-1. It. 
Clietwynd 551 5. 91 

Chevalier 371 Collyer 569 

Cheyne 274 Colpoys 3H1 

Chichester,Bari,465 Cohjuhotiu 273 
China, Emp. 570 Colston 566 
Chisman 475 Colton 323. M. 186 

Cholinley 552 * Colville 79 
Chnlmondeley,Mar- Combe 370 bis, 532 
cbioness 561 Contbeiinere, Lord, 

Christian 573 180 

Christie 271 bis, 272 Combes 176 
stepc, 36‘1 ter, 370 Compton 273 
Christophe 366, 460 Conant 556 
Christopher* 186 Condaininc 226 bis 
Church 274 Congreve 25 Sir 

Churchill *82 W. 368 

Circello, Marq. de Castable 281 

554 Conway, Lady S. F. 

Cisterna, Prince.458 S. 373 
Clare 34, 37b H, Conyers 93 

188 Cook 105 
Clarence,Duke 553, Cooke 1 Hi. D. 181. 

565, 032 15. 372. G. 330. 

Clark, J. 159,402. R. 11. 467. It. 561. 

640. T. 572 VV.B 521 

Clarke 284. Dr. 153. Cookson 372 

E. 84, 285, 475. Cooper 456 serpe. 
Dr. 15. 1). 539. b Lieut.-eol.467. A. 
b*466. M. 94,283, 369- G. 562. T.L. 

562. T. 180 611. S. })8 

(’lay 180 Copley, Lady, 273 

Clavton,Mr«.B. 572. Copner 180 
M. 84. Sir R. 301 Cornwall 81 
Clementson 641 Corrie 231 
Clifford 88 Corsellis 188. F.273 

Clifton,Mrs. 378. B. Costerton 476 

189 Cotman 232 

Clinton, H. 563. L. Cotterill 255 

D. 563 Cottie 80 

C!owes 2-1 Cotton, Sir R. 473- 

Cluk 105 R. II. 92. It. 11. S. 

281. 
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281. VV. 189 Dalton 475 Dicljfinion360. E.579 Dyer, E. 94. J. 1 476* 

Coventry, Lady S. C. Dampier 562 DigHV 1S3. H. 60 W.C. 181,587 

563 Daniel 563 - K Lady A. 186 Dykes 284 

Coupland 91 iferby 83 Disdcy 285 Dymoke, C. C. 92. 

Courtenay £67 Darnley.Ld. 263 Us, D’Israeli 229, 533 J. 283. 

Cowper, Maj. J. T. 36l o Ditched 477 Earl 308 

381. Dartmouth,E*rl372 Dixie 17. Lady 93 Easton 477 

Cox, A. 648. W. W. Dashwood 160. <Sir Dixon, G, 648. W.H Eaton 648 
308 J. 10 561 Echard 105 

Cozens 561 D’Avenantl 18,124, Dobree 467 Ede 476 

Crabbe 620 194 Dodd 29 Edelerantz 378 

Cracroft 478 , D’Aumont, Due. 574 Dodsworth 379 Eden,Gen. 556. M. 


Cramer 158 Davenport 361,475, 

Cranborne, V. 181 553 

C ranch 189 Da\ids641 

Craske 476 Davidson 263. M. 

Craven, Earl, 346 W. 561 

Crauford, B. 188. Davie >79 

Sir C. 371 Davies, Col. 265 ter, 

Crawfurd 380 3 (j9» 455, &5I. E, 

Crawley 243 637. Capt. J. A. 

Creech 390 5~2. M. 189- S. 

Creevey 360, *‘55, 561. Dr. Si 647. 

551, 263 bit Davis, B. 636. C. 

Crewe 179 636 bis. F. 181. 

Crigan,DrI81.A.I80 H. A.181. Sir J. 
Crisp 378 241. T. 636 ter 

Crofton 188 Davison 263. J. 94. 

Croker 359 lie Dawes 180 

Crompton 286 Dawkins, Lady 477 

Cromwell 276. C. Dawson 264, 265, 
279. O. 290 2fi6, 476. E. 648. 

Crotch 187 H. 543. P.570 

Cray 171 Deacon 181 

Cruickshank,.). 84. Deane 181 
Capt. J. 570. Lt. De Castro 647 
II. 378 Decaze 373 

Cuddie 636 t*pe Do Coetlogon 569 

Cuff 648 Dee 120 

Cullen 569 De Horn/; 647 

Cumberland, Duch. DeIafos«e 467 
468 Del any 90 

Cumine 570 I)enby 477 

Cumming 186 De Negris 457 
Cunliffe 181 Denison 457 bis. 

Cunningham 93 Denman 263, 552, 

Cureton 372 556 

Currer535 Dennct 181 

Currie 181 Dennis 571 

Curtis, J. H. 371 Denniston 392 
Sir W. 647 Denny 373 

Curwen 167. 169, Dent 641 
264, 265, 632 let Denver 477 
Curzon, Vise. 83 * Derry 243 ^ 

Cusac 380 Desanges 467 

Cust 84 DeTorrcTalc,Marq. 

Cutfield 467 635 

Cuthbert 379 Devaynes 181 

Cuthell 381 De Vesci, Vise. 373 


D'Oeyras 26, 28 571 

Dolby 368, 552 , Edge 283 

Domville' 273. Sir Edgely 84 
W. 555 Edgeworth 2 

DoiiuUnn 81 Edmonds 556 bis 

Donellan 280 Eilmonstone, Sir C. 

Donkin 273 381, 561 

Donovan 489 ' Edridge 476 

Donoughihore 359, Edwards, A. 573. C. 

360 92. Dr. 53. E. 477- 

Dormer 378 M. A. 84. W. 572, 

Dorrington 477 573 

Doveton 173 Egerworth 105 

Douglas, Lieut.-col. Eld 179 
285. F. J. 571. Eldred 127. F. 563 
Sir G. 572. J. 179. Eldridge 181 
Gen. R. 84 Elers,C.574.C.T.371 

Douglass 372, 466 Ellenborough 169, 
Downe 274 263. 0.374 

DownesC.478. R.467 Ellice 267 , 360 
Doyes 271 KUicouibe 371 

D’Oyley 10 Elli« 6,358,535,536. 

Drake 64f. F. 94. H. 370 bis, 531 
W. 572 Klliston 461, 380 

Drelincourt 244 Ellinorc 574 

Drew 34. W. 1S8 Elmhirst 372 

Drewef 466 Eljdiinstone 78 ter, 

Dring 121 79. A. 83. Lieut.-* 

Drogheda, M. 468 col.466 

Drummond, H. H. Emanuel IV. 269 
561. Cant. J. 467 Empson 22 

-Ly. H. 180',Endersby 561*' 

Dryden 301 Enderup 86 

ii Beis, r England 366 bis 

W.11^2 Ensor 274 

Ducarel, Dr. 437 Erskine, Lord 88, 

Duck 322 ' 93,263 

Duckbury 286 Evans 103, 188. H. 

Duckworth 456 188. J. 83, 284. 

Dudley - 1 R. D. 647. R. II. 

Duftield 6o 282. S. 637- W. 

Dumas 84' 282, 466 

Dun 221 Evelyn 302, 332. H. 

Duncan 282 467 

Dun das, Sir D. 371 Everard 380 

W. 561 Everest 570 

.. .— Ld. 176 Exeter, March's* 103 


Cuvier 363 , Devonshire, Duke Dunn 284 Faber 89 

Da Costa 273, 535 176, 182, 565 Duntzfelt 364 Fair 186 

Dacre 274 Dewar, D. A. 467. Duppa370 Falkland 187 „ 

Dacres 561 D. E. 476 Dupuis 158 Falstaff 105 strpe 

Dakins 467 D’Eygley 106 Durand 562 Fargue 378 

Dallas, Justice 179 Dick 467 Durant 641 Farmer 519 

Dalrymple 563 Dickie 274 Dutton 637 Fnrqubar 78 

faulkner 
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Faulkner 325 
Fector 573 
Fell 366 
Fellowes 560 ter 
Fellow* 378 
Felton 190 
Felwick 80 bit 
Fenn 573 
Ferard 641 
Ferdinand VII. 77, 
269, 458 
Ferguson 647 
Fermor 472 
Feme 181 
Fetherston 325, 392 
Fethcrstouhaugh 
381. Lieut.-col. 
H. R. 477 
Ffeffel 188 
Field 91. H. 93 
Fife, Earl 104, 360, 
371 

Finch, C. 386. G. 

561. G. A. 467 
Fish 473 
Fisher 79, 82 
Fitzclarence, Capt. 
F. 467 

Fitzgerald 465. J. 

274. M. 264 
Fitzgibbon 359 
Fitzroy, M. 468. Ly. 
F. A. 374 

Fitzwilliain, E. 460 
Flesher 24 
Fletcher 272 
Flight 94 
Flindall 5.V6 
Flood 561 
Fly el 570 
Fuder571 
Foens 27, 28 
Fogelberg 446 
Foljambu 379 
Folkes'ane, Ld. 168 
Foot 475 

Forbes, J. 284, 574. 

Sir VV. 185 
Ford, Dr. 478. Gen. 

472. G. 382 
Forde, M. 466. T. 
121, 122 
Fordham 105 
Fordyce 182 
Forester, Ly. C. W. 
180 

Forman 179 
Forrester, P. 379. 

Lady, 186 
Forster 381 
Fortescue 371 
Fosbroke 130, 142, 
158, 200 

Foster, J. 281. T. 

W. 84 
Potherby 2 


Fothergill 536* 
Fowler 648 , 

Fo* 88,369 1 

Frampton 53 4 
France 562 
Frances 83 
Francis 422. J. 641. 
Sir P. 281. W. 
W. 324 

Franklin, Dr. 493. 

Lieut. 82, 538 
Franklyn 370 
Franksq274 
Fraser 118, 461. A. 
% 379. C. 467. K. 
381. J.*274. L. 
187. M.181 
Freeman,E.28‘2. J.84 
Freer 106 
Fremantle 286 
Freifrh 83. A. 83. 

P. A. 466 
Friniont 268, 554 
Frisby 572 
Frith 648 

Fry 181. E. S. 285 
Fuller 91, 465 
Furness 371 
Fursdon 541 
Furznian 556 
Fuseli 472 
Fyfe 84 
Gadsden 372 
Gage 186 
Galland 502 
Garilo, Difke de 77, 
172 bit, 267 
Gambier, Lord, 377 
Garbott 641 
Garden 535 * 

Gardner, Dr. A. 538. 

Dr. L. 273 
Gardiner, Lady, 180 
Gardner, Vise. 378 
Garfonh, 1'. C. 188, 
* 281 

Garna, Gen. de , 172 
Garnett 93 J 
Garrett 181 
Garrow, llaron 179 
Garvagh, Lady 374 
Garvey 466 
Gascoyiip;sfjcn. 455. 

Miss 1B1* 

Gaskin 638 * 

Gatton 570 
Gau 62 
Geldart 467 
Gell, Maj. 83. Sir 
VV. 153, 434 
Genevois, Duke de, 
269 

Genslin 578 
George HI. 81,273 
George 647 
Gerard 187 


Ghrlmes 188 
Gibbon 563 
Gibbs 94 

Gibson 635 bit. Qp- 
106,290. M. 478 
Giffard 371 
Gifford 34 
Giflenga 268, 458 
9it 

Gilbert 4.;2. I). I69 
Gill 128 
Gillies 415 
Gippert 268 bis 
Gipps 457 

Girdlestone, J. 283. 
W. 380. W.i E. 
466 

Gittam 80 
Glanville 274 
Glenorcjiip, Lil.,169 
Glossop 371, 11.180 
Glover 17 
Gmelin 544 
Godded, C. 180,273. 

J. 284 
Godfrey 573 
Godin 98 
Godwin 7 
Goff 131 
Gold 188 
Golding 571 
Goldsmith 392 , 
Gooch 265 
Goodcnough 369, 
562 

Goodlad, F. L. 186. 
R. 186 

Goodlake 477 
Goodman 282 
Goodrich 573 
Goodwin 119 
Gordon 264. G. 185. 
H. 378. H. F. C. 
573. Lord G, 563 
Gore 84 
Goring 92 
Gorman 4*7 
Gusset, Lt.-col. 371. 
J. 561 

Gough 437, 643 
Gotilburn 263, 358, 
,551, 553 

Gould 88. J. 372. 
\V. A. 380. *L. 
372* 

Gowre 123 
Grafton, Duke 374, 
468 

Graham 324, 325, 
392 tape, 422. Sir 
J. 553. J 476. 
J. R. G. 561 

--Baron, 179 

■ . Marq. 273, 

371 

Graner 62 


Grant 273. Capf. 
599, C. 264,358, 
561. J. P. 263, 
361 bis 
Grattan 180 
Graves, C. 574. Ly. 
180 

Gray, A. H. 83. Sir 
C. 467. J. 308 
Greathed 470 
Green 519* Capt. 
381. C. A. 285. 
II. 648. J. 17,372 
Greene 221, 641 
Greenwood, J. 129. 
T. 477 

Gregory 343. Dr. 

3rfl. E. 274 
Grenfell 169. 267 
ter, 360. P. 168 
Grenside 285 
Grenville, Lord, 361 
bis 

Greeley 562 1 

Greville, LyA.S.467 
Grey, Dr. 123. C 
278 

-Earl, 167,169, 

263 bis, 361, 632 

-Lady M. 477 

Grice 369 

Griffith, Col. J. 91. 
J. 230. R. A. 274. 
R. C. 372 

Griffiths 539. Gen. 
189. G. F. 274. 
J. 477 

Grignon 647 
Grisdale 466 
Grogers 62 bis 
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St. David's,Bp. 361, 
464 

Saintbill 482 
St. John 371 
St. Leger 285 
St. Maroon 458 ter 
Sankey 189 
Salmon 521. H. 187 
Salisbury 543 
Salusbury 470 
Sampson 421 
Samuda 467 
Sanders, M. 284. W. 
274 

Sandford, Dr. 5‘1. 

D. K. 541. W. 285 
Santa Rosa 458 
Sapte 574 
Savile 332 
Saunders 01 
Saundersons 473 
Saumarez 466 
Sayer 186 

Scarlett 263, 455, 
551 ter , 553 bis 
Schmidt 268 
Schneider 268,370 
Scott 271 seepe, 272 
seepe, 369 bis. J. 
* 531. T. 477,570. 
Sir Walt. 14, 620. 
SirWm. 272,358, 
359,462. W.L.F. 
562 * 

Scrivener 10 
Scrivenor 84 
Scrope 372 
Seamen 378 
Sebrigbc 553 
Seeker, Abp. 565 
Seeombe 83 
Sedgwick 84 
Selby 546 
Selden 504 
Senefelder 544 
Service 165 
Seys 562 

'Sewell 383. J. 180. 

Sir J. 81 
Shackle 456. 
Shaffalitzsky 364 
Shairp 562 . 

Sharpe 79,477 C. 

T. 476 

Shaw, Maj. 83. A. 
562. Lt-ccL J.83. 
W. H. 185 


Sheath 378 
Sbee 564 
Sheffield 188 
Shtdburne, Lord 563 
Sheldon 93 
Shelly 103 
Shephard 386 *■ 
Shepherd, A. M. 88. 

Sir S. 47, 87, 8t> 
Sberard 535 
Shercr 231 < 

Sherman 188 
Sherson 03 
Shiffner 372 
Shinnick 93 
Shipley 641 
Sliuckburgh 620. C. 
280 

Shute 170 
Sibbeton 105 
SidmSuth 36f, 560 < 
Sikes 01 
Simmonds 571 
Simpson, C, 641. H. 
T. 274. J. A. 372. 
Capt. R. 83. Lady 
A. 370 

Sinclair, Sir J. 58 Obis 
Singleton 372 
Sinuut 409 
Sissons 273 
Sligo, March'ss 180 
Sloane 535, 536 
Sloper 467i 641 
Smalley 467 
Srneit 181 
Smirke 305 
Smith 81, 567- A. 
372. B. 10, 105. 
Dr. 155, 242. J. 
«4, -28, 169,359, 
455. Capt. J. 647. 
J.J. 645. Major- 
gen. L. 79. Mrs. 
01. M. 641. P. 
573. R. 265. R.VV. 
641. Sir S. 377. S. 
372. T. 274. T.A. 
466. VV. 91,361. 
Capt. W. H. 126. 
W. J. 186 
Smithson 123 
Smyth, Capt. 113. J.* 
84*466. Dr. J. C.* 
647. R. 166. Ghpt. 
W. H. 160 
Smyley 189 
Snaith 188 
Sneyd 83 
Snow 461. Si 571 
Soames 286 
Soillieux, 459 ter 
Soliman 555 
Solly 181 
Somers, Lord 361 
Somerset, Ly. F. 373 


Southampton, Lord 
468 

South cote 367 
Soutb|iy 6, 620 
Soppitt, W. 284 
Sparks 3 79 
Spence 372 
Spencer 637 bis. E. 
10 , 106 bis. H. 10. 
J. 10, 106 

.- Earl 5S5 

Spicer 179 
Spode 562 , 

Spray, J. 572. M.572 
Spring 189 t 

Spurgeon 473 
Stables 274 
Stack] - oole 181 
Stadion 554 
Stafford 180 
Stalmati 380 * 

Stanhope2>3. Lieut, 
col. 459 smpe. E. 
277. Col. L. 78. 

-Lady F. 467 

Stanley 283. Sir J. 

T. 563. Lady 563 
Stanhouse 105 
Staples 91 
Stapleton 180 
Starey 84 
Starr 91 
Staszie 256 
Stirling, Capt. G. 83. 
J. 308 

Steele, A.S.*i81. Sfr 
R. 84 

Stecvens 21 
Stent 80 * 

Stephen, G. 274. J. 
181 

Stephens 188. H.H. 

W. 379 
Stephenson 6 
Stevens, B? B. 181. 

,1. 91. J- J. 641 
Stewart 189, 374 

V.467 
ordl 72,374 


--Lady 

-Lordl 


Stillingfleet, BpV241 
Stirling,Capt Q.83. 
J. 308 

Stockdale 1*7 
Stocking,^. 561. W. 
83 

Stonehouse 92 
Storace 570 
Stothard, C. 644. C. 

A. 571. T. 645 
Stow 91 

Stracey,SirE. 8. Sir 
J. 8 

Stratford, Lady 278 
Stratton, Lieut.-col. 

874. J. W. 570 
Strettell 286 


Pari I. 

Strogonoff 458 

-Bliron 5*4 

Strudwick 371 
Stuart, C. 477. J. 
477. Sir M. S. 592. 
Dr. W. 242 
Stubb 105 
Stubbe 221 
Stukeley 424 
Sturch 84 6 
Stutfield 477 
Stutterheim 368 
Suard 467 
Suffrein 376 
Sulliard 105 
Sullivan, Lieut.-col. 

466. F.84. Lady 180 
Sumner, Dr. 87. H. 
168 b\t, 264, 359, 
457 551 

Surtees 5,6,231,520 
Sutton 179 
Swain 366 
Swale 284,475 
Swann 181 
Swift 142 
Swinton 92 
Sydney 179 
Syme 475 

Symonds, Capt. 13, 
232. N. 473 
Tabois 562 
Talbot, W.H.F.346. 

-Lady F. 372 

Tanfields 473 
Tankerville 83 
Tappendon 573 
Tate 378 * 
Taunton 187 
Taverner 21 
Tavistock 168 ter 
Taylor 381. E. 476. 
J. 55, 381. M. A. 
455,551. P.189. 
- P. A. 570. ». 378. 
‘ Gen.R 466. 8.648. 
Tegart, A. 371. E. 
371 

Telling 83 
Tello 83 

Temple, Dr. 188. 

Sir W. 495 
Teniers 568 
Tennyson 169 
Thackeray 87 
Thellusson 106,107. 

A. 475 
Thenard 63 
Theobauldes 473 
Thetford 647 
Theiwall 368 
Thomas 185. G.372. 
R. 273. S. 92. 
Lieut.W. 186. W. 
P. 466 

ThomMon 231 

Thompson, 
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Thomps< n, Capt. 
4 A9saoe> 597. C. 
380. E. 84. G. P. 
372 

Thomson, L. 561. 
W. 92 

Thorn borough 376 
Thornhill 570 
Thornton 648 
Thorp 130 
Thrale 470 
Throckmorton 93 
Throsby 174 
Thurbin 92 
Thurlow, Lord 469 
Thurston 571 
Tbyune, Lord F. 571 
Tibbs 272 
Tichborne 573 
Tidd 87 

Tierncyl67,168,360. 

Sir M. J. 371 
Tight-: 188 
Till 368 sa-pe 
Tilloch 63, 256 
Timperon 179 
Todd 286 
Tolk-n 232 
Tomkins, Lieut.-col. 

91. C.A. 372 
Tomline 284 
Tooke 828. H. GT8 
Topping 186 
Torlesse 467 
Torre 274 
Torrens, Lieut.-cul. 

466. Sir H. 371 
Tosh 378 

Towers, W.'477. W. 
C. 181 

Townsend 273 

-Ly. E. 38 i 

Townsheud, D. 181. 

11.641. SirR. 518 
Trac'»286 • 

Trail 272, 369 teP, 
370 

Travers 91 
Trevelyan 323 
Trevor 377 
Trolip 579 
Trollope 129 
Trotman 572 
Truttel 544 


Twiss 284 
Twysden 379 
Tydcin.in 572 
Tyler 381 

, Tyndale, C. 5&2. E. 
379 

T/rawley, Lord 647 
Tyrie I8u 

Tyrwhitt, Sir T. 76. 

T. J. 562 
Tyson 180 
Udny 231 
Upcott 244 
Usher 241 
Utterson 3/0 
Hiwins 8 It bit 
Valla 225 
Vancouver 376 
Vandenbcrgli 371 
Vanhcson 372 
Va^isittart 177,26 5, 
266, J67 bit, 358 r 
bis, 359, 360 bis, 
361,362,370,455, 
457.551,552,553, 
632 bis 
Varvoti 348 
Vaughan 187. E.181 
Vavasour 274 
Venables 555. J.274. 

R.R. 641 
Venegas 429 
Vertue 98 
Verulam, Earl 565 
Vickery, E. 378. G. 
* 189 * 

Vickers 179 
Villatte, Baron 268 
Viiyiessa 171,553 ter 
Vyvyan 179 
Wablina 55% 

Wachsel 86 
Wadd 371 
Waddilove 159 
Waddington 544. W. 
P* 378 

Wade, Col. H. 281. 
J. 572. M. 372. 
W. M. 5(ft 
Wallace 359 bis 
Wakefield^-22 
Wakly 639 
Walfoiy), D. 475. M..i 
A. 91 V 1 


Walter 561 
Walton 641 
Warburton, Lip. 230 
bis. Capt. J. 2/0. 
Dr. 372. J. -if 7 
Ward, IS. 321. H. It. 
181. 31.84, 374. 
R. *69,369 
Warde 180 
\fardell 168 
Warren i82. Sir A. 
• 188 
Warton 118 
Watkinson 307 
Wat ling 281 
Wattier 5(i0 
Watts 571. AA.349. 

T. 180, 189 
Waugh 182 
Way 563 

Weav#r 436 sfpe 
W«t*273, 282 
Webster 47. J. 179 
Wealing 571 
Weid, Prince de 
268 

Weller 84 
Wellesley 273,468 

- Lady 468 

Wollings 562 
Wellington, Duke 
169,363,374,468, 
565 • 

W ells, Lady E. 180 
Wcmyss, Earl 273 
Wentworth 279. D. 
276 

Wesley 244 
West 347,493. Adm. 
282. B. 178. C. 
379. F. l',9 
Westcott<84 
Wes(ern 168, 267, 
359. 0. 381 
Westhorp 273 
Weston 372 
Wetherell 88, 167 
bis, 168, 358 
Whalley 466 
Wharton 560 

-Lord 482 

Whatton 257 
Wheeler, A. 180. S. 
H. 478 


468. P. 476. T. 
477- W. 93 
Whitmore 168. J. 84 
Whorwood 191 
W’hyte 571 
Wick, T. 570 
Wight 562 
Wiglitman 282 
VVilberforc»6‘33 
Wilhraham 275. B. 
457 

Wilcox 177 
Wild 372 
Wilding 91 
Wildmari 179 
Wilgress 282 
Wilkens 274 
Wilkes 468 
Wilkins, Bp. 123 
Wilkinson, J, 181 
J.G. 93. M.S.284. 
T. 543 
Wilks 254 
Willan 466 
Valles 94 
WiUet 105 
Willey 176 
Williams 93, 160. 
Dr. 100. E. 188. 

F. A. 84. R. 466 
Willis, J. 180, 274. 

R. 181. R.D.571 
WiUraott 374 
WiUock 382 
Willoughby, Bar' st 
561 

Wilmot 84,362,467 
WiUIien 648 
Wilson, H. 475. Sir 
H.W. 180. .1.571. 
J.I. 128. M. 648. 
Sir R. 265, 2G7, 
359 bis, 457, 553 
’bis. T. 179,360 
Wiltshire, C. 274. 

G. 379 

Wincbester,Mar.46'6 
Winckelman 333 
Wiucott 561 * 

Winstanley 285 
Winter 187 
Wingfield 105, 519 
Wirgman 229 
Wiseman 105 


Tucker 181 Walker G>*h\ A. 84. Whicker 271 Witheat 641 

Tufnell 562 M. 476. R. 371. Whish, C. A. 181. Withering 179, 273 

Tullamore, Vis. 467 W. 91,378 Major R. 181 Witt 641 

Tunmer 189 Wall, A. E. 476. F. Whitaker, Dr. 159, Wodehouse, Ld 473 

Turner232,511.520. M.476 231. S. 274 olrot 471 

E. 505. SirG.O.P. Wallace 361,633 Whitbread, J. 190. Wolte 91 
410. J. 466, 647. Walmesley 562 S. 362 Wolseley556 

J.L*368. L.W.573 Walmoden. 268.Gen. White 194. A. 283. *Wombwell 106 
Tumor 283 363 A. A. 372. B. 570. Wood, Aid. 360,639, 

Turrell 521 Walpole, C. 278. H. H. 184. Lieut. H. 640. Baron 179. 

Tweed 467 107 467. J. 179. J. Col. 553. A. 273. 

Twitden 475 WalihdeSerrantlBS C.641. K. 34. L. C. 374. J. 91,476 

W oodcock 
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Woodcock 283 
Woodgate 572 
Woodley 477 
Woodman 380 
Wooller 556 bis 
Woolnoth 321 
Wordsworth 620 
Worth 648 
Worthington 281 


Wortley 2G4 
Wotton 230 
Wrarislaw 84 
Wren 223, 2.07, 208 
Wfjght, H. 84. J. 

372. M. E. 372. 

N. 476. T. >286 
Wrightsun 37a 
Wurtz 344 


Wyndhain 38 
Wynn 263. C. 1G9, 
456 

Wynne 181 
W>se^371 
VVyvill 466 
Yates 370. E.R. 181 
Yemi 284 
Yeuward 379 


Yonge 386| 

York, I)uftc 161, 

C/?t * 

Yin M. 285. T. 
533 

Ypsilanti 458, 364 
sir pa 

Zealey 181 
Zimmerman 544' 
- & - 
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Appleby Churchy rn. Leiciste” 17 
*Bmrchicr Arms, representation of 65 
* Chr-st's Hospital, Grammar School of 
129 

Cuddesdon Church , co. Oxon 201 

. .West entrance to 9 

Dover,Piiofy of Sl.Martinfle-Grattfl 577 
*Egygliun Tomb, i "trance of 451?. * *'■ 
Flit!on Church, co. Bedford 393' .* J * 
Girgenti, atiil its environs. Chart of 113 
*Hall in the Ponhs, Sheffield 433 ' 

Hilton Arms, representation of 233 
Hilton Castle, co. Durham 233 
**Hutnane Society, objects of 305 
* Felloe Church, co. Durham, view of 5 
+Kenilwv>ih Castle, co. Warwick. 248 


* Kensington, Roman Altar at Holland 

House ^25 t 
---Water Tower 497 

* Queen's College Horn, representati<m441 
Itcndlcs/iam Church, co. Suffolk 105 
Ihcvanljt Abbey, co. York 297 

* Roman Altar, yeai Holland House 325 

* Roman Sqglpture, found atM<uiches.257 
St. Donat’s Castle and Church , Glamor¬ 
ganshire 489 

St. Martin-le■ Grand, near Dover, Gate¬ 
way of the Piiory of 577 

* Sheffield, Halt in the Ponds 433 
XTabley Hall, co. Chester 497 
*/Pater Tower, Kensington 497 
Wellsfit.iy.C. Tablet to his memory 5<’5 


CORRECTIONS and ADDITIONS. 


Volume LXXX1II. Part II. 

P. 264. The lines signed Juvi-nis, pre¬ 
tended to be written on the road to 
Portsmouth, are taken from Dyer’s 
Grongar Hill, with very slight altera¬ 
tions, and those for the w-'rsc. 

Volume LXXX1X. Part. I. 

P. 536, b. 1. 25, for East reaifc rst. 

Volume LXlXIX. Part II. 

P. 133, b. I. 21 ,for the read them. 

P. 136, b. 1. 3H, read Keene. 

P. 247, I. 22, for LXXXIX. read 

i^xxxvin. 

P. 281, 1. 10 from bottom, for James 
read John. 

P. 277, 1>. I. 36, for genealogical read 
geological.- 

P. 329, b. J. 10, for lutapcn read Ink- 
pen; 1. 12 from bottom, J<>& glass read 
grade. ; *» 

P.373, b. 1. 54, for equitable read 
equable 

P. 380, b. 1. 4, rear 1 Hincheliffe. 

P. 565, b. I e mV jur y.ln-dingtord, Sus¬ 
sex, read Chiddinglold, Surrey, in which 
parish are the town and borough of 
Haslemere. * 


Volume XC. Part I. 

P. 208, 1. 24, for King at Arms read 
King of Armi. 1. 1*1 from bottom dele 
comma after esquires. 

Volume XC. Part II. * 

P. 36 ami 37,*in Running-titles, read 
Benefico;. 

P. 116, b. I. 49, for was read were. 

P. 117, b. 1.47, the semicolon should 
follow “ perfect” instead of “ turns,” 
and the comma after " arches” be omit¬ 
ted. 1. 54, omit the Lunina after East, 
ami for and read end. 

P. 118, signal ure.ybrE.T.C. read E.I.C. 

^Volume XCI. Part I. 

P. 8. The Rev. George Stephenson 
has resigned tliettcaragc of Kelloe, and is 
now recto 1 .' of Redmarshall. He is succeed¬ 
ed at Kelloe by the Rev. Robert Birkeit. 

P. 21. A good engraving of the Font 
'at St. M?jf^ret’s Lothbury, appears in 
the Ent ycfoptrriia Londiiiensis, article 
London. 

P. 2.9, I. 6, for hear read here. 

P. 72, 1. 21, and 38, for Pmgritb read 
Tingrith. 

P. 278, 1.25, read Sir Edward Walpole. 

P. 469,1. 27, for daughter read niece. 
See Vol. lxxxiv. p. 100. 
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